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NINETEENTH  CONGRESS -FIRST  SESSION 


PKOCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES 


THE    HOUSE    OF   EEPRESENTATIVES, 


CONTINUED  TEOM    TOL.  Till. 


Monday,  March  13,  1826. 
Amendment  of  the  Constitution. 

The  House,  on  motion  of  Mr.  MoDuf- 
FiE,  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the 
"Whole,  Mr.  MoLanb,  of  Delaware,  in  the 
chair,  on  the  resolutions  for  the  amendment 
of  the  constitution. 

Mr.  Beyah"  addressed  the  committee  as  fol- 
lows: 

Mr.  Chairman :  I  regret  that,  to  the  other 
disadvantages  under  which  I  labor  in  address- 
ing the  committee  in  this  stage  of  the  debate, 
that  of  bodily  indisposition  should  be  added ; 
but  as  I  have  the  privilege  of  the  floor  to-day, 
I  am  determined  to  exercise  it. 

I  am  not  desirous  to  impose  upon  this  com- 
mittee a  general  essay  upon  the  constitution ; 
but  I  confess,  sir,  I  am  solicitous  to  explain 
the  reasons  of  my  vote,  and  ■willing  to  assume 
all  the  just  responsibilities  of  my  station.  In 
doing  this,  as  briefly  as  I  can,  I  may  be  permit- 
ted to  regret  my  political  inexperience,  and 
want  of  constitutional  learning ;  but,  sir,  I  de- 
rive some  consolation  from  the  belief,  that,  if  I 
am  inexperienced,  I  am  also  unprejudiced.  I 
have  not  been  reared  at  the  feet  of  any  politi- 
cal Gamaliel ;  my  opinions  of  men  and  meas- 
ures, erroneous  though  they  may  be,  are  my 
own ;  they  have  not  been  assumed  by  compact, 
and  therefore,  sir,  I  feel  myself  at  liberty  to 
correct  and  amend  them  as  experience  may  dic- 
tate. Upon  the  subject  of  this  constitutional 
reformation,  I  have  earnestly  endeavored  to  dis- 
cover the  true  meaning  and  spirit  of  the  consti- 
tution, and  am  sincerely  desirous  to  carry  these 
into  full  and  complete  effect.  God  forbid  that 
I  should  ever  be  so  weak  or  so  wicked  as  to 
displace  one  stone  of  this  hallowed  temple 
where  liberty  delights  to  dwell,  for  any  other 
purpose  than  to  secure  her  permanent  abode. 
I  most  solemnly  assure  the  committee,  that,  if 
I  could  be  impelled  by  other  motives — more 
especially,  sir,  if  I  should  attempt  to  unfix  a 


column  to  promote  party  views  or  individual 
aggrandizement,  I  should  deem  myself  an  imi- 
tator— yes,  sir,  a  humble  imitator  of  the 
wretch  who  applied  the  torch  of  destruction  to 
the  Ephesian  temple  to  gain  an  execrable  im- 
mortality. 

It  would  be  a  vain  regret,  sir,  to  express  my 
sorrow,  that  I  cannot  spread  before  the  com- 
mittee the  rich  classical  repast  with  which  they 
have  been  so  sumptuously,  regaled  by  the  honor- 
able gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Evkh- 
ETT.)  It  has  n^t  been  my  lot,  like  him,  to  breathe 
the  inspiring  zephyrs  of  the  land  of  Homer ;  I 
have  not  had  my  imagination  fired,  and  my  heart 
exhilarated  and  ennobled  by  treading  the  plains 
of  Marathon  and  Platea ;  I  have  not  mused 
amid  the  ruins  of  Athens,  and  gathered  lessons 
of  political  wisdom  from  the  silent,  but  impres- 
sive memorials  of  her  departed  greatness  ;  nor 
has  fair  science,  "rich  with  the  spoils  of  time," 
unfolded  to  me  those  secret  treasures  which  she 
could  not  conceal  from  that  honorable  gentle- 
man. 

I  come  not  here,  sir,  from  the  Lyceum  or  the 
Portico  ;  I  come,  sir,  from  the  court-yards  and 
cotton-fields  of  North  Carolina;  and  I  come, 
sir,  to  proclaim  the  wishes  and  assert  the  rights 
of  the  people  I  have  the  honor  to  represent. 
My  life,  sir,  has  been  spent  among  the  people 
of  my  native  State ;  the  most  valued  part  of 
my  political  information  has  been  derived  from 
association  and  converse  with  my  fellow-citi- 
zens. I  know  their  wants,  and  I  feel  them  too ; 
I  know,  sir,  that  they  wish  to  participate  in  the 
election  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  this  Union, 
and  that  they  are  dissatisfied  with  the  present 
mode  of  expressing  then'  voice — if  expression  it 
may  he  called. 

In  endeavoring  to  reply  to  the  argument  of 
the  honorable  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
I  hope  he  will  do  me  the  justice  to  believe  that 
I  do  so  in  a  spirit  of  kindness  and  respect.  I 
should  do  violence  to  my  own  feelings  were  I 
to  act  otherwise;  for,  although  I  differ  from 
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him  materially  on  some  points,  yet,  -vvlien  I  can 
agree  with  him,  I  do  so  \\'iUi  lively  satisfaction. 
lie  has  told  us,  sir,  that  it  would  bo  unconstitu- 
tional to  make  these  amendments.  Unconsti- 
tutional 1  sir.  This  assertion  is  certainly  con- 
tradictory to  experience — to  the  constitution 
itself;  and  the  argument  seems  to  move  in  a 
circle.  ATe  know,  sir,  that  amendments  have 
been  made ;  that  one  of  these,  the  amendment 
of  1804,  by  confining  the  choice  of  the  States, 
when  the  election  devolves  upon  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to  three,  instead  of  the  five 
highest  on  the  list  of  those  voted  for  by  the 
electors,  has  made  a  material  change ;  it  im- 
paired too,  sir,  a  federative  power,  and  in- 
creased a  popular  one.  Suppose,  sir,  that  it 
should  be  necessary  to  vest  in  the  General  Gov- 
ernment powers  which  an  emergency  might 
render  essential  for  the  preservation  of  the  tjn- 
ion.  Oases  might  occur  which  I  do  not  even 
wish  to  imagine.  Must  these  powers  be  usurped 
at  the  hazard  of  revolution  and  bloodshed  ? 
Must  we  sit  here  like  the  Roman  Senate — qui- 
etly fold  our  arms,  and  await  our  destruction 
with  dignity  ?  or  must  we  not  rather  apply  for 
these  powers  in  the  mode  prescribed  by  the 
constitution?  Our  ancestors  well  knew  that 
they  could  not  pierce  the  veil  of  futurity,  and 
provide  for  events  beyond  the  ken  of  mortal 
wisdom.  They  provided  a  remedy,  sir,  for  evils 
which  might  be  disclosed  by  experience  and 
practice ;  and  they  provided  a  security  against 
amendments  proposed  from  "light  and  tran- 
sient causes  "  by  the  mode  in  which  alone  they 
can  be  efifeoted.  The  honorable  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  has  sought  to  draw  an  argument 
in  support  of  his  position  from  the  proviso  of 
the  fifth  article  of  the  constitution,  "  that  no 
amendment  which  mjy  be  made  prior  to  the 
year  1808,  shall  in  any  manner  affect  the  first 
and  fourth  clauses  in  the  ninth  section  of  the 
first  article ;  and  that  no  State,  without  its  con- 
sent, shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  suffrage  in 
the  Senate."  Now,  sir,  to  my  mind,  this  clause, 
so  far  from  helping  his  argument,  militates 
most  strongly  against  it ;  it  indicates,  to  my 
understanding,  that  this  special  exception  was 
necessary  to  exempt  from  amendment,  for  a 
limited  time,  the  first  and  fourth  clauses  men- 
tioned in  it,  and  to  confine  any  amendment  of 
the  federative  feature  in  the  Senate,  which  should 
deprive  a  State  of  its  equal  right,  to  the  special 
case  of  the  States  consenting  to  it.  I  should, 
therefore,  sir,  most  strongly  infer,  according  to 
a  very  old  and  sound  rule  of  consti'uotion,  that 
the  power  of  amendment  in  other  cases,  was  to 
he  inferred.  Self-preservation  is  the  primary 
law  of  societies,  as  well  as  of  individuals,  and, 
if  neoessai-y,  we  must  act  upon  it. 

The  honorable  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts seems  to  think  that  the  powers  of  the 
President  have  been  greatly  magnified  by  my 
honorable  friend  from  South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Mo- 
DuFFiE  ;)  he  deems  them  very  limited,  and  not 
the  proper  object  of  much  jealougy.  I  can  as- 
sure him,  sir,  that  he  thinks  very  differently 


from  the  fathers  of  the  revolution,  and  the 
framers  of  this  constitution,  and  the  States  who 
adopted  it.  The  powers  of  this  executive  chief 
excited  very  lively  apprehensions  in  the  bosoms 
of  some  of  the  purest  and  wisest  of  our  fore- 
fathers. Some  thought  they  had  an  "awful 
squinting  "  at  monarchy— they  imagined  that 
they  could  discern  "  the  diadem  sparkling  on 
his  brow,  and  the  imperial  purple  flowing  m 
his  train."  And  how,  sir,  did  the  advocates  of 
the  constitution  endeavor  to  lull  these  appre- 
hensions ?  Not,  sir,  as  that  honorable  gentle- 
man has  done,  by  endeavoring  to  persuade  the 
people  that  his  powers  were  not  great;  but 
that  they  were  necessary  to  give  proper  consist- 
ency and  strength  to  the  system — that  he  was 
properly  checked  by  the  other  departments — 
that  he  was  elected  for  short  periods,  and  liable 
to  impeachment — but,  above  all,  that  he  was 
dependent  upon  the  people.  Let  us  examine, 
sir,  a  few  of  his  constitutional  attributes.  He 
is  the  representative  of  his  country,  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  He  originates  treaties, 
and,  with  the  advice  of  the  Senate,  confirms 
them ;  and  they  are  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land.  It  is  his  prerogative  to  receive  ambassa- 
dors, and  with  the  advice  of  the  Senate,  to  send 
them.  He  is  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  of  the  United  States.  His  qualified 
veto  gives  him  an  important  agency  in  legisla- 
tion itself.  He  can  elevate  to  offices  of  the 
greatest  dignity  and  emolument.  His  patronage 
embraces  the  distribution  of  millions.  He  ope- 
rates upon  the  hopes  and  fears  of  thousands. 
Although  he  has  not  the  constitutional  power 
of  making  war,  yet  by  means  of  his  other  pow- 
ers he  can  at  any  time  place  his  country  in  a  bel- 
ligerent state.  Suppose  he  should  refuse  to  re- 
ceive the  British  or  French  ambassador,  or  send 
him  home  with  contumely  and  insult.  Suppose, 
under  the  act  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade,  he  should  order  our  cruisers  to  capture 
vessels  in  the  Mediterranean,  or  upon  some  un- 
founded suspicions.  Indeed,  sir,  many  cases 
might  be  supposed,  when,  by  an  undue  exercise 
of  a  constitutional  power,  he  might  draw  upon 
us  the  anger  of  a  foreign  nation.  But,  says 
the  honorable  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
the  King  of  Great  Britain  can  elevate  to  the 
peerage  the  humblest  individual,  and  ennoble 
him  and  his  posterity.  Indeed,  sir,  he  seemed 
to  describe  the  dazzling  honors  of  a  coronet 
with  so  much  rapture,  that  those  who  did  not 
know  him  might  have  suspected  that,  durin<^ 
his  residence  abroad,  he  had  conceived  an  affec- 
tion for  what  Chatham  could  not  refuse. 

Before  I  dismiss  this  brief  examination,  sir, 
lest  I  should  be  mistaken,  I  will  take  the  liberty 
to  say,  that,  although  I  believe  the  powers  of 
the  President  to  he  great,  yet  I  believe 
them  to  be  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  Re- 
public. What  the  j  ealous  statesmen  of  the  rev- 
olution, with  Washington  at  their  head,  have 
given,  I  will  not  presume  to  impair.  The  stress 
or  intent  of  my  argument,  sir,  is  to  show,  that 
the  greater  power,  the  greater  necessity  that 
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the  due  dependency  on  the  people  should  be 
preserved. 

I  wiU  admit,  sir,  that,  before  any  amendment 
is  adopted,  its  adaptation  to  the  genius  and  spirit 
of  the  Government  ought  to  be  satisfactorily 
ascertained ;  for  it  is  obvious  that  maxims  and 
political  reasons,  which  would  justly  be  entitled 
to  great  weight  when  applied  to  a  consolidat- 
ed Government,  one  and  indivisible,  such  as 
Britain,  or  any  of  the  ancient  Republics,  would 
be  inapplicable  to  a  Government  compounded 
as  ours  is,  of  national  and  federative  features. 
They  too  often  serve  to  create  false  analogies, 
and  lead  us  astray  from  the  true  points  of  in- 
quiry. The  checks  and  balances  of  the  Brit- 
ish Constitution  are  contrived  and  intended  to 
protect  and  preserve  the  King,  Lords,  and  Com- 
mons, who  are  all  integral  parts  of  the  same 
State — different  classes  of  the  same  political  so- 
ciety. The  checks  and  balances  o|  our  consti- 
tution are  intended  to  protect  the  Union,  the 
States,  and  the  people.  The  States,  according 
to  the  theory  of  our  constitution,  are  independ- 
ent members  of  a  Confederacy,  and  are,  them- 
selves, in  many  respects,  sovereign.  We  must, 
therefore,  always  keep  iq.  our  mind's  eye,  this 
leading  and  animating  principle,  when  we  sit 
in  judgment  upon  this  great  work  of  our  fa- 
thers. In  all  human  affairs,  "  self-love,  the  spring 
of  action,  moves  the  soul."  This  principle  is 
ever  active  and  vigilant,  and  may  be  relied 
upon  as  a  faithful  sentinel  for  its  own  preserva- 
tion. 

The  framers  of  the  constitution  well  knew 
that  the  States  were  the  best  guardians  of  State 
rights — the  people  of  popular  rights ;  it  was 
only  necessary,  therefore,  to  give  them,  respec- 
tively, in  this  form  of  government,  adequate 
power,  and  their  self-love  and  interest  might  be 
relied  upon,  for  their  exercise  and  preserva- 
tion :  if  this  could  be  done,  and  the  political 
machine  which  was  to  be  moved  by  these  pow- 
ers so  adjusted,  that  they  shonld  have  a  har- 
monious and  salutary  action,  the  grand  object 
of  all  government  was  attained — they  had  then 
a  self-creating  political  movement,  whose  ob- 
ject was  the  happiness  of  the  governed.  It 
would  be  collateral,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  pres- 
ent inquiry,  and  would  also  be  presumptuous  in 
me  to  attempt  to  point  out  to  the  committee 
the  many  indications  of  these  mixed  principles. 
The  subject  before  us  regards  solely  the  consti- 
tution of  the  President  and  Vice  President. 
Was  it  to  be  supposed  that  they  should  lose 
sight  of  these  controlling  principles  in  the  mode 
of  appointing  this  great  officer — the  Executive 
Chief  of  the  confederated  Republic — whose 
constitutional  action  was  to  have  so  important, 
so  pervading  an  influence  in  the  character  of 
the  Government — the  policy  and  the  destiny  of 
the  nation  ?  No,  sir,  it  was  not  to  be  expected, 
nor  has  it  so  occurred.  The  constitution  de- 
clares that  "  each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such 
manner  as  the  Legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a 
number  of  electors,  equal  to  the  whole  number 
of  Senators  and  Representatives  to  which  the 


State  may  be  entitled  in  Congress,"  &c.  It 
then  proceeds  to  direct  that  they  shall  meet  in 
their  respective  States,  and  ballot  for  President 
and  Yice  President,  and  point  out  the  mode  of 
conducting  the  election  by  the  Electoral  Col- 
leges. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  con- 
stitution here,  by  the  word  "  State,''''  means  the 
Commonwealth — the  political  society — the  peo- 
ple, or  at  least  that  portion  of  them  who  exer- 
cise the  elective  franchise ;  and  therefore,  that. 
Whenever  the  State  Legislatures  have  exercised 
the  power  of  appointing  the  electors,  instead  of 
simply  directing  the  mode  in  which  the  State 
should  appoint  them,  they  have  violated  the 
rights  of  the  people.  It  w-ould  have  been  very 
easy,  if  the  power  was  intended  to  be  givento 
the  Legislatures,  to  have  used  expressions  plain- 
ly indicative  of  such  an  intent — and  the  infer- 
ence that  they  would  have  done  so,  is  rendered 
to  my  mind  irresistible,  by  recurring  to  the  first 
clause  of  the  third  section,  which  prescribes  the 
mode  of  electing  Senators.  The  expression 
there  is,  "  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  composed  of  two  Senators  from  each  State, 
chosen  by  the  Legislature  thereof,"  &c.  But 
the  honorable  gentleman  from  Virginia,  the 
second  from  that  State  who  spoke  in  this  de- 
bate, (Mr.  Stevenson,)  contends,  and  his  argu- 
ment is  supported  by  the  honorable  gentleman 
who  immediately  preceded  me,  (Mr.  Everett,) 
that  it  is  not  only  constitutional  for  the  Legisla- 
tures to  exercise  this  power  of  appointing  the 
electors,  but  that  it  was  even  expected  they 
would  do  so.  Sir,  I  do  most  conscientiously 
differ  from  these  gentlemen,  and  I  will  endea- 
vor, by  the  indulgence  of  the  committee,  to  show 
that,  if  the  contemporary  exposition  of  this  part 
of  the  constitution,  by  its  advocates,  is  to  be 
relied  upon,  that  it  was  not  so  understood  and 
explained.  If  Hamilton  and  Madison,  com- 
bined, and  agreeing  upon  this  point,  are  enti- 
tled to  credit,  it  was  intended  that  the  people 
should  exercise  this  power  of  appointment. 

I  refer,  sir,  to  the  "  Federalist,"  a  series  of 
essays  written  before  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
stitution, by  Madison,  Hamilton,  and  Jay,  for 
the  purpose  of  explaining  and  recommending  it 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  which 
is  now  resorted  to,  by  all  parties,  as  the  ablest 
and  most  authoritative  exposition  of  its  true  in- 
tent and  meaning.  In  No.  LXVIIL,  Hamilton, 
speaking  of  the  mode  of  electing  the  President, 
says,  "  It  was  desirable  that  the  sense  of  the 
people  should  operate  in  the  choice  of  the  per- 
son to  whom  so  important  a  trust  was  to  be 
confided.  This  end  will  be  answered  by  com- 
mitting the  right  of  making  it,  not  to  any  pre- 
established  body,  but  to  men  (electors)  chosen 
ly  thepeople,  for  the  special  purpose,  and  at  the 
particular  conjuncture."  "  A  small  number  of 
persons  (electors)  chosen  iy  their  fellow-citizens 
from  the  general  mass,  will  be  most  likely  to 
possess  the  information  and  discernment  requi- 
site to  so  complicated  an  investigation."  The 
language  of  Mj.  Madison,  in  the  Convention  of 
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Virginia,  wliicli  assembled  m  1788,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  whetlier  tliey  should  adopt 
this  constitution,  is  equally,  or  more,  clear  and 
explicit.  Instead  of  the  people's  voting  imme- 
diately for  President,  which  he  thought  the 
population  and  extent  of  our  territory  might 
render  impractioahle  :  "  instead  of  this,  (imme- 
diate suffrage,)  the  jjeople  choose  the  electors — 
this  can  be  done  with  ease  and  convenience, 
and  the  choice  will  be  more  select."  If  we  ex- 
amine the  debates  of  this  Convention,  we  shall 
find  that  it  was  so  understood,  also,  by  those 
who  opposed  the  constitution.  This  meaning 
was  assumed  as  the  basis  of  argument  on  both 
sides ;  and,  if  we  reflect  a  moment  on  the  very 
many  able  men  who  sat  in  that  Convention,  it 
would  be  most  violent  presumption  to  say,  they 
were  mistaken,  with  all  their  talents  and  all 
their  lights. 

If  we  assume,  then,  that  this  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  constitution,  let  us  see  what  has 
been  its  operation.  Have  the  people  chosen 
the  electors?'  I  ask  this  question,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  the  name  of  my  constituents,  and  I 
wish  an  explicit  answer.  From  the  omission 
in  the  constitution  to  prescribe  a  specific  mode, 
(which  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  show,  if  my 
strength  will  permit,  was  done  intentionally  and 
wisely,) — from  this  omission,I  say,  sir,  agreat  lat- 
itude of  construction,  and  a  great  diversity  of 
practice,  has  originated.  In  some  States  the  Leg- 
islatures appoint — in  some  the  general  ticket  sys- 
tem prevails — ^in  some  few  the  district  system 
— and  in  others  a  compound  of  some  two  or  all 
of  these  modes.  My  honorable  friend  from 
South  Carolina,  (Mr.  MoDuffie,)  has  depicted 
the  mischiefs  of  this  confused  and  unsettled  sys- 
tem, in  such  strong  and  glowing  colors,  that  I 
cannot  presume  to  add  any  thing  to  their  effect. 
It  is  true,  sir,  that,  by  the  present  mode,  com- 
binations may  be,  and  have  been,  formed, 
which  have  prevented  a  fair  expression  of  the 
popular  will.  The  people  are  called  upon  to 
vote  a  ticket,  (under  the  general  ticket  system,) 
containing  15,  24,  or  36  names — to  vote  for,  to 
choose  persons,  of  whom  they  may  never  have 
heard  before — of  whose  qualifications  they  have 
never  had  an  opportunity  of  judging — whose 
integrity  has  never  been  tested — and  if  this 
ticket  had  dropped  from  the  clouds,  they 
must  take  it  or  lose  their  vote.  Call  you  this 
choice,  sir?  I  have  always  thought,  sir,  that 
choice  involved  selection  of  one  or  more  from 
others — "  from  the  general  mass  " — that  it  in- 
volved knowledge,  comparison,  voluntary  pref- 
erence, and  was  a  right  of  more  or  less  value, 
according  to  the  importance  of  its  object. 
What  temptation  and  opportunity  is  presented 
hy  this  system,  for  intrigue  and  management ! 
What  apathy  and  indifference  are  manifested 
by  the  people,  for  such  a  feeble  and  dubious  ex- 
ercise of  this  great  constitutional  privilege ! 
Even  under  the  excitement  of  the  late  election, 
how  many  neglected  the  exercise  of  this  right ! 
And,  should  it  not  be,  sir,  the  policy  of  every 
wise  Government  to  interest  its  citizens  in  its 


organization  ?  Under  the  present  system,  how 
many  worthy  citizens  remain  at  home,  under 
the  paralyzing  influence  of  the  conviction  that 
they  can  do  no  good— that  the  election  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  cunning  few,  and  that  it  is  a 
mere  mockery  for  them  singly— without  con- 
cert; without  the  animation  derived  from  a 
prospect  of  success,  to  pretend  to  withstand  the 
disciplined  cohorts  opposed  to  them.  This  leth- 
argy is  almost  worse  than  faction  itself.  It  is 
more  secret— more  insidious  in  its  approa^'hes. 
It  disguises  itself  under  the  name  of  modera^ 
tion,  and  aversion  to  debate  and  strife,  when  it 
too  often  proceeds  from  a  criminal  indifference 
to  those  rights  which  our  ancestors  bled  and 
died  to  secure.  They  are  men  of  business — 
they  can't  lose  the  chance  of  turning  a  penny 
to  promote  any  public  measure.  It  would  seem, 
sir,  as  if  some  of  them  had  taken,  in  earnest,  the 
sarcastic  advice  of  the  Roman  satirist — 

"Virtus  post  nummos." 

Let  any  man  look  abroad — through  the  Un- 
ion, I  mean,  and  deny,  if  he  can,  that  this  is  a 
faithful  picture.  Surely,  sir,  it  requires  no  pro- 
phetic voice  to  warn  us  against  so  dangerous  a 
delusion.  Surely,  sir,  we  will  spare  a  little  time 
to  listen  to  the  "  Farewell  Address "  of  the 
Father  of  his  Country. 

I  admit,  sir,  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  show 
the  existence  of  an  evil  unless  it  can  be  reme- 
died, either  whoUy  or  partially — but,  I  insist, 
sir,  that  the  adoption  of  the  District  System,  as 
proposed  by  the  good  old  State  I  have  the  hon- 
or, in  part,  to  represent,  so  inadequately — and  a 
direct  vote,  in  Districts,  for  President  and  Vice 
President,  will  cure  the  most  alarming  of  these 
evils.  The  constitution,  by  interposing  the 
electoral  colleges,  undoubtedly  intended  that 
they  should  exercise  a  sound  discretion  in  the 
choice  of  a  President — they  were  "  to  analyze 
his  qualifications,  and  judiciously  combine  mo- 
tives of  choice."  Fed.  Ko.  68.  But,  sir,  the 
people  of  this  country,  as  has  been  shown  in 
this  debate,  and  elsewhere,  have  not  been  con- 
tent with  simply  the  right  of  originating  the 
colleges,  even  when  committed  to  them  by 
their  State  Legislatures — they  have  always  re- 
quired a  pledge,  or  some  endence,  of  the  elec- 
tor or  electors,  for  whom  they  intended  to  give 
their  ultimate  vote,  before  they  would  give 
their  vote  to  him  or  them.  Here,  then,  sir, 
the  intention  of  the  constitution  has  been  man- 
ifestly defeated — this  seems  to  be  a  ca«e  in 
which  experience  suggests  amendment.  The 
people,  sir,  although  they  will  hear  argument 
and  reason,  yet  will  finally  judge  for  them- 
selves. But  even  here  I  would  lay  my  hands 
on  this  venerated  instrument  with  great  reluc- 
tance. The  pure  and  enlightened  views  of  its 
framers  plead  strongly  in  its  behalf;  and  al- 
though we  may  not  now  discover  the  evils 
which  may  result  from  the  change,  yet  time 
— time  and  casualty  may  disclose  them.  But, 
sir,  as  I  believe  that  the  design  of  its  framers  has 
been  defeated,  I  would  hazard  this  amendment. 
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It  wonld  have,  sir,  I  think,  the  effect  of  rous- 
ing the  people  from  their  torpid  quietism ;  it 
wUl  make  them  feel  that  their  voice  is  heard — 
that  their  vote  is  felt ;  and  the  voting  directly 
and  immediately  for  the  man  of  their  choice, 
■wUl  of  itself  be  productive  of  a  lively  satisfac- 
tion. They  Tvill  then  know  that  their  vote  is 
given  as  they  wished  it  should  be,  and  is  be- 
yond the  control  of  any  political  legerdemain. 
They  will  not  be  agitated  by  the  merits  of  the 
several  electoral  candidates,  but  their  eye  will 
repose  singly  on  the  man  of  their  ultimate  choice. 
I  understand  a  case  has  occm-red  in  Maryland, 
where  there  were  two  electoral  candidates  for 
the  same  Presidential  candidate,  and  one  for 
another  Presidential  candidate,  and,  although 
the  district  gave  a  large  majority  for  the  Pres- 
idential candidate  who  had  two  friends  as  elec- 
toral candidates,  yet  the  third  candidate  ob- 
tained the  greatest  plurality,  and  thus  the  vote 
of  the  district  was  given  to  that  candidate  for 
the  Presidency,  against  whom  there  was  a 
large  majority.  This  cannot  happen  when  the 
people  vote  directly  for  the  President.  An 
honorable  gentleman  from  ITew  Tork,  (Mr. 
Stoees,)  has  asked  those  who  contend  for  this 
expression  of  the  popular  will  in  this  mode — 
why  not  extend  the  principle  ?  and  has  alluded 
to  a  species  of  population  which,  without  being 
citizens,  is  counted  in  estimating  the  ratio  of 
representation  from  the  Southern  States.  Sir, 
if  he  had  shown  us  that  this  amendment  would 
have  conferred  any  additional  power  on  these 
States,  the  observation  would  have  had  some 
bearing ;  or  if  he  had  shown  that  they  would 
have  derived  any  peculiar  advantage,  it  would 
have  been  more  plausibly  introduced  into  de- 
bate ;  but  as  it  is — whatever  it  may  be — it  is 
not  an  argument. 

The  honorable  gentleman  from  Virginia,  who 
spoke  first,  (Mr.  Aechee,)  has  discoursed  with 
much  State  pride  on  the  freehold — viva  voce 
suffrage  of  Virginia.  He  has  told  us  that  the 
mode  of  voting  by  ballot  is  a  sneaking  way ; 
that  they  "  sneak  up  to  the  polls,"  and  that  he 
would  exile  himself  if  the  freehold  qualification 
was  abolished  in  Virginia.  Now,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  understood  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  citizens  of  Virginia,  particularly  in  the 
"West,  are  very  anxious  to  have  their  constitu- 
tion amended,  in  order  to  be  permitted  to  exer- 
cise the  elective  franchise ;  but,  perhaps,  after 
the  honorable  gentleman's  threat  to  leave  them 
if  they  do,  they  may  desist.  I  imagine,  sir, 
that  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  for  any  other 
State  to  give  her  citizens  the  same  independ- 
ence as  the  citizens  of  Virginia  have,  by 
adopting  the  same  mode — ^by  making  a  freehold 
necessary  to  vote,  and  by  protecting  that  free- 
hold from  the  payment  of  debts ;  they  might 
then,  sir,  be  so  independent  as  not  only  to  tell 
a  candidate  viva  voce,  that  they  would  not  vote 
for  him — but  also  that  they  wonld  not  pay  him 
a  just  debt — and  that,  too,  "  viva  voce,"  sir. 
But,  sir,  with  the  right  of  suffrage  the  consti- 
tution has  laudably  omitted  to  interfere ;  nor 


does  this  amendment  seek  to  interfere.  The 
constitution  has  omitted  it,  sir,  as  I  said,  for  the 
wisest  reasons. 

The  requisites  to  the  rights  of  suffrage  are 
very  different  in  the  different  States,  and  even 
in  adjoining  States;  in  Virginia,  ^  we  have 
seen,  none  but  freeholders  can  vote — ^in  North 
Carolina,  sir,  it  is  the  birthright  of  every  free- 
man. If,  therefore,  the  constitution  had  at- 
tempted to  fix  a  uniform  rule  on  this  subject, 
the  strange  anomaly  might  have  been  presented 
%i  a  man's  voting  for  the  highest  officer  in  the 
Union,  who  could  not  vote  for  the  lowest 
State  officer.  It  might  also  have  interfered 
materially  with  the  polity  of  a  State.  This 
amendment,  therefore,  sir,  does  not  at  all  inter- 
fere with  State  rights ;  their  quantity  of  power 
remains  the  same :  its  ratio  of  adjustment  is 
not  distm'bed — and  either  with  regard  to  the 
Union,  or  each  other,  they  preserve  the  same 
relative  rights.  It  will  also  prevent  the  array- 
ing of  State  against  State — as  the  supporters  of 
the  President  will  be  diffused  through  the  Un- 
ion ;  unreasonable  jealousies  will  thus  be  pre- 
vented, and  sectional  feelings  and  appellations, 
against  which  the  Father  of  his  Country  enter- 
tained so  much  apprehension,  will  be  deprived 
of  one  of  their  most  powerfully  exciting  causes, 
and  it  may  well  be  doubted,  whether  any  citi- 
zen of  any  State,  with  an  American  feeling, 
would  not  greatly  prefer  that  the  candidate  of 
his  {;hoioe  should  be  President,  than  that  his 
State  should  give  an  undivided  vote. 

The  proposition  that  the  Senate  should  elect, 
points  clearly  to  the  State  power;  and  this 
qualification  being  retained  when  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  shows 
conclusively  that  this  was  a  point  not  to  be 
conceded.  Indeed,  sir,  the  convention  repeat- 
edly decided  against  any  mode  by  which  this  . 
officer  should  be  elected,  without  a  participa- 
tion by  the  States  as  States :  the  plan  finally 
adopted  was  the  result  of  fair  compromise,  and 
was  much  complained  of  at  the  time,  as  giving 
too  much  influence  to  the  large  States.  Let  us 
recollect,  too,  sir,  that,  by  the  amendment  of 
1804-,  winch  I  before  mentioned,  this  State 
right  has  been  considerably  abridged. 

The  power  of  the  House,  as  exercised  in  this 
election,  is  really  the  only  purely  JeJeratiie 
feature  that  now  remains.  The  Senate  do  not 
vote  by  States,  but  individually.  But,  sir,  the 
great  argument  relied  on  is  tlie  liability  of  this 
House  to  corruption — ^to  undue  dependency  by 
the  expectation  of  honors  and  oflices.  I  know, 
sir,  that  patronage  addresses  itself  to  some  of 
the  most  powerful  feelings  that  reign  in  the 
human  breast — to  hope,  to  pleasing  hope — that 
passion  which  animates  the  lottery  adventurer, 
and  the  monarch  on  the  embattled  plain ;  to 
the  desire  of  distinction,  from  which  the  wisest 
and  best  are  not  exempt ;  to  ambition,  which, 
however  immoderate,  persuades  itself  that  it  is 
our  country,  and  not  ourselves,  that  we  serve. 
I  admit,  sir,  that  the  arguments  of  the  honor- 
able   gentleman    from    South    Carolina,   (Mr. 
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MoDuiTiE,)  deserve  great  consideration ;  but, 
sir,  they  prove  too  much,  if  any  tbing^they 
certainly  prove,  as  the  honorable  fjontlenian 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Evehett)  has  sho\\'n, 
that  we  ought  not  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
mighty  powers  of  legislation,  which  tbe  con- 
stitution has  vested  us  with,  and  which  involve 
the  weal  or  v/oe,  not  only  of  this  nation,  but 
perhaps  of  the  world.  I  cannot  see  those 
frightful  omens  which  some  gentlemen  think 
they  can  discover  in  the  political  horizon.  I 
see  no  bulwark  of  the  constitution  broken 
down ;  the  ramparts  are  entire,  and  the  senti- 
nels, I  trust,  are  at  their  posts.  I  have  not 
heard  the  tocsin  of  alarm  sounded  by  the  State 
legislatures,  nor  have  I  seen  the  flaming  brand 
passed  from  hill  to  hill. 

The  late  Presidential  election  duly  and  con- 
stitutionally devolved  upon  this  Ilouse,  and 
was  duly  and  constitutionally  made,  and  every 
good  citizen  is,  I  trust,  disposed  to  judge  "  all 
those  in  authority  "  by  their  measures. 

But,  sir,  if  the  deformed  features  of  corrup- 
tion have  been  here  manifested,  is  there  no 
mode  of  expelling  the  monster,  but  by  digging 
up  the  foundations  of  the  constitutional  edi- 
fice ?  If  the  golden  shower  has  penetrated  the 
massy  walls  of  the  Oapitol,  close  the  avenues ; 
if  we  cannot  resist  temptation,  let  us  fly  it. 
Let  us  pass  a  self-denying  ordinance — exclude 
members  from  oflioe.  But  do  not,  sir,  because 
we  are  frail,  disfigure  the  monuments  of  our 
ancestors'  wisdom  and  virtue.  Let  us  rather 
endeavor  to  elevate  ourselves  to  their  standard, 
than  destroy  tbe  standard  itself.  I  have  thus 
endeavored,  Mr.  Chairman,  not  only  to  express 
my  opinion,  but  to  assign  my  reasons.  I  was 
not  disposed  to  shrink  from  responsibility  by 
a  silent  vote  for  these  amendments.  I  feel  a 
conviction,  sir,  that  I  have  at  least  endeavored 
to  do  my  duty  :  and,  sir,  there  is  no  feeling  I 
prize  more  highly,  or  would  purchase  more 
dearly. 

Mr.  Polk  then  took  the  fioor,  and  spoke  to 
the  following  effect : 

Mr.  Chairman :  After  the  able  and  very  in- 
teresting discussion,  with  which  we  have  been 
favored  upon  the  present  occasion,  but  little 
remains  to  be  said  upon  this  important  subject. 
And  I  should,  sir,  upon  this,  as  I  have  done 
upon  other  occasions,  have  contented  myself  to 
have  given  a  silent  vote,  but  for  the  acknowl- 
edged importance  of  the  great  question  upon 
which  we  now  deliberate,  and  that  I  represent 
here  a  portion  of  the  free  people  of  this  coun- 
try. As  their  humble  organ,  I  should  be  cen- 
surable, indeed,  not  to  express  their  will  upon 
a  subject  which  is  not  local  in  its  character ; 
which  does  not  affect,  in  the  decision  which  we 
are  called  upon  to  make,  any  one  State,  or  por- 
tion of  this  Union,  to  the  exclusion  of  another ; 
but  upon  a  subject.  In  which  the  whole  people 
of  this  mighty  Confederacy  feel  much  concern. 
Yes,  sir,  said  Mr.  P.,  the  proposed  amendments 
to  the  constitution,  contained  in  the  resolutions 
upon  your  table,  involve,  as  it  seems  to  me,  a 


question  of  vast  interest  to  the  people  of  this 
country.  They  involve,  sir,  the  question  of 
their  sovereignty.  That  this  is  a  (Jmernment 
lased  upon  the  will  of  the  People  ;  that  all 
power  emanates  from  them  ;  and  that  a  major- 
ity sliould  rule  ;  are,  as  I  conceive,  vital  jjrin- 
ciples  in  this  Government,  never  to  be  sacri- 
ficed or  abandoned,  under  any  circumstances. 
In  theory,  all  sound  politicians  admit  the  ab- 
stract proposition,  that  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try are  sovereign ;  that  they  are  the  source  of 
power ;  and  that,  in  a  representative  Pkepublic 
like  this,  the  majority  should  rule,  and  the 
minority  submit.  These  constitute  the  basis, 
upon  which  rest  all  your  political  institutions. 
But,  in  practice,  how  does  their  sovereignty 
operate  in  the  election  of  the  Chief  Magistrate 
of  the  nation  ?  Are  the  people,  in  fact,  sov- 
ereign? Does  the  power  that  elevates  this  dis- 
tinguished individual  to  this  high  station, 
always  emanate  from  them?  Do  a  majority 
always  prevail?  The  history  of  past  events 
answers  the  question.  The  possibility,  much 
less  the  increased  probability,  that  it  may  be 
otherwise,  under  the  present  provisions  of  the 
constitution,  strongly  urges  the  necessity  of 
making  some  amendment,  whereby  the  desir- 
able end  may  be  attained,  that  the  individual 
who  is  called  to  preside  over  the  destinies  of 
this  nation  may  be  the  choice  of  a  majority  of 
its'  citizens.  But  here,  sir,  I  am  met  at  the 
threshold,  by  the  argument  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  (Mr.  Stores,)  and  told,  that  it 
never  was  intended,  by  the  framers  of  the  con- 
stitution, that  the  people  should  exercise  the 
important  function  of  electing  the  President 
and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States ;  that 
the  popular  principle,  in  relation  to  this  elec- 
tion, was  limited  ;  that  it  was  a  mixed  power, 
partaking  of  the  popular  and  federative  princi- 
ples ;  that  it  was  intended  that  there  should  be 
a  great  rallying  -point  for  the  States,  in  the 
Ilouse  of  Representatives,  when  the  primary 
electors  should  fail  to  make  a  choice,  and  when 
the  contingency  should  happen,  that  the  elec- 
tion should  devolve  upon  Congress.  If  the 
gentleman  be  right,  in  the  proposition  which 
he  has  assumed,  I  am  free  to  admit  that  I  have 
been  wholly  mistaken,  and  totally  wrong,  in 
my  conceptions  upon  this  subject.  But,  before 
I  attempt  to  answer  the  argument  of  the  gen- 
tleman, suffer  me  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  make 
this  general  remark.  Almost  every  gentleman 
who  has  addressed  the  committee  upon  this 
occasion,  (I  believe  I  should  not  err  if  I  were 
to  say  all,)  seem  to  have  viewed  this  subject  as 
though  wewere  about  to  perform  an  ordinary 
act  of  legislation  under  the  constitution ;  as 
though  we  were  about  to  enact  an  electoral 
law,  to  carry  the  provisions  into  effect :  and 
not  as  though  we  were  called  upon,  by  the 
propositions  now  before  ns,  to  amend  the  fun- 
damental law  of  the  country— the  constitution 
itself. ^  And  if  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
was  right  in  his  premises,  as  to  the  intention  of 
that  bright  galaxy  of  statesmen  who  composed 
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the  convention  of  '87 — that  framed  the  consti- 
tution, (which  I  am  far  from  believing,  and 
cannot  admit,)  still  I  wonld  maintain,  that, 
after  near  forty  years'  experience  of  the  prac- 
tical operations  of  this  constitution,  it  was 
sound  policy,  and  important  to  the  stability, 
duration,  and  harmony  of  the  Union,  to  amend 
the  constitution,  and  give  this  important  power 
directly  to  the  great  body  of  the  American 
people.  But,  sir,  is  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  right?  Was  it,  as  he  supposes,  never 
intended  that  the  people  of  the  tjnited  States 
should  elect  the  President?  If,  sir,  I  had  no 
other  argument  to  light  up  my  mind  to  a  cor- 
rect conclusion  upon  this  point,  than  those  that 
are  legitimately  to  be  drawn  from  the  constitu- 
tion itself,  I  should  be  amply  sustained  in  the 
opinions  I  have  formed.  Is  it  reasonable  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  who  had  but 
recently  broken  the  chains  of  their  slavery,  and 
shaken  off  a  foreign  yoke — who  were  about  to 
form  for  themselves  a  system,  a  free  and  re- 
publican system,  of  G-overnment — is  it  reason- 
able, I  repeat  it,  sir,  that  they  shonld  have  in- 
tended to  disfranchise  themselves  in  this  im- 
portant particular — ^the  election  of  the  first  oiB- 
cer  of  the  Republic  ?  What,  sir,  is  their  lan- 
guage, in  the  preamble  of  this  constitution? 
"  We,  the  People  of  the  United  States,"  &c., 
''do  ordain  and  establish  this  ConstUvtion  for 
the  United  States  of  America.''''  But  I  will  not 
fatigue  the  committee,  by  reiterating  the  able 
arguments  of  the  honorable  member  from 
South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Deaiton",)  drawn  from 
the  constitution  itself,  npon  this  part  of  the 
subject.  It  is  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  every 
gentleman,  and  proves  satisfactorily  and  con- 
clusively, to  my  mind,  that  the  framers  of  the 
constitution  contemplated  and  intended,  that 
the  people  should  be  the  electors  of  President 
and  Vice  President ;  that  they  viewed  a  recur- 
rence of  this  election  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  a  remote  possibility,  and  one 
which  would  seldom,  if  ever,  occur.  We  are 
not,  however,  left  to  ferret  out  their  intention 
by  the  letter,  or  by  the  construction  of  the 
constitution  alone.  Other  evidences  are  within 
our  reach.  What  were  the  opinions  of  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  that  Convention,  as  con- 
tained in  the  writings  of  the  Federalist,  so  fre- 
quently referred  to  in  the  course  of  this  debate 
— what,  sir,  were  the  opinions  of  Alexander 
Hamilton  ?  With  all  his  anti-democratic  prin- 
ciples, did  he,  contend,  in  the  numbers  of  the 
Federalist,  written  by  himself,  and  designed, 
together  with  the  numbers  of  his  able  coadju- 
tors, (Mr.  Madison  and  Mr.  Jay,)  to  furnish  to 
the  American  people  a  fair  exposition  of  the 
new  constitution — written  at  that  critical  pe- 
riod, too,  when  this  constitution  was  suspended 
before  the  conventions  of  the  States,  for  ratifi- 
cation or  rejection  ?  Did  he  contend  that  the 
President  was  not  to  be  elected  by  the  people  ? 
No,  sir !  Whatever  might  have  been  his  own 
individual  opinion  of  what  the  constitution 
ought  to  have  been,  he  knew  too  well  the  in- 


tention of  the  Convention  as  to  what  it  was. 
In  the  68th  No.  of  that  work,  he  says,  it  was 
desirable  that  the  sense  of  the  people  should 
be  ascertained  in  this  important  election ;  that, 
for  this  purpose,  the  election  was  not  made  to 
depend  on  any  pre-existing  or  pre-established 
body  of  men,  who  might  be  tampered  with,  to 
prostitute  their  votes ;  but  the  choice  was  re- 
ferred to  an  immediate  act  of  the  people  of 
America;  and  that  it  was  intended  that  the 
President  shonld  be  independent  of  all  others, 
ffut  the  people,  for  his  election.  I  have  not  the 
number  to  which  I  refer,  before  me,  but  I  state 
it  substantially  correct.  In  the  Convention  in 
Virginia,  to  whom  this  constitution  was  sub- 
mitted, for  ratification  or  rejection,  what  were 
the  opinions  entertained  by  its  distinguished 
members  ?  Did  they  understand  that  the  peo- 
ple were  not  to  elect  the  President  ?  No,  sir. 
Governor  Randolph,  in  answering  an  objection 
which  had  been  made  to  this  part  of  the  con- 
stitution— that  foreign  influence  wonld  operate 
in  the  election  of  the  President — says  :  "  The 
electors  must  be  elected  by  the  people  at  large. 
To  procure  his  re-election,  his  influence  must 
be  co-extensive  with  the  Continent ;  and  there 
can  be  no  combination  between  the  electors,  as 
they  elect  him  on  the  same  day  in  every  State. 
When  this  is  the  case,  how  can  foreign  influ- 
ence or  intrigue  enter  ?  "  The  late  venerable 
President  of  the  United  States,  (Mr.  Monroe,) 
who  has  gone  into  retirement,  and,  I  am  sorry 
,to  say  it,  sir,  in  penury  and  want — for,  what- 
ever else  may  he  said  of  him,  it  may  be  truly 
said,  he  was  a  faithful  and  nseful  public  ser- 
vant, in  those  trying  times  when  his  country 
realized  the  value  of  his  services — ^he  said, 
upon  this  occasion :  "  The  President  ought  to 
act  under  the  strongest  impnlses  of  rew'ards 
and  punishments,  which  are  the  strongest  in- 
centives to  human  actions.  There  ai-e  two 
ways  of  securing  this  point.  He  ought  to  de- 
pend on  the  people  of  America  for  his  appoint- 
ment and  continuance  in  office.  He  ought, 
also,  to  be  responsible,  in  an  equal  degree,  to 
all  the  States,  and  to  be  tried  by  dispassionate 
judges.  His  responsibility  ought,  further,  to 
be  direct  and  immediate."  Mr.  Mason,  and 
Mr.  Madison,  too,  who  were  distinguished 
members  of  the  Convention  of  Virginia,  do 
not  seem  to  have  understood  this  subject  as  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  professes  to  do. 
They  maintained  that  "  the  choice  of  the  peo- 
ple ought  to  be  attended  to."  But,  at  the  pe- 
riod when  this  constitution  was  presented  to 
the  States  for  ratification,  it  was  an  alarming 
crisis  to  the  people  of  this  country.  The  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation  had  proved  inadequate  to 
the  great  purposes  of  self-government.  The 
question  presented  to  the  States  was,  ratifica- 
tion or  rejection  of  the  new  constitution.  Re- 
jection, and  anarchy,  and  confusion,  with  des- 
potism in  their  train,  were  most  likely  to  be 
the  consequences ;  and  though  some  objections 
might  have  existed  to  the  constitution,  in  this 
particular,  as  possible,  in  a  remote  degree,  yet, 
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under  the  circumstances,  ratification  was  better 
than  rejection.  At  that  period,  it  was  thought 
by  the  sages  of  that  day,  distinguished  for  their 
talents  and  political  sagacity,  tliat  it  was  barely 
possible  that  the  election  could  devolve  on 
Congress.  They  had  fixed  their  eyes  upon  that 
distinguished  man,  "  the  Father  of  his  Coun- 
try,'''' as  the  first  who  was  to  fill  this  high  office 
— an  Individual  upon  whom  all  united  with  one 
voice.  They  could  not  pierce  the  veil  of  futu- 
rity, and  see  the  new  system  fully  develop 
itself.  "What  they  could  not  anticipate  or  fore- 
see, we  have  realized.  Is  there  any  gentleman 
here,  with  his  past  observation  and  experience, 
who  will  hazard  the  opinion,  that  this  election 
will  hereafter  but  seldom  devolve  upon  Con- 
gress ?  Is  there  any  gentleman  here,  who  will 
deny  that,  under  existing  circumstances,  this 
important  election,  under  the  present  provisions 
of  the  constitution,  must,  in  all  probability, 
most  generally,  terminate  in  this  House  3  If 
such  must  probably  be  the  result,  is  not  the  In- 
tention of  the  constitution,  and  of  its  framers, 
that  the  people  should  elect  the  President,  de- 
feated? If,  by  the  unforeseen  operations  of 
the  constitution,  the  people  have,  in  effect, 
been  deprived  of  an  important  right,  which 
they  ought  to  possess  and  exercise,  and  which 
I  maintain  was  intended  to  be  given  to  them, 
are  we  not  called  upon,  by  the  most  solemn 
obligations,  to  restore  it  to  them  ? 

But,  to  consider  this  subject  more  sys- 
tematically— the  resolutions  under  considera- 
tion naturally  divide  themselves  into  two  dis- 
tinct propositions :  1st.  That  the  constitution 
shall  be  so  amended,  that  the  election  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  shall,  in  no  event, 
devolve  upon  the  respective  Houses  of  Con- 
gress And  2d.  That  the  constitution  shall  be 
so  amended,  that  each  State  in  the  Union  shall 
be  divided  into  as  many  districts  as  there  are 
Senators  and  Eepresentatives  in  Congress,  from 
each  respective  State,  and  that  each  district 
shall  give  one  vote. 

In  examining  these  two  propositions,  al- 
though distinct  in  themselves,  I  shall  not 
view  them  as  distinct  and  substantive  propo- 
sitions, unconnected  with  each  other  in  their 
effects  and  operations,  as  some  gentlemen  have 
done. 

In  support  of  the  first  proposition,  it  will  be 
necessary  briefly  to  notice  some  of  the  defects 
of  the  present  constitution,  and  why  it  is  that 
the  election  of  this  high  officer  should,  in  no 
event,  devolve  upon  Congress.  The  first  rea- 
son which  suggests  itself  to  my  mind,  why  it 
should  not  there  devolve,  is,  that  the  President 
is  not  an  officer  of  Congress ;  he  is  not  an  offi- 
cer of  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  he  is 
the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  whole  people  of 
the  Union,  and  should  be  directly  responsible 
to  the  people  for  his  conduct  in  office,  and  be 
dependent  upon  them  for  his  re-election.  The 
surest  guarantee  that,  in  his  administration,  he 
wiU  consult  the  interests  of  his  constituents, 
tmd,  to  the  extent  of  his  abUity,  pursue  a  wise 


policy,  is  the  certainty,  that,  at  the  expiration 
of  his  term,  he  must  return  again  to  the  body 
of  society,  and  submit  his  public  conduct  to  the 
scrutiny  of  impartial  examination  ;  is  the  cer- 
tainty that,  if  he  has  disregarded  or  negligent- 
ly mistaken  the  best  interest  of  the  country,  he 
will  not  be  again  elevated  to  that  high  station, 
but  must  seek  the  "  post  of  honor  in  a  private 
station ;"  must  share  with  the  body  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens their  burdens,  and  must  participate 
with  them,  the  evil  eff'ects  of  his  own  policy. 
But  if  he  is  remotely  responsible  to  the  people, 
and  dependent  directly  upon  a  select  or  pre- 
existing body  of  men  for  his  appointment,  it  is 
human  nature,  and  he  will  study  more  to  con- 
ciliate his  immediate  electors,  than  to  advance 
the  interest  of  the  community.  But,  sir,  the 
election  ought,  in  no  event,  to  devolve  upon 
the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  for  a  much  more 
important  reason,  and  one  which,  with  me,  is 
conclusive.  It  is,  because  a  minority  as  well  in 
the  Electoral  Colleges,  under  the  jsresent  pro- 
visions of  the  constitution,  as  a  minority  of 
representatives  in  Congress,  may  elect  him,  and 
thereby  destroy  and  overturn  in  practice  what 
all  admit  in  theory — ^that  a  majority  should 
rule.  According  to  the  present  provisions  of 
the  constitution,  there  are  as  many  electors  for 
President  and  Vice  President,  as  there  are  Sen- 
ators and  Eepresentatives  in  Congress.  By  the 
last  apportionment,  which  I  shall  take  as  an 
example,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  ar- 
gument, the  number  of  electors  is  261.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  whole  number  of  electors  is 
necessary  to  a  choice  in  the  primary  Colleges ; 
and  if  the  Colleges  of  Electors  fail  to  elect, 
then,  out  of  the  three  highest  on  the  list  of 
those  voted  for  by  the  electors,  the  House  of 
Eepresentatives,  voting  by  States,  is  to  choose 
the  President.  Suppose,  for  example,  sir,  that 
A  and  B  are  the  prominent  candidates  before 
the  people  for  the  Presidency.  G  is  likewise  a 
candidate.  A  receives  120  electoral  votes,  B 
receives  an  equal  number,  and  C  receives  the 
remaining  21  votes.  C  may  have  been  support- 
ed by  one  or  two  of  the  iStates,  or  may  have 
received  the  votes  of  a  part  of  the  people  of 
some  one  of  the  larger  States.  A,  B,  and  C, 
in  this  event,  are  presented  to  the  House  of 
Eepresentatives,  the  three  highest  on  the  list 
of  the  electoral  votes,  out  of  whom  the  House 
is  to  choose  the  President.  An  election,  under 
these  circumstances,  takes  place  in  the  House, 
where  the  votes  are  taken  by  States ;  and  0, 
who  has  received  a  small  minority  of  electoral 
votes,  may  be  elected  President  of  the  United 
States  by  thirty-one  Eepresentatives,  upon  this 
floor,  out  of  two  hundred  and  thirteen,  the 
whole  number  of  Eepresentatives :  for  thirty- 
one  Eepresentatives  here,  from  the  thirteen 
smaller  States  in  the  Union,  have  it  in  their 
power  to  control  and  to  give  the  votes  of  thir- 
teen States,  and  thereby  elect  the  President 
against  the  will  of  the  remaining  one  hundred 
and  eighty-two  Eepresentatives,  as  is  demon- 
strable thus : 
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No. 

of  Reps. 

Reps 

Mississippi  has 

1, 

a  majority  is    1 

Illinois 

1 

do.          1 

Missouri 

1 

do.          1 

Delaware 

1 

do.          1 

Rhode  Island 

2 

do.           2 

Alabama 

3 

do.           2 

Louisiana 

3 

do.           2 

Indiana 

3 

do.           2 

Vermont 

5 

do.           3 

New  Hampshire 

6 

do.           4 

Connecticut 

6 

do.           4 

New  Jersey 

6 

do.          4 

Maine 

7 

do.          4 

46 


81 


Thus  the  whole  number  of  Representatives 
upon  this  floor,  from  thirteen  of  the  smaller 
States  in  the  Union,  is  only  forty -five.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  representation  from  each  State 
have  it  in  their  power  to  control,  and  give  the 
vote  of  that  State ;  and  thirty-one  Eepresenta- 
tives  here  constitute  the  sum  of  the  majorities 
of  the  delegations  of  thirteen  States  of  the 
Union.  Thus  C,  with  only  twenty-one  elec- 
toral votes,  against  the  remaining  two  hundred 
and  forty  electoral  votes,  and  with  thirty-one 
Eepresentatives,  against  the  remaining  one 
hundred  and  eighty-two  Eepresentatives,  may 
he  elected  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
But  suppose  a  case  still  more  extreme — it  is 
certainly  possible  it  may  occur,  and  therefore  I 
am  justifiable  in  using  it — suppose  G  receives 
but  one  solitary  electoral  vote,  and  the  remain- 
ing two  hundred  and  sixty  are  equally  divided 
between  A  and  B.  In  this  event  G  is  consti- 
tutionally presented  to  the  House  of  Eepresent- 
atives as  one  of  the  three  highest  on  the  list. 
With  but  one  single  electoral  vote,  thirty-one 
gentlemen  upon  this  floor,  have  it  in  their 
power  to  elect  him  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Will  gentlemen  say  these  are  extreme 
cases,  and  will  probably  never  occur  ?  I  an- 
swer, it  is  possible  they  may  occur,  and  cases 
approximating  to  them,  and  the  same  in  prin- 
ciple, win,  in  all  probability,  often  occur.  But 
shall  I  be  told  that  the  Eepresentatives  of  free- 
men will  never  be  so  lost  to  a  sense  of  duty  and 
responsibility  to  the  people,  as  to  disregard 
their  wiH,  and  pahn  upon  them  a  President  not 
of  their  choice  ?  Experience  is  the  best  of  tu- 
toresses, and  from  her  we  may  learn  many  sal- 
utary lessons.  I  refer  gentlemen  to  the  memo- 
rable contest  in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives, 
of  1801,  between  the  venerable  Jefierson  and 
Aaron  Burr.  The  latter  had  not  received  a 
single  vote  in  the  contemplation  of  the  people, 
or  of  the  electors,  for  the  Presidency;  the 
friends  of  the  former  for  the  Presidency  had 
supported  the  latter  for  the  Vice  Presidency. 
Tet,  having  received  an  equal  number  of  votes, 
the  one  evidently  intended  to  be  President,  and 
the  other  Vice  President,  under  the  then  pro- 
visions of  the  constitution,  it  became  necessary 
for  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  to  determine, 
voting  bj  States,  which  of  them  should  be 


President.  With  all  these  facts  staring  them 
in  the  face,  a  portion  of  the  Eepresentatives  of 
the  people  at  that  day,  were  not  so  scrupulous 
of  violating  the  people's  will,  as  to  surrender, 
without  a  struggle,  the  Chief  Magistracy  to  the 
man  of  their  choice.  No,  sir ;  a  doubtful  issue 
ensued,  when  the  sable  curtains  of  the  night 
were  drawn  around ;  midnight  balloting  after 
balloting  followed;  this  mighty  Confederacy 
was  shaken  to  its  centre :  for  days  the  result 
was  suspended.  Fortunately,  the  American 
^ople  in  that  struggle  ultimately  prevailed ;  a 
victory  of  principle  and  of  the  people  was  ob- 
tained ;  a  majority  still  ruled.  And  who  can 
tell,  sir,  what  might  have  been  the  conse- 
quences, if  it  had  terminated  otherwise?  I 
shudder  to  contemplate  what  might  have  been 
the  fate  of  this  happy  country.  But  I  shall 
not  fatigue  the  committee,  by  indulging  in  con- 
jecture upon  this  unpleasant  subject.  I  have 
referred  gentlemen  to  this  part  of  our  history 
to  show,  that  if,  in  that  case,  the  contest  was 
rendered  doubtful  for  a  season,  where  the  indi- 
vidual had  not,  in  contemplation  of  the  people, 
received  a  single  vote  for  the  Presidency ;  that 
it  may  occur,  under  the  present  provisions  of 
the  constitution,  where  an  individual  may  have 
received  a  very  small  number  of  Electoral 
votes,  as  in  the  cases  I  have  supposed. 

It  may  happen,  sir,  that  a  minority  may  thus 
elect  the  President,  when  the  election  devolves 
upon  this  House,  from  personal  partialities  to 
the  individual  elected,  and  thus  palm  upon  the 
nation  a  President  evidently  not  the  choice  of 
a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States ; 
not  the  choice  of  the  immediate  constituents  of 
those  gentlemen,  upon  this  floor,  who  may 
elect  him ;  and  not  the  choice  of  a  majority  of 
the  Eepresentatives  in  Congress.  It  may  hap- 
pen, sir,  that  the  flrst  choice  of  the  Eepresent- 
ative  here,  holding  in  his  hands  the  power  of 
controlling  the  vote  of  his  State,  may  not  be 
returned  to  the  House  as  one  of  the  three  high- 
est upon  the  list.  The  second  choice  of  the 
Eepresentative  may  be  essentially  diiferent 
from  the  second  choice  of  his  constituents,  if 
the  election  were  again  referred  back  to  them. 
The  Eepresentative  may  be  ignorant  of  the 
will  of  his  constituents,  or  if  he  know  their 
will,  he  may  afiect  ignorance  of  it.  But  the 
doctrine  is  maintained  by  some  politicians  in 
this  country,  and  I  appeal  to  your  experience 
to  know,  sir,  whether  it  has  not  been  openly 
avowed  upon  this  floor,  that  there  is  no  con- 
nection between  the  Eepresentative  here,  and 
his  constituents  at  home ;  that  the  Eepresenta- 
tive here  is  not  bound  to  regard  or  obey  the 
instructions  of  those  who  send  him  here.  For 
myself,  I  have  never  entertained  such  opinions, 
but  believe,  upon  all  questions  of  expediency, 
that  the  Eepresentative  is  bound  to  regard  and 
obey  the  known  will  of  his  constituent.  Other 
gentlemen,  however,  entertain  different  opin- 
ions ;  and  when  such  opinions  are  entertained 
and  openly  avowed,  what  security  have  the 
people  that  their  rights  will  be  preserved,  when 
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the  preservation  of  them  depends  upon  the  ac- 
cidental, interested,  or  capricious  will  of  their 
public  servants  ?  Thus  the  President  may  be 
elected  by  a  minority  of  the  Representatives 
in  Congress,  who  may  be  of  opinion  that  they 
have  conscientiously  discharged  their  public 
duty. 

But  is  there  no  danger,  sir,  when  the  elec- 
tion of  the  first  officer  of  the  first  nation  in  the 
world  is  to  be  made  by  a  select  and  pre-exist- 
ing body  of  men,  that  even  the  Representa- 
tives of  freemen  may,   in  an  evil  hour,   be 
tempted  to  depart  from  the  path  of  duty,  re- 
ceive the  wages  of  iniquity,  and  prostrate  at 
the  shrine  of  some  ambitious  aspirant  to  the 
Presidency,  the  public  will,  and  with  it  the 
best  interests  of  the  country  ?    Shall  we  assume 
to  ourselves  the  high  prerogative  of  being  un- 
contaminated  and  incorruptible,  when  the  same 
attributes  are  denied  to  all  the  rest  of  man- 
kind?     Is    immaculate    purity  to    be    found 
within  these  walls,  and  in  no  other  corner  of 
the  earth?    Have  you  not  yourselves,  sir,  in 
your  legislation  in  relation  to  this  very  subject 
— the  election  of  a  President — given  incontes- 
table evidence  that  you  are  distrustful  of  human 
nature  ?    Why  is  it,  that,  by  the  act  of  Con- 
gress of  1792,  designed  as  it  was  to  carry  into 
effect  that  part  of  the  constitution  in  relation 
to  the  election  of  a  President,  you  provide  that 
the  electors  in  each    State  shall    be  elected 
within  the  thirty-four  days  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  first  Wednesday  in  December,  in 
every  fourth  year,  the   day  upon  which  the 
electors,  throughout  the  Union,  are  required  to 
give  their  votes  ?    "Why  this  short  intervening 
period  between  the  choice  of  the  electors,  and 
the  day  upon  which  they  shall  give  their  votes  ? 
It  was  a  wise  provision,  made  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  tampering  with  them ;    to  pre- 
vent intrigue,  corruption,  bargaining,  and  sale  ; 
to  prevent  the  interference  of  political  jug- 
glers ;  ^and  to  keep  pure  the  stream  as  was  the 
fountain,  the  people,  from  which  it  flowed.    So 
particular  have  you  been  upon  this  subject,  and 
so  cautious  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  elec- 
tors, that  you  have  given  them  but  a  short  and 
transitory  existence ;  and  if  any  one  of  them 
should  be  elected  more  than  thirty-four  days 
before  the  day  upon  which  he  is  required  to 
vote,  the  presumption  of  your  law  is  against 
him,  and  his  vote  will  not  be  received.     But  is 
not  the  House  of  Representatives  likewise  a 
pre-existing  body  of  men  ?    Are  they  not  col- 
lected together  at  one  point  for  weeks  to- 
gether, between  the  period  when  it  is  ascer- 
tained that  the  primary  electors  have  failed  to 
make  a  choice,  and  the  day  upon  which  they 
are  called  upon  to  vote  ?    Is  it  not  as  probable 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  that  they  may  be  tam- 
pered with  to  prostitute  their  votes,  and  that 
they  may  be  corrupted,  a?  that  twenty-four 
separate  electoral  colleges,  dispersed  over  the 
twenty-four  States  of  the  Union,  might  be? 
In  the  one  case  you  have  been  distrustful,  and 
have  provided  against  the  possibility  of  undue 


influence  of  any  kind,  so  as  to  thwart  the  pub- 
lic will.  In  relation  to  the  electoral  colleges, 
you  have  adopted,  by  your  laws,  the  salutary 
maxim,  "  lead  us  not  into  temptation."  Would 
it  not  be  quite  as  safe  to  adopt  it  in  relation  to 
ourselves  ? 

But  we  are  told  by  the  honorable  gentleman 
from  New  York,   (Mr.  Stoees,)  that,  for  the 
honor  of  this  House,  a  suspicion  should  not  be 
indulged  that  its  members  could  be  corrupted. 
Let  it  not  be  told,  says  he,  at  the  court  of 'St. 
James,  or  upon  the  continent  of  Europe,  that 
even  suspicion  had  been  openly  entertained 
upon  the  floor  of  the  American  Congress,  that 
any  of  its  members  were   corruptible.     And 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  too,   (Mr. 
EvEEETT,)  denies  in  broad  terms  the  corrupti- 
bility of  this  House.     Sir,  it  is  a  humiliating 
idea,  a  painful  thought,  I  admit,  that  the  Rep- 
resentatives of  freemen  could,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, barter  away  or  disregard  the  rights 
of  the  people  for  their  own  individual  aggran- 
dizement.    But  human  nature  is  the  same  in 
all  ages  of  the  world.     All  past  history  has 
shown  that  it  is  unsafe  to  rely  upon   virtue 
alone  when  strong  temptations  are  presented. 
And  what  stronger  temptation  to  corruption 
and'  the  abandonment  of  principle  than  the 
Presidency,  can  be  held  out  to  an  ambitious 
man  aspiring  to  that  high  office  ?     The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  when  elected,  has 
an  immense  patronage  to  bestow ;   has  many 
honorable  and  lucrative  offices  in  his  gift.    And 
what  stronger  temptation  than  to  receive  the 
patronage  in  his  power,  can  be  held  out  to  the 
few  assembled  here,  who  have  it  in  their  power 
to  elect  him  ?     I  apprehend,  sir,  if  this  election 
shall  frequently  devolve  upon  Congress,  that  a 
door  will  be  opened  to  corruption,  intrigue, 
and  to  office  hunters ;  and  I  apprehend,  fur- 
ther, that  through  that  door  the  evil-doer  may 
one  day  enter,  and  sap  the  foundations  of  this 
happy  Republic.     Other  countries  have  been 
revolutionized  and  involved  in  anarchy  and 
confusion,   upon  whose    ruins  despotism  has 
erected  her  throne.     I  hope,  sir,  my  apprehen- 
sions may  be  imfounded ;  but  surely  it  is  pru- 
dent in  us  to  take  warning  from  their  example, 
and  close  the  door  through  which  unprincipled 
men  may  enter,  and  obtain  an  advantage.    It 
should  be  remembered,  too,  that,  in  many  of 
the  States  of  the  Union,   the   Congressional 
elections,  for  the  next  Congress,  have  tran- 
spired some  twelve  or  eighteen  months  before 
the  Presidential  election ;  the  member  is  either 
defeated  by  a  more  favored  citizen  of  his  dis- 
trict, .who  is  to  supply  the  place  here,  and  his 
direct  and  immediate  responsibility  to  the  peo- 
ple is  destroyed ;    or  he  has  been,  previously 
elected,  and  is  assured  that  he  will  at  least  hold 
his  seat  here,  if  he  desire  it,  for  another  term. 
If  he  has  been  defeated  at  home,  he  seeks  ele- 
vation and  promotion  elsewhere;    if  he  has 
been  successful  at  home,  he  hopes  his  good 
constituents  may  forget  his  political  sin  before 
the  next  election ;  if  he  should  still  desire  to 
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hold  the  seat,  he  hopes,  by  the  assistance  of 
Executive  influence,  he  may  effect  some  local 
measure  that  may  reconcile  his  constituents,  or 
balance  in  their  estimation  the  evil  deed  he  has 
committed.  Another  argument,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, of  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  struck 
me  with  peculiar  force.  If,  says  he,  this  Gov- 
ernment is  ever  destroyed,  it  will  not  be  by 
men  in  power,  but  by  men  out  of  power. 
And  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr. 
Everett,)  who  succeeded  him,  used  a  similar 
argument,  and  told  us,  that  if  the  Government 
_  was  ever  destroyed,  it  would  not  be  by  a  Presi- 
dent elected  by  a  minority  of  the  people,  but 
by  a  President  elected  by  an  overwhelming  . 
majority  of  the  people ;  by  some  "  military 
chieftain,''''  that  should  arise  in  the  land.  Yes, 
sir,  by  some  "  military  chieftain,''''  whose  only 
crime  it  was  to  have  served  his  country  faith- 
fully at  a  period  when  that  country  needed  and 
realized  the  value  of  his  services.  I  know,  sir, 
there  are  some  politicians  in  this  country  who 
are  continually  in  alarm,  or  affect  to  be  so,  lest 
the  people  should  destroy  the  Government. 
And  I  know,  sir,  there  are  others,  and  I  am 
bold  to  say  I  am  of  the  number,  who  are  of 
opinion  that,  if  this  happy  Government  is  ever 
destroyed,  (which  God  forbid !)  it  will  be  by 
the  encroachments  and  abuse  of  power,  and  by 
the  alluring  and  corrupting  influence  of  Execu- 
tive patronage.  Eely  upon  it,  sir,  that  if  you 
should  ever  see  an  Administration  of  this 
counti'y,  whose  elevation,  whose  measures,  and 
whose  policy,  are  not  supported  by  the  good 
feelings  and  opinions  of  the  people,  there  will 
be  more  danger,  infinitely  more  danger  to  be 
apprehended  from  them,  than  all  the  ideal  dan- 
gers which  the  gentlemen  seem  to  apprehend 
are  covertly  lurking  among  the  great  body  of 
the  people  of  this  Union. 

I  shall  not,  said  Mr.  P.,  dwell  upon  another 
argument,  which  has  been  very  properly  used 
by  some  gentleman  in  the  course  of  this  debate 
— that  when  the  election  comes  to  this  House, 
it  is  calculated  to  interfere  with,  and  impede 
the  ordinary  business  of  legislation.  It  has 
not  been  my  fortune  to  witness  the  efiects  of 
an  election  here ;  this  is  the  first  time  I  have 
had  the  honor  to  be  a  humble  Representative 
of  a  portion  of  this  people  upon  this  floor.  I 
could  wish,  upon  this  great  occasion  upon 
which  we  deliberate,  that  they  were  more  ably 
represented.  But  though,  sir,  I  have  not  wit- 
nessed the  scene,  I  have  read  of  its  efiects 
upon  two  occasions,  in  the  history  of  my  coun- 
try, and  can  well  conceive  that  members  of 
Congress  wiU  be  too  apt  to  neglect  all  the  im- 
portant subjects  of  legislation,  in  devising  plans, 
intriguing,  and  managing,  to  promote  the  suc- 
cess of  their  favorite  candidate.  If  there  should 
be  no  corruption,  still  it  is  calculated  to  distract 
their  deliberations.  It  will  produce  excitement ; 
arouse  all  the  angry  feelings  of  our  nature; 
create  heart-burnings,  party  feelings,  and  sec- 
tional jealousies,  detrimental  to  the  public  wel- 
fare, and  dangerous  to  the  duration  and  stability 


of  the  Government.  The  efiects  produced  wiU 
not,  probably,  terminate  with  the  election  itself, 
but  will  mingle  and  be  felt  in  your  deliberations 
for  years  afterwards. 

We  can  no  longer,  as  our  fathers  did,  contem- 
plate the  immortal  Father  of  his  Country,  upon 
whom  all  united  in  elevating  to  this  high  sta- 
tion :  nor  can  we  call  into  our  service  the  im- 
mortal author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. A  new  generation  are  about  to  assume 
the  ptaces  of  their  fathers ;  many  are  the  aspir- 
ants to  this  high  station ;  public  opinion  is  di- 
vided, and  cannot,  in  future,  be  often  concen- 
trated on  any  one  individual.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  idle  to  suppose  that  this  elec- 
tion can  be  prevented  from  terminating  ulti- 
mately in  the  House  of  Representatives.  That  it 
will  often  devolve  here,  cannot  be  doubted; 
that  it  should  not  do  so,  I  have  attempted,  and, 
I  hope,  satisfactorily,  shown. 

These  are  some  of  the  objections  to  the  con- 
stitution in  its  present  foian,  and  some  of  the 
reasons  which  have  presented  themselves  most 
forcibly  to  my  mind,  why  the  election  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  should  in  no  event  de- 
volve upon  Congress. 

I  come  now,  said  Mr.  Polk,  briefly  to  con- 
sider the  second  resolution,  submitted  to  the 
consideration  of  the  committee  by  the  honor- 
able gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Mo- 
DuFFiE,)  which  proposes  that  each  State  in  the 
Union  shall  be  divided  into  as  many  districts  as 
there  are  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress from  such  State, 

The  object  of  this  proposition  is  to  give  to 
the  people  of  every  section  of  the  Union,  as 
near  as  may  be  consistently  with  important 
rights  reserved  to  the  States,  which  are  not 
proposed  to  be  disturbed,  their  equal  relative 
weight  in  the  election.  To  do  this,  the  public 
sentiment  should  be  fairly  ascertained — and  in 
order  to  obtain  a  fair  expression  of  the  popular 
will,  it  is  a  self-evident  proposition  to  my  mind, 
that  some  uniform  mode  of  collecting  the  public 
sentiment  should  be  established  throughout  the 
Union.  Under  the  present  provisions  of  the 
constitution,  and  the  practice  under  them, 
according  to  the  various  and  diversified  modes 
of  election,  prescribed  by  the  respective  State 
Legislatures,  do  the  people  in  every  section  of 
the  Union,  in  fact,  possess  and  exercise  their 
equal  relative  weight  in  the,  election  ?  Is  the 
public  sentiment  of  the  whole  people  of  the 
Union  correctly  ascertained  ?  No,  sir !  It  is 
demonstrable,  if  an  election  be  made  at  all  by 
the  Electoral  Colleges  without  inyolving  the 
national  calamity  (for  such  I  view  it)  of  a  re- 
currence to  the  House  of  Representatives,  a 
little  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  may  choose  the  President.  If  I 
succeed  in  establishing  this  fact,  the  necessity 
for  uniformity  and  amendment  will,  as  I  con- 
ceive, be  apparent,  if  we  hold  to  the  principle 
that  a  majority  should  rule.  What  are  the 
various  modes  of  election  at  present  established 
in  the  States?    In  some,  the  district  system 
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prevails ;  in  others,  the  Legislatures  have  as- 
sumed to  themselves  the  power  of  appointing 
electors ;  and  in  one  State  of  the  Union  (Ken- 
tucky) a  compound  of  the  district  and  general 
ticket  system  is  the  mode  prescribed  by  the  Le- 
gislature. The  State  being  entitled  to  fourteen 
electors,  is  divided  into  three  districts,  in  one 
of  which  four  electors  are  chosen,  and  five  in 
each  of  the  other  two  districts.  I  shall  not  here 
stop  to  inquire  why  this  artificial  arrangement 
of  districts  in  that  State  was  made.  Whether 
it  was  made  upon  an  emergency,  and  designed 
to  throw  majorities  in  each  district  in  favor  of  a 
particular  party,  or  of  particular  men,  is  wholly 
immaterial  to  the  present  inquiry.  In  this 
state  of  things,  a  bare  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  six  larger  States  in  the  Union  may,  by 
adopting  the  general  ticket  system,  the  Gerry- 
mandering system,  or  by  assuming  the  election 
to  the  Legislatures,  elect  the  President,  though 
a  respectable  minority,  and  very  nearly  half  of 
the  people  of  those  six  States,  and  the  whole  of 
the  people  of  the  eighteen  remaining  States, 
may  be  in  favor  of  some  other  candidate.  For 
example : 

Mlectars,  Electors. 

New  York  has  36,        a  majority  is  19 

Pennsylvania,  28,  do.  15 

Virginia,  24,  do.  13 

Ohio,  16,  do.                      9 

Massachusetts,  15,  do.                      8 

Kentucky,  14,  do.                     8 


133 
72 

61 


72 


Thus,  sir,  in  these  six  States,  there  are  133 
electoral  votes,  a  majority  of  the  whole  num- 
ber in  the  Union,  and  suflBoient,  if  united,  to 
elect  the  President  in  the  primary  colleges. 

But  the  people  in  those  six  States  are  divided 
in  opinion,  and  very  nearly  equipoised  as  to 
numbers,  between  two  contending  candidates, 
A  and  B,  for  the  Presidency.  But  A  has  small 
majorities  over  B,  in  each  of  those  States.  If 
the  district  system  were  established,  the  friends 
of  A  could  give  him  Y2  electoral  votes,  and  the 
friends  of  B  could  give  him  61  electoral  votes. 
B,  tot),  in  the  case  supposed,  might  be  supported 
by  the  remaining  eighteen  States,  or  by  such 
majorities  of  them  as,  when  added  to  his  61 
votes,  would  be  sufficient  to  elect  him.  But  by 
compressing  the  friends  of  B  in  those  six  States, 
into  the  support  of  A  by  the  effect  of  the 
general  ticket  system,  or  by  elections  made  by 
the  Legislatures ;  by  literally  suppressing  the 
■  voice  of  the  minorities,  in  each  of  those  six 
States  favorable  to  the  election  of  B  ;  by  deny- 
ing to  almost  half  the  population  of  those  States 
the  right  of  suffrage,  or  of  being  heard  in  the 
election— you,  in  truth,  enable  a  minority  of  the 
people  of  this  Union,  amounting  to  but  little 
more  than  the  fourth  of  the  whole  population, 
to  elect  the  President  against  the  will  of  all  the 
rest  of  the  people  of  the  Union,  amounting  to 


almost  three-fourths  of  our  whole  population. 
But  will  it  be  said,  that  this  likewise  is  an  ex- 
treme case,  and  will  probably  never  occur  ?  I 
answer  it  is  possible  it  may  occur,  and  cases  ap- 
proximating to  it,  and  the  same  in  principle,  if 
the  election  is  kept  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, in  all  probability  will  occur. 

This,  then,  is  our  dilemma.  Under  the  pres- 
ent provisions  of  the  constitution,  either  a  mi- 
nority of  the  whole  people  of  the  Union,  by  a 
combination  of  the  large  States,  must  elect  the 
President,  or  we  must  submit  to  the  national 
calamity  of  an  election  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Which  shall  we  choose  ?  Neither 
is  compatible  with  the  genius  of  our  free  insti- 
tutions, or  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  And 
here  will  the  larger  States  object  to  the  district 
system,  and  say,  we  cannot  part  with  the  ad- 
vantage which  we  now  have,  of  moving  in  a 
solid,  unbroken  phalanx,  and  giving  to  our  fa- 
vorite candidate  an  undivided  electoral  vote,  by 
suppressing  the  voice  of  the  minority  in  the 
State,  by  means  of  the  general  ticket  system,  or 
elections  by  the  Legislatures  ?  I  answer  that 
the  larger  States  will  receive  an  ample  equiva- 
lent for  this  surrender,  in  the  certainty  that  the 
election  can  never  devolve  upon  the  House  of 
Representatives,  where,  voting  by  States,  a  mi- 
nority, as  I  have  attempted  to  show,  and  I  hope 
successfully,  may  elect. 

Will  the  smaller  States  object  to  that  part  of 
the  resolutions  now  under  consideration,  which 
proposes  so  to  amend  the  constitution  as  that 
the  election  shall  in  no  event  devolve  upon 
Congress,  and  say,  we  cannot  part  with  the  ad- 
vantage which  we  have  of  voting  by  States, 
when  the  election  shall  devolve  upon  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  whereby  we,  though  a 
minority,  may  have  it  in  our  power  to  elect  a 
President?  I  answer,  that  the  smaller  States 
wiU  receive  an  ample  equivalent  for  this  sur- 
render, in  the  certainty  that  the  larger  States 
cannot  combine  and  move  in  an  unbroken  body 
in  the  electoral  colleges,  and  thereby  enable  a 
minority  of  the  people  of  the  Union,  by  sup- 
pressing the  voice  of  their  respective  minorities 
in  the  large  States,  to  elect  the  President,  as  I 
have  attempted  to  show,  and  I  hope  success- 
fully, they  might  do.  The  resolutions,  then, 
viewed  together,  and  not  as  substantive  and 
distinct  propositions,  in  relation  to  their  effects 
and  operations,  propose  a  compromise  to  the 
larger  and  smaller  States,  that  they  should  meet 
upon  middle  ground,  and  surrender  the  advan- 
tages which  the  one  or  the  other  might  possess 
m  certain  contingencies,  each  receiving  a  mu- 
tual consideration  from  the  other  for  the  surren- 
der thus  made.  It  is  a  surrender  of  advantages, 
too,  which  neither  should  wish  to  retain;  a 
surrender  made  not  to  each  other,  but  to  prin- 
ciple, upon  the  altar  of  their  common  country. 
But,  will  the  larger  States  object,  and  say, 
though  uniformity  in  the  mode  of  election  be 
important  and  desirable,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
iair  expression  of  the  public  will,  yet  we  cannot 
agree  that  that  mode  shall  be  the  district  system  ! 
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We  prefer  that  the  general  ticket  system  should 
he  the  mode  established  in  all  the  States,  or  we 
prefer  that  the  choice  of  electors  should  be 
made  by  the  Legislatures  in  all  the  States,  and 
that  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  modes  should 
be  uniform  throughout  the  Union.  I  answer, 
by  neither  of  these  modes  can  the  evil  com- 
plained of  be  remedied.  If  the  general  ticket 
system  be  the  uniform  mode  established,  the 
larger  States  would  still  retain  their  present 
power.  Ifi;he  Legislatures  in  all  the  States 
choose  the  electors,  the  larger  States  would  still 
retain  their  present  power.  And,  by  either  of 
these  modes,  the  predominant  party  or  faction 
in  power,  in  each  State,  by  suppressing  the 
voice  of  the  minority,  may  move  in  a  solid  front, 
and  elect  the  President.  If  it  be  contended 
that  this  is  an  advantage  which  all  the  States 
would  equally  possess,  the  idea  is  a  mistaken 
one.  Such  is  the  difference  in  the  size,  and 
quantum  of  population,  in  the  several  States, 
that  a  majority,  whose  voice  is  totally  sup- 
pressed in  the  election  in  one  of  the  larger 
States,  may  be  as  great — nay,  more  than  five 
times  as  great — as  the  whole  population  of  one 
of  the  smaller  States.  To  illustrate  this,  take, 
for  example,  the  States  of  New  York  and  Dela- 
ware, one  of  the  largest  and  one  of  the  smallest 
States  in  the  Union.  Suppose  New  York  to  be 
divided  in  opinion  between  two  candidates,  in 
an  impending  Presidential  election,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  19  to  17  of  her  36  electors.  If  the 
district  system  prevailed,  one  of  the  candidates 
would  receive  19  electoral  votes,  and  the  other 
the  remaining  17  electoral  votes.  But,  by 
establishing  the  general  ticket  system  in  New 
York,  a  large  minority,  and  very  nearly  half  of 
her  citizens  who  would  be  entitled  by  the  dis- 
trict system  to  give  17  electoral  votes,  are  liter- 
ally destroyed,  and  impressed  into  the  service 
of  the  majority.  In  Delaware,  the  whole  popu- 
,  lation  can  only  give  three  electoral  votes. 
Thus,  the  minority  in  New  York,  whose  voice 
is  totally  suppressed  in  the  election,  would  be 
more  than  five  times  as  great  as  the  whole 
population  of  Delaware.  But  suppose  Delaware 
likewise  to  be  divided  in  opinion  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  to  two  of  her  three  electors.  By 
the  district  system,  Delaware  would  give  two 
votes  to  one  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  and 
one  to  the  other.  Establish  the  general  ticket 
system  in  Delaware,  and  her  three  votes  will 
be  given  to  one  candidate,  thereby  suppressing 
the  voice  of  a  minority  of  that  State,  who,  by 
the  district  system,  would  be  entitled  to  give 
one  vote.  One  vote  of  the  minority,  then,  by 
the  general  ticket  system,  is  suppressed  in  Dela- 
ware. But  in  New  York,  by  the  same  system, 
seventeen  votes  are  suppressed.  Thus  the  mi- 
nority in  New  York,  whose  voice  is  suppressed 
by  the  general  ticket  system,  is  seventeen  times 
as  great  as  the  minority  in  Delaware,  whose 
voice  is  suppressed  by  the  same  system.  Tlius, 
sir,  it  is  seen  what  great  inequality  would  be 
produced  in  the  election  of  a  President  by 
establishing  the  general  ticket  system  as  the 


uniform  mode  in  all  the  States.  The  same  re- 
sult would  happen  by  establishing  the  mode  of 
electing  by  the  Legislatures  as  the  uniform 
mode  in  all  the  States.  The  great  excellence  of 
the  district  system  is,  that  each  district  through- 
out the  Union  would  contain  very  nearly  the 
same  quantum  of  population,  would  be  com- 
posed of  contiguous  territory,  and  would  be  very 
nearly  of  the  same  size;  and  each  district 
would  be  entitled  to  give  one  vote.  And  if, 
sir,  minorities  should  be  found  to  exist,  in  a 
Presidential  election,  in  each  district,  as  they 
may,  is  it  probable  that  there  will  be  such  a 
disparity,  such  a  disproportion  between  the  re- 
spective minorities  of  adjoining  or  different  dis- 
tricts, where  all  are  of  the  same  size,  as  would 
exist  between  the  minorities  of  different  States, 
differing  as  they  do  in  size,  some  containing 
more  than  thirty  times  as  great  a  population  as 
others ;  and,  when,  by  the  general  system,  each 
State  would  compose  one  district.  I  was 
amused,  sir,  but  not  convinced,  by  the  argu- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  (Mr. 
Stevenson,)  the  object  of  which  was  to  show 
the  superiority  of  the  general  ticket  system  over 
all  others,  and  that  minorities  in  the  district 
would  prevail.  That  honorable  gentleman  ad- 
duced, as  an  apt  example,  in  illustration  'of  his 
argument,  an  occurrence,  which  he  says  took 
place'  in  one  of, the  districts  of  Maryland,  in  the 
late  Presidential  election.  In  one  of  the  dis- 
tricts in  that  State,  he  says  there  were  a  ma- 
jority of  the  people  in  favor  of  the  election  of 
Mr.  Adams;  that  there  were  two  candidates 
for  elector  favorable  to  that  gentleman,  and  one 
in  favor  of  General  Jackson ;  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  division  of  the  friends  of  the  former, 
between  the  two  candidates  for  elector,  neither 
of  whom  would  decline  in  favor  of  the  other, 
the  elector,  friendly  to  the  latter,  received  a 
plurality  of  votes  of  the  district,  and  was  elect- 
ed. Now,  sir,  what  the  facts  were,  in  relation 
to  that  particular  district,  adduced  as -an  ex- 
ample, I  am  not  particularly  informed ;  but,  I 
understand  it  became  more  a  contest  between 
distinguished  individuals,  who  were  opposing 
candidates  for  elector,  and  who  had,  respect- 
ively, many  personal  friends,  than  a  contest  be- 
tween the  candidates  for  the  Presidency  them- 
selves; and  is,  therefore,  no  test  of  the  real 
sentiments  of  the  people  of  that  district,  and  no 
conclusive  illustration  of  the  gentleman's  argu- 
ment. But,  sir,  if  it  were,  I  have*  it  in  my 
power  to  furnish  that  honorable  gentleman  with 
a  fair  rebutter,  which  occurred  in  that  election, 
by  the  operations  of  his  favorite — the  general 
ticket  system.  The  State  of  Ohio  voted  by 
general  ticket.  Did  the  gentleman  who  re- 
ceived the  undivided  electoral  vote  of  that 
State,  in  fact  receive  the  support,  even  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  Ohio?  No,  sir;  sup- 
ported as  he  was,  by  a  very  small  number  of 
votes  over  one  of  his  competitors,  and  if  all  the 
returns  had  been  correctly  received,  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  he  obtained  even  a  plurality 
over  him.    Yet,  sir,  he  received,  in  the  electoral 
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colleges,  the  whole  vote  of  the  State  of  Ohio, 
against  the  sentiments  of  a  considerable  major- 
ity of  the  people  of  that  State;  and  yet,  sir, 
this,  I  suppose,  constitutes  the  excellence  of  the 
general  ticket  system,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia.  The  individual,  too, 
whom  the  gentleman  conceives  was,  by  the 
operation  of  the  district  system,  deprived  of  an 
electoral  vote  in  one  of  the  districts  of  Maryland 
— yes,  sir,  the  same  individual  who  had  received 
the  smallest  number  of  the  votes  of  the  people 
of  Ohio,  when  the  election  ultimately  devolved 
upon  this  House,  received  the  vote  of  that  State. 
But,  sir,  I  concur  in  opinion  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana,  (Mr.  Livingston,)  who,  a 
few  days  ago,  submitted  a  resolution,  proposing 
to  dispense  with  the  electors  altogetlier.  The 
people  require  no  such  agency.  I  believe  them 
to  be  whoUy  unnecessary,  Dispense  with  them 
altogether :  let  the  people  vote  directly  for  the 
President,  without  their  intervention,  and  the 
objection  to  the  district  system,  as  in  the  case 
in  Maryland,  which  has  presented  itself  so  for- 
cibly to  the  mind  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia, will  be  removed.  When  the  people  vote 
directly  for  the  President,  there  can  be  no  di- 
vision between  epntending  candidates  for 
elector,  in  favor  of  the  same  candidate,  and  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  each  dictrict  can  con- 
trol and  give  the  vote  of  that  district.  Another 
advantage  of  the  district  system  is,  that  the 
sentiment  of  each  mass  of  the  community 
throughout  the  Union,  composing  a  district,  is 
fairly  elicited,  and  made  to  have  its  due  and 
proportional  weight  in  the  general  collected 
sentiment  of  all  the  districts  in  the  Union. 
The  sentiment  of  no  portion  of  the  Union  is 
suppressed.  All  are  heard,  and  have  their 
proper  weight  in  determining  the  election.  I 
do  not  design,  Mr.  Chairman,  (said  Mr.  P.,)  to 
embarrass  this  discussion,  by  entering  into  de- 
tails. If  the  great  principles  contemplated  by 
the  resolutions  on  the  table,  are  retained,  de- 
tails are  comparatively  unimportant,  and  a 
spirit  of  compromise  and  accommodation  of 
opinion  should  prevail,  in  relation  to  them.  I 
shall,  therefore,  merely  suggest  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  committee,  the  plan  which  has  pre- 
sented itself  to  my  mind,  as  preferable  to  any 
other,  and  leave  it  to  them  to  determine  how 
far  it  will  afford  a  remedy  for  existing  evils.  It 
is  in  substance  this :  Each  State  shall  be  di- 
vided, by  the  Legislature  thereof,  into  as  many 
districts,  composed  of  contiguous  territory,  and 
containing,  as  near  as  may  be,  an  equal  quan- 
tum of  population,  as  shall  be  equal  to  the 
whole  number  of  Senators  and  Representatives 
in  Congress  from  that  State.  The  people  of  each 
district  shall  vote  directly  for  the  President  and 
Vice  President,  without  the  intervention  of 
electors.  The  person,  in  each  district, who  may 
have  received  the  highest  number  of  votes 
for  President,  shall  be  holden  to  have  received 
one  vote ;  and  the  person  who  may  have  re- 
ceived the  highest  number  of  votes  for  Vice 
President,  shall  be  holden  to  have  received  one 


vote.  And  if  it  shall  be  ascertained  that  no 
person  has  received  a  majority  of  the  whole 
number  of  districts  in  the  Union,  let  the  election 
be  referred  back  to  the  people,  who,  upon  the 
second  balloting,  shall,  in  like  manner,  vote  for 
one  of  the  two  highest  upon  the  list  of  the 
former  balloting  for  President,  and  so  of  the 
Vice  President.  The  details  of  this  general 
outline  of  a  system,  to  embrace  the  objects  con- 
templated by  the  resolutions,  can  be  easily 
drawn,  so  as  to  render  it  practicable,  and  easy 
to  effect  the  choice  in  this  way.  But,  if  other 
gentlemen  can  suggest  a  more  acceptable  plan, 
in  its  details,  not  varying  the  general  princi- 
ples, I  am  not  wedded  to  this,  and  have  merely 
suggested  it,  lest  it  might  be  said,  by  some,  that, 
however  great  the  objections  may  be,  to  the 
present  provision  of  the  constitution,  it  would 
be  impracticable  to  adopt  any  mode  by  which 
the  evil  could  be  remedied.  Neither  shall  I, 
Mr.  Cliainnan,  detain  the  committee  by  enu- 
merating, in  addition  to  those  I  have  mentioned, 
many  other  objections  to  the  general  ticket 
system,  or  to  the  appointment  of  electors  by  the 
Legislatures.  It  would  be  unnecessary  for  me 
to  do  so,  after  the  able  exposition  of  the  honor- 
able mover  of  these  resolutions,  (Mr.  MoDuffie,) 
in  the  opening  of  this  debate,  upon  this  part  of 
the  subject.  Some  other  objections,  however, 
have  been  made  to  the  plan  of  amendment  pro- 
posed, in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  which  de- 
mand to  be  noticed. 

The  honorable  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Stores)  has  been  more  abundant  in  objec- 
tions to  the  proposed  plan  of  amendment  than 
any  other  gentleman  who  has  addressed  the 
committee  ;  and  though  I  am  aware,  sir,  when 
I  approach  an  argument  of  that  gentleman, 
I  encounter  an  old  and  experienced  politician, 
hackneyed  in  debate,  yet  differing  with  him  in 
opinion,  as  it  is  my  misfortune  to  do,  in  almost 
every  view  he  has  taken  of  this  subject,  I  will 
boldly  meet  him,  and  avow  the  reasons  of  that 
difference.  That  gentleman  tells  us,  with  a 
warning  voice,  that  when  we  approach  this 
constitution,  we  stand  upon  holy  ground ;  that 
when  we  attempt  to  amend  it,  we  lay  violent 
hands  upon  this  mortal  work  of  our  ancestors. 
He  tells  us  he  entertains  great  reverence  for  that 
instrument;  that  he  would  not  disturb  one 
principle  which  it  contains :  and,  in  the  same 
strain  in  which  he  thus  addresses  us,  he  informs 
us  that  there  is  an  insuperable  objection  to 
the  plan  of  amendment  proposed,  because  a 
portion  of  a  certain  description  of  population, 
negro  slaves,  in  the  Southern  and  Western 
States,  will  be  represented  in  this  election. 
Now,  sir,  by  the  present  constitution,  for  which 
the  gentleman  professes  such  great  reverence, 
and  would  not  alter  or  amend  it  in  any  particu- 
lar, three-flfths  of  this  population  are  repre- 
sented m  the  election.  By  the  proposed  amend- 
ment, they  are  only  represented.  The  amend- 
ment does  not  propose  to  disturb  this  principle, 
but  leaves  it  precisely  upon  the  ground  where 
It  IS  placed  by  the  present  constitution.    So 
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that  it  was  wholly  unavailable,  and  I  must  Bay, 
unnecessary,  to  bring  up  this  question  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
present  constitution,  and  the  proposed  amend- 
ment. I  have  regretted  exceedingly,  sir,  that 
scarcely  any  subject  of  general  concern  can  be 
agitated  here,  without  having  this  unfortunate 
subject  of  slavery,  either  collaterally,  or  inci- 
dentally, brought  into  view,  and  made  to  mingle 
in  our  deliberations.  It  is  a  subject  of  peculiar 
delicacy;  but,  as  it  has  been  noticed  upon  this 
occasion,  not  only  by  the  gentleman  from  New' 
York,  but  likewise  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Evebbtt,)  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut,  (Mr.  Ingeesoll,)  suffer 
me  to  say  a  word  or  two  in  reply.  When  this 
country  became  free  and  independent,  this 
species  of  population  was  found  amongst  us. 
It  had  been  entailed  upon  us  by  our  ancestors, 
and  was  viewed  as  a  common  evU ;  not  confined 
to  the  locality  where  it  was,  but  affecting  the 
whole  nation.  Some  of  the  States  which  then 
possessed  it  have  since  gotten  clear  of  it :  they 
were  a  species  of  .property  that  differed  from  all 
other:  they  were  rational;  they  were  human 
beings.  In  fixing  the  principle  of  representa- 
tion, it  was  thought  right,  by  the  framers  of 
the  constitution,  that  they  should  at  least  be 
in  part  represented.  And,  accordingly,  three- 
fifths  of  them  are  to  be  represented;  but,  at 
the  same  time  that  they  are  to  be  represented, 
this  provision  is  incorporated  into  the  constitu- 
tion: "  Eepresentatives  and  direct  taxes  shall 
be  apportioned  amongst  the  several  States 
which  may  be  included  within  this  Union, 
according  to  their  respective  numbers."  If 
they  are  to  be  represented  then,  direct  taxes  are 
to  be  paid  according  to  that  representation, 
whenever  the  emergencies  of  the  Government 
require  it.  And  when  the  dark  cloud  of  war 
hovers  in  your  horizon;  when  a  foreign  foe 
invades  your  country ;  when  your  finances  are 
deranged';  when  money,  in  the  estimation  of 
some  Qie  sinews  of  war,  must  be  raised ;  when, 
in  order  to  raise  it,  direct  taxation  must  be 
resorted  to;  and  when,  sir,  conventions  are 
held,  in  some  sections  of  the  Union,  to  thwart 
the  operations  of  the  Grovernment,  and  for  pur- 
poses best  known  to  their  members ;  when  the 
militia,  in  other  sections  of  the  Union,  are 
withheld  from  the  public  service — do  our  neigh- 
bors commiserate  our  condition ;  do  they 
sympathize  with  us,  and  say,  we  are  oppressed 
with  unnecessary  burdens  because  we  are  re- 
quired to  pay  taxes  for  this  species  of  popula- 
lation?  Ko,  sir,  it  is  all  right  then.  Do  we 
complain,  sir,  that  we  are  thus  required  to  pay 
taxes  for  them  ?  No,  sir,  we  do  it  cheerfully, 
and  without  a  murmur.  I  hope,  therefore,  that 
this  unpleasant  subject,  not  involved  in  the 
remotest  degree,  in  the  great  questions  under 
consideration,  may  be  suffered  to  rest.  I  should 
not  have  noticed  it,  if  it  had  not  been  frequently 
adverted  to  by  gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me. 
I  hope,  sir,  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  the  digression. 
Another  argument  of  the  gentleman  from 
Vol.  IX.— 2 


New  York  is,  that,  in  all  elections,  the  minority 
have  no  rights,  and  must  submit;  that  in  an 
election  by  his  favorite  system — ^the  general 
ticket — ^the  minority  of  a  State  have  no  rights, 
and  must  submit ;  and  he  instances  the  election 
of  a  Governor  of  a  State  by  the  people  of  the 
State,  in  which  case,  he  says,  the  minority  have 
no  rights  and  must  submit.  Sir,  the  abstract 
proposition  that  a  majority  shall  prevail,  and  a 
minority  submit,  is  not  controverted ;  but  the 
analogy  of  the  gentleman  is  an  unfortunate  one ; 
aU  reasoning  from  analogy  is  dangerous,  and 
apt  to  lead  into  error.  A  case  more  analogous 
to  the  question  we  are  now  considering,  would 
have  been,  that  the  Governor  of  a  State,  elected 
by  the  people,  does  not  receive  the  unanimous 
and  undivided  vote  of  every  county  in  which 
he  happens  to  receive  a  majority. 

Another  argument  I  shall  briefly  notice.  _  The 
gentleman  thinks  that,  by  the  general  ticket 
system,  his  old  friend  in  former  days,  the  Ocm- 
cus,  would  be  much  easier  crushed  and  put 
down,  at  the  centre  of  the  State,  than  thirty- 
six  caucuses  scattered  over  thirty-six  districts, 
in  the  State.  Sir,  upon  the  subject  of  caucuses, 
I  know,  an  honest  difference  of  opinion  exists. 
For  myself,  I  have  never  entertained  but  one 
opinion  upon  this  subject.  I  had  the  honor,  in 
the  Legislature  of  my  own  State,  to  record  my 
vote  in  support  of  those  resolutions  against 
a  caucus,  which  produced  so  much  excitement, 
and  led  to  so  much  discussion,  in  the  public 
journals  of  the  country,  some  two  or  three 
years  ago.  I  have  seen  no  reason  to  change 
that  opinion.  I  cannot  subscribe  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  (Mi:  Aeoheb,) 
that  there  must  be,  in  every  State,  some  leading 
politicians,  who  control  and  dictate,  and  give 
tone  to  public  sentiment.  I  believe  that  the 
people,  if  left  untrammelled  by  this  compli- 
cated machinery  of  a  caucus,  are  competent 
to  act  for  themselves ;  but,  at  the  same  time 
that  I  entertain  these  opinions,  I  do  not  pro- 
scribe others  who  entertain  different  ones. 

But,  sir,  another  objection,  made  not  only  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  but  by  others 
who  have  engaged  in  this  discussion,  is  one  very 
important  in  its  character,  and  should  be 
maturely  considered.  It  is,  that  the  plan  of 
amendment  proposed,  interferes  with  State 
rights,  and  tends  to  consolidation  of  the  people 
of  the  Union.  Sir,  no  man  deprecates  more 
than  I  do,  any  violation  of  rights  secured  to 
the  States  by  the  Federal  Constitution:  no 
gentleman  upon  this  floor  will,  upon  all  occa- 
sions, more  pertinaciously  guard  against  the 
yawning  gulf  of  consolidation:  and,  if  I 
should  foresee  or  apprehend  that  the  plan  of 
amendment  proposed,  would  have  any  such 
tendency,  with  aU.  my  convictions  of  its  impor- 
tance, I  should  pause  and  hesitate  before  I  acted. 
I  would  in  no  instance,  knowingly,  have  an 
agency  in  producing  such  effects.  But,  sir,  I 
can  see  no  such  danger;  the  district  system 
has,  to  my  mind,  a  directly  contrary,  a 
i  diffusing   tendency.     The   argument   of    the 
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honorable  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  MoDuffie)  upon  this  part  of  the  subject, 
has  not  been  met  in  debate ;  it  has  not  been 
approached  in  a  fair,  open,  and  statesmanlike 
manner ;  it  has  been  evaded :  and  I  am  free  to 
say  that,  to  my  mind,  it  is  unanswerable.  By 
this  plan  you  propose  not  to  take  the  power  of 
electing  the  President  from  the  States,  and  to 
vest  it  in  the  General  Government,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  you  propose  to  take  the  contingent 
power  of  electing  the  President  and  Vice 
President  from  Congress,  and  to  give  it  to  the 
people  of  the  States.  Are  you  producing  con- 
solidation, or  interfering  with  State  rights,  when 
you  do  not  propose  to  accumulate  more  power 
to  yourselves,  but  to  divest  yourselves  of  a  part 
*  of  the  power  which  you  possess,  and  to  vest  it 
in  the  people  of  the  States  ?  Sir,  when  I  speak 
of  State  rights,  I  mean,  as  I  understand  the 
constitution  to  mean,  not  the  rights  of  the  Ex- 
ecutives of  the  States,  not  the  rights  of  the 
Eepresentatives  in  Congress  from  the  States,  not 
the  rights  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  States,  but 
I  mean  the  rights  of  the  people  of  the  States. 
The  Executives,  and  Legislatures,  and  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress,  of  the  States,  are  the 
public  servants  and  functionaries  of  the  people 
of  the  States,  and  can  have  no  rights  contra- 
distinguished from  the  rights  of  the  people  of 
the  States. 

Does  the  plan  of  amendment  proposed,  take 
from  the  large  States  any  of  their  rights  ?  No ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  gives  to  the  people  of  every 
portion  of  such  States,  the  power  of  being  heard 
and  felt  in  the  election.  It  takes  from  their 
servants  in  the  Legislature,  it  is  true,  the  power 
of  suppressing  the  voice  of  the  minority  in  the 
State,  by  the  operations  of  the  general  ticket 
system,  or  by  the  election  of  electors  by  the 
Legislature ;  but  it  gives  the  power  which  it 
thus  takes  from  their  servants,  which  may  be, 
and  is  often  abused,  not  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, but  to  the  people  of  those  States  them- 
selves. Does  the  plan  of  amendment  take  from 
the  small  States  any  of  their  rights  ?  No ;  it 
is  not  conceived  that  the  capricious,  interested, 
or  arbitrary  opinion  of  a  single  member  of  Con- 
gress on  this  floor,  when  the  election  devolves 
upon  the  House,  constitutes  a  State  right,  by 
which  I  mean  the  right  of  the  people  of  the 
State.  The  vote  of  the  State  may  be  given  by 
the  Representative  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
will  of  the  people  of  the  State ;  and  entertain- 
ing the  opinion,  as  some  profess  to  do,  that  the 
Representative,  when  the  election  comes  here, 
is  constitute'd  an  elector,  and  an  umpire  by  the 
constitution,  to  act  according  to  his  own  will, 
regardless  of  the  wishes  of  his  constituents; 
and,  judging  from  past  events,  is  it  not  most 
likely  that  the  votes  of  the  small  States  will 
generally  depend  upon  the  accidental  opinion 
of  the  Representative?  That  opinion  may, 
and  often  will,  misrepresent  the  wishes  of  the 
people  of  the  State,  by  giving  the  votes  of  the 
State  against  their  will.  This  ideal,  and  con- 
tingent right,  then,  supposed  to  be  vested  in 
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the  smaU  States,  is  more  in  the  name  than  in 
the  substance.  Does  the  proposed  plan  of 
amendment  interfere  with  the  two  electoral 
votes  in  each  State,  predicated  upon  the  fed- 
erative character  of  the  Senate,  and  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  State?  Does  it  take  from  the 
States  the  power  of  prescribing  the  qualifica- 
tions of  voters  in  each  State  ?  No ;  nor  does  it 
disturb  or  interfere  with  any  other  of  the  rights 
reserved  to  the  States.  Another  argument  was 
used,  sir,  if  argument  it  may  be  called,  by  the 
honorable  member  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr. 
EvBEBTT,)  which  struck  my  mind,,  on  account 
of  its  novelty,  with  peculiar  surprise.  That 
honorable  gentleman,  with  all  his  classical  and 
political  learning,  in  his  zeal  to  oppose  all 
amendment  to  the  constitution  at  this  time,  and 
search  out  all  the  possible  reasons  that  could 
exist  against  it,  insisted,  before  the  committee, 
that  any  attempt  to  propose  amendments  to 
the  constitution  was  unconstitutional.  Was  the 
gentleman  serious  in  this  puerile  conception? 
He  told  us  we  had  taken  an  oath  to  support  the 
constitution,  and  can  we,  said  he,  propose  to 
amend  or  alter  it  without  violating  that  oath  ? 
And  he  amused  us,  too,  sir,  in  illustration  of 
his  views  upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  with  a 
hypotheticsd  case,  in  which  he  figured  to  us,  that 
if  he  should  meet  my  honorable  friend  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  MoDuitie)  in  the  gallery 
of  the  House,  and  obtain  his  pledge  to  support, 
upon  the  floor,  a  favorite  measure  of  his  which 
is  unconstitutional,  would  he,  (Mr.  MoDttfi'ib,) 
said  the  honorable  gentleman,  do  so,  if,  on  re- 
flection, he  found  it  to  be  unconstitutional? 

But  we  are  admonished  by  those  who  are  op- 
posed to  amendment,  that  we  should  be  cautious 
in  touching  this  charter  of  our  liberties — ^the 
constitution — ^lest,  in  attempting  to  amend  it 
we  should  make  it  worse.  Sir,  in  the  main, 
that  valued  instrument  is  without  a  parallel 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  speaks  its  own 
eulogy ;  but  it  was  made  by  men,  and  man  and 
aU  his  works  are  imperfect.  The  wise  framers 
of  that  instrument  well  knew,  that,  in  forming 
a  system  of  government  under  a  written  con- 
stitution, in  many  of  its  features  unlike  any  that 
had  preceded  it,  in  any  age,  or  in  any  country, 
that  diflSculties,  then  unforeseen  by  them  might 
occur,  in  the  future  operations  of  the  system. 
So  sensible  were  they  that  it  was  not  the  work 
of  inspiration,  but  of  men,  that  it  might  be  im- 
perfect, and  fail  in  some  of  its  important  opera- 
tions, that  they  wisely  incorporated  into  it  the 
method  of  its  own  amendment.  And  I  appeal 
to  the  history  of  those  times,  to  know  whether 
the  constitution  would  ever  have  been  ratified 
by  the  States,  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  very- 
article  that  made  provision  for  its  own  amend- 
ments ;  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  hope  and  con- 
fident expectation  that  future  amendments 
would  be  made?  In  many  of  the  States  that 
did  ratify  it,  declaratory  amendments  were 
recommended  to  be  made  a  part  of  the  consti- 
tution. Virginia,  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
South  Carolina,  and  some  others  that  did  ratify 
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it,  at  the  time  of  ratrflcation,  proposed  that 
amendments  should  be  made.  North  Carolina, 
the  State  from  which  my  honorable  friend  be- 
fore me  (Mr.  Satjndees)  comes,  who  has  ably 
addressed  the  committee  upon  this  subject,  and 
the  State  of  my  nativity,  was  among  the  last  to 
come  into  the  Union.  She,  too,  paused,  and 
hesitated,  and  doubted,  but  was  ultimately  in- 
duced, by  this  very  clause,  to  ratify  it;  and  she, 
too,  proposed  amendments.  And  have  not  sal- 
utary amendments  been  made  to  the  original 
constitution,  as  reported  by  the  convention,  and 
ratified  by  the  States  ?  At  the  first  Congress 
held  under  the  constitution,  twelve  additional 
articles  were  proposed  to  the  States  for  ratifica- 
tion, in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  constitu- 
tion. Ten  of  them  were  ratified  by  three-fourths 
of  the  States,  and  became  a  part  of  the  consti- 
tution, and  now  constitute  your  bill  of  rights, 
and  secure  to  the  citizen  some  of  his  most  im- 
porant  privileges  and  rights.  At  the  third  Con- 
gress held  under  the  constitution,  an  additional 
article,  in  relation  to  the  suability  of  States  by 
the  citizens  of  another  State,  or  the  subjects  of 
a  foreign  State  or  power,  was  submitted  by  the 
States  for  ratification,  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  the  constitution ;  it  was  subsequently  rati- 
fied by  three-fourths  of  the  States,  and  became 
a  part  of  the  constitution. 

After  the  celebrated  contest  of  1801,  between 
Mr  Jefferson  and  Aaron  Burr,  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  had  demonstrated  the  defective  pro- 
visions of  the  then  constitution,  in  relation  to 
the  election  of  President  and  Vice  President, 
another  amendment  was  proposed  by  Congress 
to  the  States  for  ratification,  to  avoid  the  re- 
currence of  a  similar  difficulty.  The  amend- 
ment thus  proposed  was  promptly  ratified,  and* 
became  a  part  of  the  constitution.  All  these 
amendments  have  been  made  to  the  original 
constitution,  as  framed  by  the  convention. 
From  that  period  to  the  present,  no  other 
amendment  has  been  made;  but  as  we  have 
grown  older  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Govern- 
ment ;  as  we  have  witnessed  its  practical  ope- 
rations, we  have  learned  from  experience  its 
defects.  And,  sir,  though  I  reverence  its 
framers,  and  thank  my  God  that  my  destiny 
has  been  cast  in  a  country  governed  under  the 
mild,  free,  and  happy  auspices  of  this  constitu- 
tion ;  though  I  rejoice  that  I  live  in  a  country 
where  the  trembling  subject  does  not  bow 
submissively  at  the  throne  of  power,  but  in  a 
country  where  all  are  equal ;  yet  I  cannot  be 
blind  to  its  defects ;  I  cannot  idolize  it.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  has  wholly  failed  in  this  important 
particular — the  election  of  a  President;  that 
an  evil  exists  in  this  part  of  the  system ;  and 
I  believe  that  the  plan  of  amendment  proposed, 
affords  the  remedy,  and,  therefore,  I  have  given 
it  my  feeble  support. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Pbaeoe,  the  committee 
then  rose. 

Dismal  Swamp  Canal. 

An  engrossed  bill  "to  authorize  the  sub- 


scription of  stock  in  the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal 
Company  "  was  read  a  third  time. 

Mr.  Hatdbn  called  for  the .  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  question  of  the  passage  of  the  bill,  and 
the  call  was  sustained  by  the  House. 

Mr.  Powell  said  that  the  yeas  and  nays 
had  been  ordered  upon  the  engrossment  of 
the  bill ;  and  that  consequently  it  was  not  ex- 
pected they  would  be  again  required  at  this 
time.  For  the  purpose  of  giving  every  gentle- 
man an  opportunity  of  voting  upon  the  bill,  he 
'moved  for  a  call  of  the  House.  This  motion 
was  not  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Mangum  said,  this  bill  involved  a  sub- 
ject of  great  importance,  and  as  the  yeas  and 
nays  had  been  ordered,  he  wished  every  mem- 
ber to  have  an  opportunity  of  voting  on  it ; 
and  with  that  view,  wished  that  the  biU  might 
be  permitted  to  lie  on  the  table  until  to-mor- 
row, as  the  House  was  now  not  full.  The  vote 
on  the  bin,  on  Saturday,  was  looked  upon  as 
the  triumph  of  certain  principles,  and  was  ex- 
ultingly  held  up  as  such  by  certain  prints  in 
this  city.  Mr.  M.  therefore  wished  the  sense 
of  the  House  to  be  fuUy  expressed  on  the  ques- 
tion, that  every  member  might  toe  the  mark ; 
and  to  afford  all  of  them  this  opportunity,  he 
moved  that  the  bill  be  laid  on  the  table. 

This  motion  was  also  negatived — ayes  69, 
noes  94. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  passage 
of  the  bill  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  decided  in  the 
affirmative — yeas  102,  nays  72. 

So  the  bill  was  passed  and  sent  to  the  Senate 
for  concurrence. 

And  the  House  adjourned. 


TcESDAT,  March  14. 
Amendment  of  the  Constitution. 

The  House  then  again  resolved  itself  into  a 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  Mr.  MoLajie,  of  Del., 
in  the  chair,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  McDuefie 
to  amend  the  constitution,  in  relation  to  the 
election  of  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Peaece  rose,  and  addressed  the  com- 
mittee: The  question  now  under  discussion 
I  consider  of  great  importance  to  the  small 
States,  and  to  none  more  than  the  small  State 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent ;  and  if, 
consequently,  I  should  ask  for  all  the  in- 
dulgence that  has  been  given  to  others,  would 
my  request  be  an  unreasonable  one  ?  Pardon 
me,  then,  for  the  little  time  I  shall  consume  ia 
contending,  pro  oris  et  focis,  for  the  rights  and 
interests,  political  force  and  power,  of  the  small 
States — ^for  those  rights,  without  the  exercise 
and  enjoyment  of  which,  they  would  become 
politick  ciphers,  without  weight,  and  without 
influence. 

I  wiU,  in  the  first  place,  call  the  attention  of 
the  committee  to  the  propositions  that  have 
been  submitted,  twenty-one  in  number,  all 
differing  in  some  respects,  to  show  that,  if 
amendments  are  called  for,  there  are  but  few 
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in  this  Plouse  who  can  tell  what  they  are,  or 
how  they  should  be  made.  If,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, Mr.  Chairman,  amendments  were, 
or  would  be  necessary,  (and  I  do  not  think 
they  would  be  under  any,)  I  should  contend, 
that  existing  circumstances  and  the  present 
time,  would  not  justify  any  amendment  what- 
ever. It  appears  to  me  that  many  of  the  pro- 
positions have  grown  out  of  the  late  Presiden- 
tial election,  and  they  are  made  in  reference  to 
another  election,  and,  perhaps,  to  the  election 
of  a  particular  candidate ;  they  are  predicated 
upon  the  supposed  existence  of  an  evU,  as  to 
which  there  are,  in  the  minds  of  many,  very 
serious  doubts,  and,  taking  it  for  granted  that 
the  evil  has  existed,  nothing  will  satisfy  gen- 
tlemen but  an  amendment  to  the  constitution. 
Propositions  of  this  kind,  created  or  produced 
by  these  imaginary  evils,  are  not  new  in  the 
history  of  our  Government ;  they  were  an- 
ticipated by  the  framers  of  the  constitution,  and 
were  guarded  against,  as  far  aa  those  venerable 
sages  found  it  expedient  to  guard  against  them. 
Hence,  that  wise  and  salutary  feature  in  the 
constitution,  requiring  two-thirds  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress  to  propose  amendments  to  the  con- 
stitution, and  requiring  all  amendments,  thus 
proposed,  to  be  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of 
three-fourths  of  the  several  States,  before  such 
amendments  would  become  a  part  of  the  con- 
stitution. Sir,  it  was  never  intended  that  the 
constitution  should  be  affected  by  every  wind ; 
that  it  should  become  the  sport  of  the  whim, 
or  caprice,  or  passion,  of  every  discontented 
individual,  or  every  man  who  fancied  himself 
aggrieved  or  injured.  There  wiU  be  found 
men  enough  in  every  country,  who  will  fancy 
themselves  injured,  and,  to  gratify  them,  the 
constitution  must  be  altered.  At  a  critical 
period  in  the  history  of  our  country,  when  the 
late  wax  bore  hard  upon  the  people  in  that 
section  of  country  from  which  I  come,  the 
Legislatures  of  several  States  appointed  dele- 
gates to  meet  at  a  place  in  Connecticut,  render- 
ed memorable  by  their  meeting.  Those  dele- 
gates recommended  to  the  several  States  the 
propriety  of  proposing  such  amendments  to  the 
constitution,  as  would  prohibit  Congress  from 
passing  any  law  laying-  an  embargo  for  any 
period  longer  than  sixty  days.  Near  this  time, 
the  people  of  Kentucky,  dissatisfied  with  the 
conduct  of  one  of  their  senators,  who  voted 
against  the  late  war,  the  Legislature  of  that 
State  proposed  such  alterations  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  as  would  reduce 
the  term  of  a  Senator  in  Congress  to  four 
years ;  and  the  people  of  Tennessee,  who  act 
with  unusual  despatch,  in  peace  and  war, 
actuated,  perhaps,  by  similar  motives,  the 
Legislature  of  that  State  proposed  amendments 
to  the  constitution,  which  passed  both  branches, 
with  only  six  dissenting  voices,  fixing  the 
senatorial  term  at  three  years.  Suppose  these 
various  propositions  had  been  attended  to; 
suppose  all  the  propositions  to  amend  the 
constitution  that  have  been  made,  since  its 


adoption,  had  been  followed  up  with  actual 
amendments,  what  would  our  constitution  now 
have  been?  Cherish  this  spirit  of  innovation, 
this  disposition  to  make  the  constitution  bend 
to  all  the  grievances  that  some  men  suppose 
exist,  and  what  will  our  constitution  be  in  a 
few  years  to  come  ?  A  Mosaic  pavement,  in 
truth ;  here  a  piece  of  white  stone,  and  there 
a  piece  of  black. 

So  far  as  relates  to  the  propositions  now 
under  discussion,  I  have  not  heard  any  call 
from  the  people,  that  ought  to  be  heeded  or 
regarded.  The  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  Tennessee,  have  not  yet  been  con- 
curred in  by  a  single  State.  The  New  York 
Legislature,  as  well  as  that  of  Massachusetts, 
have  reported  against  them.  Neither  South 
Carolina  nor  Georgia  has  taken  any  order  upon 
them ;  and  if  any  State  has,  it  is  nnknown  to 
me.  Yet,  from  the  tenor  of  the  remarks  of 
some  gentlemen,  who  have  addressed  the  com- 
mittee, one  would  be  led  to  believe  that  the 
people  were  ripe  for  revolt,  or,  to  use  the 
quoted  language  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten 
nessee,  (Mr.  Polk,)  were  ready  "  to  cry  aloud, 
and  spare  not."  Yet  the  people,  who  are  able, 
through  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States, 
to  do,  in  effect,  what  we  are  called  upon  to  do 
for  them,  are  peaceable,  quiet,  contented,  and 
satisfied.  When  they  are  dissatisfied,  I  have 
no  doubt  we  shall  hear  from  them,  and  they 
will  be  listened  to.  I  have  heard  of  three 
physicians,  who,  by  concert,  met  the  same  man 
at  difierent  places,  within  a  pven  time,  each 
telling  him  that  he  was  unwell,  that  he  was 
dangerously  ill,  and  who  succeeded  in  persuad- 
ing him,  though  in  perfect  health,  that  he  was, 
»in  fact,  dangerously  ill.  Do  gentlemen  look 
for  like  success  in  their  attempts  to  satisfy  the 
people  their  rights  are  sacrificed,  and  their 
liberties  in  danger  ?  If  they  do,  they  will,  as 
I  apprehend,  be  disappointed.  There  is  yet 
left  too  much  virtue,  there  is  yet  remaining  too 
much  intelligence.  I  am,  Mr.  Chairman, 
almost  prepared  to  say,  that  all  the  amend- 
ments to  the  constitution,  which  have  hitherto 
been  made,  were  unnecessary.  Perhaps  the 
11th  article,  relating  to  the  suability  of  States, 
was  necessary ;  but  the  ten  preceding  ones  are, 
as  so  many  declaratory  acts,  a  bill  of  rights,  an 
enumeration  of  rights  reserved,  but  the  reserva- 
tion of  which  did  not  depend  upon  the  enumera- 
tion of  them.  They  are,  in  fact,  like  the  pro- 
positions of  my  honorable  friend  from  Massa- 
chusetts, (Mr.  Bailey,)  giving  to  Congress  the 
power  to  make  roads,  to  cut  and  construct 
canals,  when  a  large  majority  of  this  House 
have  no  doubt  Congress  has  now  this  power, 
and  when  a  large  majority  of  the  nation  is  as 
well  satisfied  as  to  the  power  of  Congress,  as 
this  House  is. 

I  come,  now,  sir,  to  the  amendment  of  the 
constitution,  which  was  made  in  1804,  relative' 
to  the  election  of  President  and  Vice  President. 
This  was  the  result  of  a  supposed  evil  manifest- 
ed in  the  election  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  1801. 
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If  numerous  ballotmgs  were  evils,  they  were 
indeed  manifested;  but  those  kind  of  evils 
exist  in  aU  our  State  Legislatures,  in  the  elec- 
tion of  Senators  to  Congress,  as  well  as  in  the 
election  of  other  officers.  Similar  evils  exist  in 
all  the  Eastern  States,  where,  in  questions  sub- 
mitted to  the  people,  majorities  are  necessary 
to  a  choice ;  but,  with  a  full  knowledge  of 
them,  and  the  consequent  inconvenience  and 
delay  growing  out  of  them,  the  people  of  the 
New  England  States  have  always  submitted 
to  them.  In  the  Presidential  election  referred 
to,  no  one  will  contend  that  the  people's  choice 
was  not  elected  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  that,  if  a  minority  President  was 
subsequently  elected,  a  majority  President  was 
at  that  period  chosen.  But,  sir,  ia  regarding 
too  much  the  inconvenience  of  that  election, 
and  applying  a  remedy  to  it — an  alteration  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States — I  am 
apprehensive  the  rights  of  the  small  States 
were  invaded,  the  effects  of  which  were  not 
foreseen,  but  wiU  hereafter  be  seriously  felt ; 
and  that  all  the  sinaJl  States  which  voted  for 
that  amendment  were  guilty  of  a  suicidal  act ; 
an  act  which  divested  them  of  one-half  of  their 
force  and  political  power;  and,  adopt  the  pro- 
posed amendments,  they  will  have  but  a  very 
little,  if  any,  left.  It  will  be  conceded,  that 
the  small  States  have  a  contingent  power,  and 
political  force,  valuable  to  them  as  members 
of  the  Confederacy,  whenever  the  election  of 
President  devolves  upon  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives ;  and  any  amendment  of  the  consti- 
tution which  takes  away  this  contingent 
power,  or  renders  the  exercise  of  it  less  fre- 
quent, affects  the  rights  of  those  States  which 
are  benefited  by  the  exercise  of  it.  Then  the 
question  recurs,  was  the  election  more  liable 
to  come  to  the  House,  previous  to  the  amend- 
ment of  1804,  than  it  now  is  ?  If  it  was,  then 
the  alteration  or  amendment  was  one  detri- 
mental to  the  interests  of  the  small  States. 
But  this  is  not  all :  that  amendment  took  from 
the  small  States  an  influence  in  the  primary 
election,  which  they  might  have  exercised,  and 
which  they  cannot  now  exercise.  Prior  to 
that  amendment,  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  by 
her  vote  alone  in  the  primary  election,  might 
have  elected  the  President,  or  might  have  de- 
termined which  of  the  two  candidates  voted 
for,  for  the  Presidency  and  Vice  Presidency, 
should  be  the  President ;  and  in  the  election 
of  1800,  if  the  eight  votes  of  South  Carolina 
had  been  given  to  the  federal  candidates, 
Adams  and  Pinokney,  (and  it  was  supposed 
they  would  have  been,)  Rhode  Island  would 
have  elected  the  President,  inasmuch  as  Mr. 
Adams  received  one  more  of  the  electoral  votes 
of  that  State,  than  General  Pinckney.  The 
committee  will  indulge  me  while  I  read  one  or 
two  extracts  from  the  speech  of  the  late  Gov- 
ernor Griswold,  of  Connecticut,  on  the  amend- 
ment of  1804: 

"The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  a 
compact  formed  by  the  several  States,  to  and  for 


the  general  good.  It  is  well  known  to  have  been 
produced  by  a  spirit  of  compromise  among  the 
several  States;  that  much  difficulty  arose  in  its 
formation;  and  perhaps  in  no  one  article  of  the 
constitution  could  have  arisen  greater  jealousies  be- 
tween the  larger  and  smaller  States,  than  that 
pointing  out  the  mode  of  electing  the  Chief  Magis- 
trate. The  larger  States,  as  is  natural  to  suppose, 
would  contend  for  an  election  according  to  the 
number  of  inhabitants  in  each  State,  as  they  there- 
by would  secure  more  votes ;  the  smaller  States,  on 
(the  principle  that  it  was  a  confederation  of  States, 
would  contend  for  an  equal  vote  ;  that  is,  to  vote 
by  States,  and  not  by  population  or  numbers.  To 
settle  the  difficulty,  the  present  article  was  agreed 
to,  and  thereby  both  of  the  above  principles,  as 
contended  for  by  the  larger  and  smaller  States, 
adopted  to  a  certain  extent;  the  mode  being  a 
mixture  of  both  principles.  First,  it  permits  the 
election  of  President  to  be  by  numbers ;  that  is, 
giving  each  State  votes  in  proportion  to  its  popu- 
lation ;  whereby  the  larger  States,  considered  in 
their  corporate  capacity  as  States,  have  the  advan- 
tage of  the  smaller  States,  in  their  corporate  ca- 
pacity as  States.  But,  in  case  of  a  failure  of  choice 
in  the  first  mode,  then  the  second,  of  choosing  by 
States,  is  to  be  pursued,  whereby  the  smaller  States 
have  an  equal  vote  with  the  larger  States. 

"  In  no  other  place  than  on  this  floor,  are  the 
smaller  States  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  larger 
States,  in  the  choice  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

"  It  follows,  then,  of  course,  that  the  greater  the 
chance  of  bringing  the  States  to  a  vote  on  this 
floor,  the  more  advantageous  it  is  to  the  smaller 
States ;  as,  here,  the  smaller  States  are  as  powerful 
as  the  larger  States.  By  the  constitution,  as  it  now 
stands,  there  are  two  chances  for  a  choice  of  Presi- 
dent on  this  floor :  1st,  when  there  are  more  per- 
sons than  one  who  have  a  constitutional  majority 
of  votes,  and  are  equal  in  number ;  2d,  when  there 
is  no  person  who  has  a  constitutional  majority. 
Only  one  of  the  above  cases  can  happen  at  a  time ; 
T)ut  there  is  always  a  chance  for  one  of  the  two  to 
happen.  But,  by  the  proposed  amendment,  the 
first  beforementioned  chance  can  never  happen ;  it 
is  whoUy  taken  away,  and  only  one  possible  chance 
of  voting  on  this  fioor  by  States  is  left ;  for,  when 
your  ballots  designate  who  is  voted  for  as  Presi- 
dent, it  can  never  happen  that  more  persons  than 
one  can  have  a  constitutional  majority  of  votes. 
One  chance,  then,  of  voting  on  this  floor  by  States 
being  taken  away,  by  the  proposed  amendment,  it 
follows,  irresistibly,  that  the  smaller  States  will  be 
injured,  and  the  larger  States  benefited. 

"  The  present  mode  for  bringing  forward  candi- 
dates for  the  oflSce  of  President  and  Vice  President 
is  the  least  liable  to  call  forth  art,  intrigue,  and 
corruption  ;  the  uncertainty  of  the  event,  and  the 
difficulty  of  making  arrangements,  are  strong 
checks  to  the  artful  and  designing.  But,  the  mo- 
ment the  mode  pointed  out  by  this  resolution  is 
adopted,  the  door  for  intrigue  and  corruption  is 
open ;  the  candidates  and  their  friends  can  calcu- 
late with  certainty,  and  apply  the  means  direct ; 
the  power  of  party,  influence  of  office,  art,  cun- 
ning, intrigue,  and  corruption,  will  all  be  used,  and 
used  to  effect,  because  the  object  is  certain." 

And  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  permit  me,  in  this 
stage  of  my  argument,  to  notice  one  remark  of 
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the  honorable  gentlemaa  from  Virginia,  who 
first  addressed  the  committee,  (Mr.  Abohbe,) 
that  the  election  of  President  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  was  considered,  by  the  framers 
of  the  constitution,  as  a  mere  dernier  resort, 
and  one  which  it  was  calculated  would  seldom 
occur.  As  the  constitution  stood  before  1804, 
this  House  was  the  most  probable  resort  of 
election,  and  the  framers  of  the  constitution 
intended  it  should  be:  for  more  than  three 
months  and  a  half,  out  of  the  four,  the  conven- 
tion were  in  session,  they  steadily  and  uniformly 
adhered  to  an  election  by  Congress,  and  voted 
down  every  form  of  proposition  which  served 
to  take  it  from  Congress  and  give  it  to  the  peo- 
ple. I  will  not  read  the  whole  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Convention  of  1787,  inasmuch  as 
they  have  been  repeatedly  referred  to ;  one  or 
two  of  these  extracts  will  suflBce : 

"  June  2. — In  (Jommittee  of  the  Whole,  Mr.  Wil- 
BOH,  of  Pennsylvania,  moved  to  postpone  Mr.  Ean- 
roLFH's  motion,  in  relation  to  the  Executive,  in  or- 
der to  take  up  his  motion,  to  divide  the  States  into 
districts,  for  the  choice  of  electors ;  this  motion  was 
negatived  ;  Teas,  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  New 
Torlc  divided.  Nays,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
Delaware,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
and  Georgia. 

"  It  was  then  voted,  that  the  President  should  be 
chosen  by  Congress  for  seven  years ;  Yeas,  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut,  New  York,  Delaware,  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia. 
Nays,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland. 

"June  19.— The  Committee  of  the  Whole  re- 
ported to  the  House  the  resolutions  as  agreed  to 
— that  the  President  should  be  appointed  by  Con- 
gress, for  seven  years,  and  be  ineligible  a  second 
time. 

"  JuLT  IT. — ^The  ninth  resolution  from  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  being  under  consideration,  it 
was  moved  that  the  President  should  be  appointed 
by  the  people,  and  not  by  Congress ;  Yea,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Nays,  9.  It  was  then  moved  that  he  be 
chosen  by  electors  appointed  by  the  State  Legisla- 
tures ;  Yeas,  Delaware  and  Maryland.  Nays,  8.  It 
was  then  voted,  unummounly,  that  the  President 
should  be  chosen  by  Congress." 

I  will  not,  Mr.  Chairman,  detain  the  commit- 
tee by  further  reading  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Convention.  I  have  gone  far  enough  to 
show,  that  an  election  by  the  House  was  not 
to  the  framers  of  the  constitution,  by  any 
means,  an  unexpected  event.  And  I  think  I 
have  now  shown,  that  the  amendment  of  1804 
was  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  small 
States :  and,  if  they  are  stripped  of  one  right, 
and  divested  of  one  power  after  another,  the 
time  will  soon  arrive,  when  they  will  have 
nothing  remaining,  nothing  that  is  worth  pos- 
sessing. If  the  fundamental  principles  of  Gov- 
ernment are  to  be  changed  for  "  light  and  tran- 
sient causes,"  what  guarantee  have  the  small 
States,  that  will  secure  to  them  their  equal  rep- 
resentation in  the  other  branch  of  the  Legisla- 
ture ?  Already  we  are  threatened  with  a  con- 
vention of  the  people,  in  which  every  part  of 
the  constitntion  can  be  altered ! 


I  will  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  examine  the  dif- 
ferent modes  of  appointing  electors.  "Each 
State  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner  as  the  Leg- 
islature thereof  may  direct,  a  number  of  elec- 
tors, equal  to  the  whole  number  of  senators  and 
representatives  to  which  the  State  may  be  en- 
titled in  the  Congress."  This  is  evidently,  to 
my  mind,  a  State  right,  and  cannot  be  altered 
without  impairing  the  rights  of  the  State. 
Many  have  contended  that  the  State  Legisla- 
tures have  no  right  whatever  to  appoint  the 
electors,  and  that  the  framers  of  the  constitu- 
tion never  intended,  never  contemplated,  such 
an  appointment,  when,  at  the  first  election  of 
President,  the  electors  were  appointed  in  every 
State  in  the  Union,  with  the  exception  of  three, 
by  the  State  Legislatures.  These  appointments 
were  made  when  the  people  could,  and  no 
doubt  did,  avail  themselves  of  the  aid,  counsel, 
and  services,  of  the  framers  of  the  constitution 
themselves.  The  Federalist  has  been  frequently 
resorted  to,  as  a  contemporaneous  exposition  of 
the  constitution.  It  has  been  read  to  warrant, 
to  illustrate,  and  to  enforce,  every  argument 
that  has  been  made.  To  show  that  the  State 
Legislatures  could  appoint  the  electors,  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Madison,  although  this  mode  is 
not  with  me  a  favorite  one,  I  hope  to  be  in- 
dulged with  one  extract  from  No.  45,  page 
355: 

"The  State  governments  may  be  regarded  as 
constituent  and  essential  parts  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, whilst  the  latter  is  in  nowise  essential  to 
the  operation  or  organization  of  the  former.  With- 
out the  intervention  of  the  State  Legislatures,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  cannot  be  elected 
at  all ;  they  must,  in  all  cases,  have  a  great  share  in 
his  appomtment,  and  will,  perhaps,  in  most  cases,  of 
themselves,  determine  it." 

In  many  cases,  the  State  Legislatures  may 
appoint  the  electors  with  the  fSlest  approba- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  people :  in  some,  they 
would  be  warranted  in  making  the  appoint- 
ments from  expediency,  policy,  and  from  neces- 
sity. Let  us  advert  to  the  election  of  Washing- 
ton to  the  Presidency,  when  there  was  scarcely 
a  dissenting  voice,  or  one  raised  in  opposition 
to  him.  In  his  election,  was  the  apointment 
of  the  electors  by  the  State  Legislatures  an  en- 
croachment upon  the  rights  of  the  people? 
When  Mr.  Jefierson  was,  for  the  second  time, 
a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  there  was  hardly 
an  organized  opposition  to  him,  and  in  many 
States  in  the  Union,  there  was  no  opposition. 
Under  such  circumstances,  was  the  exercise  of 
this  appointing  power  by  those  State  Legisla- 
tures who  thought  proper  to  exercise  it,  an  in- 
vasion of  the  people's  rights  ?  There  are  cases, 
I  repeat,  in  which  the  exercise  of  this  power 
by  the  State  Legislatures  may  be  justified  from 
necessity,  and  policy  also.  Take,  for  illustra- 
tion, the  case  of  a  State,  one-half  of  which,  in 
time  of  war,  is  m  the  possession  of  the  enemy 
—this  may  be  considered  an  extreme  case,  but 
It  was  the  situation  of  Maine  during  the  late  war 
—an  election  by  districts  would  be  impraotica 
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ble ;  and,  although  the  territory,  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  enemy  is,  for  some  purposes,  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  a  foreign  territory,  I  ask 
gentlemen,  if  the  electoral  votes  of  a  State  are 
to  be  curtailed  by  this  temporary  possession? 
If  not,  then,  ex  necessitate,  the  Legislature  must 
appoint.  We  learn  from  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina,  who  first  addressed  the  com- 
mittee, (Mr.  Saottdees,)  that  the  Legislature  of 
that  State  once  exercised  this  appoiuting  pow- 
er, and,  in  doing  so,  nobly  sustained  Mr.  Madi- 
son. Sir,  the  case  referred  to  by  that  honorable' 
gentleman,  is  a  case  in  point,  to  show  that  it  is 
sometimes  expedient,  and  may  be  good  policy, 
for  State  Legislatures  to  exercise  this  power. 
The  case  referred  to,  was  one  during  the  late 
war ;  and  combinations  were  then  the  order  of 
the  day ;  the  avowed  objects  of  which  were,  a 
speedy  peace,  and  a  glorious  termination  of  the 
war.  There  was  too  much  reason  for  believing 
that  these  were  not  the  real  objects.  The  votes 
of  Pennsylvania  and  North  Carolina  were  ne- 
cessary to  secure  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Madison, 
and,  "to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,"  the 
Legislature  of  North  Carolina  interposed. 
They  were,  in  my  opinion,  justified  in  exer- 
cising a  right,  which,  by  the  constitution,  it 
was  lawful  for  them  to  exercise,  and,  under 
similar  circumstances,  would  be  again  justified. 
If  the  choice  of  electors  had  been  submitted  to 
the  people,  the  result  might  have  been  different, 
and  still  that  result  would  not  have  been  a  fair 
expression  of  the  voice  of  the  people  of  the 
State,  but  an  expression  of  the  opinions  of 
those  who  were  at  home,  when  ten  thousand 
of  the  independent  freemen  of  that  State  might 
have  been  abroad,  fighting  the  battles  of  their 
conntiy. 

In  further  illustration  of  this  policy  and  ex- 
pediency, suffer  me  to  advert  to  another  case, 
of  which  I  am  reminded  by  seeing  near  me  my 
worthy  friend  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Evbe- 
ETT.)  In  reference  to  the  political  or  party  dis- 
tinctions, as  they  have  existed,  the  town  of 
Marblehead,  distinguished  as  the  birthplace  of 
one  Vice  President,  and  other  illustrious  men, 
and  more  distinguished  for  the  enterprise, 
laudable  zeal,  and  uniform  patriotism  of  its  cit- 
izens, stood,  at  the  commencement  of  the  late 
war,  in  the  proportion  of  six  hundred  and  fifty 
voters  on  one  side,  to  about  sixty  or  seventy  on 
the  other.  During  the  war,  the  citizens  of 
that  place  were  fighting  the  battles  of  their 
country,  in  the  army,  in  the  navy,  on  board  of 
private  armed  vessels — on  the  land,  on  the 
lakes,  and  on  the  ocean.  The  town  was  liter- 
ally drained  of  its  population ;  and,  during  the 
war,  at  one  period,  the  minor  party  succeeded 
in  electing  their  candidate  to  the  Legislature  of 
the  State.  Sir,  the  political  sentiments  of  a 
State  may  be  changed  in  the  same  way  as  were 
changed  the  political  sentiments  of  the  town 
referred  to.  I  ask,  then,  sir,  if  it  would  be  a 
stretch  of  power,  on  the  part  of  any  State  Leg- 
islature, whose  members  are  chosen  by  a  fuU 
expression  of  the  opinions  of  all  the  people  of  a 


State,  when  at  home,  and  quietly  pursuing  their 
wonted  occupation,  which  should  exercise  this 
appointing  power,  although  the  majority  of  the 
people  at  home,  and  the  majority  brought  about 
in  the  way  referred  to,  entertain  opinions  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  members  of  the  State 
Legislature  ?   . 

These  are  my  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  against 
taking  from  the  State  Legislatures  the  right  to 
exercise  this  power.  I  do  not  presume  it  will 
be  often  exercised :  seldom  when  it  is  known 
that  the  people  are  averse  to  the  exercise  of  it ; 
and  there  may  be  cases  in  which  it  ought  to  be 
exercised.  I  will  claim  the  indulgence  of  the 
committee,  whilst  I  examine  the  proposed  mode 
of  choice  by  districts.  It  has  been  already 
shown  that,  by  this  njode,  a  minority  may 
elect :  and  the  late  vote  in  Maryland  has  been 
referred  to,  where  a  minority  of  those  who 
voted,  elected  seven  of  the  eleven  electors.  In 
a  late  congressional  election  of  Eepresentatives 
to  Congress,  by  districts,  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  of  the  members  elected  there  were  chosen, 
to  use  terms  introduced  in  the  course  of  this  de- 
bate, fourteen  Olintonians  to  twenty  BucktaU 
members,  when  the  aggregate  votes  given  to 
the  Clintonians  far  outnumbered  those  given  to 
the  other  party. 

The  election  by  districts  might,  in  many 
cases,  restrain  the  power  of  large  States,  and 
lessen  their  force  and  influence,  more  especially 
those  large  States  that  had  not  a  candidate  of 
their  ovni ;  and  if,  coming  as  I  do,  from  one  of 
the  smallest  States  in  the  Union,  I  could  be  ac- 
tuated by  motives  which,  I  hope,  have  not  in- 
fluenced others,  I  should  not  object  to  this ;  but 
I  am  not  influenced  by  such  considerations; 
willing  to  retain  all  the  powers  the  constitution 
conferred  upon  the  smaller  States ;  and  willing, 
at  the  same  time,  the  large  States  should  derive 
from  the  constitution  all  the  advantages  their 
numbers  can  give  them.  In  districts,  there  is  a 
better  field  presented  for  intrigue  and  corrup- 
tion ;  as  you  lessen  the  sphere  of  operation  of 
some  men,  you  enable  them  to  concentrate  their 
forces,  and  to  act  with  more  success  and  eflScien- 
cy.  There  is  one  view  which  I  shall  take  of  the 
election  by  districts,  which  is  different  from  the 
views  of  any  ofthose  who  have  preceded  me. 
It  is  contended  that  the  district  system  is  neces- 
sary to  preserve  the  rights,  the  power,  and  in- 
fluence of  the  small  States.  I  hold  directly  the 
reverse  to  be  the  case :  district  the  small  States, 
and,  in  the  primary  elections,  they  wiU  lose 
what  little  political  force  and  influence  they 
now  have.  And  why?  Because  the  large 
States,  hereafter,  wiH  have  the  President  and 
Vice  President ;  they  will  be  men  who  reside 
in  those  States,  are  born  there,  or  are  a  favorite 
of  those  States.  From  State  pride,  and  the 
esprit-du-corps,  which  wiU  always  have  an  in- 
fluence, they  will  hereafter  present  an  undi- 
vided vote,  let  the  mode  of  election  be  what  it 
may,  by  general  ticket,  by  Legislature,  or  by 
districts.  The  small  States,  and  the  States  of 
secondary  grade,  having  no  candidates,  faction 
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may  tear  them,  and  division  destroy  their  force. 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  have  nearly  as 
many  of  the  votes  as  five  of  the  Eastern  States, 
six  of  the  States  lying  in  the  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware;  the 
proportion  is  as  sixty-four  to  seventy-one.  Se- 
lect from  New  York  the  oandidat/s  for  the  Pres- 
idency, and  from  Pennsylvania  the  candidate 
for  the  Vice  Presidency,  and  those  States  wiU 
hereafter  give  an  undivided  vote,  whether  the 
choice  he  hy  districts,  legislature,  or  general 
ticket ;  hut  divide  the  thirteen  States  to  which 
I  have  referred,  into  districts,  perhaps  the  time 
will  never  arrive,  when  one-half  of  their  votes 
wiU  be  given  to  any  one  candidate.  We  can- 
not judge  of  the  future  by  the  past ;  the  local, 
the  political  distinctions,  which  have  existed, 
will  not  last  forever ;  and  we  ought  to  recollect 
that,  in  making  this  amendment,  or  the  other 
amendment  to  the  constitution,  if  we  no  w  have  in 
view  one  political  interest,  or  another  interest, 
the  course  that  will  best  promote  the  interest 
of  this  or  that  man,  the  constitution,  with  the 
amendments  that  may  he  made,  may  outlive  all 
those  interests  and  all  the  individuals,  that  can 
be  affected  by  the  immediate  operation  of  the 
amendments  that  may  be  agreed  to.  Leave  it 
optional  with  the  States  to  elect  by  district,  or 
otherwise,  as  may  best  subserve  their  own  pur- 
poses, and  as  the  people  of  the  several  States 
may  think  beat — ^for  they  will  govern,  they  will 
be  heard,  and  will  have  that  mode  which  they 
prefer — gentlemen  need  not  give  themselves 
any  apprehensions  on  this  subject. 

As  to  the  mode  of  electing  members  of  Con- 
gress, in  all  but  the  Eastern  States,  a  plurality 
alone  is  aU  that  is  required  to  make  a  choice ; 
in  the  New  England  States,  the  candidate  that 
is  elected,  must  have  a  majority  of  all  the  votes 
polled.  Here,  then,  is  an  essential  difference 
as  to  the  mode  of  choice — a  difference  I  have 
been  made  sensibly  to  feel.  Much  has  been 
said  about  a  minority  President;  non  constat 
one-half  of  the  representatives  on  this  floor  are 
minority  representatives.  The  honorable  mover 
of  these  resolutions  may  come  here  as  a  repre- 
sentative, when  a  large  majority  of  his  constit- 
uents may  be  opposed  to  his  election.  I  do 
not  think  that  wiU  soon  take  place :  for  I  learn 
that  gentleman  is  deservedly  popular  in  his 
district ;  and  if  zeal,  fidelity,  and  a  display  of 
ehining  talents  in  advocating  their  interests, 
and  guarding  their  rights,  can  secure  popularity, 
he  will  with  them  long  continue  to  be  popular. 
Yet,  in  that  gentleman's  district,  if  A  has  two 
thousand  and  fifty  votes,  B  two  thousand  and 
forty-nine,  and  0  two  thousand  and  forty-nine, 
A  is  elected,  although  there  is  almost  a  ma- 
jority of  two  to  one  against  him ;  and  A,  elected 
under  such  circumstances,  is,  undoubtedly,  the 
people's  candidate,  and  is  elected  hy  the  people. 
There  is,  at  present,  among  the  States,  no  uni- 
formity as  to  the  time  of  electing  members, 
although  Congress  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  have  the  power  of  fixing  the 
time;  yet,  they  never  have  interfered,  and  a 


committee  raised  upon  that  subject,  at  this  ses- 
sion, have  reported  almost  unanimously  against 
any  interference  on  the  part  of  Congress.  _  If 
there  be  evils  growing  out  of  this  state  of  things 
Congress  has  wisely  left  the  remedy  in  the 
power  of  the  several  States,  to  be  applied  as 
they  may  think  most  judicious. 

I  come  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  other 
proposition,  and  certainly  the  most  important 
one,  if  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  small 
States  are  to  be  either  guarded  or  protected — 
the  proposition  which  contemplates  the  removal 
of  the  election  of  President  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  the  loss  which  the  small 
States  will  consequently  sustain ;  judging  from 
the  tenor  of  the  remarks  and  arguments  of  the 
honorable  mover,  they  are  to  have  no  compen- 
sation, and  are  to  be  in  no  way  indemniiedi 
This  contingent  power  is  aU-importalTt  to  the 
small  States,  and,  without  it,  some  of  them 
would  have  never  become  members  of  the  Con- 
federacy, nor  come  into  the  Union.  Rhode 
Island  did  not  become  a  member  until  late  in 
the  year  1790,  and  then  by  a  majority  of  only 
two  votes,  in  the  second  convention  that  was 
called  to  adopt  the  constitution ;  and  this  re- 
sult was  produced  by  bringing  to  bear  the 
weight  and  influence  of  the  wealth  and  aris- 
tocracy of  the  State.  Such  were  the  jealousies 
and  apprehensions  of  the  people  of  that  State; 
so  tenacious  were  they  of  their  rights;  they 
reluctantly  yielded  their  assent,  and  joined  the 
Confederacy.  But,  sir,  if  the  members  of  that 
Convention  had  been  told,  that  within  thirty- 
six  years  of  the  time  the  people  of  that  State 
became  members  of  the  Union,  propositions 
would  be  made,  seriously  discussed,  and  strong- 
ly, ably  enforced,  calculated  to  deprive  that 
State  of  the  benefits  one  of  the  features  in  the 
constitution  gave  to  it,  and  the  one  that  was 
best  calculated  to  preserve  the  political  power 
of  small  States,  Rhode  Island  would  never  have 
become  a  member  of  the  national  Union,  nor 
come  into  it  other  than  a  conquered  province, 
We  need  but  look  into  the  constitution  to  show 
that  it  was  formed  in  the  spirit  of  compromise 
and  in  reference  to  State  rights ;  and  any  altera- 
tions which  affect  those  rights,  is  such  an  in- 
fringement upon  the  compact  itself  as  to  de- 
stroy the  compromise  upon  which  it  was  form- 
ed. The  compromise  is  seen  in  the  equal  rep- 
resentation in  the  Senate,  in  the  treaty-making 
power,  in  the  apportionment  of  representatives 
and  direct  taxes,  and  in  the  choice  of  President 
Mid  Vice  President,  on  the  final  vote,  in  the 
House  of  Representatives ;  and  no  part  of  the 
compromise  is  more  important  to  the  small 
States  than  the  latter.  To  show  the  light  in 
which  the  Convention  viewed  the  great  work 
they  had  completed,  I  will  read  one  or  two 
extracts  from  the  letter  of  Washington,  written 
alter  the  constitution  was  framed : 

_  ';  It  is  at  all  times  difficult  to  draw,  with  pre- 
cision, the  line  between  those  rights  which  must  be 
surrendered,  and  those  which  may  be  reserved- 
and,  on  the  present  occasion,  this  difficulty  was  in- 
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creased  by  a  difference  among  the  several  States  as 
to  their  situation,  extent,  habits,  and  particular  in- 
terest. The  constitution  which  we  now  present  is 
the  result  of  a  spirit  of  amity,  and  of  that  mutual 
deference  and  concession  which  the  peculiarity  of 
our  political  situation  rendered  indispensable." 

If  the  constitution  was  formed  in  the  true 
spirit  of  compromise,  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  inquire  into  the  relative  loss  and  gain  be- 
tween the  large  and  small  States ;  and  if,  upon 
investigation,  it  shall  be  found  that  the  common 
and  practical  operation  of  the  constitution  has 
been  such,  and  ■will  continue  to  be  such,  as  to 
lessen  the  weight  of  the  small  States,  with  all 
their  contingent  advantages,  they  wUl  be  fully 
justified  in  claiming  and  exercising  all  the  rights 
which  were  fully  guaranteed  to  them.  When 
the  constitution  was  framed,  presented  to  the 
people,  and  adopted  by  the  small  States,  it  was 
expected  the  number  of  States  would  be  in- 
creased ;  but  no  one  anticipated  the  rapid  in- 
crease, and  no  one  anticipated  the  incorporation 
of  States  out  of  territories  not  within  the  old 
dominion  of  the  United  States;  and  every  ad- 
dition of  States  which  has  been  made  to  the 
Union,  has  decreased  the  power  of  the  old 
States,  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States ;  and 
has,  by  making  necessary  an  increase  of  the 
representative  ratio,  decreased  also  the  power  of 
the  old  States  in  the  other  branch  of  the  Na- 
tional Legislature.  When  the  constitution  was 
adopted,  the  federative  ■\j)ice  bore  proportion 
to  the  popular  voice,  of  twenty-six  to  sixty-flve ; 
there  were  then  thirteen  States,  with  twenty- 
six  Senators,  and  sixty-five  Representatives ;  of 
which  New  Hampshire  had  three,  Massachu- 
setts eight,  Ehode  Island  one,  Connecticut  five. 
New  York  six,  New  Jersey  four,  Pennsylvania 
eight,  Delaware  one,  Maryland  six,  Virginia 
ten,  North  and  South  Carolina  each  five,  and 
Georgia  three.  Now,  the  federative  voice  bears 
a  proportion  to  the  popular  voice,  of  forty-eight 
to  two  hundred  and  thirteen.  When  the  con- 
stitution was  adopted,  Rhode  Island,  with  one 
Representative,  had  one  sixty-fifth  of  the  whole 
representation,  and  Delaware  the  same;  but 
now,  Rhode  Island,  with  two  Representatives, 
has  not  one  hundi-ed  and  sixth  part  of  the  whole 
representation,  and  Delaware  has  now  a  two 
hundred  and  thirteenth  part  of  the  whole. 
Each  had  one-thirteenth  of  the  representation 
in  the  Senate;  now,  but  one  twenty-fourth. 
Each  had  one-thirtieth  of  the  electoral  votes ; 
now,  Rhode  Island  has  about  one  sixty-fifth, 
and  Delaware  one  eighty-seventh.  Each  had, 
on  the  final  vote,  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, one-thirteenth — and  now,  one  twenty- 
fourth.  Small  States,  in  apportionments,  suffer 
more  than  large  ones,  by  their  fractions.  Take 
from  Ehode  Island  one  Representative,  and  you 
take  one-half  of  her  whole  representation :  take 
from  New  York  one,  that  State  will  have 
thirty-three  remaining:  and  if  Rhode  Island 
Should  lose  one  Representative,  that  State  must 
have  a  large  fraction  for  years.  Delaware  has 
now  a  fraction  of  thirty-two  thousand ;  and,  if 


the  late  apportionment  bill,  as  reported  by  the 
Committeeof  the  Whole,  when  imder  discussion, 
had  become  a  law,  Rhode  Island  would  have 
been  left  with  a  fraction  of  thirty-eight  thou- 
sand. Small  States  are  continually  liable  to 
snfi^er  in  this  mode.  Once,  in  every  ten  years, 
Rhode  Island  must  struggle  for  one-half  of  her 
representation. 

What,  sir,  is  the  effect  of  this  fraction,  con- 
sidering the  usages,  as  well  as  many  of  the  estab- 
lished rules  of  the  Government  ?  In  the  distri- 
bution among  the  several  States  of  many  of  the 
Government /araors,  I  do  not  speak  of  Executive 
patronage,  the  representative  ratio  is  resorted 
to  as  a  rule.  This  is  the  standard  by  which  the 
appointment  of  cadets  for  the  military  school  is 
governed.  I  have  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  my 
desk,  a  bill  which  has  been  reported,  creating 
a  school  fund,  which  contemplates  a  distribu- 
tion of  the  same,  according  to  the  number  of 
Representatives  in  each  State ;  and,  upon  the 
principles  of  this  biU,  your  State  has  a  fraction 
of  thirty-two  thousand,  which  can  derive  no 
benefit  whatever  from  it.  Small  States  must 
always  suffer,  in  the  distribution  of  public 
moneys.  When  standing  alone,  their  expecta- 
tions must  be  small,  or  they  will  certainly  be 
disappointed.  The  most  successful  argument 
that  was  urged,  and  probably,  the  most  judi- 
cious one,  that  was  made  in  favor  of  the  fortifi- 
cations now  erecting  in  Ehode  Island,  was 
bottomed  upon  the  importance  of  the  forti- 
fications to  other  States.  The  waters  of  the 
Narragansett  Bay  were  the  key  to  Long  Island 
Sound,  and  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  Suppose,  sir, 
a  question  should  arise,  in  the  location  of  the 
contemplated  naval  school,  between  Delaware 
and  the  State  of  New  York — and  Delaware, 
for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  we  will  say,  was 
the  most  suitable  place,  would  the  small  State 
of  Delaware,  with  one  Representative,  able  and 
distinguished  as  he  is,  stand  an  equal  chance, 
here  or  elsewhere,  with  the  great  State  of  New 
York,  with  her  thirty-four  Representatives? 
These  are  inconveniences  which  the  smaller 
States  must  calculate  upon.  Suppose  two  men 
were  equally  qualified  for  the  Presidency,  and 
had  equal  claims,  one  living  in  Delaware,  and 
the  other  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  or  Vir- 
ginia— which  would  be  the  most  likely  to  suc- 
ceed ?  Sir,  I  doubt,  if  Washington  had  been  a 
citizen  and  resident  of  one  of  the  smallest  States, 
whether  he  would  have  been  elected  a  second 
time. 

WhUe  the  smaller  States  have  not  had,  by 
the  common  operation  of  the  constitution,  all 
the  benefits  and  advantages  which  they  had  a 
right  to  expect,  I  will  proceed  to  show,  that 
the  infiuence  and  political  power  of  some  of 
the  larger  States  have  increased,  beyond  the 
calculations  of  the  framers  of  the  constitution ; 
and,  perhaps,  the  increase  has  been  much  great- 
er than  the  States  to  which  I  shall  refer  antici- 
pated. I  approach,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  subject 
with  reluctance,  cum  mam/Hua  certe  tremulis — 
knowing,  how  sensitive   many  gentlemen  on 
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this  floor  are,  whenever  the  suhjeot  I  propose, 
but  for  a  moment,  to  examine,  is  brought  into 
discussion,  and  believing  it  right,  that  their 
sensations  should  be  excited,  whenever  any 
discussion  should  remind  them  of  their  un- 
pleasant and  unfortunate  circumstances:  but, 
sir,  gentlemen  wiU  do  me  the  justice  to  believe 
me,  when  I  tell  them  I  speak  the  undissembled 
sentiments  of  my  heart,  when,  in  my  opinion, 
I  declare,  that  the  proposed  amendment  aims 
a  deadly  blow  at  the  political  power  of  the 
State  to  which  I  am  indebted  for  a  seat  in  this 
House.  Shall  I  not,  then,  be  justified  by  the 
occasion,  in  drawing  an  argument  /rom  any 
legal  source,  that  will  have  a  tendency  to  show 
the  fallacy  of  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
resolutions,  and  the  injustice  of  the  proposed 
amendments?  The  constitution  was  framed 
and  adopted  by  the  States,  in  a  spirit  of  com- 
promise :  and  shall  one  portion  of  the  States 
enjoy  all  the  benefits,  while  another  shall  be 
deprived  of  what  it  was  intended  they  should 
enjoy  ?  Sir,  one  portion  of  the  States  have  en- 
joyed all  that  they  could  ever  have  expected, 
or  hoped  for — ^nay,  more.  I  speak  in  reference 
to  States  with  "  a  population  of  a  certain  kind." 
I  will  not,  on  this  occasion,  nor  on  any  other, 
if  I  can  possibly  avoid  it,  in  this  hall,  use  a 
term  not  used  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Who  can  read  the  third  paragraph,  in 
the  second  sectibn,  and  first  article,  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  not  see  the 
concession  made  by  many  of  the  small  States, 
to  the  States  to  which  I  shall  call  the  attention 
of  the  committee.  "Representatives  and  di- 
rect taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  sev- 
eral States  which  may  be  included  within  this 
Union,  acording  to  their  respective  numbers, 
which  shall  be  determined  by  adding  to  the 
whole  number  of  free  persons,  including  those 
bound  to  service  for  a  term  of  years,  and  ex- 
cluding Indians  not  taxed,  fhree-flfths  of  all 
other  persons.'''' 

That  this  feature  of  the  federative  system 
was  considered,  at  the  time  the  constitution 
was  framed,  an  advantage  to  those  States  hav- 
ing the  kind  of  population  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred, no  i-ational  man  can  doubt.  So  im- 
portant was  it  considered,  that  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact,  that  two  of  the  States  refused  to 
recommend  the  constitution,  when  formed,  or 
to  be  bound  by  it,  until  the  first  clause  in  the 
ninth  section  of  the  first  article  of  the  constitu- 
tion was  inserted.  At  the  time  the  constitution 
was  framed,  as  well  as  at  the  period  it  was 
adopted,  but  a  few  among  us  thought  this  pop- 
ulation would  increase :  it  was  the  unceasing 
prayer  of  every  philanthropist  in  the  country, 
that  it  would  not;  and  it  was  consequently 
supposed  that  those  States  which  had  this  pop- 
ulation, would  derive  no  additional  advantages 
from  it,  in  the  ratio  of  representation  or  other- 
wise. But,  sir,  how  stand  the  facts,  at  this 
period  ? 

At  this  moment,  this  species  of  population 
amounts,  perhaps,  to  more  than  one  million 


seven  hundred  thousand,  and,  at  the  next  cen- 
sus, will  famish  one-third  of  the  representation 
from  those  States  where  it  exists.  Those  States, 
with  this  compound  of  population  and  property, 
have  had  the  full  benefit  of  this  feature  in  the 
constitution  introduced  for  their  benefit.  They 
have,  in  fact,  had  the  benefit  without  paying, 
except  in  a  few  cases,  the  quid  pro  quo  agreed 
upon :  our  revenue,  except  in  a  very  few  cases, 
has  been  derived  from  commerce ;  and  but  a 
small  part  of  our  war  debt  has,  or  will  be,  paid 
off  by  direct  taxation.  I  will  not  pursue  this 
subject  further.  The  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
has  intimated  it  ought  never  to  be  referred  to, 
and  has  told  the  committee,  that,  if  this  popu- 
lation does  exist,  in  the  late  war  some  of  tlie 
States  withheld  their  mUitia,  when  called  for 
by  the  General  Government :  and  this  refusal 
by  some  States,  is  to  shut  out  of  sight,  in  this 
discussion  of  State  rights,  the  part  of  the  con- 
stitution referred  to,  and  the  political  power 
given  to  some  States  by  the  means  of  it !  Sir, 
all  the  old  thirteen  States,  and  particularly  the 
smaller  States,  who  have  relied  upon  their  rel- 
ative importance  in  the  Senate,  which  is  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  the  number  of  that  body,  have 
witnessed  a  diminution  of  their  strength,  in  the 
admission  of  States  into  this  Union,  out  of  ter- 
ritories not  included  within  the  limits  of  the 
old  domain,  at  the  adoption  of  the  constitution. 
It  is,  perhaps,  too  late  to  controvert  the  consti- 
tutionality of  such  admission ;  and,  if  it  could 
be  questioned,  and  I  think  it  well  might  be, 
necessity,  which  knows  no  law,  would  be  re- 
sorted to  for  a  justification :  the  territory  must 
be  purchased,  to  secure  the  free  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  the  deposit  at  New  Orleans; 
and  the  purchase  could  not  be  effected,  without 
an  express  stipulation  in  the  treaty  of  cession, 
binding  the  United  States  to  admit  "the  inhab- 
itants of  the  ceded  territory  into  the  Union,  as 
soon  as  possible,  according  to  the  principles  of 
the  federal  constitution,  to  the  enjoyment  of 
aU  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States." 

Two  States  have  already  been  carved  out  of 
this  territory ;  and,  in  the  course  of  time,  per- 
haps, some  eight  or  ten  more  may  be.  When 
the  constitution  is  examined,  and  it  is  found  to 
have  been  "  ordained  and  established  for  the 
United  States  of  America,"  and  for  the  territory 
which  belonged  to  the  United  States,  the  same 
being  an  appendage  to  the  United  States:  when 
we  view  the  restricted  power,  relative  to  the 
admission  of  new  States;  [here  Mr.  Peaeos 
read  the  third  section  of  article  fourth,  of  the 
constitution,]  it  may  well  be  questioned,  whether 
the  convention  that  framed  or  the  State  conven- 
tions which  adopted,  the  constitution,  supposed 
it  capable  of  a  construction  that  has  been  put  upon 
it,  and  which,  in  this  respect,  it  has  received. 
If  they  did  not,  then,  here  has  been  an  unex- 
pected operation  of  the  constitution,  diminishing 
the  power,  if  not  impairing  the  rights,  of  the 
small  States,  and,  in  fact,  of  the  whole  of  the 
Old  Thirteen. 

Sir,  if  public  confidence,  and  a  desire  to  retain 
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it,  can  ^ve  any  assurance  of  a  faithfnl  discharge 
of  duties,  a  Representative  of  tlie  nation  ought 
to  be  considered  as  safe  an  agent,  as  a  member 
of  a  State  Legislature.  Every  member  of  this 
House  has  a  good  share  of  the  confidence  of 
forty  thousand  people ;  a  town,  a  borough,  or 
a  district,  with  comparatively  few  inhabitants, 
may  return  a  member  of  a  State  Legislature. 
Again,  we  are  told  by  the  honorable  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina,  (Mr.  MoDttffib,)  that, 
hereafter,  no  man  can  aspire  to  the  Presidential 
chair,  who  has  not  distinguished  himself  on 
this  floor,  or  who  has  not  shown  himself  emi- 
nently qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Pres- 
ident, by  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  some  of 
the  departments  of  Government.  Be  it  so. 
Who  are  the  best  qualified  to  judge  ?  And  who 
can  best  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  such 
men  ?  The  members  of  this  House,  who  asso- 
ciate with  them,  know  them  well,  and  see 
them  every  day,  or  the  members  of  a  State 
Legislature,  who  can  know  them  only  by  repu- 
tation? If,  sir,  the  election  is  to  be  sent  back 
to  the  States,  to  be  by  them  settled  by  a  vote, 
in  districts,  each  State  to  have  one  vote,  my 
objections  wiU  be  found  applicable  to  a  vote  in 
that  mode — ^perhaps  they  wiU  apply  with  more 
force ;  the  votes  in  one  district,  will  settle  the 
vote  of  a  State,  and  twenty  men,  or  less,  can 
control  the  vote  of  the  district,  and  those  men 
foreigners,  mere  birds  of  passage :  for,  we  are 
told,  by  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, (Mr.  EvBEETT,)  that,  in  some  States, 
the  elective  franchise  is  extended  to  aliens,  and 
persons  not  naturalized. 

An  honorable  gentleman  from  New  York, 
(Mr.  Oambebleng,)  cannot  give  to  the  Adminis- 
tration his  support.  Sine  Loicrymm.  That  gen- 
tleman is  also  opposed  to  an  election  by  the 
House  of  Eepresentatives.  If  the  distinguished 
citizen  who  now  fills  the  Executive  chair,  had 
been  elected  by  the  people,  would  my  friend 
from  New  York  have  been  satisfied  ?  K  not, 
his  objection  may  not  be  so  much  to  the  mode 
of  election,  as  to  the  man  elected.  But,  my 
friend  from  New  York  cannot  give  to  this  Ad- 
ministration his  support.  This  declaration 
created  at  first,  in  my  mind,  some  disagreeable 
sensations,  and  gave  rise  to  some  melancholy 
reflections.  I  did  not  know  that  the  wheels  of 
Government  could  move,  if  Hercules  withheld 
his  strength.  One  hundred  and  eighty  clerks 
in  the  different  departments,  I  had  been  told, 
had  been  anxiously  watching  the  progress  of 
the  appropriation  bill,  and  anxiously  waiting  its 
final  passage.  They  were  sensibly  alive  to  the 
subject-matter  of  this  bill.  I  felt  for  them: 
but,  since  I  have  ascertained  this  biU  has,  or  is, 
in  a  fair  way  to  become  a  law,  and  that  the 
sun,  more  benign  to  us  than  he  has  been  to 
many  of  our  friends  further  north,  for  the  last 
two  or  three  weeks,  has,  as  usual,  rose,  and, 
some  part  of  the  time,  shone,  and  set,  my  mind 
has  been  greatly  relieved.  But  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  wOl  not  try  the  present  Ad- 
ministration by  its  measures:  this  he  cannot 


submit  to,  although  his  distinguished  and  mag- 
nanimous leader  is  perfectly  willing  so  to  do. 
Perhaps  the  gentleman  from  New  York  is  ap- 
prehensive, if  he  adopts  this  course,  he  may 
find  nothing  to  condemn ;  and,  as  condem- 
nation is  the  order  of  the  day,  it  is  better  to 
condemn  without  a  trial,  than  not  to  condemn 
at  all.  Since  the  honorable  gentleman  has 
avowed  his  determination  to  oppose  the  Ad- 
ministration at  all  hazards,  and,  to  do  it  effec- 
tually, is  willing  to  encourage  every  species  of 
;^rty,  I  will  resort  again,  but  for  a  moment,  to 
the  Federalist,  and  ask  the  gentleman  if  he 
comes  within  Mr.  Madison's  definition  of  faction. 

"  By  a  faction,  I  understand  a  number  of  citizens, 
whether  amounting  to  a  majority  or  minority  of  the 
whole,  who  are  united  and  actuated  by  some  com- 
mon impulse  of  passion,  or  of  interest,  adverse  to 
the  rights  of  other  citizens,  or  to  the  permanent 
interest  of  the  community." 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  cannot  sub- 
mit to  an  election  by  this  House,  the  presiding 
officer  of  which  is  transferred  from  the  Speak- 
er's chair  to  the  place  of  Secretary  of  State. 
Would  the  gentleman  have  objected  to  this 
transfer,  if  another  candidate  had  been  chosen 
President;  and  is  he  prepared  to  say,  that 
the  friends  of  one,  at  least,  were  not  willing 
that  the  same  transfer  should  have  been  made, 
in  the  event  of  the  choice  of  that  one  ?  If  an- 
other candidate  had  been  chosen,  the  Speaker's 
chair  might  have  been  vacated,  and  no  suspi- 
cions would  have  fallen  on  him  who  had  so 
well  filled  it.  Sir,  I  am  prepared  to  say,  that 
no  Administration  would  have  been  entitled  to 
the  confidence  of  the  nation,  and  none  would 
have  received  the  confidence  of  the  people, 
which  have  overlooked  the  tried  services  and 
just  claims  of  the  Secretary  of  State — the  able 
and  zealous  advocate  of  liberty,  and  whose 
exertions  to  perpetuate  the  blessings  of  our 
happy  Government  and  the  free  institutions  of 
our  country,  have  been  unequalled;  whose 
views  have  not  been  limited  by  geographical 
lines  or  degrees  of  latitude,  but  who  has  been 
anxious  to  extend  our  blessings  to  the  remotest 
comers  of  the  earth. 

The  caucus  system,  or  king  caucus,  has  been 
introduced ;  and  frequently  referred  to  in  the 
course  of  the  debate;  and,  while  some  have 
contended  that  the  removal  of  the  election  from 
this  House  is  necessary,  to  prevent  the  opera- 
tion of  the  central  power,  others  have  con- 
tended that  it  is  necessary  to  restore  regulw 
nominations.  I  have  but  a  few  words  to  say 
on  this  subject ;  those  conventions  which  fol- 
lowed public  opinion,  and  not  those  which 
precede,  and  endeavor  to  give  a  direction  to  it, 
will  be  respected.  When  the  country  is 
divided  into  parties,  they  are  necessary  to 
concentrate  their  powers,  and  to  enable  the 
friends  of  candidates  to  act  with  more  effi- 
ciency. I  have,  for  about  twenty  years,  at- 
tended all  the  caucuses  or  conventions  that 
have  been  holden  in  tlie  State  from  which  I 
come,  except  the  adjournment  of  "one  un- 
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pledged  caucus,"  and  that  I  did  not  attend : 
for,  but  few  could  tell  where  it  was  holden, 
and  but  a  few  could  be  admitted ;  and  I  have 
almost  invariably  found  that  aU  which  were 
in  obedience  to  public  opinion,  were  respected, 
and  as  often  as  men  attempted  to  dictate  to 
others  the  course  they  should  adopt,  so  often 
were  conventions  or  caucuses  disregarded.  Had 
I  been  a  member  of  Congress  when  Jefferson 
was  nominated,  when  Madison  was  nominated, 
when  Monroe  was  nominated,  as  candidates  for 
the  Presidency,  I  would  have  attended  the  meet- 
ings that  nominated  them ;  public  opinion  had, 
before  their  nominations  by  those  meetings,  fixed 
upon  them;  had  I  been  here  when  the  sixty-six 
assembled  in  this  Hall,  I  would  not  have  at- 
tended the  meeting — ^public  opinion  was  not 
settled  at  that  time,  in  favor  of  either  of  the 
numerous  candidates,  and  the  object  of  the 
meeting  was  to  give  a  direction  to  public  opin- 
ion, which  was  not  to  be  influenced  by  the 
meeting.  Of  eleven  States  represented  at  that 
meeting,  but  two  voted  for  the  candidate  there 
nominated. 

Amidst  aU  the  anticipated  evils  and  direful 
calamities  conjured  up  by  disordered  minds, 
the  resolutions  of  an  honorable  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  Minbe,)  resolutions 
which  embody  more  good  sense  than  all  the 
others  which  have  been  offered,  afford  some 
solace  to  the  mind ;  "  the  people  are  virtuoiis 
and  intelligent,  and  their  Representatives  are 
worthy  of  confidenee."  And  if  there  be  any 
want  of  virtue  or  intelligence,  the  best  and 
Burest  mode  to  supply  it,  and  maintain  purity 
of  election,  is  the  establishment  of  free  schools ; 
for  this  purpose,  giving  the  new  States  all  they 
reasonably  require,  let  a  part  of  the  nation's 
domain  be  parcelled  out  for  the  support  and 
maintenance  of  nublio  schools  in  the  old  States. 

I  have  endeavored,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  con- 
vince the  committee  of  the  impropriety  of  the 
proposed  alterations,  and  of  the  importance  of 
that  feature  in  the  federative  system,  to  the 
small  States,  which  it  is  proposed  to  take  from 
them.  The  constitution  may  be  considered  as 
a  compact ;  at  the  time  it  was  formed,  some 
deference  was  thought  to  be  due  to  the  situa- 
tion and  services  of  the  parties  to  it.  It  be- 
comes not  me  to  say  much  of  the  services  of 
my  native  State,  during  our  revolutionary 
struggle,  her  sufferings,  or  privations;  but  I 
am  warranted  in  saying,  that  during  that  strug- 
gle, Ehode  Island  furnished  more  men,  and 
lavished  more  treasure,  for  the  common  cause, 
in  proportion  to  her  numbers  and  her  wealth, 
than  any  State  in  the  Union.  She  fought  the 
enemy  wherever  he  was  to  be  found ;  the  war 
was  carried  to  her  very  firesides.  The  island 
on  which  I  reside,  once  the  Eden  of  America, 
was,  for  a  long  period,  the  seat  of  war ;  our 
green  fields  were  laid  waste,  our  orchards  cut 
down,  houses  burnt,  and  temples,  dedicated  to 
the  worship  of  Almighty  God,  were  converted 
into  barracks  and  hospitals  for  a  British  sol- 
diery.   The  effects  of  the  Revolutionary  War 


are  yet  visible  in  the  heart  of  Rhode  Island. 
To  flght  her  battles  at  home,  and  to  furnish 
her  quota  to  flght  the  battles  of  the  nation,  she 
raised  regiments  upon  her  own  credit  and 
responsibility;  regiments  composed  of  men 
who  have  not  yet  tasted  the  bounty  of  the 
nation,  many  of  whom  are  now  feeding  upon 
individual  charity,  and  all  of  whom  are  left  in 
old  age,  to 

"  Weep  o'er  their  wounds,  o'er  tales  of  sorrow  done, 
Shoulder  their  crutch,  and  show  how  fields  were 
won." 

Sir,  during  the  late  struggle,  Ehode  Island 
was  not  behind  her  sister  States  in  her  con- 
tributions of  blood  and  treasure.  Some  of  our 
incorporated  institutions  subscribed  their  capi- 
tals to  the  Government  loans;  our  private 
armed  vessels  made  the  enemy,  even  at 
Lloyd's,  sensible  of  the  existence  of  war.  At 
the  memorable  battle  of  Bridgewater,  when  the 
gaUant  and  intrepid  Towson  was  pouring  from 
the  mouths  of  his  fleld-pieces.  sheets  of  fire, 
and  carrying  destruction  into  the  ranks  of  the 
enemy,  he  was  covered,  in  part,  by  a  Ehode 
Island  officer,  commanding  Ehode  Island-  men 
— by  an  oflScer  who  went  into  battle  at  the 
head  of  a  company,  with  a  fuU  complement  of 
men,  whose  company,  when  the  battle  was 
over,  mustered  seventeen  men,  who  were  not 
■killed  or  wounded.  A  son  of  Ehode  Island,  at 
the  head  of  a  gallant  crew,  from  the  same 
State,  fought  the  battle  of  the  Lake — no,  sir, 
in  this  I  am  mistaken,  he  had  not  the  gaUant 
crew  with  which  he  started  from  Newport — 
at  Sackett's  Harbor  these  men  were  taken  from 
him,  and  he  had  thrown  on  his  hands  the 
refuse,  the  abandoned  of  God's  creation ;  with 
such  stuff  the  lamented  Perry,  with  a  great 
proportion  of  Ehode  Island  oflieers,  fought  the 
battle  of  Erie,  when,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  our  country,  fleet  met  fleet,  and,  for 
the  first  time,  fleet  captured  fleet.  If,  in  two 
struggles,  we  have  presented  this  burning  lamp, 
are  gentlemen  now  ready  to  put  out  this  lightf 
I  would,  Mr.  Chairman,  were  it  necessary  on 
this  occasion,  appeal  to  the  feelings,  and  sum- 
mon to  my  aid  the  sympathies  of  other  States. 
Vigorous  Vermont,  though  yet  in  your  infancy, 
your  power  has  been  curtailed,  and,  six  years 
ago,  you  were  reminded  of  the  importance  and 
value  of  this  pai-t  of  the  constitution,  now  at- 
tempted to  be  taken  away.  Connecticut,  the 
voice  of  eloquence  has  already  given  assurances 
of  your  fidelity.  Delaware,  you  will  ding  to 
this  part  of  the  constitution,  as  the  sheet- 
anchor  of  your  hope.  Ohio,  recollect  the  sons 
of  Ehode  Island  and  Connecticut  first  broke 
ground  upon  the  banks  of  the  Muskingiami; 
your  soil  now  embosoms  the  ashes  of  the  most 
eloquent  advocate  that  ever  graced  the  courts 
of  Ehode  Island.  Virginia,  proud,  and  justly 
proud,  the  land  of  heroes,  patriots,  statesmen, 
and  philosophers,  are  you  prepared  for  this 
amendment?  You  have  already  had  some 
warning   of  old  age    and   decrepitude;    the 
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sceptre  of  your  power  may  be  transferred  to 
other  hands ;  the  power  of  some  vaunted  State 
may  hereafter  write  the  hiejacet  of  your  glory. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  done — ^if  the  resolutions 
do  pass,  I  shall  be  consoled  with  the  reflection 
of  having  made  an  effort,  feeble  as  it  has  been, 
to  prevent  their  passage — 

Si  Pergama  dextra 
Defend!  possent,  etiam  hac  defensa  fuissent. 

I  submit  the  interest  of  the  State  I  represent 
to  the  justice  and  magnanimity  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Wood,  of  New  York,  then  rose,  and 
spoke  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Chairman :  It  is  a  question  relative  to 
the  organization  of  the  General  Government — 
the  mode  of  appointing  the  chief  Executive 
Magistrate — ^in  the  abstract,  of  very  little  con- 
sequence, but  in  its  connection,  of  vast  im- 
portance. It  involves  the  principles  of  liberty, 
and  enters  into  the  foundation  on  which  it 
rests.  It  is  an  instrument  provided  by  the 
constitution  for  the  preservation  of  freedom, 
and  this  alone  renders  it  of  much  importance. 

The  subject  has  been  involved  in  some  ob- 
scurity, by  not  distinguishing  clearly  between 
the  objects  of  the  State  and  General  Govern- 
ments, and  the  relations  which  the  people  bear 
to  each. 

Let  us  trace  the  history  of  our  Government 
from  its  origin.  When  the  colonies  dissolved 
their  connection  with  Great  Britain,  the  sover- 
eign power  devolved  upon  the  people  of  this 
country.  The  people  of  each  State  formed  or 
adopted  a  constitution,  with  more  or  less 
power.  Some  States  invested  their  Govern- 
ments with  entire  sovereignty,  others  with 
limited  powers.  During  the  war  of  the  Kevo- 
lution,  the  States  took  a  part  of  the  powers,  of 
a  general  nature,  from  their  State  constitutions, 
and,  with  them,  formed  a  confederate  Govern 
ment  for  the  thirteen  States,  to  enable  Congress 
to  carry  on  the  war,  and  to  form  treaties  with 
other  nations ;  the  States  retained  the  power 
over  commerce  and  taxation;  Congress  sup- 
plied the  public  treasury  by  quotas  on  the 
States. 

This  mode  of  supplying  the  treasury  proved 
inefficient,  and  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
present  constitution  on  the  basis  of  the  con- 
federation. The  only  essential  powers  that 
were  added,  were  those  over  commerce  and 
taxation;  the  government  of  territories;  the 
disposition  of  the  public  land ;  and  a  National 
Judiciary ;  and  the  Government  was  made  to 
have  a  national  operation. 

Why  did  the  people  of  the  several  States 
divide  the  powers  of  sovereignty  between  the 
two  Governments  ?  The  history  of  the  times 
shows  that  it  was  done  from  a  conviction  that 
a  single  National  Government  was  unsafe,  and 
would  prove  hostile  to  liberty;  that  a  single 
Government,  for  a  country  of  such  extent  and 
diversity  of  interest,  must  be  invested  with  so 
much  energy  as  would  lead  to  despotism. 
The  people  of  the  several  States  divided 


those  powers  which  they  thought  fit  to  dele- 
gate, between  the  two  Governments,  in  such 
manner  as  to  adapt  them  to  the  respective  ends 
for  which  they  were  designed. 

The  State  Governments  were  intended  to 
protect  the  rights  of  their  members,  within 
their  respective  limits,  from  injuries,  without 
force.  The  General  Government  was  intended 
to  protect  the  rights  of  the  citizens  of  all  the 
States  from  internal  and  external  force,  and 
upon  the  ocean.  The  people  of  each  State,  in 
relation  to  the  State  Government,  are  to  be 
considered  in  a  separate  federal  or  political 
capacity,  as  citizens  of  that  particular  State  of 
which  they  are  members ;  and,  in  relation  to 
the  General  Government,  they  are  to  be  con- 
sidered in  an  aggregate  or  national  capacity, 
as  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  rights 
and  interests  of  the  people,  in  one  capacity,  are 
not  opposed  to  their  rights  and  interests  in 
their  other  capacity,  but  are  in  perfect  har- 
mony. What  is  necessary  for  the  security  of 
their  liberties,  in  one  capacity,'  is  necessary  in 
the  other.  The  safety  of  the  people,  in  both 
capacities,  depends  on  the  preservation  of  each 
Government  within  its  proper  limits.  The 
only  opposition  in  the-  case,  is,  between  those 
who  wish  to  deprive  the  States  of  a  portion  of 
their  power,  and  those  who  wish  to  prevent  it; 
between  those  who  wish  to  disturb  the  present 
adjustment  of  powers  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments, and  those  who  are  opposed  to  it ;  be- 
tween those  who  wish  to  transfer  a  part  of  the 
power  of  the  States  to  the  General  Govern- 
ment, and  those  who  wish  to  retain  it. 

The  framers  of  the  General  Government 
seem  to  have  anticipated  that  the  possession  of 
the  sword  and  the  purse,  with  the  patronage 
it  must  command,  would  give  that  Govern- 
ment a  preponderating  influence,  which  might 
become  dangerous  to  the  States,  and  they  en- 
deavored to  provide  means  to  counteract  this 
tendency  to  enlargement,  which  they  foresaw, 
by  giving  the  States  the  appointment  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  officers  who  were  to  administer  it ; 
by  limiting  its  powers  to  a  few  enumerated 
objects ;  and  by  a  prudent  distribution  of  its 
powers. 

The  election  of  the  chief  Executive  Magis- 
trate of  the  General  Government,  is,  by  the 
constitution,  to  be  made  by  electors  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  several  States,  in  such  manner 
as  the  Legislatures  thereof  shall  direct,  and,  in 
case  the  electors  shall  fail  to  make  a  choice, 
the  delegations  of  the  respective  States,  in  the 
House  of  Eepresentatives,  are  to  select  the 
President  from  the  three  candidates  having  the 
highest  number  of  electoral  votes,  in  their 
Federal  or  political  capacities,  each  State  having 
one  vote. 

A  State,  in  all  cases  where  the  term  is  used 
in  the  constitution,  in  relation  to  choice  or 
action,  is  to  be  considered  as  a  moral  person, 
and  evidently  means  the  people,  in  their  cor- 
porate or  political  character.  The  Legislature 
is  the  organ  by  which  the  people  express  their 
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will,  in  the  first  instance,  and  by  which  they 
direct  the  mode  or  manner  in  which  their  will 
shall  be  otherwise  expressed. 

The  true  meaning  of  this  article  of  the  con- 
stitution is,  that  the  people  of  each  State  shall 
appoint  electors,  in  such  manner  as  they,  in 
their  corporate  or  political  capacity,  shall  see 
fit.  This  power  to  regulate  the  mode  of  ap- 
pointing electors  in  each  State,  is,  therefore,  a 
State  right,  and  is  to  be  exercised  according  to 
the  UTiqualified  diseretion  of  the  people  of  the 
State.  This  is  the  constitutional  regulation,  and 
does  away  the  objection  relative  to  the  want 
of  uniformity:  uniformity  implies  regulation, 
and  is  incompatible  with  discretion ;  to  regu- 
late it  would  be  to  destroy  it. 

The  people  of  each  State  are  at  liberty  to 
exercise  this  right  In  the  manner  in  which 
they  shall  judge  it  will  be  most  beneficial  to 
their  interests.  They  may  make  the  appoint- 
ment by  delegates  chosen  for  the  sole  and  ex- 
press purpose,  or  they  may  appoint  the  electors 
themselves  in  the  first  instance,  either  by  a 
general  ticket,  or  by  larger  or  smaller  districts. 

The  object  of  the  power  was  to  secure  the 
integrity  and  independence  of  the  several 
States,  by  reserving  to  them  the  control  over 
the  election  of  the  chief  Executive  Magistrate 
of  the  General  Government,  who  would  be,  in 
some  measure,  responsible  to  them,  and  who 
would  be  bound,  by  this  tie,  to  resist  any 
course  of  policy  that  would  lead  to  an  abridg- 
ment of  the  power  and  influence  of  the  States, 
or  who,  as  a  faithful  sentinel,  would  apprise 
them  of  the  approach  of  danger  from  that 
quarter.  This  power  is  a  most  efficient  weapon 
of  self-defence;  it  will  enable  the  States,  in 
any  crisis  that  may  threaten  their  independ- 
ence, to  arrest  the  motions  of  the  Government, 
and  avert  the  danger.  It  is  a  federal  power  of 
resistance,  analogous  to  that  pow^r  which  is 
inherent  in  the  people  of  every  Government  to 
arrest  its  career  when  it  becomes  destructive 
of  the  ends  of  the  social  contract. 

In  case  a  Caasar  should  ever  obtain  the 
Executive  chair,  and  should  attempt  to  remove 
the  obstructions  which  the  State  Governments 
would  Interpose  to  his  ambition,  the  States, 
by  the  bare  refusal  to  act,  may,  within  four 
years,  arrest  his  course,  and  reduce  him  to  a 
private  station. 

Although  it  is  a  powerful,  yet  it  is  a  peaceable 
weapon  of  self-defence ;  it  is  a  civil  remedy 
provided  by  the  constitution,  as  a  substitute 
for  civil  war  and  bloodshed,  and  a  preservative 
against  the  miseries  it  inflicts;  it  is  a  wise 
provision,  which  will  enable  the  States  to  re- 
claim the  Government  from  its  errors,  without 
annihilating  or  changing  it ;  to  bring  it  back 
toflrst  principles,_and  to  reanimate  it  with  the 
spirit  of  liberty ;  it  was  a  precious  invention  of 
the  Convention  who  framed  the  constitution, 
and  is  peculiar  to  the  Federal  Government. 
It  is,  also,  a  harmless  power ;  it  can  only  be 
used  by  the  States  in  concert,  and  is  a  measure 
to  which  they  will  never  resort,  except  iu  ex- 


treme cases,  when  their  independence  is  at 
stake.  All  important,  however,  as  this  power 
is,  it  can  only  be  exercised  by  the  people  of 
the  several  States,  in  their  political  capacities. 
To  take  the  control  of  the  election  from  the 
States  is  to  annihilate  it.  It  is  a  Federal,  and 
not  a  national  power,  and  cannot  be  exercised 
in  a  national  capacity.  Take  it  from  the 
States,  and  they  will  still  be  political  societies, 
but,  like  Samson  shorn  of  his  locks,  their 
strength  will  be  gone.  Would  it  not  be  a 
species  of  self-immolation  for  the  States  to  sur- 
render a  power  so  interwoven  with  their  politi- 
cal existence  ? 

The  resolutions  before  the  conunittee,  both 
involve  the  same  principle.  They  propose  to 
take  from  the  States  all  manner  of  control  over 
the  election  of  President — ^incipient  or  final — 
to  destroy  its  Federal  character,  and  to  make 
it  national. 

They  assume  to  confer  a  benefit,  by  making 
the  election  uniform  by  districts  in  every  State, 
and,  under  this  disguise,  propose  to  strip  the 
people  of  the  several  States  of  their  constitu- 
tional power  over  the  election,  and  aim  a 
deadly  blow  at  one  of  the  strongholds  of  their 
liberties. 

The  adoption  of  the  resolutions  would  make 
the  election  of  the  President  purely  national; 
would  deprive  the  people  of  the  several  States, 
in  their  political  capacities,  of  their  constituent 
power,  and  render  him  irresponsible  to  them. 

The  preservation  of  the  public  liberty  re- 
quires that  the  boundaries  of  the  two  Govern- 
ments should  be  observed.  The  objects  of  the 
General  Government,  and  the  nature  of  its 
powers,  are  calculated  to  give  it  a  preponderat- 
ing influence  over  those  of  the  States.  It  is 
our  shield  in  war ;  its  offices  have  more  at- 
tractions for  talent  and  ambition  than  those  of 
the  States,  and  its  public  expenditures  embrace 
a  wider  range,  and  are  more  diffusive  in  their 
benefits. 

Roads,  bridges,  and  canals,  are  the  subjects 
of  internal  improvement.  Their  use  is  to 
facilitate  intercourse  and  transportation,  from 
one  place  to  another. 

If  any  subjects  whatever  require  municipal 
regulation  more  than  others,  these  are  those 
subjects.  Roads  and  bridges  were  a  part  of 
the  trinoda  necessitas  to  which  every  citizen 
was  bound  to  contribute  by  the  ancient  law. 
They  are  altogether  of  a  local  nature;  they 
require  local  taxation,  local  superintendence, 
and  local  protection.  Internal  improvement 
was  not  among  the  purposes  for  which  the 
General  Government  was  instituted,  nor  is  it 
the  object  of  any  one  of  its  enumerated  powers. 
If  the  General  Government  has  any  power 
over  the  subject,  what  are  its  limits?  How  is 
It  to  be  carried  into  effect,  without  mterfering 
with  the  Legislative  and  Judicial  authority 
of  the  States  ? 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  general  subject 
clearly  belongs  to  the  States,  and  that  the 
cases  in  which  it  may  possibly  become  neoes- 
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sary  to  the  execution  of  the  enumerated  pow- 
ers of  the  General  Government,  are  exceptions 
to  the  rule,  and  a  confirmation  of  it. 

The  extension  of  the  powers  of  the  General 
Government,  to  any  subject  evidently  within 
the  cognizance  of  the  States,  removes  one 
harrier  against  the  inroads  of  that  Government 
upon  the  sovereignty  and  independence  of  the 
States. 

An  ambition  for  national  aggrandizement  is 
not  easily  confined  to  prescribed  limits,  nor  is 
it  apt  to  be  checked  by  constitutional  scruples. 
How  has  it  happened  that  a  constitution  fram- 
ed for  the  territory  ceded  to  the  United  States, 
by  the  treaty  of  1783,  has  been  extended  to 
the  American  Archipelago,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  other  ?  Might 
it  not,  on  the  same  principles,  be  extended  to 
embrace  the  Island  of  Owyhee,  on  the  one 
side,  and  St.  Domingo  on  the  other  ? 

Sir,  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  con- 
stitution is  further  evinced  by  the  distribution 
of  its  power  among  the  different  branches  of 
the  Executive  and  Legislative  departments. 

The  President  is  elected  for  four  years ;  is 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy ;  has 
the  exclusive  power  of  nominating  public 
officers — but  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  is 
necessary  to  their  appointment;  he  has  the 
power  of  negotiating  treaties — ^but  the  consent 
of  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  is  neces- 
sary to  their  ratification ;  and  he  has  a  quali- 
fied negative  in  legislation. 

The  House  of  Representatives  is  elected  for 
two  years ;  has  the  exclusive  right  of  originat- 
ing impeachments ;  has  the  exclusive  power  of 
originating  revenue  laws,  subject  to  the  power 
of  the  Senate  to  amend  them  as  in  other  cases, 
and  a  co-equal  power  with  the  Senate  in  ordi- 
nary legislation ;  and  has  the  power  of  electing 
the  President  in  case  no  choice  is  made  by  the 
Electors,  when  the  members  vote  by  States, 
each  State  having  one  vote. 

The  Senate  is  elected  for  six  years ;  has  the 
exclusive  power  of  trying  impeachments,  ex- 
cept in  case  of  the  impeachment  of  the  Presi- 
dent, when  the  Chief  Justice  is  associated  with 
them ;  has  co-equal  power  with  the  House  of 
Eepresentatives  in  legislation,  except  in  the 
origination  of  revenue  bills ;  has  a  concurrent 
power  with  the  President  in  the  appointment 
of  public  officers ;  and  the  consent  of  two-thirds 
of  the  members  present  is  necessary  to  the 
validity  of  a  treaty. 

The  permanency  of  the  Senate,  and  the  vari- 
ous powers.  Executive,  Legislative,  and  Judi- 
cial, vested  in  that  body,  renders  it  the  pre- 
eminent power  of  the  constitution.  The  union 
of  the  Senate  with  the  Executive,  in  the  treaty- 
making  power,  is  calculated  to  give  that  body 
an  important  influence,  if  not  the  principal 
control,  over  our  foreign  relations.  It  is  the 
property  of  every  permanent  body  to  carry  its 
powers  to  their  utmost  extent. 

Doctor  Eobertson,  in  his  observations  on  the 
Keformation,  in  his   Mstofy  of  Charles    V. 


affirms,  that  history  famishes  no  instance  of  a 
relinquishment  of  power  by  an  organized  body 
of  men,  unless  it  was  imposed  on  them  by  a 
foreign  hand.  A  disposition  to  monopolize  a 
control  of  this  power  would  embarrass  our 
negotiations ;  would  destroy  the  responsibility 
of  the  Executive ;  would  depive  the  country  of 
the  benefits  of  his  wisdom  and  experience,  and 
would  strip  the  department  of  its  most  im- 
portant feature. 

The  principal  security  we  have  for  the  faith- 
ful exercise  of  the  vast  powers  vested  in  the 
Senate,  is  the  personal  character  of  its  mem- 
bers: the  body  may  be  considered  as  per- 
manent ;  the  members  share  the  patronage  of 
Government,  as  well  as  contribute  to  confer  it ; 
they  are  not  liable  to  impeachment,  and  their 
responsibility  is  weakened  by  the  changeable 
character  of  the  State  Legislatures.  They  are 
the  sole  guardians  of  their  own  purity ;  and  the 
only  reliance  of  the  nation  against  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  body,  is  upon  the  moral  sense,  and 
the  sense  of  honor,  of  the  individual  members, 
and  upon  the  disposition  which  their  self- 
respect  will  dictate  to  preserve  the  body  from 
contamination,  by  the  power  of  expulsion. 

Constituted  as  the  Senate  now  is,  it  is  to  he 
wished  that  no  man  should  be  advanced  to  the 
honor  of  a  seat  in  that  august  assembly  who 
is  not  as  pure  as  was  Aristides,  as  wise  as  Solon, 
and  as  patrotic  as  Eegulus. 

Exceptionable  as  the  constitution  of  the  Sen- 
ate is  in  theory,  a  different  organization  might  be 
liable  to  greater  practical  evUs.  If  the  sole 
power  over  our  foreign  relations  was  vested  in 
the  Executive,  the  shortness  of  his  term  of 
office,  and  the  frequent  changes  of  the  in- 
cumbents, might  lead  to  a  changeable  policy, 
or  to  a  more  exceptionable  course  of  temporiz- 
ing expedients. 

Why  was  the  Senate  made  the  depository  of 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  powers  delegated  to 
the  General  Government  ?  Why  was  it  put  in 
the  power  of  that  body  to  control  the  opera- 
tions of  both  the  Executive  and  Legislative 
departments  of  the  Government?  It  was, 
doubtless,  because  the  members  of  the  Senate 
represented  the  States ;  were  chosen  by  them, 
and  were  responsible  to  them,  and  would  be 
bound  by  this  tie  to  defend  the  sovereignty 
and  independence  of  the  States  against  any 
plan  of  policy  that  would  impair  them,  or,  in 
case  they  should  fail  in  their  efforts  to  do  this, 
would  be  bound  to  apprise  the  States  they  repre- 
sented, of  the  danger  with  which  they  were 
threatened. 

I  shall  now  notice  a  few  of  the  reasons 
assigned  for  taking  the  ultimate  or  contingent 
election  from  the  House  of  Representatives, 
which  have  not  been  as  fuUy  answered  as 
others. 

It  is  said  that  the  election  by  the  House  of 
Eepresentatives,  violates  the  maxim  which 
inhibits  the  division  of  power  between  the 
Executive  and  Legislative  departments. 

The  election  involves  no  exercise  of  Execn- 
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tive  or  Legislative  power :  it  is  a  constituent 
act,  by  the  delegations  of  the  several  States, 
in  their  Federal  capacities,  constituting  a  Presi- 
dent. It  is  an  act  in  which  no  other  depart- 
ment has  any  participation ;  when  the  choice 
is  made,  the  power  ceases.  The  objection, 
therefore,  does  not  apply  to  a  case  like  this. 

It  is  also  alleged  that  those  who  vote  for  the 
successful  candidate  wUl  become  the  partisans 
of  his  administration.  In  answer  to  this  it 
may  be  observed,  that  the  majority  are  under 
no  stronger  moral  or  political  obligations  to 
support  the  administration  of  an  Executive, 
elected  according  to  the  forms  of  the  constitu- 
tion, than  the  minority.  Every  citizen  is 
bound,  by  his  allegiance,  to  support  the  con- 
stitutional measures  of  the  Government,  while 
they  continue  in  force. 

Sir,  intimations  have  been  suggested  in  this 
debate,  favoring  an  opposition  of  the  minority 
to  constitutional  authority,  which  I  consider 
hostile  to  the  very  being  of  the  Republican 
system. 

The  constant  calumny  of  the  motives  of  pub- 
lic men,  not  only  lessens  the  veneration  for 
them  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  but,  by  the 
principle  of  association,  lessens  their  general  es- 
timate of  character,  lessens  their  own  self-re- 
spect, and  thus  removes  one  of  the  strongest 
guards  of  virtue,  and  lowers  the  standard  of  the 
public  morals. 

It  is  this  trait  in  the  moral  constitution  of 
man  that  gives  to  education  its  power  in  form- 
ing the  moral  character  of  youth ;  and  an  in- 
telligent writer  contends  that,  by  a  wise  im- 
provement of  this  faculty,  it  is  in  the  power  of 
the  public  rulers  of  a  State  to  improve  the 
moral  character  of  the  nation ;  that  the  public 
policy  may  be  so  modified,  in  relation  to  our 
moral  feelings,  as  to  render  a  people  humane  or 
cruel,  brave  or  timid,  high-minded  or  mean- 
spirited,  virtuous  or  vicious. 

It  is  further  alleged,  that  the  election  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  exposes  the  members 
to  be  diverted  from  their  duty  by  Executive 
patronage. 

The  refutation  of  the  leading  feature  of  this 
objection,  by  the  gentlemen  who  have  preceded 
me,  exempts  me  from  the  necessity  of  noticing 
it. 

I  should  have  no  objection  to  transfer  this 
power  to  any  other  body,  provided  the  federa- 
tive principle  was  preserved,  if  I  could  discover 
that  there  was  any  such,  who  would  be  under 
stronger  obligations  to  consult  the  public  inter- 
ests, or  better  qualified  to  promote  them. 

It  is  proposed  to  send  the  election  back  to 
the  electoral  colleges,  or  some  other  board  of 
electors.  I  cannot  perceive  any  advantage  to 
be  gained  by  this  arrangement. 

Every  election,  after  the  first,  must  be  by 
States,  each  State  giving  one  vote,  to  preserve 
the  original  compact  of  the  constitution  with 
the  small  States,  and  to  preserve  the  great  con- 
servative principle  of  State  sovereignty  and  in- 
dependence ;  and  there  is  no  body  of  this  na- 


tion more  responsible,  or  better  informed,  than 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  something  has  been  said,  in 
the  course  of  tJiis  debate,  respecting  the  danger 
to  which  our  liberty  is  exposed,  and  respecting 
the  means  of  preserving  it.  It  has  been  the 
purpose  of  my  argument  to  show,  that  the 
adoption  of  the  resolutions  before  the  conunit- 
tee  would  endanger  our  liberty,  and  that  the 
preservation  of  the  power,  secured  to  the  States 
in  their  political  capacities  by  the  constitntion, 
over  the  election  of  the  President  and  Senate, 
and  the  restriction  of  the  operations  of  the 
General  Government  to  its  constitutional  limits, 
are  essential  means  of  preserving  it. 

I  will,  in  conclusion,  make  a  few  more  par- 
ticular observations  respecting  the  principles 
that  constitute  the  foundation  of  free  States, 
with  as  much  brevity  and  simplicity  as  posa- 
ble,  with  some  historical  illustrations. 

Civil  liberty  depends  on  the  organization  of 
society,  the  moral  character  of  the  people,  and 
a  free  constitntion.  An  equality  of  rank  and 
property  among  the  people,  intelligence  and 
virtue  to  qualify  them  for  submission  to  the  will 
of  the  majority,  and  a  constitution  embracing 
the  principles  of  liberty,  are  essential  to  a  wdl- 
ordered  Republic ;  and  it  will  be  weakened  or 
destroyed  by  such  causes  as  are  calculated  to 
modify  or  change  any  of  these  elementary 
principles. 

A  free  constitution  ought  to  secure  the  prin- 
ciple of  representation,  periodical  election,  per- 
sonal security,  trial  by  jury,  and  a  free  press. 

The  Greeks  enjoyed  an  equality  of  rank  and 
property,  and,  in  the  early  period  of  their  his- 
tory, were  virtuous  and  intelligent;  bnt  they 
were  ignorant  of  the  advantages  of  a  Repre- 
sentative Government,  and  their  constitutions 
were  extremely  defective  in  their  organization. 

The  contests  between  those  among  whom 
the  different  powers  of  government  were  al- 
lotted, generated  factions.  These  made  the 
people  venal  and  licentious,  and  rendered  them 
incapable  of  self-government,  and  the  admission 
of  PhUip  of  Macedon  to  a  seat  in  the  Amphio- 
tyonio  OonncU,  put  a  period  to  their  independ- 
ence. 

The  Romans  were  divided  into  ranks.  The 
people,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  Republic, 
were  virtuous,  but  the  Government  was  badly 
organized.  Although  the  people  had  a  share  in 
the  choice  of  their  magistrates  and  public  offi- 
cers, and  in  making  their  laws,  yet  they  never 
understood  the  true  principles  of  representa- 
tion, nor  did  they  apply  them  to  the  case  of 
legislation. 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  the  princi- 
pal power  was  lodged  in  the  Senate,  which  was 
composed  of  the  patricians,  and  became  an  iron- 
handed  aristocracy. 

The  rigorous  measures  of  that  body  forced 
the  people  to  retire  from  the  city  to  the  sacred 
mount,  and  the  establishment  of  the  tribunitial 
authority  was  the  condition  of  their  return, 
ihe  Tribunes  had«,  negative  upon  the  acts  of 
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the  Senate ;  the  boundary  between  the  powers 
of  the  two  bodies  was  indeflmte,  and  the  con- 
tests between  them  for  power  generated  fac- 
tions and  corrupted  the  people.  War  was  the 
principal  occupation  of  the  citizens;  agricul- 
ture, commerce,  and  the  arts,  were  the  em- 
ployment of  slaves.  While  not  engaged  in 
war,  they  were  idle,  and  became  venal.  The 
armies,  by  being  suffered  to  plunder  the  prov- 
inces, became  licentious,  and  the  republic  be- 
came the  spoil  of  ambition,  a  victim  of  faction, 
and  a  licentious  soldiery.  Ctesar  did  not 
aspire  for  the  empire  until  the  people  of  Rome 
had  become  incapable  of  self-government,  and 
were  prepared  for  a  master. 

By  the  feudal  system,  modern  Europe  was 
divided  into  ranks  of  princes  and  hereditary 
nobles,  who  engrossed  the  lands ;  and  the  com- 
mon people,  who  were  their  tenants,  and,  until 
the  establishment  of  standing  armies  by  Charles 
the  Seventh,  in  1448,  formed  the  soldiery  of 
the  different  States  or  kingdoms.  The  people 
had  no  share  in  Government.  The  whole 
powers  of  Government  were  vested  in  the 
princes  and  nobility. 

This  organization  of  society  and  Government 
still  exists  in  most  countries  in  Europe,  and 
precludes  the  existence  of  free  Government. 
A  free  constitution  is  incompatible  with  a 
feudal  organization  of  society.  Power  wiU 
follow  property  where  it  is  engrossed  by  a  few 
hands,  and  who  are  fortified  in  its  enjoyment 
by  restraints  against  alienation.  It  is  a  law  of 
our  being,  that  men  should  be  governed  by 
those  upon  whom  they  are  dependent  for 
subsistence. 

The  forms  of  a  free  Government  are  of  little 
use  without  the  capacity  to  enjoy  it.  The 
establishment  of  such  a  Government  on  a  feu- 
dal basis  would  be,  in  a  great  measure,  useless 
to  the  people;  the  elections  would  be  con- 
trolled by  the  king  and  the  nobles,  and  every 
measure  would  be  dictated  by  them.  Such  a 
Government  would  probably  be  an  evU,  by 
making  the  people  the  instruments  of  strength- 
ening the  chains  that  bind  them  to  their  con- 
dition. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  the  attempts  to 
establish  free  Governments  in  France,  and 
elsewhere,  on  a  feudal  organization  of  society, 
have  failed,  and,  while  it  continues,  must  faU. 

Before  free  Governments  can  succeed  in 
those  countries,  society  must  be  reorganized ; 
rank  must  be  abolished,  or  some  means  adopt- 
ed to  countervail  its  influence ;  the  restraints 
against  the  alienation  of  real  property  must  be 
removed,  and  the  people  admitted  to  an  equal- 
ity of  political  rights,  and  instructed  in  the 
elements  of  freedom,  to  render  them  capable 
of  self-government. 

Liberty  was  established  in  England,  by  the 
Saxons,  before  the  feudal  system  was  introduced 
by  William  the  Norman.  The  spirit  of  liberty 
and  feudalism  have  been  in  perpetual  conflict 
from  that  period  to  the  present  time,  and  every 
revolution  in  that  country  has  terminated  in 
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favor  of  public  liberty.  It  was  the  spirit  of 
Saxon  liberty  which  produced  the  representa- 
tion of  the  people  in  Parliament,  and  procured 
the  great  charter,  trial  by  jury,  the  habeas  cor- 
pus act,  a  free  press,  and  all  the  limitations  on 
the  royal  prerogative.  The  same  spirit  has 
made  great  inroads  on  the  feudal  system  of 
landed  property ;  has  contrived  means  to  un- 
fetter inheritances,  and  remove  the  restraints 
against  alienation. 

These  innovations  in  the  laws  of  real  property 
An  England,  with  the  immense  accumulation  of 
personal  property,  created  by  the  exertions  of 
an  industrious  people  vigorously  employed  in 
agriculture,  commerce,  andmanufactm-es,  coun- 
tervail, in  a  great  degree,  the  influence  of  the 
feudal  organization  of  society ;  and  the  power 
of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  over  the 
public  supplies,  forms  a  balance  to  the  heredi- 
tary principles  of  the  constitution,  and  renders 
them,  compared  with  other  countries  where  the 
feudal  system  prevails,  a  free  people. 

An  equality  of  rank  and  property,  the  virtue 
and  intelligence  of  the  people,  and  the  freedom 
of  their  constitutions,  make  the  United  States 
the  freest  nation  on  earth. 

The  people  of  the  several  States  framed  the 
confederation  to  manage  the  affairs  of  peace  and 
war,  and  to  regulate  their  intercourse  with 
other  nations.  In  framing  the  present  consti- 
tution of  the  General  Government,  to  the  pow- 
ers of  peace  and  war  they  added  the  power  over 
commerce  and  taxation,  and  gave  it  a  national 
operation. 

They  rely  upon  the  State  Governments  for  the 
protection  of  their  rights  against  injuries  with- 
out force,  and  upon  the  General  Government 
for  protection  from  external  and  internal  vio- 
lence. 

The  security  of  our  liberties  depends  on  the 
concurrent  operation  of  the  two  Governments 
in  their  respective  limits.  The  tendency  of 
things  is  to  give  a  preponderance  to  the  General 
Government.  The  invasion  of  the  powers  of 
the  States  by  the  General  Government,  and  the 
corruption  of  manners,  are  the  principal  sources 
of  danger  to  public  liberty.  An  ambitious 
spirit  for  national  aggrandizement  and  national 
glory,  leads  to  the  first  evU.  and  faction  to  the 
second. 

The  proper  exercise  of  the  power  which  the 
States  now  have  by  the  constitution,  over  the 
election  of  the  President  and  Senate,  will  enable 
them  to  check  the  inroads  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment on  their  sovereignty  and  independence. 
Public  virtue  and  an  enlightened  public  opinion 
only  can  check  the  progress  of  faction. 

The  object  of  the  resolutions  before  the 
committee  is  to  take  from  the  States  one  of  the 
principal  means  provided  by  the  constitution 
for  their  security  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  General  Government  upon  the  rights  re- 
served to  the  States.  Before  the  advocates  of 
the  resolutions  can  with  any  propriety  ask  for 
the  surrender  of  the  power  which  the  States 
now  have  over  the  election  of  Presideat,  they 
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are  bound  to  show  that  the  reservation  of  this 
power  is  not  necessary  for  the  security  of  the 
States  in  any  crisis  that  can  happen  in  a  conflict 
for  power  between  the  two  Governments. 
That  a  surrender  of  the  power  will  not  augment 
the  comparative  influence  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment— or  that  the  State  Governments  are 
not  necessary,  and  that  a  Government  purely 
national  would  be  a  better  safeguard  to  our 
liberties. 

Sir,  I  have  given  my  sentiments  freely  on  the 
several  topics  I  have  mentioned.  I  have  no  in- 
terest but  the  welfare  of  my  constituents,  and 
preservation  of  the  public  liberty. 

There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  re- 
sult of  the  late  election  has  some  influence  on 
this  discussion.  It  is  always  unwise  to  make 
great  changes  to  suit  a  particular  crisis. 

It  was  of  little  consequence  to  the  public 
liberty  which  of  the  candidates  succeeded — they 
were  all  honorable  men — but  it  is  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  public  liberty  that  the  States 
should  retain  all  the  essential  powers  which  the 
constitution  has  provided  for  their  security. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Isaoks,  the  committee  then 
rose,  and  having  obtained  leave  to  sit  again, 

The  House  adjourned. 


Wednesday,  March  15. 

After  the  reading  of  the  journal,  Mr.  Owen 
rose,  and  announced  to  the  House  the  death  of 
the  Honorable  Oheistopheb  Eankin,  the  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  Mississippi,  in  the 
following  terms : 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  painful  duty  of  announcing 
to  the  House  the  death  of  the  distinguished  Rep- 
resentative of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  has  de- 
volved on  me.  I  do  not,  I  cannot  attempt  a 
panegyric  on  the  memory  of  the  deceased. 
His  death  is  a  national  calamity.  He  was,  sir, 
a  statesman,  a  patriot,  and  an  honest  man ;  his 
loss  to  his  State  is  irreparable ;  his  place  here 
cannot  easily  be  filled.  Virtuous,  philanthropic, 
and  charitable,  all  who  knew  him  were  his 
friends — enemies  he  had  none. 

Whereupon,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Owen,  the 
House  came  to  the  following  resolutions : 

Jteaolved,  unanimously,  That  the  members  of  this 
House  will  testify  their  respect  for  the  memory  of 
CnEisiopHEE  Rankin,  by  wearing  crape  on  the  left 
arm  for  thirty  days. 

Resolved  unanimously,  That  the  members  of  this 
House  will  attend  the  funeral  of  the  late  Christo- 
PEE  Rankin,  to-morrow  at  12  o'clock. 

Resolved,  That  a  Committee  of  Arrangement  be 
appointed,  and  the  Senate  be  notified  thereof. 

And  then  the  House  adjourned 


Thuesday,  March  16. 

This  day  was  devoted,  by  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  to  funeral  solemnities,  consequent  on 
the  death  of  Mr.  Rankin. 


Tuesday,  March  21. 
Amendment  of  the  Constitution. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  MoDuffie,  the  House 
again  went  into  Committee  of  the  Whole  on 
the  state  of  the  Union  on  the  resolutions  here- 
tofore submitted  by  him,  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Isaoks  addressed  the  committee  as  fol- 
lows : 

Mr.  Chairman :  If  the  subject  now  reierred 
to  the  committee  were  like  the  ordinary  objects 
of  legislation  upon  which  we  are  called  to  act, 
it  would  long  since  have  been  exhausted ;  but 
the  history  of  man,  the  nature  of  man,  the 
structure  of  our  Government,  and  our  experience 
under  it,  furnish  the  sources  from  which  this 
investigation  must  be  drawn ;  and  those  sources 
are  inexhaustible. 

Before  I  proceed  to  consider  the  propositions 
comprehended  in  these  resolutions,  permit  me 
to  notice  some  objections  which  have  been 
thrown  in  the  way  of  our  progress.  It  is  ob- 
jected that  this  is  not  a  proper  time  to  act  upon 
the  amendments  proposing  a  change  in  the  con- 
stitution, relative  to  the  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President,  because  we  have  just 
gotten  out  of  that  contest :  two  years  ago  we 
were  told  that  that  was  not  a  proper  time  to  act 
on  these  same  amendments,  because  we  were 
then  upon  the  eve  of  that  election ;  and  two 
years  hence  the  same  objection  will  be  repeat- 
ed. May  I  ask,  then,  when  will  be  the  proper 
time?  The  answer  will  be,  that,  to  such  as 
made  the  objection,  that  time  will  never  come 
— the  four  years  between  the  last  and  the  next 
Presidential  election  is  just  as  long  as  it  ever 
will  be  between  those  periodical  occurrences. 

It  is  also  said,  that  the  number  of  resolutions, 
and  the  various  plans  which  have  been  pro- 
posed, is  another  objection  to  our  proceeding  in 
this  undertaking.  That  circumstance  may,  and 
I  fear  wiU,  occasion  some  difficulty,  and  proba- 
bly the  greatest  which  may  be  found,  in  settling 
down  upon  any  given  proposition ;  but  it  cer- 
tainly does  not  prove  that  the  attempt  ought  not 
seriously  to  be  made ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  but 
another  proof  that  the  state  of  things  requires 
it ;  that  the  country  expects  it ;  that  the  people 
are  ripe  for  it ;  that  the  necessity  of  the  case  is 
apparent,  from  actual  experiment ;  and  hence 
it  is,  that  propositions  from  aU  parts  of  the  Un- 
ion have  poured  in  upon  us,  the  whole  of  them 
pointing  to  such  a  change  in  the  mode  of  elect- 
ing these  officers,  as  shall  prevent  the  choice 
from  being  referred  to  Congress.  This,  I  be- 
lieve, is  a  strong  feature  in  all  the  resolutions 
which  have  been  submitted,  except  that  grave 
resolve  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
Qir.  Mines,)  which,  in  effect,  asks  that  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the 
Union  shall  determine  that  the  constitution  is 
the  constitution.  The  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, (Mr.  Everett,)  indeed,  concludes  that 
all  these  propositions  are  only  so  many  violations 
of  the  constitution,  which  we  are  all  sworn  to 
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support.  And  the  gentleman  from  Maine,  (Mr. 
EsKEiOK,)  who  seems  to  have  looked  further  into 
this  matter,  and  discovered  that  the  constitution 
has  provided  for  its  own  amendment,  and  point- 
ed out  the  mode,  is  willing  that  it  should  be  so 
amended  as  to  prevent  amendment  oflener  than 
once  in  ten  years. 

Previous  to  the  meeting  of  this  Congress,  a 
recommendation  for  the  amendment  of  this  in- 
strument was  expected  from  another  quarter, 
which,  if  it  had  been  made,  would  doubtless 
have  been  high  authority  with  many  who  now 
oppose  these  resolutions.  The  President,  in 
his  letter  of  acceptance  of  the  office  which  he 
now  holds,  expressed  himself  "  deeply  sensible 
to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  had  been 
given."  Adverting  to  the  fact  "that  all  his 
predecessors  had  been  honored  with  majorities 
of  the  electoral  voices,  in  their  primary  col- 
leges," he  deplores  the  "  misfortune  "  in  which 
the  division  of  sentimenfcad  placed  him,  and 
particularly  the  irreconcilable  fact,  of  one  of 
his  competitors  having  been  "  recommended  by 
a  larger  minority  of  the  primary  electoral  suf- 
frages than  himself."  To  "  give  an  immediate  op- 
portunity to  the  people  to  form  and  express,  with 
a  nearer  approach  to  unanimity,  the  object  of 
their  choice,"  it  was  confidently  expected  that 
the  President,  in  his  opening  message  to  Con- 
gress, would  have  recommended  such  amend- 
ments of  the  constitution  that  thereby  the  ref- 
erence, so  desirable,  might,  in  future,  be  made, 
and  such  as  would  prevent  either  himself  or  his 
successors,  froni  ever  finding  themselves  under 
the  painful  necessity  of  accepting  that  "  emi- 
nent charge,"  without  the  majority  which  he 
so  sensibly  felt  his  want  of.  But  this  recom- 
mendation was  not  made. 

Upon  that  resolution  which  proposes  so  to 
amend  the  constitution  as  to  prevent  the  elec- 
tion from  devolving  upon  Congress,  there  is  no 
middle  ground ;  we  must  here  take  sides.  We 
are  not  here  adjusting  the  manner  in  which  the 
people  shall  exercise  this  invaluable  right,  but 
we  are  deciding  whether  they  shall  enjoy  it  at 
all.  Whether  they  shall  keep  it,  or  whether  it 
shall  be  taken  from  them. 

Tell's  arrow  must  be  true  to  its  aim,  or  his 
child  will  bleed.  This  youthful  but  herculean 
republic  must  strangle  the  monster  Patronage, 
or  it  will  strangle  him. 

Mr.  Chairman :  In  support  of  the  second  res- 
olution, proposing  a  "  uniform  mode  of  elect- 
ing by  districts,"  I  shall  not  spend  the  time  of 
the  committee  in  showing,  that  it  is  preferable 
to  the  practice  in  some  States,  of  choosing 
electors  by  the  Legislature.  That  practice  has 
found  so  few  friends  here,  that  it  can  have  no 
claims  to  competition. 

The  gentlemen  who  have  supported,  with  so 
much  zeal  and  ability,  the  propriety  and  essen- 
tial right  of  a  State  to  vote  altogether  accord- 
ing to  the  general  ticket  plan,  have,  with  much 
force,  and  probably  some  effect,  contended  that, 
according  to  the  spirit  and  whole  frame  of  the 
constitution,  the  right  of  the  States  to  choose  elec- 


tors is  based  on  the  federative,  and  not  on  the 
popular  principle.  My  answer  is,  that  the  con- 
stitution has  assimilated  this  power  of  choosing 
electors  to  the  power  of  choosing  Eepresenta- 
tives  to  Congress ;  it  has  adopted  the  same  rule 
with  regard  to  the  numbers  of  each;  it  has 
based  the  right  of  choosing  Representatives 
most  clearly  on  the  popular  principle ;  and  it 
has  made  the  other,  in  all  its  material  and  strik- 
ing affinities,  exactly  like  it. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  people 
'are  represented  according  to  their  numbers ;  and 
not  the  States  regardless  of  their  numbers.  The 
constitution  directs  that  "  the  nmnber  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  not  exceed  one  for  every  thir- 
ty thousand,  but  each  State  shall  have  one  Rep- 
resentative ; "  and  the  power  was  granted  to 
Congress  to  increase,  at  stated  periods,  the  num- 
ber that  should  be  entitled  to  this  one  Repre- 
sentative. Then,  at  whatever  number  the  ratio 
shall  be  fixed,  that  number,  as  one  integral,  and 
for  this  purpose  independent,  part  of  the  whole 
population,  has  its  own  and  sole  Representative 
in  this  House ;  it  has  the  right  to  choose  who 
he  shall  be,  and  the  power  to  hold  him  to  a 
strict  accountability  to  them,  for  the  duties 
which  its  choice  imposes  on  him.  And  in 
this  choice,  and  this  responsibility,  consists  the 
great  security  which  the  people  have  upon 
their  Representatives. 

As  to  electors,  the  constitution  directs  that 
"  each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner  as 
the  Legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a  number 
of  electors  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  to  which  such  State 
may  be  entitled  in  Congress."  Now,  the  argu- 
ment that  this  power  of  appointing  electors 
belongs  to  the  States,  purely  in  their  sovereign 
and  independent  character,  proves  too  much. 
A  State  is  a  State,  the  Union  over.  Delaware, 
with  its  one  Representative  and  three  electors, 
as  a  State  possesses  all  the  attributes  of  sover- 
eignty which  belong  to  the  State  of  New  York, 
which,  by  the  constitution,  is  entitled  to  thirty- 
six.  The  latter,  then,  cannot  have  this  advan- 
tage over  the  former  on  the  ground  that  they 
are  both  States  :  for,  in  that  respect  they  are 
equal,  and  each  would  be  entitled  exactly  to  the 
same  number.  But  it  is  upon  the  principle,  that, 
in  conferring  the  power  in  question,  the  constitu- 
tion has  gone  beyond  the  corporate  character 
of  the  State,  and  has  adapted  the  number  both 
of  Representatives  and  electors,  to  the  actual 
enumeration  of  inhabitants  in  each  State. 

So  far,  then,  as  the  analogy  holds  good  between 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
electors,  the  argument  that  the  right  of  choos- 
ing the  latter  is  purely  and  entirely  federative, 
must  fall  to  the  ground.  I  admit  that  the  two 
electors,  corresponding  with  the  two  Senators 
from  each  State,  has  more  the  semblance  of  the 
federative  character,  but  this  would  only  prove, 
that,  as  to  electors,  the  representative  principle 
was  adopted  in  both  its  popular  and  federative 
features. 

In  this  respect,  however,  we  are  not  deter- 
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mining  what  the  constitution  is,  but  what  it 
should  be;  and  the  question  is,  whether  the 
power  of  choosing  electors,  is  either  in  whole 
or  in  part  necessarily  federative?  I  have  al- 
ready attempted  to  show  that,  in  principle,  it 
is,  and  should  be,  a  popular  right;  that  the 
number  of  people  competent  to  have  a  voice  in 
the  election  should,  to  that  extent,  be  a  unit, 
and,  consequently,  each  State  should  be  divided 
into  as  many  districts  as  the  number  of  electors 
to  which  they  are  entitled. 

Let  us  next  inquire  what  advantage  the  mode 
of  electing  by  general  ticket  can  be  to  any  of 
the  States.  I  know  that  some  of  the  large 
States  resort  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  uniting 
their  whole  strength,  and  bringing  their  undi- 
vided vote  in  favor  of  a  candidate,  who  may 
have  a  bare  majority  of  the  State;  but  the 
united  vote  in  one  State  is  just  the  same,  in 
proportion  to  its  population,  as  it  is  in  another. 
No,  sir,  I  am  mistaken  ;  the  smaller  the  State 
the  greater  is  that  relative  strength.  Take,  for 
example,  a  State  entitled  to  thirty-six  votes, 
and  another  entitled  to  three ;  the  former  has 
only  an  elector  for  every  forty  thousand,  with 
the  small  fraction  of  two-seventeenths  over; 
the  latter  has  its  elector  for  its  forty  thousand 
inhabitants,  and  two  electors  more ;  and,  in 
this  manner,  all  the  States  between  these  two 
extremes,  put  forth  their  relative  strength — the 
smaller  the  State  the  greater  is  the  strength,  in 
proportion  to  its  numbers,  on  account  of  the 
two  electors  corresponding  with  the  two  Sen- 
ators. 

Another  argument  opposed  to  the  general 
ticket  plan,  is,  that,  when  adopted  by  one,  it 
acts  as  a  kind  of  moral  coercion  upon  all  to 
adopt  it.  Ko  matter  how  strongly  the  direct 
system  might  be  preferred  by  the  States — when 
the  general  ticket  practice  is  pursued  by  others, 
the  districted  States  must  either  yield  their 
own  most  favorite  mode,  or  permit  the  others 
to  gain  an  advantage  over  them  in  the  election ; 
neither  of  which  ought  they  to  be  subjected  to. 

This  argument  leads  us  to  the  proposition  for 
prescribing  a  uniform  mode  of  electing.  But 
before  I  dismiss  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  must 
take  one  moment  to  brush  away  the  dust  which 
all  the  gentlemen  opposed  to  these  resolutions 
attempt  to  throw  in  our  eyes.  We  are,  by  all 
of  them,  reminded  of  the  partial  representation 
of  the  slave  population  in  those  States  where  it 
exists.  And  the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Peaeob)  has  given  us  a  calculation,  from 
which  he  assumes  the  fact,  that  this  constitu- 
tional representation  amounts  to  twenty-five 
members  on  this  floor.  Be  it  so.  By  that  same 
constitution,  so  much  venerated  and  so  little 
loved  by  some  gentlemen,  an  ample  equivalent 
is  given.  If  that  population  produces  twenty- 
five  Representatives,  it  also  produces  an  excess 
of  aboulj  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  direct 
tax,  which  is  taken  off  the  States  where  slavery 
does  not  exist,  and  laid  on  those  where  it  does : 
and  this,  in  times  of  general  pressure,  when  the 
resources  of  money  and  credit  are  nearly  spent, 


and  revenue  must  be  raised,  is  an  item  m  the 
account  of  profit  and  loss,  which  gladdensthe 
eyes  of  the  gainers,  perhaps  more  than  the  sight 
of  its  equivalent  in  representation  here  may  do. 

The  reasons  in  favor  of  uniformity  in  the 
mode  of  electing  are  so  plain  and  obvious,  that 
I  need  not  spend  time  in  bringing  them  forth 
to  view.  By  that  process  the  power  of  ap- 
pointing will  be  everywhere  equalized:  the 
responsibility  resultmg  from  it  everywhere  the 
same. 

The  next  proposition  which  I  choose  to  con- 
sider, as  involved  in  one  of  these  resolutions,  is 
that  of  dispensing  with  electors  altogether,  and 
permitting  the  people  to  vote  directly  for  the 
President  and  Vice  President. 

It  must  be  obvious,  that,  if  they  are  even 
faithful,  they  are,  at  best,  unnecessary  and  use- 
less. If  unfaithful,  they  are  worse  than  useless. 
I  hold  it  to  be  right, jot  only  to  place  the  elec- 
tion as  near  to  the  people  as  possible,  but  to 
prevent  the  least  removal  of  it  from  them.  It 
is  their  own  business,  and  why  should  they 
not  be  allowed  to  do  it  ?  Do  gentlemen  think 
that  they  have  not  the  necessary  information 
to  enable  them  to  act  for  themselves  ?  If  they 
do  they  are  greatly  mistaken.  Why  are  all 
these  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  docu- 
ments printed  and  scattered  through  the  land  ? 
Of  what  avail  are  the  six  hundred  newspapers, 
which  circulate  over  the  whole  Union,  the 
books,  the  benefits  of  intercourse,  the  learning, 
the  science,  and  above  all,  the  sound  native 
stock  of  common  sense  and  common  honesty, 
to  be  found  at  every  fireside?  If  they  need 
more  of  the  means  of  information,  make  them 
the  actual  doers  of  this  great  work  of  making 
Presidents,  and,  my  word  for  it,  they  wiU  soon 
qualify  themselves  for  the  work.  Let  a  man 
know  what  he  has  to  do,  if  you  want  him  to 
learn  how  to  do  it.  But  how  is  it  that  more 
information  is  required  to  enable  the  voters 
properly  to  act,  in  voting  for  the  President 
themselves,  directly,  than  in  voting  for  electors 
to  vote  for  them.  The  direct  vote  has  all  the 
advantages  of  simplicity :' the  voting  for  elec- 
tors all  the  disadvantages  of  complexity.  In 
exercising  the  right  of  suffrage,  the  mode  which 
is  the  shortest,  most  simple,  easiest  to  be  under- 
stood, and  withal  the  most  certain,  has  every 
thing  to  recommend  it.  Besides,  nothing  can 
be  better  calculated  to  awaken  that  degree  of 
interest  which  is  necessary  to  induce  the  people 
to  attend  to  the  election,  than  to  put  it  in  their 
power  to  vote  directly  for  the  men  of  their 
choice,  to  fill  these  great  offices. 

It  is  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  should  ap- 
proach the  all-important  provision  contained 
in  these  resolutions,  that  is,  "  that  the  constitu- 
tion ought  to  be  amended  in  such  manner  as  to 
prevent  the  election  of  President  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident from  devolving  on  Congress."  This  pow- 
er was  made  contingent,  and  from  the  known 
views  of  the  framers  of  the  constitution,  and 
the  whole  volume  of  evidence  which  contem- 
poraneous exposition  furnishes,  it  was  thought 
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to  be  remote,  and  barely  withm  the  reach  of 
possibility ;  but  past  experience,  and  the  actual 
acquaintance  with  the  true  state  of  things,  as 
they  are,  and  as  they  are  likely  to  be,  must 
produce  in  the  mind  of  every  impartial  observ- 
er, the  settled,  steadfast  conviction,  that  this 
power,  at  iirst  intended  to  be  contingent  and 
remote,  will  become  frequent,  common,  pre- 
dominant. In  practice,  the  power  of  Congress 
wiU  take  the  place  of  the  right  of  the  people. 
The  people,  who,  of  right,  should  enjoy  and 
effectually  exercise  this  power,  will  retain  the 
name  and  form,  without  the  substance  and  the 
benefits  of  it.  Precedents  wiU  draw  after  them 
practice ;  one  election  by  Congress  will  lead  to 
another ;  and,  as  the  recurrence  becomes  more 
frequent  and  fashionable,  all  its  tendencies  will 
gain'  strength;  and,  to  the  same  extent,  the 
right  win  pass  away  from  the  people,  or  dwin- 
dle into  nothing. 

But,  has  Congress  abused  this  power?  I 
would  affirm  that  it  had;  but,  as  it  is  my 
purpose  to  speak  of  characters,  rather  than  in- 
dividuals, I  am  content  that  the  free,  unbiassed, 
unbought  judgments  of  the  American  people, 
should  give  the  response  to  this  question.  Will 
Congress  certainly  abuse  this  power  ?  The  un- 
answered arguments  which  have  been  urged, 
founded  in  the  depravity  of  our  nature,  our 
weakness,  our  ambition,  our  situations  here,  our 
relations  to  the  Executive;  the  operations  of 
his  extensive  influence  and  patronage,  if  truth 
can  prevail,  must  have  shown  that,  in  the  hands 
of  Congress,  the  abuse  is  next  to  inevitable. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Stoees) 
undertook  to  show,  that  men  in  power  never 
did,  nor  never  could,  destroy  any  Government, 
but  that  Governments  were  only  in  danger  by 
men  out  of  power ;  and,  finding  that  he  could 
not  be  sustained,  either  by  reason  or  matter  of 
fact,  becanie  poetical,  at  the  expense  of  these 
poor  powerless  people — ^he  drew  largely  upon 
Milton.  From  his  example,  I  wiU  take  the 
liberty  of  quoting,  from  the  "  Eights  of  Man," 
(a  work  of  not  very  high  authority,  as  I  under- 
stand, at  White  Hall,)  the  description  of  the 
National  Assembly  of  France,  as  worthy  of 
imitation  by  this  assembly,  whether  in  or  out  of 
power.  It  was  the  assembly  which  was  con- 
vened while  the  King  was  yet  on  the  throne, 
and  which  undertook,  not  to  revolutionize  the 
Government,  but  to  define  the  rights  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  limit  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown ; 
and  of  which  the  great  and  good  Lafayette  was 
the  "  Magnus  Apollo."    It  is  thus  given : 

"Speech  is,,  In  the  first  place,  one  of  the  essential 
rights  of  man,  always  retained ;  and,  with  respect 
to  the  National  Assembly,  the  use  of  it  is  their  duty, 
and  the  nation  is  their  authority.  Feeling  the  dig- 
nity of  their  character,  they  support  it.  Their 
parliamentary  language,  whether  for  or  against  the 
measure,  is  free,  bold,  and  mauly,  and  extends  to 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case." 

"  If  any  matter  or  subject,  respecting  the  Execu- 
tive Department,  or  the  person  who  presides  in  it, 
(the  King,)  comes  before  theiS,  it  is  debated  on 


with  the  spirit  of  men,  and  the  language  of  gentle- 
men, and  their  answer  or  address  is  returned  in 
the  same  style.  They  stand  not  aloof,  with  the 
gaping  vacuity  of  vulgar  ignorance,  nor  bend  with 
the  cringe  of  sycophantic  insignificance.  The 
graceful  pride  of  truth  knows  no  extremes,  and  pre- 
serves, in  every  latitude  of  life,  the  right  angled 
character  of  man." 

I  think  the  character  here  drawn,  worthy,  at 
least,  of  my  imitation. 
^  A  few  words  now  about  a  Congress  President. 
Who  makes  him?  "We,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  ? "  No,  sir,  we  the  servants  of 
the  people — a  grade  of  workmen  below  the 
journeymen,  fixes  him  up ;  the  master's  hand  is 
not  in  the  work.  Who  is  he  responsible  to  ? 
Those  who  made  him.  The  creature,  as  well  in 
a  state  of  political  existence,  as  in  the  natural, 
must  be  dependent  upon  his  creator — "  in  their 
hands  are  the  issues  of  his  political  life."  AU 
our  theories,  and  all  our  practice,  upon  the 
principles  of  good  government,  prove  that  the 
Legislative  and  the  Executive  Departments 
should  be  placed  and  preserved  as  distinct  from, 
and  as  independent  of,  each  other,  as  the  regu- 
larity of  action  can  permit.  Instead  of  this,  the 
defect  in  the  constitution  against  which  I  am 
contending,  does,  in  practice,  give  to  each  the 
power  of  producing  and  re-producing  one  an- 
other. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Stohes) 
inquires  whether,  when  a  President  appoints  his 
political  friends,  he  pays,  or  when  he  appoints 
his  political  adversaries,  he  b.uys  ?  I  answer,  he 
may  do  both,  and  yet  neither  pay  nor  buy.  He 
asks,  triumphantly,  was  Bayard  bought? — was 
Poinsett  bought?  I  answer,  no,  neither  were 
bought.  And  further.  Fox  was  not  paid — Car- 
not  was  not  bought ;  but  Woolsey  was  paid, 
and  Talleyrand  was  bought,  (whenever  the 
highest  bidder  presented  himself.) 

I  refer  to  these,  out  of  the  thousand  examples 
which  history  furnishes,  to  show,  that,  although 
friends  and  enemies  may  be  appointed  to  office 
and  power,  without  being  paid  or  bought,  yet, 
under  different  circumstances,  men  have  been 
both  paid  and  bought — "  May  we  profit  by  their 
examples  1" 

Gentlemen  attempt  to  divert  our  attention 
from  the  defects  in  the  constitution,  by  express- 
ing a  reverence  for  its  framers  approaching  to 
idolatry.  Sir,  to  those  who  shared  in  the 
struggle  for  independence,  and  laid  the  deep 
foundations  of  our  Government,  I  claim  an 
equal  participation  in  rendering  the  full  tribute 
of  regard  which  is  due  to  mortal  men.  They 
gave  us  the  charter  of  our  liberty ;  they  could 
not.  Heaven  did  not,  give  us  a  charter  of  ex- 
emption from  the  weakness  and  the  wickedness 
of  human  nature.  No,  sir,  in  the  days  of  our 
fathers,  the  golden  age  of  pristine  purity — 
when,  according  to  one  gentleman  on  this  floor, 
"  the  political  little  finger  "  of  our  statesmen 
could  almost  work  miracles ;  and,  according  to 
another,  tho  palest  star  in  that  firmament,  out- 
shone the  whole  galaxy  of  these  degenerate 
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times — even  then  our  country  produced  an  Ar- 
nold! Ahd  who  was  Arnold?  Some  obscure, 
degraded,  scape-gallows  felon?  No,  sir,  no: 
he  was  found  in  front  of  the  foremost  rank  of 
patriots,  with  a  wreath  of  glory  on  his  brow, 
which  the  rough  hand  of  time  could  not  tear 
away — this  man  became  a  traitor  I 

In  the  first  great  contest  for  the  Presidential 
chair,  the  second  man  in  the  nation  aspired  to  be 
the  first— he  was  disappointed,  and  became  a  trai- 
tor !  In  the  sonl-trying  times  of  the  last  war,  we 
witnessed  a  troubling  of  the  waters — a  whole 
convention  was  spawned,  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Republicans  of  tJiat  day,  were  little  better 
than  traitors  1  It  is  to  extraordinary  times,  and 
trying  occasions,  that  we  must  look  for  extra- 
ordinary development  of  character ;  then  it  is 
that  sterling  worth,  rare  endowment,  or  un- 
known merit,  is  brought  to  light,  or,  being 
known,  receives  its  confirmation ;  and  then  it  is, 
that  those  who  gained  credit  for  what  they 
never  had,  find  themselves  weighed  and  want- 
ing. 

But  is  it  enough  for  us  that  we  have  had  great 
and  good  ancestors  ?  Not  unless  we  are  worthy 
of  them,  and  worthy,  too,  of  our  own  posterity : 
for  in  a  little  while,  we,  also,  shall  be  ancestors. 
Then  we  shall  be  looked  to  for  examples :  and 
what  bright  examples — what  improvements 
shall  we  furnish,  fit  for  the  imitation  and  praise 
of  future  times  ?  Shall  all  the  lights  of  science, 
of  practical  liberty,  and  experience,  be  lost  on 
us  ?  Is  the  debt  which  we  owe  to  remain  un- 
bonded, unsecured? — for,  we  must  not  forget 
that  we  owe  the  same  debt  to  our  country,  and 
those  that  shall  come  after  ns,  that  they  did 
who  have  gone  before — yes,  a  much  larger 
debt :  "  for,  where  much  is  given,  much  wUI  be 
required." 

Some  future  Cato  may  mourn  over  the  long- 
lost  liberties  of  his  country;  he  may,  indeed, 
despair  of  inspiring  his  degraded,  enslaved  coun- 
trymen, with  the  hardy  virtues  of  freemen,  by 
the  blood-stirring  notes  of  martial  music,  or  by 
unfurling  the  star-spangled  banner  of  their 
former  fame ;  but  his  unconquered  spirit  will 
break  forth  in  language  like  this — 

"  Is  there  not  some  chosen  curse. 
Some  hidden  thunder  in  the  stores  of  Heaven, 
Red  with  uncommon  wrath. 
To  blast  the  man  that  owes  his  greatness 
To  his  country's  ruin  ?  " 

Mr.  Lecompte  said,  in  advocating  the  resolu- 
tions of  his  friend  from  South  Carolina,  he  was 
met,  at  the  very  threshold,  by  gentlemen  of 
very  eminent  abilities,  who  undertook  to  show, 
in  forcible  and  impressive  language,  the  danger 
inseparable  from  every  attempt  to  touch  the 
constitution.  He  did  full  justice,  both  to  their 
talents  and  to  their  motives ;  he  admired  their 
candor,  and  did  not  doubt  the  sincerity  of  their 
veneration  for  the  constitution.  But,  however 
great  that  veneration  might  be,  and  however 
well  deserved,  gentlemen  ought  to  remember, 
that  instrument  has  now  been  submitted  to  the 
test  of  forty  years'  experience,  and,  with  what- 


ever wisdom  it  might  have  been  framed,  (and 
none  appreciated  more  fully  than  he,  the  talent 
or  the  patriotism  of  its  framers,)  it  has  been 
proved  defective  in  one  very  important  pomt. 
Would  gentlemen  deny  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  possessed  of  sufficient  virtue 
and  sufficient  intelligence  to  make  a  change  m 
their  constitution,  when  they  find  that  any  part 
of  it  is  productive  of  evil?  The  wisdom  of 
our  fathers,  their  integrity,  and  their  modesty, 
were  too  great  to  suffer  them  to  cherish  the 
intention  that  no  change  should  ever  be  made 
in  the  instrument  they  produced.  It  seemed, 
indeed,  to  be  the  opinion  of  one  gentleman, 
(Mr.  EvEBETT,)  that  we  are  not  pennitted  even 
to  attempt  a  change. 

Turn,  for  a  moment,  to  the  arguments  of  the 
honorable  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr. 
EvEHETT.)  That  gentleman,  if  I  understood 
him,  maintains,  that  every  attempt  to  amend 
the  constitution,  is  a  breach  of  our  duty,  and  a 
violation  of  the  oath  we  have  taken  to  support 
the  constitution;  and  that  we  have  no  right 
even  to  consider  such  a  proposition.  The  con- 
stitution itself  secures  to  ns  this  right.  What 
is  its  language,  sir?  [Here  Mr.  L.  quoted  the 
constitution,  to  show  the  power.]  With  lan- 
guage like  this  staring  him  in  the  face,  will  any 
gentleman  say,  we  may  not  even  consider  a 
proposition  to  amend  this  instrument  ?  Sir, 
we  have  no  right  to  any  privilege  in  the 
Government,  if  we  have  no  right  to  alter  the 
Government.  It  is  the  people's,  and  they  may 
change  it  at  will.  The  gentleman  says  he 
would  sooner  lay  down  his  hand,  and  have  it 
cut  off,  than  hold  it  up  in  favor  of  any  altera- 
tion of  the  constitution.  But,  I  say,  I  would 
sooner  lay  down  my  hand,  and  have  it  cut  of^ 
than  not  hold  it  up  in  favor  of  alteration, 
whenever  I  am  convinced  that  alteration  is 
needed.  The  gentleman,  too,  tells  ns,  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  no  power, 
or  none,  at  least,  that  is  worth  talking  about. 
No  power,  sir!  What  says  this  instrument? 
[Here  Mr.  L.  quoted  the  second  article  of  the 
constitution.]  Is  this  no  power,  sir — ^this  no 
patronage  ?  Sir,  the  President  nominates  almost 
every  officer  in  the  service  of  Government — 
and  when  did  you  ever  hear  of  a  nomination 
of  his  not  being  confirmed  by  the  Senate  ?  It 
is  a  rare  occurrence.  All  his  nominations  are 
confirmed ;  and  is  this  no  power  ?  Sir,  it  is  the 
strongest  of  power. 

The  constitution,  as  it  stands,  maies  no 
certain  provision  for  the  election  of  a  Presi- 
dent. It  says,  indeed,  that  if  an  election  fails 
to  be  made  by  the  Electoral  College,  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  may  then  elect  from 
the  three  highest  candidates.  But  it  is  not 
compulsory  upon  them  to  do  so ;  ^and,  if  they 
should  think  proper  not  to  make  a  President, 
there  will  be  none.  So,  in  like  manner,  the 
Senate  has  power  to  make  a  Vice  President,  but 
it  is  not  compulsory  upon  them  to  do  so ;  and, 
if  the  Senate  should  also  decline,  there  wUl  be 
no  Vice  President;    and  thus  the  Executive 
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Department  of  the  Government  -will  be  vacant ; 
nor  can  it,  in  a  constitutional  manner,  be  filled. 
This  certainly  is  a  fact  which  ought  at  least  to 
be  taken  into  consideration. 

I  am  well  aware,  sir,  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
very  great  delicacy,  to  advert,  upon  this  floor, 
to  the  circumstances  which  preceded,  and  were 
immediately  connected  with  the  late  Presi- 
dential election ;  yet  I  consider  it  proper  and 
necessary  to  refer  to  some  of  them.  It  was 
very  commonly  observed,  in  our  public  prints, 
in  the  West,  that  the  last  two  or  three  Presi- 
dents had  been  taken  from  the  Cabinet.  They 
had  each  been  Secretary  of  State.  This  was 
considered  likely  to  grow  into  a  dangerous 
precedent.  The  people  were  alive  to  this 
subject — they  felt  this  danger — they  were 
desirous  to  avert  it — and  every  exertion  was 
made  to  bring  an  individual  into  the  Presiden- 
tial office  immediately  from  the  bosom  of  the 
people. 

The  great  check  on  the  abuse  of  power  by 
the  Executive,  is  his  responsibility  to  those  who 
elected  him.  He  is  elected  by  the  House  of 
Kepresentatives ;  where  then  will  his  responsi- 
bility be  directed  ?  To  the  House  of  Kepresent- 
atives. And  to  whom  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  House  directed  ?  To  their  constituents.  But 
if,  in  the  election  of  a  President,  they  have  be- 
trayed their  constituents,  where  is  the  remedy  ? 
There  is  none,  sir.  The  people  may  complain, 
but  their  right  of  choice  is  gone.  They  may 
turn  oufe  their  faithless  servants,  but  a  servant  is 
left,  whom  they  cannot  turn  out  till  his  term  ex- 
pires. Judging  from  my  own  feelings,  I  should 
conclude  that  every  free  American,  whose  am- 
bition prompts  him  to  desire  an  ofBce  of  trust 
and  honor,  would  be  too  proud  to  consent  to 
hold  it  without  the  will  of  the  majority.  Certain 
it  is,  that  I  would  never  take  an  office,  however 
great  or  valuable,  unless  I  believed  it  to  be  sanc- 
tioned by  a  fair  majority  of  my  fellow-citi- 
zens. 

Great  fear  was  expressed  at  the  last  elec- 
tion, lest  a  "  military  chieftain  "  should  be  made 
President ;  and  it  was  assigned  as  a  reason  why 
the  will  of  the  people  should  be  disregarded, 
that  this  "  chieftain,"  if  elected,  might,  by  some 
means,  (it  never  could  be  distinctly  shown  how,) 
bring  the  nation  into  war.  Why  should  such 
fears  be  entertained  ?  What  reason  can  there 
be  to  indulge  such  apprehensions  ?  Of  one  thing, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  very  confident :  if  we  had 
had  "  the  military  chieftain  "  for  our  President 
in  1814,  this  Capitol  would  not  have  been  laid 
in  ashes.  After  such  a  fact  as  this,  sir,  I  hope 
the  possession  of  some  military  skill — the  sin  of 
having  fought  for  the  country — will  not  be  urged 
as  an  objection  to  an  officer  whom  your  consti- 
tution makes  the  commander-in-chief. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, the  committee  then  rose,  and 

The  House  adjourned. 


Wednesday,  March  22. 
Amendment  of  the  Constitution. 

The  House,  on  motion  of  Mr.  MoDuffie,  again 
went  into  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state 
of  the  Union,  Mr.  MoLane,  of  Delaware,  in  the 
chair,  on  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  of  South  Carolina,  would  en- 
deavor to  show,  first,  that  the  plan  of  electing  a 
President,  proposed  by  his  colleague,  (Mr.  Mo- 
Duffie,) was  not  only  more  liable  to  abuse  than 
the  present  system,but  essentially  impracticable. 
If  his  colleague  objected  to  Congressional  Cau- 
cuses, composed  of  distinguished  persons,  re- 
sponsible to  the  people,  and  high  in  their  confi- 
dence— ^whose  operations  are  conducted  with  all 
the  publicity  and  solemnity  of  Legislative  pro- 
ceeding— he  will,  if  his  resolution  be  adopted, 
expose  the  people  to  the  machinations  of  des- 
perate intriguers,  without  character,  without 
cheek;  whose  insidious  plots  will  be  hatched 
and  executed  with  the  silence  and  concealment 
of  treason.  If  he  objects  to  the  present  system, 
because,  by  an  arithmetical  supposition,  it  may 
be  made  to  appear  that  a  minority  may  elect  a 
President,  against  the  will  of  the  majority,  (for 
no  such  case  was  alleged  to  have  existed,)  from 
the  very  nature  and  eflfect  of  his  plan,  smaller 
minorities  will  elect  to  that  office  persons  un- 
known to  the  great  body  of  the  electors ;  with- 
out talent  to  suggest,  without  address  to  effect, 
or  public  confidence  to  sustain  their  measures. 
If,  by  the  present  plan,  the  constituted  authori- 
ties are  liable  to  be  corrupted,  by  the  proposed, 
the  poison  will  be  more  widely  diffused — it  will 
be  carried  to  the  altar  and  the  fireside — it  will 
work  into  the  blood  and  the  heart  of  the  country. 

Mr.  M.  said,  his  second  ground  for  opposing 
the  amendment  was,  because  the  present  organi- 
zation of  the  electoral  system  was  essentially 
calculated  to  concentrate  public  opinion  on  those 
who  deserve  public  confidence — ^to  elect  men 
most  distinguished  for  integrity  and  abilities. 
But,  if  it  could  be  proven  that  it  was  not  pro- 
ductive of  this  happy  result ;  if  it  even  failed 
every  alternate  time ;  still  it  was  so  essential  to 
the  sovereignty  of  the  States,  and  their  sover- 
eignty so  essential  to  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple, that  he  would  feel  disposed  to  retain  it. 

Mr.  M.  said,  it  had  been  artfully  contended, 
that,  by  the  adoption  of  these  amendments,  the 
people  would  have  more  power  in  the  election 
of  President.  The  fact  is  not  so.  By  the  con- 
stitution, as  it  now  stands,  the  people  have  a  sov- 
ereign control  over  the  election  of  their  electors. 
They  can  elect  them  by  general  ticket,  by  dis- 
tricts, or  by  the  Legislature.  On  the  contrary, 
the  plan  of  his  colleague  proposed  to  take  from 
the  people  of  the  States  this  sovereign  power 
— ^this  unrestrained  freedom  in  the  mode  of 
choosing  their  Chief  Magistrate ;  and  to  say  to 
them,  you  shall  elect  your  electors  by  districts. 

Mr.M.  said,  notwithstanding  these  convictions, 
he  would  not  have  trespassed  on  the  committee 
if  the  amendment  had  not  been  proposed  by  one 
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of  his  colleagues,  and  he  had  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  it  was  in  express  contradiction  to  the 
■will  of  the  people  of  South  Carolina.  The  res- 
olution to  adopt  the  District  System  had  been, 
for  ten  years,  to  his  knowledge,  before  that  peo- 
ple. It  had  been  proposed  by  three  different 
States,North  Carolina,New  Hampshire, and  New 
Jersey,  to  three  successive  Legislatures,  of  which 
he  was  a  member ;  and  it  had  been  either 
evaded,  or  positively  rejected.  Even  at  the  last 
Bession,  the  amendments  under  discussion,  he 
understood,  had  been  recommended  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, in  his  message,  and,  when  called  up,  had 
been  indefinitely  postponed.  This  was  the  more 
remarkable,  as  the  result  of  the  last  Presidential 
election  had  operated  with  unexpected  severity 
on  the  feelings  of  the  people. 

Mr.  M.  said  he  would  now  recur  to  his  po- 
sition— ^that  the  plan  of  his  colleague  to  elect  a 
President  was  impracticable;  that,  by  it,  no 
election  could  be  eifeoted.  What  does  he  pro- 
pose to  do?  In  the  first  place,  he  strips  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  State  Legis- 
latures, of  all  agency  in  the  election.  He  says  to 
them,  "you  are  not  trustworthy ;  you  are  cor- 
ruptible ;  you  may  be  tampered  with."  Cau- 
cuses, of  all  sorts,  are  proscribed.  He  then 
divides  the  United  States  into  two  hundred  and 
sixty-one  districts,  like  the  squares  of  a  checker- 
board ;  each  district  is  to  elect  an  elector,  and 
these  electors  are  to  meet,  on  the  same  day,  in 
the  capitals  of  their  States,  to  vote  for  a  Presi- 
dent: the  electors  of  Maine  at  Portland;  of 
Georgia,  at  Milledgeville ;  of  Missouri,  at  St. 
Louis ;  and  of  New  York,  at  Albany.  How 
can  an  election  be  effected  in  this  way  ?  How 
can  a  majority  be  united  in  favor  of  any  one 
candidate,  by  electors  at  such  vast  distances, 
without  the  possibility  of  concert  or  without 
the  operation  of  an  intervening  body,  by  which 
their  views  might  be  previously  collected,  di- 
gested, and  ascertained  ?  What  is  an  election ! 
It  is  the  common  will,  arising  out  of  the  com- 
mon understanding  of  the  electors.  How  is 
this  effected  ?  By  communication  of  ideas,  by 
interchange  of  views,  by  compromise  of  interests, 
by  concession  of  feelings.  You  must  bring  the 
electors,  somehow  or  other,  in  contact.  By  way 
of  illustration,  suppose  each  of  us,  on  our  arrival 
at  Washington,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
session,  had  been  confined  to  his  chamber,  with- 
out the  possibility  of  communication,  and  direct- 
ed, with  a  list  of  the  members  in  our  hands,  and 
a  full  knowledge  of  their  characters,  to  vote  for 
a  Speaker — how  long  would  it  be  before  a  ma- 
jority of  us  would  unite  in  favor  of  one  indi- 
vidual ?  Not  until  doomsday.  But  let  us  as- 
semble here  as  nsual,  and  how  quickly  is  the 
election  effected.  At  the  first  ballot  there  would 
be  three  or  four  candidates ;  the  highest  on  the 
list  might  have  a  very  small  minority  of  the 
whole;  at  every  successive  balloting,  he,  or 
some  other,  would  receive  an  accession  of 
strength,  from  the  falling  in  of  those  who  were 
at  first  averse  to  him.  Notwithstanding  this, 
his  ultimate  success  would  be  acquiesced  in  by 


all,  and  the  business  of  the  people  would  move  on 
with  its  usual  celerity  and  advantage.  Now, 
this  is  the  effect  of  deliberation,  of  various  and 
painful  calculations  of  hope  and  disappoint- 
ment, of  concession  and  equivalents,  among  the 
electors.  A  Presidential  election  cannot  other- 
wise be  conducted. 

Mr.  M.  said,  that  it  may  be  objected,  that  our 
electoral  colleges  have  always  voted  in  this 
manner  in  their  respective  capitals,  and  that 
they  have  found  no  difficulty  in  electing  a  Pres- 
ident. True ;  but  this  has  been  owing  to  the 
intervention  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  people  of  the  States  have  been  brought 
into  contact  by  the  deliberations  at  Washing- 
ton. The  merits  of  conspicuous  men  were 
there  discussed;  their  claims  to  public  confi- 
dence compared;  the  political  principles,  inter- 
ests, and  prejudices,  of  the  different  sections 
ascertained  and  reconciled,  and  the  candidates 
selected,  and  recommended  to  the  qualified 
voters  of  the  States.  Congress  did  that  which 
it  was  the  constitutional  duty  of  the  electoral 
colleges  to  have  done,  but  which  they  were  un- 
able to  do  from  their  distance  from  each  other. 
This  election  has  been  hitherto  effected  by  Con- 
gress and  the  people  of  the  States.  The  elec- 
toral colleges  have  done  nothing  more  than 
write  the  votes  of  the  people,  and  transmit 
them  to  Washington.  The  Congressional  cau- 
cus did  not  arise  from  the  spirit  of  intrigue, 
but  from  necessity.  Had  the  constitution  as^ 
sembled  the  electors  of  the  States,  and-  formed 
them  into  one  body,  the  election  would  have 
been  effected  by  them,  and  a  Congressional 
caucus  would  never  have  existed.  But  it  is 
equally  clear,  that,  without  this  assemblage  of 
the  electoral  colleges,  or  the  intervention  of 
some  general  representative  body,  to  educe, 
direct,  and  concentrate  public  opinion,  that  the 
people,  scattered  over  this  immense  country, 
ignorant  of  each  other's  views  and  interests, 
and  having,  each,  views  and  interests  of  theb 
own,  liable  to  the  impositions  of  a  venal  press, 
and  to  the  arts  of  ambitious  demagogues,  will 
never  harmonize  so  as  to  effect  an  election. 
The  direct  effect  of  the  amendments  wiU  be  to 
engender,  in  every  part  of  the  Union,  knots  of 
intriguers,  who  will  divide  and  distract  the 
people,  and  embitter  their  feelings,  and  who, 
being  irresponsible,  wiU  not  care  by  what 
means  they  effect  their  ends. 

The  design  of  the  constitution  evidently  was, 
that  the  President  should  be  chosen  by  the 
people  of  the  States,  in  their  collective  capaci- 
ties, as  distinct  independent  communities ;  that 
the  principle  of  representation  was  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  conduct  of  this  election— the 
people  to  vote  for  electors  chosen  from  them- 
selves, in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  who 
were  to  choose  a  President ;  and  on  failure  of 
the_  electors  to  elect,  the  States  to  decide  in 
their  sovereign  equal  character.  Here  is  no 
splitting  of  communities — ^no  warring  of  mi- 
norities against  majorities — ^no  corrupt  and  un- 
natural alliances  between  the  districts  of  one 
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State  and  those  of  another,  to  defeat  the  will 
of  their  respective  societies.  The  choice  of 
electors  is,  like  a  law  of  the  State,  the  will  of 
the  majority,  which  the  minority  adopt,  and 
make  their  own.  If  the  electors  of  the  States 
had  formed  one  body,  not  only  would  no  Con- 
gressional caucus  have  ever  existed,  but  it 
would  not,  once  in  a  century,  have  ever  been 
referred  to  the  States  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  real  political  question  is,,  can- 
not the  people  elect  their  President  by  repre- 
sentatives? If  they  can  make  laws,  here  and' 
at  home — if  they  can  do,  what  is  stiU  more  im- 
portant, change  their  constitution  of  Govern- 
ment, by  representatives,  why  can  they  not 
choose  their  President  by  representatives  ?  for 
what  are  electors  but  representatives,  chosen, 
like  them,  by  the  people,  from  among  them- 
selves ?  Of  necessity  this  must  be  done :  the 
omnipotent  lama  of  spcux  and  mind  require  it. 
If  you  make  it  popular,  or  by  districts,  you 
wiU  never  effect  an  election,  or  it  will  be  inev- 
itably effected  by  self-created  representatives, 
caucuses,  politicians,  or  what  you  please  to 
call  them. 

Mr.  M.  said,  the  inevitable  result  of  the  pro- 
posed change  is  not  only  to  multiply  candi- 
dates, but  to  bring  forward  candidates  of  a  dif- 
ferent class  or  order.  Instead  of  having  the 
great  men  of  the  Confederacy,  you  would  have 
the  great  men  of  the  State.  The  temptation 
would  be  irresistible  to  ambitious,  intriguing 
men,  who  had  not  the  public  confidence,  and 
who  were  inexperienced  in  State  affairs.  A 
popular  man  having  the  influence  of  a  State,  and 
knowing  that  a  few  additional  votes  from  each  of 
the  adjoining  States  would  give  him  a  plurality 
among  his  competitors,  and  thus  enable  him 
to  appear  before  the  people  of  the  United  States 
as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  would  im- 
mediately set  to  work.  He  would  resort  to  the 
vilest  arts  of  intrigue  to  accomplish  his  purpose. 
To  the  leading  men  he  would  hold  out  the  al- 
lurements of  office ;  with  another  class,  he  would 
employ  the  grossest  means  of  venality  and  cor- 
ruption. He  would  address  himself  directly  to 
the  passions.  State  pride,  sectional  interest, 
would  operate  in  his  favor.  He  would  have 
infinitely  the  advantage  of  a  man  at  a  distance, 
whose  great  services  and  tried  virtue  would  not 
be  known  to  the  great  mass,  or  if  known  at  all, 
would  only  be  felt  by  their  reason.  I  venture 
to  say  that  ten  or  twelve  candidates,  with  their 
attendants  and  dependents,  their  herds  of  petty 
officers  scattered  through  the  towns,  the  cities, 
and  the  country,  «Scc.,  &c.,  would  throw  the 
whole  Union  into  a  state  of  most  vicious  fer- 
mentation. Bribery,  perjury,  tumultuous  dis- 
turbances, drunken  and  gluttonous  excesses 
such  as  we  have  seen  take  place  in  our  Congres- 
sional elections,  in  the  large  cities,  would  pro- 
fane the  exercise  of  a  right — ^the  proudest  right 
of  a  freeman — which  should  only  be  exercised 
with  the  purest  and  best  feelings.  Take  an  ex- 
ample. A  small  minority  of  twenty-five  or  thirty 
electoral  votes,  gives  Mr.  A.,  of  Illinois,  and  Mr. 


B.,  of  South  Carolina,  pluralities,  and  according 
to  the  system  of  the  gentleman,  the  Senate  will 
have  to  present  them  to  the  people  of  the  States, 
who  are  to  choose  one  of  them  as  President,  by 
a  vote  in  mass.  What  would  the  good  citizens 
of  Boston  say  ?  Why,  I  never  heard  of  either  of 
these  candidates  in  my  life — am  I  compelled  to 
vote  for  a  man  of  whom  I  know  nothing  ?  He 
would  inquire  of  his  member  of  Congress,  who 
would  be  unable  to  inform  him.  He  would  then 
resort  to  the  editor  of  his  newspaper.  Mr.  Edi- 
tor would  know  all  about  Mr.  A.,  of  Illinois. 
He  had  seen  a  biographical  sketch  of  him  in  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  taken  from  the  Pitts- 
burg Recorder,  extracted  from  the  Star  of  Cin- 
cinnati, direct  from  the  Herald  of  Illinois, 
where  the  candidate  lived,  which  proved  that 
Mr.  A.  was  one  of  the  wisest  and  best  of  men. 
And,  for  fifty  dollars,  these  independent  and 
patriotic  editors  would  impose  on  the  people  of 
the  United  States  Grattan's  character  of  the 
elder  Pitt,  as  a  suitable  picture  of  the  virtues  and 
talents  of  Mr.  A.,  of  Illinois,  who  might  be  at 
heart  a  shallow,  intriguing  feUow,  who,  by  the 
basest  arts  of  corruption,  had  cajoled  the  elec- 
tors of  his  own  and  the  neighboring  States  to 
give  him  their  votes  as  President.  Could  you 
prevail  on  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  vote 
for  him  ?  Would  you  be  able,  to  rally  a  major- 
ity in  his  favor?  Would  the  people  of  the 
States  rush  to  the  polls  and  struggle  to  lift  A. 
of  Illinois,  or  B.  of  South  Carolina,  to  the  proud 
pre-eminence?  But  admit  Mr.  A.  should  be 
elected.  What  a  spectacle !  The  Chief  Magis- 
trate of  a  Confederacy  of  twenty-four  sovereign 
States  leaves  his  retirement  on  the  Wabash  for 
the  capital  of  the  United  States.  Where  are 
the  breathless  crowds — the  triumphal  arches — 
the  military  displays — the  files  of  village  youths 
and  maids  strewing  his  path  with  flowers,  and 
freighting  the  air  with  gladsome  pseans !  Where 
the  bursting  acclamations,  which  speak  a  na- 
tion's joy  at  the  promotion  of  a  man  to  the  chief 
magistracy  who  had  become  sacred  in  their  eyes 
by  a  life  of  spotless  integrity,  of  inflexible  firm- 
ness, a  virtuons,  useful  laborer  in  their  service  ? 
His  arrival  at  Washington  is  announced.  Does 
it  inspire  imiversal  confidence  ?  Does  it  cahn 
anxiety  ?  Does  it  harmonize  the  distractions  of 
party  ?  He  has  now  to  choose  his  Cabinet.  Is 
he  capable  of  selecting  those  whose  firmness, 
sagacity,  and  resource,  would  assist  him  in  his 
difficulties?  What  would  be  his  embarrass- 
ments !  Ignorant  of  our  foreign  affairs — of  the 
finances — of  the  organization  of  the  army  and 
navy — ^he  would,  at  every  step,  have  to  consult 
treaties,  statutes,  reports,  files  of  manuscript 
letters,  clerks,  sub-clerks,  and  the  very  menials 
of  the  Departments. 

But,  said  Mr.  M.,  why  are  not  candidates  of 
this  sort  now  brought  forward — electors  meet 
in  the  several  States,  and  are  liable  to  be  oper- 
ated on  ?  He  would  answer,  on  account  of  the 
agency  which  the  State  Legislatures  and  House 
of  Representatives  have  in  the  election.  It  is 
because  the  framers  of  the  constitution  avoided 
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the  principle,  whicli  the  gentleman  proposes  to 
introduce,  of  vesting  the  election  solely  in  the 
qualified  voters — hecause,  to  complete  the  act 
of  election,  all  branches  of  the  Government 
must  co-operate— each  acts  and  is  acted  on — 
each  controls  and  is  controlled.  The  State 
Legislatures  have  their  check,  in  directing  the 
mode  of  appointing  electors — the  House  of 
Representatives  its  check,  in  the  ultimate  de- 
cision ;  both  are  responsible  to  the  qualified 
voters  for  the  faithful  exercise  of  their  powers. 
The  candidate  must  present  himself  to  each  in 
turn.  Address  on  his  part,  and  facility  on 
theirs,  may  gain  over  a  sufficient  number  of  the 
qualified  voters.  State  pride  and  sectional  in- 
terest may  overcome  the  election  of  contiguous 
Legislatures ;  but,  when  he  has  gone  so  far,  his 
work  is  not  yet  done.  He  then  has  to  pass  the 
inspection  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  of 
the  United  States — a  tribunal  proud,  jealous,  and 
intellectual,  which,  if  subdued  at  all,  must  be 
subdued  by  main  strength.  His  pretensions 
are  there  examined — analyzed  with  the  heart- 
lessness  of  anatomical  dissection — compared,  not 
with  the  merit  of  those  who  move  in  his  limit- 
ed sphere  at  home,  but  with  that  of  men  from 
every  part  of  the  Union,  fit  for  the  most  com- 
plicated affairs,  and  struggling  in  a  career  of  ar- 
duous competition.  It  is  this  organization  which 
compels  the  citizen  to  ascend  by  the  ordinary 
steps ;  to  go  through  the  preparatory  initiations. 
But  what  has  been  the  operation  of  this  sys- 
tem ?  Our  Government  has  existed  for  thirty- 
eight  years.  "We  have  had  ten  Presidential 
elections — two  of  them  decided  by  the  House 
of  Eepresentatives,  and  six  different  Presidents. 
The  gentleman  admits  that  five  of  these  have 
been  the  choice  of  the  people,  and  the  very 
best  men  of  the  Confederacy ;  and  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  Union  will  say  that  the  sixth  is 
not  unworthy  of  his  exalted  station.  Is  not 
this  conceding  every  thing?  Can  a  stronger 
argument  be  advanced  ?  Does  he  appeal  to  ex- 
perience ?  Is  it  not  in  our  favor  ?  "What  does 
he  oppose  to  it  ?  Theory !  speculation  1  suppo- 
sititious oases !  hypothetical  reasoning  I  The 
elections  have  been  exposed  to  all  the  abuses 
which  he  dreads :  combinations  of  the  large 
States — ^usurpations  of  the  Legislatures — sup- 
pression of  minorities  by  majorities — defeats  of 
majorities  by  minorities — caucuses — apolitical 
managers — ^patronage  of  the  President — corrup- 
tibility of  the  Representatives.  And  yet,  in  five 
instances  out  of  six,  he  tells  us,  the  people  have 
chosen,  and  chosen  the  best  men  of  the  Confeder- 
acy. What  is  this  but  saying  that  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  electoral  system  is  such  as  to  con- 
centrate the  will  of  the  people  on  those  who  de- 
serve their  confidence  ?  And  has  our  ship,  dur- 
ing this  period  of  thirty-six  years,  coursed 
over  a  summer  sea  ?  "What  vicissitudes  ?  War ! 
Peace !  the  transition  from  political  weakness  to 
political  strength !  Faction  dividing  the  Union, 
and  exciting  the  fiercest  and  most  implacable 
passions !  The  downfall  of  one  party  and  the  rise 
of  another.    The  expansion  of  the  Confederacy 


from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico— from  the 
Alleghany  to  the  "Western  boundary  of  Missouri! 

Mr.  M.  said,  that  his  colleague  was  led  into 
error  from  the  political  view  which  he  took  of 
the  people  of  this  country.  He  appeared  to 
consider  us  as  having  orig^aUy  been  one  nar 
tion — that  we  were  afterwards  divided  into 
States — that  the  State  Governments  grew  out 
of,  and  are  subordinate  to,  the  Conjfederate 
Government,  and  that  every  approach  towards 
nationality  is  an  approaching  of  the  people  of 
the  States  to  their  natural  and  perfect  condi- 
tion. He  denied  this  to  be  the  case.  This 
Government  at  "Washington  is  nothing  more 
than  an  excrescence  of  the  sovereign  power  of 
the  people  of  the  States — a  mere  Confederacy — 
created  as  such,  and  intended  to  be  created  as 
such ;  and  where  it  differs  in  its  action  from 
Governments  of  that  kind,  it  is  only  that  it  may 
be  more  efficient  as  a  Confederacy — a  thing  of 
necessity — of  bargain  and  sale  between  the 
people  of  the  States,  in  which  each  tried  to 
obtain  the  best  terms  they  could ;  and  which 
were  examined  and  re-examined,  modified  and 
re-modified,  turned  and  twisted,  and  finally  ex- 
pressed, with  the  cautious,  critical,  distrusting 
precision  of  an  English  conveyancer. 

Must  not  this  be  his  principle,  when  he  advo- 
cates a  theory  which  takes  from  the  people  of 
the  States,  as  such,  the  power  and  agency 
which  they  have  in  the  Executive  branch  of 
this  Government ;  which  goes  to  destroy  the 
responsibility  of  that  great  officer  to  the  people 
of  the  States,  by  making  his  election  depend, 
not  on  them,  but  on  the  people  of  the  nation ; 
which  goes  to  turn  his  eye  from  the  few  to  the 
many — ^from  the  weak  to  the  strong?  The 
people  of  South  Carolina  have  a  positive  politi- 
cal power  in  the  election  of  President,  which 
creates  his  responsibility  to  them — of  power 
based  on  fixed  principles — of  power  as  certain 
as  arithmetical  relations  can  make  it — of  pow- 
er as  distinct  and  as  distinguishable  as  the  Sa- 
vannah River,  which  divides  them  from  Geor- 
gia ;  and  I  hope  in  God  that  I  may  never  live  to 
see  the  day  when  they  consent  to  give  it  up. 

This  power  should  be  exercised  by  the  States. 
The  constitution  has  said  so.  "Each  State 
shall  appoint  electors  in  such  manner  as  the 
Legislature  may  direct."  How  can  a  State  ap- 
point ?  Only  in  two  ways — ^it  has  but  two  or- 
gans of  win  and  action,  the  Legislature  and  the 
people.  A  State  is  a  body  politic,  (see  Vattel,) 
which  can  act  only  by  its  Government  or  citi- 
zens. It  is  like  an  aggregate  corporation — a 
bank,  which  must  act  by  its  stockholders,  or  its 
Board  of  President  and  Directors.  The  right 
to  such  a  President  is  a  great  sovereign  right, 
which  should  be  exerted  according  to  the  will 
of  the  majority,  in  whom  the  exercise  of  the 
sovereignty  is.  Hence  the  absurdity  of  the 
District  System,  which  divides  and  apportions 
it,  and  makes  the  spring  of  its  exercise  personal 
feelmg.  The  majority  of  the  people  governs 
the  whole  State,  makes  laws  for  it,  directs  its 
internal  and  external  policy,  and,  of  course, 
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ought  to  say  who  shall  be  that  magistrate  whose 
power  most  affects  these  interesting  relations. 

According  to  the  theory  of  our  constitution, 
as  explained  by  the  Federalist,  the  States,  and 
the  people  of  the  States,  are  represented  in  the 
Executive  Government  by  this  organization  of 
the  electoral  system ;  as  the  States  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  States  are  represented  in  the  Legisla- 
ture by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Eepresenta- 
tives.  I  agree  entirely  with  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Evbebtt,)  that  we 
have  no  right  to  amend,  by  destroying  a  great 
radical  power  of  the  States.  The  position  star- 
tled me  at  first,  as  it  startled  all  of  us ;  but  I 
see  by  the  prints  that  it  is  gaining  ground.  It 
is  a  wise  and  profound  principle.  It  is  worth 
all  the  splendid  and  most  enviable  reputation  of 
the  gentleman.  And  who  would  desire  to  take 
from  the  people  of  the  States  this  sovereign 
right ;  who  would  desire  to  see  the  power  of 
Governments  diminished,  so  necessary  to  the 
existence  of  this  Government,  and  to  the  pro- 
tection of  our  liberties  ?  Suppose  the  worst — 
the  most  humiliating  of  all  disasters,  which 
might  have  taken  effect  during  the  late  war ; 
that  an  enemy's  iieet  should  sail  up  the  river 
Potomac,  and  surprise  and  take  all  the  func- 
tionaries of  this  Government,  Executive,  Leg- 
islative, and  Judicial.  Suppose  they  should  sta- 
tion a  military  force  here  in  our  Capitol,  and 
rear  a  foreign  standard  on  its  dome.  This 
would  effect  no  revolution.  The  States  pos- 
sess a  redeeming  energy,  by  which  the  National 
Government  would  be  revived,  in  all  its  vigor 
and  integrity.  Each  Governor  would  assemble 
his  Legislature,  and  provide  for  the  national  ca- 
lamity. Things  would  go  on  as  usual.  Forces 
would  be  raised,  taxes  imposed,  justice  admin- 
istered, property  and  liberty  protected,  and,  by 
an  understanding  among  the  States,  an  election 
for  the  functionaries  of  this  Government  would 
be  had.  No  anarchy,  no  change  in  the  distri- 
bution of  sovereign  power.  In  like  manner, 
conquest  would  be  impossible.  The  desolation 
and  capture  of  one  State  would  only  present  to 
the  victorious  foe  a  phalanx  of  sovereigns  sup- 
porting each  other,  and  ready  and  eager  for  re- 
sistance. But  the  existence  and  power  of  these 
Governments  are  equally  necessary  to  the  pro- 
tection of  our  liberties.  What  restrains  this 
Legislature  within  its  orbit?  What  prevents 
the  enaction  and  enforcement  of  laws  violating 
our  liberties?  The  Federal  Court !  The  Supreme 
Court !  That  creature  of  the  Executive — ^that 
dependent  on  the  Legislature — ^that  co-ordinate 
of  both,  having  all  their  sympathies,  their  hopes, 
their  anxieties!  They  restrain  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  other  branches.  Those  seven  or 
eight  feeble  old  men  restrain  this  Government, 
commanding  the  resources  of  this  immense 
Confederacy,  and  able,  at  any  moment,  to  de- 
prive them  of  power  by  impeachment,  or,  by 
doubling  their  duty,  to  force  them  out  of  office ! 
No,  sir ;  it  is  State  power  which  restrains  us — 
it  is  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  &c., 
which  restrains  us.    It  is  this  power  which  re- 


pealed the  alien  and  sedition  laws ;  which  an- 
nihilated the  system  of  bankruptcy ;  the  former 
invading  the  liberty  of  the  freeman,  the  latter 
poisoning  his  morality.  I  am  prepared  to  say 
more,  sir,  but  I  am  exhausted,  and  will  trouble 
you  no  more. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  of  Tennessee,  said,  that  he 
considered  the  question  as  one  of  the  greatest 
consequence  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Persons  of  all  parties  and  political  persuasions 
were  looking  up  with  great  anxiety  to  the  de- 
cision of  this  House,  and,  though  much  time  had 
been  spent  in  the  discussion  of  this  measure,  it 
was  nothing  more  than  what  was  expected  by 
the  people.  Those  who  entertained  a  favorable 
hope  that  an  amendment  of  some  kind  would 
be  proposed  to  them,  as  well  as  those  who  are 
opposed  to  any  alteration  whatever,  have,  and 
do  expect  this  subject  to  undergo  the  most 
thorough  investigation  and  unwearied  atten- 
tion. Mr.  M.  said  he  did  not  deem  it  so  much 
a  matter  of  importance  how  gentlemen  differed 
on  the  great  question  now  under  discussion,  as 
that  the  true  grounds  on  which  they  differ 
should  be  made  known  and  candidly  examined. 
It  is  peculiarly  incumbent  on  us  to  bring  to  this 
examination  those  expanded  and  liberal  views 
that  mark  the  mind  of  the  true  statesman. 

I  do  not  rise,  sir,  said  Mr.  M.,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  any  idle  presumption,  that  I  shall 
transcend  those  who  have  preceded  me,  or  with 
a  desire  to  show  with  what  facility  I  can  tri- 
umph over  an  adversary.  If  I  shall  be  able  to 
show  clearly  that  the  argument  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  who  first  addressed  the 
committee,  (Mr.  Stoees,)  is  not  invulnerable,  I 
think  I  shall  have  done  a  great  deal.  That  ar- 
gument, sir,  may  be  viewed  as  the  basis  upon 
which  all  the  subsequent  arguments  of  those 
who  are  opposed  to  the  resolutions  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina,  were  founded. 
And,  in  answering  that  argument,  an  answer 
would  be  given  to  all  the  material  features  of 
the  other  arguments  on  the  same  side.  But, 
said  Mr.  M.,  before  I  enter  upon  an  examination 
of  the  argument  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  I  must  be  permitted  to  bestow  a  short 
notice  upon  the  argument  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Mitchell,)  who  has 
just  taken  his  seat.  He  would  not  attempt  to 
follow  that  gentleman  in  his  meandering  course ; 
that  would,  indeed,  be  a  wild-goose  chase;  nor 
would  he,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  attempt 
to  follow  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
(Mr.  Evbebtt.)  Mr.  M.  said,  while  the  gentle- 
man was  speaking  I  was  amused,  I  was  delight- 
ed ;  his  speech  had  the  same  effect  upon  me, 
that  a  well-strung  musical  instrument  would 
have  in  the  hands  of  a  masterly  performer. 
My  feelings  joined  in  the  unison  of  sound ;  but 
when  the  fingers  were  removed  from  the  vi- 
bratory string,  the  music  died  upon  my  ear;  no 
impression  was  left  upon  my  undisturbed  mind ; 
no  idea  advanced  made  its  impress ;  it  was 
"  like  the  music  of  Carrol  along  the  hills  of  Sli- 
mora;  it  was  pleasant,  but  mournful  to  the 
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soal."  While  it  continued,  it  reached  the  ear 
with  melody,  but  when  the  sound  was  gone,  the 
substance  was  lost. 

The  gentleman,  in  effect,  emphatically  tells 
us  that  we  must  not  attempt  to  improve  by 
experience  in  the  march  of  time.  If  this  be 
true,  all  your  institutions  for  education;  all 
your  common  schools,  where  the  first  rudiments 
of  an  education  are  given ;  all  your  academies, 
where  the  foundation  of  science  is  laid ;  your 
numerous  colleges  and  universities,  where  the 
mind  is  enriched  with  science  and  literature, 
and  taught  to  expand  itself  by  the  dictates  of 
wisdom — these  are  all  of  no  use  or  value,  and 
in  vain  we  attempt  to  climb  to  the  cupola  of 
science  and  virtue,  if  the  human  mind  is  not  to 
be  improved  by  lie  march  of  time.  We  are 
told  by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  that 
our  ancestors  possessed  intelligence  in  a  greater 
extent,  and  much  more  eminent  degree,  than 
ourselves.  If  so,  away  with  all  your  semi- 
naries ;  they  have  proved  unprofitable.  Ap- 
propriate no  more  school  funds,  locate  no  more 
school  lands ;  they  will  bring  you  no  return. 
Cease  all  your  attempts  to  light  up  the  lamp  of 
knowledge ;  its  dim  light  will  but  obscure  and 
mislead.  The  argument  was  still  more  extra- 
ordinary, as  coming  from  one  who  had  studied 
antiquity  in  books,  and  subsequently  had  en- 
joyed the  advantage  of  testing  the  accuracy  of 
the  knowledge  he  had  thus  acquired,  by  ocular 
demonstration. 

Mr.  M.  said  he  would  beg  leave  to  notice  an 
observation  made  by  another  gentleman  from 
New  York,  (Mr.  Wood,)  who  had  last  spoken. 
That  if  he  had  rightly  imderstood  his  language, 
he  had  said  that  there  was  a  theoretical  error 
in  our  Government,  and  experience  may  prove 
it  to  be  so  in  practice.  That  the  Senate  had  too 
much  control  over  the  Executive,  which  might 
occasion  collision  between  them ;  that  the  Ex- 
ecutive possesses  only  the  power  of  nominating 
foreign  Ministers,  and  the  Senate  the  power  to 
reject;  that  the  Senate  ought  not  to  possess 
any  greater  power  over  ambassadors,  than  to 
recall  them,  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  concur- 
ring ;  this  would  be  in  accordance  with  Vattel, 
with  which  the  gentleman  did  not  concur  in 
its  whole  extent. 

If  the  gentleman  held  that  doctrine,  it  is  not 
only  federal,  but  ultra  federal,  and  such  as  had 
not  been  heard  in  this  country  since  the  dark 
days  of  '98.  Sir,  let  this  doctrine  be  tolerated, 
and  it  will  not  be  necessary  that  the  constitu- 
tion should  give  the  President  the  power ;  it 
will  only  be  necessary  that  he  should  will  it ; 
a  mere  sic  volo  will  only  be  necessary  for  the 
exercise  of  it. 

[Here  Mr.  Wood  rose  to  explain ;  •  and  said 
that  he  did  not  himself  hold  that  doctrine;  that 
he  was  only  giving  it  as  the  sentiments  of  Vat- 
tel.] 

Mr.  Chairman,  said  Mr.  M.,  the  Executive 
has  already  as  much  power  given  to  him  as 
any  friend  of  his  country  woiSd  wish  him  to 
possess.    Has  he  not  the  power  of  nominating 


every  officer  of  the  Government  ?  and  is  not 
this,  in  effect,  the  power  of  appointing  ?  AM 
that  the  Senate  can  do  is  to  reject  the  nomina- 
tion ;  but  the  whole  act  is  that  of  the  Presi- 
dent ;  and,  unless  the  Senate  has  strong  reasons 
which  forbid  their  consent,  the  appointment  is 
made,  and  it  is  made  by  the  President  alone. 

Sir,  I  will  agree  that  the  framers  of  the  con- 
stitution were  wise :  but  I  cannot  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Aeohbb,) 
that  they  were  possessed  of  inspiration.  They 
were  men,  sir,  who  could  listen  with  patience 
to  the  thoughts  of  each  other.  They  could  give 
and  take,  to  arrive  at  an  agreement.  K  they 
could  not  get  all  that  they  wished  adopted^ 
they  were  willipg  to  take  a  part,  and  to  agree 
to  a  compromise  of  powers ;  and  they  were 
what  we  ought  to  be,  too  mild  and  too  intelli- 
gent each  pertinaciously  to  adhere  to  his  own 
opinion ;  and  they  could  yield  the  minor  for 
the  major  proposition;  they  were  great,  be- 
cause they  were  good ;  they  were  calm,  dispas- 
sionate, reflecting — not  pursuing  the  course  of 
your  county  court  lawyers,  only  anxious  to 
show  with  what  facility  they  could  put  down 
an  adversary  in  argument.  They  spoke  from 
the  heart,  and  their  language  reached  the  heart; 
their  speeches  were  not  mechanically  prepared 
in  the  closet,  and  brought  out,  and  vended  in 
market.  But,  great  and  good  as  these  men 
were,  they  were  but  mere  men ;  they  partook 
of  the  common  frailty  of  our  race,  and 
were  highly  sensible  of  it;  they  did  not  set 
themselves  up  as  models  of  infallible  wisdom ; 
they  were  conscious  of  the  imperfection  of  their 
own  production,  and  recorded  that  conscious- 
ness in  the  fifth  section  of  that  instrument,  by 
ingrafting  a  clause  for  its  own  amendment; 
they  knew,  that,  as  time  rolled  on,  the  circum- 
stances and  the  capacity  of  the  country  would 
be  changed — and  they  have  changed.  They 
never  dreamed  of  compiling  a  constitution  to 
suit  all  times  and  all  circnmstanoes;  and  the 
fallibility  of  that  great  assembly  is  clearly 
evinced  by  the  numerous  amendments  whi(i 
have  already  been  introduced  and  adopted  as 
part  of  that  constitution.  Twelve  or  thirteen 
amendments  were  made  almost  as  soon  as  that 
instrument  was  completed,  and  which  are  not 
less  to  be  admired  than  any  other  clause  of  that 
excellent  instrument.  Yet  the  gentleman  asks 
how  we  can  lay  our  sacrilegious  hands  upon  an 
instrument  so  perfect  ?  The  constitution  itself 
furnishes  him  an  answer ;  and  the  very  words 
of  the  amendatory  clause  give  a  positive  refuta- 
tion to  all  that  part  of  his  speech.  The  gentler 
man  tells  us,  that  none  must  attempt  this  task 
but  those  who  are  already  sages.  And,  sir, 
how  are  we  to  become  sages  ?  Is  it  on  this 
floor  ?  No,  sir ;  it  is  by  studying  in  our  closets, 
and  m  our  offices  at  home ;  it  is  by  turning  over 
the  volumes  of  antiquity,  and  by  sailing  back 
the  stream  of  time  to  the  days  of  Solon  and 
Lycurgns ;  by  living  contemporaneously  with 
the  worthies  of  antiquity;  imitatmg  their  mor- 
als, and  adoptmg  their  philosophy ;  improviag 
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by  their  virtues  and  profiting  from  their  er- 
rors. 

When,  sir,  you  are  in  pursuit  of  the  federa- 
tive principle,  you  must  look  to  the  Senate 
branch  of  the  National  Legislature.  Sir,  it  is 
there  that  the  States,  as  separate  and  independ- 
ent sovereignties,  act  upon  the  federative  prin- 
ciple. I  will  not,  sir,  take  your  State  to  illus- 
trate my  views  upon  this  subject ;  I  will  not 
hackney  poor  little  Delaware  to  death,  as  most 
have  done  who  have  preceded  me ;  I  will  take 
Khode  Island,  conspicuous  for  its  talents,  for 
my  example,  to  show  the  operation  of  this  fed- 
erative principle.  It  is,  sir,  in  the  Senate  branch 
of  the  National  Legislature,  where  that  State 
stands  upon  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  great 
States  of  New  York,  Pennyslvania,  and  Virginia. 
It  is  there  that  the  States  are  represented  in 
fact,  and  in  deed — ^the  Senators  of  each  State 
being  the  Eepresentatives  of  the  State,  in  its 
aggregate  and  Sovereign  capacity — being  elect- 
ed, and  brought  into  political  existence,  by  the 
only  and  proper  organ  of  the  State,  the  Legisla- 
ture thereof.  This  assembly  of  the  States  of 
equal  representation,  was  wisely  formed  to  pre- 
vent the  encroachment  of  the  large  States  upon 
the  interests  of  the  small  States,  and  for  the 
protection  of  the  equal  rights  of  both.  But  it 
is  obvious  that  the  popular  feature  was  intended 
to  be  preserved  in  the  organization  of  this 
House.  The  number  of  Eepresentatives  from 
each  State  depended  upon  the  ratio  of  popula- 
tion :  one  only  being  allowed  to  every  30,000 
inhabitants:  so  here  the  popular  principle  is 
lodged,  as  the  federal  is  in  the  Senate. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  says,  the  lit- 
tle States  will  never  agree  to  any  such  amend- 
ment ;  that  it  would  be  taking  from  them  their 
sovereign  equality,  without  giving  an  equiva- 
lent; and,  in  the  next  breath,  he  says,  that  the 
district  system  would  fritter  away  the  large 
States,  and  take  from  them  the  power  of  pre- 
serving their  weight  and  importance  in  the 
Union,  and  thereby  deprive  them  from  present- 
ing an  undivided  phalanx,  in  a  Presidential 
election.  The  resolutions,  sir,  on  your  table 
are,  in  general  terms,  pointing  out  the  broad 
features  of  an  amendment,  containing  only  the 
principle,  without  being  entangled  in  the  mi- 
nutiaa.  But  the  arguments  are  used  as  if  they 
were  to  assume  no  other  shape,  which  is  quite 
deceptive.  How,  I  would  ask,  can  the  small 
States  lose  any  thing  by  the  proposed  amend- 
ments ?  What  do  the  small  States  now  possess 
that  they  would  lose  by  the  proposed  change  ? 
Nothing,  sir,  but  what  was  thought  by  the  con- 
vention that  framed  this  constitution,  a  mere 
possibility — that  is,  of  being  placed  upon  a  foot- 
ing of  equality  with  the  large  States,  in  the 
election  of  the  last  resort  in  this  House  :  for,  in 
the  first  instance,  they  can  only  be  felt  accord- 
ing to  the  gravity  of  their  population,  and  there- 
fore possess  no  more  power  at  present  than  is 
proposed  by  the  amendment. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  district  system  will 
tend  to  a  consolidation  of  the  States.    A  decla- 


ration of  this  kind,  to  me,  is  puerile  and  idle  in 
the  extreme.  Will  not  the  State  Legislatures 
exist,  as  they  have  heretofore  done,  and  as  they 
now  do  ?  Will  they  not  possess  the  same  leg- 
islative powers  in  the  enactment  of  laws  ?  WiE 
not  each  State  have  its  own  Executive  and  its 
own  Judiciary?  WiU  they  not  possess  the 
same  plenary  powers  in  their  municipal  regula- 
tions ?  Is  any  right  they  ought  to  possess  taken 
from  the  States  ?  Do  they  lose,  as  gentlemen 
suppose,  all  power,  when  their  Legislatures  are 
permitted  no  longer  to  dvrect  themselves  to 
appoint  electors  f  I  answer,  no.  It  would 
seem  that  gentlemen  imagined  that  all  the  in- 
trinsic power  of  State  rights  were  involved  in 
the  mere  act  of  appointing  electors.  There  is 
nothing,  in  these  arguments,  sir ;  they  are 
mere  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit :  the  more 
they  are  probed,  the  more  wUl  their  fallacy  be 
exposed.  The  States  will  be  what  they  now 
are — ^their  fundamental  law  the  same ;  they 
wiU  possess  the  same  sovereignty,  and  the  peo- 
ple more  freedom :  their  Legislatures  wiU  still 
be  their  proper  sovereign  organs,  possessing  all 
their  legitimate  functions.  But,  I  will  admit, 
sir,  that  they  will  no  longer  possess  the  power 
to  wield  a  mass  of  party  machinery,  to  pros- 
trate the  wishes  of  the  people,  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  or  defeating  a  particular  Presi- 
dential candidate. 

I  will  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  turn  my  attention 
to  another  argument  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  (Mr.  Stobes.)  That  gentleman  said 
that  if  the  mover  of  the  amendment  was  sincere 
in  his  wishes  for  an  equal  district  system,  he 
must  give  up  his  argument,  or  go  one  step 
farther,  and  put  the  free  voters  in  all  the  States 
on  a  footing  of  equality,  and  abolish  the  pro- 
vision in  the  constitution,  which  puts  the  three- 
fifths  of  the  black  population  into  the  Southern 
scale.  Sir,  is  it  not  strange,  passing  strange, 
indeed,  that  no  topic  of  debate  can  arise  in  this 
House,  let  it  come  from  where  it  may,  or  relate 
to  what  it  will,  but  our  negroes  must  be  hauled 
into  the  question,  and  made  a  black  hook  for 
gentlemen  to  hang  upon  ?  Why,  sir,  I  would 
ask,  is  this  argument  used — ^is  it  by  way  of  re- 
flection ?  We  of  the  Southern  States  are  not 
to  blame  in  this  matter ;  the  evil  was  in  the 
country  before  we  were  Ijorn ;  it  was  co-exten- 
sive with  the  Colonial  system  that  peopled  this 
country ;  the  evil  was  entailed  upon  us  by  our 
fathers — ^by  the  cruel  and  relentless  acts  of  the 
mother  country.  We  are  not,  we  cannot  be, 
responsible  for  its  existence.  But  I  wiU  tell 
you,  sir,  who  is  responsible  for  its  continuance 
from  the  date  of  the  convention,  to  the  year 
1808.  The  framers  of  this  transcendent,  this 
immaculate  constitution,  which  gentlemen  have 
found  so  faultless  in  all  its  parts,  are  the  per- 
sons who  are  to  be  blamed ;  yes,  sir,  greatly 
blamed,  because  they  might  have  brought  the 
importation  of  these  unhappy  beings  to  an  end 
at  the  time  the  constitution  was  adopted ;  but 
instead  thereof,  they  inserted  a  provision  which 
authorized  its  continuance  to  the  year  1808. 
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A  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pbauob)  has  gone  into  a  calculation,  to  show 
that  those  poor  slaves  have  twenty-five  Bepre- 
sentatives  upon  this  floor.  I  will  not  say  that 
I  am  opposed  to  all  arithmetical  politicians; 
but  I  will  say,  that  I  vibrate  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  represented  here,  and  I  rejoice  that 
they  are ;  their  unhappy  situation  entitles  them 
to  our  personal  sympathies  and  our  legislative 
protection ;  and  if  that  gentleman  does  not  feel 
this  sentiment  toward  them  as  his  feUow-beings 
of  the  same  great  family,  he  has  denied  the 
faith  and  is  worse  than  an  infldel. 

I  have  already  attempted  to  show  that  a  cau- 
cus is  the  creature  of  a  faction,  and  that  it  can- 
not exist  among  the  people  generally.  Sir,  I 
live  in  a  State  where  the  district  system  pre- 
vails. I  know  nothing  of  those  local  caucuses 
of  which  the  gentleman  has  spoken.  I  know 
nothing  of  those  dark  and  mysterious  midnight 
conclaves  that  dread  the  light  of  Heaven.  I 
have  never  been  in  one  of  them  in  my  life,  nor 
do  I  think  they  are  needed,  nor  can  they  natur- 
ally follow  the  adoption  of  a  district  system. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Mit- 
chell) says,  that  a  caucus  at  this  place  is  in- 
dispensably necessary  for  collecting  and  uniting 
the  public  will ;  and  he  makes  this  House  a  vast 
luminary,  and  we,  as  its  diverging  rays,  are  to 
dispense  its  sublime  light  to  the  periphery  of 
this  extended  Government.  I  have  said  al- 
ready, sir,  that  the  great  body  of  the  people 
cannot  be  corrupted.  They  therefore  need  not 
gather  themselves  together  into  secret  meetings, 
to  form  secret  plans  and  secret  designs.  They 
have  no  designs  but  those  of  self-preservation, 
and  the  general  good  of  all.  They  possess  the 
proper  intelligence,  and  are  endowed  with  a 
proper  temper,  to  choose  a  President  for  them- 
selves. A  President  thus  elected  will  be  armed 
with  the  great  sword  of  their  will. 

I  am  of  lawful  age,  sir,  and  for  my  life  I  never 
have  been  enabled  to  see  the  mighty  difference 
between  a  caucus  at  this  place,  and  elsewhere. 
I  am  myself  opposed  to  a  caucus  here,  to  one  at 
Albany,  or  anywhere  else.  But  certain  I  am, 
that  the  caucus  here  cannot  be  darker,  more 
deadly,  or  demon-like,  than  some  of  those  which 
must  necessarily  attend  upon  a  general  ticket 
system.  Think  for  a  moment,  sir,  of  a  caucus 
of  some  twenty  or  thirty  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  dictating  to  her  two  millions  of  popula- 
tion, (I  believe  I  exaggerate,  it  is  not  quite  so 
many — about  1,600,000,)  and,  sir,  if  a  caucus 
full  grown  is  so  odious  and  so  detestable,  a  cau- 
cus in  infancy  can  be  no  better.  A  little  rogue 
is  as  bad  as  a  great  rogue,  whether  he  steals  a 
penknife,  or  a  Presidential  chair  :  ergo,  let  us 
have  caucuses  nowhere.  Put  them  down,  sir ; 
let  us  have  an  end  of  these  midnight  cabals,  this 
plotting  and  contriving,  this  patent  machinery 
to  bring  a  man  into  power,  and  to  destroy  the 
people's  will.  I  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
caucus  here  was  established  in  the  first  instance 
by  some  of  the  most  able,  and  most  honorable 
Eepublicans  of  the  country,  and  for  the  most 


wise  and  virtuous  purpose,  and  those  caucuses 
were  attended  by  some  of  as  intelligent  and  pa- 
triotic men  as  ever  adorned  this  Hall.  But 
still,  sir,  that  does  not  prove  the  caucus  system 
to  be  right.  Nor  is  it  here,  sir,  where  all  the 
wise  and  virtuous  assemble.  But  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Mitohicll)  justifies 
it  upon  a  strange  ground,  indeed  ;  as  the  only 
proper  means  of  communicating  to  the  people 
the  character  and  qualifications  of  the  person 
for  whom  they  should  vote ;  and  this  declara- 
tion is  predicated  on  the  idea  that  no  man  is  fit 
to  be  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  this  Government 
until  he  shall  have  served  an  apprenticeship 
more  laborious  than  that  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  within  these  spacious  walls,  and  to 
have  passed  through  the  regular  grades  of  the 
departments,  nntU  he  shall  have  climbed  to  the 
cupola  of  power.  I  have  already  attempted  to 
show  that  this  is  neither  the  centre  nor  the 
source  of  intelligence ;  and  that  there  are  meo 
more  intelligent,  and  far  more  virtuous,  within 
the  unambitious  and  private  walks  of  domestic 
tranquillity — ^thousands  of  whom  are  much  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  the  biographic  history  of 
the  great  men  of  the  Government  than  the  beat 
informed  among  us ;  therefore  we  possess  not 
the  power  of  communicating  to  them  those  rays 
of  light. 

Sir,  yon  may  talk  to  me  as  long  as  you  will 
about  the  incorruptibility  of  this  House,  and  I 
shall  not  believe  a  word  of  it.  Sir,  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  President's  having  the  appoint- 
ing power — I  think  he  ought  to  possess  it.  I 
would  not  curtail  bis  patronage  at  all :  I  wish 
to  give  it  another  and  a  proper  direction.  Let 
it  be  as  extensive  as  you  please,  only  keep  its 
allurements  without  these  walls,  and  from  onr 
sister  the  Senate.  Will  giving  to  the  Presi- 
dent's patronage  this  direction,  place  him  in  the 
situation  described  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  that  the  "very  pettiest  German  Prince 
might  look  down  upon  him  with  contempt!" 
No,  sir,  he  would  possess  all  the  power  he  ought 
to  possess.  Then,  sir,  our  seats  wUl  be  worth 
the  having :  then,  sir,  the  people  wUl  beUeve 
that  some  spark  of  patriotism  occasions  us  to 
occupy  them.  But,  sir,  when  our  only  object 
in  coming  here,  is  in  pursuit  of  some  dazzling 
office,  our  seats,  if  not  quite  worthless,  lose  at 
least  half  their  value.  Sir,  we  cannot  occupy 
a  more  pre-eminent  station  than  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  the  people.  I  consider  myself  as  now 
occupying  the  most  important  office  within  the 
gift  of  the  people.  The  gentlemen  whose  names 
I  have  so  often  enumerated,  seem  to  thmk  it 
against  morality  and  religion,  and  that  it  would 
have  a  tendency  to  reduce  us  to  a  savage  stat«, 
to  suppose  for  a  moment  that  we  could  be  pur- 
chased or  bribed,  by  any  means  whatever. 
And  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  with  great 
triumph,  asks:  Was  Bayard  bought?  Was 
Pomsett  bought?  I  answer,  no,  sir  !  But  the 
people  said,  that,  when  they  took  their  appoint- 
ments, they  had  deserted  their  place  and  their 
duty,     ihe  gentleman  asked,  with  great  em- 
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phasis,  was  Bayard  bonght  ?  Was  Poinsett 
bought  ?  He  paused,  with  a  kind  of  self-com- 
placency. "Why  did  he  not  add  another  name  ? 
Why  did  he  not  go  through  the  catalogue  of  ex- 
alted appointments  ?  Why  did  he  not  ask,  with 
equal  triumph,  was  Clay  bought  ?  Did  he  mean 
to  leave  on  the  minds  of  the  members  of  this 
House,  by  his  deadly  silence,  the  idea  that  Clay 
was  bought?  One  would  be  naturally  led  to 
think  so,  by  his  stopping  short  where  he  did. 
Sir,  he  who  is  brave  till  the  enemy  appears — 
until  he  is  brought  in  view  of  point-blank  dan- 
ger, and  then  cowers  and  flies,  has  a  bravery 
Qiat  is  not  worth  a  bawbee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  now,  in  conclusion,  say,  that 
the  people  ought  to  vote  for  President  without 
the  interposition  of  electors;  that  all  the  States 
of  the  Union  should  be  laid  off  into  districts ; 
that  the  districts  of  a  State  should  contain  an 
equal  ratio  of  population,  as  near  as  may  be  ; 
and  that  the  majority  of  each  district  should 
count  as  one  vote ;  and,  in  the  event  that  no  one 
should  get  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of 
the  votes  given  in  these  electoral  colleges,  send 
back  the  two  highest  on  the  list  of  candidates  to 
the  people,  and  let  them  vote  directly  for  the 
man  of  their  choice.  But  I  will  candidly  say, 
that,  so  that  the  election  is  taken  from  this 
House,  I  shall  not  have  any  very  great  feeling 
as  to  the  preference  to  be  given  to  the  district 
over  the  general  ticket  system :  or  in  what  way 
you  shall  determine  the  election  in  the  last  re- 
sort, 80  that  it  is  taken  from  this  House  and 
given  to  the  people.  I  call  upon  you  to  relieve 
this  House  from  all  temptation,  to  place  each 
and  every  member  in  a  situation  that  they  can 
look  with  an  impartial  eye  at  all  administra- 
tions, and  all  their  Executive  acts.  Take  the 
election  from  this  House,  and  all  this  will  be 
effected.  Sir,  give  me  a  riddance  of  this  evil, 
and  I  will  give  you  all  your  powers. 

The  committee  then  rose,  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Baeboue,  of  Va.,  and  the  House  adjourned. 


Teuesdat,  March  23. 

Western  Armory. 

Mr.  Jambs  Johnsoit,  of  Kentucky,  offered  the 
following : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs 
be  instructed  to  report  a  bill,  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  to  appoint  three  Commissioners  to  sur- 
vey and  examine  the  Horse  Shoe  Bend,  upon  Lick- 
ing River,  in  the  county  of  Pendleton,  in  the  State 
of  Kentucky ;  and  if,  upon  such  survey  and  exam- 
ination, the  same  shall  be  found  suitable,  to  author- 
ize the  President  of  the  United  States  to  cause  to 
be  erected,  at  the  Horse  Shoe  Bend  aforesaid,  a 
National  armory,  similar  to  those  already  erected 
at  Springfield  and  Harper's  Ferry. 

In  support  of  this  resolution,  Mr.  Johstbon 
went  into  a  course  of  argument,  which  continued 
until  the  hour  allotted  to  the  consideration  of 
reports  and  resolutions  had  expired ;  when 

The  Speaker  interposed,  and  requested  the 


gentleman  to  defer  the  remainder  of  his  remarks 
till  to-morrow. 

Amendment  of  the  Constitution. 

The  House  then  resolved  itself  into  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union, 
on  the  amendment  to  the  constitution,  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  MoDuitie  ;  when,  Mr.  Baeboue, 
who  had  the  floor,  being  absent, 

Mr.  Weems  addressed  the  committee. 

Much  time  has  been  spent,  sir,  and  a  great 
Aany  words  used  by  different  gentlemen  who 
have  gone  before  me,  to  show  the  true  meaning 
of  the  word  State,  as  used  in  the  constitution, 
in  relation  to  this  subject ;  I  intend  not  to  fol- 
low over  the  same  track,  but  will  satisfy  myself 
with  observing,  that  I  care  not  whether  it 
means  the  geographical  limits  or  boundary  lines 
of  each  sovereignty,  or  whether  it  means  the 
Legislatures  of  each — it  reverts  back  to  the  same 
thing.  If  gentlemen  please  to  have  it  so,  let 
us  say  it  means  the  first,  the  boundaries  of  ter- 
ritory; why,  sir,  all  that  would  have  been 
nothing  but  wild  waste  land,  but  for  those  who 
inhabit  within  those  geographical  limits :  there- 
fore, in  this  sense,  it  means  the  people.  If  yon 
please  to  say  it  is  the  Legislatures  here  meant, 
be  it  so.  It  means  the  people ;  because,  1*ie 
Legislatures  are  the  people  in  their  Represent- 
ative delegated  character. 

Let  us  look  at  the  result  of  the  general  ticket 
system — and,  I  must  be  excused  for  going  a  lit- 
tle more  into  detail  than  might  he  exactly  ne- 
cessary here,  although  I  have  known  men,  sir, 
possessing  as  much  good  sense  as  most  of  us, 
perhaps  more,  that  £d  not  understand  the  ef- 
fect of  this  system.  We  wiU  take  New  York, 
sir,  if  you  please,  where  there  are  thirty-six 
districts,  consequently  thirty-six  electors  to  be 
elected.  How  is  this  to  be  done?  Why,  in 
each  district  the  voters  are  to  vote  for  the 
whole  thirty-six  electors,  thirty-five  of  whom,^ 
perhaps,  not  a  man  of  them  ever  saw  or  knew. 
How  are  they  to  be  got  to  vote  for  them  ?  By 
only  one  possible  mode — that  is,  a  central  ^ower, 
or  body  of  men,  who,  as  the  gentlemen  have 
agreed,  must  exist  and  be  looked  to  as  the  dic- 
tators, to  fix  on  the  thirty-six  candidates. 
Well,  sir,  we  find  them  elected,  and  they  do 
every  thing  but  what  was  desirable,  and  they 
return  home ;  and  as  the  people  in  each  dis- 
trict see  the  one  of  the  thirty-six  who  was 
taken  from  that  district,  and  begin  to  condemn 
him  for  what  was  done,  he  replies.  Why,  don't 
blame  me ;  it  was  not  my  fault :  the  other 
thirty-five  that  you  voted  for,  and  elected, 
could  not  be  induced  to  do  as  I  wished,  and 
what  could  I  do?  Thus,  each  one  excuses 
himself  at  home,  and  continues  to  rest  secure 
on  the  power  of  those  dictators,  whose  will  has 
been  his  law,  against  his  oath,  and  against  his 
country's  freedom. 

Sir,  before  I  sit  down,  let  me  call  the  atten- 
tion of  Mr.  Adams's  warmest  friends,  if  they 
would  really  be  found,  by  their  actions,  willing 
to  render  him  a  service,  and  aU  who  may  here- 
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after  be  placed  in  a  situation  similar  to  the  one 
he  was  in— which,  to  believe  him  sincere,  (and 
who  will  doubt  that  ?)  must  have  been  almost 
intolerable  to  such  a  man.  On  the  9th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1825,  Congress  appointed  a  committee 
of  three  gentlemen,  to  wait  on  Mr,  Adams,  and 
acquaint  him  that  he  was  elected,  by  Congress, 
the  President  of  the  United  States ;  and,  on 
the  next  day,  the  10th  of  February,  as  the 
Journal  of  that  session  shows,  Mr.  Adams  re- 
turned an  answer,  an  extract  of  which  I  will 
read.  "  Gentlemen :  In  receiving  this  testi- 
monial from  the  Representatives  of  the  people 
and  States  of  this  Union,  I  am  deeply  sensible 
to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  has  been 
given.  All  my  predecessors  in  the  high  station 
to  which  the  favor  of  the  House  now  calls  me, 
have  been  honored  with  majorities  of  electoral 
voices  in  their  primary  colleges.  It  has  been 
my  fortune  to  be  by  the  division  of  sentiment 
prevailing  among  our  countrymen  on  this  occa- 
sion, in  competition,  friendly  and  honorable, 
with  three  of  my  fellow-citizens,  all  justly  en- 
joying, in  eminent  degrees,  the  public  favor, 
and  of  whose  worth,  talents,  and  services,  no 
one  entertains  a  higher  and  more  respectful 
sense  than  myself.  The  names  of  two  of  them 
\^re,  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  provisions  of  the 
constitution,  presented  to  the  election  of  the 
House,  in  concurrence  with  my  own — names 
closely  associated  with  the  glory  of  the  nation, 
and  one  of  them  further  recommended  by  a 
larger  majority  of  the  primary  electoral  suf- 
frages than  mine.  In  this  state  of  things,  could 
my  refusal  to  accept  the  trust  thug  delegated  to 
me  give  an  immediate  opportunity  to  the  people 
to  form  and  to  express,  with  a  nearer  approach 
to  unanimity,  the  object  of  their  preference,  I 
should  not  hesitate  to  decline  the  acceptance  of 
this  eminent  charge,  and  to  submit  the  decision 
of  this  momentous  question  again  to  their  de- 
termination. But  the  constitution  itself  has 
not  so  disposed  of  the  contingency  which  would 
arise  in  event  of  my  refusal.  I  shall  therefore 
repaift  to  the  post  assigned  me,"  &o.  Who, 
after  this,  among  the  President's  friends,  can 
oppose  the  resolutions?  They,  in  fact,  ought 
to  have  been  the  very  men  to  have  offered 
them.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  who  had  obtained  the  floor  yesterday, 
(for  to-day,)  having  now  made  his  appearance 
in  the  House,  I  will,  after  returning  my  thanks 
to  this  honorable  committee,  for  their  polite 
attention  to  the  few  desultory  remarks  which  I 
have  offered,  in  my  own,  farmer-like,  crude 
style,  give  the  floor  to  that  honorable  member. 
Mr.  Webms  was  followed  by  Mr.  Bakboub,  of 
Virginia,  on  the  same  side,  who  spoke  tiU  half 
past  2  o'clock,  when,  complaining  of  exhaustion, 
he  consented  to  yield  the  floor,  with  the  under- 
standing that  he  would  complete  his  speech  on 
another  day.  Several  gentlemen  then  rose  to 
speak,  but  on  motion,  the  committee  rose,  and 
had  leave  to  sit  again. 


Feidat,  March  24. 
Armory  on  the  Western  Waters. 
The   resolution  offered   yesterday  by   Mr. 
Jambs  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  relative  to  a  sur- 
vey for  a  national  armory,   was  taken  up; 
when 

Mr.  Johnson  resumed,  and  concluded,  the 
remarks  in  which  he  was  proceeding  yesterday 
when  the  orders  of  the  day  were  called. 


Satubdat,  March  25. 
Panama  Mission. 

Mr.  MoLanb,  from  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means,  reported  a  bill  "making  appropria- 
tions for  carrying  into  effect  the  appointment  of 
a  mission  at  the  Congress  of  Panama ; "  which 
was  twice  read  and  committed  to  a  Committee 
of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Obowninshibld,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Eelations,  made  a  report  on  the  mes- 
sage of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  of 
the  15th  inst.,  in  relation  to  the  invitations 
given  to  the  United  States,  from  the  Republics 
of  Colombia,  Central  America,  and  Mexico,  to 
be  represented  at  the  Congress  about  to  be 
held  at  Panama. 

The  report  concludes  with  a  recommendation 
to  adopt  the  following  resolution : 

"  Resolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Honse,  it 
is  expedient  to  appropriate  the  funds  necessary  to 
enable  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  send 
Ministers  to  the  Congress  of  Panama." 

The  report  was  committed  to  a  Committee 
of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 

United  States  and  South  America. 
Mr.  WiOKLiFFB  moved  the  following : 
Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions be  instructed  to  inquire,  and  report  to  tliia 
House,  upon  what  authority,  if  any,  the  Minister  of 
the  United  States  to  the  Mexican  Bepublic,  in  his 
official  character,  declared  to  the  Plenipotentiary 
of  that  Government  that  "the  United  States  have 
pledged  themselves  not  to  permit  any  other  power 
than  Spain  to  interfere  either  with  their  (the  South 
American  Republics)  independence,  or  form  of 
government ;  and  that,  in  the  eTent  of  such  an  at- 
tempt being  made  by  the  powers  of  Europe,  we 
(the  United  States)  would  be  compelled  to  take  the 
most  efficient  and  active  part,  and  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  the  contest." 

Mr.  WioKLiFEE  said  that  he  should  at  present 
do  no  more  than  explain  the  object  of  the 
resolution  he  had  submitted  :  he  would  do  it 
without  reference  to  any  question  before  the 
House  touching  the  condition  of  the  South 
American  Republics;  he  would  do  it  at  any 
other  time  as  readily  as  at  the  present ;  but  he 
thought  the  Representatives  of  the  people  were 
now  called  upon  to  say  whether  any  such 
authority  had  been  given  to  our  Ministers 
abroad,  and  if  it  had  not,  whether  it  ought  to 
be  given.  The  members  of  the  House  must 
nave  observed,  from  the  documents  laid  on 
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their  tables,  that  our  Minister  near  the  Govern- 
ment of  Mexico  had  said,  in  his  diplomatic  in- 
tercourse with  that  Government,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  was  pledged  to 
make  common  cause  with  that  Eepuhlic  if  any- 
other  power  than  Spain  should  attempt  to  in- 
terfere in  the  question  of  its  independence. 
Mr.  W.  considered  this  declaration  as  involving 
a  question  of  weighty  import  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States ;  and  Mr.  W.  said  that  he,  as 
one  of  that  people,  wished  that  question  not  to 
he  decided  upon  before  the  crisis  to  which  it 
alluded  should  actually  arrive.  In  the  mean 
time  he  did  not  wish  that  the  declaration  of  an 
official  organ  of  this  Government  should  induce 
others  to  believe  that  such  pledges  had  been 
given,  unless  that  was  actually  the  fact.  That 
such  an  opinion  had  gone  abroad,  and  that  it 
was  held  by  some  of  the  South  American  Gov- 
ernments, the  documents  conclusively  proved. 
During  the  last  year  a  call  was  made  by  the 
Mexican  Government  upon  that  of  the  United 
States,  to  be  prepared  to  redeem  its  pledge,  a 
French  fleet  having  then  recently  entered  the 
"West  India  seas.  It  is  said,  by  others,  that  the 
declaration  of  our  Minister  is  an  assurance  of 
the  cabinet  here.  If  such  is  the  fact,  it  is  high 
time  it  should  be  known  and  understood  in 
this  country.  The  only  authority  for  this  sug- 
gestion with  which  he  was  acquainted,  Mr. 
W.  observed,  was  a  passage  in  a  message  of  the 
late  President  of  the  United  States  to  Congress ; 
but  he  did  not  conceive  that  that  communica- 
tion would  warrant  our  Minister  to  say  that 
any  pledge  had  been  given  by  the  United  States. 
He  recollected  that,  at  the  same  session,  a  reso- 
lution was  introduced  by  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  this  House,  (now  no  longer  a  member,) 
which  seemed  to  respond  to  the  sentiments  of 
the  Executive ;  but  he  believed  the  resolution 
was  never  called  up  or  acted  upon  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  If  there  existed  any 
other  evidence  of  such  a  pledge  as  that  referred 
to  by  our  Minister  to  Mexico,  Mr.  W.  said  he 
was  unapprised  of  it,  and  he  should  like  that 
the  State  Department  should  let  the  House 
know  what  was  the  true  state  of'the  case. 

Mr.  FoESTTH  observed,  that  it  would  be  need- 
less for  the  gentleman  to  direct  his  resolution 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Eelations,  as 
they  were  unable  to  give  to  that  gentleman,  or 
to  the  House,  any  information  on  this  subject, 
of  which  they  were  not  already  possessed.  It 
was  obvious,  from  the  documents,  that  the  gen- 
tleman alluded  to  has,  in  the  execution  of  his 
powers  as  a  Minister,  and  in  obedience  to  the 
instructions  given  to  him  by  his  Government, 
held  official  language  in  the  declarations  he 
made.  The  authority  by  which  he  made  them 
is,  therefore,  that  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  F.  could  not  positively  say  that 
our  Minister  to  Mexico  had  received  instruc- 
tions to  use  these  particular  terms,  but  the 
Minister  must,  in  doing  so,  c^ertainly  have 
obeyed  the  spirit  of  his  instructions.  It  appears 
that  a  statement  of  the  language  he  had  used 
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was  afterwards  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  approved  by  him  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  President.  The  inquiry  would  be 
made  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Eelations, 
if  they  were  so  ordered :  but  it  could  lead  only 
to  one  result — that  the  Minister  used  the  lan- 
guage by  authority  of  the  President.  Mr.  F. 
presumed  that  the  desire  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  was,  that  an  inquiry  should  be  made 
into  the  propriety  of  such  language,  and  of  the 
instructions  on  which  it  was  founded :  if  that 
was  his  wish,  he  ought  to  make  the  language 
of  his  resolution  more  specific.  It  would 
then  certainly  present  a  very  important  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  "Webstee  thought  the  motion  of  the  gen- 
tleman was  of  an  extraordinary  character,  and 
one  which  deserved  more  consideration  than  is 
usually  bestowed  upon  a  mere  call  for  informa- 
tion. Among  the  documents  submitted  by  the 
President  to  the  House,  was  a  letter  from  the 
Minister  of  the  United  States  near  the  Govern- 
ment of  Mexico,  in  which  he  details  a  conversa- 
tion which  had  taken  place  between  himself  and 
the  official  agents  of  that  Government,  in  which 
he  was  arguing  in  favor  of  an  allowance  by 
Mexico  to  the  United  States,  of  an  equality  in 
commercial  privileges  with  the  States  of  South 
America,  and  in  which  the  agents  of  Mexico 
were  resisting  such  allowance,  and  insisting 
that  the  United  States  should  be,  in  these 
respects,  postponed  to  some  of  the  States  of 
the  South  American  continent.  In  this  con- 
versation, it  appears  that  our  Minister  referred 
to  an  opinion  commonly  entertained  in  the 
United  States,  as  to  the  interference  of  foreign 
powers  in  the  concerns  of  Mexico,  and  the 
other  new  republics ;  evidently  referring  to  a 
celebrated  declaration  by  the  late  President 
of  the  United  States,  on  that  subject.  He  used 
the  term  "  pledged,"  but  it  was  plain  that  its 
reference  was  merely  to  this  declaration.  If 
the  object  of  the  resolution  is  to  find  fault  with 
the  conduct  of  this  Minister,  he  could  not, 
without  more  information,  concur  in  it ;  and  it 
seemed  scarcely  fair  to  infer,  that  he  was  in- 
structed to  make  any  improper  declai-ation, 
unless  there  was  some  proof  that  he  actually 
was  so  instructed. 

But,  if  its  object  was  to  ascertain  whether 
such  instructions  had  been  given,  the  call 
should  be  made  on  the  Executive.  Mr.  W. 
entirely  agreed  with  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia, that  no  information,  in  answer  to  this  in- 
quiry, was  to  be  sought  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Eelations.  He  had  no  objection  that  a 
call  should  be  made  for  the  instructions ;  but 
until  farther  inquiry,  he  thought  any  inference, 
unfavorable  to  the  character  and  conduct  of 
our  Minister,  ought  not  to  be  indulged.  He, 
therefore,  was  induced  to  move  to  lay  the  reso- 
lution on  the  table ;  but,  having  made  the  mo- 
tion, he  withdrew  it  at  the  request  of 

Mr.  FoESTTH,  who  explained  himself  as  hav- 
ing said,  only,  that  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Eelations  could  give  the  House  no  inftrmation 
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did  not  already  possess — all  the  facts  were 
afore  this  House. 

Mr.  "WioKUFFB  ohserved,  that  the  gentleman 
'om  Massachusetts  was  greatly  mistaken,  if  he 
ipposed  that  he  had  any  intention  to  find  fault 
ith  the  conduct  of  the  distinguished  individual 
iferred  to.  His  inexperience  in  legislation 
light  have  prevented  him  from  suggesting  the 
3st  mode  of  ohtaining  the  information ;  but, 
3  had  concluded  that  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
elations,  being,  from  the  nature  of  its  duties, 
.  intimate  correspondence  with  the  Depart- 
ent  of  State,  might  readily  obtain  a  knowl- 
Ige  of  the  facts,  without  putting  either  the 
ouse  or  the  Department  to  the  trouble  of  a 
ill  upon  the  Department  for  copies  of  instruc- 
ons,  &c.  If  such  a  call  should  be  made,  per- 
ips  it  might  not  suit  the  views  of  the  Govern- 
ent  to  give,  in  extenso,  the  instructions  given 
I  our  Ministers ;  or  if  they  should  be  given,  it 
ight  be  under  an  injunction  of  secrecy — a 
ode  which  he  wished  ever  to  avoid. 
His  main  object  was  to  direct  the  attention 
'  Congress  and  of  the  people  of  the  United 
;ates  to  the  question,  whether  any  such  pledge 
id  been  authorized  by  our  Government.  He 
as  desirous  that  the  country  should  be  left 
ee  to  act,  when  the  crisis  referred  to  should 
itually  arrive.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the 
nguage  of  our  Minister  was  official ;  and  he 
id  observed,  that  it  did  not  seem  to  be  con- 
adioted  or  questioned,  by  the  Secretary  of 
;ate.  He  was,  therefore,  forcibly  led  to  the 
ference,  that  the  language  of  our  Minister 
as  approved.  If  the  resolution  was  to  be 
id  on  the  table,  Mr.  W.  presumed  he  should 
}  permitted  to  call  it  up,  and  modify  it,  at  a 
iture  moment. 

Mr.  Buchanan  said  he  was  glad  the  gentle- 
an  from  Kentucky  had  brought  this  subject 
sfore  the  House.  Upon  reading  the  docu- 
ents  which  accompanied  the  President's  Mes- 
ige,  on  the  subject  of  the  mission  to  Panama, 
lid  Mr.  B.,  I  confess  I  felt  alarmed  at  the 
jclaration  of  our  Minister  to  Mexico.  I  am 
eU  acquainted  both  with  the  intelligence  and 
le  prudence  of  that  gentleman,  and,  therefore, 

is  my  belief  this  declaration  was  not  made 
ithout  authority.  This  belief  is  strengthened 
f  a  knowledge  of  the  fact,  so  far  as  we  can 
idge  from  the  documents,  that  the  Secretary 
F  State  has  never  disavowed,  or  even  disap- 
roved,_the  conduct  of  that  Minister.  Under 
lese  circumstances  the  avowal  of  the  pledge 
)  the  Mexican  Government,  which  Mr.  Poin- 
stt  has  made,  is  well  calculated  to  alarm  the 
sars  and  the  jealousy  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

Under  what  circumstances  was  this  pledge 
vowed,  and  what  was  the  relative  situation  of 
le  two  countries  ?  Our  Minister  was  negotiat- 
ig  a  commercial  treaty  with  Mexico,  and  she 
ad  refused,  in  the  most  positive  terms,  to 
rant  to  the  United  States  a  privilege  which 
tie  had  extended  to  the  South  American  Ee- 
ublics.    Upon  this  occasion,  he  claimed  for  us, 
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as  a  matter  of  right,  all  the  privileges  which 
had  been  granted  to  them;  and  declared,  as 
the  foundation  of  this  demand,  that  we  stood 
pledged  to  protect  them  against  any  attack 
which  might  be  made  upon  their  independence 
by  any  European  nation  except  Spain ;  and  in 
that  event,  we  should  be  bound  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  contest. 

Now,  sir,  if  Mexico  should  be  induced,  by 
this  positive  declaration,  to  grant  us  commer- 
cial privileges,  which  she  would  not  otherwise 
have  granted,  I  ask  if  we  are  not  bound,  in 
honor  and  in  good  faith,  to  carry  it  into  effect  ? 
The  expressions  used  by  our  Minister,  were  not 
mere  idle  diplomatic  phrases.  They  were  used 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  commercial  advan- 
tages ;  and  were  the  basis  upon  which  those 
advantages  were  to  rest.  They  were  held  out 
as  the  consideration — as  the  inducement,  to 
that  Government;  and'  it  is  fairly  to  be  in- 
ferred, from  the  documents,  that  they  received 
the  approbation  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  It 
is  time,  then,  the  American  people  should  in- 
quire, and  should  distinctly  know,  whether 
this  declaration  was  authorized  by  the  Execu- 
tiveliranch  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  B.  said  it  was  not  his  Intention,  at  this 
time,  to  bring  into  discussion,  even  indirectly, 
the  Mission  to  Panama.  Upon  that  important 
subject  he  would  then  express  no  opinion.  He 
wished  to  know  precisely,  whether  Mr.  Poin- 
sett had  exceeded  his  instructions  or  not.  He 
believed  this  knowledge  was  aU  important.  K 
the  Executive  had  determined  to  abandon  the 
course  of  policy  which  had  been  heretofore 
pursued,  and  to  enter  into  entangling  alliances 
with  any  nation,  the  people  should  be  informed 
of  this  determination.  If  such  were  not  the 
intention,  is  it  honorable ;  is  it  consistent  with 
our  national  character ;  is  it  not  a  violation  of 
the  public  faith,  to  hold  out  a  pledge,  for  the 
purpose  of  deceiving  Mexico,  and  then,  after 
we  shall  have  obtained  the  privileges  which  we 
desired,  to  mock  at  their  calamity  in  the  day 
of  danger  ?  Our  intercourse  with  all  nations 
should  rest  upon  principles  of  justice.  What 
would  the  Government  of  Mexico  think  of  us, 
what  would  they  have  a  right  to  think,  if  our 
Minister  should  hold  one  language  to-day,  and, 
after  we  had  obtained  from  them  what  we 
wanted,  we  should  disclaim  his  authority  to- 
morrow ?  In  every  point  of  view,  Mr.  B. 
thought  the  subject  was  well  worthy  of  in- 
quiry. 

Mr.  Cook  said  that,  on  consulting  the  docu- 
ments, he  perceived  that  the  gentleman  had 
fallen  into  a  surprising  mistake,  in  the  infer- 
ence that  the  language  of  our  Minister  had 
been  reported  to  the  Department,  and  approv- 
ed. If  gentlemen  would  compare  the  dates  of 
the  Minister's  letter,  and  that  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  they  would  find  that  the  Secretary's 
letter  is  in  reply  to  a  previous  communication  of 
the  Minister,  and  that  that  which  contains  this 
language,  was  not  received  when  the  Secretary 
wrote  his  last  despatch.    As  to  the  pledge  re- 
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ferred  to,  it  could  mean  nothing  more  than  the 
declaration  of  President  Monroe.  Wliatever 
pledge  had  been  given  by  the  United  States  to 
Mexico,  must,  of  course,  have  been  already 
known  to  Mexico,  or  to  its  Government ;  such 
a  pledge  was  not  then  brought  to  its  knowl- 
edge :  for  the  Minister  speaks  of  it  as  one 
already  given.  The  jilain  meaning  was,  a 
reference  to  the  declaration  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent— a  declaration,  hailed  throughout  this 
country,  with,  perhaps,  an  imprudent  enthusi- 
asm. Mr.  0.  had  no  objection  to  the  inquiry* 
proposed,  but  had  risen,  merely,  to  rescue  the 
conduct  of  the  Secretary  of  State  from  a  mis- 
apprehension. 

Mr.  Houston  rose  to  address  the  House; 
but,  the  hour  allotted  to  resolutions  having  ex- 
pired, the  Speaker  arrested  the  discussion. 

Massachusetts  Militia  Claims. 

Mr.  HoirsToir  moved  to  postpone  all  the 
orders  of  the  day,  which  precede  the  biU. 
making  provision  for  allowing  compensation  to 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  for  militia  services, 
rendered  during  the  late  war. 

The  motion  prevailed,  and  the  House  accord- 
ingly went  into  Committee  of  the  Wliole,  Mr. 
BucHAifAN  in  the  chair,  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Hamilton  opened  the  debate,  in  a  speech 
which  occupied  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

He  first  stated  distinctly  the  principles  on 
which  the  militia  claims  of  Massachusetts  were 
to  be  adjusted,  in  conformity  to  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Militaiy  Affairs,  which  he 
had  been  instructed  to  make;  which  report 
provides : 

First.  That  the  claims  of  Massachusetts,  for  all 
Militia  services,  rendered  during  the  late  war,  should 
be  audited  and  paid,  were  aftorded  in  compliance 
with  requisitions  of  an  officer  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States. 

Secondly.  That  all  services  rendered  by  the  Mili- 
tia of  the  State,  at  the  request  and  suggestion  of  an 
officer  of  the  General  Government,  if  necessary  to 
the  defence  of  said  State. 

Thirdly.  For  all  services  rendered  by  the  Militia 
of  the  State,  without  such  request  or  suggestion, 
but  to  repel  actual  invasion,  or,  under  a  well-found- 
ed apprehension  of  invasion,  provided  the  number 
of  the  troops  called  out  or  employed,  were  in  due 
proportion  to  the  exigency,  and  were  not  specifically 
withheld  from  an  officer  of  the  Government  author- 
ized to  apply  for  the  command  of  the  same. 

Mr.  Hamilton  then  applied  to  these  princi- 
ples the  rights  of  a  common  defence,  which 
Massachusetts  had,  under  the  guarantee  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  went  to 
show  that  the  unjustifiable  principles  of  con- 
struction which  the  State  of  Massachusetts  had 
set  up,  in  the  opinion  of  her  own  authorities, 
did  not  afiect  the  question,  as  presented  by  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 
He  laid  down  the  principle,  that  the  mere 
avowal  of  an  abstract  opinion,  by  the  authori- 
ties of  a  State,  ought  not  to  deprive  its  people 
of  remuneration  for  services  rendered,  where 


in  point  of  fact,  this  opinion  could  be  proved 
to  have  had  no  effect  upon  the  character,  use- 
fulness, or  patriotism  of  the  services  so  ren- 
dered. 

Mr.  H.  then  gave  a  brief  historical  account 
of  the  services  of  the  militia  of  Massachusetts, 
and  applied  the  facts,  growing  out  of  these 
services,  to  the  principles  of  adjustment  which 
the  committee  had  reported. 

He  then  appealed  to  the  justice  and  good 
feelings  of  the  House,  to  fix  on  some  principles 
of  accommodation  and  adjustment,  by  whicb 
this  question,  which  was  the  fraitfnl  source  of 
so  much  excitement  and  agitation  in  Massachu- 
setts, might  be  settled  forever :  that  this  was 
one  of  the  most  holy  and  acceptable  offices 
which  the  General  Government  could  render 
to  a  member  of  this  Confederacy :  and  dwelt 
with  great  earnestness  on  the  common  charity 
which  the  States  ought  to  display  to  each 
other,  on  those  occasions  of  irritation  and  con- 
flict, growing  out  of  those  jealousies  of  State 
power,  that  would  occasionally  arise,  which 
were  only  perpetuated  by  unnecessary  hostili- 
ties, reproach,  and  rebuke :  and  concluded  by 
saying,  that  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs 
considered  the  power  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment sufficiently  vindicated  and  upheld,  in  the 
bin  for  the  settlement  of  the  claims  in  question, 
then  under  consideration,  by  restricting  the 
settlement  to  the  class  of  cases  enumerated,  and 
by  withholding  payment  in  all  other  cases, 
where,  in  point  of  fact,  the  unconstitutional 
opinions  of  the  State  authorities  of  Massachu- 
setts, as  to  the  power  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment over  the  militia  of  the  States,  had,  specifi- 
cally, operation  and  effect. 

Mr.  Davis  then  addressed  the  committee : 

The  subject  brought  under  consideration  by 
my  friend  from  South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Hamilton,) 
is  one  in  which  the  State  of  Massachusetts  is 
deeply  interested;  and  if  I  were  not  to  at- 
tempt to  bring  it  to  a  just  issue,  I  should  feel 
my  constituents  would  deem  it  a  censurable 
omission  of  duty. 

In  order  that  the  question  which  arises  out 
of  this  claim  may  be  fuUy  comprehended,  I 
shaU  briefly  notice  the  history  of  the  transac- 
tions connected  with  it.  Eleven  years  have 
now  passed  away  since  the  events  of  which  I 
am  about  to  speak  occurred ;  and  if  passion  or 
prejudice  has  ever  mingled  with  the  feelings  of 
any  one,  in  forming  opinions  in  relation  to 
them,  time  sufficient  has  now  gone  by  to  re- 
store a  cool  deliberate  judgment,  and  to  enable 
us  to  look  upon  them  with  the  same  candor  as 
upon  more  remote  events  of  history. 

In  April,  1812,  Congress  passed  a  law  requir- 
ing the  Executives  of  the  several  States  to  de- 
taS,  organize,  and  hold  in  readiness,  to  be  called 
into  the  service  of  the  United  States,  at  a  mo- 
ment's warning,  100,000  militia.  The  quota 
assigned  to  Massachusetts  was  about  10,000, 
and  the  Executive  was  required  to  organize 
the  men,  when  detached,  according  to  law,  and 
to  appoint  a  fall  complement  of  officers  to  the 
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)mtnand.  This  order  or  law  was  executed  by 
stachlng  and  organizing  the  troops  into  three 
.visions  and  six  brigades.  Another  measure 
lopted,  as  preparatory,  was  a  division  of  the 
nited  States  into  military  districts,  with  an 
ficer  of  high  rank,  in  the  commission  of  the 
nited  States,  to  command  each  district.  I 
,y  to  command  the  district,  because  it  appears 
f  the  documents  on  your  table,  that  it  was 
)t  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  place 
ider  the  command  of  the  officer  of  district 
imber  one,  within  the  territory  of  which  was 
assaohusetts,  any  considerable  number  of 
igular  troops.  This  officer  was  invested  with 
kind  of  pro-consular  power,  having  entrusted 
•  him  not  only  the  care  and  supervision  of 
Ultary  affairs  in  the  district,  but  an  authority 
call  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  the 
oops  detached  under  the  law  of  April,  1812. 
It  was  made  known  to  the  Executive,  on 
e  12th  June,  1812,  by  the  Secretary  of  War, 
at  General  Dearborn,  the  commanding  officer 
'  the  district,  was  Invested  with  this  author- 
f,  and  the  Executive  was  required  to  order 
e  detached  quota  of  men  into  the  public  ser- 
ce  upon  the  call  of  General  Dearborn.  On 
e  18th  of  June,  war  was  declared  against 
reat  Britain,  and,  on  the  22d  of  that  month, 
eneral  D.  asked  for  forty-one  companies  of 
lis  detached  militia  to  enter  the  public  ser- 
oe.  The  Governor  declined  executing  the 
•der,  and  from  this  arose  a  difference  of  opin- 
n  between  the  Executive  of  the  State  and  of 
le  United  States,  and  to  this  difference  of 
rinion  is  to  be  referred  almost  all  the  difficul- 
3s  and  almost  all  the  controversy  between 
le  two  Governments  relative  to  the  allowance 
'  these  claims.  It  becomes,  therefore,  neces- 
jy  to  examine  with  some  care  the  course  of 
•oceeding  on  the  one  side  and  the  other,  and 
le  reasons  by  which  the  parties  at  issue  were 
jverned.  I  shall  do  little  more  than  state  the 
jints  which  have  been  made,  without  at- 
mpting  to  enter  much  into  a  discussion  of 
lem.  To  a  compliance  with  this  call,  two  ob- 
ctions  have  been  urged,  one  to  the  form  of 
le  call,  the  other  to  the  occasion  of  it.  I  wlU 
riefly  examine  them  separately. 
The  call  was  for  forty-one  companies  of  a 
jdy  of  men  already  detached  and  fully  organ- 
ed,  by  a  special  act  of  Congress,  and  by  order 
t  the  War  Department,  into  companies,  bat- 
ilions,  regiments,  brigades,  and  divisions ; 
id  the  full  complement  of  officers  appointed 
lereto,  by  the  constitutional  authorities  of  the 
tate.  The  troops  thus  organized  constituted 
iree  divisions. 

The  requisition  was  for  forty-one  companies, 
ad  the  highest  officer  to  be  taken  into  the 
srvice  of  the  United  States,  was  a  Lieutenant- 
iolonel,  although  forty-one  companies  consti- 
ited  about  one-third  of  the  corps,  or  a  Major- 
reneral's  command.  If,  therefore,  this  order 
ad  been  executed,  a  Major-General's  com- 
land  would  have  entered  the  public  service, 
dth  a  Lieutenant-Oolonel  at  its  head,  and  aU 


the  superior  officers  of  a  division,  detached  and 
appointed  to  the  command  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress, would  have  been  deprived  of  their  men, 
and  their  men  of  them ;  or,  if  they  had  been 
drawn  from  all  the  three  divisions,  the  effect 
would  have  been  the  same :  for  it  would  have 
reduced  each  division  and  brigade  below  the 
command  of  its  officer.  The  question  which 
hero  arises,  is,  whether  the  United  States  can 
draw  the  militia  of  a  State  Into  the  public  ser- 
vice, without  its  officers?  The  constitution, 
after  declaring  that  Congress  has  power  to 
provide,  in  certain  cases,  for  calling  forth  the 
militia,  and  to  provide  for  organizing,  arming, 
and  disciplining  them,  declares,  expressly,  that 
the  appointment  of  the  officers  is  reserved  to 
the  States.  In  affirmance  of  this  principle,  the 
law  of  Congress,  under  which  this  detachment 
was  made,  directs  that  the  officers  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  constitutional  authority  of  the 
respective  States.  These  officers  were  there- 
fore rightfully  appointed,  as  they  were  ap- 
pointed according  to  the  constitution,  and  the 
concurrent  provisions  of  the  law  under  both 
Governments.  By  what  authority  could  they 
be  separated  from  their  troops  ?  The  right  of 
militia  to  be  commanded  by  their  own  officers 
has  never,  to  my  knowledge,  been  denied,  nor 
has  it  ever  been  contended,  unless  this  requisi- 
tion is  proof  of  it,  that  officers  of  the  militia 
could  be  removed  from  their  command,  to  give 
place  to  officers  of  the  United  States.  The 
mutual  rights  of  officers  and  men  belonging  to 
militia  to  be  united  in  public  service,  seems  too 
obvious  to  require  the  aid  of  argument.  How, 
then,  could  these  troops,  amounting  in  number, 
and  by  organization,  to  a  Major-General's  com- 
mand, be  drawn  into  the  public  service,  with- 
out their  officers,  especially  when  those  officers 
had  been  assigned  to  their  respective  com- 
mands by  the  authority  of  the  United  States  ? 
The  only  answer  I  have  heard  given,  is,  that 
they  were  to  be  distributed  upon  the  sea  coast, 
to  perform  garrison  duty  in  the  forts — and 
were  to  pass  under  officers  of  the  United  States 
in  command  of  those  forts,  who  would  have 
been  outranked.  If  the  complement  of  officers 
for  a  division  had  been  taken  into  the  service. 

Is  this  a  sufficient  reason  for  dismissing  from 
their  command  officers  appointed  under  the 
constitution,  and  detached  and  assigned  by  a 
special  law  of  Congress  to  the  command  ?  Will 
this  justify  a  separation  of  officers  and  men, 
and  is  it  no  violation  of  an  acknowledged  con- 
stitutional right?  If  regimental,  brigade,  and 
division  officers  were  not  necessary  for  the 
service,  and  were  not  intended  to  be  taken  into 
it,  why  were  they  detached  ?  If  the  men  were 
to  be  called  out  by  companies,  and  their  organi- 
zation into  larger  bodies  could  be  disregarded, 
why  was  the  Executive  required,  both  by  law, 
and  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  to 
organize  them  into  battalions,  regiments,  bri- 
gades, and  divisions  ?  Why,  if  it  was  competent 
for  an  officer  of  the  United  States  to  make  a 
call  for  a  large  body  of  troops,  by  companies, 
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were  not  the  10,000  men  detached  and  organ- 
ized without  a  higher  than  a  company  officer  ? 

The  next  objection  to  the  requisition  for 
forty-one  companies,  is,  that  no  constitutional 
emergency  existed  at  the  time  of  the  call,  which 
justified  it.  This  ground  of  objection  was 
taken  by  the  Executive  of  the  State,  and  has 
been  a  principal  source  of  controversy  and 
conflict  of  opinion  in  relation  to  this  claim.  I 
will  also  state  the  reasons,  as  I  have  understood 
them,  upon  which  this  opinion  rested.  The* 
constitution  declares  that  "  The  Congress  shall 
have  power  to  provide  for  calling  forth  the 
militia,  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  sup- 
press insurrections,  and  repel  invasions."  It 
is  manifest,  from  this  language,  that  the  power 
confided  to  the  United  States  over  the  militia, 
is  limited  to  the  three  exigencies  mentioned  in 
the  constitution :  and  that  one  or  the  other  of 
them  must  happen  before  the  right  of  calling 
the  militia  into  service  exists ;  anil  so  Congress 
seem  to  have  considered  it.  In  1795,  in  the 
exercise  of  this  power.  Congress  passed  a  law 
providing  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  exe- 
cute the  laws,  whMi  disobeyed,  to  suppress  in- 
surrections, and  to  repel  invasions.  Provision 
was  also  made  for  calling  them  forth  in  cases 
of  imminent  danger  of  invasion.  A  greater 
power  than  this  has  not  been  claimed  by  Con- 
gress in  any  law  that  has  ever  been  passed 
upon  this  subject.  Receiving,  then,  the  law  of 
'95  as  the  true  exposition  of  constitutional 
power,  I  shall  ask  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee to  the  state  of  facts  as  they  existed  at 
the  time  General  Dearborn  made  his  requisi- 
tion, and  they  will  show  the  reasons  by  which 
the  Executive  was  influenced  in  his  decision. 
The  troops  were  not  demanded  to  execute  the 
laws :  for  they  were  not  disobeyed.  They 
were  not  demanded  to  suppress  insurrections : 
for  none  existed.  But  they  were  avowedly 
demanded  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  war, 
and  the  question  arose  whether  there  was  any 
invasion  or  imminent  danger  of  invasion. 
There  was  no  invasion :  for  no  enemy  was 
within  our  territory.  But  imminent  danger  of 
invasion  might  exist;  and  the  inquiry  arose, 
both  as  to  what  imminent  danger  of  invasion 
was,  and  as  to  its  existence  at  that  period, 
which  was  four  days  subsequent  to  the  declara- 
tion of  war.  It  was  urged  that  imminent  dan- 
ger could  not  be  that  which  is  remote  and  un- 
known, but  that  which  exposes  us  to  obvious 
hazard — that  which  is  apparent  and  threaten- 
ing, or,  as  the  word  imminent  implies,  hanging 
over  us  ? 

If  a  declaration  of  war  alone  should  justify 
calling  out  the  militia  into  public  service,  then 
would  it  be  in  the  power  of  the  United  States 
to  convert  the  militia  at  once  into  a  standing 
army,  and  to  hold  every  man  liable  to  do 
duty  in  the  service  during  the  continuance  of  a 
war,  if  it  were,  like  the  late  wars  in  Europe, 
protracted  for  twenty-five  years.  A  power  like 
this,  exerting  itself  upon  the  population  of  this 
country,  would  too  much  resemble  the  objec- 


tionable and  arbitrary  conscriptive  system  of 
France. 

This  brings  me  to  inquire  what  the  Executive 
of  the  State  did,  in  view  of  this  state  of  things. 
He  declined  executing  the  order  of  General 
Dearborn,  because  he  considered  he  had  no 
power  to  do  otherwise.  He  considered  his 
power  as  limited,  by  the  constitution,  to  the  ex- 
istence of  some  of  the  exigencies  mentioned  in 
that  instrument ;  and  in  the  absence  of  all  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  any  of  them,  he  con- 
sidered that  he  could  not  execute  the  order,  be- 
cause, in  this  country,  no  authority  but  the  laws 
is  known  or  acknowledged.  Hence,  it  was 
thought  that  the  Executive  could  not  execute 
the  order  of  General  Dearborn,  as  it  did  not  rest 
upon  constitutional  power,  and  therefore,  car- 
ried with  it  no  obligation  of  obedience. 

Having  now  explained  the  reasons  by  which 
the  Executive  was  infiuenced,  as  I  have  under- 
stood them,  perhaps  incorrectly,  but  not  inten- 
tionally so,  I  shall  leave  them  to  the  consideration 
of  the  committee,  and  inquire  how  far  the 
United  States  were  necessarily  afiected  by  his 
decision. 

By  the  law  of  '95,  which  contains  the 
general  provisions  for  calling  the  militia  into 
the  service  of  the  United  States,  the  President 
is  authorized,  for  that  purpose,  to  issue  his 
order  to  an  officer  or  ofiicers  of  the  militia.  By 
the  act  of  April,  1812,  under  which  the  tea 
thousand  men  were  detached,  the  provisions  for 
calling  this  detachment  into  actual  service,  are 
the  same  as  I  understand  them.  The  President 
had,  therefore,  power  to  issue  his  order  to  any 
officer  or  officers  of  the  militia  thus  detached ; 
but,  as  the  Governor  was  not  a  detached  officer, 
it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  he  could  issue 
an  order  to  him,  even  in  his  military  capacity, 
for  these  troops ;  but  admitting,  for  the  purpose 
of  argument,  that  lie  had  this  right,  he  also  had 
the  right  of  issuing  it  to  any  or  all  the  officers 
detached,  so  that  the  Governor's  neglect  to 
obey,  did  not,  or  could  not,  aflfect  the  power  of 
the  United  States  over  the  troops,  if  a  consti- 
tutional exigency  for  calling  them  into  service 
existed.  If,  therefore,  the  officer  of  the  United 
States  making  this  order,  felt  a  confidence  that 
a  period  had  arrived,  which  gave  to  him  con- 
stitutional power  to  call  for  troops,  he  need  not 
have  stopped,  upon  the  Governor's  refusal,  but 
might  have  drawn  them  into  service  against  his 
judgment;  for  the  right  to  the  troops,  and  the 
power  of  ordering  them  into  service,  does  not 
appear  to  depend  on  the  will  of  the  Governor. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  will 
mention  one  more  fact,  which  seems  to  have 
some  connection  with  it.  WhUe  the  Governor 
declined  executing  the  order  for  the  forty-one 
companies,  he,  about  the  same  time,  detached  a 
Major's  command  of  three  companies,  and,  at 
the  request  of  General  Dearborn,  had  them 
mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
for  the  defence  of  the  frontier  that  borders  upon 
New  Brunswick ;  not  because  there  was  inva- 
sion, or  danger  of  invasion,  for  the  Governor  of 
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fova  Scotia  had  issued  his  proclamation  for- 
idding  all  incursions  upon  our  territory ;  hut 
vil-disposed  persons  had  collected  there,  and, 
aking  advantage  of  the  belligerent  state  of  the 
wo  countries,  manifested  a  disposition  to 
lunder  the  inhabitants,  and  he  thought  it  but 
1st  that  they  should  have  a  more  efficient  pro- 
Bction  than  the  civil  authorities  could  yield. 

In  this  condition  aiFairs  remained  for  nearly 
wo  years,  when  a  peace  was  ratified  between 
he  belligerent  nations  of  Europe,  which  left 
be  array  and  navy  of  our  enemy  idle,  and  at 
berty  to  be  employed  against  this  country. 
ls  might  have  been  expected,  he  projected  a 
fstem  of  operations  for  the  campaign  of  1814, 
lore  vigorous  and  extensive  than  those  of  the 
receding  years. 

Early  in  the  campaign  of  1814,  this  enemy 
ommenced  his  operations  by  blockading  our 
orts,  and  intercepting  our  commerce.  He  soon 
egan  to  destroy  shipping,  wherever  it  fell  into 
is  hands,  either  by  capture,  or  by  cutting  it 
at  of  undefended  ports.  In  June  he  landed  at 
aco,  in  Maine,  and  destroyed  some  private 
roperty.  As  his  strength  was  from  time  to 
me  increased,  he  grew  more  daring,  and,  in 
le  latter  part  of  July  and  August,  kept  the 
hole  coast  in  a  state  of  great  alarm  and  trepi- 
ation,  by  constant  attempts  to  land  and  com- 
lit  depredations,  wherever  the  coast  was  unde- 
mded.  To  meet  these  operations,  and  to  quiet 
^prehension  wherever  there  was  cause  for 
arm,  guards  were  placed  along  the  coast,  to 
■atch  the  motions  of  the  enemy.  Militia  were 
irned  out  to  defend  the  passes  to  the  Navy 
ard  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  and  also 
)  the  Navy  Yard  at  Charlestown.  Orders  were 
so  issued  to  the  commanders  of  militia,  if  any 
irt  of  the  country  was  invaded,  or  threatened 
ith  invasion,  not  to  wait  for  orders  from  any 
le,  but  to  turn  out,  and  meet  and  repel  the 
e.  In  July,  General  Dearborn  asked  for  1,100 
en,  to  strengthen  the  fortifications,  and  they 
ere,  by  order  of  the  Governor,  mustered  into 
le  service  of  the  United  States.  On  the  last 
'  August  or  first  of  September,  the  enemy  took 
)ssession  of  the  Peninsula  of  Castine,  in  Pe- 
)bscot  Bay.    This,  together  with  his  success 

other  parts  of  the  country,  excited  great  ap- 
•ehensions  for  the  safety  of  the  shipping  and  the 
iwns.  The  inhabitants  were  pressing  in  their 
ills  for  further  protection ;  and  on  the  2d  of 
sptember  large  bodies  of  troops,  under  the  dis- 
•etionary  orders  of  the  Governor,  previously 
ven  to  military  commanders,  were  marched  to 
le  defence  of  Portland,  Kennebeck,  Wiscasset, 
id  other  places  in  Maine.  On  the  6th  of  that 
onth,  the  Governor  renewed  his  order  to  the 
hole  mihtia  of  the  Commonwealth,  requiring 
lem  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  march  at 
moment's  warning,  to  defend  the  State.  He 
so,  by  the  same  order,  assembled  nearly  4  000 
Uitia  for  the  defence  of  Boston.  On  the  irth 
'  this  month  he  placed  1,200  militia  under 
eneral  Dearborn,  to  strengthen  the  forts  in 
e  harbor  of  Boston.    This  state  of  alarm,  of 


anxiety,  and  danger,  continued  as  long  as  the 
weather  permitted  the  enemy  to  remain  with 
safety  on  the  coast.  He  pressed  the  war  with 
all  the  vigor  in  his  power,  cutting  out,  burning, 
and  destroying  shipping  and  other  property; 
cannonading  towns,  threatening  the  destruction 
of  the  salt  works ;  attempting  daily  to  invade 
and  dishonor  the  territory.  The  claim,  sir, 
under  consideration,  asks  reimbursement  for 
money  advanced  by  the  State  to  pay  either  for 
spontaneous  services,  rendered  without  special 
orders  from  any  one,  to  protect  the  soil,  prop- 
erty, and  persons  of  the  inhabitants,  from  in- 
vaders ;  or  for  services  of  like  character,  per- 
formed under  the  authority  of  the  State.  Ser- 
vices such  as  have  been  allowed  to  other  States. 

This  brings  me  to  inquire  why  this  claim  has 
not  been  adjusted  ? 

It  is  not  because  it  was  not  presented,  and 
pressed  with  aU  becoming  zeal,  upon  the  con- 
sideration of  this  Government,  soon  after  the 
war.  It  is  not  because  the  services  have  not 
been  rendered  and  paid  for  by  the  State.  It  is 
not  because  those  services  were  not  beneficial, 
and  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  country :  for,  of 
all  these  points  there  is  most  unquestionable 
proof.  But  because  there  was  a  constitutional 
difficulty.  It  was  alleged  by  the  Department, 
that,  in  the  early  part  of  the  war,  the  Executive 
of  the  State  had  assumed  grounds,  in  relation  to 
the  constitutional  authority  of  the  United  States 
over  the  militia,  so  repugnant  to  the  true  inter- 
pretation of  that  instrument,  and  so  hostile  to 
the  interests  of  the  nation,  that  the  claim  could 
not  be  allowed. 

To  this  it  was  answered,  that  the  opinions  of 
an  officer  of  the  State  could  not  be  made  to  bear 
upon  the  claim,  so  as  to  afiect  the  right  to  reim- 
bursement :  that  tlie  State  is  not  responsible  for 
the  opinions  of  its  officers,  whether  right  or 
wrong,  so  as  to  be  liable  to  fine  or  punishment ; 
and  that  the  only  inquiry  was,  whether  the  ser- 
vices were  rendered  in  defence  of  the  country, 
and,  if  so,  and  found  to  be  necessary,  they  come 
within  the  rules  adopted  in  aEowances  to  other 
States. 

To  this  it  was  rejoined,  that  the  constitutional 
difficulty  tainted  and  rendered  void  the  whole 
claim,  so  that  the  State  of  Massachusetts  could 
not  be  let  in  upon  a  footing  with  other  States. 
In  this  manner  the  claim  rested ;  the  agents  of 
the  State  constantly  soliciting  the  attention  of 
tlie  officers  of  the  Government  to  it,  and  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Government  as  constantly  declihing  to 
do  any  thing  about  it,  until  1823,  when  the  Pres- 
ident was  prevailed  upon  to  direct  that  a  por- 
tion of  it  should  be  examined.  It  was,  therefore, 
committed  to  an  Auditor,  who  reported  upon  it, 
and  upon  the  evidence  by  which  it  was  sustained. 

The  President,  after  giving,  as  he  says,  great 
consideration  to  this  report,  and  seeing  the  un- 
equivocal proofs  by  which  the  claim  was  sup- 
ported, declared,  in  a  message  to  Congress,  his 
entire  conviction  that  the  services  were  spon- 
taneous, patriotic,  and  necessary  to  the  defence 
of  the  country,  and  ought  to  be  allowed     This 
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sentiment  he  has  repeated,  most  distinctly  and 
most  earnestly,  three  times,  in  as  many  messages 
to  this  House.  It  has  been  reiterated  by  as 
many  committees  of  this  House ;  but  still  the 
subject  has  never  been  acted  upon  by  Congress ; 
and  this  accounts  for  the  delay. 

Before  I  proceed  to  consider  more  particu- 
larly the  weight  of  this  constitutional  difficulty, 
I  will  recur  again  to  the  transactions  of  1814; 
and,  in  connection  with  them,  ask  the  attention 
of  the  committee  to  one  or  two  facts  to  which, 
I  have  not  adverted ;  not  that  I  consider  them 
as  afiecting  this  claim,  but  that  I  wish  to  pass 
over  nothing  which,  by  any  one,  can  be  deemed 
important.  In  June,  of  that  year,  troops  were 
ordered  out  to  defend  the  Navy  Yards  at  Charles- 
town  and  Portsmouth ;  in  July,  eleven  hundred 
men  were  mustered  into  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  to  strengthen  the  forts :  in  the 
same  month,  orders  were  issued  to  the  officers 
of  militia,  to  meet  threatened,  and  to  repel  ac- 
tual invasion,  without  waiting  for  orders  from 
any  one.  On  the  6th  of  September,  orders  were 
issued  to  call  into  the  service  about  four  thou- 
sand men,  for  the  defence  of  Boston,  and  the 
whole  militia  were  commanded  to  hold  them- 
selves in  readiness  to  enter  the  service  at  a 
moment's  warning.  On  the  I'Tth  of  September, 
twelve  hundred  men  were  mustered  into  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  to  strengthen  the 
forts  in  the  harbor  of  Boston.  These  measures 
were  adopted  by  the  Executive  of  the  State,  for 
the  general  defence.  On  the  5th  September, 
General  Dearborn  made  a  requisition  upon  the 
Governor  for  four  thSisand  six  hundred  troops, 
to  be  distributed  along  the  maritime  frontier, 
for  sea-coast  defence.  The  documents  do  not 
inform  us  whether  any  reply  was  made  to  this 
demand  of  General  Dearborn ;  several  objec- 
tions appear  to  lie  against  it,  and  although  I 
cannot  bring  my  mind  to  the  persuasion  that 
the  opinions  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, whether  well  or  ill-founded,  can  affect 
this  claim,  as  I  shall  by  and  by  attempt  to  show, 
yet  I  wiU  state  such  objections  as  seem  to  me 
to  be  in  any  way  important.  To  show  their 
bearing,  I  must  again  recur  to  the  constitution 
and  the  laws,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  President  of  the  United  States  had, 
at  this  time,  any  authority  to  detach  and  hold 
in  readiness  to  enter  the  public  service,  a  body 
of  militia.  The  law  of  1812,  under  which  the 
ten  thousand  men  were  organized,  had  expired 
by  its  own  limitation,  being  confined  in  its  oper- 
ations to  two  years.  The  10,000  men  were, 
therefore,  disbanded,  and  no  longer  as  a  detach- 
ment, liable  to  be  called  into  service.  The 
power  of  Congress,  in  relation  to  the  militia,  has 
usually  been  considered  as  divided  into  two 
branches :  the  one  has  been  exercised  in  pre- 
paratory measures,  such  as  detaching  and  or- 
ganizing a  body  to  be  held  in  readiness  to  enter 
the  service  when  an  exigency  shall  occur.  This 
is  a  power  which  may  be,  and  is,  exercised, 
when  no  right  exists  to  call  the  troops  into  ac- 
tual service,  and  has  always  been  considered  by 


Congress  as  distinct  from  the  power  of  actually 
calling  into  the  service.  It  is  a  preparatory 
measure,  as  it  merely  places  troops  in  readiness 
to  entef  the  public  service.  But  this  preparatory 
measure  cannot  be  resorted  to  except  by  an  act 
of  legislation.  Such  an  organized  body  (for  it  is 
a  new  organization  of  the  mihtia)  cannot  be 
created  without  an  act  of  Congress;  for  no 
power  can  be  exercised  over  the  militia  by  an 
officer  of  the  United  States,  except  under  a  law 
of  Congress.  At  the  time,  there  was  no  law 
authorizing  this  preparatory  organization.  The 
general  law  of  '95  is  silent  upon  this  subject; 
and  that  it  was  never  designed  to  give  authority 
for  such  a  measure,  we  have  the  repeated  testi- 
mony of  Congress  itself  in  three  special  acts, 
passed  for  this  purpose,  since  the  law  of  '95  has 
been  in  force ;  one  in  1806,  one  in  1808,  and 
one  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  in  1812. 
In  other  instances,  where  the  measure  has  been 
attempted,  it  was  always  done  under  a  special 
act  of  legislation,  and  in  no  other  way.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  this  want  of  legal  provision, 
General  Armstrong,  then  Secretary  of  War,  on 
the  4th  of  July,  1814,  addressed  a  note  to  the 
Executive  of  Massachusetts,  inviting  him  to 
unite  with  certain  Executives  of  other  States,  in 
organizing  a  corps  of  93,500  men,  to  be  held  in 
readiness  to  enter  the  public  service  when  an 
exigency  should  occur,  and  refers  to  the  general 
law  of  '95,  for  his  authority :  and  yet  it  is  ap- 
parent, from  the  tenor  of  the  note  itself,  that 
the  writer  doubted  his  own  authority,  as  he 
does  not,  in  the  usual  manner,  command  or  re- 
quire, but  invite.  If  I  am  right  in  the  position 
I  have  taken.  General  Armstrong  had  no  au- 
thority to  propose  this  measure,  nor  the  Gov- 
ernor any  authority  to  execute  it :  for  it  does 
not,  in  any  thing,  pursue  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  '95,  nor  can  it  be  considered,  as  has  been 
observed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  either  as  an  order  or  a  requisition.  I  do 
not  mean  to  deny  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  to  call  the  militia  into  the  public  service, 
under  the  act  of  '95 :  for  if  that  act  had  been 
pursued,  it  might  have  been  done  by  detOfching 
orders  from  the  President;  but  this  was  not 
attempted  nor  designed  to  be  done  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  War.  His  object  was  to  form  a  corps,  by 
a  new  organization,  unknown  to  any  law  then 
in  existence,  to  be  held  in  readiness,  to  be  detach- 
ed by  parcels  into  the  public  service,  if  an  exi- 
gency should  occur ;  and  this  could  not  be  done. 
Having  shown,  as  I  think,  that  the  invitation 
of  Gen.  Armstrong  rested  upon  no  authority 
except  his  own  wishes,  and  that  the  Governor 
could  not  issue  any  order  upon  it,  that  the 
troops  would  have  been  bound  to  obey,  I  will 
now  inquire  what  authority  General  Dearborn 
had  to  make  a  demand  for  4,600  men.  On 
this  point  I  have  no  evidence  except  what  is 
contained  in  the  printed  documents.  It  appears, 
however,  to  be  of  a  limited  character.  We 
find  its  character  and  extent  pretty  accurately 
defined  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Monroe,  Secretary 
of  War,  to  Mr.  GUes,  chairman  of  a  conunittee 
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if  the  Senate,  in  1815.    In  speaking  of  these 
ommanders  of  districts,  he  says,  "these  com- 
aanders  were  specially  charged  with  the  de- 
snce  of   their  respective    districts.      It    was 
njoined  on  them  to  watch  the  movements  of 
de  enemy,  to  communicate  to  the  Government, 
nd  to  execute  its  orders  in  summoning  to  the 
eld,  on  menace  of  invasion,  such  portions  of 
he  quotas  of  the  militia  of  each  State,  within 
letr  respective  districts,  as  had  been  provided 
)r  by   act  of  Congress,  and  detailed  by  this 
'epartment,  as  were  thought  necessary."    Now, 
r,  there  was  no  quota  of  mUitia  provided  for 
Y  any  act  of  Congress,  at  the  time  General 
xmstrong  gave  bis  invitation  to  the  Governor 
-nor  had  there  been  any    detailing    orders 
sued  from  the  Department  of  War,  to  organize 
ly  quota  of  militia.     No  such  body  of  militia 
)uld  exist:  for  there  was  no  act  of  Congress 
hioh  authorized  it.    It  is  plain,  Mr.  Monroe 
sre  speaks  of  a  quota  organized  to  be  held  in 
adiness  to  enter  the  public  service  when  an 
icasion  should  occur  for  their  services.    It  is 
30  plain  that  Gen.  Dearborn  had  power  to  call 
r  such  detached  militia,  and  none  other ;   and 
no  such  detachment  had,  or  could,  have  been 
ade  under  any  authority   of  Congress,  it  is 
30  plain  that  General  Dearborn  could  make  no 
mand  upon  the  Governor.     His  requisition 
is,  therefore,  without  authority,  and  imposed 
i_  obligation  of  obedience.    If  I  am  right  in 
is  view  of   the  subject,  tliere  could  be  no 
•ong  in  disregarding  the  call  of  Gen.  Dearborn, 
lis   was  not,  however,  the  reason  offered  by 
e  Executive  for  his  neglect  to  comply  with 
m.  D.'s  request.    In  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
cretary  of  War,  on  th-e  Vth  of   September, 
14,  he  states,  that,  pursuant  to  a  request  of 
:n.  Dearborn,  he  had,  in  July  preceding,  de- 
!hed  1,100  militia,  and  placed  them  under  his 
mmand,  but  such  inconveniences  arose  from 
5  measure,  that  it  could  not  be  then  repeated. 
These   objections  and  inconveniences  arose 
m  the  following  causes:  In  the  first  place, 
th  1,100  men,  making  a  battalion  of  artillery 
i  a  regiment  of  infantry,  a  Major  of  artillery 
i  a  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  infantry  only  were 
leived  into  the  service,  although  there  were 
least  three  battalions.    In  the  second  place 
!se  troops  were,  by  the  laws  of  Massachusetts' 
[anized  into  companies  of  64  men  each,  with 
■ee  officers  to  a  company.     "When  taken  into 
)  service  of  the  United  States,  they  were  or- 
iized  mto  companies  of  100  men  each,  thus 
missing  a  portion  of    the  platoon  officers, 
1  derangmg  the  whole  system.    In  the  third 
ce,  they  were  placed  in  forts,  and,  in   all 
tances  as  a  committee  of  this  House  state, 
ler  officers  of  the  United  States,  of  equal 
,de  with  the  officers  of  the  militia.     In  some 
these  forts,  say  the  committee,  there  were 
y  few  men,  and,  in  some,  none  at  all     The 
Qplaints  did  not  arise  from  being   placed 
ler  the  command  of  officers  of  the  United 
tes,  of  equal  rank,  where  such  officers  had 
actual  bona  flde  command  of  regular  troops  • 


for  this  was  a  precedence  they  were  willing  to 
yield ;  but  they  complained  of  being  placed 
under  officers  who  had  either  only  an  apology 
for  a  command,  or  no  command  at  all.  The 
militia,  sir,  have  pride,  and  honor,  and  ambi- 
tion ;  for  they  are  composed  of  the  best  blood 
of  this  country.  When  measures  are  adopted 
which  humble  that  pride,  which  disregard  that 
honor,  which  crush  that  ambition,  and  declare 
to  them  that  they  are  unfit  for  the  service  to 
which  they  have  been  called,  they  have  just 
cause  of  complaint,  and  will  complain — dis- 
content and  dissatisfaction  will  prevail. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  course  pursued  by  the 
Executive  impaired  the  physical  force  of  the 
United  States.    By  this  it  is,  I  suppose,  meant 
to  allege  that  the  Executive  possessed  and  exer- 
cised an  authority  by  which  he  threw  himself 
between  the  two  governments,  and  prevented 
the  United  States  from  employing  the  militia  in 
their  service.      This   argument    supposes    the 
Governor  to  possess  a  power  which  does  not 
appear  to  be   entrusted  to  him.     It  supposes 
that  he  can,  at  his  pleasure,  withhold  the  militia 
from  the  United  States,  and  that  they  have  no 
remedy,  but  are  dependent  on  his  will.    The 
laws  of  the   United    States    will   show  that 
the  fact  is  far  otherwise  ;    that  the  Executives 
of  States  have  but  a  miserable  remnant  of 
authority    over    the    militia,    too    feeble    to 
excite   jealousy;   and    that    this    power  does 
not  stand  in  the  way  of  the  United  States ;  for, 
whenever  the  President  chooses  to  take  the 
militia  into  public  service,   he  can  do  it  in 
defiance  of  the  authority  of  the  Executive  of 
a  State.     The   law   of   '95    contains    all   the 
important  provisions  npon   this    subject.      It 
enacts  that  the  militia  may  be  called  into  the 
service  of  the  United  States  in  cases  of  invasion, 
and  of  imminent  danger  of  invasion ;  and,  for 
this  purpose,  the  President  may  issue  his  orders 
—to  whom  ?    Not  to  the  Executive  of  the  State 
— not  to  the  Governor — but  to  any  officer  or 
offl^xra  of   the  militia.    It  neither  names  nor 
refers  to  the  Chief  Magistrates  of  States;  nor 
does   it  authorize  any  call  upon  them  as  the 
organs  of   State   sovereignty;    but  gives  the 
right    of    issuing    orders    to,    and    exercismg 
fower  over,  officers  of  the  militia  only. 

I  will  now  consider,  more  distinctly,  the 
effect  of  the  opinions  and  the  acts  of  the  Gov- 
ernor. It  is  said,  in  these  documents,  that  the 
claim  could  not  be  allowed,  because  of  certain 
anti-constitutional  opinions  advanced  by  the 
Governor.  It  was  contended  by  the  State, 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  claim  had  no  con- 
nection with  the  Governor's  neglect  to  comply 
with  the  order  of  June  22,  1812,  and  of 
September  5,  1814:  for  it  is  for  services 
rendered  on  sudden  and  pressing  emergencies, 
without  any  special  order  from  either  Govern- 
ment, and  came  clearly  within  a  class  of  claims 
such  as  had  been  allowed  to  other  States ;  but 
It  was  objected  that  the  opinions  of  the  Execu- 
tive tainted  this  part  of  the  claim  also,  and  it 
has  not  been  allowed. 
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Where  is  the  authority  by  which  a  State  is 
made  responsible  for  the  opinions  of  its  oflBcers 
— and  especially  of  its  military  officers  ?  Is  it 
in  the  constitution  ?  Is  it  in  the  laws  ?  No, 
sir,  it  has  not  even  the  authority  of  precedent. 
The  State  has  a  claim  for  money,  such  as  is  al- 
lowed to  other  States,  but  the  money  is  with- 
held— and  why?  Not  because  it  is  not  due, 
but  as  a  punishment  for  the  heretical  opinions 
of  an  officer  of  militia.  Can  this  be  done,  sir  ? 
Can  you  punish  a  State  for  the  heresy  of  its 
militia  oflBcers  ?  If  so,  where  is  the  tribunal 
that  can  pronounce  the  verdict  of  guilty  ? 
Where  the  tribunal  that  can  measure  out  the 
punishment?  Where  the  authority  to  in- 
flict it  ? 

Now,  sir,  what  does  this  examination  show  ? 
It  shows  that  the  United  States  declared  war 
against  Great  Britain;  that  this  powerful  enemy 
assailed,  with  his  land  and  naval  forces,  the 
State  of  Massachusetts ;  that  he  destroyed  her 
commerce,  plundered  the  property  of  her  citi- 
zens, and  invaded  her  territory ;  that  the  State 
was  left  almost  wholly  undefended  and  unpro- 
tected by  the  United  States ;  that,  under  these 
circumstances,  the  militia  of  the  State  turned 
out,  either  spontaneously,  or  by  order  of 
State  authority,  and  repelled  the  foe,  and  saved 
the  State  from  dishonor;  that  most  of  these 
services  have,  in  repeated  messages  of  the  Pres- 
ident to  this  House,  been  declared  to  be  pa- 
triotic, and  indispensably  necessary  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  country,  and  have  also  had  the 
same  testimony  in  their  favor  from  every  com- 
mittee of  this  House  to  whom  they  have  been 
referred ;  that  other  States  have  been  allowed 
for  like  services,  while  the  whole  of  this  claim 
has  been  refused. 

And  now,  sir,  who  is  it  that  demands  reim- 
bursement ?  It  is  not  a  party  to  this  contro- 
versy, which  took  place  eleven  years  ago ;  it  is 
not  a  disobedient  militia  officer  who  makes  the 
demand.  No,  sir,  it  is  the  people  of  Massachu- 
setts, who  had  nothing,  and  could  have  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  contest  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Governor,  as  a  militia 
oflfioer.  It  is  the  people  of  that  ancient  State, 
which  occupies  one  of  the  brightest  pages  in 
the  history  of  this  nation ;  it  is  the  people,  who 
have  poured  out  their  blood,  and  their  treasure, 
in  defence  of  the  United  States ;  and  shall  they 
be  made  the  victim  of  a  selfish  policy  ?  Shall 
they  be  told,  that  they  stand  responsible  for 
the  opinions  and  neglect  of  militia  oflicers,  with 
whose  conduct  the  State  had  no  connection? 
Is  this  the  manner  in  which  the  constitution  is 
to  receive  construction?  Is  a  member  of  this 
Confederacy  to  be  fined  for  constitutional  her- 
esy ?  It  is  now  the  fashion  to  maintain  State 
rights.  State  independence,  and  State  preroga- 
tives. I  rejoice  that  the  day  has  come  which 
returns  this  doctrine  upon  us :  for,  to  my  mind, 
no  axiom,  no  political  truth  is  more  obvious, 
than  that  the  permanence  and  stability  of  our 
institutions  depend  upon  a  free  exercise  of  all 
the  rights  reserved  to  the  States. 


Mr.  Houston  next  took  the  floor,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  bill.  He  said  his  intention  in  rising, 
on  the  present  occasion,  was  to  take  a  summary 
view  of  the  ground  on  which  the  claim  of  Mas- 
sachusetts rests. 

I  am,  said  Mr.  H.,  decidedly  opposed  to  an 
allowance  of  any  portion  of  the  claim  now  im- 
der  discussion.  I  will  endeavor  to  answer  the 
arguments  of  the  gentleman  who  has  just  taken 
his  seat,  (Mr.  Davis.)  I  assure  the  committee, 
that  the  objections  which  I  entertain  on  this 
occasion,  are  based  upon  principle,  and  not  from 
any  feeling  of  hostility  towards  the  community 
who  have  advanced  this  claim.  The  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  has  told  us,  that  this 
claim  rests  upon  just  and  equitable  grounds; 
and  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  doctrines 
entertained  by  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
it  is  unfair  to  mulct  a  community  for  the  acts 
done  only  in  defence  of  State  rights.  Now, 
I  insist,  if  the  demand  is  just,  it  should  be  paid. 
AU  I  ask,  before  this  House  proceeds  to  pay 
that  claim,  is  that  they  will  give  it  a  full  and 
fair  examination.  It  has  been  recommended 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  give  a 
decision  npon  the  claim  at  some  period.  I  hope 
that  period  has  now  arrived. 

The  claim  is  founded  on  services  performed 
by  the  troops  of  Massachusetts  during  the  last 
war.  It  cannot,  surely,  be  urged,  that  these 
services  were  performed  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  What  are  the  facts  ?  In 
June,  1812,  a  circular  was  issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  addressed  to  the  Governors  of  the 
several  States,  with  a  requisition  for  their  re- 
spective quotas  of  militia,  to  be  held  in  readi- 
ness when  called  for  by  the  emergencies  grow- 
ing out  of  a  state  of  war.  The  Governor  of 
Massachusetts  did  not  recognize  the  authority 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
waived  a  compliance  with  the  order.  His  plea 
was,  that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
had  no  authority  to  make  such  requisition,  as 
no  emergency  then  existed,  which,  by  the  con- 
stitution, gave  him  the  power  of  calling  out  the 
militia  of  the  several  States.  And  the  Govern- 
or further  added,  that,  to  this  eflect,  he  was 
advised,  by  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Massachusetts,  and  by  his  Council.  Some 
of  the  citizens  of  that  State  were  willing  to 
embark  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  but 
were  precluded  from  so  doing  by  the  want  of 
arms.  The  Governor  says  he  issued  arms  to 
some,  but  not  to  others.  It  was  determined  by 
the  General  Government  to  call  out  the  militia 
under  ofiicers  appointed  to  the  dififerent  depart- 
ments, for  the  purpose  of  contributing  to  the 
defence  of  their  own  coast.  The  regulations 
of  the  Government,  at  that  time,  fixing  the 
rank  of  officers,  was  so  arranged,  that,  when- 
ever an  officer  of  the  militia  should  be  called 
out,  to  act  with  an  officer  of  the  same  grade  of 
the  United  States,  that  the  latter  should  take 
rank  of  the  former.  This  rule  obtained  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest  grades  of  the  army. 
But  it  never  was  pretended,  that  the  militia 
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oflloers  of  superior  grade  should  be  subject  to 
the  immediate  orders  of  the  United  States  offi- 
cers of  inferior  rank.  "When,  for  instance,  a 
Major-General  of  the  miJitia  was  serving  with  a 
Major-General  of  the  United  States  army,  the 
Major-General  of  the  regular  army  necessarily 
took  rank  of  that  of  the  militia.  But,  if  a  Col- 
onel of  the  United  States  service,  in  command 
of  his  regiment,  was  co-operating  with  a  Bri- 
gadier-General of  militia,  the  General  would, 
necessarily,  take  his  rank  and  command. 
Therefore  the  measure  was  objected  to,  more 
on  account  of  its  substance  than  any  notions  of 
form  or  etiquette.  I  am  authorized  to  say  so, 
by  the  documents  which  have  been  exhibited 
in  support  of  this  claim.  But,  it  is  said,  that 
two  objections  were  urged  to  the  requisition ; 
that  one  hundred  and  forty-one  companies, 
which  were  to  be  detached,  were  sufficient  to 
constitute  one  or  more  divisions,  and  that  no 
general  officer  from  the  State  was  to  be  called 
out  and  placed  in  command. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  where  was  the  necessity 
for  the  detail  of  a  Major-General  ?  An  officer 
of  the  General  Government  was  already  there, 
in  command  of  the  district,  and  it  was  not  in- 
tended that  these  one  hundred  and  forty-one 
companies  should  be  consolidated.  Had  that 
been  the  case,  the  objection  might  have  been 
urged,  with  plausibility  at  least.  The  detail  of 
a  general  officer  would  then  have  been  proper. 
But  such  was  not  the  fact.  These  companies 
were  to  be  detached  to  different  places.  Some 
were  intended  to  man  the  forts,  others  to  guard 
the  coast  a,t  different  points.  What  need  was 
there  then,  of  a  general  officer,  when  a  com- 
manding officer  of  the  district  was  responsible 
for  its  defence?  It  was  not  designed,  by  the 
General  Government,  to  station,  at  any  one 
point,  more  than  one  regiment,  constituting  a 
command  for  a  colonel,  and  not  more.  We  are 
told,  by  the  Governor,  that  the  troops  of  Bos- 
ton were  already  in  a  state  of  preparation  for 
defence,  and  that,  in  six  hours,  they  could  be 
marched  from  the  neighboring  villages,  and 
that  further  preparation  was  not  considered 
necessary.  Sir,  if  the  objection  rested  on  this 
little  point  of  etiquette  alone,  it  lasted  too  long, 
and  was  of  too  serious  moment.  It  may  be 
urged  that  the  consideration  for  pride  of  rank 
should  weigh  much  on  this  occasion.  I  am 
willing  to  concede  the  gentleman  all  that  he 
can  justly  deihand  in  behalf  of  military  pride. 
But,  sir,  there  was  no  ground  furnished  for  the 
exercise  of  this  pride,  under  the  circumstances 
of  the  requisition  made.  Was  it  ever  attempt- 
ed, during  the  war,  to  separate  the  men  from 
their  immediate  officers?  To  detach  the  cap- 
tains from  their  companies?  To  place  these 
companies,  subject  to  the  command  of  a  cap- 
tain, in  the  regular  army?  Such  a  measure 
was  never  attempted,  or  even  thought  of. 
There  was  no  real  or  implied  infringement  on 
the  rights  of  the  militia. 

The  militia  of  Massachusetts  were  called  out 
to  defend  their  own  frontier.    No  order  has 


ever  come  under  my  view,  directing  them  to 
be  marched  to  the  frontier  of  the  United  States, 
or  to  defend  the  territory  of  other  States.  If 
Massachusetts  was  really  disposed  to  co-operate 
in  the  defence  of  the  country,  why  did  she  not 
defend  her  own  borders?  But  it  seems,  from 
the  communication  of  the  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts to  the  Secretary  of  War,  that  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Nova  Scotia,  actuated,  no  doubt,  by 
the  amiability  of  his  character,  had  interdicted 
any  invasion  of  the  borders  of  New  England. 
Was  the  proclamation  of  the  Governor  of  Nova 
Scotia  to  be  regarded,  and  an  order  from  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  be  disre- 
garded? Had  not  war  been  declared  against 
Great  Britian,  by  the  constitutional  authorities 
of  this  country?  Was  not  that  declaration  a 
solemn  law?  Was  it  not  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land  ?  Did  it  extend  to  aU  the  States,  or 
only  to  a  few  of  them  ?  Must  a  special  law  be 
passed,  expressly  declaring  that  Massachusetts 
shall  defend  its  borders  ?  Sir,  that  declaration 
of  war  struck  a  panic  through  England,  and 
its  dependencies.  But  Massachusetts  was  not 
to  be  affected  by  it.  That  declaration  was  to 
be  met  by  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  de- 
claring that  the  people  were  not  willing  to  be 
drawn  from  their  homes,  and  to  rally  on  the 
border  before  an  enemy  approached.  Could 
the  order  be  really  understood  in  this  way  by 
the  Governor  ?  No,  sir.  It  was  only  an  order 
that  the  militia  should  be  detouihed,  and  held  in 
requisition.  But  what  is  the  meaning  of  the 
term  "  detached? "  It  is,  that  a  regular  detail 
should  be  made,  constituting  a  certain  body,  to 
fill  the  quota  proper  to  be  furnished  by  each 
State,  in  order  that  the  men  may  know  who 
are,  and  who  are  not,  designated  to  march, 
when  orders  to  that  effect  are  given.  The  de- 
tail itself  is  not  an  order  to  march,  7mt  only  a 
notification  to  those  who  are  to  le  in  readiness. 

Sir,  on  this  subject  of  yielding  the  etiquette 
of  military  rank,  I  can  refer  to  the  most  illus- 
trious example :  An  individual,  who  has  been 
charged  with  high-handed  and  overbearing 
measures — who  has  been  erroneously  charged 
with  the  violation  of  the  constitution  of  his 
country — who  yielded  this  point  of  military 
etiquette,  whether  expressed  or  implied,  in  the 
regulations  of  the  army.  When  the  militia  of 
Tennessee,  under  the  command  of  General 
Jackson,  formed  a  junction  with  the  troops  of 
Georgia,  under  the  command  of  General  Pinok- 
ney,  in  the  Creek  nation.  General  Jackson  was 
in  command  of  a  victorious  army.  His  com- 
mission was  of  a  date  prior  to  that  of  General 
Pinckney,  and  of  equal  rank.  They  were  major- 
generals— Jackson  of  the  militia — Pinckney  of 
the  regular  army.  Did  General  Jackson  squab- 
ble about  military  etiquette  ?  No,  sir.  Though 
the  laurels  of  victory  luxuriated  on  his  brow, 
and  he  was  the  chief  of  many  battles,  without 
a  word  he  recognized  the  order  of  General 
Pinckney,  and  obeyed  his  command.  He 
sheathed  that  sword,  so  often  drawn  in  his 
country's  cauae,  and  never  drawn  in  vain.    He 
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returned  home,  accompanied  by  his  brave  fol- 
lowers, and  met  the  thanks  of  a  grateful  coun- 
try. "Was  he  degraded?  He  submitted  to  the 
laws  of  his  country — he  had  no  scruples  of  mil- 
itary etiquette.  But,  it  is  said,  in  the  case  of 
Massachusetts,  that  there  was  no  law  for  this 
requisition — that  the  order  was  a  request,  and 
not  a  law.  Sir,  I  ask  again,  Was  not  the  decla- 
ration of  war  a  law  ?  Was  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts an  exception  to  the  operation  of  that 
law  ?  Was  it  a  partial  law  ?  Or  was  it  intend- 
ed to  be  general  in  its  operation  ? 

But  we  are  told,  that  all  the  regular  troops  in 
Massachusetts  were  marched  to  the  northern 
frontier.  If  so,  were  they  not  marched  where 
they  were  most  needed?  The  militia  were 
sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  State  defence. 
That  State  was  filled  with  a  dense  population, 
and  the  invasion  of  an  enemy  could,  at  any 
time,  be  resisted  without  difficulty,  where  incli- 
nation was  not  wanting.  But,  while  so  much 
complaint  is  made,  that  the  regular  troops  were 
marched  away,  it  is  not  amiss  to  ask,  what 
steps  were  taken  to  increase  the  regular  troops, 
by  the  recruiting  service  ?  Sir,  what  was  the 
language  held  in  relation  to  that  service,  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, at  that  time  ?  Did  the  recruiting  offi- 
cers of  the  army  meet  with  no  obstructions  ? 
Was  not  the  regular  service  entirely  discouraged  ? 
Did  not  the  civil  authority  expressly  interfere  to 
prevent  its  success  ?  And  did  not  another  au- 
thority lend  its  aid  to  the  discouragement  ? 

The  gentleman  says,  that  the  Governor  did 
right  to  refuse  obedience  to  the  President's  cir- 
cular; that  the  General  Government  had  no 
authority  to  issue  such  an  order ;  that  the  law 
of  1795  gave  authority  to  the  President  only  to 
call  upon  the  militia  officers  of  the  several 
States ;  that  the  law  does  not  name  the  Gov- 
ernor, but  only  the  mUitia  officers.  This  is 
true.  But  I  will  show  you  that  the  law  of  '95 
was  faulty  in  this  respect.  It  ought  to  have 
named  the  Governor.  The  expression  of  the 
law  should  have  been  more  fuU.  But,  6tni  I 
ask  you,  how  you  wUl  separate  the  Governor 
from  the  militia  officers  of  a  State,  when  he  is 
himself,  ex  officio,  the  commander-in-chief  of 
the  militia  of  that  State  ?  Is  it  not  true,  that 
the  civil  and  military  functions  are  both  united 
in  him?  Then,  I  am  unable  to  perceive  the 
distinction  between  a  militia  officer  and  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  mUitia.  And,  I  say. 
It  would  be  irregular,  in  the  General  Govern- 
ment, to  issue  an  order  to  any  subordinate  offi- 
cer, without  that  order  first  passing  through 
the  commander-in-chief.  All  regular  details 
of  troops  from  a  State,  must  be  made  through 
the  Governor  of  that  State,  by  the  officers  of 
the  General  Government,  unless  in  extreme 
cases.  K  this  rule  be  disregarded,  there  will 
be  no  medium  at  which  to  stop,  between  a 
Governor  of  a  State  and  a  corporal  of  a  squad. 
The  Governor  has  the  roster  of  his  general  offi- 
cers, and  can,  with  regularity,  and  facility, 
reach  the  lowest  detail  of  his  command. 

Butj  it  has  been  emphatically  asked,  where 


is  the  power  of  the  Governor  to  thrust  himself 
between  the  physical  power  of  the  State  and 
that  of  the  General  Government?  Sir,  I  ask 
the  same  question.  I  want  to  find  this  power 
as  much  as  the  gentleman  does.  I  believe  there 
is  but  one  precedent  for  it,  and  that  is  in  the 
case  of  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts;  Did  not 
the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  do  every  thing 
to  resist  the  power  of  the  General  Government? 
Did  not  Governor  Strong  interpose  himself  be- 
tuv^en  the  General  Government  and  the  people 
of  his  own  State  ?  I  say  he  did.  And,  whether 
this  was  physical  or  moral  resistance,  it  had 
the  effect  to  paralyze  the  arm  of  the  General 
Government  to  a  certain  extent.  Did  he  not 
call  upon  his  judges  to  sustain  him  in  his  posi- 
tion of  neutrality  which  he  had  taken  ?  Sir,  I 
do  not  implicate,  in  his  conduct,  the  whole  of 
that  respectable  State.  I  am  well  aware  that 
there  were  some  men  who  did  much,  and  would 
gladly  have  done  more.  It  is  not  my  wish  to 
degrade  the  people  of  that  State.  The  ruling 
politicians  of  that  day  are  responsible  to  the 
American  people.  My  information  respecting 
this  case,  I  have  obtained  from  documentary 
evidence.  From  the  documents,  I  find,  that  the 
Governor  issued  his  orders  to  the  Legislature  of 
that  State,  to  take  no  part  in  this  "unhallowed 
war."  The  Legislature  responded  to  that  senti- 
ment, and  directed  the  militia  to  remain  at 
home.     Sir,  this  was  done  in  1814. 

If  the  Governor,  in  all  this,  had  acted  un- 
knowingly, I  coiild  find  an  excuse  for  him.  If 
his  errors  had  been  those  of  omission  only,  the 
guilt  would  have  been  less ;  and,  if  it  were  true, 
that  the  Governor  alone  had  erred,  I  should 
then  say  that  the  State  of  Massachusetts  ought 
not  to  be  prejudiced.  But  if,  on  the  contrary, 
it  be  a  fact,  that  what  he  did  was  done  with 
his  eyes  open,  that  his  errors  were  those,  not 
of  omission  only,  but  of  commission  also  ;  and, 
in  his  studied  course  of  resistance  to  the  United 
States,  he  was  sustained  by  a  majority  of  the 
voice  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts  in  that  re- 
sistance— while  a  war  was  raging,  and  a  savage 
enemy  laying  waste  our  country,  burning  and 
destroying  our  towns  and  villages,  a  Governor 
thus  acting,  found  a  regular  accession  of  strength 
and  support  from  the  people  over  whom  he 
presided ; — then,  I  say,  that  people  is  responsi- 
ble. The  people  of  that  State  came  again  to 
the  poUs ;  they  had  opportunity  then  to  place 
a  veto  on  his  conduct.  Did  they  do  so  ?  Is 
there  any  thing  like  a  shadow  of  disapproba- 
tion? No,  sir.  They  approved  his  course, 
they  sustained  his  principles.  He  was  re- 
elected by  increased  majorities.  They  hailed 
his  re-election  with  acclamations.  Their  Legis- 
lature rendered  solenm  thanks  to  Heaven  for 
his  re-election.  And,  now,  sir,  what  is  asked 
of  this  Congress  ?  To  pay  for  services  rendered 
by  troops  whose  services  had  not  met  the  spu-it 
of  the  constitution. 

We  find  that  assurances  had  been  given  to 
the  Governor  of  that  State,  that,  if  the  requi- 
sitions of  the  General  Government  were  not 
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complied  with,  that  "  the  measures  which  may- 
be adopted  by  a  State  Government,  for  the  de- 
fence of  a  State,  must  be  considered  its  own 
measures,  and  not  those  of  the  United  States. 
The  expenses  attending  them  are  chargeable  to 
the  State,  and  not  to  the  United  States.  Your 
Excellency  will  perceive  that  a  diiferent  con- 
struction would  lead  into  the  most  important, 
and,  as  it  is  believed,  into  the  most  pernicious 
consequences."  Yet  we  find  his  Excellency 
prepared  to  risk  the  consequences ;  and  it  is 
but  fit  that  the  State  should  now  be  answerable 
for  them.  Look  at  the  subsequent  conduct  of 
this  same  Governor.  On  the  ground  of  this 
federal  assurance,  troops  were  placed,  by  com- 
promise, under  the  officers  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment. They  refused  obedience  to  their  ofli- 
cers,  and  the  compromise  was  dissolved.  There 
were  then  but  few  regular  troops  in  that  State. 
The  situation  of  the  northern  frontier  required 
their  presence,  and  that  became  their  destina- 
tion. In  Massachusetts  we  find  there  was 
a  great  reverence  entertained  for  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  country.  The  State  authorities 
would  not  permit  their  troops  to  step  beyond 
the  lines  of  the  State.  Yet  we  are  called  upon 
to  pay  these  troops  for  services  rendered  to  the 
United  States  In  the  last  war.  And  pray,  sir, 
how  long  did  they  serve  ?  Information  on  this 
point  is  very  vague  and  indefinite.  Some  for 
"  nearly  three  montlis  " — some  for  two  weeks, 
and  others  for  two  days.  But,  sir,  we  are  as- 
sured, and  with  much  gravity,  too,  that  Govern- 
or Strong,  in  all  this  matter,  had  no  "  desire 
to  embarrass  the  General  Government."  On 
this  point  I  may  safely  leave  all  to  judge  for 
themselves.  But,  sir,  what  says  Massachusetts 
herself  on  this  point?  Hear  the  address  of 
Governor  Eustis  to  the  Legislature,  in  the  May 
cession  of  1823.  In  addressing  the  Legislature, 
touching  this  claim,  he  says :  "  The  long-con- 
tinued opposition  to  the  Federal  Government, 
more  especially  the  measures  pursued  in  this 
State,  during  the  eventful  and  critical  period 
of  the  late  wai- — -the  withholding  from  the  Gov- 
ernment the  constitutional  means  of  defence — 
the  paralyzing  influence  exercised  over  the 
agents  of  tliat  Government,  which  occasioned 
double  sacrifice  of  life  and  treasure,  while  the 
citizens  of  other  States  were  exercising  their 
utmost  energies  against  a  common  enemy;  and, 
when  a  gallant  army  and  navy  were  covering 
themselves  with  glory,  and  retrieving,  and  es- 
tablishing, on  an  imperishable  basis,  the  na- 
tional character,  on  the  ocean  and  on  the  land, 
must  ever  be  regretted."  And  again,  sir,  when 
referring  to  the  same  subject  in  the  continuation 
of  the  same  address — "The  rising  generation 
who  could  have  had  no  agency  in  this  disloyal 
course,  appear  to  have  taken  an  honorable  and 
earnest  interest  in  its  disavowal."  To  these 
sentiments  we  find  both  branches  of  the  State 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts  responding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  Massachusetts  had,  with  a 
proper  feeling  of  what  was  due  to  herself  anfl 
the  country,  acted  as  the  exigencies  of  the 


times  demanded  from  her,  as  a  leading  State  in 
this  Confederacy,  I  would  freely  vote  for  re- 
muneration. My  language  would  be,  pay  this 
debt,  if  it  swept  the  last  dollar  from  our  Treas- 
xiry.  If  the  claim  is  just,  it  ought,  of  right,  to 
be,  and  must  be  paid.  But  the  services  for 
which  we  are  asked  to  pay,  were  not  rendered 
in  accordance  with  the  constitution,  and  those 
which  were  rendered  were  inefficient,  and  com- 
paratively of  no  value. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  the  motive  for  so 
great  a  change  in  sentiment  as  that  expressed 
in  the  message  of  Governor  Eustis  ?  I  will  not 
say  it  is  the  love  of  gain  and  lucre.  I  had 
rather  believe  it  is  an  honest  revolution  in  pub- 
lic feeling,  and  that,  should  another  crisis  ar- 
rive, the  people  of  Massachusetts  would  join 
the  country  and  support  the  Government  in 
asserting  and  defending  the  rights  of  both. 
But  this  is  no  argument  that  Congress  must 
pay  them  for  their  good  determinations  in  ad- 
vance. The  people  of  Massachusetts,  like  the 
people  of  any  other  State,  can  claim  from  this 
Government  only  what  they  have  deserved. 

But  we  are  told  that  many  of  these  militia 
were  ardent  patriots  and  good  democrats.  Sir, 
I  stand  here  to  do  justice,  and  not  to  distribute 
alms.  My  resistance  to  this  claim  is  a  matter 
of  principle,  and,  unless  I  can  be  convinced 
that  the  claim  itself  is  just,  I  never  can  allow 
it  to  the  claimants,  whosoever  they  may  be. 

"What  was  our  situation,  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
Massachusetts  thought  fit  to  resist  the  author- 
ity of  the  General  Government  ?     Our  north 
ern  frontier  was  bleeding  at  every  pore ;  our 
armies  were  reduced  to  skeletons ;  our  Atlan 
tic  coast  was  bound  in  blockade  by  the  enemy's 
ships ;  fieets  hovered  in  sight  of  our  seaports ; 
our  southern  frontier  was  drenched  in  blood; 
a  savage  enemy  had  invaded  our  northwestern 
borders ;  the  conflagration  of  our  frontier  ham- 
lets proclaimed  the  approach  of  an  Indian  ene- 
my ;  the  murderous  tomahawk  was  raised  on 
high ;  the  savage  arm  was  upheld  by  British 
influence  ;  the  scalping-knife  received  a  keener 
edge  from  the  gilded  hope  of  British  gold; 
and  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  every  age  and 
sex  closed  the  scene  of  our  suffering  frontiers : 
our  finances  were  exhausted,  our  credit  de- 
stroyed, and  hope  a  stranger  in  the  land ;  de- 
spair  was  marked    in  every  face,   and  each 
patriot  countenance,  as  it  anxiously  gazed  on 
the  passer-by,  exclaimed,  "  What  shall  we  do 
to  be  saved  ?  "     Convulsions  shook  the  very 
foundation  of  our  Government.     Sir,  at  that 
time,  did  not  Massachusetts  appoint  commis- 
sioners or  agents  to  wait  upon  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  inform  him  that  it  was 
time  he  should  surrender  his  power  into  other 
hands  ?     It  is  not  my  design,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
cast  reflections  on  the  character  of  these  mis- 
guided people,  whose  zeal  and  courage,  mis- 
directed by  their  Governor,  were  turned  against 
their  own  Government,  instead  of  the  invaders 
of  their  country.     Sir,  I  know  the  primitive 
character  of  Massachusetts.     I  have  not  foiv 
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gotten  Lexington.  All  must  remember  Bnn- 
ter's  Hill.  Boston,  too,  was  one  of  the  cradles 
of  our  Revolution.  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the 
deeds  of  their  fathers — immortal  deeds,  -which 
shed  a  halo  around  their  national  character  ! 

I  will  now  refer  you  to  the  speech  of  Got- 
ernor  Strong,  delivered  to  the  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts,  on  the  28th  of  May,  1813.  In 
adverting  to  the  state  of  our  country,  he  says, 
in  a  part  of  his  speech,  speaking  of  his  re-elec- 
tion to  oflBce,  "  their  (the  people's)  approbation 
of  my  conduct  the  last  year,  is  peculiarly  grate- 
ful, as  it  leads  me  to  hope  that  my  services  in 
the  year  to  come  will  be  considered  with  the 
same  Indulgence."  Throughout  the  whole  of 
that  address  we  find  but  one  sentiment  ex- 
pressed, and  that  sentiment  in  opposition  to  the 
war.  The  Legislature,  in  their  response  to  the 
Governor's  speech,  indulged  in  animadversions 
of  the  most  abusive  character,  towards  the 
General  Government.  Was  this  what  ought  to 
have  been  expected  from  the  people  of  that 
State  ?  Was  this  resistance  to  the  enemy  wor- 
thy of  the  remuneration  of  Congress?  No, 
sir ;  the  common  feelings  which  bind  men  to 
their  countrymen,  to  theii'  freedom,  and  to  their 
independence,  seen!,  in  this  instance,  to  have 
been  quenched  by  the  remorseless  influence  of 
party  heat.  The  enemy,  with  their  fleet,  had 
entered  the  Chesapeake  before  this  period — the 
people  of  Massachusetts  expressed  no  concern 
for  that  event.  Frenchtown  had  been  laid  in 
ashes — were  the  people  of  Massachusetts  awak- 
ened to  sympathy  ?  Havre  de  Grace  had  pre- 
sented scenes  of  the  most  appalling  character — 
were  the  people  of  Massachusetts  roused? 
Surely  some  hints  of  invasion  had  been  given ; 
moccason  tracks  were  in  the  path ;  the  rifle  and 
tomahawk  of  the  Indian  gleamed  among  the 
trees ;  the  knife  was  stained  with  the  blood  of 
their  own  relatives :  yet  Massachusetts  alone 
was  that  speck  of  earth,  in  the  United  States, 
where  no  indignant  feeling  glowed — no  tear  of 
sympathy  was  shed — no  blush  for  the  wounded 
honor  of  our  country  mantled  on  their  states- 
men's cheek. 

Now,  sir,  I  ask,  can  this  committee,  with  all 
these  facts  staring  them  in  the  face,  say,  that 
Massachusetts  is  entitled  to  the  allowance  of 
this  claim  ?  To  whom  is  it  to  be  paid  ?  Not 
even  to  the  men  who  served  "  almost  three 
months."  No,  sir.  Those  men  have  been  paid 
long  since.  It  is  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
that  urges  this  claim,  in  its  corporate  capacity. 
The  Governor  and  the  Legislature  were  respon- 
sible to  these  troops.  The  individuals  cannot 
suffer.  The  question  now,  therefore,  is  be- 
tween the  State  authorities  and  the  United 
States.  If  we  give  them  any  thing,  it  must  be 
only  for  their  fathers'  sakes,  and  the  immortal- 
ity of  their  fathers  speaks  ■  better  things  than 
the  blood  of  Abel.  Against  whom  was  aU  the 
resistance  of  Massachusetts  displayed?  (and 
they  resisted  manfully)  was  it  against  a  foreign 
enemy  ?  or  was  it  against  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  ?    Whose  blood  was  it  that 


they  were  most  ready  to  shed  ?  For  the  lan- 
guage held  by  Massachusetts  at  that  day,  in  re- 
monstrances of  the  people  to  the  Legislature, 
(and  by  it  deemed  appealing  and  pathetic,) 
was,  that  they  would  "  resist  even  unto  blood." 
This  language  was  not  applied  to  the  invaders 
of  this  country.  I  beg  leave  to  assure  the 
friends  of  this  bill,  that  my  objections  to  this 
claim  are  founded  in  principle. 

I  know  that  the  rising  generation  in  Massa- 
chusetts have  become  supporters  of  this  Gov- 
ernment, by  the  declarations  of  the  Governor 
and  both  branches  of  the  Legislature.  But  are 
we  to  pay  the  claim  because  they  will  be  duti- 
ful hereafter  ?  Will  it  be  said  that  the  General 
Government  ought  to  have  taken  steps  to  put 
an  end  to  such  a  state  of  things  ?  If  steps,  at 
the  necessary  crisis,  had  been  taken — ^if  officers 
had  been  sent  to  the  Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts— the  state  of  feeling  there  was  so  violent, 
in  resistance  to  the  General  Government,  that 
your  ofiicers  would  have  been  crucifled.  Did 
not  the  authorities  of  that  State  tell  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  that  he  was  no  offi- 
cer of  the  Government?  that  he  was  unfit  for 
his  station,  and  that  he  must  surrender  up  his 
power?  Under  these  circumstances,  would  it 
have  been  proper  for  the  General  Government 
to  have  invaded  Massachusetts,  by  the  march 
of  an  army,  if  we  had  had  troops  to  spare  on 
such  an  enterprise  ?  Were  not  that  people  pre- 
pared to  "  resist  unto  blood  ?  " 

On  the  9th  of  October,  twelve  delegates 
were  appointed  by  the  Legislature  to  attend  the 
Convention  which  was  to  meet  at  Hartford. 
The  convention  met,  deliberated,  and  reported 
their  proceedings  at  Hartford,  which  were  ap- 
proved by  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  on 
the  25th  of  January,  1815,  by  resolution  of 
that  body.  The  Governor  was  authorized  to 
appoint  commissioners  to  repair  to  the  city  of 
Washington,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into 
effect  the  objects  of  this  convention. 

Their  diabolical  plans  were  not  executed. 
Higher  destinies  awaited  this  country.  Peace 
was  restored ;  the  Union  was  preserved.  Dur- 
ing this  period,  the  8th  of  January,  so  memora- 
ble in  our  history,  had  been  inscribed  in  the 
calendar  of  our  national  days — ^that  day  which 
had  so  happily  illustrated  our  national  charac- 
ter. 'Tis  the  brightest  and  proudest  day  which 
this  country  has  witnessed  within  nearly  half  a 
century.  But,  sir,  I  will  not — nay,  I  cannot — 
utter  the  feelings  which  I  cherish  in  the  recol- 
lection of  that  day.  It  beggared  the  annals  of 
the  world,  in  the  brilliancy  of  its  achievements. 
It  will  be  remembered  by  every  American  as 
glorious  to  this  country,  and  incalculable  in  its 
results.  Can  this  committee,  with  all  these 
circumstances  placed  before  them,  say  that  this 
claim  shall  be  paid  ? 

But,  we  are  told,  that  the  good  people  ought 
not  to  be  miilcted  for  the  conduct  of  their  ofii- 
cers. Their  officers  were  of  their  own  crea- 
tion. They  were  re-elected  by  a  majority  of 
the  State,  with  a  knowledge  that  their  politics 
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were  at  war  with  the  nation's  safety.  The  in- 
dividuals have  been  paid.  The  State,  in  its 
character,  resisted  the  power  of  the  General 
Government.  Now,  it  is  the  business  of  that 
Government  to  withhold  from  Massachusetts  a 
sum  to  which  she  has  no  right,  no  claim,  in  law 
or  equity.  In  future  we  shall  have  no  more 
talk  about  conscriptions.  Let  the  Governor, 
the  Legislature,  and  some  of  those  eloquent 
leaders  whose  influence  was  so  great  at  that 
day,  compromise  this  matter  with  their  own 
people.  They  will  not  again,  at  a  period  so 
momentous,  impede  the  General  Government 
in  its  march  against  foreign  aggression.  Let 
Massachusetts  learn  to  feel  and  co-operate  with 
her  sister  States.  Let  her,  hereafter,  make 
common  cause  in  defence  of  our  republican  in- 
stitutions, and  no  difliculties  can  arise  in  the 
payment  of  her  troops.  The  war  in  which  she 
refused  to  co-operate,  was  a  war  for  maritime 
rights,  and  the  interests  of  commerce.  We  are 
told  that  Massachusetts  has  six  hundred  miles 
of  seaboard.  She  has  her  ships  and  her  sail- 
ors, whilst  other  States  of  the  ITnion  have  nei- 
ther. The  war  grew  out  of  the  interests  of 
the  States  bordering  on  the  Atlantic.  In  the 
mountains  we  were  safe,  secure  in  our  fast- 
nesses :  the  enemy  could  not  apijroach  us.  Did 
we  wait  until  the  enemy  invaded  our  firesides  ? 
No !  But  when  the  New  England  States  suf- 
fered by  outrages,  committed  on  her  citizens 
and  her  commerce,  national  pride  swelled  in 
our  bosoms.  We  had  not  our  brothers  and 
sons  impressed  by  the  enemy.  The  mountains  of 
the  West  intrenched  us.  We,  too,  could  have 
objected,  on  the  ground  of  constitutional  scru- 
ples, to  a  participation  in  that  war.  It  was  not 
done.  The  limits  of  the  continent  were  not 
too  broad  for  our  militia.  They  would  have 
marched  to  the  Kocky  Mountains — nay,  even 
to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  if  the  national 
safety  had  required  them  to  do  so.  When  our 
armies  were  without  supplies,  in  the  land  of  an 
enemy,  not  one  murmur  escaped  them  against 
the  General  Government.  On  this  fioor,  our 
Representatives,  true  to  the  national  interest, 
throughout  the  struggle,  declared  the  will  of 
their  constituents.  But  one  feeling  was  cher- 
ished by  them,  and  that  was  an  anxious  solici- 
tude for  the  preservation  of  our  liberty,  cost 
what  it  would.  When  peace  was  restored,  we 
claimed  nothing  of  the  General  Government 
but  what  we  were  fairly  entitled  to,  by  the 
conditions  of  service. 

If  Massachusetts  had  pursued  a  similar  course, 
not  a  voice  would  have  been  heard,  to-day,  in 
opposition  to  this  claim.  She  chose  a  difierent 
course,  and  it  is  but  justice  that  she  should  re- 
alize its  consequences. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dwight,  the  committee 
rose,  and  the  House  adjourned. 


MoiTDAT,  March  27. 
United  States  and  South  America. 
The  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Wiokutfe,  on. 


Saturday  last,  relative  to  the  pledge  said  to 
have  been  given  by  our  Minister  to  Mexico, 
came  up  as  the  unfinished  business.^ 

Mr.  Vbrplanok  observed,  that,  in  this  reso- 
lution, the  character  of  our  Minister  seemed  to 
him  to  be  confounded  with  another,  and  a 
much  more  important  subject:  to  avoid  this, 
he  had  prepared  another  resolution,  which  he 
wished  now  to  offer  as  an  amendment,  to  come 
in  after  the  word  '•  Resolved." 

"  That  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  be 
instructed  to  inquire  and  report  to  this  House, 
whether  the  United  States  has,  in  any  manner,  by 
any  authority  recognized  by  the  constitution,  made 
any  pledge  to  the  Governments  of  Mexico  and 
South  America,  that  the  United  States  would  not 
permit  the  interference  of  any  foreign  power  with 
the  independence  or  form  of  Government  of  thoae 
nations?  in  what  manner?  and  to  what  extent?" 

Mr.  WiOKLiFFE  expressed  his  approbation  of 
the  amendment,  which  he  accepted  as  a  modi- 
fication of  his  resolution.  He  disclaimed,  how- 
ever, all  intention  of  making  any  attack  upon 
our  Minister  to  Mexico  :  he  felt  not  the  slight- 
est hostility  to  that  gentleman,  for  whom,  on 
the  contrary,  he  entertained  great  respect ;  his 
only  wish  had  been  to  obtain  an  expression  of 
the  sense  of  this  House,  as  to  an  important 
declaration  of  one  who  was  the  acknowledged 
and  responsible  organ  of  this  Government. 

Mr.  Mallaet  said,  that  he  was  glad  the  reso- 
lution had  been  offered — ^his  only  objection  was 
to  the  form  in  which  the  subject  was  referred. 
When  information  was  wished  for,  touching 
our  foreign  relations,  it  had  been  usual  for  this 
House  to  direct  its  call  to  the  Executive,  and 
not  to  one  of  its  own  committees.  A  highly 
respectable  individual  had  gone  abroad  as  our 
diplomatic  agent  to  a  neighboring  RepuWic— 
he  had,  in  his  intercourse  with  that  Govern- 
ment, made  a  declaration  which  appeared  to 
have  excited  great  interest.  This  was  to  have 
been  expected — it  was  right  it  should — it  was 
natural  that  the  nation  should  wish  to  know 
how  far  they  are  understood  by  other  Govern- 
ments, as  pledged  to  a  particular  line  of  policy. 
The  present  was  a  very  proper  inquiry,  as 
going  to  correct  false  impressions,  if  any  had 
been  received,  and  presenting  an  occasion  on 
which  the  House  might,  if  it  thought  fit,  make 
a  stand  as  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued  by  this 
Government.  It  was  highly  expedient  that  the 
facts  of  this  case  should  be  fully  known. 

The  reference  of  our  Minister  seemed  to  him 
to  be  to  no  other  pledge  than  that  which  may  be 
understood  as  given  in  Mr.  Monroe's  message. 
Yet,  when  that  message  was  closely  examined, 
it  would  be  found  to  contain  no  express  pledge 
as  to  what  this  Government  would  do  in  the 
case  supposed. 

[Here  Mr  M.  quoted  the  part  of  the  message 
referred  to.] 

Here,  sir,  is  nothing  so  very  alarming,  unless 
it  be  considered  as  prepwring  the  way  for  a 
future  war— it  gives  no  pledge  to  that  effect— 
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yet  its  language  is  such  that  an  inference  may, 
by  possibility,  be  drawn  from  it,  that  this  Gov- 
ernment is  committed  to  the  South  American 
States  to  an  extent  farther  than  it  is  committed 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  But  the  language 
held  by  our  Minister  is  not  of  this  vague  and 
indefinite  description — it  is  explicit — it  is  deci- 
sive— and,  if  the  Government  have  taken  the 
ground  he  states,  I  think  it  deserves  the  most 
serious  consideration,  and  that  speedily. 

I  own,  sir,  that  I  can  conceive  a  state  of 
things  to  occur  in  relation  to  these  Republics 
which  might  induce  us  to  change  the  policy  we 
have  thus  far  pursued — ^but  it  is  a  state  of 
things  most  unlikely  to  happen.  If  all  the 
European  Governments  should  combine  and 
commence  a  crusade  against  Republican  Gov- 
ernments as  such,  and  should  commence  their 
operations  by  an  invasion  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can States  in  our  immediate  vicinity,  a  serious 
question  might  present  itself,  how  far  we 
ought,  in  self-defence,  to  take  the  ground  inti- 
mated by  President  Monroe,  and  maintain  it 
by  force  of  arms.  But  no  such  state  of  things 
exists,  or  seems  likely  to  exist;  the  inquiry, 
however,  is  proper,  and  ought  to  be  made. 

Mr.  Powell  moved  to  amend  the  resolution, 
as  now  modified,  by  striking  out  all  after  the 
word  "  Resolved,"  and  inserting  the  following : 

"  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be  re- 
quested to  inform  this  House  whether  the  United 
States  have,  in  any  manner,  made  any  pledge  to 
the  Governments  of  Mexico  and  South  America, 
that  the  United  States  would  not  permit  the  inter- 
ference of  any  foreign  power  with  the  independ- 
ence or  form  of  Government  of  those  nations  ;  and, 
if  BO,  in  what  manner  ?  and  to  what  extent  ?  " 

Mr.  P.  said,  that,  as  he  understood  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky,  (Mr.  Wiokliffk,)  the 
object  of  that  gentleman  and  his  own  were,  in 
substance,  the  same — ^their  propositions  difiered 
only  in  the  mode  by  which  that  object  was  to 
be  attained.  His  resolution,  Mr.  P.  said,  pro- 
posed to  direct  the  inquiry  to  be  made  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  mine  directs  the 
inquiry  immediately  to  the  Executive.  I  think 
the  latter  course  is  the  most  proper  and  becom- 
ing. That  proposed  by  the  -gentleman  is  unu- 
sual. The  Parliamentary  practice,  when  even 
a  committee  of  this  House  wants  any  informa- 
tion touching  our  foreign  relations,  is  to  ask  it 
through  the  House,  and  of  the  President ;  and 
though  I  should  be  far  from  sacrificing  princi- 
ple to  considerations  of  courtesy,  yet,  when  the 
principle  is  the  same,  I  prefer  that  course  which 
is  most  courteous  to  a  co-ordinate  branch  of 
the  Government — and  I  think  it  is  in  the  pres- 
ent case  more  courteous  for  this  House  to  ask 
the  infonnation  in  question  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  than  from  one  of  its  own 
committees.  It  is  certainly  very  important 
that  this  House  should  have  the  knowledge 
whether  this  country  does  or  does  not  stand 
pledged  in  the  manner  stated.  I  should  like  to 
obtain  the  opinion  of  the  President  himself  on 


this  point :  I  should  like  to  know  whether  the 
Executive  believes  that  this  Government  is  un- 
der any  such  pledge.  If  such  is  the  opinion, 
and  stiU  more,  if  such  is  the  wish,  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, I  am  very  far  from  believing  it  is 
sanctioned  by  the  people  of  the  United  States ; 
and  it  is  highly  proper,  that,  on  so  serious  a 
matter,  the  people  should  be  informed  directly 
by  the  President  himself. 

Mr.  "WiCKLiFFE  observed,  that,  if  the  resolu- 
tion proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia, 
had  called  for  a  copy  of  the  instructions  given 
to  our  Minister,  he  should  have  had  no  objec- 
tion to  its  adoption ;  but  it  called  for  informa- 
tion only  as  to  what  authority  the  Minister  had 
to  say  that  the  Government  is  pledged.  For 
himself,  he  was  not  much  acquainted  with 
diplomacy — and  he  was  not  certain  whether  a 
call  like  that  proposed  would  induce  the  Presi- 
dent to  send  the  instructions.  What,  asked 
Mr.  "W".,  are  we  to  have  ?  Are  we  only  to  get 
an  answer,  saying  that  the  expression  of  the 
Minister  appears  only  to  refer  to  the  message 
of  President  Monroe  ?  His  own  object  was  to 
bring  out  an  expression  by  the  ofiicers  of  this 
Government  of  their  understanding  whether 
such  a  pledge  was  or  ought  to  be  given.  He 
should  have  drawn  his  resolution  so  as  to  in- 
clude a  copy  of  the  letter  of  instructions,  but 
he  knew  that  it  was  usual  for  the  President  to 
send  such  documents  as  are  called  for  by  the 
House,  and  it  might  be  improper  to  send  the 
entire  letter,  as  part  of  it  might  relate  to  pend- 
ing negotiations ;  a  treaty  with  Mexico  is  still 
in  fieri,  and  he  did  not  wish  a  disclosure  of  any 
thing  that  might  be  injurious  to  the  public  in- 
terest. He  had  accomplished  the  end  for  which 
he  had  first  introduced  his  resolution.  He  had 
presented  to  the  House  the  objectionable  part 
of  what  had  been  submitted  in  our  negotia- 
tions, and  in  this  matter  had  done  his  duty ; 
the  House  would  now  dispose  of  the  matter  as 
they  might  deem  most  expedient ;  if  they  wish 
the  opinion  of  the  President  in  preference  to 
the  sight  of  documents  filed  with  him,  he  was 
content,  and  should  make  no  objection  to  that 
course. 

Mr.  Powell  answered,  that,  in  offering  his 
amendment,  he  had  not  for  a  moment  contem- 
plated the  calling  for  copies  of  the  Minister's 
instructions.  He  could  not,  by  any  means, 
sanction  a  call  of  that  kind ;  and  if  it  were 
proposed  by  others,  he  should  vote  against  it. 
All  he  wished  to  ask  was,  whether  the  Minister 
had  authority  for  the  language  he  used ;  and, 
if  he  had,  from  whence  it  was  derived  ?  The 
response  must  be  a  plain  one.  If  he  had  au- 
thority, the  President  will  answer  affirmatively, 
and  will  also,  if  he  acts  towards  this  House  in 
good  faith,  disclose  what  is  that  authority,  and 
where  it  is  to  be  found.  If  instructions  to  this 
effect  have  been  given  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  he  will  say  so ;  if  Mr.  Poinsett  only  re- 
ferred to  the  message  of  President  Monroe,  he 
will  teU  us  that ;  and  if  the  declaration  was 
made  without  any  authority  at  all,  he  can  tell 
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us  that.  In  the  latter  case,  the  Government  is 
bound,  on  every  consideration,  to  let  it  be  dis- 
tinctly known  that  there  exists  no  such  pledge. 
Sir,  I  feel  very  confident  that  this  is  the  case ; 
and  I  hold,  not  only  that  there  is  no  such 
pledge,  but  that  there  ought  not  to  be  ;  and,  if 
there  has  such  a  pledge  been  given,  I,  for  one, 
am  prepared  to  resist  it  to  the  utmost  extremi- 
ty, in  which  the  law  and  the  constitution  will 
support  me.  I  hold  such  engagements  by  the 
Executive  to  be  dangerous  and  unwarrantable. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  in  rising  to  submit  an  amend- 
ment, observed,  that,  if  the  House  made  any 
inquiry,  ho  thought  they  ought  to  make  one 
immediately  pertinent  to  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion. Although  he  believed  there  was 
abundant  evidence,  from  the  documents  which 
had  accompanied  the  President's  message,  that 
our  Minister  was  justified,  either  by  the  letter 
or  spirit  of  his  instructions,  to  hold  the  lan- 
guage which  he  had  done  on  the  occasion  of 
this  memorable  pledge,  yet,  if  we  do  inquire, 
let  us  go  to  the  pith  and  marrow  of  the  thing 
at  once,  and  ask  for  a  copy  of  Mr.  Clay's  an- 
swer to  Mr.  Poinsett's  letter  of  the  28th  Sep- 
tember, where  our  Minister  relates  his  confer- 
ence with  the  Mexican  Plenipotentiaries.  He 
hoped  that  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  would 
accept  his  amendment  as  a  substitute  for  his 
entire  resolution,  and  if  that  gentleman  desired 
to  add  any  thing  to  it,  he  was  willing  it  should 
be  in  the  shape  of  an  explicit  call  for  more 
facts,  more  documents,  and  not  for  opinions 
and  arguments. 

Mr.  H.  said  he  confessed  that  he  was,  in  the 
first  place,  opposed  to  any  call  on  the  subject, 
because  he  thought  it  an  act  of  supererogation, 
as  the  very  point  of  inquiry  was  sufficiently 
elucidated  by  the  information  we  already  pos- 
sessed ;  but  he  confessed  he  entertained  the 
most  unreserved  and  decided  objections  to  the 
shape  in  which  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
had  thrown  his  inquiry.  It  seemed  to  him 
merely  to  furnish  the  President  with  a  friendly 
admonition,  that  some  new  flaw  had  been  dis- 
covered in  this  splendid  project  of  his  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  we  should  then  have  another 
long  homily,  ad  captandum,  "  to  wash  the 
Black-a-Moor  white."  Now,  sir,  let  us  confine 
our  Chief  Magistrate  to  facts,  and  endeavor  to 
restrain  the  excursions  of  that  genius  which 
seems  happiest  in  declamation ;  which  supplies, 
with  abundant  facility,  the  argument  (in  spite 
of  the  fetters  of  the  correspondence  of  his  own 
Ministers)  just  at  the  point  it  is  wanted,  either 
for  popuiijr  effect,  or  general  proselytism.  He 
confessed  that  he  felt  some  apprehension,  he 
could  not  say  alarm,  that,  if  the  gentleman's 
resolution  prevailed,  he  should  have  a  most  in- 
genious disclaimer  from  the  President,  in  a 
highly  beautiful  and  eloquent  dissertation,  got 
up  for  the  taste  of  the  lovers  of  fine  writing 
and  sentiment,  without  one  jot  of  a  plain  mat- 
ter-of-fact substance  in  the  whole  paper.  And 
he,  for  one,  was  at  least  desirous  that  he  should 
give  us  a  certain  letter,  if  there  was  a  certain 


letter ;  or  to  assign  an  adequate  reason  for  its 
non-existence,  or  non-production. 

Mr.  H.  then  moved  to  amend  the  amendment 
of  Mr.  Powell,  by  striking  out  all  after  the 
word  requested,  and  inserting  the  following : 

"  To  transmit  to  this  House  a  copy  of  the  answer 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  Mr.  Poinsett's  letter  to 
Mr.  Clay,  dated  Mexico,  28th  September,  1825." 

Mr.  Powell  replied,  that  if  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  believed  that  he  would 
co-operate  in  the  process  of  whitewashing  the 
acts  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or 
of  any  other  functionary  of  the  Government, 
he  was  greatly  mistaken.  He  did  not  come 
here  blindly  to  pursue  a  course  prescribed  to 
him,  nor  dishonestly  to  conceal  the  defects  of 
the  officers  of  Government.  The  resolution  he 
had  offered,  was  dictated  by  no  such  motives- 
he  had,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  as  a  Rep- 
resentative, endeavored  that  it  should  be  dis- 
tinctly known  to  the  nation,  whether  any 
pledge  had  been  given  to  a  foreign  Govern- 
ment, which  might  involve  this  country  in  the 
quarrels  of  other  nations.  He  considered  this 
due  to  the  Executive,  and  to  the  Minister  too. 
Sir,  I  did  say  that  I  believed  no  such  pledge  to 
exist.  I  do  believe  so,  and  I  hope,  I  earnestly 
hope,  I  shall  be  sustained  by  the  facts  when 
they  are  disclosed.  I  shall  certainly  regret  it 
exceedingly,  if  I  am  not.  I  shaU  regret  it,  sir, 
because  I  always  regret  to  see  the  ofScers  of 
my  Government  act  improperly ;  and  I  shall 
be  unfeignedly  sorry,  if  it  should  turn  out  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has  ven- 
tured on  such  a  high-handed  measure  as  seems 
to  be  imputed  to  him. 

Sir,  I  cannot  accede  to  the  proposition  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina :  it  completely 
defeats  the  end  I  had  in  view.  What  I  want 
to  know  is,  whether  Mr.  Poinsett  made  this 
declaration  by  authority  or  not.  This,  sir,  is  a 
fact,  not  an  argument-— he  was  authorized,  or 
he  was  not ;  and  the  fact  must  be  stated.  Then 
it  may  be  followed  by  any  explanations  or  pal- 
liations, which  the  Executive  may  judge  proper. 
And,  should  the  fact  turn  out  that  such  a 
pledge  has  been  authorized,  however  I  may  dis- 
approve of  the  course,  I  hope  this  House  will 
not  be  indisposed  to  listen  to  any  explanations 
the  President  may  offer. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  wants  a 
copy  of  the  reply  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Sir,  that  reply  may  not  answer  our  inquiry :  it 
may  not  even  advert  to  the  pledge  at  all.  I 
want  to  know  from  whence  the  Minister  de- 
rived his  authority.  If  any  gentleman  would 
prefer  to  have  the  call  contain  the  usual  re- 
striction with  reference  to  disclosures,  in  the 
President's  opinion,  injurious  to  the  public  wel- 
fare, I  have  no  ojjjection  to  its  being  added. 
But  the  point  I  aim  at,  is  the  authority  for  the 
pledge — and  I  cannot  consent  to  strike  out  the 
proposed  part  of  my  resolution,  or  to  adopt 
that  of  the  gentleman  from  South '  Carolina, 
under  any  other  conditions  than  the  securing 
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of  this  inquiry.  The  answer  of  Mr.  Clay  may, 
very  possibly,  contain  matters  which  it  wonld 
he  very  indiscreet  to  publish  to  the  world.  Sir, 
I  care  not  one  cent  whether  Mr.  Olay  repro- 
bated the  conduct  of  the  Minister  or  not :  his 
censures  will  not  answer  my  inquiry.  He  may 
censure  Mr.  Poinsett  ever  so  severely,  and  yet 
the  pledge  may,  nevertheless,  have  been  given, 
and  it  may  have  been  warranted. 

Mr.  Deatton  regretted  that  so  protracted  a 
discussion  should  have  taken  place  in  reference 
to  what  he  could  not  but  consider  as  an  appa- 
rent, and  not  a  real  difference.  He  conceived 
the  difference  was  occasioned  by  a  mere  misap- 
prehension. The  object  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  meets  the  idea  of  his  colleague  from 
South  Carolina,  and  the  proposition  of  his  col- 
league is  not  at  variance  with  that  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia;  one  proposition  was 
more  general — the  other  more  specific.  He 
had,  therefore,  risen  to  propose  to  Ms  col- 
league, to  let  both  propositions  stand.  The 
Executive  will  then  be  called  on  first  to  answer 
the  query  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  and 
then  to  transmit  the  letter  of  Mr.  Olay. 

Mr.  Hamilton  said  he  wished  to  make  a  sin- 
gle remark,  in  reply  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia.  I  do  not  desire,  said  Mr.  H.,  by  use- 
less opposition  to  mere  matters,  apparently,  of 
form,  to  protract  the  debate,  or  consume  the 
time  of  the  House.  But  I  feel  great  reluctance 
in  assenting  to  his  proposition,  that  I  should 
modify  my  amendment,  and  restrict  the  call, 
only,  to  certain  parts  of  Mr.  Clay's  letter,  in 
answer  to  Mr.  Poinsett's,  of  the  28th  Sep- 
tember, 1825.  It  is  true,  in  diplomacy,  as  in 
mathematics,  that  certain  parts,  only,  axe  not 
equal  to  the  whole :  and  I  think,  that  the  man- 
ner in  which  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  Congress 
has  been  treated,  on  this  very  subject,  ought  to 
admonish  us  of  the  imprudence  of  allowing, 
under  an  over-nice  and  cautious  discretion,  too 
wide  a  latitude  to  those  who  hold  the  shears, 
who  are  able,  in  the  record,  to  cut  in  and  out 
out,  just  as  suits  their  convenience  or  necessity. 
The  very  different  exhibition  which  the  docu- 
ments, on  the  same  subject,  makes  before  each 
House,  now,  shows  to  what  purposes  of  prac- 
tical utility  these  angular  cuts,  in  and  out,  may 
be  applied.  He  could  not,  therefore,  consent 
to  this  modification,  unless  advised  by  the  indi- 
cation of  a  general  wish,  on  the  part  of  the 
House,  that  it  should  be  instituted. 

Before  he  took  his  seat,  Mr.  H.  said  that  he 
must  be  allowed  to  say  one  word  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia,  who  had  declared  that  he 
did  not  believe  Mr.  Poinsett  had  had  any  au- 
thority from  his  own  Government,  to  hold  the 
language  which  he  had  held  to  the  Mexican 
Plenipotentiaries,  which  is  disclosed  in  the  de- 
spatch to  Mr.  Olay,  No.  22.  A  contrary  belief, 
with  him,  he  confessed,  was  strengthened,  by  a 
confidence  which  he  had  in  the  discretion  and 
intelligence  of  Mr.  Poinsett,  whom,  he  be- 
lieved, was  incapable  of  holding  such  language 
except  by  the  unreserved  sanction  of  his  Gov- 
Vol.  IX.— 5 


ernment.  Did  I  say  believed  f  said  Mr.  H.  I 
might,  more  properly,  use  a  stronger  term :  for 
here  [holding  up  the  documents]  I  have  the 
proof:  ay,  not  collateral  or  contingent,  but 
direct  and  positive.  In  a  more  essential  par- 
ticular— as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Government 
— what  does  Mr.  Olay  say,  in  his  letter  to  Mr. 
Poinsett,  under  date  the  9th  November,  1825, 
in  which  he  goes  the  whole,  in  externa,  on  the 
subject  of  the  pledge  ? 

» 

"  There  is  a  striking  inconsistency  in  the  line  of 
policy  which  the  United  Mexican  States  would  seem 
disposed  to  pursue  towards  tUfe  United  States. 
They  would  regard  these  States  as  an  American 
nation  or  not,  accordingly  us  it  shall  suit  their  own 
purposes.  In  respect  to  commerce,  they  wonld 
look  upon  us  as  a  European  nation,  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  enjoyment  of  privileges  conceded 
to  other  American  nations.  But  when  an  attack  is 
imagined  to  be  menaced  by  Europe,  upon  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  Mexican  States,  then  an 
appeal  is  made  to  those  fraternal  sympathies  which 
are  justly  supposed  to  belong  to  our  condition  as  a 
member  of  the  American  Family.  No  longer  than 
about  three  months  ago,  when  an  invasion  by 
France,  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  was  believed  at 
Mexico,  the  United  Mexican  Government  promptly 
called  upon  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
through  you,  to  fvijil  the  memorable  pledge  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  his  message  to 
Congress,  of  December,  1823.  What  they  would 
have  done,  had  th^  contingency  happened,  may  be 
inferred  from  a  despatch  to  the  American  Minister 
at  Paris,  a  copy  of  which  is  herewith  sent,  which 
you  are  authorized  to  read  to  the  Plenipotentiaries 
of  the  United  Mexican  States." 

The  contingency  of  our  interference,  then,  in 
the  event  of  the  island  of  Cuba  being  invaded 
by  France,  or,  ergo,  by  any  other  European 
power,  is  one,  and  the  most  important,  illustra- 
tion which  the  Administration  puts  on  Mr. 
Monroe's  pledge  of  December,  1823.  Now,  I 
will  ask  any  man  who  hears  me,  whether  the 
invasion  of  Cuba  by  a  European  power,  or 
its  peaceful  transfer,  is  not  a  much  more  proba- 
ble event  than  any  attempted  colonization  of 
the  American  continents,  or  any  concerted 
effort  of  the  combined  powers  of  Europe 
against  the  independence  of-  the  South  Ameri- 
can Republics?  Our  Secretary  of  State,  in  au- 
thorizing Mr.  Poinsett  to  read  this  despatch  of 
Mr.  Brown's  to  the  Mexican  Plenipotentiaries, 
has  indeed  authorized  him  to  pledge  Mr.  Mon- 
roe's memorable  declaration  (not  pledge)  in  the 
only  contingency  of  probable  danger  that  is 
ever  likely  to  occur.  The  Secretary  of  State 
has  indeed  taken  the  bull  by  the  horns,  and  it 
is  useless  for  us  to  talk  about  what  Mr.  Poin- 
sett may  have  said  in  a  loose  diplomatic  talk, 
arguendo,  when,  by  virtue  of  the  previous  in- 
structions, he  was  subsequently  authorized  to 
pledge  the  country  as  bail  for  the  whole  sum  of 
a  larger  and  more  probable  danger.  The 
House  will  appreciate  the  truth  of  this  remark 
when  they  weigh  the  import  of  Mr.  Clay's  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Brown,  in  which  he  instructs  him  to 
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Bay  to  the  French  Government,  that  "  we  could 
not  consent  to  the  occupation  of  _  Cuba  ly  any 
other  European  power  than  Spain,  under  any 
contingency  whatever.''^  This  consent  must 
mean  fight,  or  it  is  sheer  bullying.  This,  then, 
is  the  commentary  which  the  Administration 
have  given  to  Mr.  Monroe's  mere  expression  of 
an  opinion ;  they  have  made  it  applicable  to  an 
event  altogether  probable  and  full  of  danger. 
"Wliereas,  Mr.  Poinsett's  had  reference  to  an 
improbable  contingency,  although  no  doubt 
with  instructions.  For  what  man,  who  does 
not  participate  in  the  dreams  of  the  hero  of 
Cervantes,  believes  that  the  powers  of  Europe 
will  undertake  a  crusade  to  re-colonize  the 
South  American  Republics,  or  assail  their  inde- 
pendence ?  But,  that  Spain  may  transfer 
Cuba,  and  that  it  may  be  occupied  by  a  Eu- 
ropean power,  under  circumstances  which 
would  render  it  folly,  or  something  worse,  for 
us  to  interfere,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  not 
beyond  the  pale  of  a  reasonable  possibility. 
Mr.  Poinsett  has,  therefore,  given  the  pledge  of 
his  Government,  under  a  contingency  where 
we  shall  never  be  called  upon  to  redeem  it. 
Mr.  Clay  has  authorized  him  to  stake  it,  where 
the  hazard  is  probable,  perilous,  and,  perhaps, 
immediate. 

I  think,  therefore,  having  discovered  that 
the  Administration  has  given  the  most  com- 
prehensive range  to  the  declaration  in  ques- 
tion, which  they  have  made  a  pledge,  it  super- 
sedes the  necessity  of  an  inquiry  on  a  subordi- 
nate point ;  though,  I  repeat,  if  we  are  to  have 
an  inquiry,  let  us  have  facts,  not  Imposing  and 
seductive  statements,  in  which  a  pretty  elo- 
quence of  a  certain  hind,  is  to  stand  in  the 
place  of  every  thing  else. 

Mr.  TniifBLE  said  that  he  had  no  other  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  before  the  House,  than 
that  which  had  been  printed,  and  laid  upon  the 
tables  of  all  the  members ;  but,  from  an  exam- 
ination of  these,  he  felt  fully  satisfied  that  no 
such  pledge  had  been  given,  as  gentlemen 
seemed  to  apprehend,  nor  had  any  authority 
been  given  to  make  such  a  pledge.  He  had 
risen  to  correct  a  mistake  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Hamilton,)  in  the 
exposition  he  had  given  of  Mr.  Monroe's  mes- 
sage. [Here  Mr.  T.  quoted  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Clay  to  Mr.  Poinsett,  and  of  the  former  Sec- 
retary of  State,  to  the  American  Minister  at 
Paris.]  AH  that  is  contained  in  this  despatch 
amounts  to  this — ^that  we  will  not  consent  that 
any  other  power  than  Spain  shall  take  posses- 
sion of  the  provinces  immediately  in  our  own 
vicinity.  Kow,  I  ask  of  gentlemen,  if  we 
ought  to  consent  ?  Certainly  not :  and  this  is 
all  the  letter,  as  expounded  by  reference  to  for- 
mer instructions,  declares.  How  far  we  should 
be  inclined  to  go,  in  extremities,  we  do  not 
say ;  nor  is  it  prudent  that  we  should.  At  the 
time  the  late  President  Monroe  sent  his  Mes- 
sage to  Congress,  in  which  the  declaration  is 
made,  which  has  been  so  often  referred  to,  a 
congress  of  allied  sovereigns  had  been  held  at 


Troppau  and  Laybach,  and  another  was  pro" 
posed  at  Verona.  The  labor  of  these  congress" 
es  had  been,  in  part,  made  public ;  and  a  com- 
munication is  said  to  have  been,  in  conse- 
quence, made,  in  some  way,  by  the  British 
Government  to  that  of  the  IJnited  States.  A 
clause  of  the  secret  treaty  of  Verona  contained 
the  following  declaration : 

"Art.  1.  The  high  contracting  parties,  well  con- 
vinced that  the  system  of  Kepresentative  Govern- 
ment is  as  incompatible  with  the  monarchical  princi- 
ple as  the  maxim  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people 
is  opposed  to  the  principle  of  divine  right,  engage, 
in  the  most  solemn  manner,  to  employ  all  their 
means,  and  unite  all  their  efforts,  to  put  an  end  to 
the  system  of  Representative  Government,  wher- 
ever it  is  known  to  exist,  in  the  States  of  Europe, 
and  to  prevent  it  from  being  introduced  into  those 
States  where  it  is  not  known." 

To  this  Article,  all  the  allied  sovereigns  were 
mutually  pledged.  The  British  Government, 
conceiving  these  principles  to  be  aimed,  in  part, 
at  the  principles  of  their  free  constitution,  he- 
came  alarmed,  and  signified  that  they  were 
ready  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  this  Govern- 
ment, so  far  as  the  United  States  would  go,  in 
protecting  the  Governments  of  South  America. 

Mr.  T.  said  he  did  not  know  of  any  official 
authority  for  this  statement,  but  this  was  the 
account  published  at  the  time,  and  generally 
credited.  It  was  after  this  that  the  late  Presi- 
dent sent  his  message  to  this  House.  But 
though  I  do  not  know  that  this  communication 
actually  was  made  by  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain  to  our  Government,  I  do  know  that  the 
British  acted  precisely  as  they  might  have  been 
expected  to  do,  if  such  were  the  fact ;  and  it 
was  under  such  circumstances  that  the  message 
was  sent,  and  by  which  its  meaning  is  to  be  il- 
lustrated. Sir,  what  did  the  people  of  the 
United  States  say,  or  what  will  they  now  say 
to  these  words  of  the  allied  sovereigns  ?  And 
what  would  they  say  if  an  attempt  should  be 
made  to  enforce  these  doctrines,  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet  ?  Sir,  I  am  willing  to  leave  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  judge  how  far 
this  messages  pledges  us  to  an  alliance  in  aid  of 
the  South  American  States.  It  is  said  that  we 
are  pledged,  and  this  pledge  is  said  to  refer  to 
President  Monroe's  Message ;  and  Mr.  Clay,  in 
explaining  it,  refers  to  the  letter  to  the  Minis- 
ter at  Paris,  to  show  what  the  United  States 
would  do,  in  case  of  extremities.  And  what 
does  that  letter  say  ?  It  only  says  that  we  will 
in  no  case  consent  to  the  seizure  of  the  South 
American  States,  by  any  European  power  ex- 
cept Spain.  It  goes  no  further.  As  to  the 
present  call,  I  am  disposed  to  make  it  as  broad 
as  gentlemen  can  wish,  because  I  am  satisfied 
no  other  pledge  than  what  I  have  explained  has 
ever  been  given. 

Mr.  Letcher  said  he  thought  an  amendment 
might  be  suggested  which  would  meet  the 
wishes  of  all.  His  colleague  (Mr.  Wickliffk) 
wished  to  ascertain  whether  the  American  Gov- 
ernment is  under  pledge  to  aid  Mexico,  in  case 
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she  shall  he  attacked,  and  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
such  an  enterprise  ?  I  -wish  the  same.  I  wish 
it  as  one  of  the  American  people  ;  because  all 
the  people  have  a  deep  interest  in  knowing 
the  fact.  The  proper  source  from  which  this 
knowledge  is  to  be  obtained,  is  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  But  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  is  apprehensive  that,  if  we  apply 
to  the  President,  his  reply  will  be  accompanied 
with  sundi-y  arguments  and  explanations — that 
there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  whitewashing,  and 
little  satisfactory  information. 

Su',  the  gentleman  need  not  be  alarmed. 
The  President  is  to  be  called  upon  simply  to 
say,  whether  the  language  of  our  Minister  is 
from  authority  or  no?  The  answer  will,  it 
must,  state  the  fact.  If  this  statement  shall  af- 
terwards be  followed  by  ever  so  much  argu- 
ment, or  whitewashing,  it  is  of  little  moment — 
the  fact  will  speak  for  itself.  But  the  gentleman 
proposes  to  call  for  a  letter  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  Sir,  I  know  nothing  about  the  letter  al- 
luded to  ;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  that  let- 
ter may  contain  something  which  is  calculated 
to  affect  the  pending  negotiations  with  Mexico. 
I  presume  an  amendment  can  be  offered  which 
will  meet  the  wishes  both  of  my  colleague  and 
of  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina.  I  offer 
the  following  as  a  substitute  for  the  resolution 
as  amended. 

Mr.  L.  was  here  about  to  offer  a  substitute, 
when— 

The  Sphakeb  said,  the  gentleman  must  be 
aware  that  no  substitute  could  be  in  order,  not 
being  admitted  by  the  rule  of  the  House. 

Mr.  FousTTH  and  Mr.  "Weight  now  rose 
to  address  the  House ;  but  the  Speakbe  an- 
nounced that  the  hour  allotted  to  resolutions  had 
expired ;  and  was  proceeding  to  the  Orders  of 
the  Day,  when — 

Mr.  WiOKLiFFi;  moved  to  postpone  the  Orders 
of  the  Day,  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  with 
the  present  discussion. 

The  motion  prevailed — Ayes  82,  Noes  Yl ; 
and  the  debate  was  accordingly  resumed. 

Mr.  Weight  said,  the  aspect  in  which  the 
proposition  before  the  House  presented  itself 
to  his  mind,  was  somewhat  different  from  any 
he  had  heard  stated  in  the  course  of  the  dis- 
cussion. Mi\  Poinsett,  in  his  letter  of  the  28tli 
of  September,  1825,  detailing  a  conversation 
held  by  him,  with  the  Ministers  of  the  Mexican 
Government,  in  relation  to  the  proposition  in  a 
pending  negotiation,  to  place  this  country  on  a 
footing  of  equality  with  the  other  American  Ee- 
publics,  states,  that  he  observed,  "  that,  against 
the  power  of  Spain,  they  [the  United  Mexican 
States]  had  given  suflBcient  proof  that  they  re- 
quired no  assistance,  and  the  United  States  had 
pledged  themselves  not  to  permit  any  other 
power  to  interfere  either  with  their  independ- 
ence, or  form  of  Government ;  and  that,  as  in 
the  event  of  such  an  attempt  being  made  by 
the  powers  of  Europe,  we  should  be  compelled 
to  take  the  most  active  and  efficient  part,  and 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  contest,"  it  was  not  just 


that  we  should  be  placed  on  a  more  unfavora- 
ble footing  than  the  other  American  Republics. 
This  has  been  treated  as  though  understood  to 
be  the  offer  of  a  pledge,  by  Mr.  Poinsett,  to  the 
Mexican  Minister.  The  language  he  uses,  in 
my  opinion,  clearly  imports  no  such  thing.  It 
speaks  of  something^as< — a  pledge  that  had  been 
made  by  the  United  States — not  of  one  offered 
by  him,  or  that  had  been  offered  by  him,  then,  or 
at  any  other  time.:  of  one  iefore  made  by  the 
Ukited  States  to  the  world,  or  to  the  powers  of 
Europe.  He  evidently  alludes  to  nothing  that  he 
had  done,  in  obedience  to  instructions,  or  without 
instructions.  The  allusion,  most  palpably,  is  to 
the  declaration  made  by  the  late  President,  in 
his  message,  at  the  opening  of  the  last  Congress, 
and  must  have  been  so  understood.  In  that 
message,  the  then  President  declares  to  the 
European  powers  that  it  did  not  comport  with 
our  policy  to  interfere  in  any  manner  with  their 
concerns,  in  their  own  quarter  of  the  world,  but 
that  we  could  not  view,  without  concern,  any 
attempt  to  interfere  with  the  Eepublics  in  this 
hemisphere,  and  that  any  attempt  on  their  part, 
so  to  interfere,  would  be  viewed  by  us  "  as 
dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety,"  as  mani- 
festing "  an  unfriendly  disposition  towards  the 
United  States."  This  declaration  of  the  Presi- 
dent is,  unquestionably,  what  Mr.  Poinsett  al- 
luded to,  and  his  language  evidences  his  inter- 
pretation of  the  passage.  I  will  not  discuss  the 
proposition  whether  this  declaration  pledges 
the  United  States  to  any  particular  course,  to 
repel  measures  dangerous  to  our  peace.  That 
question  need  not  now  be  examined,  hut  its  so- 
lution is  not  doubtful. 

But,  sir,  this  view  satisfies  me  that  the  pro- 
position of  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina, 
(Mr.  Hamilton,)  coupled  with  his  suggestion  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Powell,) 
does  not  indicate  the  true  course  for  us  to  pur- 
sue. If  the  object  be,  as  I  understand  it,  to  ac- 
quire information  whether  Mr.  Poinsett's  dec- 
laration was  authorized  by  the  Executive,  it  is 
obvious  that  a  call  only  for  the  answer  of  the 
Secretary  to  Mr.  Poinsett's  letter,  will  not  elicit 
it.  The  authority  for  the  pledge,  as  well  as  the 
pledge  itself,  had  existence  prior  to  the  date  of 
the  letter  detailing  the  conversation  about  it. 
You  might,  from  that  answer,  learn  whether 
the  Executive  animadverted  on  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Poinsett ;  whether  he  censured  him  for  an 
unauthorized  act,  or  recognized  his  power,  and 
commended  its  execution ;  or  you  might  dis- 
cover an  omission  to  notice  the  subject  at  all. 
Grant,  for  one  moment,  that  this  is  found  to  be 
the  case  ;  you  might  infer,  from  the  omission, 
the  existence  of  the  authority,  but  we  should 
have  no  distinct  evidence  of  any  authority  be- 
ing given.  This  proposition,-  then,  will  fail  Oi 
its  object,  and  cannot  obtain  for  us  any  useful 
information. 

I  prefer  the  proposition  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  to  that  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky,  as  modified  on  the  suggestion  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York.    If  you  want  in- 
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It  had  accomplished  its  objects.  Ferdinand 
had  been  reinstated,  by  foreign  force,  in  all  his 
prerogatives.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
question  was,  how  is  it  likely  the  allied  powers 
will  act  towards  the  former  Spanish  colonies  in 
America.  Having  succeeded  in  establishing 
such  a  government  as  suited  them  in  Spain, 
herself,  would  they  not,  or  might  they  not,  be 
willing  to  go  farther,  and  to  assist  the  Spanish 
monarch  in  reconquering  his  rebellions  prov- 
inces ?  It  was  possible '  they  might  do  this — 
perhaps  it  was  not  very  improbable.  At  this 
juncture,  the  President's  declaration  was  made. 
It  was  wrapped  up,  he  would  not  say  in  mys- 
ticism, but  certainly  in  phrases  sufflciently  cau- 
tious. The  amount  of  it  was,  that  this  Govejn- 
ment  could  not  look  with  indifference  on  any 
combination  among  other  powers,  to  assist 
Spain  in  her  war  against  the  South  American 
States;  that  we  could  not  but  consider  any 
such  combination  as  dangerous  or  unfriendly 
to  us :  and  that  if  it  should  be  formed,  it  would 
be  for  the  competent  authorities  of  this  Govern- 
ment to  decide,  when  the  case  arose,  what 
course  our  duty  and  our  interest  should  require 
us  to  pursue. 

This  was  the  substance  of  the  declaration. 
He  believed  he  might  be,  perhaps,  the  only 
member  who,  at  that  time,  Suggested,  that  this 
declaration,  with  all  restrictions,  was  necessary 
to  preserve  our  neutrality.  It  must,  of  course, 
happen,  in  every  Government,  that  the  Execu- 
tive should  undertake  to  speak,  towards  foreign 
nations,  of  the  wishes  and  objects  of  the  Grov- 
ernment.  It  cannot  be  otherwise.  But  this  it 
does  on  its  responsibility.  General  Washing- 
ton proclaimed  neutrality  at  the  breaking  out 
of  the  great  European  wars.  But  it  was  com- 
petent to  the  two  Houses  to  present  him  a  law, 
the  next  day,  declaring  war.  The  intercourse 
of  nations  could  hardly  go  on,  and  one  great 
end  of  an  Executive  would  be  defeated,  if  it  could 
not  venture,  on  proper  occasions,  to  express  the 
views  and  wishes  of  the  Government.  It  is 
responsible  for  this  as  for  its  other  acts. 

Now  he  (Mr.  "W.)  had  no  question  but  that 
Mr.  Poinsett  was  referring,  merely,  to  this  dec- 
laration. He  did  not  speak  of  any  pledge  as 
given  by  him,  or  through  him.  He  gave  no 
present  pledge  or  assurance  of  any  kind.  He 
was,  evidently,  speaking  of  something  prece- 
dent— something  notorious;  and  that  some- 
thing was  the  declaration  of  1823.  Now,  mak- 
ing allowance  for  incorrectness  of  expres- 
sion, he  saw  nothing  wrong.  If  he  called 
any  thing  by  a  wrong  name— if  he  called  that  a 
pledge  which  was  no  pledge— still  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  deceived  them,  or  meant  to  de- 
ceive them  with  whom  he  dealt. 

He  was  willing,  also,  to  cau'for  the  answer 
to  this  letter,  for,  although  he  did  not  see  how 
the  letter  could  rest,  for  its  authority,  on  a  sub- 
sequent one,  he  had  no  objection  to  see  the 
whole. 

Mr.  Buchanan  said  he  would  vote  in  favor 
ot  the  amendment  which  had  been  proposed 


formation,  you  must  seek  it  where  it  is  to  be 
had,  in  the  Executive  department  of  your  Gov- 
ernment. The  committee  have  no  more  infor- 
mation than  we  have.  In  directing  your  inquiry 
to  the  committee,  you  can  get  nothing.  Direct 
it  to  the  President,  and  you  may  get  useful  in- 
formation. I  want  all  thefacts connected  with 
the  subject,  and  am  in  favor  of  asking  for  the 
information  where  I  know  it  can  be  had.  When 
we  get  it,  then  it  will  be  time  enough  to  direct 
our  committee.  But  I  am  satisfied  that  it  will 
be  found  that  the  only  authority  the  Minister 
at  Mexico  had,  was  the  message  of  the  late  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Webster  said  he  was  very  unwilling  to 
anticipate  a  discussion  which  seemed  properly 
to  belong  to  a  future  occasion.  He  wished  to 
abstain,  at  present,  from  every  thing  not  imme- 
diately pertinent  to  the  pending  question.  Suf- 
ficient for  the  day  was  the  evil  thereof.  An 
occasion  was  approaching  when  it  would,  prob- 
ably, be  more  proper  to  debate  many  of  the  im- 
portant topics  which  had  now  been  adverted  to. 

He  could  have  no  objection  to  any  proper 
inquiry,  on  this,  or  any  occasion.  He  regretted 
the  present  motion  only,  as  it  might,  perhaps, 
imply  a  censure  on  an  officer  of  the  Govern- 
ment abroad,  when  no  censure  might  be  de- 
served. He  did  not  feel  at  all  certain  that  great 
blame  attached  anywhere.  Mr.  Poinsett's  ex- 
pression might  be  somewhat  too  strong.  Prob- 
ably it  was  so :  but  still  he  thought  it  was  quite 
evident  that  he  referred  to  the  message  of  De- 
cember, 1823,  and,  therefore,  his  meaning  was 
apparent  enough.  He  (Mr.  W.)  felt  a  good 
deal  unwilling  to  impute  blame,  in  a  case  where 
nothing  was  apparently  wrong,  but  the  mode 
of  expression ;  and  where  it  did  not  appear  that 
anybody  had  been  misled.  Still,  there  are  sev- 
eral gentlemen  who  have  expressed  a  confident 
opinion  that  Mr.  Poinsett  had  some  authority, 
more  than  we  know,  for  his  declarations.  He 
must,  they  say,  have  instructions,  the  letter  or 
spirit  of  which  bears  him  out  in  giving  a  pledge 
to  the  Mexican  Government.  For  his  part,  he 
(Tir.  W.)  should  be  very  much  disappointed  if 
it  did  not  turn  out  that  Mr.  Poinsett  spoke  on 
no  other  authority  than  Mr.  Monroe's  public 
message.  He  was  confident  it  was  so.  The 
whole  document  convinced  him  of  that.  But 
as  gentlemen  thought  otherwise — as  they  in- 
sisted that  Mr.  Poinsett  must  have  had  some 
dh-ect  and  complete  authority  for  what  he  had 
said,  he  was  in  favor  of  the  inquiry,  for  the  sat- 
isfaction of  such  gentlemen. 

As  to  the  declaration  of  the  President,  in 
1828,  the  circumstances  which  led,  probably,  to 
that  declaration,  had  been  stated,  in  general, 
by  an  honorable  member  from  Kentucky.  The 
proceedings  of  the  allied  powers,  at  Troppau, 
Laybaoh,  and  Verona,  were  well  remembered ; 
and,  in  the  course  of  the  very  year  then  expir- 
ing, the  King  of  Spain  had  been  established  on 
his  throne  by  the  army  of  France.  This  army 
had  marched  into  Spain,  with  the  consent  of 
the  other  powers  of  Europe,  except  England. 
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by  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  (Mr.  Vee- 
PLANOK,)  and  against  all  the  subsequent  amend- 
ments which  had  been  moved.  He  would  pro- 
ceed to  give  his  reasons. 

I  presume,  said  Mr.  B.,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Webster,)  among  others, 
alluded  to  me,  when  he  stated  that  some  gen- 
tleman had  expressed  an  opinion  that  our  Minis- 
ter to  Mexico  had  authority  to  make  the  declara- 
tion which  he  made  to  the  Government  of  that 
country.  I  had  other  grounds  for  this  belief 
besides  mere  opinion.  It  rests  upon  the  uni- 
form policy  of  the  Executive  branch  of  this 
'Government,  for  several  months  past,  as  dis- 
closed by  the  documents  upon  our  table. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Web- 
ster) is  not  certain  there  is  any  blame  any- 
where. This  opinion,  in  my  judgment,  cannot 
be  supported.  Had  not  Mexico  refused  to  us 
the  same  treaty  stipulation  which  she  had 
granted  to  the  Southern  Republics.?  Had  not 
the  negotiation  arrived  at  a  crisis  ?  Was  it  not 
about  to  be  dissolved?  In  this  critical  mo- 
ment, our  Minister,  for  the  first  time,  declared 
they  should  grant  us  the  same  advantages,  be- 
cause we  stood  in  the  same  relative  situation 
towards  them  with  the  other  Republics  of  this 
hemisphere.  We  stood  pledged  to  support  both 
their  independence  and  their  form  of  Govern- 
ment, against  any  power  except  Spain,  which 
should  attempt  to  interfere  with  either.  If  Mr. 
Poinsett  has  obtained  a  treaty  upon  false  and 
unfounded  declarations  of  this  nature,  he  is 
much,  very  much,  to  blame.  But  this  is  hot 
all.  He  has  proceeded  much  further.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  same  letter,  he  states  as  fol- 
lows :  "  I  then  recapitulated  the  course  of  pol- 
icy pursued  towards  the  Spanish  colonies,  by 
our  Government,  which  had  so  largely  contrib- 
buted  to  secure  their  independence,  and  enable 
them  to  take  their  station  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth  :  and  declared  what  further  we  were 
ready  to  do  in  order  to  defend  their  right»  and 
liberties ;  hut  that  this  could  only  he  expected 
from  us,  and  could  only  be  accomplished  by  a 
strict  union  of  all  the  American  Republics,  on 
terms  of  perfect  equality  and  reciprocity. 

Sir,  said  Mr.  B.,  I  wish  to  see  the  answer  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  Mr.  Poinsett's  letter. 
In  that  letter  he  has  certainly  given  a  full  and 
candid  exposition  of  the  state  of  the  negotia- 
tion. It  brought  home  distinctly  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  our  Government,  what  kind  of  a  treaty 
their  Minister  had  demanded,  and  the  stipula- 
tions he  had  made  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
it.  If  the  answer  to  this  letter  should  approve 
his  conduct,  in  general  terms,;  nay,  if  it  should 
be  silent  upon  the  subject,  the  inference  is  ir- 
resistible, that  our  Executive  wished  the  Mexi- 
can Government  to  grant  us  a  treaty,  under 
the  impressions  which  had  been  made  by  his 
declarations.  If  they  had  not  resolved  to  pur- 
sue this  course  of  policy,  it  was  their  duty, 
promptly  and  decidedly,  to  disavow  the  decla- 
ration of  their  Minister.  A  tacit  consent  is  equal- 
ly strong,  and  equally  binding  with  an  express 


assent.  If  our  Government  should  obtain  and 
accept  a  treaty  upon  the  terms  stated  to  the 
Mexican  Government  by  Mr.  Poinsett,  it  would 
be  a  violation  of  every  principle  of  good  faith 
among  nations,  afterwards  to  attempt  to  extri- 
cate ourselves  from  the  pledge,  by  declaring 
that  he  had  no  instructions  to  make  such  a 
stipulation. 

Independent  of  any  express  instructions, 
there  is  sufficient  evidence  in  the  documents 
before  us,  to  create  a  belief,  that  our  Minister 
was  not  mistaken  in  the  general  policy  and 
views  of  the  Executive.  When  our  Govern- 
ment was  invited  to  send  Ministers  to  Panama, 
the  terms  of  the  invitation  were  explicit ;  they 
could  not  be  mistaken.  We  were  informed 
that  the  two  principal  subjects  which  would 
engage  the  attention  of  the  Congress,  so  far  as 
the  United  States  were  concerned,  would  be 
our  "  resistance  or  opposition  to  the  interfer- 
ence of  any  neutral  nation,  in  the  question  and 
war  of  independence,  between  the  new  powers 
of  the  continent  and  Spain,"  and  our  "op- 
position to  colonization  in  America  by  the 
European  Powers."  Mr.  Obregon  tells  us, 
"  after  these  two  principal  subjects,  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  may  be  occupied 
upon  others."  Having  presented  this  plain  ex- 
position of  the  views  of  his  Government,  he 
invited  us  to  send  Representatives  to  the  Con- 
gress of  Panama,  "  with  express  instructions  in 
their  credentials,  upon  the  two  principal  ques- 
tions." The  letter  of  Mr.  Salazar  contains, 
substantially,  the  same  declarations. 

Does  the  answer  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
contain  a  whisper  of  dissent  from  the  terms  of 
this  invitation  ?  Do  we  accept  the  invitation 
conditionally  ?  Do  we  declare  we  could  enter 
into  no  treaty  of  alliance,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  into  effect  the  objects  which  the 
Southern  Republics  had  in  view  ?  No,  sir. 
On  the  contrary,  the  invitation  was  accepted  in 
the  most  general  terms.  There  is  one  pai-t  of 
the  letter  of  Mr.  Salazar  relating  to  this  sub- 
ject, which  deserves  particular  attention :  he 
states,  that  "  this  is  a  matter  of  immediate 
utility  to  the  American  States  that  are  at  war 
with  Spain,  and  is  in  accordance  with  tlie  re- 
peated declarations  and  protests  of  the  Cabinet 
at  Washington."  Was  Mr.  Salazar  mistaken, 
and,  if  he  were,  why  did  not  the  Cabinet  correct 
the  mistake  ?  Mr.  B.  observed,  that  he  thought 
he  had  sufficiently  shown  it  was  not  a  mere 
opinion,  without  facts  to  support  it,  which  had 
induced  him  to  believe  Mr.  Poinsett  was 
authorized  to  make  the  declarations  which  he 
had  made  to  the  Mexican  Government. 

I  confess,  said  Mr.  B.,  it  appears  to  me,  that 
the  great  danger  of  the  mission  to  Panama  is, 
that  our  Government  will  there  pursue  this 
course  of  policy.  If  I  shall  be  convinced  this 
will  not  be  the  case,  I  wiU  give  my  consent  to 
the  mission.  As  to  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  I 
echo  the  sentiments  of  the  President  with  all 
my  heart.  I  would  not  agree  that  any  nation 
on  earth  should  wrest  those  islands  from  the 
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dominion  of  Spain.  With  the  exception  of 
England,  there  is  no  Government  in  existence 
that  I  would  not  rather  see  in  possession  of 
them  than  the  Government  of  Mexico. 

The  United  States  have  had  sufficient  ex- 
perience of  the  inconvenience  and  the  danger 
of  entangling  alliances.  We  once  entered  into 
such  a  treaty  with  France,  and  we  were  com- 
pelled to  buy  ourselves  off  at  a  gi-eat  sacrifice. 
It  is  not  my  wish,  said  Mr.  B.,  to  be  understood 
that  this  Government  ought  not,  under  any 
circumstances,  to  defend  the  independence  of 
the  Southern  Republics.  The  principle  for 
which  I  contend,  is,  that  we  should  not  be 
bound  to  do  so  by  treaty,  but  be  left  free  to 
act,  with  a  proper  regard  to  our  own  situation, 
when  the  crisis  shall  arrive. 

This  resolution  should  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  of  Foreign  Relations.  That  com- 
mittee is,  in  its  nature,  confidential.  Let  them 
inquire,  in  the  first  place,  and,  if  they  want 
more  information  than  they  already  possess, 
they  can  introduce  a  resolution  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  it,  by  the  authority  of  this  House. 
I  do  not  want  merely  the  instructions  which 
were  given  to  Mr.  Poinsett.  I  do  not  believe 
he  received  any  express  authority  to  form  a 
treaty  of  alliance.  It  required  no  ghost  to  tell 
us  that.  I  wish  the  committee  carefully  to 
examine  all  the  documents  which  have  been 
published,  or  which  may  be  in  their  power, 
and  report  to  this  House,  whether  Mexico  may 
not  have  been  deceived,  whether  she  had  not 
sufficient  authority  to  believe  we  were  pledged 
to  support  her  independence,  and  whether, 
under  this  false  impression,  she  might  not 
grant  us  a  treaty,  according  to  our  wishes.  It 
is  better  to  send  the  subject,  at  once,  to  that 
committee.  It  will  go  to  them  without  restric- 
tion. It  cannot  be  sent  to  the  President  in 
that  manner.  We  can  only  ask  from  him  for 
such  information  as  may  be  communicated 
w-ithout  prejudice  to  the  public  interest.  It  is 
for  these  reasons  that  I  give  a  decided  prefer- 
ence to  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  F.  Jonisrsoif,  of  Kentucky,  said,  he  in- 
tended to  say  but  little  on  the  subject,  as  so 
much  had  already  been  said :  that  it  seemed  to 
him  that  gentlemen  were  too  late  with  objec- 
tions to  the  declarations  which  had  been  made 
by  Mr.  Monroe.  There  was  a  time  when  they 
would  have  been  appropriate — in  1823,  about 
the  time  that  Congress  met,  the  armies  of 
France  had  overthrown,  the  Constitutional 
Government  of  Spain,  and  re-established  Ferdi- 
nand in  all  his  regal  powers.  That  France, 
and  the  allied  sovereigns,  finshed  with  this 
success  against  Constitutional  Government,  it 
was  believed  that  those  powers  contemplated 
making  var  on  the  Republics  of  South  Amer- 
ica and  Mexico,  and  to  re-colonize  them — that, 
if  they  did  make  such  war,  it  would  be  a  war 
against  republican  principles — a  war  to  exter- 
minate constitutional  governments:  at  this 
time  it  was,  that  Mr.  Monroe,  then  President, 


declared  to  this  House,  in  his  message,  that  it 
was  due  to  the  candor  of  this  Government,  to 
declare  to  the  allied  powers  of  Europe,  and  to 
France,  and  to  the  world,  that  this  Government 
will  not  view  with  indifference,  any  attempt, 
on  their  part,  to  make  war  against  those  re- 
publics, for  the  purpose  of  re-colonizing  them ; 
that  such  a  war  would  be  considered  a  war 
against  principle — a  war  against  free  Govern- 
ments— that  it  would  tend  to  endanger  our 
own  institutions,  and  disturb  our  peace  and  re- 
pose ;  and  that,  therefore,  we  could  not  be  idle 
spectators  of  the  conflict.  This  declaration 
was  made  at  a  moment  of  supposed  imminent 
danger;  and  then  was  the  time  for  objections; 
then  was  the  time  for  him,  who  disapproved 
the  sentiment,  to  speak  out :  or,  will  gentlemen 
say  it  meant  nothing  ?  Did  not  every  one  in 
this  House  know,  and  understand,  what  it 
meant?  Yes,  sir,  gentlemen  knew  what  it 
meant :  it  pieant,  if  the  allied  powers  of  Europe 
and  France,  should  make  war  on  the  South 
American  republics,  to  put  down  and  ex- 
terminate those  Governments — that,  having  so 
made  war  against  free  Governments,  if  suc- 
cessful there,  that  the  next  eflTort  would  be 
against  this  country ;  to  extinguish  here  the 
last  trace  of  republican  institutions,  and  estab- 
lish legitimate  dynasty ;  it  was  a  declaration 
that  he  would  not  wait  until  they  had  ap- 
proached our  firesides — that  we  would  meet 
the  danger  at  the  threshold ;  it  was  a  declara- 
tion founded  upon  a  sense  of  our  duties,  for 
the  preservation  of  our  liberties — the  declara- 
tion, or  pledge,  as  some  call  it,  was  not  made 
to  the  Southern  Republics ;  it  was  not  made  to 
France,  or  to  England,  or  to  the  allied  powers; 
it  was  no  pledge  to  any  one ;  it  was  a  declara- 
tion founded  upon  considerations  of  the  defence 
of  our  own  institutions ;  it  was  made  with  a 
view  to  our  own  safety,  and  not  with  a  view 
to  alliances  with  any  other  Government  or 
country ;  and  I,  for  one,  am  not  prepared  to 
take  it  back.  It  has  had  its  effect ;  the  allied 
powers  abandoned  their  intention  of  making 
war  on  Mexico  and  Colombia ;  it  has  given 
peace  and  security  to  the  liberties  of  the  South- 
ern Republics,  and  has  added  glory  to  our  own 
country.  And  shall  we  now  take  it  back? 
Take  it  back,  now  the  danger  is  over,  after  all 
the  ends  intended  are  consummated,  and  peace 
and  tranquillity  rests  over  the  land  I  I  said 
before,  if  gentlemen  were  not  willing  to  stand 
by  the  declaration  thus  made  by  Mr.  Monroe, 
they  ought  to  have  objected  to  it  at  the  time. 
What !  said  Mr.  J.,  are  gentlemen  willing  to 
take  that  declaration  back  now,  after  it  has 
had  its  efi'ect — after  it  has  given  peace  to  those 
republics,  fame  and  security  to  our  own  Gov- 
ernment, and  tell  Europe— tell  the  allied  pow- 
ers, that  it  meant  nothing— that  it  was  a  mere 
jest— the  declaration  of  a  President,  without 
a  nieaning,  and  they  ought  not  to  have  regard- 
ed it  ?  Who  is  here  ready  to  say  so  ? — to  say 
he  will  not  defend  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
his  country  to  the  last?    No,  sir,  there  is  no 
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gentleman,  upon  a  recurrence  of  the  same 
dangers  to  this  country,  hut  what  would  speak 
and  act  the  same  language.  Even  now,  sir, 
would  gentlemen  view  with  indifference  and 
unconcern,  an  attempt,  hy  the  allied  powers, 
to  colonize  Mexico  and  Texas,  to  prostrate  the 
efforts  of  that  country  for  liberty  and  independ- 
ence, and  fix  upon  it  a  legitimate  dynasty? 
Such  a  country,  in  extent,  population,  and  fer- 
tility, coterminous  to  our  frontiers,  placed  in 
possession  of  the  allies,  would  afford  to  them, 
in  their  crusade  against  the  liberties  of  man,  a 
position  and  resources  where  they  might  con- 
centrate a  force  to  any  amount,  which  they 
might,  with  great  facility,  wield  against  us,  and 
enable  them  to  wage  a  war  of  the  most  disas- 
trous kind,  which,  without  Mexico  and  Texas, 
they  win  never  be  able  to  do.  Sir,  the  im- 
portance of  such  a  step,  on  the  part  of  the 
allied  powers,  and  the  serious  and  alarming 
consequences  which  might  rise  out  of  it  to  us, 
are  too  obvious  to  need  elucidation ;  and,  is 
there  any  one  here  who  is  prepared  to  say  he 
will  be  indifferent  to  such  an  event  ?  If  there 
is,  I  am  not  the  one. 

I  repeat,  sir,  that  this  was  no  pledge  to  any 
Government  or  to  any  nation.  There  was 
nothing  mystical  in  the  declaration,  as  some 
have  pretende'd.  It  was  an  open  declaration  of 
the  views  of  President  Monroe  of  what  was  the 
true  interest  and  policy,  in  the  event  then  con- 
templated, for  this  country  to  pursue,  to  pre- 
serve its  liberty,  and  to  perpetuate  its  union. 
It  was  founded  upon  a  consideration  of  our 
own  rights  and  our  own  duties,  in  preserving 
our  own  institutions ;  and  it  was  responded  to 
by  the  people  of  this  country — ^it  met  the  ap- 
probation of  all.  Yes,  sir,  Mr.  Monroe  received 
more  eclat  for  this  act,  than  any  other  of  his 
whole  administration.  And  who  can  tell  what 
would  have  happened,  if  this  ground  had  not 
been  assumed ;  would  all  have  now  been  peace 
and  prosperity  ? 

But  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  says 
this  has  been  the  policy  pursued  by  the  Ad- 
ministration for  the  last  three  months  (or  few 
months),  and  that  he  would  not  sanction  it. 
Why  did  the  gentleman  say  such  had  been  the 
policy  pursued  by  the  Administration  for  a 
few  months  past  ?  Why  did  he  not  say  for 
nearly  three  years  past  ?  Is  it  because,  in  the 
mean  time,  another  President  has  been  elected  ? 
Is  it  because  another  Administration,  in  part, 
has  succeeded  to  the  former,  that  the  gentleman 
will  not  sanction  what  he  expressly  or  tacitly 
approved  under  that  former  Administration? 
Is  that  the  reason  ? 

That  gentleman,  and  also  others,  have  said, 
that  Mr.  Poinsett  has  given  a  pledge  to  Mexico, 
in  case  of  war  on  that  country,  that  this  nation 
will  "  bear  the  brunt  of  the  contest."  Mr. 
Poinsett  has  given  no  such  pledge — he  had  no 
authority  to  make  such  a  one.  Mr.  Poinsett, 
it  is  admitted,  may  not  have  been  as  cautious 
and  clear  in  his  expressions,  as,  perhaps,  he 
ought  to  have  been.     He  says,  he  told  the 


Mexican  Minister,  "that,  as  in  the  event  of 
such  an  attempt— (an  attempt  to  re-colonize 
Mexico,  and  overturn  her  Government,  by  a 
war  against  republican  principles,  is  to  what 
Mr.  P.,  in  my  opinion,  alludes) — in  such  an  at- 
tempt," says  Mr.  Poinsett,  "  we  would  be  com- 
pelled to  take  the  most  active  part,  and  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  contest."  Were  we  pledged 
to  Mexico  to  do  so  ?  'So,  sir.  Are  we  com- 
pelled, by  any  treaty,  with  any  power,  to  do 
^  ?  No,  sir.  Mr.  Poinsett,  clearly,  has  allu- 
sion to  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Monroe,  that  our 
own  self-preservation  would  impel  us  to  this 
course,  in  such  an  event.  That,  perhaps,  is 
what  he  meant.  If  he  intended  to  go  further 
than  the  true  policy  of  this  country,  in  such 
an  event,  would  call  for,  he  was  wrong.  But 
who  can  teU  what  such  an  event  might  induce 
us  to  do  ?  He  was  wrong,  perhaps,  to  use  the 
expression,  without  defining  its  extent  and 
meaning ;  unless,  indeed,  Mexico  understood  it 
to  stop  at  the  point  I  have  mentioned.  The 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hamilton) 
has  read  a  part  of  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  Mr.  Poinsett,  in  which  allusion  is  also 
made  to  the  declaration  in  the  President's 
Message  of  the  2d  December,  1823 ;  and  I, 
with  that  gentleman,  think  that  it  is  sufficient 
to  show,  without  further  evidence,  that  the 
allusions  of  Mr.  Poinsett  were  to  the  policy  laid 
down  in  that  Message ;  and,  I  presume,  that, 
if  the  present  Administration  have  said  or  done 
any  thing  in  relation  to  that  subject,  it  will  be 
found  to  be  in  strict  conformity  with  the 
principles  and  policy  of  that  declaration.  Gen- 
tlemen, he  believed,  were  mistaken,  in  suppos- 
ing that  Mr.  Poinsett  had  given  any  such 
pledge.  The  fact  of  the  Mexican  Minister 
having  refused  to  sign  the  treaty,  be^jause  Mr. 
Poinsett  would  not  make  the  pledge,  ought  to 
be  conclusive,  that  he  neither  has  made,  nor 
intended  to  make,  such  a  pledge — ^he  had  no 
power  to  make  it. 

Gentlemen  talk  about  the  President's  making 
promises,  &c.,  which  may  involve  us  in  difficul- 
ties, as  if  he  had  either  the  power  or  the  inclina- 
tion to  do  so.  Sir,  what  can  the  President  do  ? 
Suppose  the  allied  sovereigns  should  make 
war  on  republican  principles,-  and  commence 
their  operations  in  Mexico,  or  in  any  other 
war  that  shall  be  or  may  he  contemplated, 
tending  to  endanger  our  country,  what  does 
his  duty  require  of  him  to  do  ?  It  is  his  bounden 
duty  to  watch  the  movements  of  any  and  aU 
countries  that  shall  exhibit  or  indicate  such  an 
intention,  and  communicate  to  this  House  the 
facts ;  and  it  is  our  place  and  our  duty  to  adopt 
such  measures  as  shall  effectually  and  efficient- 
ly defend  our  country.  This  is  all  he  can  do 
in  such  an  event,  and  it  is  all  that  he  will  do — 
he  will  not  transcend  his  rights,  by  taking 
upon  himself  more  than  belongs  to  him.  It 
remains  for  us  to  approve  or  disapprove  the 
measures  he  may  recommend,  or  to  adopt  such 
others,  in  their  stead,  as  our  judgments  shall 
approve. 
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I,  for  one,  am  not  preparted  to  take  back 
the  declaration  thus  made  by  Mr.  Monroe — a 
declaration,  founded,  I  repeat,  with  a  view  to 
our  own  safety  and  the  defence  of  our  own  coun- 
try ;  with  a  view  to  the  perpetuation  of  our  own 
independence  and  our  own  happiness,  Against 
the  combined  aggressions  of  the  allied  sover- 
eigns of  Europe ;  and  not  made  with  a  view  of 
forming  entangling  alliances,  on  our  part,  with 
any  nation.  A  happy  and  glorious  result  has 
been  produced ;  the  allied  powers  relinquished 
all  further  designs  against  America — North 
and  South  :  the  danger  is  gone  by — I,  for  one, 
will  not  take  it  back,  and  tell  the  allied  sover- 
eigns and  the  world  it  meant  nothing. 

Mr.  MoDuFFiE  said  he  should  be  sorry  If  the 
intention  of  the  House  should  be  defeated  by  a 
mere  question  about  form.  For  himself,  he 
considered  it  as  of  little  consequence,  whether 
the  inquiry  was  made  by  the  Committee  of 
Foreign  Relations  or  by  the  House.  It  was  of 
much  more  importance  that  the  inquiry,  in 
whatever  mode  it  might  be  presented,  should 
cover  the  whole  ground.  He  had  no  objections 
that  it  should  be  made  specific,  if  that  form 
was  preferred  by  any  gentleman,  but,  in  that 
case,  it  should  be  accompanied  by  a  general 
modification  as  to  disclosures  injurious  to  the 
public  good.  He,  therefore,  suggested  to  his  col- 
league the  expediency  of  modifying  his  amend- 
ment, by  adding  "  such  parts  of  the  answer  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  Mr.  Poinsett's  letter 
to  Mr.  Clay,  dated  Mexico,  28th  September, 
1825,  and  numbered  22,  as  relate  to  a  supposed 
pledge  of  the  United  States, "  and  adding  to  it  the 
words  moved  by  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky, 
(Mr.  Letchbe,)  so  that  the  whole  should  read : 

"  Hesolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be  requested  to  transmit  to  this  House  a 
copy  of  such  parts  of  the  answer  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  Mr.  Poinsett's  letter  to  Mr.  Clay,  dated 
Mexico,  28th  September,  1826,  and  numbered  22, 
as  relate  to  a  supposed  pledge  of  the  United  States  ; 
and,  also,  to  inform  the  House  whether  the  United 
States  have,  in  any  manner,  made  any  pledge  to 
the  Governments  of  Mexico  and  South  America, 
that  the  United  States  would  not  permit  the  Inter- 
ference of  any  foreign  power  with  the  independ- 
ence or  form  of  Government  of  those  nations ;  and, 
if  so,  when  f  in  what  manner  ?  and  to  what  ex- 
tent ?  " 

Mr.  Hamilton  expressed  his  willingness  to 
accept  of  this  as  a  modification  of  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MoD.  proceeded  :  One  word,  sir,  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky,  (Mr.  F.  Johnson.) 
That  gentleman  assumes  that  the  Message  of 
President  Monroe  does,  in  effect,  operate  as  a 
pledge  that  the  United  States  will,  by  force,  if 
necessary,  resist  any  attempt  at  interference 
with  the  independence  of  the  South  American 
States. 

[Here  Mr.  Johnson  expressed  dissent.] 

Sir,  I  will  not  now  go  into  an  examination  of 
the  Message  of  President  Monroe,  but  I  solemnly 
enter  my  protest  against  any  such  construction 


of  that  Message,  as  that  the  United  States  are 
bound  to  send  to  the  South  American  States, 
and  enter  into  treaties  to  aid  them.  If  such  is 
the  construction  put  npon  that  Message  by  the 
present  Administration  of  the  Government,  I 
disclaim  and  protest  against  it. 

Mr.  Woods,  of  Ohio,  thought  it  would  be 
more  proper  to  call  on  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  this  information,  than  to  ob- 
tain it  through  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. The  Executive  is  the  proper  branch 
of  this  Government  to  give  information  touch- 
ing the  foreign  relations  of  the  country. 

Mr.  F.  Johnson  observed,  in  reply  to  Mr. 
MoDuFFiK,  that  he  thought  he  had  said  that 
the  Message  of  President  Monroe  did  not  pledge 
this  Government  to  anybody ;  but  that  the  dec- 
laration had  been  made  under  a  sense  of  our 
own  rights,  and  with  the  intent*  that  others 
should  remember  them.  I  said  that  this  decla- 
ration had  had  the  most  salutary  effects.  Sir, 
it  had — the  declaration  has  answered  its  object 
— it  has  had  the  effect  that  was  intended.  1 
consider  it  a  credit  to  the  country,  and  I  am 
not  prepared  to  take  back  any  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Powell  said,  if  he  understood  the  amend- 
ment, as  now  modified,  it  was,  in  substance,  the 
same  as  that  which  he  had  himself  offered,  and 
he  could  assure  the  House  that  he  had  no  such 
partiality  for  his  own  resolution  as  to  perplex 
the  House  by  insisting  on  their  determining 
which  they  should  adopt ;  believing  the  amend- 
ment to  be,  in  fact,  equal  to  his  own,  he  should 
very  heartily  acquiesce,  should  it  be  sanctioned 
by  the  House.  His  object  was  not  to  criminate 
anybody.  He  had,  however,  an  ulterior  object 
in  presenting  his  resolution  to  the  House — an 
object  directly  the  reverse  of  that  desired  by 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  (Mr.  Johnson.) 
He  wishes  the  pledge  of  Mr.  Monroe  to  be  rec- 
ognized and  adhered  to ;  I  wish  that,  if  any 
pledge  is  supposed  to  have  been  given  by  Mr. 
Monroe,  this  House  shall  prostrate  such  a 
pledge,  and  proclaim  to  the  world  that  they  do 
not  hold  it  lawfully  made,  or  binding  on  the 
country.  If,  in  answer  to  our  inquiry,  the  Ex- 
ecutive shall  say  that  the  country  is  pledged, 
I  shall  then  move  that  this  House  disavow  such 
an  understanding. 

Yet,  I  do  not  say  that  the  United  States  shall 
never  resist,  by  force,  an  interference,  however 
violent  or  dangerous,  with  the  South  American 
States ;  but  I  do  not  choose  to  pledge  this  Gov- 
ernment to  any  alliance  beforehand.  When 
such  a  case  shall  arise  as  will  justify  it,  let  us 
interpose  by  the  strong  hand  of  power ;  but,  in 
the  meanwhile,  let  us  remain  free  from  aH 
pledges  of  alliances. 

Mr.  Verplanck  suggested,  that  the  amend- 
ment of  Mr.  MoDuFFiE  should  be  modified,  by 
substitutmg  for  the  words  "  supposed  pledge," 
*"e /"ords  "  the  pledge  therein  mentioned." 

Mr.  MoPuFFiB  accepted  this  modification, 
and,  thus  modified — 

Mr.  Powell  accepted  the  amendment  of  Mr. 
MoDuFFiB,  and  adopted  it  as  his  own. 
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[The  question,  therefore,  from  this  point  in 
the  debate,  was  between  Mr.  Powell's  resolu- 
tion and  that  of  Mr  Wickliffe.] 

Mr.  Verplanck,  after  thanking  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  Buchanan,)  for  his 
support  of  the  amendment,  as  at  first  offered, 
by  himself,  and  stating  that  Mr.  B.  had  antici- 
pated him  in  some  of  his  views,  which  he  there- 
fore would  not  repeat,  said,  that  the  question 
now  was,  whether  the  inquiry  shall  go  to  a 
Committee  of  the  House,  or  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  He  thought  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  had  very  clearly  shown  that 
the  first  of  these  courses  was,  on  many  ac- 
counts, to  be  preferred.  He  should  not  repeat 
the  arguments  by  which  that  gentleman  had  so 
ably  supported  his  position.  There  was  one 
other  ground  on  which  it  might  be  maintained, 
and  which  he  believed  the  gentleman  had  not 
adverted  to.  The  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Johnson)  has  said  that  the  danger  is  over ; 
and  he  says  truly — the  foreign  danger  is  over. 
But  still  there  is  another  danger  at  home :  the 
danger  of  precedents  in  interpreting  the  consti- 
tution. 

The  late  President  of  the  United  States  had 
made  a  public  declaration  in  his  Message  to  the 
House,  which  was  right  and  just  in  itself,  and 
was  hailed  by  the  whole  American  people  with 
great  enthusiasm ;  and  it  was  supported,  as  far 
as  necessary,  by  the  authorities  of  the  country. 
But,  its  terms  were  very  vague  and  indefinite 
— perhaps  purposely  so,  that  it  might  not  com- 
mit the  country.  But,  though  thus  indefinite 
in  itself,  it  went  to  the  other  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, where  it  assumed  a  very  different  form.  It 
was  used  by  our  Ministers  abroad,  and  con- 
sidered of  so  definite  a  character  as  to  be  bar- 
gained on  in  obtaining  commercial  privileges. 

Now,  sir,  I  open  the  constitution,  and  I  ask, 
where  is  the  power,  on  the  part  of  the  Execu- 
tive Department  of  this  Government,  to  give 
any  such  pledge  ?  I  find  that  Congress  has  the 
power  to  declare  war,  and  the  President  to 
make  treaties ;  but  I  find  no  power  given  to  the 
President  to  commit  the  nation  to  any  pre-de- 
termined  line  of  policy. 

But  gentlemen  say  the  honor  of  the  country  is 
committed — a  bargain  has  been  made  on  this 
pledge.  Well,  sir,  suppose  some  unexpected 
state  of  things  should  arise  in  the  internal  con- 
cerns of  these  South  American  Republics ;  sup- 
pose, for  example,  that  one  of  the  provinces 
should  resist  the  authority  of  the  new  Govern- 
ment, on  a  question,  perhaps,  concerning  the 
introduction  of  religious  liberty,  (and  that  is  a 
topic  on  which  our  Government  seems  pecu- 
liarly anxious,)  and  in  this  juncture  of  affairs, 
the  Government  of  that  Kepublic  should  call  on 
this  Government  to  redeem  its  pledge :  could 
we  turn  round  and  tell  them  that  no  pledge  had 
ever  been  given  ?  Could  we  deny  to  them,  af- 
ter the  pledge  had  been  made  the  basis  of  a 
commercial  bargain,  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  had  no  authority  to  give  such  a 
pledge  ?    Sir,  this  appears  to  me  to  be  one  more 


step  towards  increasing  the  power  of  the  Pres- 
ident, and  making  this  House  and  the  Senate  in 
effect  nothing — a  mere  registering  assembly  to 
give  a  formal  sanction  to  the  decrees  of  the 
Executive. 

Sir,  I  would  say  to  these  Governments  at 
once,  that  no  formal  pledge  had  been  given,  or 
could  be  given,  by  the  President ;  that,  in  the 
declaration  referred  to,  the  Government  had 
done  wisely,  perhaps,  but  nothing  more ;  be- 
vond  a  declaration  the  Executive  had  no  right 
to  go.  Sir,  do  not  let  us  deceive  foreign  Gov- 
ernments, nor  let  them  be  deceived. 

Sir,  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  have  any 
great  terror  on  the  subject  of  usurpation — but 
step  by  step,  we  may  go  on  until  we  alter  the 
constitution.  It  is  in  this  way  that  Govern- 
ments become  changed  by  the  lapse  of  time, 
and  assume  at  length  an  entirely  new  charac- 
ter. New  power  is  gradually  given  as  to  for- 
eign politics,  and  at  last  we  become  entangled 
in  foreign  alliances. 

This,  too,  might  be  a  very  proper  occasion 
for  this  House  to  express  its  views  as  to  the 
posture  of  this  country  in  relation  to  the  na- 
tions of  both  continents.  And  while,  on  the 
one  hand,  we  give  notice  that  we  shall  repel  all 
aggression  on  the  liberties  of  this  continent,  we 
may,  with  great  deliberation,  take  ground  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  we  will  not  go.  AVe  may 
make  this  point  (^rallying  point  for  the  consti- 
tution. But  where  can  we  take  this  stand  but 
on  a  report  of  a  committee  of  this  House? 
Gentlemen  wish  us  to  call  on  the  President  to 
give  us  full  information  on  the  subject  of  this 
supposed  pledge — well,  sir,  supposing  he  does 
so — will  this  enable  us  to  get  any  expression  by 
the  people  of  their  sense  of  their  own  rights  ? 
No,  sir.  I  hope,  therefore,  tiat  the  resolution 
will  pass  in  its  original  form. 

Mr.  Reed  said  he  was  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment. We  wish  to  ask  for  information,  "and, 
sir,  where  is  it  ?  Sir,  the  President  alone  has 
got  it ;  and  why  should  we  ask  him  through 
a  committee  ?  Is  it  in  order  that  that  commit- 
tee may  express  its  view  of  the  conduct  of  this 
Government,  with  respect  to  pledges  ?  Is  that 
the  object  aimed  at  ?  Sir,  this  may  be  proper, 
or  not — but  let  us  get  the  information — let  us 
get  it  in  a  direct  form — not  by.  any  circuitous 
mode — not  accompanied  by  glosses  and  com- 
mentaries which  may  render  its  meaning  doubt- 
ful. It  is  very  possible  I  may  go  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  in  his  views  of  what 
we  ought  to  declare  on  the  subject  of  the  South 
American  States ;  but  to  assume,  gratuitously, 
before  any  answer  is  given,  that  it  will  be  of 
such  and  such  a  kind,  and  that  then  we  must 
do  so  and  so,  is  in  my  judgment  wholly  im- 
proper. 

Mr.  Cook  thought  that,  whether  this  Gov- 
ernment, as  a  Government,  had  acted  right  or 
not,  in  making  a  certain  declaration  at  a  former 
period,  was  what  need  not  now  be  inquired 
into :  beeing  that  the  latest  official  act  of  the 
Government  has  declared  expressly  that  our 
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Commissioners  have  no  power,  by  their  instruc- 
tions,   to  compromit   the    neutrality  of   this 
country,  why  should  we  seek  any  thing  to  the 
contrary  of  a  previous  date.     And  besides,  does 
not  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  his  onswer  to 
Salazar,  disavow  that  this  Government  is  to 
make  any  foreign  alliances  ?     Sir,  I  am  opposed 
to  send  to  a  conmaittee  of  this  House  for  an 
elaborate  report  on  the  relations  of  this  Gov- 
ernment in  all  time  to  come.     I  am  not  pre- 
pared for  a  long  string  of  resolutions  which  can 
excite  debate  and  do  no  good.    Eesolutions  of 
this  kind,  though  entitled  to  respect,  are  but 
things  of  a  moment,  and  have  little  effect  on 
our  successors.    I  want  merely  the  information 
now  asked  for.     I  would,  however,  suggest  a 
modification  of  the  resolution  by  inserting  the 
words  "  or  otherwise,"  after  those  which  speak 
of  a  pledge  being  given  according  to  the  consti- 
tution.   According  to  the  constitution,  we  know 
that  the  Executive  could  give  no  such  pledge — 
he  has  not  the  power.    But  if  we  ask  whether 
a  pledge  has  been  given,  whether  constitution- 
ally "  or  otherwise,"  the  fact,  if  it  has  hap- 
pened, must  come  out.     If  any  such  pledge  has 
been  given  by  Mr.  Monroe,  it  is  certainly  a  de- 
parture from  his  own  policy;  and  if  by  the 
present  Executive,  it  is  against  the  very  last  act 
of  his  in  relation  to  these  South  American  Re- 
publics. 

Mr.  FoESTTH  thought  that  any  such  clause 
was  unnecessary.  There  is  but  one  mode  by 
which  the  Government  of  the  United  States  can 
be  pledged  to  any  act  or  course  of  policy,  and 
that  is  according  to  the  constitution.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  I  object  to  having  this  inquiry 
directed  to  the  President.  Sir,  will  you  ask  the 
President  whether  the  Government  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  is  pledged  ?  And  what  will  be  his 
answer  ?  Can  he  send  us  a  treaty?  No,  sir,  he 
has  none  to  send.  That  he  has  none,  is  proved 
by  the  fictthatwe  are  invited,  according  to  his 
opinion  of  the  invitation,  to  go  to  a  designated 
place  to  make  one.  Why,  then,  will  you  go  to 
the  President  ?  The  Minister  has  held  oflicial 
language— that  is  plain ;  and  what,  sir,  is  his 
language  worth  ?  It  is  worth  as  much  as  the 
official  language  of  an  American  Minister  in 
any  part  of  the  world.  Do  you  ask  what  was 
his  authority  for  using  this  language  1  He  used 
it  by  virtue  of  his  plenipotentiary  powers,  and 
under  the  instructions  of  his  Chief.  Has  not 
the  President  sent  to  this  House  documents 
which  produce  everywhere  the  deepest  impres- 
sion ?  And  are  they  not  fully,  and  in  every 
particular,  a  justification  of  such  language  as 
our  Minister  has  held  ?  It  is  the  language  of 
the  Secretary  of  State :  he,  too,  speaks  to  the 
American  nations  of  the  memorable  pledge  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  What  will 
you  go  to  the  President  for  ?  Do  you  wish  to 
know  if  the  language  is  justified  by  the  spirit 
of  his  instructions?  Sir,  it  must  be.  Some 
gentlemen,  perhaps,  may  find  arguments  to  sat- 
isfy themselves  that  the  language  is  not  justified 
to  its  whole  extent ;  but  nothing  short  of  the 


recall  of  the  Minister  can  satisfy  this  nation 
that  the  language  is  not  approved.  Sir,  the 
language  of  a  Minister  is  something — ^it  goes  for 
something.  He  says  we  are  pledged ;  we  are 
called  on  to  redeem  the  pledge ;  and  he  has 
given  to  the  Mexican  Government  such  assur- 
ances that  they  infer  we  will  fulfil  this  pledge. 
A  question  then  presents  itself — by  what  pow- 
er has  the  President  acted?  Where  is  the 
sanction  of  such  an  act  in  the  constitution? 
Has  the  Executive  trenched  on  the  powers  of 
this  House  and  of  the  Senate?  Sir,  it  is  a 
grave  inquiry,  and  one  which  it  is  proper,  on 
every  account,  should  be  submitted  to  a  com- 
mittee. 

Sir,  I  am  agreeably  surprised  to  see  the  in- 
terest which  this  matter  has  excited ;  yet  I  can- 
not but  be  surprised.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  is  the  official  organ  to  express 
the  will  and  guard  the  interests  of  the  people  in 
their  intercourse  with  foreign  powers. 

Is  it  strange  he  should  presume  to  call  a  mes- 
sage to  this  House,  not  disapproved,  a  pledge  ? 
How  often  have  we  been  told  that  the  mere 
report  of  a  branch  of  an  Executive  Department 
was  adopted,  and  bound  this  House  and  the 
Executive,  because  an  appropriation  had  been 
made  to  execute  a  part  of  it  ?    Has  not  an  act 
been  passed,  which  recognizes  as  contemplated 
a  great  system  of  internal  improvement,  upon 
which  there  has  been  neither  vote  nor  exami- 
nation by  Congress?     There  is  a  still  deeper 
example :  a  law  has  been  construed  and  exe- 
cuted, not  according  to  the  law  itself,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  construction  contained  in  the 
Message  of  a  former  President  of  the  United 
States — the  Slave  act;    and  this,  because  the 
construction  was  not  disapproved  by  Congress. 
Important  consequences  followed  this  construc- 
tion :  large  sums  of  money  were  spent — a  war 
ensued— and  one  hundred  human  victims  per- 
ished on  a  barren  and  distant  shore.    Is  it  sur- 
prising that  the  President  should  now  make  a 
similar  presumption,  in  a  case  similar,  although 
not  so  strong?    In  1823,  a  President  of  the 
United  States  made  a  very  important  and  strik- 
mg  declaration  on  the  subject  of  our  future  pol- 
icy in  relation  to  the  South  American  States. 
No  disapprobation  was  expressed  by  Congress; 
and  therefore,  it  is  considered  as  approved,  and 
as  a  fair  expression  of  the  will  of  Congress, 
bir,  I  object  to  all  such  inferences ;  but  these 
are  more  defensible  in  our  foreign  intercourse 
than  at  home.     Permit  me  to  bring  the  facts 
on  this  subject  before  the  House.     I  was  at  that 
time  present  in  the  House ;  and  I  confess  that, 
when  the  Message  was  read,  I  was  startled  at 
its  boldness.     It  was  so  different  from  the  or- 
dinary tone  of  that  gentleman's  communications, 
that  we  were  at  a  loss  to  account  for  it.    But 
sir,  the  mystery  was  soon  explained.     We  soon 
saw,  that,  however  bold  this  declaration  might 
appear  to  be,  there  had  been  no  imprudence  in 

r.  4-  'i'^?""'^.  ^^^'■'^  ^^'  in  fact,  no  dan- 
ger. This  declaration  foUowed  a  determination 
of  another  Government.    That  Government  had 
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declared  to  the  other  cabinets  of  Europe,  by  an 
official  conversation  with  France,  that  it  would 
not  see,  with  indifference,  any  interference 
with  Spanish  America,  and  our  declaration 
came  in  tagging  behind  that  official  conversa- 
tion. The  declaration  itself,  was,  I  believe, 
generally  approved  in  this  country.  Sir,  I  ap- 
prove of  it  myself,  if  it  is  rightly  Understood, 
.  but  I  strongly  disapprove  of  it,  if  it  commits  to 
any  alliance  with  the  South  American  Govern- 
ments. I  will  now,  however,  resume  the  his- 
tory of  what  passed  in  the  House.  A  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky,  thinking  that  this  decla- 
ration of  the  President  was  only  a  declaration 
of  the  President,  introduced  a  resolution  cor- 
responding in  tone  with  the  language  in  the 
Message.     It  is  in  these  words : 

"  Resolved,  Sj-c.  That  the  people  of  these  States 
would  not  see,  without  serious  inquietude,  any  for- 
cible interposition  by  the  Allied  Powers  of  Europe, 
in  the  behalf  of  Spain,  to  reduce  to  their  former 
subjection  those  parts  of  the  continent  of  America 
which  have  proclaimed  and  established  for  them- 
selves, respectively,  independent  Governments,  and 
which  have  been  solemnly  recognized  by  the 
United  States." 

The  resolution  took  the  ordinary  course :  it 
was  referred  to  a  Committee  of  the  whole 
House  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  there  it 
slept  until  the  last  day  of  the  session.  The  gen- 
tleman thus  distinctly  stated  that,  as  there  was 
not  the  remotest  danger  that  the  contingency 
contemplated  in  the  resolution  would  actually 
take  place,  he  had  not  called  it  up.  Sir,  the 
meaning  of  this  declaration  was  in  nowise  con- 
tingent or  doubtful ;  it  was  perfectly  under- 
stood without  the  protest  which  the  honorable 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  says  he  then  made, 
(and  which  I  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  hear,) 
and  that  of  a  gentleman  from  Virginia,  not  now  in 
his  seat ;  it  was  perfectly  understood  by  the  House 
as  nothing  more  than  a  mere  declaration.  The 
Government,  it  seems,  has  since  occasioned  it 
to  become  something  more,  and  the  object  of 
the  present  resolution,  as  I  understand  it,  is  to 
reduce  this  formidable  pledge  back  to  its  origi- 
nal importance  as  a  mere  declaration  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

If  gentlemen  suppose  that  any  thing  we  shall 
get  from  the  President  will  put  it  in  a  different 
light,  the  resolution  ought  to  be  directed  to 
the  President.  I  do  not,  and  I  trust,  therefore, 
that  the  amendment  will  be  rejected,  and  that 
the  original  motion  will  prevail. 

Mr.  Mallaey  said,  that  it  seemed  to  him  the 
resolution  was  not  understood.  The  real  point 
of  inquiry  was,  by  what  authority  Mr.  Poinsett 
had  made  the  declaration  in  question  to  the 
Mexican  Minister.  Kow,  the  matter  seemed  to 
be  understood  in  a  different  way.  An  entirely 
distinct  question  had  been  substituted  for  the 
original  inquiry,  and  the  resolution  had  been  so 
worded,  that  he  doubted  if  it  would  be  of  any 
nse.  We  are  now,  it  seems,  to  inquire  if  the 
United  States  have  given  any  pledge  recognized 


by  the  constitution,  to  those  Governments.  But 
we  deny  that  the  Executive  can  pledge  the 
United  States.  We  suppose,  from  the  papers, 
that  our  Minister  pretended  to  give  a  pledge, 
which  neither  he  nor  the  President  had  a  right 
to  give.  We  deny  that  any  pledge  caa  consti- 
tutionally exist,  at  all ;  and,  if  it  has  been  given, 
what  we  want  to  know  is,  by  what  authority. 

Mr.  Wmeni  said  he  rose  to  say  a  word  in 
reply  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  (Mr. 
FoESYTH.)  From  the  gentleman's  speech  on 
this  subject,  on  Saturday,  a  report  of  which  I 
hold  in  my  hand,  it  appears,  he  was  then  of 
opinion,  the  inquiry  should  be  directed  to  the 
President.  He  thought  then  the  committee  had 
no  information  to  give.  I  thought  he  was  cor- 
rect then,  and  I  agreed  with  him.  Now  he 
thinks  we  ought  to  direct  the  inquiry  to  the 
committee !  What  has  effected  this  change  in 
his  mind  ?  Has  any  thing  transpired  in  the  in- 
terim to  effect  it?  It  is  sudden.  I  do  not 
know,  and  cannot  imagine,  what  has  effected 
it,  and  I  cannot  change  too.  I  must  agree  with 
the  opinion  expressed  on  Saturday,  with  which 
I  concurred,  unless  I  too  can  see  some  cause  for 
change,  or  be  advised  that  the  committee  has 
now  more  information  than  it  then  had. 

Mr.  FoESTTH,  who  just  returned  into  the  haU, 
said,  that  the  accidental  absence  from  the  House 
for  a  moment,  had  prevented  him  from  hearing 
what  had  been  said  by  a  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
(Mr.  Weight.)  A  mutual  friend  had  just  in- 
formed him  that  the  gentleman  had  spoken  of 
a  difference  between  the  opinion  of  Mr.  F.  on 
this  discussion  and  in  the  discussion  of  Saturday. 
No  such  difference  existed.  His  opinion  of 
Saturday  had  undergone  no  change.  The  gen- 
tleman had  probably  been  misled  by  judging 
of  his  (Mr.  F.'s)  opinions  by  what  was  published 
for  bira,  and  not  from  what  he  had  spoken  for 
himself.  He  requested  that  gentlemen  would 
hereafter  confine  their  remarks  to  what  he  had 
said,  and  not  to  what  was  reported  for  him. 
Language  and  sentiments  were  frequently  im- 
puted to  him,  never  uttered  or  conceived  by 
him.  In  one  of  the  public  journals  of  this  city, 
(the  National  Journal)  the  errors  were  so  fre- 
quent and  so  remarkable,  as  to  induce  him  al- 
most to  fear  that  he  was  purposely  misrepre- 
sented. He  had  not  complained,  as  he  was 
not  answerable  for  the  errors  of  the  reporter. 
In  the  paper  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  (the 
National  Intelligencer^')  bis  remarks,  when  he 
first  addressed  the  House,  were  reported  with 
substantial  accuracy.  His  explanatory  remarks 
were  altogether  mistaken.  He  had  said  that 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Eelations  had  no  in- 
formation to  give  to  the  House.  But  that  he 
presumed  that  the  desire  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  was,  that  an  inquiry  should  be  made 
into  the  propriety  of  the  language  used  by  our 
Minister,  and  of  the  instructions  on  w-hich  it 
was  founded ;  and  that  if  that  was  his  wish,  he 
ought  to  make  the  language  of  his  resolution 
more  specific.  It  would  then  present  a  very 
important  question.    The  resolution  had  sinoe 
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been  modified,  and  it  does  now  present  a  very 
iniijortant  question.  That,  sir,  is  my  opinion 
to-day — it  was  my  opinion  on  Saturday  last. 
I  am  persuaded  tliat  neither  the  Committee  of 
Foreign  Relations  nor  the  President  of  the 
United  States  have  any  information  to  give  the 
House,  of  which  it  is  not  already  possessed. 

Mr.  Livingston  said,  that  he  was  so  very 
unfortunate  as  not  to  be  able  to  vote  for  either 
of  the  two  resolutions  before  the  House.  One 
of  those  resolutions  requires  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  to  inquire  whether,  in  any  man- 
ner, according  to  the  constitution,  a  pledge  has 
been  given  by  this  Government,  that  it  will  aid 
the  South  American  States  in  a  certain  contin- 
gency. Now,  sir,  the  only  constitutional  way 
of  giving  any  pledge  of  this  kind  is  by  treaty. 
But  we  have  no  treaty.  We  know  this  already. 
But  this  is  not  the  real  object  of  the  House. 
The  real  object  of  the  inquiry  grows  out  of  the 
papers  which  have  been  submitted  to  us.  What 
I  want  to  know  is,  whether  our  Minister  has 
been  instructed  to  give  any  pledge.  I  do  not 
want  to  know  whether  any  contract  exists  by 
which  he  was  constitutionally  authorized  to  use 
the  language  he  did,  but  whether  he  was  au- 
thorized in  any  manner  whatever.  Unless  this 
expression  is  altered  I  cannot  vote  for  either  of 
the  resolutions.  The  subject  I  consider  as  one 
of  high  import.  This  House  ought  to  know — 
this  nation  ought  to  know — whether  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  recognizes  any 
such  pledge  as  that  referred  to  by  Mr.  Poinsett. 
Without  saying  what  ought  to  be  the  conduct 
of  this  House,  I  wish  first  that  we  should  have 
the  information.  As  the  resolutions  are  now 
framed,  we  ask  a  question  that  can  only  be 
answered  in  the  negative.  We  ask  if  a  consti- 
tutional pledge  has  been  given.  Why,  .sir,  the 
President  will,  of  course,  answer  "  No.  You 
know  that  a  constitutional  pledge  can  only  be 
given  by  a  treaty,  as  well  as  I  do." 

Mr.  Powell  said  he  was  satisfied  that  gentle- 
men would  defeat  their  own  object,  and  he 
therefore  suggested  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina,  the  omission  of  the  words, 
"  constitutional  manner." 

Mr.  MoDuFFiE  assented,  and  these  words 
were  stricken  out. 

Mr.  WioKLiFFB  said  that  he  did  not  know 
whether  he  was  to  consider  himself  as  the  par- 
ent of  the  resolution  in  its  present  sliape,  or 
only  as  its  god-father.  It  was  very  immaterial 
to  him  which.  But  he  wished  to  have  a  look 
at  another  document ;  and  he  therefore  moved 
to  add  the  following  amendment  at  the  end  of 
the  resolution : 

"  And,  also,  to  communicate  to  this  House  a  copy 
of  the  communication  from  our  Minister  at  Mexico, 
in  which  he  informed  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  that  the  Mexican  Government  called  upon 
this  Government  to  fulfil  the  memorable  pledge," 
&c. 

The  amendment  was  adopted,  without  oppo- 
Bition,  and  the  whole  resolution  thus  amended, 
read  as  follows : 


"Jlesolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be  requested  to  transmit  to  this  House  a 
copy  of  such  parts  of  the  answer  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  Mr.  Poinsett's  letter  to  Mr.  Clay,  dated 
Mexico,  28th  September,  1825,  and  numbered  22, 
as  relates  to  the  pledge  of  the  United  States 
therein  mentioned ;  and,  also,  to  inform  this  House 
whether  the  United  States  have,  in  any  manner, 
made  any  pledge  to  the  Governments  of  Mexico 
and  South  America,  that  the  United  States  would 
not  permit  the  interference  of  any  foreign  power 
with  the  independence  or  form  of  government  of 
those  nations;  and,  if  so,  when?  in  what  manner? 
and  to  what  extent?  And,  also,  to  communicate 
to  this  House  a  copy  of  the  communication  from 
our  Minister  at  Mexico,  in  which  he  informed  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  that  the  Mexican 
Government  called  upon  this  Government  to  fulfil 
the  memorable  pledge  of  the  President  of  the 
United  State-s,  in  his  Message  to  Congress  of  De- 
cember, 1823." 

Mr.  FoHSTTH  made  a  question  of  order  wheth- 
er the  House  can  pass  upon  the  resolution  in 
this  form,  without  violating  that  rule  which 
directs  that  all  resolutions  proposing  a  call  upon 
the  President  or  Heads  of  Departments  should 
lie  one  day  upon  the  table. 

The  Speakek  decided  that  the  resolution  need 
not  lie. 

From  this  decision  Mr.  Fobstth  appealed  to 
the  House,  and  in  support  of  the  appeal  ob- 
served, that  the  resolution  offered  on  Saturday, 
was  not  a  call  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  but  simply  a  direction  to  one  of  the 
standing  committees  of  the  House.  As  now 
modified,  it  has  become  a  call  upon  the  Execu- 
tive. 

Mr.  Cambpell  observed,  that  the  resolution 
had  already  been  considered  and  discussed  for 
two  days,  and  that,  therefore,  the  spirit  of  the 
rule,  if  not  its  letter,  had  been  complied  with, 
and  if  every  alteration  in  a  resolution  obliges 
it  to  lie  one  day  longer,  any  resolution  might 
thus  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  decision  of  the  Chair  was  sustained — 
Ayes  112,  noes  41. 

Mr.  Teimble  suggested  the  propriety  of  fur- 
ther amending  the  resolution,  by  inserting  the 
usual  restrictive  clause,  which  leaves  it  dis- 
cretionary with  the  Executive  to  communicate 
only  so  much  of  a  paper  called  for  as  in  his 
opinion  may  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  pub- 
lic interest;  but  he  made  no  motion  to  this 
effect. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  adoption 
of  the  resolution,  as  amended,  and  determined 
in  the  affirmative,  by  yeas  and  nays. 

And  then  the  House  adjom-ned. 


Tuesday,  March  28. 

Amendment  of  the  Gomtitution. 

Mr.  MoDuFFiE  moved  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the 
state  of  the  Union,  to  take  into  consideration 
the  proposed  amendment  to  the  constitution, 
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in  relation  to  the  election  of  President  and 
Vice  President. 

The  motion  prevailed — ayes  103,  noes  29. 

So  the  House  resolved  itself  into  a  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole,  Mr.  Dwight  in  the  chair,  on 
that  suhject ;  and  it  was  further  discussed  by 
Mr.  Whipple,  Mr.  Gaknset,  Mr.  Kelloqo,  Mi-. 
WoETHiNGTON,  and  Mr.  Mines. 


Wednesday,  March  29. 
National  Southern  Road,. 
The  following  resolution,  yesterday  offered 
by  Mr.  IsAOKS,  was  taken  up : 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  War  be  di- 
rected to  lay  before  this  House,  copies  of  all  the 
correspondence  between  that  department  and  any 
members  of  Congress,  since  the  first  day  of  De- 
cember last,  on  the  subject  of  an  examination  of  a 
route  for  the  contemplated  National  Bead  from 
Washington  to  New  Orleans,  in  such  direction, 
through  the  western  part  of  Tennessee,  the  north- 
ern part  of  Alabama,  and  the  State  of  Mississippi 
as  should  be  found  most  eligible,  with  copies  of  the 
instructions  to  the  engineers  on  that  subject ;  and 
also  to  inform  this  House,  whether  such  examina- 
tion has  been  made,  or  is  now  making;  and,  if  not, 
when  such  examination  is  intended  to  be  made." 

Mr.  Stewakt  renewed  his  motion  to  lay  the 
resolution  on  the  table ;  which  was  carried, 
ayes  84,  noes  53. 

Amendment  of  the  Constitution. 
The  House  then  went  into  Committee  of 
the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  Mr. 
Dwight  in  the  chair ;  and,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
MoDuFFiE,  took  up  the  proposition  to  amend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  election  of  President  and  Vice 
President. 

Mr.  Hoffman  addressed  the  committee  at 
length. 

Mr.  HoFFM-AN  was  followed  by  Mr.  Cook, 
who  was  in  favor  of  taking  the  Presidential 
election  from  the  House  of  Representatives, 
but  was  opposed  to  the  District  System.  He 
concluded  a  short  speech,  by  offering  the  fol- 
lowing, to  be  added  to  the  first  branch  of  Mr. 
MoDuffie's  amendment : 

"And  as  will  authorize  the  voters  qualified  to 
vote  for  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  in  each  State,  to  vote  directly. 
In  such  manner  as  the  Legislature  thereof  shall  di- 
rect, for  the  aforesaid  officers,  reserving  to  each 
State,  after  the  failure  to  make  a  choice  of  either 
of  the  aforesaid  ofiicers,  in  the  primary  election,  on 
the  principle  that  such  primary  election  is  now 
made,  an  equal  vote  in  such  election ;  and  that  a 
convention  be  authorized,  in  each  State,  to  act  on 
the  aforesaid  amendments." 

Mr.  McDuFFiB  requested  the  mover  to  con- 
sent to  withdraw  the  amendment,  on  which  he 
would  remark  in  the  course  of  his  general  re- 
ply ;  but  Mr.  OooK  wished  to  have  the  sense 
of  the  House  taken  on  this  amendment,  before 
it  was  taken  on  the  main  proposition. 


Mr.  MoDuffie  then  moved  that  the  commit- 
tee rise.    The  motion  was  negatived. 

Mr.  Bakboub,  of  Virginia,  expressed  a  wish 
to  conclude  the  remarks  he  had  commence!! 
some  days  since,  before  the  question  should  be 
taken  on  the  amendment  now  offered. 

Mr.  Cook  consented,  and  Mr.  Baeeouk  con- 
cluded his  speech. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Baebotje,  of  Virginia  said :  I  must 
ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  indulging  attention  of 
the  committee,  while  I  endeavor  to  offer  to  its 
candid  deliberation,  those  reflections  upon  the 
question  in  debate,  which  occur  to  me ;  an  in- 
dulgence at  all  times  necessary  to  me,  and  pe- 
culiarly so  upon  this  occasion.  The  protracted 
discussion  for  ^veral  weeks  past  has  divested 
the  subject  of  that  interest  which  novelty  usu- 
ally imparts  to  the  proceedings  of  the  House. 
But  the  intrinsic  magnitude  of  this  question, 
the  intense  anxiety  of  the  public  mind,  and  the 
solemn  obligations  of  representative  duty,  ex- 
cuse, and,  I  humbly  think,  justify,  whatever 
has  been  said  and  whatever  may  be  said  in  this 
debate. 

It  has  been  again  and  again  reiterated,  in  the 
progress  of  the  discussion,  that  this  amendment 
owes  its  birth  to  disappointed  ambition ;  and 
to  that  restless  spirit  of  inquietude  which  was 
cradled  in  the  hearts  of  a  recent  election.  And 
the  hazard  of  disturbing  the  fundamental  law, 
by  novel  and  untried  experiment,  has  been  pre- 
sented to  us  in  all  the  terrors  with  which  fancy 
and  genius  could  surround  it.  Sir,  I  f  now  of 
no  other  moral  agents,  in  meliorating  the  de- 
fects of  political  institutions,  than  the  judgment, 
the  passions,  and  the  interests  of  men. 

If  the  effervescence  of  the  public  mind  is 
permitted  to  subside,  without  realizing  the 
attainable  good,  it  is  worse  than  idle  to  expect 
it  in  a  period  of  tranquillity.  Can  we  ration- 
ally hope  to  obtain  from  languishing  lethargy, 
that  which  is  not  to  be  had  from  active  enthu- 
siasm ;  wh«n  the  judgments  of  men  are  awak- 
ened by  the  approach  of  danger,  and  their  pas- 
sions kindled  in  the  recent  detection  of  flagrant 
and  alarming  abuses?  The  dread  of  innova- 
tion and  the  dangers  of  reform,  have  been  the 
sword  and  the  shield,  with  which  usurpation, 
in  all  past  time,  has  defended  itself,  and  com- 
bated popular  liberty.  Had  these  doctrines 
prevailed,  the  glories  of  our  own  Revolution 
would  have  lain  forever  wrapt  in  the  night  of 
despotism. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  who 
has  submitted  the  resolutions  for  amendment, 
with  propriety  remarked,  that,  so  far  as  the 
choice  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  depended  upon 
uniformity,  "  we  are  without  any  constitutional 
rule  whatever."  The  perplexing  difficulties 
which  encompassed  the  convention,  upon  this 
subject,  are  visible  in  the  journal  of  their  pro- 
ceedings. History  could  not  guide  their  foot- 
steps, and  the  lainp  of  experience  reflected  too 
faint  a  light  to  direct,  with  safety,  their  own 
deliberations.  "  Each  State  shall  appoint,  in 
such  maimer  as  the  Legislature  thereof  may 
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direct,  a  number  of  electors  equal  to  the  whole 
number  of  the  Senators  and  Representatives  to 
wluch  the  State  may  be  entitled  in  Congress." 
The  power  is  hero  evidently  lodged  in  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State,  and  the  Legislature  pcjssesses 
the  right  of  directing  the  mode  by  which  it 
may  be  exercised. 

However  wisely  this  power  of  directing  the 
manner  of  appointment  may  be  supposed  to  be 
lodged,  it  is  certainly  any  thing  but  uniformity. 
The  case  would  bo  rare,  indeed,  when  the  fluc- 
tuating counsels  of  four  and  twenty  distinct 
and  independent  legislative  bodies  would  inva- 
riably conduct  them  all  to  one  common  result  ? 

Sir,  this  want  of  uniformity  is,  by  no  means, 
the  most  serious  mischief  that  "ftnpends  the  ex- 
ising  system.  Those  creative  acts  of  popular 
sovereignty,  which  infuse  vitality  into  all  our 
Governments,  never  intended  to  leave  those 
agencies  of  their  creation  subject  to  control  or 
destruction,  from  any  other  quarter  than  the 
sovereign  will  creating  them.  The  conserva- 
tive principle,  in  the  mechanism  of  political  in- 
stitution, is  its  own  inherent  means  for  contin- 
ued existence.  Now,  this  constitution  has  not 
provided,  within  itself,  by  its  own  action,  the 
essential  principle  of  self-preservation.  Can 
that  be  called  a  safe  system,  which  is  not  armed 
with  a  power,  indispensably  necessary  in  cre- 
ating and,  protecting  its  essential  organs  ?  A 
very  slight  attention  to  the  constitution  will 
show  to  us  its  entire  dependence  upon  the 
Legislaftires  of  an  inconsiderable  proportion  of 
the  States,  and  of  less  than  one-tenth  of  the 
members  of  this  House,  for  the  appointment  of 
the  Executive. 

What  is  your  whole  number  of  members 
upon  this  floor?  Two  hundred  and  thirteen 
Representatives  are  in  this  House,  from  twen- 
ty-four States.  The  absence,  either  intentional 
or  accidental,  of  the  delegations  from  nine 
States,  will  defeat  this  eventual  appointment, 
and  nine  of  the  smaller  States  send  into  this 
House  but  twenty  Representatives.  It  is  thus 
seen  that,  in  the  popular  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  Representatives  of  less  than  one- 
tenth  part  of  the  American  people  may  dissolve 
the  Union  of  the  States,  and  leave  it  a  wreck 
upon  the  strand.  Although  the  Government  is 
divided  into  three  departments,  yet  each  is 
wrapped  up,  and  indissolubly  connected  with 
others.  Tear  from  it  the  Executive  branch, 
(most  especially  this  branch,)  and  all  is  lost. 

The  Revolutionary  "War  presents  us  with  un- 
numbered instances  of  State  dereliction  from 
constitutional  obligation,  in  the  midst  of  the 
struggle,  and  in  the  glow  of  patriotism.  The 
present  constitution  is  the  creature  of  State 
delinquency. 

Let  me  invite  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  opposes  all  amendment,  to  go  with 
me  into  the  history  of  his  own  State.  Let  me 
beg  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  (Mr. 
Stobks,)  to  turn  to  the  annals  of  that  great 
Commonwealth  which  he,  in  part,  represents. 
Let  me  request  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 


sey to  recollect  the  difficulties  of  1800,  in  mak- 
ing up  their  electoral  vote — and  I  will  then  en- 
treat the  delegates  from  Vermont,  Mainland, 
and  Virginia,  to  adopt  the  counsels  of  concilia- 
tion and  prevention  which  their  several  States 
pursued  in  those  distracting  times.  In  the  two 
first  elections,  Pennsylvania  had  voted  by  Gen- 
eral Ticket,  but  her  law  then  expired  by  its 
own  limitation.  Her  Legislature  convened 
while  all  the  springs  of  party  feeling  were  in 
full  excitement.  The  House  of  Representatives 
demanded  one  mode  of  appointing  electors,  the 
Senate  another.  Every  effort  to  produce  har- 
mony of  opinion,  and  concert  of  movement, 
was  frustrated  by  the  force  of  party.  And, 
although  no  law  existed,  with  no  provided 
means  of  fulfilling  the  commands  of  the  Fede- 
ral Constitution,  and  no  session'  of  the  Legisla- 
ture intervening,  before  the  election  of  a  Presi- 
dent, yet  both  Houses  adjourned,  with  a  total 
neglect  of  this  Important  duty,  and  to  that  ex- 
tent, with  a  secession  from  the  Union.  This 
struggle  in  the  Legislature  presented  one  con- 
tinual scene  of  strife,  crimination,  and  recrimi- 
nation. The  voice  of  ,the  people  was  totally 
disregarded  in  the  confiict,  although  public 
opinion  was  not  inactive :  for  it  had  disclosed 
itself  in  one  embodied  front,  and  spoke  a  lan- 
guage that  was  both  heard  and  understood. 
In  relation  to  this  duty,  the  same  discord  pre- 
vailed between  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Council  of  New  Jersey  that  had  given 
so  much  inquietude  to  Pennsylvania,  but  these 
distracting  views  yielded,  happily,  to  a  temper 
of  conciliation,  upon  a  special  and  extraordina- 
ry meeting  of  the  Legislature. 

The  States  of  Vermont  and  Massachusetts 
proposed  and  approved  amendments  to  the 
constitution,  and  a  similar  one  was  offered,  in 
Congress,  by  a  Representative  from  New 
Hampshire.  These  propositions  reached  no 
farther  than  to  expunge  the  indiscriminate  vote 
for  two  persons,  and  to  designate  the  President 
andVice  President.  Virginia  saw  the  evil  in 
.all  its  deformity,  and  proposed  to  amend  the 
constitution  in  a  manner  that  would  reach  and 
eradicate  the  threatening  mischief.  Her  coun- 
sels were  enlightened  at  the  time  by  an  illustri- 
ous man,  who  had  much  agency  in  forming  and 
putting  into  motion  the  present  system  of  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  who  has  since  worn  so 
well  the  highest  honors  of  the  Union— upon 
hun  devolved  the  task  of  warding  off  these  be- 
settmg  calamities— a  double  duty  pressed  itself 
upon  him.  When  the  plan  first  went  into  op- 
eration, under  the  influence  of  those  patriot 
and  genial  feelings,  which  are  a  happy  substi- 
tute for  Government  itself,  there  was  nothing 
of  that  bane  of  imion  resulting  from  the  rival- 
ship  and  jealousy  of  State  power  and  sectional 
influence.  Unfortunately,  these  passions  were 
engendered  in  the  lust  of  domination,  and  sev- 
eral of  the  States  had  so  altered  their  mode  of 
exercising  the  choice  of  electors,  as  to  mar 
the  better  designs  of  the  constitution,  and  to 
hold  the  gi-eatest  weight  in  the  election  by 
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State  concentration.  Virginia  could  not  be- 
hold this  condition  of  things  with  silence  nor 
indifference.  Her  statesmen  had  not  only  to 
defend  and  secure  her  appropriate  influence  in 
the  contest  then  pending,  but  to  propose  a  re- 
form in  the  plan  itself,  which  would  spare  us 
the  return  of  these  convulsive  contests.  The 
principles  of  self-defence,  which  are  admitted 
and  enjoined  by  every  code  of  morals  and  of 
law,  justified  the  State  in  putting  on  the  armor 
of  concentration,  and  in  strikipg  with  ^11  the 
force  of  one  collected  blow.  She  was  indiffer- 
ent neither  to  her  powers  nor  her  duties.  The 
General  Ticket  system  was  in  itself  enough  to 
guard  the  State  against  all  the  dangers  of  com- 
bination in  others ;  yet  the  violent  distractions 
of  the  States,  and,  above  all,  the  imminent 
hazard  of  the  constitution  itself,  called  Vir- 
ginia to  loftier  purposes  and  to  sublimer  duties. 
Convulsion  and  tumult  had  agitated  several 
parts  of  the  Union :  hers  was  the  grateful  task 
to  pour  oil  upon  the  waves;  to  present  the 
beacon  that  might  enlighten  and  direct  her  sis- 
ter States ;  and  to  supply  a  safe  defence  for  the 
wholesome  principles  of  the  constitution,  both 
from  open  violence  and  insidious  attack.  Her 
General  Assembly  was  then  rent  into  parties, 
heated  and  exasperated  by  collision,  but,  in  this 
great  and  solemn  duty,  party  paused,  and  fac- 
tion was  silent.  Eevererice  for  the  constitu- 
tion, love  for  the  Union,  and  for  that  equality 
which  is  the  nurse  of  cgfcjord,  prevailed  over 
the  ignoble  passions  of  t"hour,  and  produced, 
in  one  common  effort  by  both  parties,  that 
amendment  which  is  embraced  in  one  of  the 
resolutions  now  submitted  by  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina,  (Mr.  MoDuitie.)  The 
opinions  of  such  men,  and  under  such  circum- 
stances, ought  not  to  be  lightly  regarded.  The 
General  Ticket  mode  of  appointment  was  sus- 
tained by  Mr.  Madison,  upon  the  single  basis  of 
retributive  justice.  He  was  the  parent  of  the 
law  in  Virginia,  and  took  especial  care  that 
his  views  should  not  be  left  open  to  future 
cavil,  by  inserting  them  in  the  preamble  to  the 
bill  which  he  introduced.  As  it  is  before  me. 
Ml'.  Chairman,  I  crave  your  indulgence  while  I 
read  it. 

"  Whereas,  until  some  uniform  mode  of  choosing 
a  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  prescribed  by  an  amendment  to  the 
constitution,  it  may  happen,  under  a  law  of  this 
Commonwealth,  for  appointing  electors  for  that 
purpose,  that  a  choice  may  take  place  contrary  to 
the  will  of  a  majority  of  the  United  States,  and 
also  contrary  to  the  will  of  a  majority  of  the  people 
of  this  State,  which  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States ;  and,  although  this  Common- 
wealth is  willing  to  accede  to  any  reasonable  and 
proper  amendment  of  the  said  constitution,  to 
remedy  the  said  evil,  yet,  forasmuch  as  it  ought,  in 
the  mean  time,  to  be  counteracted,  by  every  con- 
stitutional regulation  within  the  power  of  the  Legis- 
lature, until  it  shall  be  so  removed :  be  it  enacted," 

This   preamble  was   not  a  delusive  feint. 


which  looked  to  nothing  beyond  the  expression 
of  abstract  opinions,  and  the  attainment  of 
temporary  purposes.  I  repeat,  that  an  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution,  having  for  its  object 
a  permanent  mode  of  choosing  by  districts, 
was  offered,  and  adopted  with  a  unanimity  which 
distinguished  no  other  act  of  the  General  As- 
sembly at  that  session.  A  few  days  after  this 
movement  in  Virginia,  one  of  the  delegates 
from  that  State,  (John  Nicholas,)  chosen  by  the 
p^ple  that  I  represent  upon  this  floor,  offered 
the  same  amendment. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ev- 
eebtt)  assures  us  that  no  failure  has  occurred 
in  the  operations  of  the  existing  system ;  and 
that  the  objections  now  urged  grow  out  of  the 
election  of  the  present  Chief  Magistrate — an 
officer  who  has  received  the  "  highest  marks  of 
confidence  from  every  Administration ;"  and 
this  result  showed,  as  he  said,  ^'per/eat  success, 
unexampled  success,  glorious  success." 

I  have  not  heard  urged,  in  this  debate,  any 
personal  objections  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  opposition  was  exclusively 
to  the  mode  of  his  election ;  to  the  belief  that 
the  primary  and  secondary  intention  of  the 
constitution  had  been  defeated ;  and  that  the 
election  was  made  in  violation  of  the  will  of  a 
majority  of  the  people  and  a  majority  of  the 
States.  It  is  in  vain  to  tell  me,  that  any  man 
possessed  the  confidence  of  every  Administra- 
tion, when  I  see  that  he  is  not  clothed  with 
that  confidence  which  the  constitution  demands 
for  his  investment. 

The  tendency  of  the  proposition  now  in  de- 
bate to  trench  upon  the  power  of  the  States  in 
their  corporate  capacities,  has  been  urged  with 
fervor  and  ability,  by  my  colleagues,  (Messrs. 
Aeohee  and  Stevenson,)  and  also  by  the  gen- 
tlemen from  New  York  and  Massachusetts, 
(Mr.  Stoees  and  Mr.  Eveeett.) 

Sir,  uniformity  of  any  kind,  in  the  opera- 
tions of  this  Government,  must,  in  itself,  en- 
croach upon  the  power  of  action  in  the  States ; 
and  yet  it  has  b§en  repeatedly  admitted,  in  the 
progress  of  this  discussion,  that  uniformity  of 
movement,  in  the  local  authorities,  is  greatly 
to  be  wished  in  this  respect.  Is  not  this  dread 
of  encroachment  rather  a  figment  of  the  fancy, 
than  the  sober  reality  of  enlightened  judg- 
ment ?  Is  it  not  an  apprehension  existing  in 
speculations  upon  the  theory  of  our  system, 
rather  than  a  deliberate  conviction  of  mis- 
chievous results  in  its  practical  operations? 
Power  is  valuable  in  its  possession  only  as  it 
enables  us  to  advance  the  public  weal,  to  pro- 
mote national  prosperity,  and  to  secure  the 
blessings  of  free  institutions  to  the  present  and 
future  generations  of  men.  Appropriated  to 
malverse  purposes,  and  to  other  ends  than 
these,  delegated  power  becomes  alarming  to 
society,  and  subversive  of  every  legitimate  ob- 
ject in  the  social  compact.  If  rightfully  em- 
ployed, this  power  of  directing  the  mode  of 
appointing  electors  is  but  an  instrumental 
agency  in  the  State  Legislatures. 
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The  first  reflection  which  occurs  upon  the 
claim  of  power  for  the  State  Legislatures,  is, 
that  they,  of  themselves,  do,  in  eflect,  give  the 
vote  for  President,  instead  of  directing  a  mode 
by  which  the  people  of  the  State  may  choose 
the  electors ;  and  this  result  subverts  the  whole 
theory  of  the  constitution,  and  invades  its  best 
principles. 

First,  the  President  (or  rather  the  candidate 
for  that  station)  is  made  to  appoint  the  elector 
— not  the  elector  to  appoint  the  President. 
The  elector,  by  previous  arrangement,  is  clothed 
with  the  power  of  voting,  for  no  other  reason 
than  his  devotion  to  a  particular  candidate. 
The  forms  of  the  constitution  are  preserved,  in 
giving  the  elector  an  empty  shadow  of  power, 
while  its  efficient  substance  has  been  already 
exercised  (not  by  the  elector,  nor  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State,  but)  by  its  Legislature. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable,  in  the  progres- 
sive formation  of  this  constitution,  than  the 
extreme  caution  employed  in  excluding  the 
State  Legislatures  from  any  positive  elective 
agency  in  making  the  Chief  Executive  Magis- 
trate. 

In  our  political  system,  the  restraints  on 
power,  and  the  security  of  public  liberty,  re- 
sult from  the  happy  combination  of  State,  fed- 
erate, and  popular  action.  The  fruits  of  this 
combination  constitute  the  unshared  possession 
of  this  land,  and  supply  to  us  that  meliorating 
principle,  which  expands  itself  to  the  widest 
exigencies  of  national  progress. 

Any  invasion  upon  the  reserved  sovereignty 
of  the  States,  considered  as  political  societies, 
must  always  be  received  with  distrust.  But, 
we  should  not  permit  this  jealous  sentiment  to 
conduct  us  into  error. 

A  slight  attention  to  historical  facts,  will  dis- 
close to  us  the  material  action  of  the  States  in 
the  Federal  plan.  The  recommendation  of 
Congress,  in  1787,  was,  "  for  a  firm  national 
Government,  and  that  the  Convention  shall 
■  render  the  constitution  adequate  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  Government,  and  the  preservation 
of  the  Union." 

The  States  were  not  prepared  to  follow  the 
counsels  of  Congress ;  and,  in  acceding  to  the 
call  of  a  Convention,  they  recommended  a  Fed- 
eral, not  a  National  Government.  Several 
States  delayed,  for  a  time,  to  appoint  any  dele- 
gates, and  Rhode  Island  declined,  altogether,  a 
representation  in  the  Convention.  Delaware 
coupled  her  acceptance  of  the  invitation  with 
an  express  condition  that  the  system  should  se- 
cure to  each  State  an  equal  vote  in  Congress. 

The  first  movements  of  the  Convention  were 
evidently  in  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Congress  for  a  national  plan.  The 
propositions  of  Governor  Randolph  and  Mr. 
Pinckney,  both  point  to  that  result ;  and  the 
votes  of  the  Convention,  in  its  early  sessions, 
indicate,  most  distinctly,  its  preference  for  the 
National,  over  the  Federal  system.  The  grad- 
ual operation  of  public  sentiment  upon  its  de- 
liberations, is  visible  in  the  progressive  devel- 


opment of  the  federative  feature,  and  the  po- 
sition which  it  is  finally  made  to  assume  in  the 
plan  itself.  But,  Mr.  Ohainnan,  I  repeat,  that 
we  must  look  into  the  Senate  for  the  lodgment 
of  State  influence  in  the  action  of  this  Govern- 
ment. 

The  distribution  of  electoral  power  present- 
ed a  complicated  question :  Two  principles  had 
already  been  fixed  as  the  basis  of  our  Govern- 
ment. The  first  resulting  from  the  agency  of 
the  people ;  the  second  from  the  agency  of  the 
States.  The  first  securing  the  rights  of  the 
people ;  the  second  the  sovereignty  of  the 
States ;  both  were  considered  essential  to  free- 
dom. Certain  political  functions  were  required 
to  be  performed  by  both  of  these  agencies,  and 
each  possessed  a  check  upon  the  other. 

The  election  of  1801  disclosed  the  dangers 
that  hung  over  those  provisions  of  the  consti- 
tution. The  amendment  which  followed,  en- 
croached upon  the  federative  principle,  and 
fixed  the  popular  will  as  the  basis  of  the  elec- 
tion. Designating  in  the  ballots  the  candidates 
for  the  office  of  President  and  Vice  President, 
limited  the  contingent  choice  of  the  States.  The 
candidate  for  Vice  President  was  no  longer 
within  the  range  of  State  selection.  It  tram- 
mels the  federate  power,  and  binds  it  to  the 
popular  will ;  it  prohibits  the  States  from  put- 
ting into  the  Chief  Executive  office  an  individ- 
ual intended  by  the  people  for  another  station. 
Nor  does  it  stop  hMjfc— the  right  of  choice  ia 
narrowed  into  a  smalffi:  compass,  by  requiring 
it  to  be  made  from  the  three  highest  on  the 
people's  list,  in  substitution  of  the  number 
five. 

This  change  in  the  constitution  is  a  conclu- 
sive reply  to  much  of  the  argument  we  have 
heard.  It  fixes  public  opinion  as  the  element 
of  our  policy,  and  as  the  basis  of  our  political 
structure. 

Whenever  an  Executive  comes  into  office  by 
an  appointment  from  this  House,  dangerous 
consequences  inevitably  result.  Congress  is 
converted  into  an  arena  for  electioneering 
strife ;  its  sublimer  duties  are  obscured  in  the 
conflict.  The  President,  so  chosen,  will  em- 
ploy all  the  arts  of  management  and  concilia- 
tion to  win  the  favor  of  his  enemies,  in  the 
hope  that,  by  these  means,  he  may  secure  a 
majority  for  the  next  election. 

IJpon  the  other  hand,  those  opposing  divi- 
sions, which  constitute  a  majority  when  consoli- 
dated, will  not  be  idle  spectators  of  passing 
events.  However  segregated  they  may  once 
have  been,  the  triumph  of  a  minority  will  fur- 
nish a  sufficient  principle  of  cohesion,  to  unite 
them  in  future  action,  and  to  secure  a  success- 
ful result.  Amid  these  conflicts,  public  inter- 
est is  a  victim  and  a  sacrifice.  Here  is  a  seri- 
ous consideration  for  all.  The  hour  is  upon  the 
wing,  when  greater  difficulties  may  obstruct 
this  salutary  change.  Political  evils  grow  in- 
veterate, and  become  incurable.  To  deliver  a 
diseased  and  debilitated  Government  from  the 
complicated  miseries  under  which  it  may,  in 
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some  distant  age,  lay  expiring,  is  an  impracti- 
cable task.  The  mischief  is  now  but  a  seed- 
ling, a  germ  in  the  constitution.  Crush  it,  and 
it  is  no  more ;  warm  it  into  life,  and  some  nox- 
ious Upas  will  grow  up  from  it,  whose  branch- 
es will  overshadow  the  Republic,  and  stifle 
popular  liberty. 


TntTESDAT,  March  30. 
Amendment  of  the  Constitution. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  MoDtrFFiE,  the  House  then 
went  iuto  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state 
of  the  Union,  Mr.  Dwiqht  in  the  chair,  on  the 
proposed  amendments  to  the  constitution,  oflfered 
by  Mr.  MoDitffie  : 

And  the  amendment,  oflfered  by  Mr.  Cook, 
to  be  added  to  the  first  branch  of  Mr.  McDui'- 
fie's  amendment,  being  also  under  consider- 
ation : 

Mr.  Babtlett  said:  I  am  opposed  to  the 
resolutions  now  under  consideration;  to  the 
amendment;  the  amendment  of  the  amend- 
ment; and  the  twenty-one  other  resolutions 
for  altering  the  constitution,  which  have  been 
referred  to  this  committee. 

When  the  subject  of  a  change  of  any  of  the 
provisions  of  the  constitution  was  first  intro- 
duced, I  regretted  that  there  should  exist,  or 
should  be  supposed  to  exist,  a  necessity  for  its 
discussion.  I  believed  of  the  constitution,  as 
of  aU  other  results  of  human  effort,  that  it  was 
imperfect.  I  had  fears  that  imperfections 
would  be  exhibited,  for  which  no  practicable 
remedy  could  be  found ;  and  that  thus  our  la- 
bors, instead  of  improving  our  condition,  would 
serve  only  to  weaken  our  political  institutions, 
by  diminishing  our  respect  for  them.  But,  so 
far  from  such  an  effect  upon  my  mind,  after  an 
unremitted  attention  to  the  elaborate  and  pro- 
tracted discussion,  I  look  to  the  oonstitution 
AS  IT  IS,  with  better  hopes,  with  increased  con- 
fidence and  veneration.  Should  such  be  the 
influence  of  this  investigation  upon  the  com- 
munity— ^impatient  as  the  nation  may  be  of  the 
debate — ^I  shall  never  deem  it  to  have  been  the 
wasted  time  of  the  House.  Whatever  disposi- 
tion this  tribunal  may  make  of  the  different 
propositions  before  it,  the  principles  advanced 
in  the  discussion  deserve  consideration ;  and, 
as  touching  the  foundations  of  our  Govern- 
ment, are  of  deep  and  lasting  interest,  in  their 
character,  their  application,  and  their  conse- 
quences. 

The  resolutions  before  us,  when  originaEy 
introduced,  proposed,  first,  the  plan  of  the 
General  District  system,  and,  secondly,  the 
scheme  of  taking  from  the  House  the  power  of 
election  by  States.  But,  by  an  adroit  military 
manoeuvre,  the  whole  order  of  attack  upon  the 
constitution  is  reversed,  and  the  resolutions 
now  propose,  first,  to  take  from  the  States  their 
contingent  right  of  election,  by  the  House, 
and,  secondly,  the  right  of  regulating  the  elec- 
tion by  districts,  or  General  Ticket  system. 
There  is  unquestionable  generalship  in  this. 
Vol.  IX.— 6 


The  scattered  forces  that  may  be  gathered 
round  the  rights  of  the  small  States,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  easily  vanquished. 

The  successful  operation  of  our  Govemmenli, 
thus  far,  should  not  lead  us,  in  our  exultation, 
to  believe  it  so  settled  and  permanent,  that  we 
may  venture  safely  to  test  it  with  all  sorts  of 
untried  schemes.  In  the  triumph  o^  its  antici- 
pated perpetuity,  a  gentleman  near  me  exulted, 
even  in  the  language  of  Napoleon,  in  his  pride. 
l^t  us  take  with  that,  too,  its  instructions.  It 
was,  when  receiving  adoration  from  the  Mame- 
lukes, on  the  plains  of  Egypt,  that  the  con» 
queror  exclaimed,  "  Forty  centuries  shall  look 
down  from  yonder  pyramids  upon  our  achieve- 
ments ;"  and  yet,  less  than  one-fourth  of  one 
of  those  periods  found  him  chained  in  mid- 
ocean  to  a  desolate  rock. 

We  are  reminded  that  our  fathers  here  kin- 
dled the  beacon  fire  of  liberty,  while  our  foes 
still  predict  that  it  is  but  the  transient  flash  of 
a  meteor,  soon  to  leave  the  world  in  deeper 
gloom.  We  glory  to  see  its  blaze,  in  our  own 
time,  gleaming  along  the  mountains  of  our 
southern  hemisphere,  and  even  penetrating  the 
darkness  of  European  despotism.  May  it  con- 
tinue to  burti  with  a  purer  and  a  brighter 
flame,  till,  when  the  tide  of  war  and  desolation 
abate,  its  light,  reflected  from  the  whole  arch 
of  heaven,  shall  remain,  the  bow  of  peace  and 
of  liberty  to  the  emancipated  nations  of  the 
earth. 

Mr.  MoDuFFiE  then  observed,  that  he  had 
expected  and  intended,  according  to  the  under- 
standing yesterday,  to  have  addressed  the  com- 
mittee to-day  in  reply  to  the  several  gentlemen 
who  had  spoken  in  opposition  to  the  resolu- 
tions— but,  as  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  had  greatly  exceeded  the 
time  he  had  anticipated,  he  must  defer  his  re- 
ply tin  to-morrow. 

Some  conversation  took  place  between  Messrs. 
Babtlett,  MoDditie,  and  Wbbstee,  the  result 
of  which  was,  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to 
close  this  discussion  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Cook  then  addressed  the  committee  in 
favor  of  taking  the  Presidential  election  from 
the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  and  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  resolution,  (which  he  offered  yester- 
day, and  was  afterwards  withdrawn.) 

Mr.  Cook  concluded  his  remarks  about  three 
o'clock,  when,  on  motion  of  Mr.  MoDotfik, 
the  committee  rose. 


Feidat,  March  31. 
Amendment  of  the  Constitution. 

The  House  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee 
of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  Mr. 
MoLane,  of  Delaware,  in  the  chair,  on  the 
resolutions  for  the  amendment  of  the  constitu- 
tion. 

Mr.  MoDuefib  addressed  the  committee  in 
support  of  the  amendments — and  in  reply  to 
the  several  speeches  made  in  opposition  to  him, 
as  follows : 
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Mr.  Chairman :  I  feel  most  deeply  sensible  of 
the  difficulties  by  which  I  am  surrounded,  and 
of  the  painful  and  embarrassing^  responsibility 
of  the  position  I  occupy,  in  relation  to  this  im- 
portant proposition.  If  it  had  not  been  aU 
along  apparent,  from  the  very  nature  of  things, 
it  is  now  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  course 
and  charaoter  of  the  arguments  urged  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  proposed  amendment,  that  he 
who  attempts,  under  any  circumstances,  to 
effect  a  fundamental  change  of  existing  insti- 
tutions, particularly  if  the  object  of  that  change 
is  to  divest  those  of  power  who  have  been  in 
the  habit  either  of  using  or  abusing  it — under- 
takes, if  not  a  rash  and  hazardous,  certainly  an 
Herculean  task.  He  must  not  only  encounter 
the  intrinsic  difiBculties  inseparably  connected 
with  the  merits  of  every  such  proposition,  by 
vanquishing  objections  which  naturally  present 
themselves  even  to  the  most  dispassionate  un- 
derstandings ;  but  he  must  encounter  and  van- 
quish those  very  peissions  and  prejuAces  by 
which  the  judgments  of  men  are  most  liable  to 
be  disturbed  and  perverted,  in  the  conduct  of 
political  affairs. 

In  reference  to  the  general  conduct  and  char- 
acter of  the  argument  in  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posed amendment,  I  must  be  permitted  to  say, 
that  not  a  single  gentleman  who  has  spoken  in 
opposition  to  both  resolutions,  has  met  my 
arguments  fairly,  or  pretended  to  answer  them 
as  they  were  really  presented. 

The  honorable  gentleman  from  New  York, 
(Mr.  Stores,)  opened  his  address  by  warning 
us  not  to  tread,  with  unhallowed  feet,  on  the 
holy  ground  of  the  constitution;  and  every 
gentleman  who  has  followed  in  his  wake,  has 
favored  the  committee  with  a  grave  and  por- 
tentous homily  on  the  sacredness  of  the  consti- 
tution, the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  and  the 
danger  of  innovation.  These,  sir,  are  the 
hackneyed  and  threadbare  arguments.  I  was 
not,  therefore,  surprised,  to  hear  them  repeat- 
ed, with  all  the  changes  which  could  be  rung 
upon  them,  on  the  present  occasion.  But  I 
confess,  sir,  that  I  was  not  prepared  to  hear  the 
extraordinary  doctrine  advanced  by  the  honor- 
able gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Ev- 
BEETT,)  on  this  subject :  a  doctrine  which, 
though  I  have  paid  some  little  attention  to  the 
history  and  philosophy  of  Government,  it  has 
been  my  lot  to  hear,  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life,  advanced  on  the  floor  of  the  American 
Congress.  No,  sir,  I  did  not  expect  to  hear,  in 
an  age  distinguished  for  its  improvements  in 
political  science,  and  in  the  popular  branch  of 
the  freest  Government  on  earth,  a  doctrine 
which  even  the  Mlmars  of  the  Old  World  did 
not  dare  to  advance,  as  an  offering  at  the  shrine 
of  despotic  power,  when  the  "  divine  right  of 
kings  "  was  assumed  as  the  only  legitimate  basis 
of  Government.  "What  is  it,  sir?  That  it  is 
unconstitutional  to  amend  the  constitution ;  or, 
as  the  gentleman  in  another  place  expressed  it, 
in  a  more  philosophical  and  imposing  form,  it 
is  incompetent  for  political  functionaries  to  as- 


sume that  the  constitution,  from  which  they 
derive  their  existence,  is  imperfect.  As  this 
strange  and  startling  proposition  is  in  direct 
contradiction  both  to  the  letter  and  common 
sense  of  the  constitution,  I  shall  certainly  not 
gravely  set  about  refuting  it  by  argument.  It 
has  at  least  the  advantage  of  being  beyond  the 
reach  of  that  weapon. 

In  the  National  Journal  of  the  10th  of  Au- 
gust, 1824,  are  these  authoritative  declarations: 
'^Faeta  artd  inference:  1st.  That  if  Mr.  Craw- 
ford should  be  elected,  we  cannot  expect  from 
him,  or  from  his  friends,  any  movement  in 
favor  of  an  amendment  of  the  constitution, 
securing  to  the  people  the  right  and  power  of 
electing  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
2dly.  If  Mr.  Adams  should  be  elected,  we 
think  we  may  safely  aflBrm  our  belief,  that  he 
will  conscientiously  and  firmly  do  all  that  it 
may  be  proper  for  him  to  do,  to  secure  the 
election  of  the  President  in  the  hands  of  the 
people."  3dly.  "  If  Mr.  Clay  should  he  elect- 
ed, he  and  his  friends  will  be  bound,  by  a  re- 
gard for  consistency,  if  by  no  political  consid- 
erations, to  pursue  the  same  course.  If  there 
were  no  other  objection  to  the  election  of  Mr. 
Crawford,  that  which  has  been  stated  would 
be  sufficient.  We  sincerely  believe  that  an 
election  by  the  people,  in  the  worst  possible 
mode  that  could  be  devised  by  those  whose 
object  was  to  devise  the  best,  would  be  infinite- 
ly preferable  to  the  best  possible  mode  of  elect- 
ing a  President,  in  which  Congress  or  the  State 
Legislatures  have  any  concern." 

Eeferring  to  an  article  in  which  the  editors 
of  the  Intelligmeer  had  expressed  an  earnest 
hope  that  a  uniform  system  of  voting  by  dis- 
tricts would  be  established  before  another 
Presidential  term  should  elapse,  the  Journal  of 
25th  August  contains  the  following  commen- 
tary : 

"  We  presented  it  to  our  readers,  with  a  strong 
expression  of  our  entire  concurrence  in  its  senti- 
ments." "  If  the  editors  of  the  National  Intelli- 
gencer are  sincere,  as  we  believe  they  are,  in  the 
expression  of  their  earnest  hope,  they  are  bound 
by  conscience,  by  honor,  by  patriotism,  to  give 
their  support  to  some  other  candidate,  from  whom 
and  whose  friends  may  be  confidently  anticipated 
every  effort  to  accomplish,  and,  indeed,  the  actual 
accomplishment  of  a  hope,  the  failure  of  which  wiU 
be  the  ruin  of  this  nation,  and  fnally  of  the  cause  of 
free  government  throughout  the  world." 

Deeply  as  I  have  felt,  sir,  on  this  subject,  I 
have  used  no  language  stronger  than  this. 

Such,  sir,  were  the  avowed  principles  of  Mr. 
Adams,  while  a  candidate ;  principles  directly 
hostile  to  his  subsequent  practices.  By  advert- 
ing to  the  letter  of  acceptance  which  he  ad- 
dressed to  the  committee  of  this  House,  which 
announced  to  Mm  the  fact  of  his  election,  it 
will  beseen  that,  at  that  period,  he  still  felt  the 
obligation  of  the  pledge  which  had  been  given 
to  the  nation,  and  was  still  disposed  to  do 

I  homage  to  the  principles  which  had  been  vio- 

'  lated  in  his  election. 
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I  shall  now  proceed  to  show  that,  hy  some 
strange  fatality,  not  only  the  President  himself, 
but  his  prominent  and  leading  supporters,*edi- 
torial  and  congressional,  have  undergone  a 
most  extraordinary  change  of  opinion  on  this 
very  subject.  The  Journal,  which  had  recently 
denounced  as  ''  aristocrats  and  usurpers  "  those 
Representatives  who  did  not  "  respond  to  the 
voice  of  the  people,  and  give  it  its  full  effect," 
suddenly  changed  its  principles  on  the  forma- 
tion of  the  coalition  between  Mr.  Adams  and 
Mr.  Clay,  and  eulogized  the  latter  gentleman 
for  his  "  independence  "  in  disregarding  the  re- 
quest of  the  Kentucky  Legislature,  and  the 
known  and  undisputed  will  of  the  people  of 
that  State.  But  the  change  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  editorial  organ  of  the  Administra- 
tion, is  not  more  striking  than  that  which  is 
exhibited  in  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
(Mr.  Stoees,)  who  is  put  forward  on  this  occa- 
sion, in  the  front  rank,  as  their  champion  on 
this  floor.  Two  years  ago,  when  I  introduced 
these  very  resolutions,  they  were  referred  to  a 
select  committee,  of  which  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  was  a  member ;  and  I  then  found 
him  my  most  strenuous  and  ardent  coadjutor. 

In  proceeding  to  answer  the  arguments  of 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Ever- 
ett,) and  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  (Mr. 
Stores,)  against  the  District  system,  I  shall 
have  the  full  weight  of  both  their  former  opiu- 
ions  to  aid  me  in  the  undertaking :  for  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  also,  as  was  shown  by 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Baebotte,) 
maintained,  two  years  ago,  that  the  plan  of  the 
new  Government  was  intended  to  subvert  the 
whole  system,  and  convert  the  Confederacy 
into  a  national  Government ;  though  he  can 
now  see  no  danger  but  in  the  choice  of  a  "  na- 
tional "  President  by  "  the  people  of  America," 
and  no  safety  but  in  the  federative  action  of 
the  States  in  that  election.  As  a  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Aeohee)  has  assumed  that 
public  opinion  is  opposed  to  this  (as  he  is 
pleased  to  term  it)  theoretical  branch  of  the 
proposed  amendment,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
set  him  right  on  this  subject,  by  recurring  to  a 
few  facts  connected  with  its  history. 

When  this  proposition,  some  eight  or  ten 
years  ago,  was  recommended  to  the  several 
States  by  the  Legislature  of  North  Carolina,  it 
was  adopted  by  the  Legislatures  of  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  States,  and  by  those  of  two  of  the 
largest.  New  York  and  Virginia,  almost  unani- 
mously. This  system  was  particularly  a  favor- 
ite in  New  England,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  re- 
collection and  abhorrence  of  the  Gerrymander- 
ing affair  in  Massachusetts ;  and  though  I  be- 
lieve it  was  adopted  by  every  New  England 
State,  yet  I  now  imderstand — and  it  is  one  of 
the  most  portentous  signs  of  the  times — that 
there  will  not  be  as  many  as  half  a  dozen  votes 
from  that  quarter  of  the  Union  in  favor  of 
either  branch  of  the  amendment.  The  Senate 
of  the  United  States  have  repeatedly  adopted, 
by  the  constitutional  majority  of  two-thirds. 


resolutions  in  favor  of  the  District  system,  and 
in  1820  this  House  sanctioned  it,  by  a  vote  of 
94  to  54,  wanting  but  four  or  five  votes  of  a 
constitutional  majority.  In  fact,  there  is  no . 
idea  that  strikes  the  sound  common  sense  of 
the  people  more  forcibly,  than  that  of  having 
some  uniform  system  of  giving  the  votes  of  the 
respective  States  on  this  great  question ;  and 
the  actual  experience  of  every  State  that  has 
made  the  experiment  of  the  General  Ticket 
eystem,  ffiis  demonstrated  that,  as  a  means  of 
ascertaining  the  voice  of  the  people,  it  is  a  de- 
lusive and  insulting  mockery.  And  yet,  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Aeohee)  is 
pleased  to  represent  me  as  a  "  theoretical  ge- 
nius," sacrificing  every  thing  to  mere  sym- 
metry, for  maintaining  the  expediency  of  this 
plain,  old-fashioned  District  system ;  when  all 
the  arguments  which  either  he  or  any  other 
gentleman  has  urged  against  it,  seem  to  me  to 
have  been  inspired  by  the  very  genius  of  meta- 
physical abstraction. 

In  answer  to  the  objection  which  I  urged 
against  the  General  Ticket  system,  that  it  tend- 
ed, by  an  inevitable  necessity,  to  throw  the 
whole  elective  power  of  a  State  into  the  hands 
of  a  few  political  managers,  acting  by  caucus 
nomination,  the  gentlemen  from  New  York  and 
Massachusetts  have  both  replied,  that,  by  the 
District  system,  you  would  increase  the  evil,  by 
multiplying  the  number  of  caucuses.  I  was 
not  surprised  to  hear  this  argument  from  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts :  for,  he  in- 
formed us  that  he  had  no  practical  knowledge 
of  the  subject ;  but  I  confess  I  heard  it  with 
astonishment,  coming  from  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  who  has  witnessed  the  operation, 
and  thoroughly  understands  the  principle  of 
the  caucus  system.  The  existence  of  a  caucus 
arises  entirely  out  of  the  necessity  of  prevent- 
ing distraction,  and  producing  concert,  in  the 
votes  of  a  large  mass  of  people,  who  have  a 
common  object  to  accomplish.  A  State,  for 
example,  that  has  thirty-six  electors  to  choose 
by  a  general  vote  of  the  people,  must  either 
submit  to  have  the  electors  nominated  by  some 
central  agency,  or  run  the  hazard  of  having  the 
popular  will  entirely  defeated  by  a  want  of 
concert  as  to  the  electoral  ticket.  Almost 
every  district  would  have  its  separate  list  of 
electors,  and,  though  agreeing  as  to  the  person 
they  might  desire  to  make  President,  they 
would  unavoidably  disagree  as  to  the  means  of 
effecting  the  object.  But,  sir,  divide  the  State 
into  thirty-six  districts,  each  pntitled  to  one 
vote,  and  acting  upon  its  own  separate  and  in- 
dependent basis,  and  there  will  exist  no  neces- 
sity for  the  preliminiitry  concert^  of  a  caucus 
nomination.  The  people  of  a  district  can  move 
in  concert,  without  any  such  machinery. 

I  will  now  invite  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee to  a  very  brief  examination  of  the  ob- 
jections urged  by  several  gentlemen  to  the  Dis- 
trict system,  founded  upon  its  supposed  tend- 
ency to  interfere  with  the  essential  rights  of 
the  States,  to  impair  the  federative  character 
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of  our  Government,  and  to  lead  to  its  consoli- 
dation. And  here,  sir,  I  cannot  but  remark, 
that  gentlemen  must  be  favored  with  some  spe- 
cial illumination  on  the  subject  of  State  rights, 
to  discover  that  they  are  engendered  by  a  sys- 
tem, proposed,  as  was  shown  by  a  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Baeboue,)  as  early  as  1799, 
by  Mr.  Madison ;  who,  of  all  the  statesmen  of 
this  country,  would  be  most  acute  to  detect, 
and  most  prompt  to  resist,  any  encroachment 
upon  the  rights  of  the  States.  • 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  has  been 
pleased  to  call  the  District  system  a  crucible, 
by  which  the  States  of  this  ITnion  were  to  be 
amalgamated  into  one  common  mass,  by  fusion ; 
and  has,  throughout  his  speech,  assumed  that  I 
have  proposed  and  maintained  what  I  expressly 
disclaimed,  and  what  is  nowhere  to  be  found, 
but  in  his  own  imagination,  and  in  the  resolu- 
tion of  his  colleague,  (Mr.  Gaknsbt.)  My 
proposition  distinctly  secures  to  each  State,  in 
the  primary  election,  the  precise  number  of 
votes  to  which  she  is  now  entitled.  The  peo- 
ple of  each  State  will  give  the  electoral  votes 
of  that  State,  in  districts,  laid  off  by  the  Legis- 
lature ;  and  how  the  people  are  to  be  melted 
into  one  mass,  by  being  separated  into  two 
hundred  and  sixty-one,  surpasses,  I  confess,  my 
poor  comprehension. 

The  constitution  has  provided,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  each  State  shall  give  a  certain  number 
of  electoral  votes  for  President,  and  that,  if 
any  one  person  shall  have  a  majority  of  those 
votes,  he  shall  be  the  President.  "We  then 
have  the  authority  of  the  constitution  itself  for 
saying,  that  this  is  the  best  mode  of  electing 
that  important  officer ;  in  other  words,  to  use 
the  language  of  the  Federalist,  that  the  framers 
of  the  constitution  intended  that  his  electors 
should  be  chosen  by  "  the  immediate  act  of  the 
American  people."  How,  then,  can  it  be  said, 
that  we  violate  the  principles  of  the  constitu- 
tion, by  making  those  principles  more  effec- 
tive ?  The  failure  to  elect  a  President  by  the 
primary  vote,  is  certainly  a  political  evil,  and 
is  so  regarded  by  the  constitution :  for  it  com- 
pels us  to  resort  to  a  mode  of  choice,  which,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  the  Convention  did  not 
think  the  best,  or  they  would  have  made  it  the 
primary  mode.  To  prevent  that  failure,  then, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  to  do  nothing  more  than  we 
should  be  authorized  to  do,  according  to  the 
restricted  notion  of  our  power  of  amendment, 
entertained  by  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts. It  would  be  only  carrying  the  existing 
principles  of  the  constitution  into  "  a  more 
perfect  and  happier  operation." 

There  cannot  be  a  greater  political  solecism 
than  that  which  is  involved  in  the  idea  of  com- 
mencing the  election  of  the  President  upon  one 
principle,  and  ending  it  according  to  another. 
If  the  popular  principle  is  the  true  principle  of 
this  election,  as  indicated  by  the  constitution 
itself,  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to 
abandon  it  entirely  as  soon  as  the  people,  at  the 
first  effort,  fail  to  give  a  majority  of  votes  for 


one  candidate.  It  looks  like  punishing  the 
people,  by  forfeiture,  for  not  being  more  unani- 
moift.  And  rest  assured,  sir,  they  will  adopt 
means  to  avoid  the  penalty  hereafter,  even  if 
you  do  not  amend  the  constitution.  Not  only 
the  large  States,  but  aU  the  States  that  regard 
the  principles  and  the  purity  of  our  Govern- 
ment as  objects  worth  preserving,  will  certain- 
ly concur  in  some  preliminary  measures  to 
make  the  popular  vote  conclusive,  and  prevent 
what,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances, 
is  a  great  national  evU — an  election  by  the 
House  of  Eepresentatives. 

In  my  opening  remarks,  I  stated  that,  in 
every  well-organized  Government,  extensive 
powers  must  be  vested  in  the  Executive  De- 
partment ;  that  the  only  effectual  means  of 
rendering  these  powers  compatible  with  public 
liberty,  was  an  efficient  and  direct  responsibil- 
ity to  the  people ;  and  that,  in  point  of  fact, 
the  power  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
was  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  king  of  Eng- 
land. This,  says  the  gentleman,  is  "  an  exag- 
geration too  violent  to  be  admitted  in  the  heat 
of  argument;"  but,  being  resolved  to  surpass 
his  antagonist,  in  whatever  he  undertakes,  even 
should  it  be  exaggeration,  he  asserts  that  the 
Executive  has  no  power  at  all;  that  we  Time 
no  Government/ 

The  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Baetlktt)  urges  it  as  an  argument  against 
taking  the  election  of  the  President  from  this 
House,  that  we  are  compelled  to  choose  one  of 
the  three  highest  on  .the  list  of  those  voted  for 
by  the  electors ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  of  very 
little  importance  which  of  them  we  choose, 
whether  the  highest  or  the  lowest.  In  my 
judgment,  a  stronger  argument  could  not  be 
advanced  for  divesting  this  House  of  the 
power  it  now  exercises.  If  it  is  of  so  little 
importance  which  of  the  three  prominent  can- 
didates shall  be  elected,  why  bring  the  agitat- 
ing question  into  this  House?  Why  expose 
this  body  to  certain  distraction  and  probable 
coiTuption,  when  there  is  no  object  to  be  ac- 
complished by  it  that  will  compensate  for  the 
hazard?  Shall  the  members  of  this  House 
wantonly  run  into  temptation,  merely  for  the 
sake  of  illustrating  their  incorruptible  purity  1 
The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  said, 
that,  if  the  king  of  England  were  elective  for 
four  years,  no  ministry  could  keep  their  seats 
for  four  weeks.  Sir,  if  I  know  any  thing  of 
England,  a  single  election  of  a  king,  by  the 
Parliament,  would  literally  destroy  the  political 
system,^  by  the  corruption  and  violence  to 
which  it  would  give  rise.  The  same  conse- 
quences, or  very  nearly  the  same,  must,  in  the 
course  of  time,  and  at  no  very  distant  period, 
take  place  in  this  country,  if  we  do  not  make 
this  change  in  our  constitution.  Ambition, 
that,  in  all  ages,  has  either  marched  to  empire 
through  blood  and  violence,  or  made  its  inglo- 
rious way  through  fraud  and  corruption,  is  the 
same  active,  restless,  and  ungovernable  passion 
here,  that  it  has  been  found  in  all  other  coun- 
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tries.  No  political  millennium  has  opened  upon 
us.  The  nature  of  man  is  unchanged.  We 
can  only  hope  for  exemption  from  the  corrup- 
tion and  depravity  which  history  records  of 
other  countries,  by  avoiding  the  imperfection 
in  our  political  organization  that  produced 
those  evils  in  their  systems. 

But,  appealing  from  the  history  of  other 
countries,  gentlemen  have  triumphantly  re- 
ferred to  our  own  to  disprove  the  alleged  im- 
perfection in  the  mode  of  choosing  the  Presi- 
dent. The  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Baetlett)  has  called  our  attention  to  the 
election  of  1801,  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  he  cites  the  success  of  Mr.  Jefferson 
as  a  proof  of  the  fitness  of  this  House  to  per- 
form the  electoral  function.  Sir,  the  gentle- 
man could  not  have  selected  a  more  unfortu- 
nate example  to  illustrate  his  argument.  K 
ever  there  was  a  dark  and  portentous  period  in 
our  political  history,  it  was  that  of  the  contest- 
ed election  between  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
Aaron  Burr,  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Those  who  were  then  on  the  theatre  of  politi- 
cal life,  can  tell  the  gentleman  with  what  trem- 
bling apprehensions,  with  what  indignant  de- 
nunciations, the  people  of  the  United  States 
looked,  week  after  week,  upon  the  disgraceful 
drama  that  was  going  on  within  these  walls ; 
when  the  peace  of  the  Union  and  the  fate  of 
the  Republic  were  suspended  on  a  thread,  and 
when  the  nation  was  finally  saved  from  the 
usurped  dominion  of  a  vile  and  unprincipled 
intriguer,  more  by  the  Providence  of  God,  than 
either  by  the  wisdom  or  virtue  of  those  upon 
whom  the  high  duty  had  devolved  of  electing 
a  President.  Sir,  what  was  the  principle  in- 
volved in  the  attempt,  so  nearly  consummated 
by  success,  to  make  Aaron  Burr  the  President, 
by  the  vote  of  this  House  ?  It  was  a  question 
of  naked,  unmitigated,  desperate  usurpation. 
With  the  undisputed  fact  before  them,  that  he 
had  not  received  one  solitary  vote  in  the  Union 
for  President,  there  were  found  in  these  walls, 
not  only  one  or  two  men,  but  almost  an  entire  par- 
ty, prepared  to  bid  a  bold  and  reckless  defiance, 
both  to  the  will  of  the  nation  and  the  princi- 
ples of  the  constitution.  If  they  had  succeed- 
ed, this  nation  would  have  been  shaken  to  its 
centre,  and  what  commenced  in  faction,  would, 
probably,  have  ended  in  blood.  And  yet  this 
scene,  where  all  the  madness  of  faction  pre- 
sided over  the  deliberations  of  the  conclave,  is 
referred  to  as  an  argument  against  taking  the 
election  from  this  House ! 

But  those,  it  may  be  said,  were  days  of  fac- 
tious violence,  when  the  country  was  divided 
into  two  organized  parties.  I  admit  they  were, 
sir ;  and  do  you  expect  a  new  era  in  history — 
that  we  are,  from  this  time  forward,  to  have 
no  parties  ? 

As  to  my  own  course,  it  is  distinctly  marked 
out.  I  shall  liberally  sustain  the  just  and 
proper  measures  of  this  Administration :  and, 
for  the  sake  of  illustrating  my  principles,  I 
wish  I  could  sustain  them  aU — but  I  shall  as 


decidedly  oppose  their  re-election.  Brought 
into  existence  by  the  sinful  embraces  of  an  un- 
principled coalition,  with  the  "  primal  curse  " 
of  uaurpation  indelibly  stamped  upon  them, 
no  subsequent  measures  can  purify  them  from 
the  original  sin  of  their  generation  and  birth. 

An  honorable  member  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Baetlett)  has  been  pleased  to  refer  to  the 
celebrated  sentiment  of  Mr.  Crawford — "  Judge 
the  Administration  by  their  measures  " — as  a 
Just  rebuke  to  the  petulance  of  faction.  Judge 
"he  Administration  by  their  measures !  No, 
sir ;  I  will  judge  of  the  measures  of  the  Ad- 
ministration by  their  own  intrinsic  merits :  but 
I  will  not  judge  of  the  Administration  by  their 
measures  only,  when  they  come  to  settle  the 
accounts  of  their  stewardship,  and  ask  for  a 
renewal  of  their  trust.  It  would  be  just  as 
reasonable  to  ask  of  me,  when  my  horse  is  sto- 
len, to  let  the  judgment  of  condemnation  de- 
pend, not  upon  the  fact  of  the  felony,  but  upon 
the  kindness  or  cruelty  with  which  the  thief 
should  use  the  stolen  animal. 

When  Mr.  MoDuffie  had  finished  his  argu- 
ment, Mr.  Teimble  obtained  the  floor,  but  gave 
way  at  the  request  of 

Mr.  EvBEETT,  who  begged  leave  to  offer  a 
single  word  of  explanation.  The  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina,  Mr.  E.  said,  has  taken 
occasion,  after  claiming  to  himself  the  merit  of 
exclusive  consistency  on  this  subject,  to  at- 
tempt to  fix  a  charge  of  inconsistency  and 
change  of  opinion  upon  me ;  and  has  endeavored 
to  support  this  charge  by  a  selection  of  senten- 
ces, and  parts  of  sentences,  from  an  article 
published,  six  years  ago,  in  a  journal  with 
which  I  had  an  editorial  connection.  It  is  a 
sufficient  reply  to  this  charge  to  say,  that  I 
never,  in  my  life,  expressed  an  opinion  upon 
the  subject  of  the  gentleman's  amendment,  in 
either  branch  of  it,  until  I  came  to  the  discus- 
sion of  it  this  winter.  I  never  could  have  ex- 
pressed an  opinion,  for  I  am  not  conscious  of 
ever  having  devoted  an  hour  to  the  examina- 
tion of  the  question.  With  respect  to  the  sen- 
timents which  the  gentleman  has  cited  from 
the  North  American  Review,  though  I  have 
but  a  general  recollection  of  the  contents  of 
the  article  in  question,  which  I  have  not  seen 
since  the  correction  of  the  proof-sheets,  the 
gentleman  knows — since  he  appeai-s  to  have 
read  it  with  care — that  they  refer  to  a  very 
different  matter.  The  writer  of  that  article 
attempts  a  sort  of  outline  of  the  constitution, 
in  reply  to  a  remark  of  Jeremy  Bentham, 
whose  information  of  our  institutions  appears 
to  have  remained  stationary  since  the  Old  Con- 
federation, and  who  actually  speaks  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  as  the  President 
of  Congress.  Quoting  this  remark,  and  refut- 
ing the  doctrine  implied  in  it,  the  writer  of  the 
article  goes  on  to  say,  that  the  present  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  is  a  National  Gov- 
ernment, (not  like  the  old  one,)  a  Confederacy 
of  the  States..  The  President  is  the  President 
of  the  people ;  the  Representatives,  the  Repre- 
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sentatives  of  the  people ;  the  Judiciary,  tlie 
Judiciary  of  the  people ;  and  the  Senate,  the 
only  hranch  whioh  represents  the  States  as 
such :  that,  had  the  Union  been  a  compact  sim- 
ply between  the  States  as  such,  they  would 
have  had  an  equal  vote  in  the  choice  of  Presi- 
dent, &c.  All  tliis,  sir,  is  unquestionably  true. 
The  gentleman  says,  these  were  my  former 
views ;  they  certainly  are  my  present  views : 
for,  though  the  present  constitution  was 
formed  by  compact  between  States  equally  sov- 
ereign, it  is  not  itself  a  compact  'between 
States,  retaining  each  an  equal  share  of  the 
sovereignty,  as  was  the  case  with  the  former 
Confederation.  I  freely  grant  the  gentleman 
that  the  writer  of  the  article,  in  saying  that 
the  representation  In  the  Senate,  is  the  only 
trace  of  Federal  equality,  fell  into  an  error,  no 
doubt,  from  the  haste  and  carelessness  incident 
to  anonymous  periodical  writing.  The  choice 
of  President  is,  also,  in  some  respects,  federa- 
tive :  this  is  riot  matter  of  opinion,  on  which 
to  ground  a  charge  of  inconsistency ;  it  is  mat- 
ter of  fact,  overlooked  or  omitted  by  the  au- 
thor of  the  essay  which  the  gentleman  cites. 
The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  and  myself 
do  not  differ  as  to  the  proposition  that  the 
choice  of  the  President  is,  to  a  certain  extent, 
a  federative  feature  of  the  Government.  We 
differ  as  to  the  right  now  to  alter  that,  which, 
at  the  time,  was  fixed  by  compromise,  between 
parties  then  equally  sovereign,  and  who  agreed 
to  give  up  certain  portions  of  their  equal  sov- 
ereignty, and  no  more ;  and  to  establish  a  Gov- 
ernment to  a  certain  degree  National,  and  to  a 
certain  degree  Federative. 


Satuedat,  April  1. 
Amendment  of  the  Constitution. 

The  House,  on  motion  of  Mr.  MoDtjitie, 
went  into  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state 
of  the  Union,  Mr.  MoLane,  of  Delaware,  in 
the  chair,  on  the  amendments  proposed  by  Mr. 
MoDuFFiE,  to  the  constitution. 

Mr.  Teimble  addressed  the  committee.  He 
began  by  saying,  that  the  Locrians  had  a  stat- 
ute which  required  the  person  who  intended 
to  propose  an  alteration  or  amendment  of  their 
fundamental  laws,  to  go  into  the  assembly  of 
the  people,  with  a  rope  round  his  neck ;  and  if 
he  failed  in  his  plan  of  alteration  or  amend- 
ment, the  statute  declared  that  he  should  be 
instantly  hung  up,  without  any  further  trial  or 
conviction.  He  thought  it  possible  that  similar 
enactments  might  be  useful  in  our  day  and  gen- 
eration, to  repress  the  rage  in  favor  of  amend- 
ing constitutions ;  hut  he  did  not  wish  for  such 
a  law  at  present,  because  there  were  some 
twenty  plans  before  the  House  to  amend  the 
Federal  Constitution ;  nineteen  of  which  would 
fail  beyond  a  doubt,  and  probabjy  the  other 
also ;  and  of  course  the  law  of  the  Locrians,  if 
in  force  among  us,  would  sweep  us  off  by  tens 
and  twenties,  and  thin  our  ranks  most  marvel- 
lously.   But  he  would  hold  it  up  to  the  com- 


mittee as  a  fit  remedy  for  premature  and  use- 
less innovations  in  the  course  of  legislation. 
Historians  tell  us  that  these  Locrians  made  no 
alterations  in  the  body  of  their  laws  for  about 
two  hundred  years ;  during  which  period  they 
were  a  prosperous  and  a  happy  people;  ap- 
plauded and  admired  by  all  the  other  States  of 
Greece  around  them. 

Mr.  T.  was  in  favor  of  the  proposition  to  ex- 
clude the  election  from  the  House,  but  was  de- 
cidedly opposed  to  any  scheme  which  would 
diminish  or  impair  the  full  power  of  the  States 
to  regulate  the  whole  subject,  as  separate  inde- 
pendent bodies,  or  communities  of  people.  His 
best  judgment  was  opposed  to  the  districts,  and 
he  should  vote  against  the  District  system,  un- 
less he  should  find  the  people  of  his  State  in 
favor  of  that  plan.  It  was  admitted  on  all 
sides,  in  debate,  that  the  States,  in  adopting 
the  District  system,  would  have  to  surrender 
some  portions  of  their  power  over  the  election; 
and  this  was  not  consistent  with  his  views  of 
Federal  or  State  policy.  His  opinion  was,  he- 
fore  he  came  into  Congress,  that  the  Federal 
Government  was  rather  too  weak  and  feeble  to 
maintain  itself  against  the  States :  but  he  was 
now  fully  satisfied  that  the  States  were  the 
weaker  vessels,  and  he  would  not  agree  to  in- 
crease their  weakness  by  taking  power  from 
them. 

He  would  vote,  he  said,  with  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina,  (Mr.  McDtTFFiE,)  in  favor 
of  his  abstract  proposition  to  exclude  the  elec- 
tion from  the  House,  but  not  for  the  reasons 
offered  by  that  member. 

The  great  objection  urged  against  the  pres- 
ent mode  of  election  is,  the  improper  use  that 
may  be  made  of  power  and  patronage  to  cor- 
rupt the  members  and  control  their  votes.  But 
here  a  plain  distinction  had  been  overlooked 
by  those  who  had  preceded  him  in  argument. 
There  are,  said  he,  two  classes,  or  divisions,  of 
this  power  and  patronage ;  first,  the  power  and 
patronage  incident  to  the  Presidential  ofiice, 
and  to  be  exercised,  from  time  to  time,  by  the 
man  in  ofiice,  in  the  discharge  of  his  official 
duties ;  and,  second,  the  power  and  patronage 
incident  to  each  of  the  three  candidates  before 
the  House ;  and  which  each  of  them  could  only 
use  potentially.  These  two  classes  of  power 
and  patronage  differ  widely  from  each  other. 
The  first  is  not  complained  of ;  on  the  contra- 
ry, the  gentleman  (Mr.  MoDotfib)  approved  it 
in  his  first  speech— contended  that  it  was  right 
and  proper— protested  against  its  diminution- 
declared  himself  the  last  man  who  would  op- 
pose it— made  it  out  to  be  equal,  or  nearly 
equal,  to  the  power  and  patronage  of  the  king 
of  England— thought  it  absolutely  necessary  in 
our  system  of  Government,  and  was  unwilling 
to  place  any  check  upon  it,  except  the  check  of 
sublime  responsibility."  In  fact,  the  plans 
and  propositions  of  amendment  in  debate,  were 
not  brought  forward  or  intended  as  a  check 
upon  the  exercise  of  power  and  patronage  by 
the  President  after  he  is  inducted  into  office. 
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And  yet  the  President,  after  his  induction,  may 
use  the  same  power  and  patronage  to  secure 
his  re-election.  He  could  use  it  in  both  Houses, 
and  in  the  States  and  Districts  also ;  and  the 
pernicious  effects  resulting  from  the  actual  use 
of  it,  here  or  elsewhere,  for  a  period  of  four 
years,  would  far  exceed  the  effects  resulting 
from  the  use  of  it  potentially,  by  the  candidates 
before  the  House,  for  a  few  days,  or  at  most, 
a  few  weeks  only.  And  then  again  the 
President,  after  his  re-election,  may  use  this 
power  and  patronage  during  his  last  term  of 
four  years,  to  bring  in  a  favorite  successor. 
And  yet  the  gentleman  offers  us  no  plan  to 
check  the  left-handed  exercise  of  all  this  mass 
of  power  and  patronage.  He  dreads  the  power 
and  patronage  incident  to  the  candidates  before 
the  Souse.  It  is  this  that  he  complains  of; 
and  this,  he  thinks,  will  make  this  body  more 
corrupt  than  any  legislative  body  ever  has  been 
heretofore. 

Mr.  Vance  then  addressed  the  committee : 
Sir,  the  members  of  the  Convention  that  framed 
this  constitution  put  the  election,  in  the  last 
resort,  where  it  now  rests;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  they  viewed  the  whole  ground,  and 
weighed,  in  a  proper  manner,  the  difficulties 
that  were  to  be  encountered,  either  in  throw- 
ing it  back  a  second  time  to  the  people,  or  any 
pre-existing  body  under  the  State  authorities. 
The  gentleman  from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Stbven- 
SON,)  to  whom  I  listened  with  so  much  pleas- 
ure, in  the  very  able  view  he  took  of  the  Fed- 
eral features  of  this  Government,  has  proposed, 
in  the  last  resort,  to  give  the  election  to  the 
State  Legislatures.  Sir,  volumes  might  be  spo- 
ken and  written,  in  my  opinion,  to  show  the 
impropriety  of  such  a  step ;  if  there  was  no 
other  objection,  the  simple  fact  that  those 
bodies,  under  the  constitution,  have  the  ap- 
pointment of  Senators  confided  to  their  charge, 
would  be  sufficient  of  itself. 

The  Executive  Department  consists  of  two 
branches,  the  President  and  the  Senate.  The 
Senate  is  intended  to  operate  as  a  check  upon 
the  President.  The  Senate,  also,  in  its  judicial 
character,  is  to  sit  as  a  court  of  impeachment, 
to  try  the  President.  It  is,  therefore,  mani- 
fest, that  they  ought  to  be  as  independent  of 
each  other  in  sentiment  and  feeling,  as  practi- 
cable. Is  it  not  then  improper,  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  Senate  should  owe  their  election  to 
the  same  bodies  of  men  ?  I  ask  that  gentle- 
man, seriously,  to  reflect  before  he  takes  this 
step.  I  ask  this  House,  and  this  nation,  to 
pause  before  they  unhinge  the  constitution  of 
their  country ;  to  remember  the  difficulties  that 
their  ancestors  had  in  bringing  into  successful 
operation  this  splendid  monument  of  intellec- 
tual wisdom — ^the  result  of  one  of  the  noblest 
eiibrts  of  mutual  concession  and  compromise, 
that  was  ever  effected  by  any  political  body  in 
any  age  or  nation. 

Mr.  T.  P.  MooEB,  of  Kentucky,  said  he  was 
in  favor  of  the  resolutions  of  tlie  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina.    They  were  in  strict  ac- 


cordance with  a  fundamental  article  in  his  po- 
litical creed,  that  the  people  were  the  safest  de- 
pository of  every  power  which  it  was  practica- 
ble for  them  to  exercise.  But  the  duties  with 
which  he  had  been  charged,  by  his  immediate 
constituents,  and  the  vigorous  support  which 
the  resolutions  had  received,  rendered  any  ex- 
ertions, on  his  part,  to  advance  them,  both  in- 
convenient and  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Hamilton  moved,  that  the  committee  rise. 

Mr.  BuoHANAir  appealed  to  the  committee  on 
Sie  propriety  of  closing  the  debate  on  these  res- 
olutions ;  stating  that  he  had  himself  prepared, 
with  much  care,  a  speech  on  the  subject,  which, 
after  what  had  taken  place,  he  now  would  sup- 
press. 

Mr.  "Webstee  pressed  the  same  point,  and 
moved  that  the  committee  rise. 

Mr.  Stoeeb  asked  him  to  withdraw  the  mo- 
tion, that  he  might  merely  state  that  his  vote  on 
the  propositions  would  be  the  same  as  recorded 
on  the  Journals  among  the  yeas  and  nays,  in  a 
former  Congress ;  but  he  refused  to  comply,  and 
the  question  being  taken,  the  committee  rose. 

Mr.  Webstee  then  moved,  in  the  House,  that 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the 
Union  be  discharged  from  the  further  considera- 
tion of  these  resolutions ;  which  was  agreed  to, 
and  the  committee  was  discharged  accordingly. 

Mr.  MoDuEFiE  then  substituted  for  his  origi- 
nal resolutions,  the  amendments  he  had  offered 
in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  viz : 

"  Resolved,  That  for  the  purpose  of  electing  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  constitution  ought  to  be  amended  in  such  man- 
ner aa  will  prevent  the  election  of  the  aforesaid  ofii- 
cers  from  devolving  on  Congress. 

'■^Resolved,  That  i  uniform  system  of  voting  by 
Districts  ought  to  be  established  in  all  the  States, 
the  number  of  Districts  in  each  State  to  equal  the 
number  of  Senators  and  Representatives  to  which 
such  State  may  be  entitled  in  Congress,  and  each 
District  having  one  vote. 

"  Resolved,  That  a  select  committee  be  appointed, 
with  instructions  to  prepare  and  report  a  joint  res- 
olution, embracing  the  aforesaid  objects." 

Mr.  Cook  again  moved  the  amendment  which 
he  had  offered,  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  as 
an  addition  to  the  first  branch  of  Mr.  MoD.'s 
amendment,  viz : 

"And  as  will  authorize  the  voters  qualified  to 
vote  for  the  members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  in  each  State,  to  vote  di- 
rectly, in  such  manner  as  the  Legislature  thereof 
shall  direct,  for  the  aforesaid  officers,  reserving  to 
each  State,  "after  the  failure  to  make  a  choice  of 
either  of  the  aforesaid  officers  in  the  primary  elec- 
tion, on  the  principle  that  such  primary  election  is 
now  made,  an  equal  vote  in  such  election ;  and 
that  a  convention  be  authorized  in  each  State,  to 
act  on  the  aforesaid  amendments." 

Mr.  WiOKLiPFE  moved  to  amend  Mr.  Cook's 
amendment,  by  striking  out  that  clause  which 
proposes  the  calling  of  a  convention  in  each 
State  to  consider  the  amendments  that  may  be 
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sent  down  to  the  several  States  for  acceptance 
or  rejection. 

Mr.  Saundbbs  now  moved  the  Previous  Ques- 
tion, (the  effect  of  which  prechides  all  amend- 
ments and  debate,  and  requires  at  once  a  decision 
on  the  main  question  before  the  House.)  The 
motion  of  Mr.  Sathtoees  was  sustained, — ayes 
86,  noes  60.  The  previous  question  was  then 
put,  viz :  "  Shall  the  main  question  now  be  tak- 
en?" 

On  the  decision  of  this  question,  Mr.  Powbil 
called  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  which  were  order- 
ed, and  were — yeas  123,  nays  64. 

So  it  was  determined  that  the  main  question 
should  now  be  taken. 

Mr.  MoDtjffie  called  for  a  division  of  the 
question,  that  the  vote  might  be  taken  first  on 
the  proposition  to  remove  the  Presidential  Elec- 
tion from  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  and 
then  on  the  District  System ;  which  was  agreed 
to. 

The  question  was  accordingly  stated  on  the 
following  resolution,  viz : 

'"Resolved,  That,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  constitution  ought  to  be  amended  in  such  man- 
ner as  will  prevent  the  election  of  the  aforesaid 
officers  from  devolving  on  Congress." 

And,  by  request  of  Mr.  Babboiib,  of  Virginia, 
the  question  was  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  and 
decided  as  follows : 

Teas. — Messrs.  Adams  of  N.  T.,  Addams  of  Pa., 
Alexander  of  Va.,  Alexander  of  Tcnn.,  AUen  of 
Tenn.,  Alston,  Anderson,  Angel,  Armstrong,  Ash- 
ley, Bailey,  Badger,  Barbour  of  Va.,  Barney,  Bas- 
eett,  Baylies,  Blair,  Boone,  Brent,  Buchanan,  Buck- 
ner,  Cambreleng,  Campbell,  Carson,  Carter,  Gary, 
Cassedy,  Claiborne,  Cocke,  Conner,  Cook,  Crump,' 
Davenport,  Deitz,  Drayton,  Edwards  of  Penn.,  Ed- 
wards of  N.  C,  Estill,  Findlay  of  Penn.,  Pindlay  of 
Ohio,  Fosdick,  Garnaey,  Garrison,  Gist,  Govan,  Gur- 
ley,  Hallock,  Hamilton,  Harris,  Hayden,  Haynes, 
Hemphill,  Henry,  Hines,  Hoffman,  Holmes,  Houston, 
Hugunin,  Humphrey,  Ingham,  Isacks,  Jennings  of 
Ind.,  Johnson  of  Va.,  James    Johnson,  Francis 
Johnson,  Kellogg,  Kerr,  Kremer,  Lawrence,  Le- 
pompte,  Letcher,  Lincoln,  Little,  Livingston,  Long, 
Mangum,  Marable,   Markell,   Markley,  Martindale, 
Marvin  of  N.  Y.,  McCoy,  McDuffie,  McKean,  Mc- 
Lean of  Ohio,  McManus,  McNeill,  Mercer,  Merri- 
wether,  Metcalfe,  Miller  of  N.  Y.,  Jas.  S.  Mitchell 
Mitchell  of  Md.,  Mitchell  of  Tenn.,  Moore  of  Ky.,' 
Moore  of  Alabama,  Orr,  Owen,  Peter,  Plumer,  Polk, 
Porter,  Powell,  Rives,  Rose,  Ross,  Saunders,  Saw- 
yer, Scott,  Smith,  Stevenson  of  Penn.,  Stevenson  of 
Va.,  Stewart,  Taliaferro,  Tattnall,  Taylor  of  Va., 
Test,  Thomson  of  Penn.,  Thompson  of  Ga.,  Thomp- 
Bon  of  Ohio,  Trezvant,  Trimble,  Tucker  of  S.  C. 
Verplanck,  Ward,  Weema,  Whittemore,  Wickliffe| 
Williams,  James  Wilson,  Henry  Wilson,  Wilson  of 
8.  C,  Wilson  of  Ohio,  Wolf,  Woods  of  Ohio,  Wor- 
thington,  Wurts,  and  Young — 138. 

Nats.— Messrs.  Allen  of  Mass.,  Baldwin,  Bartlett, 
Bartley,  Barberof  Conn.,  Beecher,  Bradley,  Brown, 
Bryan,  Clarke,  Condict,  Crowninshield,  Davis' 
Dwight,  Eastman,  Everett,  Forsyth,  Hasbrouck, 
Healy,  Hernck,  IngersoU,  Kidder,  Locke,  Mallary, 
Mattocks,  McLane  of  Del,  Merwin  of  Conn.,  Miner 


Newton,  O'Brien,  Pearce,  Phelps,  Reed,  Sands, 
Sloane,  Sprague,  Storrs,  Strong,  Swan,  Tomlinson, 
Tucker  of  N.  J.,  Van  Rensselaer,  Vance,  Varnum, 
Vinton,  Wales,  Webster,  Whipple,  White,  Whittle- 
sey, Wood  of  N.  Y.,  and  Wright— 52. 

So  the  first  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  following 
(second)  resolution : 

"Resolved,  That  a  uniform  system  of  voting  by 
Districts,  ought  to  be  established  in  all  the  States 
the  number  of  Districts  in  each  State  to  equal  the 
number  of  Senators  and  Representatives  to  which 
such  State  may  be  entitled  in  Congress,  and  each 
District  having  one  vote." 

And,  by  request  of  Mr.  Little,  decided  by 
yeas  and  nays,  which  resulted  as  follows  : 

Yeas. — ^Messrs.  Adams  of  N.  Y.,  Alexander  of 
Tenn.,  Allen  of  Tenn.,  Alston,  Anderson,  Angel, 
Armstrong,  Ashley,  Bailey,  Badger,  Barbour  of 
Va.,  Barney,  BayUes,  Blair,  Bryan,  Cambreleng, 
Campbell,  Carson,  Carter,  Claiborne,  Cocke,  Con- 
ner, Deitz,  Edwards  of  N.  C,  Estill,  Findlay  of  Ohio, 
Fosdick,  Garrison,  Govan,  Hallock,  Hamilton,  Har- 
ris, Hasbrouck,  Hayden,  Henry,  Hines,  Hoffman, 
Holmes,  Houston,  Hugunin,  Humphrey,  Ingham, 
Isacks,  Johnson  of  Va.,  James  Johnson,  Francis 
,  Johnson,  Kellogg,  Kerr,  Kremer,  Lecompte,  Lin- 
coln, Little,  Livingston,  Long,  Mangum,  Marable, 
Markell,  Martindale,  Marvin  of  N.  Y.,  McDufSe, 
McKee,  McManus,  McNeill,  Mercer,  Miller  of  N.  Y., 
Mitchell  of  Md.,  Mitchell  of  Tenn.,  Moore  of  Ky., 
Moore  of  Alabama,  Owen,  Peter,  Plumer,  Polk, 
Porter,  Powell,  Reed,  Rose,  Ross,  Saunders,  Saw- 
yer, Scott,  Smith,  Verplanck,  Ward,  Webster, 
Weems,  White,  Whittemore,  Wicklifife,  Williams, 
Worthington — 90. 

Nats. — Messrs.  Addams  of  Pa.,  Alexander  of  Va., 
Allen  of  Mass.,  Baldwin,  Bartlett,  Bartley,  Barber 
of  Conn.,  Bassett,  Beecher,  Boone,  Bradley,  Brent, 
Brown,  Buchanan,  Buckner,  Carey,  Cassedy,  Garke, 
Condict,  Cook,  Crowninshield,  Crump,  Davis,  Dav- 
enport, Drayton,  Dwight,  Eastman,  Everett,  Ed- 
wards of  Pa.,  Findlay  of  Pa.,  Forsvth,  Gist,  Gurley, 
Harvey,  Haynes,  Healey,  Hemphill,  Herrick,  Inger- 
sou,  Jenmngs  of  Ind.,  Kidder,  Lathrop,  Lawrence, 
Letcher,  Locke,  MaUary,  Markley,  Mattocks,  McCoy, 
McKean,  McLane  of  Del.,  McLane  of  Ohio,  Merri- 
wether,  Merwin  of  Conn.,  Metcalfe,  Miner,  James 
S.  MitcheU,  Newton,  O'Brien,  Orr,  Pearce,  Phelps, 
Rives,  Sands,  Sprague,  Stevenson  of  Pa.,  Stevenson 
of  Va.,  Stewart,  Storrs,  Strong,  Swan,  Taliaferro, 
Tattnall,  Taylor  of  Va.,  Test,  Thomson  of  Pa., 
rhompson  of  Ga.,  Thompson  of  Ohio,  Tomlinson, 
Trezvant,  Trimble,  Tucker  of  N.  J.,  Tucker  of  S.  C, 
Van  Rensselaer,  Vance,  Varnum,  Vinton,  Wales, 
Whipple,  Whittlesey,  James  Wilson,  Henry  Wilson, 
Wilson  of  S.  C,  Wilson  of  Ohio,  Wolf,  Wood  of 
jr.  Y.,  Woods  of  Ohio,  Wright,  Wurts,  Young— 102. 
So  the  second  resolution  was  rejected. 
Mr.  MoDujTiE  then  moved  that  the  first  res- 
olution which  had  been  agreed  to,  be  referred 
to  a  select  committee,  to  report  thereon  to  this 
House. 

The  motion  was  carried — ayes  113 

The  committee  was  ordered  to  consist  of  24 

members,  as  follows : 
Mr  MoDurnB,  Mr.  Linooln,  Mr.  Bastlbtt, 

Mr.  Bailbt,  Mr.  Pbaeob,  Mr.  Inqebsoll,  Mr! 
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Mattocks,  Mr.  Hoffman,  Mr.  Cassedt,  Mr. 
Maeklet,  Mr.  MoLane  of  Delaware,  Mr.  Lit- 
tle, Mr.  Stevenson  of  Va.,  Mr.  Satjndbes,  Mr. 
Tattnal,  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Test,  Mr.  Co  ok, 
Mr.  Teimble,  Mr.  Polk,  Mr.  Soott,  Mr.  Owen, 
Mr.  MoKbb,  aud  Mr.  Beent. 
And  then  the  House  adjourned. 


Monday,  April  3. 

Mr.  Thomas  H.  SrLL,  a  Representative  from 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  place  of  the 
Hon.  Patrick  Farrelly,  deceased,  appeared,  was 
qualified,  and  took  his  seat. 

Diplomatia  Addresses. 

The  following  resolution,  offered  by  Mr.  Isaoks, 
of  Tennessee,  on  Saturday,  was  taken  up  : 

"Jiesolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be  requested  to  communicate  to  this  House, 
copies  of  the  public  addresses  delivered  by  the  Min- 
istets  of  the  United  States  to  the  King  of  Spain, 
since  the  year  1818,  and  also  such  correspondence 
as  may  have  occurred  between  the  Ministers  of  the 
United  States  and  any  of  the  Independent  Govern- 
ments of  Spanish  America,  relating  to  either  of  said 
addresses ;  or  any  communications  from  any  of  our 
Ministers  at  sucli  Governments  to  our  Government, 
in  relation  thereto." 

Mr.  Isaoks  said  he  would  briefly  state  the 
reasons  for  desiring  this  call.  He  was  not  sure 
that  any  very  important  information  would  re- 
sult from  it ;  and  he  could  assure  gentlemen  he 
did  not  ask  for  these  papers  witli  any  view  of 
finding  fault  with  what  had  been  done  by  any- 
body. But  the  House  was  about  entering  upon 
the  consideration  of  the  general  subject  of  our 
relations  with  Spain  and  with  the  South  Ameri- 
can Republics ;  and  he  thought  it  was  desirable 
that  as  fuU  a  view  as  possible  should  be  obtained 
of  the  whole  ground.  With  this  view  it  was 
that  he  had  moved  the  resolution.  It  might  be 
that  some  change  had  taken  place,  within  these 
two  years  past,  in  the  views  of  our  Government 
towards  Spain,  and  it  might  be  that  the  South 
American  Republics  had  noticed  some  change. 
It  might  also  be  desirable  to  see  and  understand 
in  what  light  they  considered  such  apparent 
change,  and  how  the  subject  had  been  treated 
by  our  Ministers  to  those  Governments. 

Mr.  FoESTTH  observed  that  he  did  not  know 
of  any  public  inconvenience  that  would  result 
from  an  adoption  of  the  resolution ;  and,  even 
if  he  did,  it  would  be  a  very  ungracious  task  in 
him  to  oppose  it.  He  thought,  however,  that 
it  needed  some  little  modification ;  he  would 
suggest  such  modification  to  the  gentleman  who 
had  moved  it,  but  should  himself  make  no  spe- 
cific motion  to  effect  it. 

The  resolution,  said  he,  calls  for  the  public 
addresses,  delivered  by  our  Ministers  to  certain 
foreign  Governments.  Now,  strictly  speaking, 
there  are  no  addresses  delivered  in  public. 
When  a  Minister  goes  to  a  foreign  Government, 
he  presents  his  credentials  to  the  head  of  the 
Government,  accompanied  by  a  speech,  if  he 


thinks  proper — ^but  this  latter  is  discretionary. 
This,  however,  is  not  strictly  a  public  address. 
Whenever,  afterwards,  any  interchange  of  let- 
ters becomes  necessary,  an  audience  is  demand- 
ed of  the  Minister  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
the  lettei's,  &c.  There  is  one  other  occasion 
when  a  Minister  has  the  right  to  present  an  ad- 
dress. If  he  thinks  that  the  Minister  of  the 
Government  who  holds  diplomatic  intercourse 
with  him  is  actuated  by  an  unfriendly  disposi- 
tion, and  manifests  it  by  unfair  and  improper 
treatment,  he  may  demand  an  audience,  and 
make  his  appeal  to  the  head  of  the  Government. 
I  do  not  know,  however,  that  this  has  ever  been 
done  by  any  Minister  of  this  Government.  If 
I  understand  the  object  of  the  gentleman's  res- 
olution, it  is  to  get  copies  of  the  addresses  deliv- 
ered by  our  Ministers  to  Spain,  &o.,  when  they 
presented  their  credentials,  or  were  about  to 
leave  the  country,  and  I  suggest  to  him  so  to 
modify  the  resolution  as  to  embrace  his  object 
more  distinctly.  I  beg  leave  to  say  a  word  on 
the  subject  of  these  addresses.  If  any  judg- 
ment unfavorable  to  our  present  Minister  to 
Spain  has  been  formed  from  any  thing  that  has 
appeared  in  the  newspapers,  as  his  address  to  the 
Spanish  court,  great  injustice  has  been  done  to 
him.  The  first  knowledge  possessed  here  of 
that  address,  is  from  a  translation  of  it,  as  it  ap- 
peared in  the  Gazette  of  Madrid.  That  print  is 
under  the  absolute  control  of  the  Court.  The 
translation  of  the  address  has  no  doubt  been 
prepared  for  that  paper  in  order  to  produce  an 
effect  in  Spain.  I  happen  to  know  the  fidelity 
of  the  translations  made  for  that  paper.  The 
expressions  which  are  thought  to  be  of  a  favor- 
able kind  for  the  Government,  are  made  as 
strong  as  possible.  Mr.  F.  here  referred  to  a 
Message  of  the  late  President  of  the  United 
States  to  Congress,  which  he  said  was  translated 
so  falsely,  that  he  was  very  sure,  could  the  Presi- 
dent have  read  it  in  the  Madrid  Gazette,  he 
would  not  have  known  his  own  language.  I 
had  some  idea  of  complaining  of  this,  said  Mr. 
F. — (he  was  at  the  time  our  Minister  to  Spain) 
— but  I  knew  it  would  do  no  good.  Every  paper 
for  the  Madrid  Gazette  is  prepared  under  the 
eye  of  the  Government,  with  a  view  to  produc- 
ing an  effect. 

Mr.  IsA,OKs  signified  his  acceptance  of  the 
modification  proposed  by  Mr.  Fobstth. 

Mr.  Wbbstbe  said  this  was  a  small  business. 
If  any  call  of  this  kind  was  to  be  made  at  all,  he 
was  in  favor  of  going  for  the  whole.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  says  that  speeches  are 
made  on  presenting  credentials  at  a  foreign 
court,  and  on  taking  leave.  These  are  compli- 
mentary, of  course;  they  are  considered  as 
hardly  official,  and  he  believed  were  viewed  as 
but  of  little  importance  at  any  time.  In  the 
same  way,  addresses  of  congratulation  and  of 
condolence  were  made,  but  they  were 'mere 
matters  of  compliment.  As,  therefore,  there 
seemed  to  be  no  bearing,  in  the  papers  asked  for 
by  tlic  resolution,  on  any  subject  likely  to  come 
before  the  House,  though  the  task  of  opposing 
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the  callmightbe  some  whatinvit]ioug,he  thought 
the  resolution  ought  not  to  pass.  Why  was 
this  call  to  go  back  no  further  than  1818  ?  "Why 
not  sweep  the  foreign  oiEoes  clean  at  once? 
Why  do  we  want  the  addresses  at  taking  leave  ? 
If  the  resolution  must  go  to  the  President,  let  it 
at  least  go  in  its  original  form,  calling  only  for 
those  delivered  on  presentation.  He  thought 
the  inquiry  not  worth  pursuing,  and,  under  that 
impression,  would  move  to  lay  the  resolution  on 
the  table. 

The  question  being  taken,  the  motion  of  Mr. 
"Wkbsteb  prevailed — ayes  75,  noes  67. 

So  the  resolution  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 

Mission  to  Panama. 

The  House  then  went  into  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  Mr.  Stevbnson,  of  Va.,  in  the  chair,  on 
the  report  of  the  committee  to  whom  was  re- 
ferred the  Message  of  the  President  in  relation 
to  the  Mission  te  Panama ;  which  report  con- 
cludes with  the  following  resolution : 

"  Resolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  House,  it 
is  expedient  to  appropriate  the  funds  necessary  to 
enable  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  send 
Ministers  to  the  Congress  of  Panama." 

Mr,  MoLank,  of  Del.,  proposed  an  amend- 
ment, which  he  prefaced  by  remarking  that  he 
preferred  deferring  the  delivering  of  his  views 
in  support  of  the  amendment  to  another  time. 
He  did  not  offer  it  with  any  view  of  embarrass- 
ing the  general  subject,  but  from  a  sense  of  the 
duty  he  owed  to  himself,  and  to  those  who  sent 
him  here.  He  wished  that,  before  he  was  call- 
ed to  express  his  sentiments,  the  committee 
would  so  far  indulge  him  as  to  allow  the  amend- 
ment to  be  printed:  and,  in  the  meanwhile, 
would  rise  for  that  purpose. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  McLahe,  is 
as  follows: 

"It  being  understood  as  the  opinion  of  this 
House,  that,  as  it  has  always  been  the  settled  policy 
of  this  Government,  in  extending  our  commercial 
relations  with  foreign  nations,  to  have  with  them  as 
little  political  connection  as  possible  ;  to  preserve 
peace,  commerce,  and  friendship,  with  all  nations, 
and  to  form  entangling  alliances  with  none ;  the 
Ministers  who  may  be  sent  shall  attend  at  the  said 
Congress  in  a  diplomatic  character  merely ;  and 
ought  not  to  be  authorized  to  discuss,  consider,  or 
consult,  upon  any  proposition  of  alliance,  offensive 
or  defensive,  between  this  country  and  any  of  the 
South  American  Governments,  or  any  stipulation, 
compact,  or  declaration,  binding  the  United  States 
in  any  way,  or  to  any  extent,  to  resist  interference 
from  abroad  with  the  domestic  concerns  of  tlie 
aforesaid  Governments,  or  any  "measure  which  shall 
commit  the  present  or  future  neutral  rights  or  du- 
ties of  these  United  States,  cither  as  may  regard 
European  nations,  or  between  the  several  States  of 
Mexico  and  South  America." 

.  Mr.  Oeownijtshibld  expressed  his  assent  to 
this  arrangement,  though  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  FoEsxTH  said  he  was  very  desirous  of 


coming  to  some  understanding  with  the  gentle- 
man who  had  moved  this  amendment,  so  that 
he  might,  without  embarrassing  It,  present,  at 
the  same  time,  to  the  committee,  another 
amendment,  which  he  had  prepared,  and  which 
better  met  his  views ;  but  he  was  very  loth  to 
offer  it  as  an  amendment  to  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  yet  did  not  know  how  else  to  get 
it  before  the  committee  consistently  with  the 
rules  of  the  House. 

The  Chairman  decided  that  it  could  not  come 
before  the  committee  in  any  other  form. 

Mr.  FoKSTTH  then  read  his  resolution  as  fol- 
lows, and  gave  notice  that,  in  case  that  of  Mr. 
MoLanb  should  not  prevail  he  would  offer  Lis. 

"  That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  House,  it  is  expedi- 
ent to  make  an  appropriation,  to  enable  the  Presi- 
dent to  send  Ministers  to  be  present  at,  but  not  to 
become  members  of,  the  Congress  of  the  American 
States  at  Panama  j  it  being  distinctly  understood 
that  the  said  Ministers  are  to  be  authorized  merely 
to  express  to  that  Congress  the  deep  interest  of 
this  country  in  the  security  and  prosperity  of  the 
other  American  States ;  to  explain,  if  requested, 
the  principles  which  govern  the  United  States  in 
their  political  and  commercial  intercourse  with  all 
foreign  nations;  to  receive  and  to  remit  to  their 
own  Government  any  proposition  that  the  whole  or 
any  one  of  the  powers  represented  in  Congress  may 
think  proper  to  oifer  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States." 
.  On  motion  of  Mr.  MoLane,  the  committee 
then  rose,  and  the  House  ordered  both  the  res- 
olutions for  amendment  to  be  printed. 

Penitentiary  for  District  of  Golunibia. 

The  Honse  then,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Thomsok, 
of  Pennsylvania,  took  up,  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  the  bill  providing  for  the  erection  of  a 
Penitentiary  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  An 
amendment  was  proposed  to  the  bill  by  Mr. 
Thomson,  to  strike  out  the  whole  of  the  original 
hill,  and  insert  a  new  one.  This  motion  was 
agreed  to,  and,  after  some  conversation,  the  hill 
was  reported  to  the  House,  and  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  read  a  third  time  to-morrow. 

The  bill  from  the  Senate,  for  further  regulat- 
ing the  accountability  of  public  officers,  next 
underwent  some  discussion  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  where  it  was  supported  by  Messrs. 
Hamilton  and  Tattnall.  It  was  opposed  by 
Mr.  Caet,  on  the  ground  of  its  going  to  enlarge 
the  patronage  of  the  Executive,  and  increase, 
instead  of  economize,  the  public  expenditure. 
He  failed,  however,  in  successive  motions,  to 
amend  the  bill,  and  to  lay  it  on  the  table ;  and 
the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time 
to-morrow. 

The  Honse  adjourned. 


TuESDAT,  April  4. 
The  resolution  offered  some  days  since  by 
Mr.  Meboeb,  calling  for  information  in  relation 
to  the  cargoes  of  the  slave  ships  Constitution, 
Louisa,  and  Marino,  the  discussion  of  which 
was  arrested  yesterday  by  the  Speakee,  on  ao- 
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count  of  the  time  for  the  consideration  of  reso- 
,  lutions  having  expired,  came  up  as  the  unfinished 
business. 

On  this  resolution  the  debate  was  farther  con- 
tinued by  Messrs.  Meeobb,  White,  and  Foebtth. 
Mr.  White  offered  a  slight  amendment,  which 
was  accepted  by  Mr.  Meeobe  as  a  modification 
of  his  motion ;  and,  after  some  explanations  by 
Mr.  FoEBTTH,  and  observations  in  complete  ex- 
culpation of  the  character  of  Judge  Tate,  the 
question  was  taken  on  the  resolution,  as  modi- 
fied, in  the  following  form : 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be 
directed  to  communicate  to  this  House,  such  por- 
tion of  the  proceedings  of  the  Judge  of  tlie  Superior 
Court  of  West  Florida,  acting  as  Commissioner  un- 
der the  ninth  article  of  the  treaty  of  22d  February, 
1819,  as  relates  to  the  rights  of  certain  persons 
therein  named  to  the  cargoes  of  the  slave  vessels, 
Constitution,  Louisa,  and  Marino ;  and  that  he 
also  communicate  the  amount  of  the  several  sums 
of  money,  if  any,  paid  to  the  said  claimants  re- 
spectively ;  the  dates  of  the  payment,  and  the  au- 
thority under  which  they  have  been  made. 

Thus  modified,  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Dbatton  moved  the  following : 

Resolved,  That  the  constitution  be  so  amended, 
that,  if  no  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States  shall  receive  a  majority  of  the  whole 
number  of  votes  in  the  primary  colleges  of  electors, 
that  the  candidate  having  the  two  highest  numbers 
on  the  hst,  shall  again  be  voted  for  in  the  same 
manner  as  at  the  first  ballot ;  the  votes  at  the 
second  ballot  to  be  counted  by  States ;  and  that 
the  election  for  the  Vice  Presidency  of  the  United 
States  shall,  under  the  same  circumstances,  mutatis 
mutandis,  be  conducted  in  the  same  manner,  and 
be  regulated  by  the  same  principles. 

Resolved,  That  no  one  who  was  an  elector  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President  in  the  primary  col- 
leges, shall  be  eligible  as  an  elector  at  the  second 
election. 

These  resolutions  were  referred  to  the  Select 
Committee  of  twenty-four,  on  the  general  sub- 
ject. 

The  following  joint  resolution  from  the  Sen- 
ate was  twice  read,  and,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Cook, 
of  Illinois,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Wliole  on  the  state  of  the  Union — Ayes  63, 
Nays  69. 

"Resolved,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  tfnited  States  of  America  in  Congress  as- 
sembled, two-thirds  of  both  Houses  concurring,  that 
the  following  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  be  proposed  to  the  Legislatures  of 
•  the  several  States ;  and  which,  when  ratified  by  the 
Legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  States,  shall  be 
vahd,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  part  of  the  said 
constitution." 

"No  person  who  shall  have  been  elected  to  the 
office  of  President  of  the  United  States  a  second 
time,  shall  again  be  ehgible  to  that  oflice." 

Mission  to  Panama. 
The  House  then  went  into  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  Mr.   Stetbnsoit,   of  Virginia,  in  the 
chair,  on  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  For- 


eign Relations  on  the  Message  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  proposing  to  send  Minis- 
ters to  Panama ;  which  report  concludes  with  a 
recommendation  of  the  following  resolve,  viz  : 

"  Resolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  House,  it  is 
expedient  to  appropriate  the  funds  necessary  to 
enable  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  send 
Ministers  to  the  Congress  of  Panama" — 

And  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  MoLake, 
of  Delaware,  yesterday,  being  under  considera- 
tiofi,  in  the  following  words : 

"It  being  understood,  as  the  opinion  of  this 
House,  that,  as  it  has  always  been  the  settled  poUcy 
of  this  Government,  in  extending  our  commercial 
relations  with  foreign  nations,  to  have  with  them  as 
Uttle  political  connection  as  possible ;  to  preserve 
peace,  commerce,  and  friendship,  with  all  nations, 
and  to  form  entangling  alliances  with  none;  the 
Ministers  who  may  be  sent  shall  attend  at  the  said 
Congress  in  a  diplomatic  character  merely;  and 
ought  not  to  be  authorized  to  discuss,  consider,  or 
consult  upon  any  proposition  of  alliance,  ofiensive 
or  defensive,  between  this  country  and  any  of  the 
South  American  Governments ;  or  any  stipulation, 
compact,  or  declaration,  binding  the  United  States 
in  any  way,  or  to  any  extent,  to  resist  interference 
from  abroad,  with  the  domestic  concerns  of  the 
aforesaid  Governments ;  or  any  measure  which 
shall  commit  the  present  or  future  neutral  rights  or 
duties  of  these  United  States,  either  as  may  regard 
European  nations  or  between  the  several  States  of 
Mexico  and  South  America." 

Mr.  MoLaite,  presuming  that  the  amendment 
he  had  offered  yesterday  was  still  within  his 
control,  desired  to  modify  it,  by  adding  to  it 
the  following : 

"  Leaving  the  United  States  free  to  adopt,  in  any 
event  which  may  happen,  affecting  the  relations  of 
the  South  American  Governments  with  each  other, 
or  with  foreign  nations,  such  measures  as  the 
friendly  disposition  cherished  by  the  American  peo- 
ple, towards  the  people  of  those  States,  and  the 
honor  and  interests  of  this  nation,  may  dictate." 

In  submitting  this  resolution,  Mr.  MoLane 
said  he  had  been  actuated  by  a  sense  of  the  duty 
he  owed  to  himself  and  to  those  who  had  hon- 
ored him  with  a  seat  on  this  floor.  He  had  en- 
deavored, in  wording  the  resolntion,  to  em- 
brace all  those  principles  which  had  character- 
ized the  policy  of  the  United  States  from  our 
earliest  iiistory  ;  and  his  great  object  in  offering 
it,  was  to  preserve  that  policy  unimpaired.  He 
had  founded  the  resolution  on  principle  wholly. 
He  was  indifferent  what  was  the  phraseology 
employed,  and  was  ready  to  submit  to  any  mod- 
ification which  might  be  proposed,  provided  it 
did  not  impair  the  force  and  virtue  of  the  reso- 
lution in  the  preservation  of  the  principles  it 
contained. 

The  measure  to  which  it  related,  was  one  of 
great  importance,  and  was  wholly  novel  and 
unprecedented.  The  manner  in  which  it  had 
been  at  first  presented,  the  manner  in  which  it 
had  been  since  conducted,  and  in  which  this 
House  had  now  been  called  to  deliberate  upon 
it,  aU  went  to  show  that  it  was  novel  in  its 
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character.  He  did  not  wish  to  be  understood  to 
Bay  that  it  was  therefore  improper  or  inexpedi- 
ent; but  it  was  certainly  novel,  and  it  was 
therefore  the  duty  of  the  House  to  ponder  it 
well.  He  considered  it  as  a  subject  on  which 
the  House  could  not  be  left  too  free  in  its  delib- 
erations; no  extraneous  influence  of  any  kind 
ought  to  be  brought  to  bear  on  its  discussion. 
He  did  not  think  that  the  source  from  whence 
it  proceeded  ought  to  have  the  smallest  influ- 
ence; with  him  it  had  none;  it  neither 
weakened  the  force  of  the  considerations  in- 
volved in  the  measure  itself,  nor  did  it  in  the 
least  strengthen  them.  He  professed  to  feel, 
and  he  did  feel,  all  proper  respect  to  the  func- 
tionaries of  the  Government — all  that  it  became 
him  to  feel  as  a  member  of  this  House :  he  did 
not  profess  more,  nor  did  he  feel  any  more.  He 
thought  it  very  injudicious  to  connect  with  this 
deliberation  any  influence  of  an  extrinsic  kind. 
Every  proposed  measure  of  the  Government 
should  be  left  to  stand  on  its  own  basis.  If  the 
present  measure  was  to  be  considered  on  account 
of  the  source  from  which  it  proceeded,  that 
source  should  have  had  the  whole  responsibility. 
But  when  the  Executive  throws  it  off,  and  sub- 
mits the  measure  to  this  House,  it  comes  here 
free  from  all  connection  with  that  influence. 
The  members  of  the  House  are  called  to  deliber- 
ate on  it,  on  their  own  responsibility.  The  con- 
stitutional responsibility  pertains  alone  to  the 
Executive  Department.  None  other  has  to  do 
•with  it  as  a  public  measure.  If  it  had  origi- 
nated in  the  Executive  Department,  and  been 
carried  on  by  it  alone,  whatever  consequences 
of  good  or  evil  might  flow  from  it,  the  entire 
amount  of  responsibility  would  devolve  on  the 
Executive  alone.  If,  in  this  case,  the  Executive 
had  assumed  this  legitimate  and  constitutional 
responsibility — if  the  President,  after  the  Senate 
had  approved  of  this  mission,  had  come  to  this 
House  and  asked  simply  for  an  appropriation, 
Mr.  MoL.  would  have  been  willing  to  grant  it 
with  fewer  scruples  than  he  now  felt ;  because, 
then  the  President  would  have  had  the  whole 
responsibility.  But  the  Executive  had,  he 
would  not  say  shunned  the  responsibility,  but 
had  not  assumed  the  whole  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility which  belonged  to  him.  He  does 
in  substance  say,  that  although  in  his  judgment, 
it  was  proper  that  Ministers  should  be  sent  and 
should  attend  this  Congress,  yet  he  will  not 
send  them  unless  this  House  expresses  its  appro- 
bation of  the  measure,  unless  we  are  willing  to 
share  the  responsibility,  and  shall  say  it  is  right 
that  it  should  be  done.  By  choosing  this  course, 
the  President  submits  the  measure  to  the  free 
determination  of  Congress.  He  says  he  cannot 
send  these  Ministers  without  our  approbation, 
and  he  therefore  submits  the  plan  to  our  free 
deliberation.  I  say  I  do  not  censure  this  course, 
and  I  am  very  sincere  in  so  saying ;  there  is 
much  in  the  novelty  and  peculiar  character  of 
this  measure,  which  may  make  it  prudent  in  the 
Executive  to  choose  such  a  course ;  but,  when 
I  say  this,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  the  meas- 


ure is  submitted  to  us,  and  that  we  must  ex- 
press an  opinion  upon  it.  We  cannot  recom- , 
mend  the  measure  without  being  a  party  to  it.  * 
Tlie  President  asks  us  not  only  for  money,  but 
for  our  opinion  also.  If  he  had  asked  for  money 
only,  I  would  give  it  with  less  hesitation,  but 
he  asks  the  House  to  decide  on  the  propriety  of 
the  measure.  His  request  is  submitted  to  the 
Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs,  who,  after  foil 
investigation,  recommend  a  resolution,  express- 
ing the  opinion  of  this  House  in  favor  of  the 
expediency  of  the  mission. 

If  I  have  not  entirely  mistaken  this  subject, 
I  think  the  time  has  arrived  in  which  this  House 
is  called  upon  to  express  an  opinion  upon  some 
of  the  topics  connected  with  this  mission.  It 
is  due  to  ourselves ;  it  is  due  to  the  President; 
it  is  due  to  the  country,  that  we  should  express 
an  opinion.  Things  which  are  now  floating  in 
the  imaginations  of  gentlemen;  which  serve 
to  beget  various  political  speculations ;  to  mis- 
lead our  functionaries  abroad ;  to  decorate  their 
arguments,  or  make  a  figure  in  their  diplomatic 
communications,  are  likely  soon  to  become  no 
unsubstantial  pageant.  It  is  time  they  were 
brought  to  some  definite  form — ^that  they  were 
brought  down  to  our  judgments;  that  we  may 
see  what  they  are,  and  deal  with  them  as  they 
deserve.  Ever  since  the  memorable  Message  of 
the  late  President  Monroe,  we  have  seen  the 
misconstructions  to  which  certain  parts  of  that 
Message  have  been  exposed ;  we  have  seen,  too, 
the  consequences  to  which  they  have  led. 
Those  expressions  have  been  seized  upon  and 
cherished  by  our  public  functionaries ;  and  now 
we  assail  them  for  proceeding  on  the  ground  of 
that  language,  though  we  have  done  nothing 
to  disavow  it.  If  we  disapproved  the  senti- 
ment, or  did  not  intend  to  adopt  it,  we  ought  to 
have  acted  before.  We  ought  to  have  said  so 
when  the  Message  was  delivered. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  reconcile  myself  to 
the  explanation  which  is  given  in  conversation, 
and  in  the  language  of  debate,  in  another  quarter, 
respecting  this  Message.  It  wiU  not  do  to  treat 
it  as  a  pledge  from  ourselves  to  ourselves,  or  as 
designed  to  throw  the  moral  weight  of  the  opin- 
ion of  this  nation  into  the  cause  of  these  Gov- 
ernments. Nor  can  it  be  considered  as  having 
performed  its  ofiice,  because  foreign  interfer- 
ence has  not  hitherto  been  made.  Its  efiicaoy  is 
to  be  tested  when  the  danger  comes ;  and  if  It 
prove  unreal,  then  it  will  be  any  thing  but  moral 
What,  then,  does  its  language  mean  ?  What  does 
it  give  out  ?  Is  it  a  declaration  in  terrorem  only 
— to  be  good  if  others  are  alarmed  at  its  sound, 
and  good  for  nothing  if  they  have  the  temerity 
to  disregard  it  ?  Is  it  simply  a  vaporing  ?  Or 
does  it  contain  substance  ?  We  say  we  will  uot 
look  with  indifference  on  certain  attempts  of  the 
powers  of  Europe  in  respect  to  South  America. 
The  substance  of  this  declaration  evidently  is,  that 
we  are  prepared  to  resist  any  such  attempt.  This 
is  either  the  holding  out  a  threat  with  the  hope 
thatthatthreat  would  be  sufficient,  or  it  means 
that  we  intend  to  execute  the  threat,  when  the 
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time  for  executing  it  shall  arrive.  Is  this  what  is 
meant  ?  If  it  is  not,  the  threat  should  not  he  made ; 
or  if  made,  should  not  be  recognized.  Sup- 
posing the  crisis  should  arrive,  and  this  declara- 
tion should  be  understood  as  meaning  resist- 
ance: What  can  wq  answer?  Can  we  tell 
these  powers,  that  we  meant  only  to  take  a 
moral  attitude  ?  That  the  expression  of  the 
President  was  merely  a  declaration  of  our  ab- 
stract opinions?  That  it  was  made  without 
any  intention  ever  to  carry  it  into  effect  ?  Sir, 
I  am  unwilling  to  place  myself  or  my  country 
in  that  attitude. 

But  the  question  now  assumes  a  graver 
character.  The  resistance  implied  in  that 
threat,  is  now  to  be  a  matter  of  formal  and 
public  discussion.  It  is  to  be  discussed  at 
Panama.  And  we  are  called  on  to  give  an 
opinion  in  relation  to  the  expediency  of  discuss- 
ing it  there.  Here  is  where  the  subject  presses 
on  me.  If  we  were  left  afloat,  it  would  be 
another  thing :  but  we  are  called  to  act.  We 
cannot  avoid  it  if  we  would.  Could  this 
House,  or  would  it,  avoid  expressing  an  opinion 
npon  this  topic,  if  it  were  now  submitted  for 
our  legislative  action — ^if  we  were  called  on  to 
enable  the  Executive  to  carry  it  into  effect? 
Certainly  it  could  not.  It  is  true  the  subject  is 
not  now  brought  Tiere  for  a  decision ;  but  it  is 
carried  to  Panama,  and  we  are  to  send  Minis- 
ters there  for  the  express  purpose  of  discussing, 
arranging,  and  reducing  it  to  some  definite 
stipulation.  It  becomes  the  duty  of  the  House 
to  consider  well  such  a  posture  of  things  1 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  Congress  at  Panama, 
the  view  I  propose  at  present  to  take  of  the 
general  subject,  in  explanation  of  my  amend- 
ment, relieves  me  from  the  necessity  of  any 
very  minute  consideration  of  it,  and  I  have  no 
desire  to  trouble  the  House  with  any  unneces- 
sary remarks.  I  must  be  permitted  to  say, 
(and  I  am  sincere  in  the  declaration,)  that  I  do 
not  concur  with  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Re- 
lations in  their  view  of  this  Congress.  I  do 
not  mean  as  to  what  is  to  be  done  there  by  our 
Ministers,  but  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  par- 
ties themselves  in  this  Congress.  I  have  no 
idea  that  it  is  to  be  a  mere  diplomatic  meeting 
as  regards  the  South  American  States.  I  think 
that  the  deliberations  there  are  intended  to  be 
binding  on  the  parties,  without  any  revision  of 
its  decisions,  by  their  respective  Governments. 
I  ask,  how  did  that  Congress  at  first  originate? 
The  South  American  States  agreed  upon  it  by 
treaties  between  each  other — it  is  in  those 
treaties  that  the  powers  of  this  Congress  are  to 
be  found — and  when  we  consult  the  treaties, 
we  find  that  the  Congress  is  the  result  of  a 
"  compact  of  union,  league,  and  confederation ; 
it  is  to  be  charged  with  cementing,  in  the  most 
solid  and  stable  manner,  the  intimate  relations 
which  ought  to  exist  between  all  and  every 
one  of  the  contracting  parties ;  it  is  to  serve  as 
a  council  in  the  great  conflicts,  as  a  rallying 
point  in  the  common  dangers,  as  a  faitliful  in- 
terpreter of  their  public  treaties  when  dilE- 


culties  occur,  and  as  an  umpire  and  conciliator 
in  their  disputes  and  differences.  All  these 
objects  are  to  be  accomplished  by  the  Congress, 
not  by  the  parties  creating  it,  and  it  must  ne- 
cessarily have  the  power  of  giving  effect  to  its 
own  decisions.  Each  party  to  the  Congress 
must  be  bound  by  its  acts,  as  they  would  be 
bound  by  a  treaty ;  for  it  ia  by  treaty  stipula- 
tion they  have  conferred  its  powers.  The  very 
reservations  in  the  treaties  with  respect  to  this 
Congress,  is  conclusive  proof  of  the  view  I 
have  advanced.  That  reservation  extends  only 
to  their  national  sovereignty  over  their  munici- 
pal affairs,  and  to  their  relations  with  foreign 
nations,  not  parties  to  the  Confederation,  or 
Congress.  The  exercise  of  these  is  not  to  be 
interrupted  by  the  Congress ;  but  with  this  ex- 
ception, there  is  no  limitation  npon  its  powers ; 
as  to  all  other  matters,  its  acts  must  be  recog- 
nized as  binding;  and  suppose  our  Ministers 
should  conclude  a  treaty  with  any  of  the  South 
Amex'ican  States  at  this  Congress,  and  any  diffi- 
culty should  afterwards  arise  as  to  its  interpre- 
tation, who  are  to  be  the  arbiters  of  the  dis- 
pute ?    The  Congress  at  Panama. 

None  will  deny  that  the  settled  policy  of  this 
country  has  been  not  only  pacific  and  neutral, 
but  has  been  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  all  par- 
ticipation in  the  concerns  of  other  powers,  all 
political  connections  and  entangling  alhances, 
and  associations  not  necessary  for  commercial 
purposes.  It  is  for  the  interest  and  happiness 
of  the  people  that  such  a  poUoy  should  prevail, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  make  it 
prevail.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  wise  Government 
to  consult  the  true  and  permanent  interest  of 
the  nation  over  which  it  is  the  guardian  :  it 
pertains  to  such  a  Government  not  to  act  under, 
but  to  repress  all  public  excitement  of  this  kind, 
though  it  be  in  the  main  the  excess  of  a  good 
feeling.  Public  sympathy  maybe  often  aroused, 
and  the  people  under  such  excitement  will  ea- 
gerly espouse  the  cause  of  a  suffering  nation.  In 
such  a  crisis,  it  becomes  the  Government  to 
keep  a  steady  course  of  policy,  and  avoid  the 
surrounding  danger.  The  moment  it  casts  looso 
from  those  moorings  of  fixed  and  steady  prin- 
ciple, we  are  aU  afloat  and  liable  to  be  drawn 
about  by  every  gust  of  popular  excitement.  The 
neutrality  of  1793  was  proclaimed  by  "the 
Pather  of  his  Country"  upon  this  principle :  it 
was  an  act  of  the  cool  but  firm  moderation  of 
the  Oonemment  operating  on  the  people  ;  it  was 
the  basis  of  this  neutral  policy,  and  was  the 
preservation  of  the  country.  The  American 
people  was  infinitely  more  excited  in  behalf  of 
the  French  Eevolution  than  it  is  now  in  the 
cause  of  these  South  American  States ;  and  was 
such  as  would  have  carried  the  nation  into  a 
war,  but  for  the  wisdom  and  coolness  of  the 
Government.  The  same  was  the  case  with  re- 
spect to  the  Greek  struggle.  It  was  hailed  with 
acclamation  in  every  part  of  this  country,  but 
the  Government  moved  steadily  on  and  kept 
down  the  excess  of  feeling.  The  same  was  the 
case  with  regard  to  the  South  American  States. 
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This  was  another  case  in  which  the  moderation 
of  the  Government  counteracted  and  controlled 
the  public  excitement.  Gentlemen  all  recollect 
liow  slow  we  were,  how  cautious  and  deliberate 
in  acknowledging  their  independence.  This  care 
and  caution  was  the  act  of  the  Government,  and 
was  considered  by  some  as  very  censurable.  But, 
in  my  judgment,  it  was  wise  and  salutary.  So 
in  the  present  case,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment— it  is  the  duty  of  this  House  to  interpose, 
and  to  prevent  our  being  hurried  into  measures 
incompatible  with  our  fundamental  policy.  If 
neutrality  is  our  settled  policy,  they  should  have 
reasons  of  the  strongest  and  most  satisfactory 
kind,  who  desire  to  change  it ;  and  I  am  com- 
pelled to  say,  all  that  part  of  the  Message  which 
relates  to  this  subject  is  unsatisfactory  to  me.  I 
cannot  assent  to  its  reasoning.  It  takes  this 
valedictory  address  of  the  Father  of  his  Country 
as  the  foundation  of  our  neutral  policy.  But  it 
was  not  so.  That  policy  was  commensurate 
with  the  very  existence  of  the  Government,  or, 
if  not  with  its  existence,  it  originated  at  least  as 
early  as  '93.  That  valedictory  address  did  not 
create  tie  policy.  The  policy  existed  already. 
It  was  laid  in  the  foundations  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  address  only  advised  the  country  to 
continue  to  adhere  to  it.  The  object  of  the  ad- 
dress, I  repeat  it,  was  not  to  originate  but  to 
continue  this  policy.  I  think  its  spirit  has 
equally  been  mistaken.  If  I  have  not  greatly 
misunderstood  its  import,  it  had  no  relation  to 
any  particular  people  or  particular  time,  but 
embraced  all  time  and  all  people.  The  great 
object  it  had  in  view  was  to  keep  us  out  of  the 
qaarrels  of  all  other  nations;  to  disconnect  ns 
fi-om  their  disputes  and  broils,  whoever  and 
wherever  they  might  be.  Its  operation  would 
be  to  leave  the  country  untrammelled,  and  to 
preserve  to  it  the  right  of  free  deliberation  when 
any  crisis  should  arise  which  called  upon  it  to 
act.  There  may  have  existed  additional  and 
peculiar  motives  to  recommend  this  policy  at 
that  particular  time,  and  in  regard  to  European 
nations. 

Mr.  Webstkb  said,  that  he  did  not  mean 
at  present  to  do  more  than  to  state,  in  very 
few  words,  what  he  thought  of  this  amendment. 
When  it  was  moved  by  the  honorable  member, 
looking  at  it  as  the  effort  to  better  a  measure 
which  the  honorable  member  meant  to  support, 
and  not  as  a  mere  operative  in  debate,  he  had 
felt  a  very  sincere  disposition  to  agree  to  it  for 
one.  ^  But  it  appeared  t6  him  impossible  to  do 
so,  without  departing  from  principle,  as  well  as 
precedent.  It  would  be,  as  he  thought,  to  give 
instructions,  by  this  House,  to  a  foreign  Minister. 
Disguise  it  as  we  might,  the  substance  was,  "we 
will  agree  that  the  Minister  shall  go,  if  we  may 
be  allowed  to  draw  his  instructions."  He  would 
ask  two  questions :  First.  Does  not  the  consti- 
tution vest  the  Executive  power  in  the  Presi- 
dent ?  Second.  Is  not  the  giving  of  instructions 
to  Ministers  abroad,  an  exercise  of  Executive 
power  ?  Why  should  we  take  this  responsibility 
upon  ourselves  I    He  denied  that  the  President 


had  devolved,  or  could  devolve,  his  own  consti- 
tutional responsibility,  or  any  part  of  it,  on  this 
House.  The  President  had  sent  the  subject  to 
the  House  for  its  concurrence,  by  voting  the 
necessary  appropriation.  Beyond  this,  the 
House  was  not  called  on  to  act.  We  might 
refuse  the  appropriation,  if  we  saw  fit.  We 
had  the  power  to  do  so :  but  we  had  not,  as  he 
thought,  power  to  make  our  vote  conditional, 
and  to  attach  instructions  to  it.  There  was  a 
way,  indeed,  in  which  this  House  might  express, 
and  often  ought  to  express  its  opinion,  in  regard 
to  our  foreign  politics.  That  is,  by  resolution. 
He  agreed,  entirely,  with  the  gentleman,  that, 
if  tlie  House  were  of  opinion  that  a  wrong 
course  was  given  to  our  foreign  relations, 
it  ought  to  say  so,  and  to  say  so  by  some  meas- 
ure that  should  affect  the  whole,  and  not  a 
part  of  our  diplomatic  intercourse.  It  ought  to 
control  all  missions,  and  not  one  only.  There 
was  no  reason  why  the  Ministers  at  Panama 
should  act  under  these  restrictions,  which  did 
not  equally  apply  to  other  diplomatic  agents: 
for  example,  to  our  Ministers  at  Colombia, 
Mexico,  or  the  other  new  States.  A  resolution, 
expressive  of  the  sense  of  the  House,  would, 
on  the  contrary,  lead  to  instructions  to  be 
given  to  them  all — a  resolution,  therefore,  was 
the  regular  mode  of  proceeding.  We  saw,  for 
instance,  in  looking  at  these  documents,  that 
our  Government  has  declared  to  some  of  the 
Governments  of  Europe — perhaps  it  has  de- 
clared to  all  the  principal  powers — that  we 
could  not  consent  to  the  transfer  of  Cuba  to 
any  European  power.  No  doubt  the  Executive 
Government  can  maintain  that  ground  only  so 
long  as  it  receives  the  approbation  and  support 
of  Congress.  If  Congress  be  of  opinion  that 
this  course  of  policy  is  wrong,  then  he  agreed 
it  was  in  the  power,  and  he  thought,  iudeed, 
the  duty  of  Congress  to  interfere,  and  to  express 
its  dissent.  If  the  amendment  now  offered 
prevailed,  the  declarations,  so  distinctly  made 
on  this  point,  could  not  be  repeated,  under  any 
circumstances,  at  Panama.  But  they  might, 
nevertheless,  be  repeated  anywhere,  and  every- 
where else.  Therefore,  if  we  dissent  from  this 
opinion,  that  dissent  should  be  declared  by  reso- 
lution ;  and  that  would  change  the  whole  course 
of  our  diplomatic  correspondence  on  that  subject, 
in  all  places.  If  any  gentleman  thinks,  there- 
fore, (and  such  opinions  have  been  expressed,) 
that  we  ought  to  take  no  measure,  under  any 
circumstances,  to  prevent  the  transfer  of  Cuba 
into  tlie  hands  of  any  Government,  European  or 
American,  let  him  bring  forward  his  resolution 
to  that  effect.  If  it  shall  pass,  it  will  effectually 
prevent  the  repetition  of  such  declarations  as 
have  been  made.  Mr.  W.  said  he  would  not 
continue  his  observations,  holding  the  floor,  at 
present,  only  through  the  courtesy  of  the  honor- 
able member  near  him,  from  Virginia.  He 
would  recapitulate  only  his  objections  to  this 
amendment.  It  was  unprecedented,  nothing  of 
the  kind  having  been  attempted  before.  It 
was,  in  his  opinion,  unconstitutional ;  as  it  was 
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taking  the  groper  responaibOity  from  the  Exec- 
utive, and  exercising,  ourselves,  a  power  which, 
from  its  nature,  belongs  to  the  Executive, 
and  not  to  us.  It  was  prescribing,  by  the 
House,  the  instructions  for  a  Minister  abroad. 
It  was  nugatory,  as  it  attached  conditions 
which  might  be  complied  with,  or  might 
not.  And  lastly,  if  gentlemen  thought  it  im- 
portant to  express  the  sense  of  the  House  on 
these  subjects,  or  any  of  them,  the  regular  and 
customary  way  was  by  resolution.  At  present, 
it  seemed  to  him  that  we  must  make  the  appro- 
priation without  conditions,  or  refuse  it.  The 
President  had  laid  the  case  before  us.  If  our 
opinion  of  the  character  of  the  meeting,  or  its 
objects,  led  us  to  withhold  the  appropriation, 
we  had  the  power  to  do  so.  If  we  had  not  so 
much  confidence  in  the  Executive,  as  to  render 
us  willing  to  trust  to  the  constitutional  exercise 
of  the  Executive  power,  we  have  power  to  re- 
fuse the  money.  It  is  a  direct  question  of  aye 
or  no.  If  the  Ministers  to  be  sent  to  Panama 
may  not  be  trusted  to  act,  like  other  Ministers, 
under  the  instructions 'of  the  Executive,  they 
ought  not  to  go  at  all. 

Mr.  Powell  addressed  the  committee  to  the 
following  effect : 

I  am  in  favor,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  the  proposed 
mission ;  and,  of  course,  in  favor  of  the  neces- 
sary appropriations  to  carry  it  into  effect ;  and  I 
will  briefly  state  my  reasons.  When  a  diplo- 
matic mission  has  been  recommended  by  the 
President,  and  has  received  the  sanction  of  the 
Senate,  it  ought,  according  to  my  theory  of  the 
constitution,  to  be  an  extreme  case,  that  would 
warrant  or  justify  this  House  in  refiising  means 
to  carry  the  mission  into  effect.  The  President 
and  Senate  are  charged  with  the  treaty-making 
power,  and  the  superintendence  of  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  nation.  They  possess  the  means 
of  acquiring  tiU  the  necessary  information,  and 
duty  demands  that  they  should  exercise  this 
power  of  knowing  the  true  state  of  our  foreign 
relations.  They  are  the  constitutional  judges  of 
the  policy  and  propriety  of  all  foreign  missions. 
If  they  abuse  this  power,  or  use  it  unwarily, 
the  responsibility  rests  with  them — they  must 
answer  to  the  country.  I  will  not  say  that 
occasions  could  not  occur,  where,  under  particu- 
lar circumstances,  it  would  not  be  in  the  power 
of  this  House — nay,  where  it  might  be  their 
imperative  duty  to  withhold  the  means  of 
carrying  the  proposed  mission  into  effect.  But 
such  a  case  ought  to  be  palpable  and  striking. 
These  principles  have  been  sanctioned,  without 
an  exception,  within  my  recollection,  from  the 
organization  of  the  Government. 

The  President  has  recommended  a  mission, 
and  nominated  Ministers  to  Panama.  The 
Senate,  after  long  and  mature  deliberation,  has 
sanctioned  the  measure.  They  are  responsible 
for  the  measure ;  we  are  asked  for  an  appropria- 
tion to  carry  this  measure  into  effect.  Unless 
we  see  distinctly  that  the  happiness  or  the  peace 
of  the  nation  is  to  be  endangered  by  this  mission, 
it  is  our  duty  to  vote  for  the  means.    It  is  not 


for  us  to  look  through  the  wide  range  of  our 
foreign  relations  minutely,  to  examine  how  such 
a  measure  may  operate  upon  the  complicated 
and  various  relations  we  hold  with  other 
nations,  and  to  pronounce  upon  its  expediency. 
This  would  be  a  departure  from  our  consti- 
tutional sphere,  and  assuming  responsibilities 
not  devolved  upon  us.  It  is  enough  for  us  to 
inquire  whether  this  measure  hazards  the  peace, 
or  prostrates  the  great  interests  of  the  nation. 
If  ,we  are  not  satisfied  that  such  results  are 
probable,  we  ought  to  TOte  for  the  appro- 
priation. 

Before  I  proceed  to  examine  these  questions, 
I  will  advert  to  the  policy  we  have  pursued, 
and  the  feelings  manijfested  by  the  people  of 
this  country  in  relation  to  the  South  American 
Eepublics,  from  the  commencement  of  their 
struggle  for  self-government. 

If  the  United  States  were  capable  of  acting 
on  selfish  and  interested  motives  exclusively — 
if  actuated  solely  by  considerations  of  national 
pre-eminence  on  the  American  Continent :  it  is 
evident  our  policy  would  have  been  to  have 
perpetuated  the  colonial  state  of  servitude — ^ths 
moral  and  political  degradation  of  Spanish 
America  that  existed  prior  to  the  mighty 
struggle  by  which  they  assumed  a  rank  in  the 
scale  of  nations.  In  the  then  state  of  our 
continent,  we  presented  the  only  effulgent 
point  upon  the  political  and  geographic  chart. 
Around  us,  all  was  dark,  hopeless,  wretched, 
and  degraded.  The  political  and*moral  horizon 
served  only  to  add  lustre  to  our  brightness. 
Happily  for  the  cause  of  liberal  and  enlightened 
principles,  the  country  that  gave  them  birth 
indulged  no  such  feelings.  We  were  free  and 
happy  ourselves.  We  were  sensible  of  the 
blessings  of  our  wise  and  benign  Government. 
We  were  not  yet  sufficiently  politically  hardened 
to  have  become  basely  selfish.  We,  at  an  early 
period,  from  the  first  dawning  of  hope,  rejoiced 
in  their  successes,  and  sympathized  in  their 
disasters.  Under  the  influence  of  these  honor- 
able and  magnanimous  feelings,  impelled  by 
public  sentiment,  at  the  first  moment,  consistent 
with  justice  to  ourselves  and  good  faith  to 
others,  this  Government,  in  the  year  1822, 
voted  an  appropriation  of"  100,000  dollars  to 
enable  the  President  to  recognise  a  portion  of 
these  States  as  independent,  by  sending  Ministers 
to  them. 

We  stood  foremost,  as  it  became  us  to  do,  in 
recognizing  them,  in  despite  of  the  angry  frowns 
and  threatening  intimations  of  Spain.  Nay, 
more,  we  did  this  in  the  very  teeth,  and  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  policy,  of  the  allied 
sovereigns  of  Europe.  The  act  was  worthy  the 
Government,  and  in  strict  accordance  with  its 
professions  and  avowed  policy. 

Are  wo  prepared,  in  the  face  of  the  world, 
to  admit  that  this  magnanimous  act  was  the 
result  of  transient  feeling  and  fleeting  enthusi- 
asm ?  or  are  we  determined  to  assert  it  as  an 
act  of  wisdom,  justice,  and  philanthropy  ?  We 
have  hitherto  considered  it  a  subject  of  honest 
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pride,  that  we  led  the  way,  and  marked  the 
road,  to  the  extension  of  liberal  and  enlightened 
principles.      We  have  believed  tliat  we  had 
given  the  first  great  impulse  to  the  principle  of 
self-government, as  belonging  to  enlightened  man. 
But  it  may  be  said,  that  topics  are  to  be  there 
discussed,  and  subjects  to  be  proposed  for  nego- 
tiation, that  may  endanger  the  peace  and  com- 
promit  the  high  interests  of  the  nation.     It 
strikes  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  novel  doctrine 
in  diplomacy — that  a  nation  is  to  abstain  from 
negotiating  for  the  security  and  advancement 
of  its  interests,  because  subjects  may  be  dis- 
cussed, and  measures  proposed  for  adoption,  in- 
consistent with  neutral  relations,  and  subver- 
sive of  its  interests.    Did  the  United  States  vio- 
late its  neutrality  in  the  year  1798,  by  the  sub- 
jects discussed  and  the  proposal  made  in  our 
special  message  to  France— the  history  of  which 
mission  is  familiar  to  every  gentleman  on  this 
floor?    Should  we  have  violated  our  neutral 
•  relations,  during  the  late  European  wars,  by 
any  proposition  made  to  this  Government,  or 
to  its  envoys  abroad,  to  take  part  in  the  war, 
and  the  discussion  of  such  proposition,  resulting 
in  its  rejection  ?    I  presume  this  will  hardly  be 
contended.     It  is  not  the  propositions  made  or 
discussed  between  Ministers,  that  violate  neu- 
tral relations ;  it  is  the  result  of  such  discus- 
sions alone,  that  can  have  that  effect.     If  we 
have  legitimate  objects  to  attain,  by  a  mission 
to  Panama,  we  neither  endanger  our  peace, 
subvert  our  interests,  nor  violate  our  neutrality. 
Is  not  this  mission  demanded  by  high  and  im- 
portant considerations,  bearing  directly  upon  the 
special  interests  of  the  Union  ?    In  my  humble 
opinion,  it  would  have  been  a  criminal  derelic- 
tion of  duty,  on  the  part  of  the  Executive,  to 
have  declined  the  mission.     I  wiU  proceed  to 
present  some  of  the  objects  of  deep  interest, 
inviting  the  vigilant  attention  of  this  Govern- 
ment, connected  with  the  Congress  at  Panama. 
These  Southern  Republics  having  a  population 
of  thirty  millions,  abounding  in  all  the  means 
and  resources  of  power — Mexico  alone  covering 
upon  the  map  aknost  as  much  space  as  the 
United  States,  and  bordering  upon  our  southern 
frontier — are  bound  together  by  common  feel- 
ings, common  interests,  and  by  solemn  treaties, 
offensive  and  d^efensive.     Can  we  shut  our  eyes 
upon  the  periocl  when,  in  the  course  of  human 
events,  collisions  of  interests,  and  jarrings  of 
policy,  may  place  us  at  issue  with  some  or  all 
of  them  ?    Do  we  derive  from  these  considera- 
tions, no_  motive  to  meet  them  in  discussion, 
upon  subjects  coimected  with  our  present  and 
future  relations  with  them  3    May  not  the  pres- 
ent occasion,  if  judiciously  employed,  result  in 
the  adjustment  of  a  uniform  commercial  policy, 
upon  a  fixed  basis,  that  may  postpone,  if  not 
entirely  prevent,  collision  on  this  fruitful  subject 
of  war  ?    If  the  aid  of  our  advice  and  expe- 
rience can  improve  the  political  or  moral  con- 
dition of  the  Southern  States,  are  we  not  bound, 
in  reference  to  our  own  interests,  to   afford 
them  the  aid  of  both  ?    May  not  our  Ministers, 


by  argument  or  persuasion,  exert, a  powerful 
influence  in  preventing  schemes  being  devised 
and  matured,  detrimental  to  our  interests  both 
commercial  and  political  ?  These  general  con- 
siderations, would  of  themselves  afford  an  ade- 
quate motive,  to  my  mind,  for  the  mission. 
There  are  some  specific  objects,  however,  in 
which  we  have  a  deep  interest,  that  will  form 
subjects  of  discussion  in  the  Congress.  The 
documents  before  us  disclose  a  fixed  purpose, 
on  the  part  of  the  Southern  Republics,  to  assail 
Spain,  through  Cuba  and  Porto  Eico.  This 
purpose  has  only  been  delayed  at  our  earnest 
solicitation,  and  the  subject  is  for  discussion  at 
the  proposed  Congress. 

I  presume  there  can  be  but  one  sentiment 
upon  this  subject  in  this  Union.  It  is  demand- 
ed of  this  Government,  by  every  consideration 
of  self-preservation — the  great  law  of  nature, 
and  paramount  to  all  other  law — ^by  our  inter- 
ests, and  by  humanity,  not  to  suffer  the  present 
condition  of  Cuba  to  be  altered.  If  this  island 
is  revolutionized,  and  they  are  separated  from 
the  Spanish  Govermnent,  what  are  to  be  the 
consequences  ?  Another  St.  Domingo  tragedy 
is  to  be  acted  over  again.  The  power  goes  into 
the  hands  of  the  black  population,  at  the  sacri- 
fice and  extermination  of  the  whites.  Anarchy, 
confiscation,  and  confusion  ensues.  An  export 
trade  of  sixty  millions,  in  which  we  have  a  deep 
stake,  is  annihilated.  The  commerce  of  this 
country  receives  a  deep  and  lasting  wound. 
I  will  not  pretend  to  fancy  a  picture  of  the  ef- 
fects of  such  an  event  upon  the  safety  and  tran- 
quillity of  the  slave-holding  States  bordering  on 
the  Atlantic.  Are  these  States  prepared  to 
tolerate  another  Hayti,  almost  at  their  thresh- 
old ?  I  answer,  as  a  Representative  of  a  slave- 
holding  State,  Ifo.  Again,  look  to  the  position 
of  Cuba,  in  relation  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  rivers  to  the 
east,  emptying  into  the  Gulf.  Whether  con- 
quered by  the  Southern  Republics,  and  held  for 
their  joint  concern,  or  conquered  by  any  strong 
naval. power  in  Europe,  it  would  afford  the 
means  of  sealing  up  the  commerce  of  one-third 
of  the  territory  of  this  Union.  I  ask  this  com- 
mittee, I  appeal  especially  to  the  gentlemen  of 
the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  to  say  whether 
they  are  disposed  quietly  to  acquiesce  either  in 
the  emancipation  of  this  island,  with  its  present 
population,  or  to  the  more  probable  event— its 
conquest  by  the  Southern  Republics  upon  joint 
concern  ?  In  the  hands  of  any  strong  naval 
power,  especially  in  the  hands  of  the  leagued  Re- 
publics, it  is  destined  to  be  the  apple  of  discord 
to  this  country.  Is  not  the  mission  to  Panama, 
in  relation  to  this  subject  alone,  necessary- 
nay,  is  it  not  absolutely  demanded  by  a  due 
regard  to  our  safety  and  interests?  At  that 
Congress  this  matter  is  to  be  discussed  and  set- 
tled. Ought  not  the  voice  of  this  nation  there 
to  be  heard,  employing,  first,  argument  and 
persuasion,  to  divert  them  from  their  purpose? 
If  these  means  fail,  solemn  protest ;  and,  if  this 
be  meffeotual  to  stay  them,  the  time  will  then 
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have  arriv;Bd  for  us  to  act.  The  present  state  of 
our  negotiations  with  Mexico,  famishes  another 
argument  in  favor  of  this  mission.  A  discrep- 
ancy in  the  basis  upon  which  our  commercial 
relations  with  her  Southern  neighbors  is  to 
stand,  wonld  be  deeply  to  be  deplored,  and 
must  necessarily  lead  to  unpleasant  and  per- 
plexing results.  The  Congress  at  Panama  af- 
fords the  most  promising  opportunity  of  attain- 
ing the  object  of  uniformity  as  well  as  reci- 
procity. Backed,  as  we  shall  be,  by  those  with 
whom  we  have  concluded  commercial  arrange- 
ments, it  is  hardly  credible  that  Mexico  will 
still  adhere  to  a  principle,  to  us  inadmissible, 
and  not  insisted  upon  by  any  other  party. 
There  are  many  other  objects  of  interest  to  this 
nation,  that  might  be  enumerated.  I  have, 
however,  px'esented  enough  to  satisfy  every  dis- 
passionate man,  that  this  mission  is  demanded 
by  sound  policy.  I  have  examined  this  subject 
with  anxiety,  to  come  to  a  just  conclusion — 
an  anxiety  proportioned  to  the  appalling  ad- 
monitions of  threatening  danger  and  ruin, 
that  we  have  heard  from  another  quarter. 
I  have  come  to  an  honest  and  dispassionate 
conclusion,  to  vote  for  the  mission.  Whether 
this  conclusion  be  wise  or  not,  time  will  deter- 
mine. If  it  should  lead  to  entangling  alliances 
with  the  nations  of  this,  continent  or  elsewhere, 
I  shall  deplore  the  error  of  my  judgment.  But, 
if  such  should  be  the  result,  the  vigilance  of  the 
Senate  must  slumber — upon  them  wiU  rest  the 
responsibility.  They  hold  the  corrective  and 
preventive  power.  This  much  is  certain — ^the 
authors  of  such  a  policy  will  be  hurled  from 
their  high  places,  and  consigned,  by  an  indig- 
nant people,  to  a  just  reprobation. 

One  word  more  as  to  the  amendment  of  my 
friend  from  Delaware.  I  respond,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  almost  every  sentiment  in  that  amendment ; 
and,  if  it  can  be  so  modified  as  to  meet  my  entire 
views,  I  shall  hereafter  be  prepared  to  give  it  my 
decided  vote :  for  it  will  be  recollected  that,  only 
a  few  days  ago,  I  explicitly  declared  that  I  was 
opposed  to  every  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  pledge. 
I  will  not  consent  to  give  such  a  pledge,  either 
in  reference  to  my  own  country,  or  to  the 
Southern  Eepublics  themselves.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  unless  circumstances  shall  produce 
an  important  change,  whenever  any  of  the  pow- 
erful nations  of  Europe  shall  attempt  to  seize 
upon  Mexico,  I  am  disposed  not  to  view  such 
an  attempt  with  indifference,  and  I  will  use  my 
utmost  influence  to  rouse  the  nation,  in  such 
a  case,  to  interpose  our  military  power.  I  will 
never  suffer  Mexico  to  be  seized  by  any  power 
of  Europe,  immediately  under  my  observation, 
without  making  an  effort  to  prevent  it. 


Wednesday,  April  6. 

Mission  to  Panama. 

The  House  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee 

of  the  Whole,  Mr.  Stevenson,  of  Virginia,  in 

the  chair,  on  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 

Foreign  Relations,  which  concludes  with  areso- 

YoL.  IX.— r 


lution  proposing  to  send  Ministers  to  Panama ; 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  MoLane,  of  Del- 
aware, being  also  under  consideration. 

When  the  measure  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  was  first  announced 
by  the  President,  in  his  message  to  Congress, 
Mr.  WiOKLiPFE  said,  like  many  others,  not  un- 
derstanding the  precise  character  of  the  Con- 
gress, its  powers,  and  tendency,  and  probable 
consequences  to  this  country,  his  first  impres- 
sions were  favorable  to  it.  We  were  told  by 
tffe  President  that,  "  among  the  measures  which 
have  been  suggested  to  them  by  the  new  rela- 
tions with  one  another,  resulting  from  the  re- 
cent changes  in  their  condition,  is  that  of  as- 
sembling, at  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  a  Con- 
gress, at  which  each  of  them  should  be  repre- 
sented, to  deliberate  upon  subjects  important 
to  the  welfare  of  all.  The  Eepublics  of  Colom- 
bia, of  Mexico,  and  of  Central  America,  have 
already  deputed  Plenipotentiaries  to  such  a 
meeting,  and  they  have  invited  the  United 
States  to  be  also  represented  there  by  their 
Ministers.  The  invitation  has  been  accepted, 
and  Ministers  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
wUl  be  commissioned  to  attend  at  those  delib- 
erations," &c.,  &c.  The  Message,  upon  every 
other  topic,  connected  with  our  relations, 
whether  foreign  or  domestic,  was  lucid  and 
able.  Upon  this  subject,  aU  must  admit  it  to  be 
deficient.  It  did  not  specifically  define  the  na- 
ture and  character  of  this  Congress,  its  powers, 
and  mode  of  action.  The  people  of  the  United 
States,  ever  alive  to  the  success  of  liberty,  in 
whatever  clime  or  country  she  struggles ;  and 
believing  this  measure  calculated  to  promote 
and  cheer  its  success,  without  jeopardizing  her 
abode  in  this  her  own  land,  saw  no  cause  to 
oppose  this  measure.  He  said  he  himself  had 
viewed  it,  at  first,  in  that  aspect.  He  had  con- 
sidered it  merely  a  meeting  of  diplomatic  agents. 
He  had  not  read  the  treaties  which  created  it ; 
and,  as  a  measure  of  the  Administration,  having 
for  its  objects,  diplomatic  results,  he  had  not 
condemned  it.  But,  when  documents,  connect- 
ed with  this  subject,  had  been  submitted  to  our 
inspection,  and  been  carefully  examined  by 
him,  his  first  impressions  had  been  changed. 
He  had  examined  the  Message  of  the  President 
and  the  documents  which  accompanied  it,  with 
as  sincere  a  desire  to  lend  the  sanction  of  his 
judgment  to  the  measure,  as  ever  did  poor  sin- 
ner read  the  pages  of  Eevelation,  to  fix  and 
confirm  his  faith.  He  was  unable  to  succeed. 
And  the  more  he  examined  the  question,  and 
stripped  it  of  that  mask  which  is  incident  to 
diplomacy,  the  more  he  became  convinced  of 
the  dangerous  tendency  of  some  of  the  objects 
contemplated  by  this  Congress,  connected  with 
our  own  immediate  and  future  interests.  And 
if,  in  the  opinion  of  any  one,  he  should  fall  under 
the  dreadful  denunciation  of  having  united  him- 
self with  the  "  unprincipled  faction,"  in  this,  or 
the  other  House,  to  thwart  the  just  measures  of 
the  Administration,  he  should  appeal  to  the 
enlightened  judgments  of  his  constituents,  to 
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whom  he  was  accountable  for  all  his  acts  here, 
to  ask  them,  upon  an  impartial  review  of  his 
past  life,  to  pronounce  upon  his  course.  With 
them,  he  knew  he  should  meet  with  a  liberal 
indulgence ;  and  if  they,  upon  examination  of 
aU  the  documents,  disapproved  the  course  he 
had  pursued,  he  felt  satisfied  they  would  award 
to  him  honesty  of  purpose,  and  a  devotedness  to 
the  political  institutions  of  our  common  country. 
Since  the  gentleman  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
MoLane)  had  submitted  bis  amendment,  and 
favored  the  committee  with  his  views  and  rea- 
sons for  so  doing,  Mr.  'Wiokliffe  said  he  felt 
himself  relieved  from  much  of  that  dread  re- 
sponsibility which  he  had  before  assumed.  He 
was  pleased  to  find  his  views  of  this  subject  in 
concert  with  those  of  that  gentleman,  so  dis- 
tinguished for  his  talents,  and  so  justly  entitled 
to,  and  enjoying,  the  confidence  of  this  House. 
This  committee  is  called  upon  to  give  an  ex- 
pression of  its  opinion  as  to  the  expediency  of 
the  mission.  It  is  called  upon  to  do  this,  not 
by  the  report  and  resolution  upon  your  table 
alone,  but  by  the  President  himself,  in  his  Mes- 
sage to  this  and  the  other  House.  With  the 
understanding  of  this  House,  expressed  by  its 
vote,  as  is  contained  in  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Delaware,  he  thought  the  mis- 
sion expedient :  without  it  he  deemed  it  inex- 
pedient, and  fraught  with  danger.  If  it  should 
be  thought  by  this  committee,  as  has  been  as- 
serted by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
(Mr.  Webstee,)  and  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia, (Ml-.  Powell,)  that  the  amendment  in- 
terferes with  the  constitutional  power  of  the 
Executive  Department,  over  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  the  country ;  so  far  as  there  may  be 
any  interference,  it  has  been  invited  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive himself,  and  now  imposed  upon  us,  by 
the  original  resolution  of  the  committee.  We  are 
called  upon  by  the  committee  to  say,  that  this  mis- 
sion is  expedient.  Suppose  that  a  majority  of 
this  House  shall  say  that  they  do  believe  it  in- 
expedient :  for  if  they  have  a  right  to  vote  that 
it  is  expedient,  they  certainly  have  the  right  to 
vote  tliat  it  is  inexpedient.  The  one  is  no 
more  an  interference  with  the  Executive  power 
than  the  other :  and  if  we  have  a  right  to  vote 
that  it  is  inexpedient  in  toto,  we  certainly  have 
a  right  to  say,  for  some  of  the  objects  contem- 
plated, it  is  expedient ;  for  others,  that  it  is  not. 
But,  sir,  I  must  express  my  unqualified  dissent 
to_  the  doctrine  of  both  the  gentlemen :  a  doc- 
trine long  since  exploded  from  the  politics  of 
this  House,  and  which,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
received  its  vital  stab  some  twenty-six  years 
ago ;  and  I  am  against  its  resuscitation  now. 

I  hold  it  to  be  within  the  power  of  this 
House ;  it  is  its  duty  npon  all  fit  occasions,  to 
pronounce  the  judgment  of  the  people  upon 
measures,  perfected  or  contemplated,  touching 
•the  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States :  more 
■especially  npon  a  measure  which  contemplates  a 
radical  change — an  inroad  npon  the  long-estab- 
lished and  settled  policy  of  this  Government :  for 
such,  I  believe  in  my  soul,  the  present  one  to  be. 


The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Wbbstbb)  told  us  upon  yesterday,  that  to  the 
amendments  of  the  gentleman  from  Delaware 
he  could  see  no  objection,  so  far  as  it  might  be 
proper  to  express  our  opinion,  but  that  he 
thought  it  improper  to  annex  it,  by  way  of 
amendment,  to  the  resolution  of  the  committee. 

[Mr.  Websteb  expained.  He  had  said,  that, 
in  the  greater  part  of  the  sentiments  contained 
in  the  amendment,  he  entirely  concurred ;  but 
there  were  some  positions  in  it  to  which  he  had 
decisive  objections.] 

Mr.  WioKLiFFE  proceeded.  I  was  not  dis- 
posed to  misunderstand  the  gentleman ;  and  as  he 
did  not,  yesterday,  apprise  us  of  any  particular 
portion  of  the  resolution  to  which  he  objected, 
I  understood  him  as  assenting  to  the  whole. 
He  does  not  now  say  to  what  "  portions  of  it 
he  has  decided  objections."  [Mr.  Websteb  here 
farther  explained.  With  respect  to  the  general 
tone  of  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware,  on  the  wisdom  of  maintaining  a  neu- 
tral policy,  or  the  impropriety  of  departing 
from  it,  he  entirely  concurred ;  but  the  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment  in  any  form,  would  go 
to  change  the  whole  course  of  our  diplomacy, 
and  particularly  to  affect  one  subject  of  vital 
interest  to  the  country — ^he  meant  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  Cuba.  The 
amendment  is  entirely  adverse  to  the  ground 
taken  by  the  American  Government  on  that 
subject,  not  only  in  their  correspondence  with 
the  South  American  Governments,  but  also 
with  the  courts  of  Europe.  The  amendment 
says  that  no  subject  shall  be  discussed,  which 
may,  in  any  wise,  commit  our  neutral  relations. 
How,  then,  can  this  declaration  of  ours,  respect- 
ing Cuba — ^I  mean  the  declaration  that  we  can- 
not with  indifference,  see  that  island  pass  into 
the  hands  of  any  other  power  than  Spain — ^be  dis- 
cussed, if  this  amendment  prevails  ?  It  is  with 
that  part  of  the  amendment  that  I  do  not  concur.] 
Mr.  WiOKLiFFE  resumed.  Sir,  this  remark 
of  the  gentleman  did  not  escape  my  attention 
yesterday,  and  I  do  not  mean  that  it  shall  to- 
day. When  I  said  that  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  acquiesced  in  the  sentiments  of 
the  amendment,  I  referred  more  particularly  to 
that  part  of  it  which  declares  that  our  Minis- 
ters who  may  be  commissioned  to  attend  the 
Congress  at  Panama,  ought  not  to  be  authorized 
to  discuss,  consider,  or  consult,  upon  any  propo- 
sition of  alliance,  offensive  or  defensive,  between 
this  country  and  any  of  the  Spanish  American 
Governments,  or  any  stipulation,  compact,  or 
declaration,  binding  the  United  States,  in  any 
way,  or  to  any  extent,  to  resist  interference 
from  abroad  with  the  domestic  concerns  of  the 
aforesaid  Governments.  I  do  not  understand 
him  as  avowing  his  dissent  to  this  portion  of 
the  resolution.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  Rep- 
resentative upon  this  floor  who  is  bold  enough 
to  avow  his  wish  to  the  worid,  that  these  sub- 
jects shall  be  discussed,  considered,  and  the  al- 
liance formed.  If  it  is  not  proper  to  form  the 
aUiance,  why  entertain  a  discussion  1    If  the 
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gentleman  from  Massachusetts  desires  to  leave 
our  Ministers  free  to  discuss  the  subject  of  the 
contemplated  invasion,  or  probable  transfer  of 
Cuba — and  the  amendment,  in  his  judgment,  pre- 
cludes the  consideration  of  that  topic — we  will 
assent  to  any  modification  of  it,  so  that  you 
keep  us  free  from  the  other  subjects ;  whenever 
it  is  proper  to  discuss  them,  here,  in  this  House, 
is  the  proper  place. 

_  Again :  the  gentleman  says,  it  is  unconstitu- 
tional for  this  House  to  interfere  in  this  form 
with  the  Executive  powers  of  the  Government. 
I  would  ask  him  whether  this  House  has  never, 
on  any  former  occasion,  expressed  its  opinion 
with  regard  to  our  foreign  relations  ?  Whether 
it  never  proceeded  so  far  as  to  go  ahead  of  the 
Executive  Departmenti?  And  when  I  speak  of 
the  Executive  Department,  in  reference  to  our 
foreign  relations,  I  wish  to  be  understood  as 
including  the  Senate  as  a  very  important  por- 
tion of  that  department.  Upon  this,  as  upon 
all  other  matters,  I  regard  them  as  the  sentinels 
placed  upon  the  watch  towers  of  State  sover- 
eignty, out  of  whom  I  do  not  believe  there  can 
he  formed  an  "  unprincipled  faction."  Did  not 
the  gentleman  himself  call  upon  the  last  Con- 
gress, by  resolution,  to  express  its  opinion  upon 
the  course  the  Executive  ought  to  pursue 
toward  the  Greeks,  who  were  struggling  for  the 
establishment  of  civU  and  religious  liberty? 
The  history  of  the  proceedings  of  this  House  in 
reference  to  the  South  American  Eepuhlios,  in 
reference  to  this  very  mission,  furnishes  ample 
authority  for  the  propriety  of  the  present  course. 

To  the  final  and  permanent  success  of  the 
revolution  in  the  Spanish  Colonies,  this  Con- 
federated Congress  of  belligerent  nations  was 
necessary  and  proper.  With  the  objects  con- 
templated to  be  attained  by  it,  the  United  States, 
as  a  neutral  power,  had  nothing  to  do.  And 
hence  we  find  that,  in  all  the  treaties  between 
those  diiferent  Republics  creating  this  Congress 
and  defining  its  powers,  there  is  no  provision 
made  or  contemplated  for  the  participation  of 
the  United  States  in  its  deliberations.  It  is 
true  that,  as  early  as  May,  1823,  we  seemed  to 
have  received  some  unofficial  intimation  that 
we  were  to  be  called  upon  to  preside  at  this 
Congress ;  but  not  until  after  the  Message 
of  President  Monroe,  of  1823,  had  superin- 
duced the  belief,  in  some  of  these  Republics, 
that  the  United  States  "  had  pledged  themselves 
to  make  cause  with  them  in  case  any  other 
power,  united  with  Spain,  should  attempt  to 
interfere  with  their  independence  or  form  of 
Government,"  do  we  hear  of  any  determination, 
officially,  to  invite  us  to  take  part  (not  "  to 
preside  ")  in  the  deliberations  of  this  Congress. 

I  will  not  stop  here  to  inquire  how  our  Cab- 
inet at  home,  or  its  functionaries  abroad,  have 
countenanced  the  idea  that  this  nation  had  so 
pledged  itself ;  but  I  am  warranted  in  saying 
that  Mr.  Poinsett,  our  Minister  near  Mexico, 
has,  in  his  official  language,  contributed  much 
toward  that  impression,  and  I  am  unable  to  find 
that  the  language  whiah  he  had  thus  held  has 


been  disapproved  by  the  Executive.  The  invi- 
tation is  now  given  and  accepted,  and  it  ought 
not  to  escape  the  attention  of  this  committee, 
that  the  invitation  has  only  been  given  by  three 
of  those  Republics,  whose  Representatives  are 
expected  to  compose  this  Congress.  Given  by 
a  minority  of  those  States,  what  is  to  be  the 
result,  if  the  other  Republics,  who  have  not  in- 
vited us  to  this  political  banquet,  shall  object  to 
our  Ministers  taking  their  seats  at  this  national 
l^oard  ?  Would  it  not  have  been  better  to  have 
waited  until  we  were  invited  by  at  least  a  ma- 
jority, if  not  all  of  these  nations  ?  No,  sir ;  we 
have  displayed  an  eagerness,  and  an  impatience, 
in  the  acceptance  of  this  partial  invitation,  as  Lf 
we  were  afraid  that  it  might  be  withdrawn. 
We  have  determined  to  go  there,  blind-folded, 
as  invited  guests,  for  our  conduct  to  be  regu- 
lated by  "  modes  of  action,"  of  which  we  know 
nothing,  and  about  which  we,  in  all  probability, 
never  will  know  any  thing.  We  were  invited, 
sir,  because  of  a  belief  by  these  nations,  that 
we  stood  pledged  to  make  common  cause  with 
them,  if  the  contingency  happened;  and  but 
for  this  belief,  we  should  not  have  been  thus 
honored,  and,  as  some  suppose,  complimented, 
by  the  invitation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  friends  of  this  measure 
all  unite  in  the  opinion,  that  any  alliance  would 
be  an  impolitic  and  a  dangerous  departure 
from  that  system  of  neutral  and  safe  policy 
which  has  been  so  long  and  happily  pursued  by 
this  Government,  and  conducted  us  to  such 
prosperous  results :  I  entreat  them  to  unite 
with  us,  and,  by  our  unanimous  vote,  let  us 
relieve  the  Cabinet  from  what  I  believe  to  be 
a  most  embarrassing  condition. 

Whatever  may  be  our  notions  of  this  memor- 
able pledge,  "this  pledge  to  ourselves,"  the 
Spanish  American  States  understand  and  be- 
lieve us  committed  upon  the  subject.  They 
understand,  from  the  nature  of  their  invitation 
and  of  our  acceptance,  that  the  President  sends 
his  Ministers  there  "  specially  instructed  "  upon 
these  subjects.  It  is  our  duty  to  them,  we 
owe  it  to  ourselves,  to  undeceive  them ;  and 
how  can  we  do  it  more  appropriately,  more 
respectfully,  and  more  effectively,  than  by 
adopting  the  amendment? 

If  we  vote  that  this  mission  is  expedient, 
without  the  declaration  contained  in  the  amend- 
ment, we  stand  committed.  It  is  no  longer  a 
declaration  of  our  President ;  it  remains  no 
longer  "  a  pledge  to  ourselves ;  "  our  fate,  at 
least  our  honor,  is  on  hoard  this  Spanish  vessel 
of  State.  But  one  of  my  colleagues,  (Mr.  F. 
Johnson,)  the  other  day,  expressed  the  hope 
that  we  should  never  have  a  President  and  an 
Administration,  who  would  be  unwilling  to  re- 
deem this  pledge.  He  triumphantly  asked  us, 
if  we  are  prepared  to  back  out  ?  Do  we  seek 
to  withdraw  a  pledge  we  have  given  ?  To  this 
I  have  but  one  answer — Leave  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  free  to  act.  And 
whenever  the  war-making  power  shall  say  the 
time  has  come  when  it  becomes  us,  as  a  free 
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nation,  to  unsheath  our  sword,  buckle  on  our 
armor,  and  to  defend  our  liberties  and  free 
institutions,  he  will  find  in  those  who  oppose 
this  measure  as  much  moral,  political,  and 
physical  courage,  when  dangers  press,  as  belong 
to  its  advocates. 

We  will  suppose  the  occasion  to  have  oc- 
curred ;  we  will  imagine  that  Spain  has  pro- 
vailed  upon  the  sympathies  of  France,  and  that 
a  French  fleet  and  army  were  upon  the  shores 
of  our  sister  RepubUcs,  for  the  avowed  de- 
termination of  re-conquering  those  States,  and 
to  reduce  them  to  their  former  condition  as 
colonies.  In  the  language  of  Mr.  Salazar,  we 
will  suppose  the  casus  faderia  to  have  oc- 
curred. I  put  it  to  gentlemen — I  put  it  to  my 
colleague  to  say,  if  he  would  now  declare  war 
in  defence  of  South  American  liberty  ? 

Upon  a  question  involving  such  consequences, 
I  would  pause.  I  would  consult  the  judgments 
of  the  men  who  may  be  called  upon  to  traverse 
the  burning  regions  of  that  country,  and,  in  the 
language  of  Mr.  Poinsett,  "  who  are  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  contest ; "  upon  that  judg- 
ment I  could  more  safely  rest  than  upon  the 
heated  excitement  of  politicians,  who  have 
caught  what  has  been  appropriately  termed 
"  the  South  American  fever." 

I  wiU  not  detain  the  committee  with  notic- 
ing the  other  topics,  suggested  by  the  Spanish 
commissioners  as  fit  subjects  for  the  delibera- 
tions and  determinations  of  this  Congress,  save 
one  or  two,  and  these  also  have  mingled  them- 
selves with  the  views  of  the  Executive.  They 
propose  to  settle  some  principles,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  change  some  principles  of  inter- 
national law.  I  do  not  profess  to  be  a  civilian, 
yet  it  occurs  to  me  to  be  rather  an  extraordi- 
nary body  to  adjust,  change,  or  alter,  the 
known  and  settled  law  of  nations.  The  people 
of  a  portion  of  the  world,  containing  a  popula- 
tion of  some  thirty  or  forty  millions  of  inhabit- 
ants, (and  the  greater  portion  of  them  just 
emerging  from  a  state  of  the  most  wretched 
and  oppressed  colonization,)  propose  to  settle, 
adjust,  and  to  alter,  the  law  of  nations — that  law, 
which  alike  must  govern  and  regulate  all  civil- 
ized States ! 

Again :  the  political  condition  of  Hayti  is 
also  to  form  the  subject  of  discussion,  and  is 
to  be  settled.  That  is  a  question  for  our  Gov- 
ernment to  settle ;  and,  should  this  House  ever 
be  called  upon  by  this,  or  any  other  President, 
for  an  outfit  and  salary  of  a  Minister  to  this 
sable  independent  Government,  you  will  then 
find  more  advocates  for  the  constitutional 
power  of  this  House  over  the  subject  of  our 
foreign  relations,  than  have  been,  or  will  be 
found,  on  the  present  occasion.  Whether  the 
Spanish  American  States  will  or  will  not  hail 
the  inhabitants  of  this  ill-fated  isle  as  a  free 
and  independent  nation,  cannot,  must  not,  di- 
rect or  regulate  our  course.  We  have  no  right 
to  say  to  those  nations  "  it  is  not  fit  and  proper 
for  you  to  recognize  the  national  existence  and 
independence  of  this  island."    The  principle 


of  universal  emancipation,  upon  which  they 
have  proclaimed  their  Eepublics  to  be  based, 
forbid  them  the  right  to  distinguish  the  sable 
inhabitants  of  St.  Domingo  from  the  less  dark 
republicans  of  their  own  clime. 

We  have  a  more  fuU  and  explicit  expos^  of 
the  objects  of  this  Congress,  given  officially  by 
the  Government  of  Colombia  to  the  world. 
I  will  read  them  to  the  committee  : 

1.  To  form  a  Bolemn  compact,  or  league,  by 
which  the  States  whose  Representatives  are  present, 
will  be  bound  to  unite  in  prosecuting  the  war 
against  their  common  enemy,  Old  Spain,  or  against 
any  other  power  which  shall  assist  Spain  in  her  hos- 
tile designs,  or  any  otherwise  assume  the  attitude 
of  an  enemy. 

2.  To  draw  up  and  publish  a  manifesto,  setting 
forth  to  the  world  the  justice  of  their  cause,  and 
the  relations  they  desire  to  hold  with  other  Chris- 
tian powers. 

3.  To  form  a  convention  of  navigation  and  com- 
merce, apphcable  to  both  the  confederated  States, 
and  to  their  allies. 

4.  To  consider  the  expediency  of  combining  the 
forces  of  the  Republics  to  free  the  islands  of  Puerto 
Rico  and  Cuba  from  the  yoke  of  Spain,  and,  in 
such  case,  what  contingent  each  ought  to  contrib- 
ute for  this  end. 

6.  To  take  measures  for  joining  in  a  prosecution 
of  the  war  at  sea,  and  on  the  coast  of  Spain. 

6.  To  determine  whether  those  measures  shall 
also  be  extended  to  the  Canary  and  Philippine  Isl- 
lands. 

1.  To  take  into  consideration  the  means  of  mak- 
ing effectual  the  declaration  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  respecting  any  ulterior  designs  of 
any  foreign  power  to  colonize  any  portion  of  this 
continent ;  and  also  the  means  of  resisting  all  inter- 
ference from  abroad  with  the  domestic  concerns  of 
the  American  Governments. 

8.  To  settle,  by  common  consent,  the  principles 
of  those  rights  of  nations,  which  are,  in  their  na- 
ture, controvertible. 

10.  To  determine  on  what  footing  shall  be  placed, 
the  political  and  commercial  relations  of  those  por- 
tions of  our  hemisphere,  which  have  obtained,  or 
shall  obtain,  their  independence,  but  whose  inde- 
pendence has  not  been  recognized  by  any  Ameri- 
can or  European  power,  as  was,  for  many  years, 
the  case  with  Hayti. 

A  word  or  two  upon  this  principle  of  coloni- 
zation— this  "  intercontinental  law,  in  relations 
of  Europe  and  America."  This  is  a  subject, 
admitted  by  the  President  himself,  as  being 
proper  to  be  discussed  and  settled  there. 
What  is  it  ?  We  will  not  permit  any  European 
colony  to  be  established  upon  any  part  of  the 
American  continent.  I  will  not  stop  to  exam- 
ine the  correctness  of  this  principle  in  the 
abstract,  or  in  connection  with  the  claims 
asserted  by  certain  European  powers  to  por- 
tions of  this  continent.  I  will  only  consider  it 
in  that  light  in  which  the  President  has  pre- 
sented it  to  us.  In  his  Message,  he  remarks, 
"Should  it  be  deemed  advisable  to  contract 
any  conventional  engagement  on  this  topic, 
our  views  would  extend  no  further  than  a 
mutual  pledge  of  the  parties  to  the  compact  to 
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maintain  the  principle  in  application  to  its  own 
territory,  and  to  permit  no  colonial  lodgements 
or  establishments  of  Emropean  jurisdiction  upon 
its  own  soil." 

Can  this  be  necessary  ?  Why  should  we  be 
called  upon  to  stipulate  by  treaty  that  we  will 
not  suffer  our  own  soil  to  he  invaded ;  to  be 
occupied  by  a  European  power;  to  be  colo- 
nized? We  need  no  paper  stipulations  upon 
such  a  subject.  We  have  a  stronger  guarantee 
than  all  the  parchment  the  South  can  give  us : 
it  is  that  devotion  to  liberty  and  self-govern- 
ment which  is  felt  and  seen  by  our  citizens. 
For  the  honor  and  character  of  my  country,  I 
would  not  enter  into  such  a  stipulation  with 
any  power. 

Mr.  Wood,  of  New  York,  next  rose,  and  said : 

Mr.  Chairman :  I  think  that  those  gentle- 
men who,  some  time  past,  have  been  so  appre- 
hensive of  the  power  of  the  President,  as  to 
have  had  their  slumbers  disturbed,  will,  here- 
after, repose  in  peace :  as  he  is  in  a  fair  way  of 
being  stripped  of  his  powers. 

What  is  the  resolution  now  before  us,  but 
instructions,  or  semi-instructions,  for  our  Minis- 
ters that  are  to  go  to  the  Congress  of  Panama  ? 
If  the  House  of  Representatives  have  a  right 
to  instruct,  certainly  the  Senate,  who  share 
with  the  President  in  the  treaty-making  power, 
have  as  good  a  right ;  and  no  one  will  deny 
the  right  to  the  President.  I  beg  to  know 
how  our  Ministers  are  to  conduct  with  three 
sets  of  instructions  in  their  pockets.  The 
House  of  Representatives  instruct  them  to  look 
on,  and  to  inform  their  Government,  from  time 
to  time,  what  is  going  on ;  the  Senate  instruct 
them  to  take  their  residence  ten  leagues  from 
the  Congress,  and  to  have  no  communication 
with  them  but  by  couriers;  and  the  Presi- 
dent instructs  them  to  enter  into  any  agree- 
ment beneficial  to  this  country,  that  will  not 
compromit  its  neutrality.  The  Ministers,  under 
the  President's  instructions,  make  a  treaty,  in 
which  the  benevolent  and  grand  idea  of  Henry 
the  Fourth  of  France  is  realized,  by  the  erec- 
tion of  a  board  of  Ministers,  who  shall  be  the 
umpire  of  all  differences  which  shall  ever  occur 
to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  several  States  of  Span- 
ish America  and  the  United  States,  so  as  forever 
to  prevent  the  existence  of  war  between  them ; 
that  inhibits  privateering  in  case  of  war  between 
the  parties ;  that  restricts  the  list  of  contraband 
to  munitions  of  war ;  that  restricts  blockades 
to  places  invested  by  a  competent  force ;  and 
regulates  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  search, 
so  as  to  render  it  as  harmless  as  possible. 

The  Ministers  return  with  the  treaty,  the 
most  beneficial  for  the  country  and  humanity 
that  was  ever  formed.  They  have,  however, 
acted  contrary  to  the  instructions  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  If  the  House  have  a  right 
to  instruct,  they  have  a  right  to  impeach  the 
Ministers  for  disobedience  to  their  instructions. 
They,  therefore,  institute  an  impeachment. 
Now,  sir,  I  beg  to  know  on  what  ground  the 
Senate  are  to  sustain  the  impeachment?    I 


shall  leave  it  to  the  gentlemen  who  propose  or 
advocate  these  Congressional  instructions,  to 
explain  how  the  subject  may  be  relieved  from 
embarrassment. 

I  have  given  this  view  of  the  subject  to  show 
that  an  attempt  to  instruct  our  Ministers  is  an 
interference  with  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
Executive.  By  the  second  section  of  the  second 
article  of  the  constitution,  the  President  has 
"  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
^  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concur."  The 
constitution  has  not  conferred  upon  the  House 
of  Representatives  any  participation  in  the 
treaty-making  power.  This  subject  was  ex- 
amined and  settled  in  the  Congress  of  1796. 
The  House  of  Representatives  was  dissatisfied 
with  the  treaty  formed  with  Great  Britain,  and 
requested  the  President  to  furnish  them  with 
a  copy  of  the  instructions  of  the  Minister  who 
negotiated  it.  General  Washington,  in  assign- 
ing his  reasons  for  refusing  to  comply  with  the 
request,  states,  that,  "  having  been  a  member 
of  the  General  Convention,  and  knowing  the 
principles  on  which  the  constitution  was  form- 
ed, I  have  ever  entertained  but  one  opinion  on 
this  subject ;  and,  from  the  first  establishment 
of  the  Government  to  this  moment,  my  con- 
duct has  exemplified  that  opinion:  that  the 
power  of  making  treaties  is  exclusively  vested 
in  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  provided  two-thirds  of 
the  Senators  present  concur ;  and  that  every 
treaty,  so  made  and  promulgated,  thencefor- 
ward became  the  law  of  the  land.  It  is  thus 
that  the  treaty-making  power  has  been  under- 
stood by  foreign  nations ;  and,  in  all  the  trea- 
ties made  with  them,  we  have  declared,  and 
they  have  believed,  that,  when  ratified  by  the 
President,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  they  became  obligatory.  In  this  con- 
struction of  the  constitution,  every  House  of 
Representatives  has  heretofore  acquiesced,  and, 
until  the  present  time,  not  a  doubt  or  suspicion 
has  appeared,  to  my  Imowledge,  that  this  con- 
struction was  not  the  true  one.  Nay,  they 
have  more  than  acquiesced ;  for,  till  now, 
without  controverting  the  obligation  of  such 
treaties,  they  liave  made  all  the  requisite  pro- 
visions for  carrying  them  into  effect."  And,  in 
conclusion,  he  adds :  "  As,  therefore,  it  ia 
perfectly  clear  to  my  understanding,  that  the 
assent  of  the  House  of  Hepresentatives  is  not 
necessary  to  the  validity  of  a  treaty;  as  the 
treaty  with  Great  Britain  exhibits  within  itself 
all  the  objects  requiring  legislative  provision ; 
and,  on  these,  the  papers  called  for  can  throw 
no  light ;  and,  as  it  is  essential  to  the  due  ad- 
ministration of  the  Government  that  the  boun- 
daries fixed  by  the  constitution,  between  the 
different  departments,  should  be  preserved,  a 
just  regard  to  the  constitution,  and  to  the  duty, 
of  my  office,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  this 
case,  forbid  a  compliance  with  your  request." 

After  this,  the  House  of  Representatives  ex- 
pressed their    sense  on  this  subject  by  two 
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resolutions,  the  first  of  which  is  in  the  follow- 
ing terms : 

"  Resolved,  That  it  being  declared,  by  the  second 
section  of  the  second  article  of  the  constitution, 
'  That  the  President  shall  have  power,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  trea- 
ties, provided  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present 
concur,'  the  House  of  Representatives  do  not  claim 
any  agency  in  snaking  treaties ;  but  that,  when  a 
treaty  stipulates  regulations  on  any  of  the  subjects 
submitted  by  the  constitution  to  the  power  of  Con- 
gress, it  must  depend  for  its  execution,  as  to  such 
stipulations,  on  a  law  or  laws  to  be  passed  by  Con- 
gress ;  and  it  is  the  constitutional  right  and  duty  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  in  all  such  cases,  to 
deliebrate  on  the  expediency  or  inexpediency  of 
carrying  such  treaty  into  effect,  and  to  determine 
and  act  thereon,  as,  in  their  judgment,  may  be 
most  conducive  to  the  public  good." 

Thus,  it  is  evident  that  I  am  fully  sustained 
in  my  construction  of  the  constitution,  both  by 
President  Washington  and  the  House  of  Eepre- 
sentatives  of  1796,  after  a  full  discussion  of 
the  subject. 

The  resolution  before  the  committee  ought 
not,  therefore,  to  be  coupled  with  conditions 
which  we  have  no  right  to  make,  and  which, 
if  they  were  calculated  to  have  any  effect,  it 
would  be  to  assume  the  responsibility  which 
the  constitution  has  imposed  upon  the  Execu- 
tive. Instructions  might,  on  tlie  same  princi- 
ple, be  annexed  to  the  salary  of  every  public 
officer.  If  it  were  necessary,  I  should  have  no 
objection,  at  a  proper  time,  and  disconnected 
with  this  appropriation,  to  express  an  opinion 
upon  the  subject  of  our  foreign  policy ;  and  I 
have  embodied  an  opinion,  in  the  form  of  a 
resolution,  to  that  effect,  but  this  is  not  the 
proper  time  to  make  a  proposition  of  that 
nature. 

Mr.  Oabson,  of  North  Carolina,  then  ad- 
dressed the  committee,  and  said :  It  will  be 
recollected,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  when  this 
measure  was  introduced  into  the  House  by  a 
communication  from  the  Executive,  the  whole 
subject  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  That  committee  have  had  it 
under  consideration ;  and  the  result  of  their 
labors  is  before  us,  in  an  elaborate  and  argu- 
mentative report.  I  am  well  aware  that,  when 
a  committee  of  this  House  have  had  an  im- 
portant subject  under  their  deliberation,  and 
nave  presented  to  the  House  a  report  upon  it, 
such  report  is  entitled  to  great  consideration, 
and  ought  to  have  its  full  weight  with  every 
member  of  this  body.  But,  while  I  am  per- 
fectly aware  of  this,  I  also  hold  that  such  a 
report  is  not  of  binding  force ;  and  that  every 
member  is  still  left  free  to  think  and  to  act,  as 
his  views  of  duty  may  call  him.  Under  these 
circumstances,  I  hope  I  shall  have  the  pardon 
of  the  honorable  committee  for  differing  from 
them,  as  to  the  conclusions  to  which  they  have 
come — believing  that  the  premises  from  which 
.  they  are  drawn  have  been  wholly  mistaken. 
To  show  this,  is  my  chief  design  in  addressing 


the  committee.  I  say,  then,  that  the  ground 
on  which  some  of  the  principal  reasons  which 
the  committee  have  urged,  to  show  the  im- 
portance of  carrying  this  mission  into  effect, 
have  been  mistahen  by  the  committee  them- 
selves. Should  I  succeed  in  showing  this,  I 
shall  consider  myself  as  having  done  much: 
for  the  basis  on  which  their  conclusions  rest 
having  been  torn  away,  the  whole  superstruc- 
ture of  their  argument  must  necessarily  fall  to 
the  ground. 

We  are  told  by  the  committee,  "  that  it  is 
important  to  be  represented  at  Panama,  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  and  negotiating  matters 
of  deep  concern  to  this  nation,  as  regards  our 
political  and  commercial  interests  with  the 
South  American  Republics ;  and  that  it  wiU  be 
more  convenient  to  treat  with  all  those  powers 
collectively,  and  at  the  same  time,  than  it  will, 
considering  their  geographical  disconnection, 
to  negotiate  treaties  separately."  In  taking 
this  position,  the  committee  must  assume  the 
ground,  that  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  these  Re- 
publics will  be  clothed  with  powers  to  negotiate 
those  treaties,  which  are  to  be  of  so  much  im- 
portance to  our  political  and  commercial  con- 
cerns. Here,  sir,  is  where  we  differ — and  this 
is  the  point  in  which  I  insist  the  committee 
have  mistaken  the  ground  from  which  they 
argue.  I  maintain  that,  however  desirable  this 
object  may  be,  and  however  important  to  our 
commercial  interests,  the  Plenipotentiaries  who 
are  to  meet  our  Ministers  at  Panama,  can  ne- 
gotiate no  such  treaties :  and  for  this  plain  rea- 
son, that  such  powers  are  not  only  not  given,  but 
are  expressly  prohibited  to  them  ;  and  this  by 
the  very  article  of  the  treaty  which  the  com- 
mittee have  quoted  in  their  report,  as  furnish- 
ing reasons  in  favor  of  the  mission.  The  words 
of  prohibition  are  the  very  words  which  im- 
mediately follow  the  words  quoted  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  are  necessary  to  fiU  up  the  sentence. 
Yes,  sir :  it  is  an  extraordinary  fact,  that  the 
committee  have  cited  just  such  words  in  the 
treaty,  as  will  justify  their  reasoning  in  favor 
of  the  mission,  and  have  left  out  the  words 
which  immediately  follow,  and  which  must 
overturn  all  their  arguments.  Hence  I  say, 
sir,  that  they  are  mistaken  in  their  premises, 
(which  they  take  from  the  words  of  the  trea- 
ties,) and  consequently  mistaken  in  all  then: 
conclusions  from  those  premises. 

Not,  sir,  that  I  am  disposed  to  charge  that 
honorable  committee  with  intentional  error; 
that  is  as  far  from  my  purpose  as  perhaps  it  is 
unwarranted  by  the  fact.  Now,  sir,  to  the 
words  of  the  treaties,  and  to  the  quotations  in 
the  report :  let  us  compare  them. 

In  the  report  they  say,  "  that  it  is  an  assem- 
bly of  diplomatic  agents,  clothed  with  no  pow- 
ers, except  to  discuss  and  negotiate;  deputed 
by  Governments  whose  institutions  require, 
that  all  engagements  with  foreign  powers 
should  be  subject  to  the  ratification  of  some 
organic  body  at  home."  And  the  more  effect- 
uaUy  to  guard  against  mistake,  even  of  the  de- 
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iign  in  wtich  this  Congress  has  heen  proposed, 
it  is  stipulated,  in  the  several  treaties  formed 
by  Colombia  with  the  other  new  Eepnblics, 
that  the  meeting  at  Panama  (now,  sir,  here 
foUow  the  words  as  quoted  from  the  treaties 
just  mentioned)  ''  sJiall  not  affect  in  any  man- 
ner t?ie  exercise  of  the  national  sovereignty,  in 
regard  to  their  laws,  and  the  establishment  and 
form  of  their  respective'  Governments^  And 
here  the  committee  stop  short.  But  what 
follows,  in  the  treaty  3    This,  sir :  "  noe  shall 

DO  NOTHING,  AS  EEGABD8  OTJE  EBLATI0K8  WITH 
ANT  OTHEE  EOEEIGN  NATION." 

Now,  sir,  if  those  Plenipotentiaries  can  "  do 
nothing  as  regards  their  foreign  relations," 
how  is  it  possible  that  our  Plenipotentiaries 
can  "  discuss  and  negotiate  treaties  with  them, 
in  regard  to  our  political  and  commercial  in- 
terests ?  "  Sir,  they  cannot ;  and  however 
desirable  and  important  it  may  be  to  us,  to 
establish  a  commercial  intercourse  with  those 
Republics,  and  however  ample  and  fuU  the 
powers  with  which  our  Ministers  may  be 
clothed,  to  effect  this  object,  it  wUl  be  impos- 
sible for  them  to  effect  it  th^re,  because  the 
Plenipotentiaries  on  the  part  of  those  Eepnblics, 
are  expressly  prohibited,  by  aU  the  treaties  be- 
tween those  Eepnblics,  (all,  at  least,  which 
have  been  laid  before  us,)  from  doing  any  thing, 
as  regards  their  relations  with  foreign  nations. 
Then,  sir,  if  this  object  cannot  be  effected, 
(which  appears  to  have  been  the  most  impor- 
tant consideration  with  the  committee  in  recom- 
mending the  mission,)  why  send  Ministers  to 
Panama? 

I  repeat  it  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
nothing  more  clear,  nothing  more  obvious, 
than  that  those  Plenipotentiaries  can  enter 
into  no  negotiation  on  behalf  of  their  different 
Governments,  as  regards  their  relations  with 
foreign  nations.  How,  then,  is  the  object, 
thought  of  so  much  consequence  by  the  com- 
mittee, to  be  accomplished  ?  How  are  we  to 
make  treaties  with  Plenipotentiaries  who  are 
forbidden  to  make  any  ? 

To  prove,  sir,  that  this  object  cannot  be  ef- 
fected at  the  Congress  of  Panama,  permit  me 
to  read  the  article  of  the  treaty  between  Colom- 
bia and  ChUi,  which  is  precisely  the  same  as  in 
all  the  other  treaties  before  us,  and  the  very 
article,  too,  quoted  by  the  committee,  (not  in 
extenso,  sir,  but  just  so  far  as  to  leave  justifiable 
ground  for  their  conclusion  from  the  part  cited.) 
It  reads  as  follows :  Article  64.  "  This  compact 
of  union,  league,  and  confederation,  shall  in  no 
wise  inten-upt  the  exercise  of  the  national  sov- 
ereignty of  each  of  the  contracting  parties,  as 
well  as  to  what  regards  their  laws,  and  the  es- 
tablishment and  form  of  their  respective  Gov- 
ernments, as  to  what  regards  their  relatione  with 
other  foreign  nations.''''  These  latter  are  the 
words  omitted  by  the  committee,  and  the 
words  which  defeat  the  object  of  negotiating 
a  treaty  with  those  powers,  as  regards  our  po- 
litical and  commercial  concerns ;  for  each  of 
|;hese  powers  has  reserved  the  righf  to  establish 


such  relations  with  foreign  nations,  as  may  best 
suit  its  individval  interest. 

Seeing,  then,  that  this  object  cannot  be  at- 
tained at  Panama,  the  question  arises:  What 
objects  are  to  be  attained  by  sending  Ministers 
to  that  Congress  ?  None,  sir ;  in  my  opinion, 
none ;  none,  at  least,  that  wiU  be  beneficial  to 
the  interests  of  the  United  States.  On  the  con- 
trary, much  may  be  done  to  injure,  if  not  to  ruin, 
our  political  prospects. 

♦Besides,  let  me  ask,  should  we  send  our  Min- 
isters to  this  Congress,  in  what  capacity  and 
with  what  powers  are  they  to  attend  the  delib- 
erations that  may  be  held?  Surely,  sir,  they 
must  enter  it  clothed  with  the  same  powers 
which  the  Plenipotentiaries  on  the  part  of  the 
other  States  are  clothed  with.  It  is  idle  to  tell 
me  that  the  Eepresentatives  of  different  nations 
would  meet  there  clothed  with  different  pow- 
ers and  for  different  purposes ;  if  so,  what  could 
they  effect  ?  No,  sir :  they  meet  there  from 
their  respective  nations,  just  as  we  meet  here 
from  our  respective  districts;  all  equal,  and 
upon  the  same  footing. 

And  where  are  we  to  look  for  the  powers 
they  are  to  possess  ?  Why,  sir,  I  would  have 
said,  to  the  treaties  between  those  States ;  but 
I  am  here  met  at  the  threshold  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  (Mr.  Wood,)  who  tells  us 
that  the  powers  of  these  Plenipotentiaries  are 
not  derived  from  those  treaties,  but  from  their 
own  instructions,  with  which  we  are  not  ac- 
quainted. But,  sir,  if  their  powers  are  not  to 
be  found  in  these  treaties,  then  am  I  thrown 
upon  the  wide  world  for  conjecture.  But,  sir, 
I  shall,  with  great  deference  for  that  gentle- 
man, assume  the  contrary  ground,  and  say  that 
they  have  no  powers,  except  those  only  which 
are  given  them  by  these  treaties ;  for  it  is  clear- 
ly correct  to  say,  that  the  power  which  creates, 
gives  to  the  creature  whatever  power  it  pos- 
sesses. This  admitted,  I  ask  where  is  the 
power  which  created  this  Congress,  and  estab- 
lished the  rules  by  which  these  Plenipotentia- 
ries are  to  act  and  to  be  governed?  These 
treaties  are  the  power.  The  Congress  has  no 
other  creator.  And  here  let  me  invite  the  at- 
tention of  the  committee  to  the  12th,  13th,  and 
14th  articles  of  the  treaty  between  Colombia 
and  Chili,  where  the  first  mention  of  this  as- 
sembly is  to  be  seen ;  (and  there  are  corre- 
spondent articles  in  all  the  other  treaties  before 
us.) 

Article  12.  "  To  draw  more  closely  the  bonds 
which  ought,  in  future,  to  unite  both  States, 
and  to  remove  any  diffioiilty  which  may  pre- 
sent itself,  or  interrupt,  in  any  manner,  their 
good  correspondence  and  harmony,  an  Assem- 
bly (here,  sir,  is  the  origin)  shall  be  formed, 
composed  of  two  Plenipotentiaries  for  each 
party,  in  the  same  terms  and  with  the  same 
formalities,  which,  in  conformity  to  established 
usages,  ought  to  be  observed  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Ministers  of  equal  class  near  the 
Governments  of  foreign  nations." 

Article  13.  "  Both  parties  oblige  themselves 
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to  interpose  their  good  offices  witli  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  other  States  of  America,  formerly 
Spanish,  to  enter  into  this  compact  of  union, 
league,  and  confederation." 

Yes,  sir,  and  they  have  not  confined  them- 
selves to  the  Spanish  American  States  only : 
but  are  "  interposing  their  good  offices,"  "  to 
induce  us  to  enter  into  this  compact  of  union, 
league,  and  confederation." 

And  what  is  to  be  done  by  the  Ministers  at 
this  meeting?  We  find  the  answer  in  the 
next  article  : 

Article  14.  "  As  soon  as  the  great  object  has 
been  attained,  a  General  Assembly  of  the 
American  States  shall  be  convened,  composed 
of  their  Plenipotentiaries,  with  the  charge  of  ce- 
menting, in  the  moat  solid  manner,  the  intimate 
relations  which  ought  to  exist  between  every 
one  of  them ;  and  who  may  serve  as  a  council 
in  the  great  conflicts,  as  a  rallying  point  in  the 
common  dangers,  as  a  faithfUl  interpreter  of 
their  public  treaties  when  difficulties  occur,  and 
as  an  umpire  and  conciliator  in  their  disputes 
and  differences." 

This,  sir,  is  what  the  Plenipotentiaries  will 
have  to  do  when  they  meet  at  Panama;  for 
these  treaties  are  their  charter — the  constitu- 
tion which  is  to  govern  their  acts,  as  our  Fed- 
eral constitution  governs  ours.  So  that,  if  we 
send  our  Ministers  there,  tA«y  too  must  be 
"  charged  with  cementing,  in  the  most  solid  and 
stable  manner,  those  intimate  relations  which 
are  to  exist  between  them."  We,  too,  sir,  must 
assist  in  forging  out  those  "  bonds  which  are  to 
bind  them  together  in  this  compact  of  union, 
league,  and  confederation;"  and,  if  we  assist  in 
forging  out  these  bonds,  we  must  become  one 
incorporate,  and  bound  by  them :  (unless,  in- 
deed, we  send  our  Plenipotentiaries  there,  only 
to  shake  hands  with  the  Plenipotentiaries  of 
these  nations,  and  to  say  to  them,  We  wish  you 
well — good  bye ;  and  this,  he  suspected,  would 
be  nearly  the  amount  of  what  we  should  be 
able  to  accomplish  so  far  as  respects  our  com- 
mercial-interests.) But,  if  we  are  to  be  bound 
by  these  ties,  what  shall  we  have  done  ?  We 
shall  have  entered  into  an  alliance — "  an  en- 
tangling alliance."  And  should  Old  Spain  ever 
attempt  to  reconquer  her  colonies,  or  should 
any  other  power  attempt  to  sever  their  union, 
then  shall  we  be  bound  to  step  forward  and  de- 
fend them ;  and,  in  the  memorable  language  of 
Casca,  when  he  entered  the  conspiracy  against 
Offlsar,  the  United  States  must  "  set  her  foot  as 
far  as  who  goes  farthest." 

But  we  are  told  by  the  President  that  we  are 
to  send  our  Ministers  there  to  advise  and  con- 
sult. I  am  not,  said  Mr.  0.,  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  the  law  of  nations  to  hazard  an 
opinion  upon  this  point ;  but  it  does  appear  to 
me,  sir,  that  it  would  be  cause  of  just  com- 
plaint on  the  part  of  Spain,  and  that  she  might 
consider  it  a  violation  of  the  treaty  of  peace 
and  amity  which  now  exist  between  us  and  that 
power ;  for  it  is  a  principle  of  municipal  law, 
and  will,  I  presume,  apply  equally  to  the  law 


of  nations,  that  the  adviser  of  a  crime  is  equally 
guilty  with  the  perpetrator.  If  A  advises  B  to 
take  the  life  of  0,  and,  in  accordance  with  this 
advice,  B  commits  the  murder,  then  is  A  an 
accessory  before  the  fact,  and,  in  law,  equally 
guilty  with  B.  But,  as  regards  nations,  there 
are  no  accessories,  all  are  principals;  and  it 
does  appear  to  me,  that,  should  we  send  Minis- 
ters to  Panama,  to  advise  and  consult  with  those 
belligerent  Republics,  how  to  maintain. their 
independence  against  Spain,  that,  by  that  very 
act,  we  become  co-belligerents,  and  must,  and 
may,  justly,  be  considered  by  Spain  as  her  en- 
emy. To  bring  this  home  to  the  members  of 
this  House,  permit  me  to  put  a  case,  hypothet- 
ically.  Suppose  this  country  was  at  war  with 
England,  and  she,  in  order  the  better  to  ar- 
range some  plan  by  which  she  could  effect  onr 
overthrow,  proposed  to  the  crowned  heads  of 
Europe  to  send  Plenipotentiaries  to  meet  at 
some  particular  point,  designated  by  her,  for 
the  purpose  of  consulting  and  advising  with  her 
how  to  accomplish  that  object.  And  suppose 
that,  in  accordance  with  this  invitation,  those 
powers  with  whom  we  have  the  most  friendly 
intercourse,  and  between  whom  and  us  there 
exist  treaties  of  peace,  amity,  and  commerce, 
should  accept  the  invitation,  and  send  their 
Ministers  for  that  purpose — I  appeal  to  every 
gentleman  on  this  floor,  if  he  would  not  view 
this,  on  the  part  of  those  powers,  as  a  violation 
of  those  friendly  relations  which  exist  between 
us.  Can  they  deny  that  they  would  ?  And  if 
*so,  is  not  this  case  strictly  in  point  ?  But,  sir, 
on  this  part  of  the  argument,  I  submit  my  re- 
marks with  diffidence,  for  the  reason  I  before 
assigned. 

Mr.  RivBS,  of  Virginia,  then  moved  to  amend 
Mr.  MoLanb's  amendment,  by  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing after  the  words  "  aforesaid  Govern- 
ments," where  those  words  occur : 

"  Or  any  compact  or  engagement  by  which  the 
United  States  shall  be  pledged  to  the  Spanish  Amer- 
ican States  to  maintain,  by  force,  the  principle  that 
no  part  of  the  American  continents  is  henceforward 
subject  to  colonization  by  any  European  power." 

Mr.  R.  expressed  an  intention  to  address  the 
committee  in  support  of  this  amendment,  but,  in 
the  meanwhile,  moved  that  the  committee  rise. 

The  motion  prevailed — ayes  94 — and  then  the 
committee  rose. 

The  House  adjourned. 


Thuhsdat,  April  6. 
Mission  to  Paruima. 

The  House  went  into  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  Mr.  Steven- 
son, of  Va.,  in  the  chair,  on  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Foreign  Relations,  on  the  Mes- 
sage of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in 
relation  to  t^e  Mission  to  Panama. 

Mr.  Rives,  who  had  a  right  to  the  floor, 
(having  moved  last  evening  for  the  rising  of 
the  committee,)  being  unexpectedly  absent  from 
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the  House,  Mr.  Brent  addressed  the  commit- 
tee as  follows  : 

Mr.  Ohalrm^n :  There  is  one  subject  to  he 
discussed  at  the  Congress  at  Panama,  in 
which  I  feel  a  deep  interest,  as  being  one  of 
the  Representatives  of  a  Southern  State.  I 
allude  to  the  condition  of  the  islands  of  Ouha 
and  Porto  Rico.  If  the  amendment  now  before 
the  committee  should  be  adopted,  our  Ministers 
will  be  prevented  from  taking  any  part,  or 
making  any  remonstrance  upon  that  subject,  and 
for  this  reason,  if  for  none  other,  I  am  opposed 
to  that  amendment.  Sir,  the  condition  of  the 
Island  of  Cuba,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  one  of  whose  Representa- 
tives I  am,  excites  my  most  lively  anxieties. 
To  the  destiny  of  Cuba  we  are  not  indifferent. 
Our  sympathies,  our  partiality  for  free  and  in- 
dependent Governments,  make  us  not  indiffer- 
ent to  the  condition  of  our  fellow-men,  the  sub- 
jects of  monarchy;  under  any  other  circum- 
stances, and  differently  situated,  we  would  hail 
with  pleasure  the  independence  of  Cuba ;  but 
for  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  you,  as  a 
Southern  man,  feel,  and  the  nation  know,  I 
should  look  upon  that  event,  as  connected  with 
our  interests  and  with  humanity,  as  one  of  the 
greatest  evils  which,  in  the  existing  state  of 
things,  could  befall  the  Southern  States,  and 
particularly  the  State  of  Louisiana.  I  need  not 
refer  to  the  population  of  Cuba  to  justify  my 
fears.  Sir,  do  you  believe  that  if  the  Republics 
of  the  South  were  to  unite  to  aid  Cuba  in  her 
independence,  that  its  liberty  would  be  achieved, 
in  peace  and  good  feeling  between  all,  and 
without  scenes  of  ruin,  horror,  and  desolation, 
too  painful  to  be  portrayed  ?  Would  not  th# 
signal  for  its  independence  be  the  watchword 
for  another  object?  And  how  could  it  be  re- 
strained ?  Where  would  be  the  armed  force  to 
stop  the  bloody  torrent  ? 

But,  let  us  for  a  moment  suppose,  that  the 
independence  of  Cuba  could  be  effected  with- 
out an  attempt  of  a  certain  part  of  its  popula- 
tion to  attain  the  ascendency — is  it  not  reason- 
able for  us  to  suppose  that  part  of  its  popula- 
tion, as  in  the  other  South  American  Republics, 
would  all  be  declared  free ;  and,  if  so,  with  the 
black  population  of  Mexico  on  the  frontier  of 
Louisiana,  and  Hayti  and  Cuba  for  neighbors, 
what  would  be  the  condition  of  the  Southern 
planters  ?  Sir,  the  very  thought  of  the  conse- 
quences flowing  from  such  a  state  of  things,  ex- 
cite feelings  too  heart-rending  to  be  dwelt  upon 
for  one  moment.  I  must  turn  from  them.  To 
prevent  such  a  state  of  things,  and  to  remon- 
strate with  the  South  American  Republics 
against  their  lending  their  aid  to  produce  an 
event  so  filled  with  evil  to  the  Southern  States, 
and  so  shocking  to  humanity,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  told  us  in  his  Message 
that,  "  the  condition  of  the  islands  of  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico  is  of  deeper  import  and  more  imme- 
diate bearing  upon  the  present  interests  and  fu- 
ture prospects  of  our  Union.  The  correspond- 
ence  herewith  transmitted,  will  show    how 


earnestly  it  has  engaged  the  attention  of  this 
Government.  The  invasion  of  both  those  isl- 
ands, by  the  united  forces  of  Mexico  and  Co- 
lombia, is  avowedly  among  the  objects  to  be 
matured  by  the  belligerent  States  at  Panama. 
The  convulsions  to  which,  from  the  peculiar 
composition  of  their  population,  they  would  be 
liable  in  the  event  of  such  an  invasion,  and  the 
danger  therefrom  resulting  of  their  falling  ulti- 
mately into  the  hands  of  some  European  power 
c^her  than  Spain,  wiU  not  admit  of  our  looking 
at  the  consequences  to  which  the  Congress  at 
Panama  may  lead,  with  indifference.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  enlarge  upon  this  topic,  or  to  say 
more  than  that  all  our  efforts  in  reference  to 
this  interest,  will  be  to  preserve  the  existing 
state  of  t]jings :  the  tranquillity  of  the  islands, 
and  the  peace  and  security  of  their  inhabi- 
tants." And  if  the  present  amendment  be 
adopted,  this  very  subject,  so  interesting  to  the 
South,  will  be  excluded  from  the  instructions 
of  our  Ministers.  How  can  it  be  expected  that, 
situated  as  I  am,  and  representing  the  interests  I 
do,  I  would  advocate  an  amendment  calculated 
to  do  so  great  an  evil  to  my  constituents  ?  No, 
never.  Were  I  to  do  it,  I  would  be  unworthy 
of  the  station  I  now  fiU. 

I  have  been  astonished,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
course  of  some  gentlemen  from  the  South,  in 
the  other  branch  of  Congress,  (for  I  suppose  I 
can  refer  to  their  speeches  as  matter  of  histo- 
ry,) in  opposing  this  mission.  Sir,  not  a  voice 
from  the  South  ought  to  be  raised  against  it. 
It  is  suicide  to  do  it.  Is  it  not  extraordinary 
that  Louisiana  alone,  of  all  the  Southern  States, 
except  Maryland,  in  the  vote  given  in  the  other 
branch  of  this  Legislature,  should  have  been  in 
favor  of  this  mission  ?  Is  it  possible  that  South- 
ern men  so  far  forget  the  vital  interests  they 
represent,  as  to  overlook  them  for  other  ob- 
jects ?  Can  an  opposition  to  the  present  Ad- 
ministration be  so  prejudiced  as  not  to  see 
that  this  measure,  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent, is  for  the  protection  of  our  Southern  in- 
terests? No,  it  is  impossible  that  they  can 
overlook  it,  if  they  divest  themselves  of  all 
prejudices,  and  calmly  look  at  the  attitude  of 
affairs. 

To  contradict  the  assertions  which  have  gone 
abroad  in  the  public  prints  and  otherwise,  and 
have  been  repeated  in  this  Hall,  that,  as  re- 
gards Cuba,  the  Administration  is  friendly  to 
the  views  of  the  South  American  Republics, 
and  that  this  mission  will  lead  to  this  Govern- 
ment's lending  their  aid  in  that  way,  to  do  an 
injury  to  the  Southern  interests,  I  must  call 
the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  Presi- 
dent's Message,  in  which  he  discloses  his  views 
upon  the  subject,  and  clearly  refutes  the  mo- 
tives attempted  to  be  attributed  to  him,  and 
conclusively  shows  that  the  object  of  the  Ad- 
ministration is  to  prevent,  if  possible,  a  change 
in  the  condition  of  Cuba,  in  any  manner  what- 
soever, and  thereby  to  protect  our  interests,  in- 
stead of  destroying  them.  His  words  are,  and 
I  have  referred  to  them  before :  "  The  convul- 
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sions  to  which,  from  the  peculiar  composition 
of  their  population,  [alluding  to  Cuba  and  Porto 
Eico,]  they  would  be  liable  in  the  event  of  such 
an  invasion,  and  the  danger  therefrom  resulting 
of  their  falling  ultimately  into  the  hands  of 
some  European  power,  other  than  Spain,  will 
not  admit  of  our  looking  at  the  consequences  to 
which  the  Congress  at  Panama  may  lead,  with 
indifference.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon 
this  topic ;  or  to  say  more  than  that  all  our  ef- 
forts in  reference  to  this  interest,  [meaning  the 
Southern,]  will  be  to  preserve  the  existing  state 
of  things,  the  tranquillity  of  the  islands,  and  the 
peace  and  security  of  their  inhabitants." 

After  this  fair,  manly  exposition  of  the  views 
of  the  Administration,  how  can  gentlemen  mis- 
construe the  real  motives  which  govern  in  this 
case?  I  much  fear,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
impolitic  opposition  made  to  this  mission,  has 
before  this  sealed  the  fate  of  Cuba.  It  has  been 
delayed  by  the  very  interest  which  ought  to 
have  hastened  it.  Two  months  sooner  and  the 
firm  remonstrance  of  our  Government  against 
any  interference  of  the  Bepublics,  in  the  af- 
fairs of  Cuba,  might  have  produced  all  the  ben- 
eficial effects  we  could  hope  for.  If  the  reports 
we  have  lately  received  from  Campeachy  be 
true,  of  a  large  force  having  assembled  to  make 
an  attack  on  Cuba,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Kepublics  of  Mexico  and  Colombia,  I  fear  the 
patriotic  exertions  of  the  President  to  stay  the 
blow,  will  be  too  late.  If  so,  what  will  or  can 
the  opposers  of  this  wise  and  salutary  measure 
say,  to  justify  themselves  to  the  American  peo- 
ple ?  Sir,  gentlemen  may  declaim  and  fret,  and 
the  opposition  may  resort  to  what  schemes  and 
intrigues  they  please,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  will  respond  to  the  wishes  of  the  Ad- 
ministration upon  this  subject,  and  overwhelm 
its  opposers  with  shame  and  confusion.  Sir, 
the  people  are  not  to  be  driven ;  they  will  fol- 
low their  own  judgments,  formed  from  sober 
reflection,  and  the  best  considerations,  for  their 
country's  good.  They  may,  for  a  time,  be  hur- 
ried away  by  the  enthusiasm  of  their  character, 
but  they  soon  return  to  their  better  judgments; 
and  whenever  a  measure,  like  the  present,  is 
calculated  to  promote  their  interests,  to  protect 
the  principles  of  liberty,  upon  which  their  hap- 
py Government  is  founded,  and  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  their  fellow-men  throughout 
the  world,  they  will  always  approve  of  it ;  and 
he  who  undertakes  to  deceive  them,  deceives 
himself. 

Mr.  Rives  said  he  was  admonished,  by  every 
consideration  of  a  personal  nature,  to  abstain 
from  any  participation  in  the  present  discussion. 
No  one  could  be  more  sensible  than  himself 
how  little  ability  he  possessed,  at  any  time,  to 
assist  the  deliberations  of  this  House,  and  that 
ability,  small  as  it  was  at  all  times,  was  now 
materially  lessened  by  the  effects  of  long-con- 
tinued infirmity.  Nevertheless,  he  was  urged, 
by  an  impulse  which  he  could  not  resist,  to  say 
something  upon  the  present  occasion.  The 
motives  of  public  men,  for  the  part  they  shall 


act  in  reference  to  this  subject,  have  been,  and 
will  bo,  drawn  into  question.  While,  on  the 
one  hand,  servility  and  subservience  may  be 
attributed  to  those  who  shall  support  the  meas- 
ure, (he  was  not  aware  that  such  an  imputation 
had  been  made,  and  he  was,  certainly,  very  far 
from  making  it  himself,)  on  the  other  hand,  we 
know  that  those  who  cannot  bring  their  minds 
to  approve  it,  in  all  the  latitude  of  its  various 
objects,  have  been  accused  of  being  actuated 
by  a  spirit  of  factious  opposition  to  the  present 
Administration.  This  consideration  naturally 
made  one  desirous  of  placing  his  opinions,  and 
the  grounds  of  them,  before  the  world,  that 
they  might  speak  for  themselves,  and  that  it 
might  be  seen  that  they  have,  at  least,  a 
sufficient  foundation,  in  reason,  to  exempt  them 
from  the  suspicion  of  originating  in  personal 
and  unworthy  motives.  But  this  is  not  all. 
The  subject  itself  is  one  of  the  deepest  interest. 
No  question  has  arisen,  in  my  opinion,  said 
Mr.  E.,  since  we  assumed  our  equal  rank  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  not  excepting  the  late 
declaration  of  war  against  Great  Britain,  fearful 
and  momentous  as  that  was,  which  involves 
more  important  consequences  to  the  peace, 
happiness,  and  free  political  institutions  of  this 
country.  The  measure  proposed  is  an  acknowl- 
edged departure  from  the  uniform  and  settled 
policy  pursued  by  this  Government  in  times 
past — a  policy,  in  the  observance  of  which,  we 
have  reaped  the  most  abundant  fruits  of  pros- 
perity and  honor.  It  seeks  to  introduce  a  new 
system  in  the  conduct  and  adjustment  of  onr 
foreign  relations.  While  we  profess  to  cultivate 
"peace,  commerce,  and  honest  friendship,"  with 
all  nations,  this  system  proposes  to  connect  us, 
by  ties  of  a  more  intimate  and  fraternal  charac- 
ter, with  the  nations  of  one-half  of  the  globe, 
by  which  we  are  to  be  segregated  from,  and, 
in  a  manner,  arrayed  against,  those  of  the  other 
half;  by  which  we  are  to  make  common  cause 
with  the  former,  in  the  defence  of  their  new- 
born, and  yet  precarious  independence ;  and,  in 
short,  to  identify  our  interests,  and  unite  our 
destinies,  with  theirs. 

If  this  be  the  true  character  of  the  measure 
now  under  consideration,  and,  in  my  conscience, 
I  most  Solemnly  believe  that  it  is,  it  becomes  us 
to  weigh  it  well  before  we  give  it  the  irrevocable 
sanction  of  our  votes  in  this  Hall.  That  we 
have  the  right  thus  freely  to  deliberate  upon  it, 
has  not  yet  been  openly  questioned,  in  the 
progress  of  this  discussion ;  but  the  idea  haS 
been  suggested,  in  conversation,  that,  as  the 
constitution  has  confided  to  the  President  and 
Senatethe  power  of  making  appointments,  and 
as  Ministers  to  Panama  have  been  appointed  by 
them,  we  have  no  longer  any  discretion  upon 
the  subject,  but  are  bound  to  make  the  appro- 
priations necessary  for  defraying  the  expenses 
of  the  mission.  Such,  sir,  is  not  the  doctrine 
of  the  President  himself,  who  has  shown  no 
disposition  to  concede,  with  too  much  facility, 
powers  to  other  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment, in   derogation   of    his   own.      In   his 
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Message,  both  to  this  House  and  the  Senate,  he 
submits  the  subject  to  the '"  free  determination" 
of  the  Legislature.  Neither  was  this  the  doc- 
trine of  this  House,  in  '96,  when  these  seats 
were  filled  with  some  of  the  wisest  men  who 
have  adorned  any  portion  of  our  annals.  On 
that  occasion,  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  in 
a  much  more  doubtful  case — in  the  case  of  a 
treaty  which  had  been  duly  ratified — afiSrmed 
their  right,  in  the  freest  and  fullest  manner,  to 
grant  or  withhold  an  appropriation  of  money, 
or  any  other  act  necessary  to  carry  the  treaty 
into  effect.  A  treaty  is  a  mutual  and  solemn 
contract,  between  two  parties;  and,  when  it 
has  been  consummated,  with  all  the  forms 
prescribed  by  the  constitution,  there  is  plausi- 
bility, at  least,  in  contending  that  it  binds  the 
faith  of  the  nation,  and  is  obligatory  upon  all 
the  authorities  of  the  Government.  But  the 
appointment  of  Ministers  is  an  act  confined  to 
one  party  only,  inferring  no  obligation  to  any 
other ;  and  there  can  be  no  ground  for  saying 
that  the  faith  of  the  nation  is  pledged  by  it. 
But,  sir,  why  need  I  dwell  upon  this  objection? 
Have  we  been  engaged  in  a  solemn  farce  for 
the  last  two  months?  Wherefore  have  we 
repeated  call  after  call  upon  the  Executive,  for 
information,  and  received  from  the  Executive 
communication  after  communication,  in  rela- 
tion to  this  subject,  if  not  to  enable  us  to 
decide  whether  we  would  or  would  not  grant 
the  appropriation  which  has  been  asked  of  us  ? 
Did  it  need  all  this  preparation  to  qualify  us 
for  an  act  which  we  were  bound,  in  any  event, 
to  perform  ?  Was  it  proper,  on  the  one  part,  to 
ask,  or,  on  the  other,  to  give,  so  much  light,  if 
we  were  compelled,  blindly  and  implicitly,  to 
sanction  the  measure  proposed  ? 

In  deciding  the  question  submitted  to  us, 
then,  we  must  dismiss  all  extraneous  considera- 
tions, and  look  exclusively  to  the  intrinsic  merits 
of  the  measure  itself,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the 
character  of  the  objects  proposed  to  be  ac- 
complished by  it.  So  many  and  such  various 
objects  have  been  suggested,  as  the  motives  of 
this  extraordinary  measure,  that  the  mind  is 
bewildered  and  lost  in  confusion,  amid  their 
multiplicity;  and  it  is  exceedingly  diflfioult  to 
fix  the  attention  long  enough  upon  any  one  of 
them,  to  estimate  its  precise  bearing  on  the 
general  proposition.  But,  in  reviewing  them 
again  and  again,  my  attention  has  been  forcibly 
arrested  by  two,  of  a  character  so  portentous 
to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  country, 
that,  were  all  the  rest  not  only  innocent  and 
safe,  but  in  the  highest  degree  useful  and  im- 
portant, I  could  not  lend  my  concurrence  to 
the  measure,  while  they  continued  to  be  em- 
braced within  its  scope.  The  two  objects 
alluded  to,  are  resistance  to  the  interference  of 
any  third  power  in  the  quarrel  between  Spain 
and  her  late  colonies,  and  opposition  to  all 
future  colonization  on  either  continent  of 
America.  So  general  seems  to  be  the  impres- 
sion of  the  danger  and  inexpediency  of  commit- 
ting ourselves,  in  relation  to  these  topics,  that 


the  consideration  of  the  propriety  of  the  mis- 
sion to  Panama,  with  a  large  majority  of  per- 
sons, has  assumed  the  shape  of  an  inquiry 
whether  we  are  likely  to  ie  io  committed — Tu>t 
whether  we  ought  to  be.  Some  of  the  friends  of 
the  mission  earnestly  deny  that  there  is  any 
reason  to  apprehend  that  we  shall  be  committed 
upon  these  topics,  by  any  thing  proposed  to  be 
done  at  Panama,  while  others,  who  have  more 
carefully  explored  the  evidence,  observe  a  dis- 
crget  silence  upon  the  subject.  Although  these 
topics  evidently  constituted  the  original  induce- 
ment, the  primum  mobile  of  the  invitation 
given  us  to  attend  the  Congress  at  Panama, 
yet,  in  the  elaborate  report  of  the  Committee  of 
Foreign  Relations,  there  is  not  the  slightest  allu- 
sion to  them.  In  the  Message  of  the  President, 
although  alluded  to,  they  are  overlaid  aud  smoth- 
ered by  other  matter ;  and  there  is  a  manifest 
shyness  in  approaching  them,  on  this  floor. 

How  it  has  happened  that    these  objects, 
which  originally  stood  in  the  front  of  the  pic- 
ture, have  been    thus    shifted    to  the  back- 
ground, where  they  are  almost  lost  in  the  ob- 
scurity of  the  distance,  it  is  not  for  me  to  ex- 
plain; but,  believing  that  they  are  all-impor- 
tant in  giving  its  true  character  and  expression 
to  the  piece,  I  shall  bring  them  forward,  in  full 
relief,  to  their  proper  position  upon  the  canvas. 
I  shall  undertake  to  prove,  from  an  examina- 
tion of  the  documents  in  our  possession,  that, 
if  Ministers  are  sent  to  the  Congress  at  Pana- 
ma, our  Government  is  committed  to  take  part 
in  its  deliberations,  relating  to  these  objects — 
that  they  are  the  principal,  if  not  the  only  ob- 
jects, in  which  our  participation  was  sought, 
by  the  States  who  invited  our  attendance — and 
that  the  result  of  our  participation  in  them  wUl 
most  probably  be  the  adoption  of  measures  en- 
dangering the  future  peace  of  the  country.     In 
the  prosecution  of  this  plan,  it  will  be  beside 
my  purpose  to  inquire  how  far  a  Congress, 
which  has  the  power  to   "  fix  "  and  "  deter- 
mine "  the  respective  military  and  naval  con- 
tingents, or  their  equivalents,  which  are  to  be 
furnished  by  parties  engaged  in  a  common  war, 
which  has,  too,  the  farther  power  of  "inter- 
preting the  treaties  "  that  may  be  made,  and  of 
'*  arbitrating  the  differences "  that  may  arise 
among  those  parties,  can  be  justly  denominated 
a  diplomatic  meeting,  or  a  consultative  body, 
merely.     Whether  the  Congress  be  sovereign 
or  consultative,  legislative  or  diplomatic,  still 
the  objects  I  have  indicated  are  to  be  acted 
upon  by  it,  and  in  a  manner  exposing  the  peace 
of  the  nation  to  the  most  serious  hazards.    Nor 
shall  I  inquire  how  far  it  is  consistent  with  our 
professions  of  neutrality,  in  the  existing  war 
between  Spain  and  her  late  colonies,  to  take 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  a  Congress,  which 
has  evidently  grown  out  of  the  exigencies  o/ 
that  war,  and  the  avowed  and  leading  object  of 
which  is  to  combine  the  resources,  and  to  unite 
the  efforts  of  the  belligerents  on  one  side,  in  a 
more  vigorous  prosecution  of  it — a  Congress, 
too,  whose  occasional  secret  sittings,  as  they 
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would  afiford  a  conveDient  cover  for  our  partici- 
pation in  its  hostile  deliberations,  might  well 
excite  suspicions  as  to  the  good  faith  with 
which  we  observed  our  declaration,  not  to 
share  in  its  counsels  of  that  character.  I  shall 
also  forbear  to  consider  any  of  the  various  ob- 
jects, other  than  those  I  have  already  referred 
to,  which  have  been  suggested  as  proper  for 
our  joint  consultations,  in  the  Congress  of  Pan- 
ama. All  those  objects,  in  my  opinion,  have 
been  shown  to  be  useless,  impertinent,  mis- 
chievous, impracticable,  or  attainable,  with 
equal  advantage,  in  the  usual  mode  of  diplo- 
matic negotiation.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  my 
purpose,  if  I  establish  the  propositions  I  have 
undertaken  to  maintain,  in  relation  to  the  two 
prominent  objects  (so  far  as  we  are  concerned) 
of  the  Congress  at  Panama,  found  in  the  means 
of  resisting  the  interference  of  any  third 
power,  in  the  war  between  Spain  and  the 
Southern  Republics,  and  the  mode  of  opposing 
colonization  on  either  continent  of  America. 

My  first  proposition  is,  that,  if  we  send  Min- 
isters to  the  Congress  of  Panama,  our  Govern- 
ment stands  committed  to  take  part  in  its  delib- 
erations relating  to  these  objects.  Now,  sir,  to 
determine  this  point,  let  us  refer  to  the  terms 
of  the  invitation,  addressed  to  us,  and  the  terms 
of  its  acceptance.  It  will  be  recollected  by  the 
committee,  that  the  Ministers  of  Mexico  and 
Colombia,  justly  doubting  how  far  it  would 
consist  with  the  policy  heretofore  pursued  by 
our  Government,  to  accept  an  invitation  to  the 
Congress  at  Panama,  previously  consulted  the 
Secretary  of  State,  to  know  whether  "  it  would 
be  agreeable  or  not  to  the  United  States  to  re- 
ceive such  an  invitation."  The  delicacy  which 
marked  the  conduct  of  these  Ministers  is  highly 
honorable  to  them.  Their  object  was  to  leave 
us  unemiarroised  by  the  consideration  of  the 
wishes  or  feelings  of  their  Gover;lments,  and 
in  a  condition  of  perfect  freedom,  to  decide  ac- 
cording to  our  own  views  of  our  own  interests. 
The  Secretary  of  State  informed  them  that  the 
President  believed  that  the  proposed  Congress 
might  be  highly  useful  in  several  respects,  but 
thought  it  expedient  to  adjust  beforehand  cer- 
tain preliminary  points,  such  as  "  the  subjects  to 
which  the  attention  of  the  Congress  was  to  be 
directed"  and  some  other  matters  of  a  similar 
character;  and  added,  that,  if  these  points 
could  be  arranged  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to 
the  United  States,  the  President  would  be  dis- 
posed to  accept  the  proffered  invitations.  For 
the  purpose  of  satisfying  this  requisition,  more 
particularly  as  it  regarded  the  subjects  of  de- 
liberation in  the  proposed  Congress,  the  Mexi- 
can and  Colombian  Ministers  addressed  to  Mr. 
Clay  their  respective  letters  of  the  2d  and  3d 
of  November.  What,  sir,  does  the  Mexican 
Minister  say  ?  The  following  extract  from  his 
letter  will  show:  "The  Government  of  the 
subscriber  never  supposed  nor  desired,  that  the 
United  States  of  America  would  take  part  in 
the  Congress  about  to  be  held,  in  other  matters 
than  those  which,  from  their  nature  and  im- 


portance, the  late  Administration  pointed  out 
and  characterized  as  being  of  general  interest 
to  the  Continent :  for  which  reason,  one  of  the 
subjects  which  wiU  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
Congress,  will  be  the  resistance  or  opposition 
to  the  interference  of  any  neutral  nation,  in 
the  question  and  war  of  independence,  between 
the  new  powers  of  the  Continent  and  Spain. 
The  Government  of  the  undersigned  apprehends, 
that,  as  the  powers  of  America  are  of  accord  as 
to  resistance,  it  behooves  them  to  discuss  the 
means  of  giving  to  that  resistance  all  possible 
force,  that  the  evil  may  be  met,  if  it  cannot  be 
avoided ;  and  the  only  means  of  accomplishing 
this  object  is,  by  a  previous  concert  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  each  of  them  shall  lend  its  co- 
operation :  for,  otherwise,  resistance  would  op- 
erate but  partially,  and  in  a  manner  much  less 
certain  and  effective.  The  opposition  to  colo- 
nization in  America,  by  the  European  powers, 
will  be  another  of  the  questions  which  may  he 
discussed,  and  which  is  in  like  predicament 
with  the  foregoing.  After  these  two  principal 
subjects,  the  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  may  be  occupied  upon  oth- 
ers, to  which  the  existence  of  the  new  States 
may  give  rise ;  and  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
point  out  or  enumerate ;  for  which  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  Mexico  will 
give  instructions,  and  ample  powers  to  its  com- 
missioners, and  it  trusts  that  those  from  the 
other  powers  may  bear  the  same."  And 
again :  "To  which  end,  and  in  compliance  with 
the  tenor  of  the  conversations  held  with  the 
honorable  Secretary  of  State,  the  underwritten 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  invites  this  Govern- 
ment to  send  Representatives  to  the  Congress 
of  Panama,  with  authorities  as  aforesaid,  and 
with  express  instructions  in  their  credentials 
upon  the  two  principal  questions;  in  which 
step  he  is  likewise  joined  by  the  Minister  of 
Colombia,  and  with  which  he  trusts  he  has  ful- 
filled all  that  was  stipulated  to  this  end." 
Now,  sir,  let  us  see  the  language  of  Mr.  Clay's 
answer.  He  says,  "  The  President  has  there- 
fore resolved,  should  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  now  expected  to  assemble  in  a  few 
days,  give  their  advice  and  consent,  to  send 
commissioners  to  the  Congress  of  Panama. 
Whilst  they  will  not  be  authorized  to  enter 
upon  any  deliberations,  or  to  concur  in  any 
acts,  inconsistent  with  the  present  neutral  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  its  obligations, 
they  will  be  fully  empowered  and  instructed 
upon  all  questions  likely  to  arise  in  the  Con- 
gress on  subjects  in  which  the  nations  of  Amer- 
ica have  a  common  interest." 

My  next  proposition  is,  that  these  subjects, 
however,  or  for  whatever  reason  they  may 
have  been  kept  out  of  sight  recently,  are  the 
principal,  if  not  the  only  subjects  in  which 
our  participation  was  desired  by  the  States 
who  invited  our  attendance  at  the  Congress  of 
Panama.  In  the  extract  I  have  already  read 
to  the  committee,  from  the  letter  of  the  Mexi- 
can Mmister,  he  expressly  styles   them  tha 
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"  two  principal  subjects  "  for  consultation  with 
the  United  States;  and  indeed  they  are  the 
only  subjects  specified  by  him.  It  is  true  that 
the  Colombian  Minister  suggests,  in  a  loose  and 
general  way,  some  other  subjects,  which  might 
engage  the  attention  of  the  United  States  in 
the  Congress  of  Panama.  But  he  dwells  on 
these  two  with  particular  and  emphatic  ear- 
nestness, as  "points  of  great  interest,"  and 
"  of  immediate  utility  to  the  American  States 
that  are  at  war  with  Spain,"  and  strongly  ap- 
peals to  the  co-operation  of  this  Government 
in  relation  to  them. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  show  that  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  from  what  has  already 
passed  between  our  Government  and  the  Span- 
ish American  States,  that  the  result  of  our  par- 
ticipation in  these  subjects  at  the  Congress  of 
Panama,  will  be  the  adoption  of  measures  en- 
dangering the  future  peace  of  the  country.  Sir, 
the  principle  of  resistance  by  force  is  already 
agreed  upon.  Nothing  remains  but  to  adjust 
the  details  connected  with  its  execution,  and  to 
consummate  the  understanding  which  has 
already  taien  place  by  entering  into  a  formal 
compact.  In  the  very  pregnant  extract  from 
the  letter  of  the  Mexican  Minister,  to  which  I 
have  already  bad  occasion  twice  to  refer,  he 
says,  "  as  the  powers  of  America  are  of  accord 
as  to  resistance,"  it  behooves  them  "to  discuss 
the  means  of  giving  to  that  resistance  all  possi- 
ble force,"  and  to  determine  by  a  "  previous 
concert,  in  what  mode  each  party  is  to  lend  its 
co-operation ;"  and  we  are  invited  to  the  Con- 
gress at  Panama  for  the  purpose  of  entering 
upon  this  "  discussion,"  and  arranging  the 
terms  of  this  "  concert,"  or  system  of  "  co- 
operation." Now  let  us  see  what  the  Colom- 
bian Minister  says :  "  The  manner  in  which  all 
colonization  of  European  powers  on  the  Amer- 
ican Continent  shall  be  resisted,  and  their  inter- 
ference in  the  present  contest  between  Spain 
and  her  former  colonies  prevented,  are  other 
points  of  great  interest.  "Were  it  proper,  an 
eventual  alliance,  in  case  these  events  should 
occur,  which  is  within  the  range  of  possibili- 
ties, and  the  treaty,  of  which  no  use  should  be 
made  until  the  casus  fcederis  should  happen,  to 
remain  secret ;  or,  if  this  should  seem  prema- 
ture, a  convention  so  anticipated  would  be  dif- 
ferent means  to  secure  the  same  end  of  pre- 
venting foreign  influence.  This  is  a  matter  of 
immediate  utility  to  the  American  States  that 
are  at  war  with  Spain,  and  is  in  accordance 
with  the  repeated  declarations  and  protests  of 
the  Cabinet  at  Washington.  The  conferences 
held  on  this  subject  being  confidential,  would 
increase  mutual  friendship,  and  promote  the 
respective  interests  of  the  parties."  The  Sec- 
retary of  State,  in  his  answer  to  these  letters, 
does  not  express  any  dissent  from  the  proposi- 
tions or  statements  contained  in  them ;  from 
which  I  wiU  not  argue,  although  I  might  do  so 
with  great  plausiiility,  that  he  is  to  be  consid- 
ered as  assenting  to  the  particular  measure  of 
policy  suggested  in  the  extract  last  read.    But 


this  I  do  contend  for :  that,  so  far  as  those  let- 
ters undertake  to  state  matters  of  fact,  the 
omission  of  the  Secretary  to  qualify  or  deny,  is 
a  full  admission  of  them.  It  is  a  rule  of  famil- 
iar application,  in  the  investigation  of  evidence, 
in  private  controversies,  that  whatever  is 
affirmed  by  one  party,  in  the  presence  of  the 
other,  and  not  denied,  is  considered  as  admitted 
by  the  latter,  and  has  aU  the  effect  of  a  positive 
confession  against  him.  Now,  what  is  this 
c^e  ?  The  Mexican  Minister  says,  in  his  letter 
to  Mr.  Clay,  "The  powers  of  America,"  (in- 
cluding the  United  States,  of  course,)  "  are  of 
accord  as  to  resistance."  The  Colombian  Min- 
ister, after  suggesting  a  particular  measure,  to 
secure  the  joint  efforts  of  the  parties  in  this 
resistance,  says :  "  This  is  in  accordance  with 
the  repeated  declarations  and  protests  of  the 
Cabinet  at  Washington."  Mr.  Clay  does  not 
gainsay  either  of  these  assertions,  and  does, 
therefore,  in  effect,  admit  them  to  be  true. 

But,  sir,  we  have  direct  and  positive  evidence 
upon  this  subject,  under  the  hand  of  the  Sec- 
retary himself.  In  our  diplomatic  intercourse 
with  the  Spanish  American  States,  he  has 
treated  and  held  out  to  them  certain  vague  and 
oracular  expressions,  in  a  Message  of  the  late 
President,  as  &  pledge,  on  the  part  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  not  to  permit  any  interference  of  the 
European  powers  in  the  war  between  them  and 
the  mother  country.  "When,  during  the  last 
summer,  a  French  fieet  appeared  in  the  "West 
Indies,  with  the  supposed  design  of  taking  pos- 
session of  the  islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico, 
and  an  appeal  was  made  to  us  by  those  States 
to  interpose  in  their  behalf,  Mr.  Clay  recurred 
to  this  "  memorable  pledge,"  as  he  expressly 
caUs  it,  and  in  fulfilment  and  practical  recogni- 
tion of  it  as  a  pledge  in  fact,  he  wrote  to  Mr. 
Brown,  our  Minister  to  Prance,  instructing  him 
to  say  to  that  Government,  that  we  "  could  not 
consent  to  the  occupation  of  those  islands  by 
any  European  power  other  than  Spain,  under 
any  contingency  whatever."  He  afterwards 
communicated  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Mr. 
Poinsett,  our  Minister  to  Mexico,  and  author- 
ized him  to  read  it  to  the  functionaries  of  that 
Oovernment  as  an  interpretation  of  our  policy 
towards  the  States  of  Spanish  America,  and 
"  what  we  were  prepared  to  do  "  in  their  behalf. 
If  this  proceeding  does  not  commit  the  Execu- 
tive of  the  United  States,  (so  far  as  they  have 
power  to  decide  the  question,)  to  the  point  of 
resistance,  upon  the  happening  of  a  certain 
event,  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what 
could  have  such  an  effect. 

"We  have  heretofore  seen  that  our  Minister  to  _ 
Mexico,  acting  under  the  authority  of,  and  in 
presumed  obedience  to,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
had  stated  to  that  Government  "  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  had  pledged  themselves  not  to  permit 
any  third  power  to  interfere  either  with  the 
independence  or  form  of  Government  of  the 
new  States."  But  we  are  now  told  by  the  Sec- 
retary, that  the  "  United  States  have  made  no 
such  pledge ;"  or,  as  he  explains  himself  have 
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"  contracted  no  engagement "  to  that  eiFeot.  Sir, 
I  never  suijposed  that  any  treaty  had  been  en- 
tered into  with  these  States,  by  which  we  were 
bound  to  maintain  their  independence ;  and 
this  is  all  that  the  assertion  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  amounts  to.  It  does  not  contradict  the 
idea  that  official  declaration  have  been  made, 
and  forinal  assurances  of  support  given  to  these 
Governments  in  the  name  of  the  United  States. 
Sir,  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  examine 
the  documents  before  us  with  an  impartial  eye, 
and  disguise  from  himself  the  fact,  that  it  is  a 
thing  perfectly  vnderttood  and  agreed  between 
the  diplomatic  functionaries  of  this  and  the 
Spanish  American  Governments,  that  all  Amer- 
ica is  to  make  a  common  cattse  in  maintaining, 
by  force,  the  doctrines  of  a  new  public  code, 
which  Mr.  Clay  (feeling  that  new  things  re- 
quire new  names)  calls  "  intercontinental,"  not 
international,  "  law ; "  and  the  purpose  for 
which  we  are  summoned  to  the  Congress  of 
Panama,  is,  to  carry  this  understanding  into 
effect,  by  entering  into  formal  conventional 
stipulations  upon  the  subject.  Now,  sir,  let  us 
inquire  what  will  probably  be  the  nature  and 
effect  of  these  stipulations,  as  regards  the  Unit- 
ed States.  We  have  seen  that  one  of  the 
Spanish  American  Ministers  has  suggested  an 
"  eventual  alliance,  to  be  kept  secret  until  the 
ccmis  fmderu  occurs,"  as  proper  to  be  adopted. 
Another,  without  pointing  out  any  particular 
form  of  agreement,  insists,  in  general,  upon  the 
propriety  of  adopting  some  "previous  con- 
cert," or  plan  of  "  co-operation."  Let  us  now 
see  what  are  the  views  of  our  own  Govern- 
ment upon  this  subject ;  and,  for  that  purpose, 
I  beg  leave  to  read  to  the  committee  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  Message  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  this  House.  He  says :  "  The  late  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  in  his  Message  to 
Congress  of  the  2d  of  December,  1823,  while 
announcing  the  negotiation  then  pending  with 
Russia,  relating  to  the  northwest  coast  of  this 
continent,  observed,  that  the  occasion  of  the. 
discussion  to  which  that  incident  had  given 
rise,  had  been  taken  for  asserting  as  a  princi- 
ple, in  which  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
United  States  were  involved,  that  the  Ameri- 
can continents,  by  the  free  and  Independent 
condition  which  they  had  assumed  and  main- 
tained, were,  thenceforward,  not  to  be  consid- 
ered as  subjects  for  future  colonization,  by  any 
European  power.  The  principle  had  first  been 
assumed  in  the  negotiation  with  Kussia.  It 
rested  upon  a  course  of  reasoning  equally  sim- 
ple and  conclusive.  With  the  exception  of  the 
existing  European  colonies,  which  it  was  in  no- 
wise intended  to  disturb,  the  two  continents 
consisted  of  several  sovereign  and  independent 
nations,  wJiose  territories  covered  their  whole 
surface.  By  this,  their  independent  condition, 
the  United  States  enjoyed  the  right  of  commer- 
cial intercourse  with  every  part  of  their  pos- 
sessions. To  attempt  the  establishment  of  a 
colony  in  those  possessions,  would  be  to  usurp, 
to  the  exclusion  of  others,  a  commercial  inter- 1 


course  which  was  the  common  possession  of 
all.  It  could  not  be  done  without  encroaching 
upon  existing  rights  of  the  United  States.  The 
Government  of  Russia  has  never  disputed  these 
positions,  nor  manifested  the  slightest  dissatis- 
faction at  their  having  been  taken.  Most  of 
the  new  American  Republics  have  declared 
their  entire  assent  to  them ;  and  they  now  pro- 
pose, among  the  subjects  of  consultation  at 
Panama,  to  take  into  consideration  the  means 
of  making  effectual  the  assertion  of  that  prin- 
ciple, as  well  as  the  means  of  resisting  interfer- 
ence from  abroad,  with  the  domestic  concerns 
of  the  American  Governments.  In  alluding  to 
these  means,  it  would  obviously  be  premature 
at  this  time  to  anticipate  that  which  is  offered 
merely  as  matter  for  consultation ;  or  to  pro- 
nounce upon  those  measures  which  have  been 
or  may  be  suggested.  The  purpose  of  this 
Government  is,  to  concur  in  none  which  would 
import  hostility  to  Europe,  or  justly  excite  re- 
sentment ih  any  of  her  States.  Should  it  be 
advisable  to  contract  any  conventional  engage- 
ment on  this  topic,  our  views  would  extend  no 
further  than  to  a  mutual  pledge  of  the  parties 
to  the  compact  to  maintain  the  principle  in  ap- 
plication to  its  own  territory,  and  to  permit  no 
colonial  lodgements  or  establishment  of  Euro- 
pean jurisdiction  upon  its  own  soil ;  and,  with 
respect  to  the  obtrusive  interference  from 
abroad,  if  its  future  character  may  be  inferred 
from  that  which  has  been,  and  perhaps  still  is 
exercised  in  more  than  one  of  the  new  States, 
a  joint  declaration  of  its  character,  and  expo- 
sure of  it  to  the  world,  may  be  probably  all 
that  the  occasion  would  require.  Whether  the 
United  States  should  or  should  not  be  parties 
to  such  a  declaration,  may  justly  form  a  part  of 
the  deliberation.  That  there  is  an  evil  to  be 
remedied,  needs  little  insight  into  the  secret  his- 
tory of  late  years  to  know,  and  that  this  remedy 
may  best  be  concerted  at  the  Panama  meeting, 
deserves  at  least  the  experiment  of  considera- 
tion." 

Let  us  now  see  jvhat  he  suggests,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  subject  of  interference  from  abroad, 
with  the  affairs  of  Spanish  America.  "A  joint 
declaration  of  its  character,  and  exposure  of  it 
to  the  world,  may  be  prolahly  all  that  the  oc- 
casion would  require."  The  nature  and  effect 
of  this  proposition  deserves  to  be  profoundly 
considered.  Should  the  Untied  States  concur 
in  such  a  declaration,  in  what  situation  would 
the  nation  then  stand?  Would  they  not  be 
committed  to  support  it  by  force  ?  A  declara- 
tion of  the  sort  proposed,  is  no  idle  vaunt,  no 
parade  of  words  merely.  It  is  a  solemn  appeal 
to  the  world,  upon  the  justice  of  the  cause 
which  the  parties  have  espoused,  and  implies  a 
firm  determination  to  support  it  with  all  their 
energies.  How  would  we,  the  waf-maUng 
power  of  the  Government,  stand,  in  relation  to 
the  subject  ?  We  are  apprised,  beforehand,  by 
the  Executive,  that  such  a  declaration  is  among 
the  objects  of  the  mission  to  Panama,  and  with 
this  knowledge,  we  give  our  unqualified  sane- 
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tion  to  the  mission.  The  proposed  declaration 
goes  forth  to  the  world,  and  is  not  heeded  hy 
the  powers  on  whom  it  is  intended  to  operate. 
Under  these  circumstances,  would  the  honor  of 
the  nation  admit  of  any  retreat  for  us  ?  In 
short,  sir,  is  not  the  declaration  proposed  a 
conditional,  or,  to  use  more  diplomatic  phrase- 
ology, a  provisional  declaration  of  war,  to  take 
effect  whensoever  a  certain  event  shaU  occur  ? 
If  so,  I  ask,  is  the  mind  of  this  nation  finally 
made  «p  to  go  to  war  for  the  independence  of 
Spanish  America  ?  No  gentleman,  I  presume, 
will  say  so.  But  even  if  it  were,  why  should 
we  proclaim  this  determination  'beforehand,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  preclude  ourselves  from 
the  benefit  of  full  and  free  deliberation,  in  re- 
gard to  every  circumstance  of  expediency,  as 
well  as  JTistice,  which  ought  to  influence  our 
decision,  when  the  occasion  may  arrive  ? 

But,  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  no  reason  to 
apprehend  the  interference,  which  it  is  pro- 
posed thus  to  denounce  to  the  world.  If  this 
be  so,  then  I  say  the  denunciation  is  a  species 
of  hramado,  which  it  does  not  become  the  dig- 
nity of  this  nation  to  engage  in.  If  otherwise, 
we  should  pause,  before  we  assume  upon  our- 
selves the  fearful  responsibilities  it  may  involve. 
It  is  true  that  Mr.  Clay,  in  a  communication 
lately  made  to  this  House,  tells  us,  "  that  ap- 
prehensions of  interference  have  ceased ;"  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  President,  in  the  por- 
tion of  his  Message  which  I  have  read  to  the 
committee,  speaking  of  the  same  matter,  says, 
"  that  there  is  an  evil  to  be  remedied,  needs 
little  insight  into  the  secret  history  of  late 
years  to  know ;  and  that  this  remedy  may  best 
be  concerted  at  the  Panama  meeting,  deserves 
at  least  the  experiment  of  consideration."  The 
Minister  of  Colombia  strongly  corroborates  this 
intimation  of  the  President,  and  expresses  a 
suspicion  that  a  covert  interference  has  already 
taken  place.  In  a  letter  of  the  30th  of  Decem- 
ber last,  addressed  by  him  to  Mr.  Clay,  he  says : 
"  Spain,  in  spite  of  her  nullity,  does  not  cease 
in  her  eiforts  to  augment  the  army  of  America, 
so  far  as  to  induce  us  to  suspect  that  a  foreign 
hand  affords  th^se  aids,  which  are  by  no  means 
in  harmony  with  the  scantiness  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  Peninsula."  Now,  sir,  if  we  are 
to  commit  ourselves  to  go  to  war  on  behalf  of 
the  States  of  Spanish  America,  in  the  event  of 
interference  of  a  third  power  in  the  quarrel  be- 
tween them  and  Spain,  the  obligation  will  de- 
pend, I  presume,  upon  the  fact,  and  not  upon 
the  form,  of  interference.  Whether  that  inter- 
ference be  by  openly  sending  fleets  and  armies, 
to  fight  the  battles  of  Spain,  or  by  secretly  fur- 
nishing the  means  with  which  those  fleets  and 
armies  are  procured  and  supported,  the  injury 
to  our  Southern  friends  will  be  the  same,  and 
the  obligation  upon  us,  to  repel  it,  will  conse- 
quently be  the  same. 

But.  sir,  seeing  the  dangerous  extent  of  the 
consequences  involved  in  these  measures  sug- 
gested by  the  President,  it  may  be  said,  he  does 
not  express  a  positive  opinion  that  they  ought 


or  win  be  adopted  at  the  Congress  of  Panama. 
Sir,  they  are  evidently  brought  forward  as  the 
result  of  previous  deliberation,  and  seem  to  be 
offered  as  substitutes  for  the  projects  which  had 
been  presented  by  the  Spanish  American  Min- 
isters. They  must,  therefore,  have  been  duly 
weighed ;  and,  it  is  fair  to  presume,  that  the 
President  would  not  have  suggested  them  at 
all,  if  he  had  not  been  prepared,  on  his  part, 
for  their  adoption,  or  at  least  thought  them  en- 
titled to  the  -aiost  favorable  consideration.  That 
the  President  has  made  up  his  mind  to  concur 
in  these,  or  other  measures,  of  an  equivalent 
character,  is  farther  manifested  by  a  subsequent 
part  of  his  Message,  in  which  he  labors  to  show 
that  the  advice  of  General  Washington,  to 
"have,  with  foreign  nations,  as  little  political 
connection  as  possible,"  is  inapplicable  to  our 
relations  with  the  States  of  this  hemisphere. 
Why  should  the  President  have  made  this  at- 
tempt— (how  he  has  succeeded  in  it,  I  hope 
hereafter  to  show) — unless  his  object  was  to 
form,  with  the  nations  alluded  to,  those  "  polit- 
cal  connections,"  against  which  the  advice  of 
Washington  was  directed  ? 

But  a  quietus  is  found  for  all  our  apprehen- 
sions, in  the  assurances  of  the  President,  that 
"  no  alliances  will  be  contracted,"  and,  in  gen- 
eral, that  "  nothing  will  be  done  incompatible 
with  our  neutrality,"  or  "  importing  hostility 
to  Europe."  Sir,  many  things  may  be  done 
which  would  commit  the  future  peace  of  this 
country,  and  yet  not  amount  to  an  alliance,  or 
a  violation  of  neutrality,  or  an  act  of  hostility 
to  Europe.  I  have  endeavored  to  show,  and  I 
hope  I  have  shown,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
committee,  that  the  measures  suggested  by  the 
President  himself,  have  a  direct  tendency  to 
commit  the  peace  of  the  country,  and  yet  it 
cannot  be  said  that  they  constitute  an  alliance, 
or  a  breach  of  neutrality,  or  an  act  of  hostility 
to  Europe.  The  President  has  given  us  a  prac- 
tical interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  his  de- 
claration upon  this  subject,  by  recommending 
measures,  whose  unquestionable  tendency  it  is 
to  commit  the  peace  of  the  nation,  in  certain 
contingencies,  at  the  very  time  that  he  disclaims 
aU  intention  of  entering  into  alliances,  or  of 
doing  any  thing  which  would  be  incompatible 
with  our  neutrality,  or  import  hostility  to  Eu- 
rope. Sir,  I  do  not  mean  to  question  the  in- 
tegrity and  good  faith  of  the  President's  decla- 
rations. I  am  not  afraid  that  he  intends  to  de- 
ceive us;  but  the  consequences  may  be  equally 
fatal,  if  we  deceive  ourselves.  Let  us  not  shut 
our  eyes  against  the  light,  because  it  may  dis- 
close to  us  unwelcome  dangers.  Let  us  take 
the  declarations  of  the  President  in  the  sense 
in  which  they  were  made.  Let  us  understand 
them  as  he  understands  them ;  and,  when  so 
understood,  they  afford,  in  my  opinion,  no  se- 
curity for  the  peace  of  the  nation. 

Now,  sir,  to  determine  how  far  this  construc- 
tion of  the  President's  can  be  sustained,  let  us 
turn  to  the  advice  of  General  Washington,  in 
his  own  words.     The  language  of  that  great 
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man,  which  deserves  to  be  as  immortal  as  liis 
fame,  was  this  r  "  The  great  rule  of  conduct  for 
us,  in  regard  to  foreign  nations,  is,  in  extending 
our  commercial  relations,  to  have  with  them  as 
Jittle  political  connection  as  possible.  So  far  as 
we  have  already  formed  engagements,  let  them 
be  fultilled  with  perfect  good  faith.  Here  let 
ns  stop.  Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interests 
which  to  us  have  none,  or  a  very  remote  rela- 
tion. Hence  she  must  be  engaged  in  firequent 
controversies,  the  causes  of  which  are  essen- 
tially foreign  to  our  concerns.  Hence,  there- 
fore, it  must  be  unwise  in  us  to  implicate  our- 
selves, by  artificial  ties,  in  the  ordinary  vicissi- 
tudes of  her  politics,  or  the  ordinary  combina- 
tions and  collisions  of  her  friendships  and 
enmities.  Our  detached  and  distant  situation 
invites  and  enables  us  to  pursue  a  different 
course.  If  we  remain  one  people,  under  an 
efficient  Government,  t?ie  period  is  rwt  far  off, 
when  we  may  defy  material  injury  from  exter- 
nal  annoyance — when  we  may  take  such  an 
attitude  as  will  cause  the  neutrality,  we  may  at 
any  time  resolve  upon,  to  be  scrupulously  re- 
spected— when  belligerent  nations,  under  the 
impossibility  of  making  acquisitions  upon  us, 
will  not  lightly  hazard  the  giving  us  provoca- 
tion— when  we  may  choose  peace  or  war,  as 
our  interest,  guided  by  justice,  shall  counsel. 
Why  forego  the  advantage  of  so  peculiar  a  sit- 
uation? Why  quit  our  own,  to  stand  upon 
foreign  ground  ?  " 

One  would  think  that  language  so  plain,  so 
clear,  so  unequivocal,  could  not,  by  any  inge- 
nuity of  construction,  be  tortured  into  a  recom- 
mendation or  approval  of  "  political  connec- 
tions with  foreign  nations  " — the  very  thing 
against  which  it  warned  us.  All  that  the  most 
intrepid  commentator  could  be  supposed  capa- 
ble of  contending  for,  (and  that  I  hope  to  show 
cannot  be  successfully  maintained,)  is  that, 
from  circumstances  which  have  arisen  since  the 
time  of  Washington,  and  not  foreseen  by  him, 
his  advice  no  longer  applies  to  our  condition, 
and  does  not,  therefore,  inhibit  the  formation 
of  "  political  connections  with  foreign  nations," 
under  these  new  circumstances.  But,  sir,  the 
President  takes  bolder  ground.  He  says  the 
propriety  of  these  political  connections  is 
directly  deducible  from  "  the  sound  and  judi- 
cious principles,"  from  the  '•'■•oery  words  of 
Washington."  Now,  sir,  how  does  the  Presi- 
dent make  out  this  deduction?  Why,  sir,  by 
superinducing  his  own  words  upon  those  of 
Washington.  This  passage  of  the  President's 
Message  is  so  curious  a  specimen  of  criticism 
and  logic  combined,  that  I  beg  leave  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  committee  to  it.  "  Compare 
our  situation  and  the  circumstances  of  that 
time,  with  those  of  the  present  day,  and  what, 
from  the  very  words  of  Washington,  then, 
would  be  his  counsels  to  his  countrymen  now  ? 
Europe  has  still  her  set  of  primary  interests, 
with  which  we  have  little  or  a  remote  relation. 
Our  distant  and  detached  situation,  with  refer- 
ence to  Europe,  remains  the  same.    But  we 


were  then  the  only  independent  nation  of  thia 
hemisphere ;  and  we  were  surrounded  by  Eu- 
ropean colonies,  with  the  greater  part  of  which 
we  had  no  more  intercourse  than  with  the  in- 
habitants of  another  planet.  Those  colonies 
have  now  been  transformed  into  eight  inde- 
pendent nations,  extending  to  our  very  bor- 
ders. Seven  of  them  Republics,  like  ourselves, 
with  whom  we  have  an  immensely  growing 
commercial,  and  must  have,  and  have  already, 
important  political  connections;  with  refer- 
ence to  whom,  our  situation  is  neither  distant 
nor  detached — whose  political  principles  and 
systems  of  Government,  congenial  with  our 
own,  must  and  will  have  an  action  and  coun- 
teraction upon  us  and  ours,  to  which  we  can- 
not be  indifferent,  if  we  would.  The  rapidity 
of  our  growth,  and  the  consequent  increase  of 
our  strength,  have  more  than  realized  the  ora- 
ticipatiom  of  this  admirable  political  legacy. 
Thirty  years  have  nearly  elapsed  since  it  was 
written ;  and,  in  the  interval,  our  population, 
our  wealth,  our  territorial  extension,  our  power, 
physical  and  moral,  has  nearly  trebled.  Rea- 
soning upon  this  state  of  things, /ram  the  sound 
aTid  judicious  principles  of  Washington,  and 
must  we  not  say  that  ths  period  which  he  pre- 
dicted as  then  not  far  off,  has  arrived  ?  That 
America  has  a  set  of  primary  interests,  which 
have  none  or  a  remote  relation  to  Europe. 
That  the  interference  of  Europe,  therefore,  in 
those  concerns,  should  be  spontaneously  with- 
held by  her  upon  the  same  principles,  that  we 
have  never  interfered  with  hers ;  and  that,  if 
she  should  interfere,  as  she  may,  by  measures 
which  may  have  a  great  and  dangerous  recoil 
upon  ourselves,  we  might  be  'called,  in  defence 
of  our  own  altars  and  firesides,  to  take  an  atti- 
tude which  would  cause  our  neutrality  to  be 
respected,  and  choose  peace  or  war,  as  our  in- 
terest, guided  by  justice,  should  counsel." 

The  President  here,  after  adverting  to  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  United  States  in  wealth 
and  population,  since  the  date  of  General 
Washington's  Address,  asks,  "  must  we  not  say 
that  the  period  which  Washington  predicted  as 
then  not  far  off,  has  arrived  ?  "  What  period 
is  this?  The  President  goes  on  to  describe  it 
as  the  period  when  America  shall  have  her  set 
of  primary  interests,  with  which  Europe  should 
not  interfere,  and  if  she  should  so  interfere, 
we  might  be  called  upon  to  take  an  attitude 
for  their  defence — at  this  point,  taking  up 
again  the  language  of  General  Washington's 
Address.  It  would  seem,  from  the  use  here 
made  of  General  Washington's  prediction,  that 
he  had  anticipated  the  period  when  America 
would  have  her  set  of  peculiar  interests,  and 
had,  in  contemplation  of  that  state  of  things, 
indicated  to  his  countrymen  the  course  of 
policy  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  pursue. 
But,  sir,  there  is  nothing  of  all  this  in  the 
Fai-ewell  Address.  The  period  spoken  of  by 
General  Washington  as  not  far  off,  was  the 
period  when,  by  our  advancement  in  wealth 
and  power,  "under  an  efficient  Government, 
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we  might  defy  material  injury  from  external 
annoyance,"  &o.  General  Washington  evident- 
ly intended  to  ground  upon  this  anticipation 
an  additional  argument  in  favor  of  the  policy 
he  had  recommended,  inasmuch  as  the  ahUity 
to  defy  external  annoyance,  which  he  had 
looked  forward  to  as  the  result  of  our  remain- 
ing one  people,  under  an  efficient  Government, 
would  place  ns  above  the  necessity  of  seeking 
foreign  connections,  for  the  purpose  of  strength- 
ening ourselves.  But  this  very  anticipation, 
which  General  Washington  had  introduced  as 
a  strong  motive  for  adhering  to  the  policy  of 
avoiding  "political  connections  with  foreign 
nations,"  the  President,  by  a  singular  metamor- 
phosis, has  converted  into  an  instrument  for 
justifying  and  enforcing  a  departure  from  that 
policy.  Sir,  do  not  the  heart  and  the  head 
equally  revolt  at  this  perversion  of  the  lan- 
guage and  reasoning  of  General  Washington  ? 
At  the  time  when  his  Farewell  Address  was 
given  to  the  world,  we  were  yet  an  infant 
people ;  our  numbers  thinly  scattered  over  an 
extensive  territory ;  our  finances  embarrassed, 
and  our  resources,  of  every  sort,  impaired  by 
the  effects  of  our  recent  struggle  for  independ- 
ence. In  this  situation,  there  were  inducements 
to  court  foreign  alliances,  to  aid  and  support  us 
in  the  event  of  collisions  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  If,  under  these  circumstances,  when 
the  assistance  of  powerful  friends  might  have 
been  not  only  beneficial,  but  necessary  to  ns, 
Washington  yet  advised  us  to  steer  clear  of 
foreign  alliances  and  connections,  with  how 
much  more  force  does  this  advice  apply  to  our 
present  condition — when  his  anticipations  of 
our  national  growth  have  been  most  amply 
realized ;  when  we  have  already  taken  such 
an  attitude  as  to  ensure  the  respect  of  other 
nations ;  when  we  have  proved  ourselves  com- 
petent to  be  our  own  champions,  and  the  mc- 
cessful  defenders  of  our  own  rights  ! 

The  President  has,  therefore,  in  my  opinion, 
wholly  failed,  not  only  in  his  attempt  to  prove 
affirmatiiiely  that  the  advice  of  Washington 
leads  to  and  proves  the  formation  of  the  politi- 
cal connections  in  question,  but  in  his  en- 
deavor to  maintain  the  inferior  negative  pro- 
position, that  the  injunction  to  avoid  such  con- 
nections in  general,  does  not  apply  to  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  of  our  present  condition. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  manifest,  for  the  reasons 
I  have  just  suggested,  that  this  injunction  ap- 
plies with  increased  force,  to  the  state  in  which 
we  now  are.  It  is  true  that  General  Washing- 
ton illustrates  his  advice  by  reference  to  Eu- 
ropean politics,  but  the  advice  itself  is  not  con- 
fined to  our  relations  with  Europe.  In  its 
spirit  and  its  principles,  it  is  universal  and  im- 
mutable, acknowledging  no  distinction  of  time 
or  place.  In  the  comprehensive  words  used 
by  him  in  a  subsequent  part  of  his  address, 
"  'tis  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of  per- 
manent alliances  with  any  portion  of  the  foreign 
world."  The  parting  injunction  of  the  Father 
of  his  Country,  then,  can  neither  be  construed 
Vou  IX.— 8 


nor  reasoned  away.  It  still  continues  to  ad- 
monish us,  in  its  deep  and  impressive  tones, 
against  the  fatal  policy  of  entangling  ourselves 
by  "political  connections  with  foreign  nations ;" 
whether  young  or  old,  whether  on  this  or  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

But,  sir,  another  argument  urged  in  favor  of 
this  political  connection  with  Spanish  America 
is,  that  we  owe  it  to  the  cause  of  liberty.  Sir, 
in  my  opinion,  we  can  best  advance  the  cause 
of  liberty  by  the  influence  of  our  example,  and 
by  presenting  to  the  world  the  spectacle  of  a 
prosperous  and  happy  people,  blessed  in  the  en- 
joyment of  their  free  institutions.  Let  us, 
then,  for  the  sake  of  mankind,  as  well  as  our- 
selves, attend  to  our  own  concerns;  improve 
the  gijfts  of  Providence,  with  which  we  have 
been  crowned ;  perfect  and  build  up  our  politi- 
cal institutions,  by  every  means  of  amelioration 
which  time  and  experience  may  supply,  that  they 
may  remain  to  our  posterity,  and  stand  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  at  once  a  monument  and  a 
model  of  human  freedom.  Let  us,  above  all 
things,  avoid  the  danger  of  being  drawn  into 
unnecessary  foreign  wars,  which  have,  in  all 
ages,  been  the  grave  of  republican  liberty. 
We  do,  indeed,  owe  a  solemn  responsibility  to 
all  mankind,  in  this  and  future  ages,  for  the 
fate  of  the  experiment  of  free  Government, 
which  has  been  committed  to  our  hands.  The 
success  of  this  experiment  does,  in  my  opinion, 
mainly  depend  upon  our  keeping  clear  of  en- 
tangling connections  with  other  people,  who 
may  be  less  blessed  with  an  aptitude  and  ca- 
pacity for  freedom  than  ourselves,  and  whose 
interests  or  passions  might  involve  us  in  enter- 
prises foreign  to  our  sober  and  peaceful  pur- 
suits. Sir,  if  other  nations  are  destined  to  lose 
their  liberties,  let  us  acquit  ourselves  of  the 
high  trust  which  Providence  has  devolved  upon. 
us,  and  endeavor  to  preserve  our  own;  that 
one  beacon-light,  at  least,  may  be  left  to  cheer 
the  darkness  of  the  political  world,  and  to 
guide  those  nations  who  may  have  lost  their 
liberties,  through  that  sea  of  revolution  upon 
which  they  must  embark  to  recover  them. 

Another  argument  urged  in  favor  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  more  intimate  relations  with 
the  Spanish  American  States  is,  that  by  doing 
so,  we  shall  secure  their  good  'will,  which  is 
highly  important  to  us,  both  in  a  commercial 
and  a  political  view.  What  success  is  likely  to 
attend  this  experiment,  may  be  inferred  from 
that  which  has  followed  our  past  efforts,  of  a 
similar  nature.  I  have  already  briefly  alluded 
to  the  various  offices  of  kindness,  and  manifes- 
tations of  friendship,  which  we  have  exhibited 
towards  these  people.  With  what  return  have 
they  ever  met  ?  Let  any  gentleman  read  the 
late  message  of  the  President  of  Mexico  to  his 
Congress,  and  then  let  his  feelings  of  mortifled 
and  indignant  pride  give  the  answer.  Sir,  we 
have  vainly  nnagined  that,  by  the  acts  of  dis- 
interested friendship,  and  the  solid  and  useful 
services  we  have  rendered  our  Southern  neigh- 
bors, we  had  won  their  gratitude  and  coa- 
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fidenoe ;  that  they  looked  up  to  us  as  their 
patron  and  guide,  and  regarded  us  with  filial 
reverence — to  use  the  language  of  a  gentleman 
from  Kentucky,  (Mr.  Mbtoalkb,)  as  the  Mother 
of  Republics.  But,  sir,  this  fond  delusion  is 
dissipated.  The  message  of  the  Mexican  Presi- 
dent begins  with  celebrating,  in  the  most  ful- 
some strains,  the  power,  the  wisdom,  the 
magnanimity  of  Great  Britain,  in  her  transac- 
tions with  the  Spanish  American  States,  and 
distinctly  attributes  the  disconcertion  of  the 
schemes  of  their  enemies  to  the  interposition 
of  the  British  trident — which  trident  was 
never  interposed  in  any  other  way  than  by 
forming  commercial  relations  with  them,  for 
her  own  benefit,  and  even  this  was  not  done 
till  three  or  four  years  after  we  had  made  a 
formal  and  explicit  acknowledgment  of  their 
independence,  in  the  face  of  the  world.  Sir, 
we  have,  heretofore,  supposed  that  we  had  some 
agency  in  disconcerting  the  schemes  of  their 
enemies,  but  the  Mexican  President  gives  the 
whole  credit  of  the  operation  to  Great  Britain. 
In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  message,  the  United 
States  are  introduced,  with  a  cold  formality,  as 
"  the  oMesJ  of  the  independent  States,"  with 
some  empty  compliments  upon  our  revolution- 
ary struggle,  and  our  political  institutions ;  and 
the  fact  is  admitted,  because  it  could  not  be 
disguised,  that  we  were  the  first  to  acknowl- 
edge their  independence.  But  we  recognize  no 
traces  of  that  ardent  devotion,  that  fervent 
gratitude,  that  affectionate  confidence,  which 
we  have  been  taught  to  believe  were  cherished 
in  all  Spanish  American  hearts  towards  us, 
and  of  which  there  are  such  ample  and  gratui- 
tous displays  towards  Great  Britain. 

Sir,  the  same  unwelcome  discovery  breaks 
in  upon  us  in  the  history  of  our  attempt  to 
negotiate  a  commercial  treaty  with  Mexico. 
We  see  our  Minister  earnestly  entreating  for 
equal  privileges  with  the  American  States  of 
Spanish  origin,  upon  the  ground  that  we  are  a 
member  of  the  great  American  family,  and 
that  we  have  rendered  important  services  to 
the  cause  of  Spanish  American  independence. 
But,  the  claim  is  pertinaciously  rejected,  and 
the  Mexican  Government  insists  upon  retaining 
the  power  of  granting  exclusive  advantages  to 
the  other  Spanish  American  States,  expressly 
for  the  purpose  of  "  evincing  her  sympathies  in 
their  favor  "  and  to  our  detriment,  of  course, 
in  the  event  of  a  war  (which  she  ungraciously 
anticipates)  between  them  and  the  United 
States.  If  we  turn  to  the  history  of  our  trans- 
actions with  the  Eepublio  of  Colombia,  we 
shall  find  in  them,  too,  reason  to  apprehend 
that  we  have  been  deceived  in  relation  to  the 
feelings  of  that  portion  of  the  Spanish  Ameri- 
can people  towards  us.  In  fixing  the  basis  of 
our  commercial  intercourse  with  that  republic, 
all  that  we  were  able  to  obtain  from  her  was 
the  concession  of  equal  privileges  with  the 
most  famored  nation.  In  a  treaty,  however, 
lately  negotiated  with  Great  Britain,  she  puts 
that  nation  on  the  footing  of  her  own  citizens. 


It  is  true,  that,  by  the  consequential  operations 
of  our  treaty,  we  shall  now  be  invested  with 
the  same  privileges  which  have  been  accorded 
to  Great  Britain.  But  the  difference  in  the 
original  cha/racter  of  the  stipulations  evinces 
a  partiality,  to  which  our  Government  cannot 
be,  and  has  not  been,  insensible.  Sir,  it  is  im- 
possible to  look  into  the  records  of  our  diplo- 
matic communications  with  the  States  of  Span- 
ish America,  and  not  perceive  that  their  minds 
have  too  readily  imbibed  the  poison  of  suspi- 
cion, in  relation  to  the  singleness  and  disinter- 
estedness of  the  views  by  which  we  have  been 
actuated  in  our  conduct  towards  them.  The 
documents  in  our  possession  show,  that  a 
French  emissary  at  Bogota,  in  1823,  labored 
to  make  the  impression,  that  "  the  United 
States  were  influenced  by  interested  motives,  in 
recognizing  the  new  Governments  of  Spanish 
America."  This  insinuation,  however  injuri- 
ous and  unfounded,  had  its  effect,  and  its  influ- 
ence is  discernible  in  all  our  subsequent  in- 
tercourse. 

The  result  of  our  past  efforts,  therefore,  to 
conciliate  the  good  will  and  affection  of  these 
new  States,  affords  but  little  ground  to  hope 
for  success  in  the  experiment  now  proposed. 
Sir,  for  myself,  I  do  not  believe  there  ever  can 
be  any  cordial  fraternity  between  us  and 
them.  The  difference  of  origin,  of  blood,  of 
physical  and  moral  constitution,  of  language, 
of  manners  and  customs,  of  religion,  as  they 
preclude  all  congeniality  of  feeling,  must  op- 
pose insuperable  impediments  to  any  intimate 
political  union.  From  the  external  circum- 
stances, too,  in  which  we  are  placed,  there  must 
arise  between  us,  and,  indeed,  there  have  already 
arisen — as  in  the  case  of  Cuba — serious  col- 
lisions of  interest  or  of  ambition.  It  may  be 
said,  with  fully  as  much  justice  as  the  remark 
has  been  applied  to  England  and  France,  that 
Mexico  and  the  United  States,  from  their  rela- 
tive situation,  and  the  position  they  occupy  on 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  are  naturql  enemies. 

The  question  then  is,  whether  these  elements 
of  discrepancy  can  be  mitigated  or  harmonized 
by  any  system  of  political  connection  ?  I  think 
not,  sir.  All  history  proves  that  confederacies 
have  been  the  fruitful  matrix  of  internal  dis- 
sensions and  domestic  feuds.  How  was  it,  sir, 
with  the  Amphictyonic  League  of  ancient 
Greece  ?  The  jealousies  existing  between  the 
members  of  the  League,  particularly  Athens 
and  Sparta,  its  leading  members  (which  jeal- 
ousies, too,  grew  out  of  the  relations  to  one 
another  created  by  the  League  itself,)  mvolved 
them  in  perpetual  controversies,  and  finally  lead 
to  the  Peloponnesian  war,  which  terminated 
in  its  dissolution.  Modern  Europe  affords  us 
an  equally  instructive  lesson.  The  history  of 
the  Germanic  body,  for  centuries,  is  nothing 
but  a  history  of  the  bloody  and  cruel  wars 
among  the  princes  and  States  which  composed 
!*•  The  scheme  of  a  great  American  Gon- 
federacy,  therefore,  instead  of  affording  a 
remedy  for   the    evils  which    already  exist, 
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•would  but  serve  to  aggravate  them.  It  vi^ould 
itself  be  the  parent  of  new  dissensions,  which, 
otherwise,  would  have  no  existence.  In  what 
has  occurred,  already,  the  germs  of  these  dis- 
sensions are  plainly  distinguishable.  We  claim 
to  be  the  Tiead  of  the  American  powers.  In 
the  beau-ideal  of  this  new  planetary  system, 
sketched  by  Mr.  Clay,  in  1820,  we  were,  in- 
deed, to  be,  not  the  orb  of  first  magnitude 
merely,  but  the  centre,  around  which  all  the 
other  orbs  were  to  revolve.  At  one  period, 
our  claim  to  this  pre-eminence  seemed  to  be 
acknowledged.  When  the  project  of  the  great 
American  Congress  was  first  communicated  to 
this  Government,  it  was  intimated  that  the 
United  States  were  to  be  invited  to  preside. 
But  we  hear  nothing  of  this  now.  We  are 
only  invited  as  one  among  others.  In  the 
mean  time,  Colombia  takes  the  lead,  and  our 
jealousy  is  excited  in  turn,  as  the  letter  from 
Mr.  Adams  to  Mi\  Forbes  very  plainly  indicates. 
Here,  then,  we  see  the  germ  of  these  jealousies 
which  would  inevitably  distract  and  embroil 
the  great  American  Confederacy,  as  they  have 
every  other  Confederacy  which  has  gone  before 
it.  The  United  States  and  Colombia  will  be 
the  Athens  and  the  Sparta  of  this  Modern  Am- 
phictyonie  League,  and  their  rivalry  would  lead 
to  a  Peloponnesian  war,  far  more  desolating 
and  tremendous  than  that  of  which  Grecian 
annals  afford  us  the  account. 

Mr.  BuoKNEE  next  rose  and  addressed  the 
committee  as  follows : 

Mr.  Chairman:  Thft  amendment  proposed 
by  the  gentleman  from  Delaware,  (Mr.  Mc- 
Lane,)  and  that  by  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia, (Mr.  Rives,)  are  nothing  less  than  con- 
ditions, or  restrictions,  attempted  to  be  imposed 
upon  the  constitutional  power  of  the  President. 
That  the  latter  gentleman  so  understands  them 
is  evident,  by  the  illustration  of  his  argument 
which  he  gave,  in  speaking  of  the  right,  which 
he  who  has  the  power  of  granting  possesses, 
of  annexing  whatever  conditions  he  may  think 
proper  to  his  grant.  If  the  gentleman  had  re- 
flected a  moment,  it  appears  to  me  that  his 
clear  and  discriminating  mind  could  not  have 
failed  to  observe  the  utter  inaptitude  of  the 
comparison.  There  is  not  the  slightest  analogy 
between  the  conditions  on  which  a  grant  by 
deed  is  made,  and  an  appropriation  by  Con- 
gress. He  who  grants  that  to  which  he  has 
an  unqualified  title,  is  certainly  at  liberty  to 
dispose  of  it  as  he  pleases,  and  upon  whatever 
terms  he  may  think  proper.  But  has  Congress 
the  right  to  grant  the  money  of  the  people  to 
any  one,  and  upon  whatever  terms  we  may 
choose  ? 

Has  the  gentleman  forgotten  that  the  word 
grant,  in  a  deed,  has  a  technical  signification, 
very  difierent  from  that  in  which  we  use  it 
when  we  speak  of  a  grant  of  money  ?  When 
we  appropriate  money  to  pay  the  salaries  of 
the  difierent  officers  of  Government,  have  we 
a  right  to  impose  conditions  ?  When  we  ap- 
propriate money  to  pay  the  salary  of  the  Presi- 


dent, can  we  say  we  do  it  on  condition  that  he 
will  pursue  a  certain  course  of  policy  pointed 
out  ?  Can  we,  in  like  manner,  make  provision 
for  the  salaries  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  but  do  it  upon  the  condition  that  they 
wiU  decide  some  given  case  consistently  with 
our  opinions  of  the  principles  upon  which  the 
decision  should  be  founded?  The  Senate,  in 
the  confirmation  of  a  treaty,  must  be  consulted ; 
the  concurrence  of  a  certain  portion  of  its 
members  is  essential.  If  the  President  has  a 
right  to  demand  our  advice,  so  has  the  Senate. 
It  must  rest  on  the  same  grounds.  In  what  a 
ridiculous  attitude  would  they  present  them- 
selves before  us,  to  ask  our  advice  with  respect 
to  the  course  they  should  pursue  on  such  an 
occasion. 

It  is  unwise  that  we  should,  by  an  interfer- 
ence in  the  form  of  advice,  diminish  that  re^ 
sponsibility  which  the  constitution  has  placed 
on  the  Executive,  and  the  Senate,  his  advisers. 
I  am  not  willing,  sir,  to  interpose  my  httle 
finger  between  the  President  and  Senate,  and 
that  censure  from  the  people,  which  inevitably 
awaits  them,  if,  by  carelessness — by  a  want  of 
political  foresight — or  from  any  other  cause 
growing  out  of  this  mission — they  involve 
us  in  an  unnecessary  and  ruinous  war.  If, 
however,  it  eventuates  differently — (as  I  most 
earnestly  hope,  and  confidently  believe,  it  will) 
— if,  thereby,  our  commercial  prospects  are 
brightened — the  best  interests  of  the  nation  con- 
sulted— ^the  cause  of  humanity  and  of  liberty  ad- 
vanced— I  am  not  so  unjust  as  to  wish  to  break 
a  twig,  or  to  pluck  even  a  leaf  from  the  civic 
wreath  which  the  people  of  the  United  States 
win  prepare,  with  which  to  entwine  their 
brows. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  it  be  proper  for  us  to  ex- 
press our  opinions,  not  only  on  the  general  ex- 
pediency of  this  mission,  but  to  point  out  with 
precision,  and  in  detail,  the  point  to  which  this 
Government  may  safely  go,  and  the  point  be- 
yond which  it  would  be  ruinous  to  venture, 
have  we  not  a  right  to  demand  all  the  infonna- 
tion  upon  which  the  President  himself  has 
acted  ?  We  cannot  be  reasonably  called  upon 
to  take  a  leap  in  the  dark.  What  are  the 
terms  of  the  resolution,  in  obedience  to  which 
the  Executive  made  his  eonununication  to  this 
House  ?  He  was  called  upon  by  that  resolu- 
tion to  lay  before  this  House  so  much  of  the 
correspondence  between  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  new  States  of  Amer- 
ica, or  their  Ministers,  respecting  the  proposed 
Congress,  or  meeting  of  Diplomatic  Agents  at 
Panama,  and  such  information  respecting  the 
general  character  of  that  expected  Congress,  as 
might  be  in  his  possession,  and  might,  in  his 
opinion,  be  communicated  without  prejudice 
to  the  public  interest ;  and  also,  to  inform  us, 
as  far  as,  in  his  opinion,  the  public  interest 
might  allow,  in  regard  to  what  objects  the 
agents  of  the  United  States  were  expected  to 
take  part  in  the  deliberations  of  that  Congress. 
We  may  then  have  a  whole,  or  a  part  only,  of  the 
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testimony  before  us.  It  is  very  probable  that, 
in  this  case,  we  have  all ;  but  I  speak  on  prin- 
ciples alike  applicable  to  every  case  of  this  de- 
scription. Sir,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  discretion 
with  us.  We  are  not  authorized  to  take  upon  our- 
selves a  responsibility  which  our  constitution- 
al duty  has  not  devolved  on  us.  The  Executive 
is  not  bound — and,  in  some  cases,  would  act  most 
unwisely,  whilst  negotiating  a  treaty,  to  lay 
all  the  information  which  might  be  in  his  pos- 
session upon  the  subject,  even  before  the 
Senators,  who  are  his  constitutional  advisers. 
"We  are  told,  that  this  is  an  unprecedented 
measure,  and  that  in  such  view  this  House  may 
be  justified  in  pursuing,  in  relation  to  it,  an 
unprecedented  course.  There  is  an  obvious 
distinction  between  a  course  simply  unprece- 
dented, and  one  which  is  justly  subject  to  that 
charge,  and  is,  moreover,  unconstitutional. 
Gentlemen  do  not,  and  cannot,  point  out  a  sin- 
gle example,  in  the  whole  history  of  our  diplo- 
matic proceedings,  in  which  such  an  interfer- 
ence, on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Eepresenta- 
tives,  has  been  attempted.  But,  it  is  not  true, 
that  the  proposed  mission  will  be  an  acknowl- 
edged departure  from  the  settled  policy  of  this 
Government.  If  it  were  true,  as  asserted, 
that  we  are  about  to  enter  into  an  alliance, 
offensive  and  defensive,  to  link  our  destinies 
with  those  of  any  other  Government,  then, 
indeed,  it  would  be  an  acknowledged  departure 
— then,  indeed,  would  there  be  ground  for  ap- 
prehension ;  but,  as  the  subject  is  now  pre- 
sented to  us,  the  supposed  cause  of  alarm  is  as 
airy  as  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision.  It 
seems  to  have  originated  in  a  most  uncharitable 
and  unfounded  suspicion  of  the  sincerity  and 
integrity  of  the  Executive.  Can  it  reasonably 
be  supposed,  that  the  Administration  will 
knowingly  pursue  a  course  alike  ruinous  to  it- 
self and  to  the  country  I  As  well  might  we  ex- 
pect to  see  one  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  in- 
tellectual faculties — before  whom  was  placed 
for  his  choice,  health  and  happiness  on  one 
hand — death  on  the  other — madly  rushing  upon 
the  instrument  of  his  own  destruction. 

Let  us  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  consider  the 
nature  of  the  invitation  which  we  have  re- 
ceived from  the  Eepublios  of  Colombia,  Mexico, 
and  Central  America,  to  be  represented  by  onr 
diplomatic  agents  at  the  Congress  at  Panama ; 
the  danger,  if  any,  to  be  apprehended  by  an 
acceptance  ;  and  the  objects  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  this  Government,  which  the  occasion 
may  afford  us  an  opportunity  of  securing.  It 
was  urged  by  my  colleague,  that  we  have  re- 
ceived invitations  from  three  only  of  the  South 
American  nations,  whose  Ministers  compose 
that  Congress.  What  inference  he  designed  to 
draw  from  it,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture,  un- 
less he  would  consider  our  attendance  there  as 
an  intrusion  upon  those  who  have  not  joined  in 
the  invitation.  They  have  all  been  long  since 
informed  of  the  intention  of  the  Executive, 
that  this  Government  would  be  represented  at 
the  Congress,  if  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 


should  give  their  sanction.  Had  any  one  of 
these  Republics  felt  any  dissatisfaction  at  the 
invitation  given  to  us,  and  conditionally  ac- 
cepted, it  is  reasonable  to  presume  they  would 
have  informed  us  of  it.  But  this  objection  of 
my  colleague  directly  conflicts  with  the  ground 
which  he  immediately  thereafter  takes,  in 
which  he  attributes  the  invitations,  and  the 
desire  of  those  Eepublics  that  we  should  accept 
them,  to  entirely  selfish,  interested  motives. 

The  objection,  sir,  appears  to  me  to  have  but 
very  little  weight.  Should  they  even  refuse  to 
treat  or  confer  with  us,  we  shall  occupy  ground 
less  disadvantageous  than  we  should  have  done 
by  an  uncivil  and  unfriendly  rejection  of  their 
very  kind  and  respectful  invitations.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  risk  which  we  are  to  encounter,  by 
an  attendance  at  that  Congress,  of  being  drawn 
into  the  vortex  of  ruinous  entangling  sdliances, 
gentlemen  appear  to  exert  their  powers  of 
ingenuity,  not  of  argument,  but  of  supposition, 
to  show  the  unlimited  extent  of  the  powers  of 
the  agents  who  compose  it.  If  my  view  of 
the  subject  be  correct,  the  extent  of  the  powers 
with  which  they  may  be  invested,  presents  no 
objects  of  terror  to  us.  So  far  from  it,  I  shall 
insist  that,  the  greater  it  may  be,  the  better 
for  us ;  at  least,  so  far  as  to  ensure  to  us  an 
opportunity  of  conferring  and  agreeing  upon 
such  principles  of  international  law,  with 
ministers  of  competent  authority,  and  adjusting 
by  treaty  or  otherwise,  such  matters  as  may 
be  deemed  of  importance  to  the  security  or 
prosperity  of  this  nation ;  and  that,  in  no  point 
of  view,  can  we  be  injured  by  it,  however  un- 
limited. But  it  is  really  somewhat  amusing  to 
observe  how  far  some  gentlemen  have  per- 
mitted the  most  unbridled  fancy  to  conjure  up 
a  thousand  chimerical  dangers,  arising  from 
powers  equally  chimerical.  My  colleague,  in 
particular,  seems  to  have  suffered  under  the 
terrors  of  this  vision.  He  favored  us  with  a 
comparison  of  the  powers  of  this  Congress,  and 
the  nature  of  the  alliance  between  the  South 
American  Eepublics  and  the  powers  of  our 
former  Congress,  and  the  alliance  of  the  States 
under  the  Articles  of  our  former  Confederation. 
He  discovered,  in  some  respects,  a  most  strik- 
ing similitude  ;  yet  he  surely  would  not  deny 
that,  in  many  most  important  points,  no  two 
bodies  of  men  could,  in  their  powers,  be  more 
dissimilar. 

I  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  however  unlimited 
the  powers  of  the  Ministers  who  compose  that 
Congress  might  be,  they  presented  no  cause  of 
terror  to  us.  From  whom  do  they  derive  their 
authority  ?  From  their  respective  Govern- 
ments. Have  those  Governments  any,  the 
slightest  control  over  us,  by  contract  or  other- 
wise? Have  we  bound  ourselves  by  treaty? 
Have  we  formed  any  alliance  whatever  with 
them  ?  Should  Mr.  Salazar,  and  Mr.  Obregon, 
and  Mr.  Canaz,  present  themselves  before  this 
Government,  with  authority  on  paper,  as  un- 
limited as  Heaven's  expanse,  and  tell  us  that 
they  came  to.  propose  to  us  an  abolition  of  this 
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Government ;  or  to  treat  for  a  purchase  of  the 
United  States;  would  any  man  be  alarmed? 
"  Shall  I  be  frightened  when  a  madman  stares  V 
It  has  been  said  that  they  have  a  right  to  in- 
terpret treaties.  That  power,  hke  aU  the  others 
which  they  possess,  is  conferred  on  them  by 
their  respective  Governments,  and  would  no 
more  affect  us,  than  we  could  injure  them  by 
passing  a  resolution  that  certain  commissioners 
named,  should  determine  all  controverted  points 
arising  out  of  any  treaties  between  them  and 
ourselves. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  insisted  by  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Eives,)  that  if 
we  send  Ministers,  we  are  committed  to  take 
part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Congress,  con- 
cerning an  alliance ;  and,  to  support  him  in 
this,  he  adverts  to  the  terms  of  the  invitation 
on  the  part  of  the  Ministers  in  behalf  of  their 
respective  Governments,  and  of  the  acceptance 
by  Mr.  Clay.  Were  it  true  that  we  should  be 
bound  to  take  part  in  these  discussions,  can  the 
gentleman  perceive  such  a  discussion  to  be 
fraught  with  any  ruinous  or  deleterious  conse- 
quences ?  To  a  certain  extent,  I  hope  they  will 
take  part  in  the  discussion.  It  will  be  but  a 
proper  response  to  that  politeness  and  good 
feeling  which  dictated  the  invitations;  that 
our  Ministers  should  meet  them,  and  by  every 
argument  that  may  be  suggested,  in  the  most 
conciliatory  manner,  satisfy  them  of  the  impro- 
priety of  binding  ourselves  by  treaty  upon  the 
subject.  Let  them  be  assured,  again  and  again, 
if  necessary,  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
feel  no  diminution  of  that  deep  solicitude  for 
their  prosperity,  and  the  preservation  of  their 
independence  unimpaired,  which  they  have 
manifested  on  all  suitable  occasions.  Let  us 
advise  them,  when  advice  may  be  asked ;  but 
enter  into  no  such  alliance  as  that  spoken  of  by 
the  gentleman,  of  uniting  our  and  their  desti- 
nies, by  a  league,  offensive  and  defensive.  An 
idea  of  such  an  alliance  has  never  entered  the 
head  of  any  one  of  the  advocates  of  the  pro- 
posed mission.  But  I  will  turn  to  the  proof 
relied  on,  and,  from  that,  show  that  those  Gov- 
ernments have  no  right  to  hope  for  such  an  al- 
liance; nay,  that  they  do  not  even  solicit  it 
of  us. 

Mr.  Salazar  to  Mr.  Clay,  in  his  communica- 
tion of  the  2d  of  November,  1825,  says ;  "  Of 
the  points  which  wiU  be  under  discussion  by 
the  Assembly  of  Panama,  the  undersigned  is 
unable  to  give  a  minute  enumeration,  as  they 
wOl,  evidently,  arise  out  of  the  deliberations  of 
the  Congress.  He  is,  however,  authorized  by 
his  Government  to  assure  the  United  States, 
that  these  points  have  no  tendency  to  violate 
their  professed  principles  of  neutrality."  Again : 
"  It  belongs  to  each  of  the  concurring  parties 
to  propose  their  views ;  but  the  voice  of  the 
United  States  wiU  be  heard  with  the  respect 
and  deference  which  its  early  labors  in  a  work 
of  such  importance  will  merit."  And  again,  in 
language  still  less  capable  of  misconstruction : 
"  The  manner  in  which  all  colonization  of  Eu- 


ropean powers  on  the  American  continent  shall 
be  resisted,  and  their  interference  in  the  pres- 
ent contest  between  Spain  and  her  former 
colonies  prevented,  are  other  points  of  great 
intarest.  Were  it  proper,  [mark  the  language!] 
an  eventual  alliance  in  case  these  events  should 
occur,  which  is  within  the  range  of  possibilities, 
and  the  treaty,  of  which  no  use  could  be  made, 
until  the  casus  faderis  should  happen,  to  re- 
main secret ;  or,  if  this  should  seem  premature, 
a  •onvention  so  anticipated  would  be  different 
means  to  secure  the  same  end." 

Mr.  Obregon  says,  that,  "  one  of  the  subjects 
which  will  occupy  the  attention  of  the  Congress, 
will  be  the  resistance,  or  opposition,  to  the  in- 
terference of  any  neutral  nation  in  the  question 
and  war  of  independence  between  the  new 
powers  of  the  continent  and  Spain."  But  in 
no  part  of  his  oflBcial  communication  does  he 
speak  of  an  expected  alliance  between  them 
and  the  United  States. 

In  refusing,  therefore,  for  the  present,  to 
bind  this  Government  on  the  subject,  those 
Republics  will  have  no  cause  of  complaint 
against  us.  That  such  a  coalition,  made  public 
in  Europe,  would  be  calculated  to  aid  them  in 
the  maintenance  of  their  independence,  is  a 
proposition  not  altogether  devoid  of  doubt. 
How  far  we,  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
might,  in  consenting  to  it,  incur  the  censure  or 
hatred  of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  it 
would  be  as  unworthy  of  us,  as  it  would  be 
derogatory  to  the  character  of  our  forefathers, 
to  inquire. 

The  objection  to  such  a  course  is,  that  "it 
would  be  a  departure  from  the  policy  which 
Washington  recommended,  and  to  which  we 
have  strictly  adhered,  from  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  Government — enjoying  peace, 
with  a  short  interval,  and  unexampled  prosper- 
ity, whilst  Europe  has  groaned  under  the  afflic- 
tion of  the  most  desolating  wars.  Yet,  if  the 
powers  of  Europe  should  attempt  to  aid  Spain 
in  the  resubjugation  of  South  America  or 
Mexico,  or  to  colonize  any  part  of  either,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  satisfy  me  that  it  would 
not  be  a  duty  we  owe  to  ourselves,  upon  the 
performance  of  which  might  depend  the  qui- 
etude, if  not  the  safety  of  the  United  States,  to 
take  part  in  the  contest,  in  aid  of  these  Repub- 
lics. In  such  a  struggle,  we  could  not,  if  we 
desired,  remain  neutral.  We  should  be  forced, 
if  we  did  not  voluntarily  enter,  into  the  vortex ; 
and  God  forbid  that  we  should  ever  raise  our 
arms  but  in  defence  of  justice  and  of  liberty. 

Although,  in  the  language  of  the  present 
Executive,  as  quoted  by  my  colleague,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  do  not  go  abroad 
in  search  of  monsters  to  destroy ;  yet,  if  mon- 
sters declare  a  war  of  extermination  against 
freedom,  throughout  the  world,  and  should 
attempt  to  enforce  their  most  abominable  doc- 
trines, in  our  very  neighborhood,  upon  our 
sister  Republics ;  I,  for  one,  am  not  willing  to 
see  the  United  States  stand  and  supinely  look 
on  as  idle  gazers,  as  if  not  conscious  that  they 
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must,  in  their  turn,  be  called  upon  to  offer 
their  liberty  and  independence  aa  a  sacriflee  to 
those  monsters.  These,  however,  are  but  my 
opinions,  which,  as  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  will  never  be  obtruded  onjihe 
Executive  and  Senate  as  the  basis  of  any  ne- 
gotiation. Let  those  judge  whom  the  constitu- 
tion calls  on  to  judge.  In  speaking  of  the  cele- 
brated declaration  of  Mr.  Monroe,  in  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  the  gentleman  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  MoLane)  says,  "  we  ought  to  have 
acted  on  it  in  1823 ;  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
permitted  to  stand,  unless  we  intend  to  com- 
ply." What  was  that  declaration?  Let  any 
one  read  it,  and  say  of  what  he  disapproves. 
It  contains  a  pledge,  we  are  told.  To  whom  ? 
Not  to  the  Governments  of  South  America: 
they  do  not  understand  it  in  that  way.  Mr. 
Salazar,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Clay,  speaks  of  it 
as  a  bare  declaration,  or  protest.  It  is  very 
generally  admitted,  that  salutary  consequences 
have  resulted  from  it ;  and  we  are  now  called 
upon  to  retract.  The  declaration,  in  my  hum- 
ble opinion,  was  dictated  with  great  political 
foresight, 'and  accorded  with  the  feelings  of 
the  whole  nation. 

Had  we  acted  upon  it  in  1823,  was  there  a 
gentleman  on  this  floor  -who,  if  he  had  con- 
sidered it  as  his  duty  to  speak  at  all  on  the 
subject,  would  have  said  less?  Is  there  one 
who  would  now  say  less?  If  there  is,  he 
would  not  speak  the  language  of  this  nation. 
Nothing  ever  was  better  said,  or  more  appro- 
priately timed ;  and  yet,  we  are  cautioned  to 
consider  well,  whether  we  should  be  prepared 
to  act  accordingly,  when  the  occasion  is  pre- 
sented. Sir,  we  cannot,  at  this  time,  if  we 
would,  withdraw  this  declaration,  without 
subjecting  ourselves  to  the  charge  of  the  most 
manifest  injustice,  and  unfeeling  cruelty  to 
those  whom  we  call  friends.  Better,  by  far, 
that  we  had  never  opened  our  lips  on  the  sub- 
ject, than  now  to  recant.  It  would  be  no  very 
indirect  invitation  to  the  powers  of  Europe, 
who  may  have  formed  a  coalition  for  that  pur- 
pose, to  attempt  the  execution  of  their  nefari- 
ous project  of  the  universal  prostration  of  the 
principles  of  true  liberty.  It  would  add  one 
other  memorable  example  to  the  many,  which 
the  history  of  the  world  has  furnished,  that 
those  who  are  the  most  clamorous  in  their  pro- 
testations of  friendship,  are  not  the  most  to  be 
relied  on.  Not  that  I  insinuate  that  we  labor 
under  any  obligation  to  any  of  the  South 
American  Governments,  to  comply  with  the 
declaration  at  any  time.  Of  that  we  will  de- 
termine, when  it  is  meet  to  determine :  this 
only  I  say,  that  all  the  obligations  of  honor,  of 
friendship,  of  justice,  demand  that  we  Should 
not  now  retract  it.  No  principle  of  policy,  no 
rule,  of  even  the  most  timid  caution,  can  justify 
such  a  disavowal,  when  it  is  not  necessary  to 
act  upon  it.  Are  we  freemen,  and  shall  we  fear 
to  speak  our  sentiments  ?  No,  sir ;  for  the  sake 
of  humanity,  of  justice— for  the  honor  of  my 
country,  I  hope  we  shall  not  take  back  one  word. 


Let  me  add  a  word  or  two  on  the  subject  of 
the  condition  of  the  islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico,  in  answer  to  the  remarks  of  my  colleague 
and  I  shall  occupy  the  attention  of  the  commit- 
tee no  longer.  The  invasion  of  those  islands 
by  the  United  States  of  Mexico  and  Colombia 
we  are  informed,  is  avowedly  among  the  ob- 
jects to  be  matured  by  the  belligerent  States  at 
Panama.  Should  the  project  of  invasion  be  car- 
ried into  effect,  it  requires  no  great  foresight 
to  discover  that  the  most  alarming  and  calami- 
tous consequences  might  result  from  it  to  the 
United  States.  Their  importance  to  us,  in  a 
commercial  point  of  view,  is  obvious.  The 
character  of  a  large  portion  of  their  population; 
their  contiguity  to  our  shores;  the  influence 
on  a  certain  portion  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States,  which  the  tragic  scenes,  the 
probable  result  of  such  an  invasion  might  pro- 
duce, are  considerations  of  a  most  momentous 
nature.  The  probability,  moreover,  arising 
out  of  such  an  invasion,  that  they  might  fall 
into  the  hands  of  some  European  power,  whose 
policy  it  might  be  to  embarrass,  as  much  as 
possible,  our  commerce,  is,  in  my  opinion,  a 
matter  which,  connected  with  the  other  aspect 
of  it,  closes  the  door  against  all  possible  doubt 
of  the  propriety  of  our  being  ably  represented 
at  the  Congress,  and  of  endeavoring,  if  possible, 
to  avert  a  catastrophe  as  terrible  as  it  is  cer- 
tain, unless  prevented  by  our  timely  exertions. 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  President  of  the  United 
States  had  omitted  to  use  his  best  exertions  to 
prevent  such  evils,  he  would  have  deserved 
the  execrations  of  his  countrymen,  as  worse 
than  a  traitor. 

Non-Alienation  of   Cuba    to    any   European 
power. 

Before  the  committee  rose,  Mr.  Maeklet 
read  the  following  resolutions,  which  he  in- 
tended to  offer,  should  the  present  amendment 
not  prevail : 

Sesolved,  As  the  sense  of  this  House,  that  the 
United  States  could  not  see,  with  indifference,  the 
transfer  of  the  island  of  Cuba  from  Spain  to  any 
other  European  power. 

Resolved,  That  this  House  approves  the  course 
adopted  by  the  President,  as  manifested  by  the  offi- 
cial correspondence  laid  before  the  House,  in  en- 
deavoring to  dissuade  the  Governments  of  Colombia 
and  Mexico  from  any  attempt  to  conquer  or  take 
possession  of  said  island. 

Resolved,  As  the  sense  of  this  House,  that,  al- 
though the  time  has  passed,  when  there  existed  any 
probability  of  a  combination  among  the  other 
powers  of  Europe  to  co-operate  with  Spain  in  at- 
tempts to  conquer  her  former  American  colonies, 
now  Independent  States;  yet,  in  the  judgment  of 
this  House,  the  declaration  of  the  late  President  of 
me  United  States,  in  relation  to  that  subject,  in  his 
Message  to  both  Houses  of  Congress,  in  December, 
iSid,  was  wise,  seasonable,  and  patriotic ;  that  it 
reserved  to  this  Government  an  uncontrolled  power 
ot  deciding  or  acting,  in  any  crisis,  as  our  interest 
and  pohcy  might  require ;  that  it  had  a  tendency, 
in  concurrence  with  other  causes,  to  prevent  sucK 
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combination  as  above  mentioned ;  and  that  the  sen- 
timents of  that  declaration,  if  circumstances  should, 
hereafter,  unhappily  and  unexpectedly  arise,  to 
make  them  again  applicable,  would  be  strictly  con- 
formable to  the  duty  and  true  policy  of  the  United 
States. 

The    committee  then  rose,  and  the  House 
adjourned. 


Saturday,  April  7. 
Massachusetts  Militia  Claims. 

The  House  then  went  into  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  Mr.  Buohanajst  in  the  chair,  on  the  hill 
"  allowing  compensation  to  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, for  militia  services,  performed  during 
the  last  war." 

Mr.  DwiGHT  rose  and  said :  The  claim  re- 
sults, sir,  from  the  reciprocal  rights  and  duties 
conceded  to  the  States,  and  guaranteed  by  the 
General  Government,  at  the  time  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  constitution. 

By  that  compact,  in  her  character  of  a  sover- 
eign and  independent  State,  Massachusetts  sur- 
rendered to  you  the  purse  and  the  sword ;  the 
fiscal  and  the  physical  energies  of  her  dominion, 
to  be  used  by  you  for  the  purposes  of  the  gene- 
ral welfare. 

Aware  of  the  importance  of  these  powers, 
and  of  the  incompetency  of  the  States  to  pro- 
tect themselves,  when  you  should  have  drawn 
out  their  revenues  derived  from  the  customs, 
you  guaranteed  to  them,  by  the  fourth  section 
of  the  fourth  article  of  the  constitution,  "  pro- 
tection," not  cSnly  against  foreign  "  invasion," 
but  against  "  domestic  violence."  From  do- 
mestic violence,  God  forbid  that  she  should 
ever  have  occasion  to  ask  your  protection. 
The  character  of  her  citizens  forbids  such  an 
apprehension.  But  from  invasion  she  has 
been,  and  may  again  be,  compelled  to  ask  pro- 
tection from  those  to  whom  she  has  surrender- 
ed the  means  by  which  she  would  otherwise 
have  protected  herself. 

The  principles  of  the  social  compact  of  Gov- 
ernment itself,  would  justify  the  claim,  inde- 
pendent of  the  special  obligations  which  the 
United  States  have  assumed  as  an  equivalent 
for  the  privileges  granted  by  the  States.  Under 
what  Government  of  the  earth,  he  would  ask, 
would  the  expenditure  necessarily  incurred  by 
the  defence  of  an  integral  portion  of  the  empire, 
be  thrown  exclusively  upon  the  citizens  of  that 
particular  territory?  Where,  but  under  colo- 
nial vassalage,  could  such  a  doctrine  maintain  ? 
Even  there,  the  colony  would  have  an  exemp- 
tion, which  a  State  has  not,  from  the  burthens 
incident  to  the  defence  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment. 

How  much  more  strongly,  sir,  do  such  obli- 
gations rest  upon  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  by  the  fundamental  law  of  the  country 
• — the  constitution  under  which  we  live. 

Independent  of  their  revenues,  which  are 
justly  termed  the  sinews  of  war,  the  States 
surrendered,  as  a  means  of  defence,  under  cer- 


tain specilied  emergencies,  their  militia  to  the 
United  States. 

By  the  constitution,  article  1,  section  8,  it 
is  provided  that  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia — 

To  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union, 

To  suppress  insurrections, 

And  to  repel  invasions. 

And  also  to  provide  for  organizing,  arming, 
and  disciplining  the  militia,  and  for  governing 
sueh  part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States :  reserving  to  the 
States  respectively,  the  appointment  of  the 
officers,  and  the  authority  of  training  the 
militia,  according  to  the  discipline  prescribed 
by  Congress. 

By  these  provisions,  it  is  manifest,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  laudable  State  jealousy  which 
they  evince,  still  the  militia  of  the  States  are, 
to  the  General  Government,  the  right  arm  of 
the  national  defence;  and  by  the  other  clause, 
that  of  "raising  and  supporting  armies  and 
maintaining  navies,"  the  General  Government 
were  provided  with  the  means  of  carrying  on 
their  offensive  operations  against  the  common 
enemy,  wherever  a  blow  might  be  struck  with 
efiect. 

For  purposes,  then,  merely  municipal,  as  it 
regards  ourselves,  and  strictly  defensive,  as  it 
regards  the  enemy,  the  militia  of  the  States 
compose  the  force  upon  which  the  General 
Government  may,  and  perhaps  ought,  ex- 
clusively 'to  rely. 

Beyond  this  he  could  never  go,  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  powers  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment over  the  militia,  who  are,  in  effect,  the 
people  of  the  States. 

Can  we  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that,  hy  the 
constitution,  the  freemen  of  this  country  can  be 
called  from  their  occupations,  against  their 
principles,  their  interests,  and  their  wishes,  to 
a  war  of  conquest  and  aggrandizement,  by  some 
ambitious  and  unprincipled  Administratioil  that 
shall  hereafter  get  into  place ! 

To  prosecute  wlmt  war  with  effect  T  he  would 
ask.  An  offensive  war  I ! ! — Will  the  people  of 
the  States  for  amoment  tolerate  the  doctrine  that 
the  militia  of  Massachusetts  may  be  marched  to 
the  conquest  of  Mexico,  or  those  of  Georgia  to  the 
conquest  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  ?, 

Are  the  yeomen  of  sovereign  States  to  he 
made  liable  to  a  conscription  more  indiscrimi- 
nating  and  not  less  odious  than  that  of  Bona- 
parte? 

Having  shown  that  those  errors  of  constitu- 
tional opinion  might  exist  in  men  who  were  de- 
voted to  the  interests  and  honor  of  the  country, 
he  would  proceed  to  show,  from  the  documents 
themselves,  that  a  due  regard  to  the  security 
and  protection  of  the  country  must  have  ani- 
mated the  Government,  even  at  that  time ;  and 
that,  before  any  actual  invasion  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  fourteen,  the  Government  of  Mas- 
sachusetts had,  practically,  abandoned  the  of- 
fensive constitutional  doctrines. 
Indeed,  the   militia    were,  in   several  in- 
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stances,  to  the  number  of  three  thousand,  vol- 
untarily submitted  to  the  command  and  direc- 
tion of  General  Dearborn,  during  the  Summer 
and  Fall  of  1814,  and  that  command  accepted 
by  him.  This  could  not  have  been  done  unless 
the  Governor  had  himself  revised,  or,  at  least, 
doubted  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
sanctioned  by  him  in  1812 ;  for  no  invasion 
actually  existed,  and  the  President  himself  was 
not  there  in  person  to  assume  the  command. 

It  may,  to  be  sure,  be  said,  that,  as  late  as 
September,  1814,  the  Governor  refused  to  put 
the  troops  detached  for  the  defence  of  Boston, 
under  the  command  of  an  officer  of  the  United 
States.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  specific  re- 
quest was  made  to  him  for  that  purpose,  but,  if 
there  were,  it  is  quite  apparent  that  the  decision 
of  1812  was  not  made  the  ground  of  refusal. 
Indeed,  during  that  month,  eleven  or  twelve 
hundred  troops  were  actually  placed  In  the 
forts  of  Boston  harbor,  under  the  command  of 
General  Dearborn,  but  more  immediately  com- 
manded by  his  son,  then  a  Brigadier  General  in 
the  Massachusetts  militia.  To  show  the  inten- 
tions and  sentiments  of  the  Government  of 
Massachusetts,  it  may  be  well  to  refer  to  the 
order  of  events,  from  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  down  to  the  period  just  alluded  to. 

By  reference  to  the  order  of  July,  1812,  in 
pursuance  of  the  requisition  of  the  General 
Government  for  the  Massachusetts  quota  of 
100,000  men,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  militia 
were  called  upon  by  every  consideration  which 
could  rouse  their  spirits  as  men,  or  their  loyalty 
as  patriots,  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to 
march  at  a  moment's  warning  for  the  defence 
of  the  State.  No  remarks,  sir,  can  do  justice 
to  the  spirit  and  sentiments  of  this  order.  He 
would,  therefore,  take  leave  to  quote  from  it 
some  of  those  sentiments,  which  he  considered 
as  triumphantly  repelling  the  charge  of  an  at- 
tempt to  thwart  the  views  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment in  regard  to  the  defence  of  the  coun- 
try. 

"  War  having  been  declared,  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  calls  upon  the  militia  of  Massachusetts  duly  to 
notice  the  solemn  and  interesting  crisis,  and  exhorts 
them  to  meet  the  occasion  with  constaacy  and  firm- 
ness. When  war  is  commenced,  no  human  fore- 
sight can  discern  the  time  of  its  termination,  or  the 
course  qf  events  that  may  follow  in  its  train — but 
the  path  of  duty  is  the  path  of  safety.  Providence 
seldom  abandons  to  ruin  those,  who,  to  a  just  re- 
liance upon  the  superintending  influence  of  Heaven, 
add  their  own  strenuous  exertions  to  preserve  them- 
selves." 

He  then  goes  on  to  recommend  a  close  and 
persevering  attention  to  the  duties  of  their  sev- 
eral stations ;  that  the  men  may  be  perfectly 
armed,  equipped,  and  disciplined ;  that  the  ofH- 
cers  may  thoroughly  understand  their  duty ; 
and  that  they  all  may  be  ready  with  "  alacrity 
and  effect  to  defend  their  country,  their  consti- 
tutional rights  and  their  liberties,  which  are  not 
only  our  birthrights,  but  which,  at  the  expense 
of  so  m,uch  blood  and  treasure,  were  purchased 
in  the  late  Eevolution." 


"The  Commander-in-Chief  further  orders  and  di- 
rects that  the  Generals  and  other  officers  of  the  mi- 
litia of  Massachusetts,  bearing  in  mind  the  possi- 
bility of  a  sudden  invasion,  hold  themselves,  and  the 
corps  under  their  command,  in  constant  readiness 
to  assemble  and  march  to  the  defence  of  any  part 
or  parts  of  the  Commonwealth,  pursuant  to  the  or- 
ders to  be  given  by  him,  but  without  waiting  for 
such  orders  in  case  of  actual  invasion,  or  such  im- 
minent danger  thereof  as  will  not  admit  of  delay." 

If  this  be  thwarting  the  views  of  the  General 
Government,  sir,  it  would  foUow  that  those 
views  were  hostile  to  a  patriotic  defence  of  the 
territory  of  Massachusetts,  which  he  hoped  no 
man  would  be  willing  to  Impute  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

This  was  the  order  under  which  the  militia  of 
Massachusetts  were  to  move  throughout  the 
war :  wherever  invasion  threatened  there  they 
were  to  march.  Is  this,  sir,  throwing  obsta- 
cles in  the  way  of  the  General  Government  ? 
True,  sir,  there  was,  at  that  time,  in  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Massachusetts,  an  opposition,  a  con- 
stitutional one,  to  the  men  in  power ;  and  who 
is  there  that  would  dare  to  call  upon  the  people 
of  any  State  to  surrender  its  right  to  judge  what 
class  of  men  are  most  competent  to  wield  the 
power  of  the  nation  ?  But,  this  right  of  opinion 
was  not  exercised  in  a  manner  calculated  to 
obstruct  the  measures  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment. In  the  letter  of  the  Governor  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  of  the  5th  August,  1812,  he  says: 
the  companies  to  be  marched  to  Passamaquoddy 
and  Eastport  will  be  stationed  there  "  until  the 
President  shall  otherwise  direct,"  and,  in  con- 
clusion, he  remarks,  that  he  is  fully  disposed  to 
afford  all  the  aid  to  the  measures  of  the  National 
Government  which  the  constitution  requires  of 
him ;  but,  he  presumes,  it  will  not  be  expected 
or  desired  that  he  should  fail  in  the  duty  he 
owed  to  the  people  of  the  State,  who  had  con- 
fided their  interest  to  his  care. 

This  letter,  sir,  is  an  argument  to  show,  that 
the  mode  of  calling  out  the  militia  proposed  by 
General  Dearborn,  would  invite  the  aggressions 
of  the  enemy,  and  diminish  the  power  which 
Massachusetts  then  had  of  resistance. 

And,  what  was  the  mode  subsequently  pro- 
posed by  Gen.  Dearborn  ?  It  wiU  be  remem- 
bered_  that  the  militia  of  Massachusetts  were 
organized  into  companies  of  sixty-four,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  his 
requisition  was,  for  the  militia,  in  companies  of 
one  hundred  each,  according  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  regular  army,  and  contrary  to  the 
existing  law  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to 
the  organization  of  the  militia.  No  argument 
need  be  made  to  show  the  practical  incon- 
venience which  would  result  from  such  a  call, 
nor  its  tendency  to  defeat  the  constitutional 
provision,  which  was  reserved  to  the  States,  of 
appointing  their  officers  and  training  the  mili- 
tia, according  to  discipline  prescribed  by  Con- 
gress. 

In  July,  1813,  the  regular  troops  were  re- 
moved from  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  to  carry 
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on  the  war  upon  the  northern  frontier.  The 
course  taken  by  Massachusetts,  therefore,  did 
not  diminish  the  power  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment to  prosecute  the  war  with  effect,  wher- 
ever the  enemy  could  he  met. 

In  July,  1814,  a  requisition  was  made  by 
Gen.  Dearborn  upon  the  Governor,  for  eleven 
hundred  men,  and  notwithstanding  the  strong 
objection  which  resulted  from  the  organization 
into  companies  of  one  hundred,  as  proposed  by 
that  call,  they  were  placed  under  his  command, 
for  the  three  months  required. 

At  the  same  time,  Gen.  King  was  authorized 
to  call  out  the  militia  of  his  division,  in  Maine, 
and  place  them  in  the  forts  along  that  sea- 
board, should  the  officers  of  the  United  States 
require  it. 

The  Major-Generals  of  the  fifth  division,  in- 
cluding the  counties  of  Plymouth,  Bristol,  and 
Barnstable ;  of  the  second  division,  in  the 
county  of  Essex ;  of  the  sixth  and  twelfth  di- 
visions, comprising  the  counties  of  York  and 
Cumberland — all  of  which  bordered  upon  the 
seacoast,  were  directed  to  keep  guards  at  the 
points  of  danger,  and  have  the  mUitia  in  con- 
stant readiness  to  march,  at  the  shortest  notice, 
for  the  defence  of  any  place  that  might  be  at- 
tacked. 

The  alarm  had,  during  this  Summer,  become 
almost  universal  along  the  seacoast,  of  six 
hundred  miles,  from  Rhode  Island  to  the  eastern 
eitremity  of  Maine,  which  Massachusetts  had 
to  defend,  without  the  aid  of  any  of  the  regular 
troops. 

British  ships  of  war  were  hovering  on  our 
coast.  Every  place  was  exposed.  Every 
thing  was  in  danger  from  an  effective  force  of 
the  enemy  of  eight  or  ten  thousand  men,  ena- 
bled by  the  fleet  to  which  they  were  attached, 
to  make  a  descent  upon  any  point  of  this  long- 
extended  line  of  seacoast. 

Boston  was  considered  the  object  of  the  ene- 
my. The  British  Admiral  threatened  the 
towns  on  the  seaboard  generally,  with  destruc- 
tion. But  the  United  States  naval  depot  at 
Charlestown,  and  the  wealth  of  our  capital,  at 
once  excited  the  avarice  and  the  love  of  glory 
of  the  enemy.  Apprehension  became  universal, 
and  the  danger  of  invasion  was  so  imminent, 
that  the  Government  issued  new  orders  for  the 
whole  militia  of  the  Commonwealth  to  be  in 
readiness.  Five  regiments  of  infantry,  two 
battalions  of  artillery,  and  several  independent 
and  rifle  companies — the  flower  of  Massachusetts 
— were  marched  from  the  centre  and  extremity 
of  the  Commonwealth  for  the  defence  of  the 
capital — and  remained  encamped  in  the  vicinity 
for  several  weeks,  untU  the  apprehension  had 
subsided,  or  at  least  the  danger  had  gone  by. 
As  one  of  that  corps,  he  could  himself  bear  tes- 
timony to  the  alacrity  with  which  the  troops 
came  out,  and  the  unfeigned  joy  with  which 
they  were  received  as  the  defenders  of  the  cap- 
ital. To  any  one  acquainted  with  the  occur- 
rences of  that  period,  and  the  threats  of  the 
enemy,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  "say,  that 


these  measures  averted  the  calamities  which 
would  have  followed  the  threatened  attacks  of 
the  enemy.  Twenty-five  hundred  men  were 
marched  from  the  county  of  Norfolk,  after  a 
notice  of  twenty-four  hours,  for  the  defence  of 
Boston ;  and  eleven  hundred  and  sixty  men 
were  placed,  in  September  of  this  year,  under 
the  command  of  the  United  States  officer,  and 
stationed  in  the  forts  of  Boston  harbor. 

A  regiment  was  stationed  also  at  Cambridge- 
j)ort,  and,  at  the  request  of  General  Dearborn, 
all  the  militia  within  twenty  miles  of  Boston, 
were  kept  in  constant  preparation  to  be  called 
out. 

It  is  true,  that  the  troops  ordered  out  at  this  pe- 
riod, with  the  exception  of  those  alluded  to  in  the 
forts  of  Boston  harbor,  were  not  placed  under 
the  command  of  the  officers  of  the  United  States. 
They  were  ordered  out,  in  companies  of  sixty- 
four,  according  to  their  habitual  organization, 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  not 
according  to  the  requisition  of  the  officers  of 
the  General  Government.  It  is  believed  that 
such  new  and  illegal  organization  would,  if  not 
resisted  by  the  militia  themselves,  at  least  have 
thwarted  the  patriotic  purposes  for  which  they 
were  summoned  to  the  field. 

Indeed,  the  Governor,  at  this  period,  an- 
nounced to  the  Secretary  of  War,  that  he  had 
not  placed  them  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  chief  of  that  mOitary  district,  because  such 
inconveniences  and  objections  had  arisen  from 
having  done  so  before,  that  he  could  not  repeat 
the  measure. 

The  cotemporaneous  opinion  of  the  officers 
of  the  Navy,  show  how  justly  these  measures 
were  appreciated,  and  how  they  estimated  the 
alacrity  of  the  troops  in  coming  to  the  defence 
of  the  naval  depot. 

Commodore  Bainhridge,  in  his  letter  of  April 
6,  1814,  expresses  to  General  WeDes  "  the 
gi-atification  he  received  in  witnessing  the  ready 
disposition  of  General  Brooks,  of  himself,  and 
the  military  under  their  command,  in  affording 
aid  in  defence  of  the  frigate  Constitution."  And 
Captain  Jones,  in  his  letter  to  the  same  militia 
officer,  says,  that  the  proofs  "  of  zeal  and  alac- 
rity to  repel  meditated  attacks  of  the  enemy, 
evinced  in  the  correspondence,  are  extremely 
gratifying,  and  ensured  the  safety  of  the  flour- 
ishing town  of  Charlestown  and  the  naval  prop- 
erty which  the  enemy  is  so  desirous  to  destroy." 

The  President,  himself,  in  his  Message  of 
February,  1824,  speaking  of  the  services  of  the 
fifth  division,  the  accounts  in  regard  to  which 
had  been  audited  at  the  War  Department,  says, 
that  the  services  rendered  by  it  were  spon- 
taneous, patriotic,  and  proper;  necessary  for 
self-defence,  to  repel,  in  some  instances,  actual 
invasion,  and  in  others  to  meet,  by  adequate 
preparation,  invasions  that  were  menaced. 

Never,  says  he,  in  the  same  communication, 
was  there  a  moment  when  the  confidence  of 
the  Government  in  the  great  body  of  our  fellow- 
citizens  of  Massachusetts,  was  impaired,  nor  is 
there  a  doubt  that  they  were  at  all  times 
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willing  to  support  their  rights,  and  to  repel  an 
invasion  by  the  enemy.  He  goes  on  to  say, 
that  essential  service  was  rendered  in  the  late 
war  by  the  militia  of  Massachusetts,  and  from 
the  most  patriotic  motives.  It  seems  ju?t, 
therefore,  says  he,  that  they  should  be  compen- 
sated in  like  manner  with  the  militia  of  the 
other  States. 

Even  the  remonstrance  of  the  Portland  offi- 
cers against  being  placed  under  the  command 
of  officers  of  the  United  States,  contains  a  sen- 
timent of  lofty  patriotism,  which,  he  thought, 
might  well  indicate  the  general  feeling  which 
animated  the  citizens  of  his  State.  They  were 
ready  to  defend  their  country  from  invasion, 
and  had  courage  to  preserve  it  unpolluted  by 
any  hostile  foot. 

When  the  little  town  of  Brewster  was  laid 
under  contribution,  (a  common  calamity  of  war,) 
and  was  obliged  to  pay  money  to  preserve  its 
valuable  salt  works — which  Captain  Baggott 
threatened  to  destroy — the  committee  of  the 
adjoining  town  of  Orleans  declare,  that  they 
are  doubtful  whether  the  paying  such  a  tribute 
be  consistent  with  our  duty  to  our  country,  or 
our  adherence  to  the  constitution.  And  they 
very  justly  remark,  that  the  money  so  paid,  will 
enable  the  enemy  to  prosecute  the  war  against 
other  towns  with  more  vigor. 

Those  who  are  disposed  to  look  into  the  detail 
of  these  alarms,  and  the  measures  taken  to  repel 
the  enemy  along  the  southern  coast,  will  be  en- 
abled to  form  a  just  estimate  of  both,  by  looking 
into  the  orders  published  by  the  direction  of 
Major-General  Goodwin,  of  the  fifth  division. 

He  felt  convinced  that  the  time  allotted  to 
him,  would  not  enable  him  to  do  that  justice  in 
the  detail,  to  the  militia  of  Massachusetts,  which 
their  patriotism  and  their  services  would  require. 

Forty-four  thousand  of  the  militia  were  called 
out  in  that  State  during  the  war. 

He  would  go  on  now  to  consider,  for  a  mo- 
ment, the  particular  provisions  of  the  bill  upon 
the  table,  which  proposes  to  place  the  claims  of 
the  State  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  claims 
of  the  other  States  for  similar  services.  It  pro- 
vides— 

1st.  That  they  shall  be  paid  where  the  ser- 
vices were  rendered  in  compliance  with  the  re- 
quisition of  an  officer  of  the  United  States. 

2d.  Where  they  were  called  out  to  repel  in- 
vasion, or  under  a  well-founded  apprehension  of 
invasion.  Provided  the  numbers  were  not  in 
undue  proportion  to  the  exigency. 

3d.  Where  the  troops  were  not  specifically 
withheld  from  an  officer  of  the  United  States 
applying  for  the  same  to  the  Governor,  under 
an  authority  so  to  do  from  the  General  Gov- 
ernment. 

Having  shown,  as  he  confidently  believed,  that 
the  abstract  constitutional  questions  had  no  effect 
upon  the  character,  usefulness,  or  patriotism,  of 
the  services  rendered,  and,  indeed,  that  the  con- 
stitutional question  was  practically  abandoned 
before  the  important  services  were  rendered, 
he  might  ask,  wha  could  feel  opposed  to  the 


provisions  of  a  bill  which  proposed  to  put  those 
claims  upon  the  same  footing  of  aU  other  claims 
for  similar  services  ? 

Mr.  Speaguk,  of  Maine,  addressed  the  com- 
mittee as  follows : 

Mr.  Chairman  :  I  am  in  favor  of  the  bill ;  and 
I  am  induced  to  offer  my  reasons  for  being  so, 
because  I  cannot  entirely  coincide  in  opinion 
with  either  of  the  gentlemen  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Davis  and  Mr.  Dwight)  who  have  address- 
ed yon  ;  and  because  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Houston)  has  been  pleased  to  say, 
that  no  one  who  was  in  the  minority  of  Massa- 
chusetts during  the  late  war,  can  support  the 
bill,  or  receive  money  under  it,  without  a  viola- 
tion of  consistency — without,  indeed,  an  aban- 
donment of  principle.  Sir,  the  State  which  I 
have  the  honor  in  part  to  represent,  and  all  her 
Representatives  upon  this  floor,  were  in  that 
minority.  She  will  receive  a  portion  of  the 
money  provided  for  by  the  bill,  and  I  am  un- 
willing, by  silence,  to  admit  that  imputations 
can  rest  upon  that  character  for  political  consist- 
ency, which  we  have  so  hardly  earned  and  so 
long  maintained. 

It  is  first  asked,  why  should  the  claim  of  Mas- 
sachusetts be  allowed  ?  I  answer,  because  it  is 
just  in  itself,  and  because  similar  claims  have 
been  allowed  to  other  States. 

It  is  just  in  itself.  The  several  States  have 
conceded  the  General  Government  the  power 
of  peace  and  war,  and  the  revenues  by  which 
war  is  to  be  prosecuted  and  aggression  repelled; 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  General  Government 
to  protect  each  State  against  invasion.  This 
duty  is  not  left  to  inference,  but  is  imposed, 
in  express  terms,  in  the  fourth  section  of  the 
fourth  article  of  the  constitution.  This  high 
obligation,  thus  assumed  by'  the  fundamental 
compact,  is  brought  into  most  vigorous  exercise 
when  the  United  States  declared  war :  for  then 
an  enemy  is  created  without  the  consent  of  the 
State ;  the  time  and  circumstances  of  the  decla- 
ration are  selected  by  the  General  Government; 
and,  most  assuredly,  it  ought  to  defend  the  cit- 
izens from  the  attacks  which  it  has  thus  deliber- 
ately challenged.  If  it  do  not,  but  leaves  a  State 
to  exhaust  its  own  resources  in  repelling  the 
enemy,  the  United  States  are  bound  to  repay  the 
sums  which  shall  have  been  thus  expended. 

This  proposition  is  so  clear  that  it  hardly  ad- 
mits of  argument  or  illustration.  It  rests  upon 
those  eternal  principles  of  justice  and  good  faith 
by  which  every  judicial  tribunal  proceeds  in  en- 
forcing engagements  between  man  and  man. 
Principles,  which  are  fundamental  in  the  juris- 
prudence of  every  enlightened  country  ;  which 
the  United  States  have  recognized  andenforced; 
and,  in  obedience  to  which.  Congress  have  act- 
ed, in  granting  claims,  ever  since  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Government. 

This  very  subject  of  militia  services  has  pre- 
sented itself,  and  the  United  States  have  paid 
large  sums  to  several  States,  for  expenses  in- 
curred in  defending  themselves  during  the  late 
war,  without  any  previous  request  or  assent  on 
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the  part  of  the  General  Government.  Such  were 
the  claims  of  Maryland  and  New  York.  This 
principle  has  not  only  heen  acted  upon  in  par- 
ticular cases,  but  established  as  a  general  rule. 
In  a  letter  from  Mr.  Calhoun,  Secretary  of  War, 
to  the  Third  Auditor,  written  on  the  14th  of 
February,  1818,  in  reference  to  the  claims  of 
the  State  of  Maryland,  he  says:  "You  wiU.  ad- 
mit all  the  expenditures  by  the  State  that  are 
of  the  usual  character  in  such  cases,  and  prop- 
erly vouched,  where  the  militia  ha-ve  been  call- 
ed out  on  actual  or  well-founded  fear  of  inva- 
sion." And,  in  a  letter  of  30th  of  March,  1818, 
the  same  oiEcer,  in  reference  to  the  claims  of 
New  Yorlj,  says :  "  In  the  settlement  of  similar 
accounts,  it  lias  ieen  establisTied  by  this  Depart- 
ment as  a  principle,  that  the  United  States  are 
liable  for  all  the  disbursements  made  by  the 
State  on  account  of  militia  called  out  by  au- 
thority of  the  United  States;  provided  such 
disbursements  were  for  the  usual  military  sup- 
plies, and  such  as  are  authorized  by  law  for  the 
militia.  TTie  same  principle  applies -where  the 
militia  have  been  called  out  by  the  State  au- 
thority, and  afterwards  recognized  by  the  Presi- 
dent, or  where  they  have  been  called  out  on  a  sud- 
den invasion,  or  wellrfounded  fear  of  invasion.''' 

The  bill  before  ns  is  founded  upon  these  prin- 
ciples and  these  precedents.  It  proposes  to  pay 
to  Massachusetts  the  sum  which  she  necessarily 
expended  in  protecting  herself  from  invasion, 
during  a  war  declared  by  the  United  States.  It 
is  to  extend  to  her  the  same  measure  of  justice 
which  has  been  meted  out  to  the  other  members 
of  the  Confederacy,aDd  which  has  been  withlield 
from  her,  and  her  only.  Such  being  the  char- 
acter of  the  bill,  I  cannot  doubt  that  every  gen- 
tleman who  hears  me  would  wish  to  give  it  his 
support,  and  repay  to  Massachusetts  the  sums 
which  she  has  paid  in  discharging  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  General  Government,  unless  there 
be  some  insuperable  objection,  involving  a  vio- 
lation of  principle. 

What,  then,  are  the  objections  which  have 
been  urged  against  it  ?  The  speech  cf  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee,  (Mr.  HotrsTOU,)  rests 
solely  upon  certain  doctrines  and  conduct 
of  Massachusetts  during  the  war.  His  objec- 
tion, reduced  to  distinct  form,  is,  that  you 
cannot  pass  tliis  bill  without  giving  your 
sanction  to  those  doctrines  and  that  conduct. 
This,  indeed,  comprises  all  that  has  been  urged, 
here  or  elsewhere,  which  is  entitled  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  objection.  Those  doctrines  were 
— iirst,  that  to  the  State  Executive  belongs  the 
right  to  judge  of  the  existence  of  the  exigencies 
npon  which  the  militia  are  to  be  called  forth 
into  the  service  of  the  United  States ;  and,  sec- 
ondly, that,  when  called  forth,  the  militia  can- 
not be  lawfully  commanded  by  any  officer  of 
the  United  States,  except  by  the  President  in 
person.  These  doctrines  were,  unqnestionably, 
erroneous.  I  thought  so  then — I  think  so  stiU — 
I  have  never  had  a  doubt  of  it.  I  have  resisted 
them  from  the  first  moment  of  their  promulga- 
tion ;  and  far  be  it  from  me  now  to  say,  or  do, 


or  assent  to  any  thing  which  would  establish 
them  as  true.  The  claim  of  Massachusetts  is  not, 
for  a  moment,  to  be  put  in  competition  with  a 
sound  construction  of  the  constitution— it  is  but 
as  the  dust  in  the  balance,  in  the  comparison. 

By  passing  the  bill,  yon  undoubtedly  approve 
of  the  militia  services  for  which  it  makes  pay- 
ment. But  you  do  not  thereby  sanction  the  opin- 
ions and  conduct  which  have  been  mentioned, 
unless  they  were  so  connected  with  the  services 
J;hat  yon  cannot  countenance  the  one  without 
opposing  the  other.  Were  they  so  connected? 
At  first  view,  it  would  seem  difficult  to  perceive 
how  services,  actually  performed,  should  be  con- 
sidered as  growing  out  of  a  refusal  to  render 
service.  But,  without  relying  upon  this,  I  ask 
your  attention  to  the  transactions  of  the  period 
when  these  expenses  were  incurred.  Let  us  see 
what  was  done,  and  not  merely  what  was  said. 

The  act  of  10th  of  April,  1812,  authorized  a 
detachment  from  the  militia  of  100,000  men, 
of  which  each  State  was  to  furnish  its  quota; 
and  the  President  was  authorized  to  call  them 
into  actual  service,  in  aU  the  exigencies  provid- 
ed for  by  the  constitution.  In  the  same  month 
of  AprU,  1813,  the  Secretary  of  War  requested 
the  Governors  of  the  several  States  to  hold 
their  respective  quotas  of  said  detachment  in 
readiness ;  and,  on  the  22d  of  June  following, 
four  days  after  the  declaration  of  war.  General 
Dearborn  requested  the  Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts to  call  into  actual  service  forty-one  com- 
panies as  a  part  of  the  Massachusetts  quota  of 
said  detachment,  under  the  act  of  April,  1812. 
This  requisition  was  sanctioned  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  enforced  by  a  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  to  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
written  on  the  21st  of  July,  1812.  The  Execu- 
tive of  Massachusetts  then  consulted  the  Judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  State,  and  there- 
upon advanced  those  erroneous  doctrines  re- 
specting the  constitutional  power  over  the  mUitia, 
which  have  been  so  much  and  so  justly  censur- 
ed ;  and  Governor  Strong  then  refused  to  com- 
ply with  the  requisition  which  had  been  made. 
What  was  the  extent  of  that  refusal  ?  The  most 
obvious  answer  is,  that  it  was  co-extensive  with 
the  request,  which  was  confined,  in  express 
terms,  to  a  part  of  the  detachment  authorized 
by  the  law  of  1812,  and  for  six  months  only. 
But  gentlemen  may,  perhaps,  contend  that,  a 
part  having  been  called  for  and  withheld,  the 
refusal,  if  unretracted,  is  to  be  considered  as 
operating  so  long  as  the  detachment  and  the 
law  of  1812  existed.  This  is  its  utmost  latitude. 
It  surely  could  have  no  effect  when  the  subject 
matter,  npon  which  it  was  to  act,  was  gone. 
When  the  law  ceases  to  exist,  disobedience  of 
it  is  necessarily  at  an  end.  Now,  sir,  the  law 
of  1813  expired,  by  its  own  limitation,  on  the 
10th  of  AprU,  1814,  and  aU  the  expenses  for 
which  remuneration  is  asked,  excepting  a  small 
fraction,  an  hundredth  part,  perhaps,  accrued 
after  that  period.  If,  then,  the  requisition  made 
under  the  act  of  1812  had  been  fully  complied 
with — nay,  sir,  if  the  whole  detachment  created 
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by  that  law  had  been  in  actual  service  during 
the  whole  terra  of  its  existence — it  would  not 
have  precluded  the  necessity  of  the  services  ren- 
dered in  the  Summer  and  Autumn  of  1814,  when 
the  enemy  was  waging  war  with  his  utmost  vigor 
upon  our  seaccast.  The  provision  for  defence, 
by  tlie  law  of  1812,  was  contemplated  to  extend 
only  to  April,  1814,  when  the  law  and  detach- 
ment expired  together.  So  far,  then,  there  was 
no  connection  whatever  between  those  errone- 
ous opinions,  or  refusal,  and  the  militia  services 
subsequently  performed. 

In  April,  1814,  commenced  a  new  era.  The 
only  act  of  Congress  bearing  upon  this  subject, 
then  remaining  in  force,  was  the  law  of  28th 
February,  1795.  By  the  first  section  of  th>t  act, 
it  is  provided,  that,  in  case  of  invasion,  or  immi- 
nent danger  of  invasion,  "it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  call  forth 
such  number  of  the  militia  of  the  State  or  States 
most  convenient  to  the  place  of  danger,  or  scene 
of  action,  as  he  may  judge  necessary  to  repel 
such  invasion,  and  to  issue  his  orders  for  that 
purpose  to  such  ofiBcer  or  officers  of  the  militia 
as  he  shall  thinlc  proper."  I  cannot  agree  in 
the  opinion,  respecting  this  law,  which  has  just 
been  expressed  by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, (Mr.  DwiGHT,)  but  will  endeavor  to 
present  my  own  views  of  it. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that,  by  the  constitu- 
tion, the  President  has  no  power  to  call  forth 
the  militia,  in  any  event  whatever.  He  is  to  be 
the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  militia,  when  in 
actual  service.  But  to  Congress,  and  Congress 
alone,  belongs  the  power  to  provide  for  calling 
them  forth.  The  law  then  might  as  well  have 
vested  this  authority  in  any  other  tribunal  or 
individual  as  in  the  President.  Suppose  that 
it  had  declared  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  shoulijudffe  of  the  existence  and 
extent  of  the  constitutional  exigencies  upon 
which  the  militia  are  to  be  required,  and,  upon 
such  judgment,  should  issue  their  mandate  to  a 
militia  officer;  would  it  be  contended  that 
that  court  could  have  constituted  an  inferior 
tribunal  to  form  that  judgment  in  their  stead, 
and  to  issue  that  mandate?  Under  this  law, 
the  President  was  only  an  agent,  with  defined 
and  delegated  powers.  And  if  the  principle, 
that  delegated  power  cannot  be  again  delegated, 
is  ever  to  be  applied,  it  must  be  to  a  case  like 
this,  where  it  was  to  be  exerted  upon  future 
contingencies,  and  a  judgment  to  be  formed  by 
the  agent  upon  knowledge  to  be  acquired.  It 
involved  the  exercise  of  a  most  important  and 
delicate  discretion.  It  was  strictly  fiduciary. 
The  President,  then,  could  not  impart  this 
power  to  others.  He  could  not  parcel  out  the 
exercise  of  his  discretion,  and  the  forming  of 
hia  judgment,  among  a  number  of  inferior 
officers,  and  authorize  >each  to  judge  and  to 
call  forth  the  militia  at  pleasure.  If  he  could, 
then  the  persons  so  authorized  might  delegate 
this  power  to  their  inferiors,  and  these  again 
to  others,  and  so  on,  without  limitation,  until 
the  whole  militia  of  the  United  States  might 


be  at  the  command  of  the  meanest  subaltern  in 
tlie  Army. 

Will  it  be  said  that  I  am  encroaching  upon 
the  powers  of  tlje  General  Government  over 
the  militia?  I  am  not.  I  hold  that  the  power 
of  Congress  to  provide  for  calling  forth  the 
militia  is  a  complete  power;  they  may  exercise 
it  at  pleasure.  But  no  officer  can  call  for  the 
militia  in  any  other  manner  than  that  which 
has  been  provided  by  law ;  and,  if  he  attempt 
to  do  so,  he  encroaches  upon  the  powers  of 
Congress,  and  his  call  is  utterly  nugatory.  AVill 
it  be  said  that  General  Dearborn  was  only  the 
medium,  a  mere  conduit,  through  which  the 
President  acted,  and  that  the  requisition  was 
the  order  of  the  President,  issued  upon  his  own 
judgment,  and  not  dependent  upon  any  discre- 
tion in  General  Dearborn?  Sir,  all  the  docu- 
ments before  us,  and  the  wliole  history  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  United  States  officers  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, show  that  it  was  otherwise.  The 
nature  of  the  authority  intended  to  be  conferred 
upon  that  officer,  is  clearly  shown  by  the  letter 
from  the  Secretaiy  of  War  to  the  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  dated  12th  of  June,  1812.  It  is 
in  these  words : 

"  Sir  ;  I  am  directed  by  the  President  to  request 
your  Excellency  to  order  into  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  on  the  requisition  of  Major-General 
Dearborn,  such  part  of  the  quota  of  the  militia  of 
Massachusetts,  detached  conformably  to  the  act  of 
10th  April,  1812,  as  he  may  deem  necessary  for  the 
defence  of  the  seacoast." 

This  is  no  present  order  for  the  militia,  but 
wholly  prospective,  and  makes  the  calling  for 
them  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  discretion  of 
the  officer,  and  not  upon  the  judgment  of  the 
President.  It  was  written  before  the  war 
existed,  while  we  were  at  jftace  with  aU  the 
world.  It  does  not,  indeed,  directly  appear, 
that  the  President  attempted  to  confer  authority 
on  General  Dearborn,  under  the  law  of  1795 ; 
although,  perhaps,  it  may  be  gathered  from  the 
tenor  of  the  documents,  that  it  was  contem- 
plated that  he  should  exercise  the  same  general 
discretionary  power  under  this  law  as  under 
that  of  1812.  But,  as  such  a  power  could  not 
be  delegated.  General  Dearborn  could  possess  no 
authority  to  call  forth  the  militia. 

Another  difBculty  has  presented  itself.  The 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  has  told  us  that  no 
officer  of  the  militia  is  to  be  commanded  by 
an  inferior  officer  of  the  Army  of  the  United 
States.  So  says  Mr.  Monroe,  in  his  letter 
to  a  committee  of  the  Senate ;  so  say  the 
rules  and  articles  of  war,  and  every  other 
authority  upon  the  subject.  I  should  like,  then, 
to  be  informed  how  the  commander-in-chief  of 
thf  militia  of  a  State  is  bound  to  obey  the 
orders  or  commaTida  of  a  Major-General  of  the 
Army  of  the  United  States,  issued  at  tie  will 
and  pleasure  of  such  officer?  I  put  it  to  the 
gentleman  to  answer  me.  Will  bo  say  that 
such  commander-in-chief,  with  seventy  thou- 
sand bayonets  at  his  command,  and  thirteen 
major-generals  under  him,  is  not  superior  in 
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grade  to  a  General  in  the  Army?  No  one  will 
pretend  it.  Will  he  say  that  the  requisition 
upon  the  G-overnor  was  to  be  an  order  to  him 
as  a  militia  officer  ?  Then  it  was  a  mere  nullity. 
The  only  mode  provided  hy  Congress  was  by 
an  order  to  an  officer  of  the  militia.  And  a 
request  for  troops,  so  far  as  relates  to  its  legal 
efficacy,  might  as  well  be  addressed  to  the  priest 
of  a  parish,  or  a  proctor  in  a  college,  as  to  the 
Governor  of  a  State,  if  it  be  not  an  order  to 
him  as  a  militia  officer. 

Sh-,  the  President  never  issued  his  order  for 
the  militia  of  Massachusetts,  under  the  act  of 
1795 ;  and  no  constitutional  provision  was 
made  for  her  defence  by  the  General  Govern- 
ment, after  April,  1814.  She  was  compelled  to 
defend  herself.  After  the  peace  in  Europe,  the 
enemy  was  enabled  to  bring  an  immense  force 
upon  her  extended  coast,  and  she  was  left  to 
exhaust  her  own  resources  in  repelling  the 
enemy,  and  protecting  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  from  invasion.  These  expendi- 
tures are  wholly  disconnected  from  aU  censur- 
able acts  and  ei-roneous  opinions,  and  we  are 
solemnly  bound  to  make  renumeration  for  them, 
as  we  have  done  for  aU  similar  services  in  other 
States. 

The  gentleman  from  Tennessee  has  spoken  at 
large  of  the  conduct  of  Massachusetts  during 
the  war ;  but,  after  aU  his  laborious  researches, 
he  has  found  but  one  instance  in  which,  even 
by  his  own  construction,  there  was  any  want 
of  promptitude  in  repelling  the  enemy ;  and  that 
was  the  case  of  the  little  town  of  Brewster.  He 
spoke  somewhat  sneeringly  of  the  contribution 
levied  upon  that  place;  and  told  us,  rather 
significantly,  that  if  he  had  been  there,  he 
would  have  met  the  enemy  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.  Yes,  sir,  if  he  had  lived  in  a  little 
village  of  thirty  or  forty  houses,  upon  a  sandy 
cape,  where  three  British  74s  could,  within 
point  blank  shot,  have  poured  in  their  whole 
batteries,  and  demolish  it  at  once,  he  would 
have  stood  upon  the  naked  beach  and  met  those 
743  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet!  It  would 
have  been  a  most  gallant  action !  The  gentle- 
man spoke  of  that  which  he  did  not  understand. 
Had  he  known  the  hardy  Cape  Cod  men  as  well 
as  I  do,  he  would  have  known  that  there  is  not 
upon  this  earth  a  set  of  men  that  meet  an  enemy 
more  fearlessly  than  they  do.  Such  were  the 
men  who  achieved  your  victories  upon  the  Lakes, 
and  upon  the  Ocean,  and  suffered  in  the  prisons 
of  Dartmoor ;  and  I  envy  not  the  man  who  can 
speak  of  their  misfortunes  with  a  sneer. 

I  am  not  an  apologist  for  the  conduct  of 
Massachusetts  during  the  war.  There  was 
much  of  it  which  I  never  did,  and  never  can 
approve.  But  I  would  not  be  indiscriminate  in 
my  censure. 

I  would  not  be  drawn  aside  from  the  subject 
of  the  militia,  which  is  now  more  immediately 
beforeTis,  and  of  which,  for  the  present,  I  am 
content  to  speak.  I  have  before  remarked,  that 
General  Dearborn  had  no  power  to  make  any 
authoritative  requisitions  for  the  militia  after 


the  year  1812.  But  that  brave  and  faithful 
officer  was  anxious  that  the  territory  and 
property  within  his  district  should  be  defended, 
and,  for  that  purpose,  he,  at  different  times, 
requested  that  troops  should  be  called  forth ; 
and,  notwithstanding  what  has  been  said  by 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  every  request 
made  upon  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  by 
General  Dearborn,  or  any  other  officer  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  defence,  was 
.substantially  complied  with  after  1812.  I  do 
not  mean  that  they  were  answered  in  form, 
and  the  troops  always  placed  under  the  officers 
of  the  United  States,  but,  that  the  measures 
desired  were  actually  adopted.  There  was  con- 
cert and  arrangement  between  the  officers  of  the 
General  and  State  Governments  in  their  exer- 
tions to  defend  the  soil. 

The  first  requisition  made  by  General  Dear- 
born, after  1812,  was  on  the  8th  of  July,  1814, 
and  was  for  eleven  hundred  men  to  be  called 
into  service,  with  suitable  officers.  On  the 
twelfth  of  the  same  July,  the  Governor  of 
Massachusetts  ordered  his  Adjutant-General  to 
comply  with  that  request,  which  was  done,  and 
the  troops  placed  under  the  command  of  an  offi- 
cer of  the  United  States. 

The  next  request  was  on  the  12th  of  August 
of  the  same  yeai-,  when  he  desired  that  small 
detachments  should  be  turned  out,  as  occasion 
should  require,  for  the  defence  of  the  seacoast. 
This  measure  was  adopted. 

On  the  5th  of  September,  1814,  General 
Dearborn  requested  about  four  thousand  seven 
hundred  men  to  be  called  out,  and  on  the  6  th 
of  the  same  September,  he  suggested  the 
propriety  of  having  all  the  militia  within  twen- 
ty or  thirty  miles  of  the  seacoast  on  the  alert, 
and  ready  to  march  at  a  moment's  warning. 
On  the  same  6th  of  September,  the  Governor 
called  into  service  more  than  four  thousand  seven 
hundred  troops,  and  ordered  the  whole  militia 
of  the  State  to  be  in  constant  readiness  for  an 
instant  march. 

On  the  17th  of  the  same  September,  General 
Dearborn  made  a  requisition  for  twelve  hundred 
men,  which  was  complied  with,  and  the  troops 
placed  under  his  command,  in  the  forts  of  the 
United  States. 

On  the  20th  September,  1814,  pursuant  to  pre- 
vious arrangement,  eleven  hundred  men  were 
ordered  by  the  Executive  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be  placed  under  the  command  of  an  officer  of  the 
United  States,  but  difficulties  arising  from  the 
militia,  and  not  from  the  Government,  prevented 
this  arrangement  being  carried  into  effect. 

On  the  22d  of  the  same  September,  three 
hundred  men  were  placed  under  the  command  of 
Col.  Walbach,  of  the  United  States  Army,  for 
the  defence  of  Portsmouth,  in  New  Hampshire. 

As  early  as  August,  1812,  at  the  request  of 
General  Dearborn,  three  companies  were  placed 
under  the  command  of  General  Boyd,  a  United 
States  officer,  at  Eastport. 

In  the  Spring  and  Summer  of  1814  Commo- 
dore Bainhridge,  then  commander  of  the  United 
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States  Navy  Yard  at  Oharlestowu,  made  several 
reiiiiests  for  preparations  and  aid  from  the  militia, 
for  tlie  defence  of  the  frigate  Constitution,  and 
the  Navy  Yard,  and  for  the  erection  of  forts, 
all  which  were  with  such  alacrity  complied 
with  as  to  cause  expressions  of  gratificntion,  not 
only  from  the  Commodore,  but  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  himself. 

On  the  Ist  of  July,  1814,  the  Governor  of 
Massachusetts  gave  orders  to  Miijor-General 
King,  that,  whenever  application  should  be 
made  by  an  authorized  officer  of  the  United 
States,  commanding  any  of  the  forts  of  the 
United  States,  for  aid  to  defend  them  against  the 
approach  of  an  enemy,  he  should  comply  with 
the  request,  and  furnish  the  number  of  men 
desired. 

I  have  thus  far  confined  myself  to  the  trans- 
actions of  the  war,  and  the  circumstances  at- 
tendant upon  the  services  for  which  compensa- 
tion is  claimed.  Since  that  time,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Massachusetts  have  unequivocally 
renounced  those  erroneous  doctrines  which  ara 
now  urged  as  so  formidablia  an  objection  to 
this  biU.  Here  I  wish  not  to  be  misunderstood. 
I  do  not  contend  that  this  renunciation  gives 
any  new  merits  to  the  claim.  It  must  make 
its  way  by  its  own  original  strength.  But  the 
disavowal  removes  an  obstruction  presented  to 
the  progress  of  the  claim.  It  is  objected,  that 
you  wOl  jeopardize  the  'sound  construction  of 
the  constitution.  But  those  eri'oneous  exposi- 
tions having  been  expressly  renounced  by  the 
State  which  advanced  them,  if  you  allow  the 
claim  after  and  upon  such  renunciation,  you 
thereby  sanction  the  disavowal,  and  repudiate 
those  doctrines.  The  objection  is  thus  efifect- 
ually  obviated. 

The  principles  of  this  bill  are  most  safe  for 
the  National  Treasury  :  for,  however  great  may 
have  been  the  expenditures  of  Massachusetts, 
no  more  can  be  paid  to  her  than  it  must  have 
cost  the  United  States  to  have  provided  for  her 
defence.  On  the  other  hand,  if  her  measures 
were  more  economical  than  those  of  the  United 
States,  you  derive  the  whole  benefit  of  that 
economy  ;  and,  in  point  of  t&ci,  if  the  forty-one 
companies,  called  for  by  General  Dearborn,  had 
heen  in  service  during  the  two  years  that  the 
law  of  1812  continued  in  force,  it  would  have 
cost  the  United  States  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars,  and  probably  more  than  the  whole 
existing  claim.  The  citizens  of  Massachusetts 
and  Mainemay  have  sufiered  by  that  refusal,  their 
defence  not  being  adequately  provided  for ;  but 
it  will  be  an  immense  benefit  to  the  National 
Treasury,  even  when  the  whole  demand  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, with  interest,  shall  be  allowed. 

I  am  constrained,  sir,  to  acknowledge  that  I 
came  to  this  inquiry  with  prepossessions  against 
the  claim ;  but  careful  investigation  has  con- 
vinced me  of  its  justice ;  and  I  cannot  doubt, 
that  every  gentleman  who  will  give  to  the  sub- 
ject a  thorough  examination,  wiU  come  to  the 
same  result.  This  conviction  is  strengthened 
by  the  fact,  that  every  committee  to  whom  it 


has  been  referred,  and  there  have  been  not  lesa 
than  three,  have  reported  in  favor  of  the  claim; 
and  the  late  President  of  the  United  States,  who, 
of  all  men  in  tlie  National  Government,  had  the 
best  means  of  understanding  it,  and  certainly  had 
no  reason  to  be  unduly  biassed  in  its  favor,  ac- 
knowledged itsjustiee,  and,  by  repeated  messages 
to  Congress,  strongly  recommended  its  payment. 
I  hope,  then,  that  it  will  not  be  thought  indeco- 
rous in  me  to  request  gentlemen  to  come  to  the 
consideration  of  this  subject  unbiassed,  and  to 
discard  whatever  of  prejudice  the  excitement  of 
past  times  may  have  produced :  for,  prejudice 
silently  and  secretly  winds  its  subtile  and  ten- 
uous web  around  the  mind,  until  the  rays  of 
truth  are  utterly  excluded. 

All  the  errors  of  Massachusetts  have  been 
portrayed  in  sombre  colors,  while  her  merits 
have  been  passed  by  in  silence.  Even  her 
early  sufferings,  without  which  some  of  those 
who  are  now  ready  to  reproach  her,  would  never 
have  breathed  the  air  or  lisped  the  accents  of 
freedom,  seems  to  be  almost  forgotten.  It  is 
not  for  me  to  delineate  her  character ;  it 
belongs  to  other  hands.  But  since  all  who 
were  citizens  of  Massachusetts,  during  the  late 
war,  have  been  visited  by  indiscriminate  de- 
nunciations, I  trust  I  may  be  indulged  in  saying 
a  few  words  for  that  part  which  now  consti- 
tutes my  own  State. 

Maine,  sir,  under  all  her  sufferings,  has  been, 
at  all  times,  the  firm  and  undeviating  supporter 
of  the  cause  of  our  country.  Although  a  great 
portion  of  her  citizens  were  dependent  upon 
commerce  for  their  very  subsistence,  yet,  during 
embargo,  restrictions,  and  war,  she  beheld  her 
commerce  annihilated,  her  wharves  and  her 
shores  desolate ;  her  ships,  her  produce,  and 
her  storehouses  rotting  together,  her  merchants 
ruined,  her  mechanics  and  sailors  reduced  from 
competence  to  beggary,  and  misery  and  want 
spread  through  her  land — and  all  without  a 
murmur!  She  never  faltered  for  a  moment; 
but  remained  the  fearless  and  unwavering  friend 
of  the  National  Government. 

During  the  war,  bordering  for  more  than 
three  hundred  miles  upon  the  territories  of  the 
enemy,  and  with  nearly  the  same  extent  of 
maritime  frontier,  indented  with  innumerable 
bays  and  inlets,  studded  with  towns  and  vil- 
lages, with  millions  of  shipping  in  her  harbors, 
when  the  enemy  after  the  pacification  in  Eu- 
rope, was  enabled  to  bring  his  immense  forces 
upon  her  shores,  and  was  waging  a  barbarous 
warfare,  ravaging  and  making  incursions  into 
her  territory,  when  dismay  went  before  him, 
and  desolation  followed  in  his  train,  she  was 
compelled  to  meet  and  stay  the  enemy  aldne 
and  unassisted.  You  sent  not  a  soldier  to  her 
relief:  nay,  her  own  hardy  sons,  who  had  vol- 
unteered into  your  service,  were  not  permitted' 
to  remain  to  defend  their  own  homes  and  their 
families,  but  marched  away  to  the  frontiers  of 
New  York,  to  fight  the  battles  of  Chippewa  and 
Niagara.  Yes,  sir,  the  battles  of  Chippewa  and 
Niagara  1    Who  composed  the  ninth  regiment, 
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■wMch  had  just  been  mentioned  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Dwight,)  and  which 
there  fought  successfully  against  twice  their 
numbers  of  British  veterans,  whilst  one-half  of 
their  own  number  had  fallen  on  the  field  ?  _  That 
regiment  was  unequalled  except  by  the  twenty- 
first.  Yes,  the  twenty-first!  in  which  fought 
those,  whom  Kipley  first  led  from  the  stubborn 
soil  of  Maine ;  which,  when  the  fate  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Niagara  stood  suspended,  or  rather,  when 
it  was  almost  decided  against  you,  turned  the 
tide  of  war,  by  a  movement  so  desperate,  that 
the  commanding  general  had  not  even  thought  of 
proposing  it  to  any.  But  Ripley  knew  his  men, 
and  by  his  order,  under  the  gallant  Miller,  they 
ascended  an  eminence  commanded  by  all  the 
enemy's  artillery,  and  in  the  fuU  blaze  of  their 
cannon,  continued  to  advance,  until  they  cut 
down  the  artillerists  at  their  pieces,  and  drove 
the  infantry  from  the  position.  The  British 
commander,  stung  to  madness  by  this  unex- 
pected defeat,  brought,  in  three  successive 
charges,  fresh  and  redoubled  forces,  to  retake 
the  ground.  The  conflict  was  man  to  man,  and 
bayonet  to  bayonet — ^the  combatants  were  com- 
mingled— ^the  enemy  was  beaten.  It  was  a 
contest  which,  for  obstinate  and  desperate 
valor,  was  unequalled,  upon  land,  during  the 
whole  war;  and  the  twenty-first  regiment 
stands  unrivalled.  And  what  return  has  Maine 
received  ?  Neglect  then,  and  contumely  now. 
At  the  close  of  the  war,  almost  all  the  officers 
and  soldiers  from  Maine  and  Massachusetts 
were  coldly  turned  out  of  your  service.  Those 
who  had  been  "  first  in  the  fight "  found  no 
room  "  at  the  feast."  WhUe  clouds  lowered 
around  us,  and  the  tempest  raged,  you  called 
upon  them  to  protect  you  from  its  fury ;  but 
when  peace  had  returned,  and  all  was  fair,  and 
calm,  and  safe,  their  stem  and  warlike  virtues 
could  be  dispensed  with.  Others  found  more 
favor  in  your  eyes;  perhaps  of  more  supple 
form  and  gayer  plumage.  I  could  proceed 
further  in  this  course  of  remark,  but  I  am  un- 
willing to  do  so.  It  is  grating  to  my  feelings 
to  be  compelled  to  speak  of  my  own  State ;  and 
I  should  not  have  done  so,  had  not  indiscrimi- 
nate censure  been  poured  forth  upon  a  people 
whose  fidelity  and  patriotism  have  been  always 
conspicuous,  in  spite  of  privation,  and  danger, 
and  neglect,  and  injury.  Maine  has  done  her 
duty  to  the  utmost ;  but  she  has  not,  like  some 
others,  trumpeted  her  merits.  She  seeks  no 
rewards.  She  asks  no  favors.  She  demands 
only  equal  and  impartial  justice.  And  I  am 
confident  that  justice  •nill  not  be  withheld.  Its 
exercise  is  enjoined  upon  you  by  every  consid- 
eration of  moral  right  and  political  expediency. 
Whilst  despots  are  laboring  and  combining  to 
prop  up  their  iron  thrones,  it  is  our  high  duty 
to  strengthen  and  perpetuate  our  own  institu- 
tions, as  the  best  service  we  can  render  to  our- 
selves and  to  mankind.  To  this  end,  we  must 
on  all  occasions  seek  to  cement  our  Union,  to 
bind  together  aU  the  parts  in  the  bonds  of  mu- 
tual interest,  mutual  confidence,  and  mutual  af- 


fection. One  deliberate  act  of  palpable  injus- 
tice to  a  State,  may  chill  the  warm  current  of 
patriotism,  and  engender  distrust  and  resent- 
ment. To  adopt  the  principles  which  have 
been  advanced  in  this  debate ;  to  punish,  stig- 
matize, and  degrade  a  State,  for  errors  of  opin- 
ion, must  be  felt  not  only  as  an  injury,  but  as 
an  insult.  The  wounded  spirit  will  rankle  from 
generation  to  generation.  If  you  compel  the 
fathers  to  eat  sour  grapes,  the  children's  teeth 
will  be  set  on  edge.  Reject,  then,  this  novel, 
ftiis  alarming  doctrine.  Plant  not  a  root  of 
bitterness,  which  may  spring  up,  and  rise,  and 
expand,  until  it  covers  and  darkens  all  this  fair* 
land. 


Monday,  April  10. 
Selief  to  Florida  Indians. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Oocke,  the  orders  of  the 
day  were  postponed,  in  order  to  take  up  the 
bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Florida  Indians,  and  the 
House  went  into  Committee  of  the  Whole,  Mr. 
Laweence,  of  Pa.,  Jn  the  chair,  on  that  bill. 

Mr.  Cocke  (Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs)  said,  that  before  the  House  pro- 
ceeded to  tlie  subject  of  the  Panama  Mission, 
(which,  he  presumed,  would  be  -taken  up  pres- 
ently,) he  would  ask  that  the  bill  for  the  relief 
of  the  Florida  Indians  might  be  considered — ^it 
would  occupy  but  a  short  time,  and  the  neces- 
sity for  passing  it  was  pressing.  A  part  of  these 
Indians  being  in  a  state  of  actual  starvation, 
and  committing,  from  the  pressure  of  want,  dep- 
redations on  the  white  population  in  all  direc- 
tions around  them ;  if  any  thing  was  to  be  done 
for  their  relief,  humanity  dictated  that  it  should 
be  done  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

Mr.  Weight  said  he  understood  the  object  of 
the  bill,  as  avowed  by  the  committee  that  re- 
ported it,  to  be,  to  afford  immediate  relief  to 
the  Seminole  Indians  now  on  the  Peninsula  of 
Florida,  who  are  represented  as  in  a  starving 
condition.  He  was  not  aware  that  it  had  ever 
been  the  pohcy  of  this  Government  to  support 
those  tribes  of  Indians  who,  by  indolence  or 
carelessness,  were  reduced  to  distress ;  but  this 
is  a  difl'erent  case ;  these  Indians  have  been  re- 
moved, under  treaty  stipulations,  from  the  good 
lands  in  Florida  to  the  barren  lands  of  the  pen- 
insula, and  left  there  to  famish.  By  the  treaty, 
if  the  lands  on  the  peninsula  shall  prove  to  be 
bad  and  insufficient  to  sustain  these  people,  we 
are  to  set  apart  other  lands  in  Florida,  sufficient 
for  that  purpose.  He  said  we  are  bound,  by 
every  principle  of  humanity  and  justice,  to  fur- 
nish supplies  to  them,  until  we  ascertain  what 
land  is  to  be  set  apart  to  them  according  to  our 
contract.  He  was  willing  to  appropriate  money 
sufficient  for  that  purpose :  but  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  go  further.  The  bill  proposed  an  ap- 
propriation for  that  purpose,  and  also  to  pay  the 
expense  of  removing  the  Indians  west  of  the 
Mississippi.  He  knew  of  no  treaty  stipulations 
to  remove  these  Indians  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
nor  of  their  consenting  to  such  removal,  nor 
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could  lie  perceive  the  necessary  connection  be- 
tween such  removal  and  their  present  subsist- 
ence. The  committee  had  not  explained  the 
connection.  The  question  of  colonizing  the  In- 
dians in  the  Western  country,  ho  said,  was  one 
of  great  importance,  and  was  before  the  House 
in  a  distinct  shape.  He  wished  to  act  on  that 
subject  dirootlr,  it  would  excite  discussion,  and 
be  warmly  opposed :  for  himself,  he  avowed  his 
opposition  to  the  whole  scheme.  He  was  un- 
willing to  legislate  indirectly  upon  so  important 
a  question,  to  commit  the  House,  but  he  thought 
they  should  be  kept  separate — they  were  ira- 
•  properly  blended  together.  He  hoped  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  his  colleague  would  prevail. 
Mr.  Hatden  wished  the  sum  in  the  bill  to  be 
reduced  from  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars;  when,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
McLean,  of  Ohio,  the  bill  was  laid  on  the  table 
— ayes  86. 

MUaion  to  Panama. 

The  House  having  again  resumed  the  con- 
sideration of  the  report  of  the  Committee  of 
Foreign  Eelations,  approving  the  Mission  to 
Panama,  with  the  amendments  proposing  a 
qualification  to  the  general  expression  of  appro- 
bation thereof,-  Mr.  Hamilton  addressed  the 
committee  as  follows : 

I  undertake  to  aflSrm,  and  to  prove  as  well  as 
affirm,  that,  if  there  has  been  any  unreasonable 
delay  in  the  decision  of  this  measure  before  the 
Senate,  it  is  chargeable  to  the  course  pursued  by 
the  Kxecutive  himself;  and,  if  there  has  been 
any  party  excitement,  it  has  been  both  first  felt 
and  provoked  by  the  Administration  and  its 
friends.  These  positions  will  be  best  sustained 
by  a  brief  narative,  ab  ono,  of  the  circumstances 
incident  to  this  measure,  from  the  moment  the 
invitation  was  tendered  to  this  Government  to 
send  Ministers  or  Eepresentatives  to  Panama, 
(call  them  what  you  will,)  down  to  the  period 
when  the  President  thought  fit  to  transmit  his 
memorable  Message  to  this  House,  asking  for  an 
appropriation  to  carry  the  purposes  of  the  mis- 
sion int,o  effect. 

I  shall,  in  this  narrative,  appeal  to  no  other 
source  than  to  the  facts  disclosed  by  the  docu- 
ments published  by  the  authority  of  the  Senate, 
which  have  been  laid  on  our  tables,  and,  there- 
fore, are  now  a  part  of  the  res  geatm  of  this 
whole  subject. 

It  will  be  recollected,  that,  although  verbal 
conferences  were  held  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
with  the  Ministers  of  Colombia  and  Mexico,  at 
the  Department  of  State,  during  the  last  Spring, 
It  was  on  the  2d  of  November  that  Mr.  Salazar 
and  Mr.  Obregon,  the  Plenipotentiaries  from 
these  powers,  gave  a  written  invitation  to  our 
Government  to  unite  in  the  deliberations  at  the 
Isthnms.  It  was  on  the  80th  of  November, 
nearly  one  month  after,  before  this  invitation 
was  accepted,  notwithstanding  the  precious  and 
exigent  relation  which  it  is  alleged  to  bear  to 
our  interest?.  This  was  about  six  days  prior  to 
the  meeting  of  Congress,  when  the  President 


informs  the  South  American  Ministers  "that, 
should  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  now  ex- 
pected to  assemble  in  a  few  days,  give  their  ad- 
vice and  consent  that  commissioners  would  be 
sent,'.'  &c.  Now  here  was  delay,  and  some- 
thing worse.  If  the  President  had  sincerely  de- 
sired to  avail  himself  of  the  advice,  and  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  as  it  was 
to  assemble  in  five  or  six  days,  would  he  have 
embarrassed  this  body  by  a  preliminary  accept- 
ance, however  qualified?  Would  he  not  have 
presented  the  measure,  as  his  predecessor  did 
the  question  of  the  recognition  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  South  American  Republics,  free 
from  all  commitment  whatsoever  ?  But  for  the 
present,  let  this  pass. 

On  the  meeting  of  Congress,  the  only  notice 
which  the  Executive  thought  proper  to  take  of 
this  mission,  was  very  uticeremoniously  to  in- 
form us,  that  the  invitation  given  to  this  Gov- 
ernment to  become  parties  to  the  Congress  had 
been  accepted,  and  that  Ministers  "  would  be 
commissioned  to  take  part  in  those  deliber- 
ations." There  was  something  even  here  so  ex- 
traordinary in  the  phraseology  employed,  that 
this  part  of  the  Message  was  the  fruitful  occa- 
sion of  much  verbal  criticism,  and  carious  spec- 
ulation, as  to  the  amount  of  constitutional 
power  which  the  President  seemed  disposed  to 
assert  for  himself.  Nor  was  the  import  of  this 
doubtful  assumption  fully  explained,  until  the 
President's  confidential  Message  of  the  26th  of 
December,  to  the  Senate,  revealed  the  astound- 
ing fact,  that  the  power  of  sending  Ministers  to 
this  Congress,  without  the  intervention  or  sanc- 
tion of  the  Senate,  was  declared  to  be  "  within 
the  constitutional  competency  of  the  Executive." 
Mr.  Hamilton  said  he  would  not  break  the 
continuity  of  his  narrative  by  stopping  to  argne 
this  unexpected  and  untenable  dogma.  He 
would  content  himself  by  remarking,  that  the 
President,  in  the  abstract  extension  of  his  pow- 
ers, seemed  to  have  overlooked  entirely  the  dis- 
tinction between  Ministers  or  Plenipotentiaries 
under  the  constitution,  endowed  with  the  exer- 
cise of  certain  prerogatives,  and  mere  agents 
appointed  to  collect  information.  It  is  sufficient 
for  present  purposes,  however,  to  say,  that  it  is 
by  no  means  improbable,  that,  from  the  6th  to 
to  the  26th  December,  it  was  one  of  the  points 
of  political  casuistry  and  oonstitntional  doctrine, 
most  anxiously  mooted  in  the  cabinet,  to  decide 
whether  any  appeal  was  at  all  necessary  to  an 
assembly  likely  to  prove  so  stubborn  and  so  dis- 
loyal as  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  But 
so  it  is,  that,  for  twenty  days,  this  measuife  was 
delayed  by  the  Executive  in  his  own  hands ; 
and,  at  length,  on  the  26th,  his  Message  was 
transmitted  to  the  Senate,  accompanied,  liter- 
ally, by  no  authentic  information,  satisfactorily 
defining  the  character,  specifying  the  objects, 
and  unfolding  the  advantages  likely  to  ensue 
from  our  uniting  in  the  deliberations  of  this 
South  American  Congress. 
All  the  documents  which  accompanied  this 
at  that  time,  were  the  letters  of  the 
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Ministers  of  Colombia,  Mexico,  and  Central 
America,  giving  the  invitation,  and  these  not  in 
any  degree  satisfying  those  preliminary  condi- 
tions which  the  President  himself  had  alleged 
were  necessary  to. its  acceptance. 

On  the  4th  of  January,  immediately  on  the 
termination  of  the  holidays,  the  Senate  took  the 
subject  up,  with  every  apparent  desire  to  give  it 
a  prompt  consideration.  Accordingly,  it  would 
seem  from  their  journals,  that,  on  that  day,  a 
resolution  was  passed,  calling  on  the  Executive 
for  copies  of  the  conventions  concluded  between 
Mexico  and  the  ditferent  South  American  Re- 
publics, with  each  other,  in  relation  to  the  pro- 
posed assembly  at  the  Isthmus,  and,  likewise, 
for  such  other  information  as  might  be  in  the 
possession  of  the  President,  tending  to  show 
the  character  and  object  of  the  Congress. 

To  this  call  the  President  did  not  respond 
until  the  9th  of  January ;  he  then  sent  the  con- 
ventions required,  and  a  series  of  letters  from 
Mr.  Clay  to  Mr.  Middleton,  from  the  latter  to 
the  former,  and  a  correspondence  between  the 
Department  of  State  and  Mr.  Poinsett,  with 
sundry  letters  from  Mr.  Poinsett  to  the  Mexican, 
as  well  as  to  his  own  Government. 

The  committee  will  bear  in  mind,  that  the 
conventions  which  were  then,  for  the  first  time, 
communicated,  contain  the  only  authentic  ex- 
position of  the  understanding  of  the  real  parties, 
of  the  objects  of  the  contemplated  Congress. 
Yet  the  President  wished  sincerely,  freely,  and 
fully,  to  consult  with  the  Senate ! 

But  this  is  not  all.  In  the  series  of  letters 
communicated,  those  to  and  from  Mr.  Middle- 
ton  were  calculated  to  produce  an  impression  on 
the  Senate,  that  a  pacification  between  Spain 
and  her  once  American  colonies  was  a  probable 
event.  No  impression  was  certainly  better  cal- 
culated to  remove  all  objections  to  the  mission 
than  this,  because  our  neutrality,  in  such  a  con- 
tingency, could  not,  in  any  degree,  be  implicated 
or  involved,  by  being  parties  to  the  Congress. 
The  Senate  was  permitted  to  remain  under  this 
impression  until  the  30th  of  January,  when  a 
resolution  was  ofierod  in  that  body,  calling  on 
the  President  for  the  correspondence  between 
our  Minister  in  Spain  (Mr.  Everett)  with  his 
own  and  that  Government.  This  call  extracted 
the  letter  of  Mr.  Everett,  which  contained  the 
direct  and  positive  information  that  there  ex- 
isted no  probability  of  the  King  of  Spain's  ac- 
knowledging the  independence  of  his  former 
American  dominions;  and  that,  without  any 
other  resources  than  those  of  hope  and  religious 
faith,  he  stood  immovably  on  his  right. 

Here,  to  use  the  mildest  term,  was  kept  back, 
until  extorted  by  an  explicit  call,  information  of 
the  most  material  character.  The  fact  itself 
was  well  fitted  to  produce  not  only  delay,  but 
distrust  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

It  was  at  this  time  the  friends  of  the  Admin- 
istration, both  here  and  in  their  faithful  prints 
at  a  distance,  opened  in  the  loudest  note  of  de- 
nunciation against  a  factious  delay  on  the  part 
of  that  body.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the 
Vol.  IX.— 9 


Senate  were  seemingly  even  threatened  with  an 
appeal  to  this  House,  by  the  triumphant  passage 
of  a  resolution  which  I  had  laid  on  the  table, 
which  was  applied  to  a  purpose  different  indeed 
from  the  object  for  which  it  was  originally  de- 
signed. Immediately  after  this  measure,  which 
was  zealously  pressed  by  the  friends  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, the  Senate,  desirous,  as  we  may 
infer,  as  a  strict  matter  of  right,  should  the 
President  make  his  "factious  "  appeal  to  the 
pgople,  through  this  House,  that  their  own  jus- 
tification might  accompany  it,  passed  the  follow- 
ing resolve  on  the  15th  February : 

"  Mesohed,  That  the  President  be  respectfully  re- 
quested to  inform  the  Senate  whether  such  objection 
exists  to  the  publication  of  the  documents  com- 
municated by  the  Executive,  or  any  portion  of 
them ;  and,  if  so,  to  specify  the  parts,  the  publica- 
tion of  which  would,  for  that  reason,  be  objection- 
able." 

To  this  respectful  application  they  received 
the  caustic  rebuke  contained  in  the  President's 
reply  of  the  17th,  in  which  he  says — 

"  Believing  that  the  established  usage  of  free  con- 
fidential communications  between  the  Executive 
and  the  Senate  ought,  for  the  public  interest,  to  be 
preserved  unimpaired,  I  deem  it  my  indispensable 
duty  to  leave  to  the  Senate  itself  the  decision  of  a 
question,  involving  a  departure,  hitherto,  so  far  as  I 
am  informed,  without  example,  from  that  usage, 
and  upon  the  motives  for  which,  not  being  informed 
of  them,  I  do  not  feel  myself  competent  to  decide." 
Now,  mark  the  sequel.  When  the  mission 
was  finally  passed  in  the  Senate,  by  a  slender 
majority  of  five  votes,  the  President  transmitted 
with  his  Message  of  the  17th  March,  to  this 
House — ^to  his  faithful  Commons — documents 
of  the  very  same  import,  the  publication  of 
which  he  had  prohibited  to  that  disloyal  body, 
which  had  presumed  to  question  the  wisdom  of 
his  measure.  From  this  fact  but  one  inference 
is  to  be  deduced :  that  this  party  manoeuvre  of 
the  Executive  was  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
the  first  word  with  the  people,  through  the 
medium  of  an  imposing  appeal  heralded  by  this 
House,  whilst  those  whom  he  had  assailed 
should  be  quietly  locked  up  '■^  under  the  estab- 
lished usage  of  free  and  confidential  communi- 
cations between  the  Executive  and  the  Senate" 

Let  these  facts,  then,  determine  on  whom  the 
charge  of  unreasonable  delay  and  party  effort, 
in  relation  to  this  mission,  most  properly  be* 
longs. 

The  next  proposition,  which  the  President  la- 
bors with  a  zeal  not  indeed  disproportioned  to  the 
difiiculty  of  his  task,  is  to  prove  that  our  unit- 
ing in  the  deliberations  of  the  Congress  at  Pan- 
ama, does  not  necessarily  import  an  alliance 
with  the  powers  there  to  be  assembled.  He 
was  fuUy  aware  that  the  language  held  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  Ministers,  went  the  whole 
length  of  establishing  such  an  alliance,  (exist- 
ing wow,  in  point  of  fact,  as  far  as  the  power 
and  faith  of  the  Executive  can  give  it  author- 
ity and  sanction,)  and  that,  therefore,  this  was 
a  point  on  which  all  the  ingenuil^'  of  th&  ape- 
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oial  i)leading  of  diplomacy  was  required.     I 
said,  an  alliance  now  exists,  in  point  of  fact. 
Yes,  sir,  I  aver  it.     That  is  to  say,  if  the  Ex- 
ecutive of  the  country  has  the  constitutional 
power  to  conclude  such  a  convention,  without 
the  sanction  of  the  Congress  of  the   United 
States.    But,  thank  God,  he  has  not.     The 
fact,  nevertheless,  shows  how  dangerously  he 
has  pawned  the  good  faith  of  the  country,  to 
redeem  or  sanction  which,  depend  upon    it, 
forms  the  primary  motive  with  the  Adminis- 
tration, that  our  assent  should  be  obtained  to 
this  extraordinary  mission.    Now  for  the  fact. 
The  declaration  of  Mr.  Monroe,  in  his  Message 
of  December,  1823,  is  made  the  basis  of  this 
quoad  alliance,  in  virtue  of  which  the  Presi- 
dent, on  his  own  authority,  has  thought  proper 
to  make  certain  declaratory  engagements  with 
the  South  American  powers,  to  give  to  which 
the  forms  of  a  solemn  league  is,  without  doubt, 
the  chief  inducements  with  those  States,  that 
we  should  go  into  the  Congress  at  Panama. 
This  declaration  of  Mr.   Monroe  (which  has 
been  most  unjustifiably  termed  by  the  Admin- 
istration a  pledge,  and,  by  their  subsequent 
commentaries  on  it,  conveirted  into  one)  is  the 
mere  avowal  of  an  opinion — neither  importing, 
towards  others,  an  obligation,  nor  even  to  our- 
selves.   What  is  it?     Why,  sir,  a  declaration 
that  "  we  owe  it  to  candor,  and  to  the  amica- 
ble relations  subsisting    between  the  United 
States  and  those  powers  (European)  to  declare, 
that  we  should  consider  any  attempt  to  extend 
their  system  to  any  portion  of  this  hemisphere, 
as_  dangerous  to  our  peace,  our  safety."     On 
this  affirmation  of  an  opinion,  the  present  Ad- 
ministration have  not  only  made  it  the  basis  of 
our  negotiations  with  the  South  American  Ee- 
publics,  but  as  a  leading  consideration  by  which 
valuable  treaty  equivalents  and  concessions  are 
to  be  obtained.    The  construction  they  put  on 
this  declaration  in  these  negotiations,  is,  that, 
if  any  European  power  should  attempt  a  colo- 
nization of  any  portion  of  the  continent  of 
America,  or  take  part  with  Spain  in  the  con- 
test between  her  and  her  former  colonies — in 
that  event,  we  are  to  become  their  allies,  and 
bear  the  brunt  of  the  contest.    Need  I  appeal 
to  the  authority  which  was  given  to  Mr.  Poin- 
sett to  hold  this  language,  by  its  subsequent  en- 
tire sanction  by  the  Administration,  to  show, 
conclusively,  that  this  alliance,  quocid,  does  ex- 
ist, as  far  as  the  President  has  authority  to 
make  it  8    Need  I  refer  to  the  documents  to 
demonstrate,  that,  as  a  legitimate  consequence 
of  this  declaration,  expressly  quoted,  the  Presi- 
dent has  also  entered  into  a  conventional  alli- 
ance with  the  South  American  States,  to  pre- 
vent the  transfer  or  conquest  of  Cuba  and  Por- 
to Eico  to  any  European  power?     But,  sir, 
"When  the  Senate,  by  the  accumulation  of  all 
■these  alarming  circumstances,  were  able  to  es- 
tablish the  fact,  in  their  discussions,  that  the 
■only  purpose  for  which  we  were  wanted  at 
Panama,  by  the  South  American  States,  was, 
nmder  the  plea  "  of  making  effectual  the  mem- 


orable pledge  pf  the  late  President,"  to  induce 
us  to  give  the  parchment  and  wax  to  this 
league,  offensive  and  defensive ;  the  President, 
convinced  of.  this  deplorable  commitment,  and 
aware  of  this  dilemma,  in  making  his  appear- 
ance in  our  House  on  this  topic,  made  such  a 
qualification  of  the  whole  matter,  as  suited  the 
exigency  of  the  argument,  but  which,  at  the 
same  time,  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the  sol- 
emn engagements  he  had  authorized  our  Min- 
ister to  make.     And,  after  (as  the  documents 
disclose)  he  has  authorized  his  Minister  to  use 
Mr.  Monroe's  declaration  as  a  pledge,  amount- 
ing to  the  essence  of  a  treaty  of  alliance,  offen- 
sive and  defensive,  he  says  to  us,  that  "  should 
it  be  deemed  advisable  to  contract  any  conven- 
tional engagement  on  this  topic,   our  views 
would  extend  no  further  than  to  a  mutual 
pledge  of  the  parties  to  the  compact,  to  main- 
tain the  principle  in  application  to  its  ovm  ter- 
ritory, and  to  permit  no  colonial  lodgements  or 
establishment  of  European  jurisdiction  upon  its 
own  soil;  and,  with  respect  to  the  obtrusive 
interference  from  abroad,  if  its  future  charac- 
ter may  be  inferred  from  that  which  has  been, 
and,  perhaps,  still  is,  exercised  in  more  than 
one  of  the  new  States,  a,  joint  declaration  of  its 
cTui/racter,  and  exposure  of  it  to  the  world,  may  be, 
probably,  all  that  the  occasion  would  require." 

From  this  language,  it  now  appears,  that  we 
are  to  go  to  Panama,  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing a  declaration,  that,  "  in  application  to  our 
own  territory,  we  will  permit  no  colonization, 
on  the  part  of  any  foreign  power."  To  what 
contempt  will  this  miserable  retreat,  after  our 
blustering,  subject  us,  not  only  in  the  opinion 
of  the  South  American  Eepublics,  but  in  the 
eyes  of  all  Europe !  to  say  nothing  of  the  hu- 
miliating aspect  which  it  presents  of  our  enter- 
ing into  "  a  joint  declaration "  with  other 
States,  that  our  territory  shall  not  he  violated, 
our  rights  assailed,  or  honor  invaded,  by  a  for- 
eign power.  This,  sir,  is  equally  honorable, 
and  precisely  analogous,  to  a  man's  entering  into 
a  joint  bond,  with  good  and  sufficient  securities, 
not  to  be  cuffed  and  kicked  with  impunity. 

The  next  topics  which  claim  the  notice  of 
the  President,  in  his  Message  to  this  House,  are 
those  which  must  excite  an  especial  interest 
with  such  of  us,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  represent  a 
certain  portion  of  our  common  Union  on  this 
floor — a  section  with  which  I  am  content  and 
proud  to  sink  or  swim.  I  allude,  sir,  to  what 
he  is  pleased  to  say  in  regard  to  the  slave 
trade ;  our  relations,  present  or  prospective, 
with  Hayti ;  and  our  policy  in  regard  to  the 
islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Eico.  On  the  first 
of  these  subjects  he  informs  us : 

"  A  concert  of  measures,  having  reference  to  the 
more  effectual  abolition  of  the  African  slave  trade, 
and  the  consideration  of  the  light  in  which  the  po- 
litical condition  of  the  island  of  Hayti  is  to  be  re- 
garded, are  also  among  the  subjects  mentioned  by 
the  Minister  from  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  as  be- 
lieved to  be  suitable  for  deliberation  at  the  Con- 
gress." 
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,  In  reference  to  the  first  point,  what  I  have 
to  say  shall  he  included  in  a  single  sentence. 
That  the  President  has  been  a  very  unadvised, 
or  a  very  uninstruoced  spectator  of  the  events 
passing  under  his  own  official  agency,  if  he 
does  not  know  that,  on  the  subject  of  the  slave 
trade,  the  position  which  the  United  States  has 
taken,  is  the  result  of  full  consideration  and 
advisement.  Public  opinion,  sustained  by 
legislative  sanctions,  has  declared  that  we  will 
not  permit  our  own  laws,  affecting  our  own 
citizens,  to  be  executed  by  an  alien  power; 
and,  under  no  modification,  wiU  we  concede 
the  right  of  search.  On  these  principles,  we 
have  nailed  our  colors  to  the  mast.  Then  why 
enter  into  a  "  concert  of  measures,"  when,  as 
far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  have  discharged 
all  the  obligations  which  belong  to  a  civilized 
nation,  in  abolishing  this  traffic — in  which  we 
have  practically  done  more  than  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  put  together.  That  the  topic  is  un- 
suitable "  for  deliberation,"  the  President 
might,  we  suppose,  have  learnt,  from  the  fate 
of  the  articles  in  the  treaties  he  concluded  with 
Great  Britain  and  Colombia,  the  rejection  of 
which  only  subjected  us  to  suspicion  and  re- 
proach. It  is  entirely  obvious,  that,  on  this 
subject,  we  have  no  interest  which  invokes  us 
to  Panama. 

But  what,  sir,  does  he  say,  on  the  other  por- 
tentous theme  ?  As  tedious  as  the  reading  of 
these  documents  may  be,  my  anxieties  are  too 
keenly  excited  to  allow  me  to  omit  bringing  to 
your  view  the  strange  and  equivocal  language 
which  the  Executive  holds  on  this  subject,  after 
having  previously  declared  that  "  the  light  in 
which  the  political " — ^mark  you,  political — 
"  condition  of  Hayti  is  to  be  regarded,"  will  be 
a  suitable  subject  for  deliberation,  in  reference 
to  a  concert  of  measures  between  the  Spanish 
American  Republics  and  ourselves.  Hear  what 
he  says : 

"  Whether  the  political  condition  of  the  island  of 
Hayti  shall  be  brought  at  all  into  discussion  at  the 
meeting,  may  be  a  question  for  preliminary  advise- 
ment. There  are  in  the  political  constitution  of 
Government,  of  that  people,  circumstances  which 
have  hitherto  forbidden  the  acknowledgment  of 
them,  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  as 
sovereign  and  independent.  Additional  reasons  for 
withholding  that  acknowledgment,  have  recently 
been  seen,  in  their  acceptance  of  a  nominal  sover- 
eignty, by  the  grant  of  a  foreign  Prince,  under 
conditions  equivalent  to  the  concession  by  them,  of 
exclusive  commercial  advantages  to  one  nation, 
adapted  altogether  to  the  state  of  colonial  vassalage, 
and  retaining  little  of  independence  but  the  name. 
Our  Plenipotentiaries  will  be  instructed  to  present 
these  views  to  the  assembly  at  Panama  ;  and  should 
they  not  be  concurred  in,  to  decline  acceding  to 
any  arrangement  which  may  be  proposed  upon  dif- 
ferent principles." 

The  President  has,  no  doubt,  thrown  the 
subject,  in  the  form  in  which  he  has  thus  pre- 
sented it  to  this  House,  after  the  mysticism  in 
which  it  was  veiled  to  the  Senate,  to  quiet 


the  feelings  of  the  South,  which  have  been 
sensibly  excited,  by  the  fact  of  this  proposi- 
tion, and  by  the  language  the  Colombian  Min- 
ister has  employed  in  relation  to  it.  But  I  ob- 
ject, in  limine,  to  the  grounds  on  which  the 
President  puts  our  eventual  acquiescence  in  any 
consultations  on  this  topic,  as  founded  in  radi- 
cal and  pernicious  error. 

In  the  first  place,  our  policy  may  be  consid- 
ered as  fixed,  in  regard  to  our  relations  with 
the  island  of  Hayti.  Such  portions  of  the 
Union  as  have  an  interest  in  commercial  inter- 
course with  it,  may  enjoy  these  benefits ;  but 
the  point  I  consider  as  settled,  is,  that  we  have 
no  political  or  diplomatic  relations  with  its 
Government;  and  that,  in  no  shape  whatso- 
ever, should  we  acknowledge  its  independence. 
This  last  is  a  point  of  such  eminent  policy,  in 
relation  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  States  of  this  Union,  that  it  excites 
no  smaU  misgivings,  to  find  that  the  President 
is  willing  to  go  into  a  foreign  Congress,  to  treat 
on  this  vital  and  alarming  question  to  our  se- 
curity and  repose,  even  as  a  matter  of  "  pre- 
liminary advisement." 

Now,  let  us  see  by  what  guards  the  Presi- 
dent proposes  to  protect  our  interests.  He 
says :  "  Whether  the  political  condition  of 
Hayti  shall  be  brought  at  all  into  discussion  at 
the  meeting,  may  be  a  question  for  preliminary 
advisement."  Now,  what  does  Mr.  Salazar 
say?  "That  this  question  will  be  determined 
at  the  isthmus."  The  President  says,  "that 
additional  reasons  for  withholding  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  their  independence,  have  been  re- 
cently seen,  in  their  acceptance  of  a  nominal 
sovereignty,  by  the  grant  of  a  foreign  prince." 
Whereas,  Mr.  Salazar  says :  "  The  descendants 
of  this  portion  of  the  globe  (the  people  of 
Hayti)  have  succeeded  in  founding  an  inde- 
pendent republic,  whose  Government  is  now 
recognized  by  its  ancient  metropolis." 

So  far,  the  Colombian  Minister,  in  disclosing 
the  objects  for  which  we  should  go  into  the 
Congress  of  Panama,  in  regard  to  this  subject, 
is  at  points  with  our  Executive. 

The  President,  however,  declares  that  our 
Plenipotentiaries  will  be  instructed  to  present 
these  views  to  the  Assembly  at  Panama ;  and 
should  they  not  he  concurred  in,  to  decline  ac- 
ceding to  any  arrangement  which  may  be  pro- 
posed, on  different  principles.  What  views? 
Why,  not  a  solemn  protest  against  our  concur- 
ring in  any  plan  of  recognition  whatsoever ; 
but  that,  as  Hayti  is  not  sufficiently  potent  and 
formidable,  from  an  entire  and  unequivocal 
recognition  of  its  independence,  on  the  part  of 
France,  this  recognition  should  be  temporarily 
withheld  by  ns.  Now,  sir,  the  very  contin- 
gency which  is  implied  from  the  President's 
own  words,  as  the  condition  necessary  for  our 
concurrence  in  any  arrangement  for  recogni- 
tion, is  the  one  most  alarming  to  the  interests 
of  the  people  of  the  South.  If  this  Eepublic 
is  not  in  a  state  of  colonial  vassalage,  its  next 
best  condition,  for  our  safety,  is  one  of  "  nom- 
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inal  sovereignty,  even  by  the  grant  of  a  foreign 
prince."  But  the  Colombian  Minister  invites 
us  into  the  Congress,  expressly  to  establish 
"a  uniform  rule  of  conduct,"  in  regard  to 
this  island. 

Thus  it  is,  that  we,  who  have  a  settled  and  ex- 
clusive policy,  in  regard  to  this  island,  are  to  unite 
in  the  deliberations  of  an  assembly  composed  of 
the  deputies  of  Republics  which  have  colleagued 
with  all  colors  and  complexions,  in  the  con- 
summation of  their  revolution ;  on  a  subject, 
too,  in  which  their  interest  is  at  variance  with 
our  own,  and  in  which  they  can  hold  no  com- 
mon sympathies  with  ourselves.  Short-sighted, 
indeed,  must  be  the  policy,  or  mischievous  the 
design,  of  this  project :  for,  if  we  assent,  in 
the  Congress  of  Panama,  to  a  recognition, 
however  qualified,  it  shakes  the  South  to  its 
centre ;  and  if  we  reject  the  proposition  for  the 
establishment  of  this  uniform  rule,  involving 
this  recognition,  we  only  excite  the  hostility  of 
Eayti,  and  the  jealousy  and  distrust  of  those 
with  whom  wo  are  acting. 

The  next  advantage  on  which  the  President 
dwells,  as  having  furnished  an  urgent  consider- 
ation for  his  acceptance  of  the  invitation  to 
Panama,  is  the  probability  that  our  councUs 
may  be  beneficially  exercised  in  that  assembly, 
in  securing  in  peace  and  tranquillity  the  exist- 
ing state  of  things  in  the  islands  of  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico. 

Sir,  this  is  a  matter  of  grave  moment,  deeply 
interesting  to  the  people  of  this  Union — partic- 
ularly so  to  the  southern  portion  of  it.  But 
what  will  the  country  say,  when  the  documents 
accompanying  the  President's  Message,  in  which 
he  assures  us  that,  at  the  Congress  in  question, 
"  all  our  efforts  will  be  to  preserve  the  existing 
state  of  things  in  tranquillity,  at  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico,"  clearly  prove  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  country  has,  by  the  contradictions 
and  entanglements  of  their  diplomacy,  relin- 
quished every  pretext  for  interference,  by  sur- 
rendering to  the  South  American  Republics 
the  whole  argument,  by  which  alone  our  right 
to  interfere  could  be  sustained  ?  Here  I  wish 
to  rely  upon  facts,  not  upon  inferences.  The 
committee  must,  therefore,  excuse  my  troub- 
ling them  with  certain  highly  important  selec- 
tions from  the  documents.  And,  lest  I  should 
do  the  President  injustice,  let  me  give  you 
what  he  says,  in  his  own  words : 

"  The  condition  of  the  islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico  is  of  deeper  import,  and  of  more  immediate 
bearing,  upon  the  present  interests  and  future  pros- 
pects of  our  Union.  The  correspondence  herewith 
transmitted,  will  show  how  earnestly  it  has  engaged 
the  attention  of  this  Government.  The  invasion  of 
both  those  islands,  by  the  united  forces  of  Mexico 
and  Colombia,  is  avowedly  among  the  objects  to  be 
matured  by  the  belligerent  States,  at  Panama.  The 
convulsions  to  which,  from  the  peculiar  composition 
of  their  population,  they  would  be  hable,  in  the 
event  of  such  an  invasion,  and  the  danger  there- 
from resulting,  of  their  falling,  ultimately,  into  the 
hands  of  some  European  power  other  than  Spain, 
will  not  admit  of  our  looking  at  the  consequences 


to  which  the  Congress  at  Panama  may  lead,  with 
indifference.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  this 
topic ;  to  say  more,  than  that  all  our  efforts,  in 
reference  to  this  interest,  will  be  to  preserve  the 
existing  state  of  things,  the  tranquillity  of  the 
islands,  and  the  peace  and  security  of  their  inhabi- 
tants." 

The  conclusion  would  very  naturally  follow, 
from  these  declarations,  that  all  the  measures 
of  the  Administration  had  been  directed  to 
prevent  these  islands  from  falling  into  the  pos- 
session of  Mexico  or  Colombia,  or  both ;  that 
a  firm  protest  had  been  made  to  their  Ministers 
here,  and  that  onr  Ministers  at  these  Republics 
had  been  instructed  to  deliver  an  equally  un- 
equivocal remonstrance  against  their  touching 
the  soil  of  these  islands ;  that  a  squadron  had 
been  ordered  and  detached,  to  watch  the 
movements  of  these  powers,  in  regard  to  these 
objects;  and,  whilst  our  language  had  been 
firm  and  candid,  our  measures  had  been  con- 
sistent and  provident. 

But,  alas  I  how  stands  the  argument?  In 
what  posture  are  we  placed?  Why,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  under  the  authority  of  the  Pres- 
ident, as  recently  as  the  26th  of  December,  in 
his  letter  to  Mr.  Middleton,  surrenders  this 
whole  subject  at  discretion,  by  holding  this  ex- 
traordinary language,  and  by  making  this  ex- 
traordinary concession.     He  says : 

"  For  ourselves,  we  desire  no  change  in  the  pos- 
session of  Cuba,  as  has  been  heretofore  stated. 
We  cannot  allow  a  transfer  of  the  island  to  any 
European  power.  But,  if  Spain  should  refuse  to 
conclude  a  peace,  and  obstinately  resolve  on  con- 
tinuing the  war,  although  we  do  not  desire  that 
either  Colombia  or  Mexico  should  acquire  the  island 
of  Cuba,  the  President  cannot  see  any  justifiable 
ground  on  which  we  can  forcibly  interfere.  Upon 
the  hypothesis  of  an  unnecessary  protraction  of  the 
war,  imputable  to  Spain,  it  is  evident  that  Cuba  will 
be  her  only  point  d'appui,  in  this  hemisphere. 
How  can  we  interpose,  on  that  supposition,  against 
the  party  clearly  having  right  on  his  side,  in  order 
to  restrain  or  defeat  a  lawfUl  operation  of  war  ?  " 

And,  by  anticipation,  lest  the  validity  of  this 
concession  might  be  drawn  in  question,  our 
Government  seems  to  have  sought  the  humili- 
ating office  of  asking  one  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can Ministers  to  write  home  to  his  Govern- 
ment, to  induce  it  to  suspend,  for  a  limited 
time,  the  sailing  of  the  expedition  against  Cuba 
or  Porto  Rico,  "  until  the  result  of  the  media- 
tion of  Russia  (which  we  had  solicited)  with 
Spain,  to  procure  from  her  a  recognition  of  the 
independence  of  her  former  colonies,  should  be 
known."  In  proof  of  this  fact,  I  refer  to  Mr. 
Clay's  letter,  of  the  20th  December,  to  Mr. 
Salazar.  By  the  form  and  limitation  of  this 
very  request,  it  would  thus  seem,  we  had  ad- 
mitted that,  as  soon  as  the  fact  was  ascertained 
that  the  mediation  of  Russia  was  either  refused 
or  of  no  effect,  then  Mexico  and  Colombia 
might  take  Cuba,  as  "  we  should  have  no  justi- 
fiable ground  on  which  we  can  forcibly  inter- 
fere against  a  party  clearly  having  the  right  on 
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Ms  side."  •  These  facts  form  tlie  best  commen- 
tary on  the  declaration  of  the  President,  "  of 
how  earnestly  it  has  engaged  the  attention  of 
this  Government "  that  these  islands  should  re- 
main in  their  existing  situation. 

Is  it  not,  therefore,  a  mockery,  for  the  Ad- 
ministration to  avow,  that  they  send  deputies 
to  the  Congress  of  Panama  to  prevent  the  Ee- 
publics  of  Colombia  and  Mexico  from  invading 
the  islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Eico,  when  they 
have  surrendered,  in  the  face  of  the  whole 
world,  all  right  to  pretext  for  such  interfer- 
ence ?  If  our  Eepresentatives  should  have  the 
hardihood  to  say  one  syllable  on  this  subject, 
might  not  the  authority  of  the  President  be 
quoted  against  ourselves  ?  But  the  most  extra- 
ordinary feature  in  the  whole  transaction  is, 
that,  whUst  we  have  placed  ourselves  in  a  situ- 
ation by  which  the  President,  on  the  faith  of 
his  own  words,  is  forbid  to  interfere  to  pre- 
vent the  invasion  of  these  islands  by  the  Mexi- 
can and  South  American  Eepnblics,  he  has 
made  a  solemn  declaration  to  Europe,  and  en- 
tered into  a  formal  stipulation  with  Mexico, 
not  to  allow  the  occupation  of  Cuba  and  Porto 
Eico  "  by  any  European  power  other  than 
Spain,  in  any  contingency  whatever." 

The  declaration  is  explicit.  Let  us  see  if  I 
can  have  mistaken  its  import.  Mr.  Clay,  in 
his  letter  to  our  Minister  at  Paris,  (Mr.  Brown,) 
authorizes  him  to  declare  to  the  French  Gov- 
ernment, "in  the  same  spirit,  and  with  the 
same  hope  of  guarding,  beforehand,  against 
any  possible  difficulties  on  that  subject,  that 
may  arise,  you  will  now  add,  that  we  could  not 
consent  to  the  occupation  of  those  islands  by 
any  other  European  power  than  Spain,  under 
any  contingency  whatever."  This  contract  to 
go  to  war,  in  this  contingency,  had  a  further 
sanction  and  binding  efficacy  given  to  it,  as  will 
appear  from  Mr.  Clay's  letter  to  Mr.  Poinsett, 
of  the  9th  of  November,  in  which  he  observes : 
"No  longer  than  about  three  months  ago, 
when  an  invasion  by  France,  of  the  island  of 
Cuba,  was  believed  at  Mexico,  the  United  Mex- 
ican Government  promptly  called  upon  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  through  you, 
to  fulfil  the  memorable  pledge  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  in  his  Message  to  Con- 
gress, of  December,  1823.  What  they  would 
have  done,  had  the  contingency  happened,  may 
be  inferred  from  a  despatch  to  the  American 
Minister  at  Paris,  a  copy  of  which  is  herewith 
sent,  which  you  are  authorized  to  read  to 
the  Plenipotentiaries  of  the  United  Mexican 
States."  This  stipulation,  it  will  be  recollect- 
ed, was  to  be  urged  as  an  effective  considera- 
tion, by  which  valuable  commercial  equivalents 
were  to  be  obtained. 

I  will  not  stop  here  to  inquire  into  the  right, 
according  to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  of 
the  President  to  make  contracts  in  faturo  with 
any  power  to  go  to  war ;  because  the  doctrine 
is  too  absurd  and  mischievous  to  deserve  a  mo- 
ment's notice.  My  object  is  a  different  one : 
to  show  that  this  Administration,  in  its  anxiety 


to  preserve  the  existing  state  of  things  in  Cuba 
and  Porto  Eico,  has  given  up  the  right  to  in- 
terfere in  the  only  contingency  of  probable  and 
enormous  danger  that  is  likely  to  occur,  and 
undertaken,  by  a  strong  guarantee,  to  go  to 
war  in  a  contingency  of  infinitely  less  danger, 
to  wit :  to  prevent  the  transfer  of  these  islands 
to  "  any  European  power  whatever." 

Now,  sir,  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the 
first  contingency,  in  which  we  have  abandoned 
ali  right  or  pretext  of  interference,  to  wit :  to 
prevent  the  South  American  powers  from  in- 
vading Cuba  and  Porto  Eico.  The  invasion  of 
these  islands  by  these  powers,  involves  such  an 
amount  of  peril  to  the  interests  of  this  coun- 
try, that  it  appears  to  me  this  is  the  only  con- 
dition of  things  in  regard  to  which  it  would, 
under  the  law  of  a  supreme  necessity,  justify 
our  interference  to  prevent  it.  I  speak  this, 
sir,  in  reference  to  the  safety  of  three  or  four 
slavehblding  States,  on  the  borders  or  contigu- 
ous to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  invasion  of 
Cuba,  by  the  South  American  States,  would  at 
once  lead  to  a  revolution,  followed  by  a  servile 
revolt  in  that  island.  Marching  under  the  ban- 
ners of  universal  emancipation,  as  these  South 
American  Eepublics  do,  the  first  means  of  suc- 
cess would  be  an  appeal  to  the  slaves  them- 
selves, which  in  producing  an  internal  concus- 
sion in  that  island,  would  inflict  on  our  south- 
ern country  an  example  of  the  darkest  and 
most  perilous  aspect;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
great  danger  to  our  commerce  and  naval 
power,  of  permitting  a  youthful  and  ambitious 
Eepublic  permanently  to  possess  that  Gibraltar 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  These  circumstances 
make  up  an  aggregate  of  peril  and  evil,  to 
avert  which  would  justify  "  our  right  forcibly 
to  interfere,"  whilst  it  fixes  on  the  Government 
a  sacred  obligation  to  a  portion  of  our  common 
country,  to  prevent  the  shocking  and  success- 
ful example  of  a  revolt,  purchased  through 
blood,  havoc,  and  desolation,  in  their  most  atro- 
cious forms,  from  being  enacted  almost  within 
sight  of  our  shores. 

Now,  sir,  whilst  I  freely  admit  that  the  pos- 
session of  Cuba  and  Porto  Eico,  by  any  Euro- 
pean power  other  than  Spain,  is  very  much  to 
be  deprecated,  and  ought  to  be  prevented  by 
every  effort  of  diplomacy,  yet  I  am  far  from 
regarding  such  a  contingency  as  involving  that 
degree  of  danger,  which,  upon  the  principle  of 
the  se  defeiidendo  among  nations,  would  author- 
ize our  going  to  war  to  avert.  I  do  not  know 
on  what  principle,  either  of  violent  or  over- 
whelming danger,  we  could  place  the  right  to 
interfere ;  or  rather,  on  what  principle  we 
could  deny  to  Spain  the  right  of  transferring, 
for  a  valuable  consideration,  a  part  and  parcel 
of  her  own  domain.  Suppose,  sir,  in  payment 
for  the  vast,  incalculable  services  of  the  British 
army,  in  the  Peninsula  war,  she  were  to  cede 
Cuba  to  England,  with  what  face  could  we 
gainsay  this  exercise  of  right  on  the  part  of 
Spain,  when,  in  payment  of  less  obligatory 
claims,  she  sold  Florida  to  us?    But,  suppose 
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auch  an  event  consummatecl,  does  any  man  be- 
lieve that  the  people  of  this  country,  as  incon- 
venient as  might  be  the  occupation  of  Cuba  by 
England,  -would  go  to  war  with  that  power  to 
make  her  surrender  this  cession  ?  Do  you  be- 
lieve that  we  should  go  into  this  bootless  con- 
test, in  which  we  would  spend,  in  a  four  years' 
war,  more  than  the  fee  simple  of  Cuba  would 
be  worth,  and  "  more  blood  than  would  turn 
the  wheel  of  a  common  grist  mill  for  a  twelve- 
month," to  prevent  what,  after  all,  we  should 
be  as  far  from  attaining  as  when  we  began  the 
sti'uggle  ? 

No,  sir,  the  sobriety  and  good  sense  of  this 
people  would  revolt  at  the  redemption  of  such 
an  inconsiderate  pledge,  made  in  a  case  involv- 
ing far  less  evil  to  the  country  than  in  the  one 
in  which  all  right  to  go  to  war  has  been  aban- 
doned. I  say,  boldly,  far  less  evil ;  because, 
although  the  possession  of  Cuba,  by  Great 
Britain  or  France,  is  much  to  be  deprecated,  as 
I. have  said  before,  yet,  if  this  island  was  trans- 
ferred to  either  of  them,  it  would  be  attended 
with  no  violent  concussion — there  would  start 
up  no  sanguinary  and  hideous  anarchy,  under 
the  prostituted  name  of  a  Kepublic,  to  annoy 
and  keep  to.  perpetual  alarm  that  portion  of 
this  Union  most  vitally  interested  in  this  ques- 
tion. Either  European  power  would  have  the 
naval  and  military  means  to  coerce  the  brigands 
and  blacks  into  peace  and  submission.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  contingency  (according  -to 
the  views  of  the  Administration)  where  we 
cannot  justifiably  interfere  to  prevent  the  in- 
vasion of  the  island  by  the  South  American 
powers — ^revolution  or  servile  revolt  would  be 
the  means  of  rendering  that  invasion  success- 
ful ;  and,  in  the  end,  we  should  have  either  a 
second  Carthage  at  our  door,  in  the  possession 
of  Mexico  or  Colombia,  or  a  second  Hayti,  to 
cast  the  shadow  of  its  ominous  gloom  over  our 
shores. 

Thus  has  our  sagacious  Cabinet  negotiated — 
so  fatally,  that,  in  the  event  of  this  portentous 
calamity,  we  are  precluded  by  the  position  they 
have  taken,  of  urging,  except  by  the  most  fla- 
grant inconsistency,  those  arguments  which  a 
nation  may  deduce  from  an  eminent  necessity, 
and  urge,  by  force  of  arms,  if  all  other  appeds 
should  fail. 

The  conclusion  to  which  I  arrive  is,  that,  as 
we  cannot  go  into  the  Congress  at  Panama,  and 
take  that  ground  which  our  safety  and  inter- 
ests require,  without  an  abandonment  of  the 
repeated  declarations  which  we  have  made,  we 
had  better  stay  away,  and  act  independently  of 
the  deliberations  of  the  Congress,  as  our  inter- 
ests may  dictate. 

The  missionary  spirit  of  the  age  has  indeed 
broken  out  in  a  new  place.  "We  have  hitherto 
been  content  with  the  easy  labors  of  turning 
the  Asiatic  from  his  superstition,  and  the  Afri- 
can from  his  false  idols ;  hut  it  seems,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  President,  we  are  to  embark 
in  a  much  more  practicable  enterprise — to  roll 
back  the  light  of  the  Gospel  to  the  children  of 


those  who  watched  its  early  and  beacon  fires, 
and  to  these  vigils  for  their  preservation  these 
descendants  yet  lay  claim.  The  President 
seems  to  have  read  to  little  purpose  the  inimi- 
table satire  on  such  dreams  as  this,  the  Tale  of 
a  Tub ;  of  which  it  is  not  the  least  of  its  praises 
to  say,  that  its  large  fund  of  common  sense  is 
equal  to  its  wit.  In  a  word,  sir,  instead  of 
going  to  Panama  to  read  our  Catholic  friends  a 
homily  on  religion,  had  we  not  better  stay  at 
home  and  practise  its  precepts  ? 

Now,  sir,  I  ask  you  whether  the  President 
"  has  been  mindful  of  the  advice  of  Washing- 
ton ?  "  Has  not  a  political  connection,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  abused  and  misquoted  declaration 
of  Mr.  Monroe,  been  made  the  basis  of  an  at- 
tempted or  projected  alliance — ^between  foreign 
nations  and  ourselves — on  the  subject  of  the 
colonization  of  any  portion  of  the  territory  of 
this  continent?  Has  not  the  President  per- 
verted the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  advice  of 
Washington,  by  making  that  advice  entirely 
applicable  to  Europe  ?  Have  not  the  Spanish 
American  Eepublics  "  primary  interests,  which 
to  us  have  none,  or  a  very  remote  relation  ? " 
"  And  is  not  this  very  contest  they  are  carry- 
ing on  with  the  mother  country  of  this  charac- 
ter ?  "  Are  we  not,  in  going  into  the  Con- 
gress, hazarding  our  neutrality  ?  Are  we  not 
about  to  "  forego  the  advantages  of  so  peculiar 
a  situation  ?  "  Are  we  not  about  "  to  stand  on 
foreign  gfound  ?  "  And  when  Washington  re- 
ferred to  European  alliances,  was  it  not  to  illus- 
trate the  principles  of  our  foreign  relations, 
rather  than  to  limit  them  to  the  powers  of  En- 
rope  ?  Do  not  his  maxims,  in  reference  to  this 
policy,  stand  broadly  and  distinctly  applicable 
to  the  whole  world  ?  Does  not  "  our  detached 
and  distant  situation  "  to  a  majority  of  these 
Republics,  leave  us  free  to  elect  our  course? 
Sir,  said  Mr.  H.,  (holding  up  the  address,)  from 
this  book  I  defy  contradiction.  But  mark  the 
mode  by  which  the  President  arrives  at  his 
conclusion  1  He  asserts,  "  that  the  period 
which  Washington  predicted  as  then  not  far 
off,  has  arrived,"  and  that  America  has  a  set  of 
primary  interests  of  her  own.  General  Wash- 
ington makes  no  such  prediction  in  regard  to 
America,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  President 
uses  this  term,  comprehending,  as  he  does, 
within  it,  the  different  powers  inhabiting  this 
continent.  No,  sir,  Washington  expressly  re- 
fers to  ourselves — to  these  United  States — that, 
from  our  growth  as  one  people,  under  an  effi- 
cient Government,  we  may  defy  external  an- 
noyance, and  cause  our  neutr^ity  to  be  re- 
spected. He  nowhere  implies  that  when  we 
do  become  thus  strong,  we  may  go  abroad  and 
form  foreign  alliances,  and  reverse  all  those 
maxims  of  policy  which  it  was  the  purpose  of 
the  address  so  strongly  to  inculcate. 

It  is  thus,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  President, 
perfectly  aware  of  the  radical  unsoundness  of 
this  mission  to  Panama,  has,  by  the  most  vio- 
lent and  contortions  efforts,  endeavored  to  sus- 
tain  himself,  by  resorting  to  the  authority  of 
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Others ;  and  hence  it  is,  he  informs  us  that  the 
policy  of  the  mission  is  not  only  conformable 
"to  the  counsel  of  Washington,"  but  " to  the 
views  of  my  immediate  predecessor,  as  declared 
in  his  annual  Message  to  Congress,  in  1823." 
I  will  not  repeat  this  declaration  of  Mr.  Mon- 
roe, because  it  is  entirely  familiar  to  the  mind 
of  every  one  who  hears  me ;  but  if,  from  any 
part  of  it,  an  intimation  can  be  deduced,  favor- 
able to  this  specific  measure,  I  can  only  say, 
our  vernacular  must  be  read  with  a  very  different 
meaning,  and  in  a  very  different  sense,  from 
that  in  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  using  it. 
To  test  the  justness  of  this  deduction  of  the 
President,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  declara- 
tion of  Mr.  Monroe  was  made  at  a  time  when 
the  Holy  Alliance  was  supposed  to  be  engaged 
in  concerting  combined  operations  to  aid  Spain 
in  the  recovery  of  her  colonies.  At  this  period 
of  probable  and  imminent  danger,  (to  what, 
in  the  cant  of  the  day,  is  called  the  "  American 
system,")  did  Mr.  Monroe  propose  that  we 
should  unite  in  the  deliberations  of  a  Congress, 
or  of  our  forming  an  alliance  to  resist  this 
peril  ?  No ;  he  contented  himself  with  declar- 
ing, that  "  we  should  consider  any  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  European  powers  to  extend 
their  system  to  any  portion  of  this  hemisphere, 
as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety  " — which 
does  not  contain  a  solitary  obligation  towards 
other  powers,  or  even  to  ourselves ;  it  is  the 
mere  expression  of  a  sentiment  which  could 
have  left  us  free  to  act,  when  the  contingency 
happened,  as  would  best  comport  with  the  in- 
terests of  the  country.  But  mark  the  difference 
in  the  course  pursued  by  Mr.  Adams.  At  a 
moment  when  it  is  conceded  on  all  hands  that 
the  Holy  Alliance  has  abandoned  all  intention  to 
aid  Spain  in  resuhjugating  South  America,  he, 
nevertheless,  accepts  this  invitation  to  partici- 
pate in  the  counsels  of  a  belligerent  Congress, 
and  deduces  it  as  a  legitimate  consequence  from 
this  much-abused  declaration ! 

Mr.  Monroe,  sir,  has  gone  into  retirement, 
and  has  carried  with  him  the  sympathy  and 
gratitude  of  his  country.  This  effort  to  throw 
on  him  a  portion  of  the  responsibility  of  this 
■weak  and  indefensible  measure,  and  the  em- 
barrassments into  ■which  our  foreign  negotia- 
tions are  now  involved,  betrays  a  ■want  of 
magnanimity  equal  to  the  poor  thriftless  fallacy 
with  which  the  position  has  been  attempted 
to  be  sustained. 

Sir,  this  whole  scheme  of  quitting  "  our  own, 
to  stand  on  foreign  ground,"  is  opposed  to  the 
settled  policy  of  the  country,  from  the  time  of 
General  Washington,  as  indicated  by  his  firm- 
ness in  resisting  those  obligations  which  were 
attempted  to  be  raised  out  of  an  indiscreet 
treaty  of  alliance  and  friendship  with  France, 
down  to  the  last  moments  of  the  last  Adminis- 
tration— except  in  an  effort  made  by  the  senior 
Mr.  Adams,  in  1798,  to  indulge  in  foreign 
negotiations,  having  ultimate  tendencies  to 
entangling  alliances.  This  scheme  was  then 
met  by  the  Republicans  of  that  day,  as  the 


Eepublicans  of  this  time  have  felt  it  their  duty 
to  oppose  this  deviation  from  the  Washington 
policy.  It  is  to  the  research  of  a  gentleman 
from  New  York,  in  the  other  House,  (Mr.  Van 
Btjben,)  we  are  indebted  for  this  precious  dis- 
covery, who,  with  admirable  perspicacity,  has 
perceived  the  remarkable  coincidence  between 
the  two  measures,  and  the  verisimilitude  in 
the  arguments  by  which  both  were  recom- 
mended by  the  father  and  son,  and  both  re- 
sisted by  nearly  analogous  reasons  by  the  Ee- 
publicans of  that  day,  as  well  as  those  of  this 
— ^by  those  who  were  destined  to  be  the  pillars 
of  the  Democratic  party  of  this  country.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  has  not  only  achieved 
a  signal  benefit  to  those  of  us  who  yet  belong 
to  the  Jeffersonian  faith,  by  this  discovery,  but 
made  it  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  one  of 
the  most  triumphant  arguments  I  have  ever 
read.  The  moral  is  pregnant  with  instruction ; 
the  omen  replete  with  hope. 

The  policy  of  Washington  was  the  policy  of 
Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Monroe — a  policy -in 
which  Mr.  Adams  concurred  during  the  whole 
period  of  his  service,  in  the  Cabinet  of  the 
latter,  in  the  Department  of  State.  He  never 
seemed  to  permit  so  weak  a  thing  as  sympathy 
to  interfere  with  his  cautious  maxims  as  a 
statesman.  We  aU  know  how  resolutely  he 
sustained  the  gallant  assaults  of  his  present 
Secretary  of  State,  in  this  House,  in  behalf  of 
South  American  independence.  He  was  not  to 
be  moved  by  the  pathos  or  the  sarcasms  of  the 
Western  orator ;  but  he  stood  with  the  cold- 
ness of  the  eflSgy  of  Justice,  weighing  in  a  pair 
of  scales  the  exact  quantum  of  danger  to  a 
hair,  attending  this  recognition;  and  it  was 
not  until  he  got  this  danger  down  to  a  feather, 
that  he  would  listen  to  the  measure.  Even  on 
a  more  recent  occasion,  we  have  seen  that  all 
the  associations  of  the  literature  and  taste  of 
antiquity  betrayed  him  into  no  warmth  in  favor 
of  the  Greeks — ^not  even  under  the  eloquent 
appeal  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
(Mr.  Webstee,) — for  Mr.  Adams,  in  reply  to  the 
letter  of  Luriottis,  the  Greek  Agent,  was  as 
cold  as  a  personification,  in  alabaster,  of  the 
Genius  of  Discretion  itself.  But,  suddenly, 
(since  an  election  produced  by  the  memorable 
coalition,  which  has  put  him  on  the  throne,) 
he  has  become  inoculated  with  "  this  Spanish 
American  fever,"  as  it  has  been  justly  called, 
and  he  is  already  far  gone  in  the  delirium  of 
that  enthusiasm  which  belongs  to  the  ascendant 
genius  of  his  Cabinet.  Yes,  sir,  he  has  started 
from  a  caution  as  cold  as  marble,  into  the  ver- 
nal fervors  of  love,  at  first  sight,  for  the  South 
Americans,  without  allowing  suflBcient  time  for 
the  change,  except. by  the  intervention  of  a 
miracle.  And  with  this  mutation,  what  a  re- 
versal has  there  been  in  the  whole  foreign 
policy  of  the  country  I  Let  the  documents  on 
your  table  speak  to  this  fact.  I  will  venture 
to  assert,  that,  from  the  4th  day  of  March, 
1825,  (I  mean  the  fatal  ides  of  March,)  there 
has  been  a  greater  interference  in  the  concerns  of 
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other  nations — a  more  studious  search  for  the 
occasion  of  perilous  distinction — greater  com- 
mitments of  the  national  safety  and  honor — 
than  have  characterized  any  anterior  period  of 
our  history,  from  the  adoption  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  down  to  the  present  time.  We 
have  hecome,  at  the  exclusive  will  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  arbitrator  of  the  New  World,  and,  in 
that  character,  have  sent  bullying  protests  to 
the  old.  The  Cabinet  has,  in  our  name,  made 
two  solemn  contracts,  to  go  to  war  in  two  con- 
tingencies, without,  "  as  a  matter  of  prelimi- 
nary adviiement,"  even  condescending  to  con- 
sult us ;  and  we  find,  in  the  first  eight  months 
of  the  halcyon  days  of  a  new  and  confederate 
dynasty,  th^  sober  policy  of  our  fathers,  which 
was  "  a  lamp  to  our  feet,"  has  gone  out,  and  a 
blustering  oflBciousness  in  the  concerns  of 
others,  substituted  in  its  stead. 


TuESDAT,  April  11. 
Supply  of  Provisions  to  Florida  Indians. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  MoLeait,  of  Ohio,  the 
House  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  for  the 
relief  of  the  Florida  Indians,  (as  amended,  so 
as  to  be  confined  to  their  relief  merely,  and  not 
extended  to  their  removal.) 

Mr.  McLean  moved  to  amend  the  bill  by 
striking  out  $50,000  and  inserting  $20,000. 

In  support  of  this  motion,  Mr.  MoLban  stated 
that  he  had  consulted  the  Secretary  of  War, 
who  informed  him  that  this  sum  would  be 
sufl&cient  to  relieve  the  present  exigencies  of 
these  Indians. 
After  some  explanations  by  Mr.  Cooke, 
The  amendment  was  adopted. 
Mr.  Vinton,  after  some  opposition,  moved 
to  lay  the  bill  on  the  table,  but  withdrew  his 
motion ;  and  the  debate  of  yesterday  was  re- 
newed, and  continued  for  about  an  hour,  on 
the  same  general  grounds.    The  bill  was  ad- 
vocated by  Messrs.  McLean,   Cook,  White, 
and  Livingston  ;  and  opposed  by  Messrs.  Vin- 
ton and  Stkwaet. 

Mr.  Stewaet  said  he  felt  as  much  as  any 
gentleman  could  feel,  for  the  destitute  and 
suffering  condition  of  these  Indians.  Pro- 
vision, however,  he  thought,  might  be  made 
for  them  out  of  the  Indian  contingent  fund  of 
$95,000,  without  this  special  act  for  their  relief. 
He  had  several  objections  to  this  bill.  The 
first  was  on  account  of  the  precedent  which  it 
would  establish.  If  we  thus  admit  the  right 
of  all  the  Indians  who  may  be  in  a  destitute 
and  suffering  condition,  to  call  upon  Congress 
for  relief,  our  treasury  will  be  inadequate  to 
the  demand.  The  poor  and  needy  of  all  the 
States  and  Territories  of  this  Union  had  cer- 
tainly as  strong  a  claim  upon  our  charity  and 
sympathies  as  the  Indians,  (and  God  knows  we 
have  enough  such,)  and  should  they  also  come, 
can  we  reject  their  applications,  while  we  deal 
out  from  their  treasury  with  a  liberal  hand,  to 
strangers  and  Indians  ?  The  amount  in  the  bUl 
was  nothing.    It  was  the  precedent  to  which 


he  objected.  All  the  Indians  had  equal  claims. 
AH  had  been  alike  deprived  of  their  land,  and 
by  like  means,  and  of  course  their  claims  were 
alike  well-founded.  So  much  for  the  prece- 
dent. 

But  he  had  another  objection.  It  was,  that 
this  policy  would  have  an  injurious  effect  upon 
the  habits  of  the  Indians  themselves.  If  beiug 
poor  and  destitute  is  a  sufiicient  reason  for  ap- 
plying to  Congress  for  relief,  they  will  all  soon 
become  poor  and  destitute.  They  have  ingenu- 
ity enough  to  make  a  plausible  story,  and  if 
they  have  not,  they  can  easily  procure  the  aid 
of  those  who  have,  and  should  that  fail,  they 
will  abandon  all  efforts  to  provide  for  them- 
selves, and  thus  soon  bring  themselves  within 
the  rule. 

But  a  still  more   serious  objection  to  this 
measure  than  its  effect  upon  the  treasury,  or 
its  effect  upon  the  Indians,  was,  that  the  con- 
stitution had    given  Congress  no    power   to 
make  the  treasury  a  charity-box.    If  we  wish 
to  indulge  our  feelings  of  charity  or  kindness 
to  Indians,  or  anybody  else,  we  must  look  to 
our  own    pockets,  we  must  go  to  our  own 
"corn  cribs,"  and  not  to  the  treasury;  that 
belonged  to  the  people,  who  filled  it  by  their 
contributions,  and  not  to  us,  except  to  carry 
into  effect  the  objects  and  powers  indicated  in 
the  constitution  itself.     The  rule  which  regu- 
lated the  power  of  appropriation  was  a  plain 
and  simple  one.     The  constitution  had  vested 
certain  powers  in  Congress,  with  the  means 
"  necessary  and  proper "  to  carry  them  into 
effect.     The  only  inquiry,   then,   is,  are  the 
means  proposed  to  be  employed,  or  the  appro- 
priation to  be  made,  "  necessary  and  proper  " 
to  attain  any  of  the  ends  indicated  by  the  con- 
stitution ?    If  it  be,  you  have  a  constitutional 
right  to  make  the  appropriation,  but  not  other- 
wise.   This  he  conceived  to  be  the  only  sound 
rule,  and  it  was  the  one  by  which  he  always 
had  been,   and  always  would  be,   governed. 
Then,  he  would  ask,  where  was  the  power 
granted  to  Congress  which  this  appropriation 
was  intended  to  carry  into  effect  ?    There  was 
none,  he  contended,  to  which  it  could,  by  any 
possibility,  be  made  to  appertain;  he  defied 
ingenuity  to  point  it  out.    If  Congress  can  ap- 
propriate   money  for  the  relief  of   suffering 
Indians  in  Florida,  they  have  the  same  right  to 
appropriate  money  for  the  suffering  inhabitants 
of  any  other  portion  of  the  globe — ^in  suffering 
Africa,   or   in  suffering  Spain.     If   you  may 
give  to  the  suffering  Indians  of  Florida,  surely, 
by  the  same  rule,  you  may  give  to  the  suffering 
citizens  of  Florida;   yet  such  an  application 
would  be  scouted  out  of  the  House. 

The  motion  to  lay  the  bill  on  the  table  was 
negatived,  and,  after  considerable  discussion, 
it  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading. 

Mission  to  Panama. 

The  House  having  again  resumed  the  con- 
sideration of  the  report  of  the.  Committee  of 
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Foreign  Relations,  approving  the  Mission  to 
Panama,  with  the  amendments  proposing  a 
qualification  to  the  general  expression  of  ap- 
probation thereof — 

Mr.  Buchanan  addressed  the  committee  as 
follows : 

I  shall  proceed  to  discuss  the  subject  under 
the  various  aspects  in  which  it  has  presented 
itself  to  my  mind. 

I  know  there  are  several  gentlemen  on  this 
floor,  who  approve  of  the  policy  of  the  amend- 
ments proposed,  and  wish  to  express  an  opinion 
in  their  favor ;  and  who  yet  feel  reluctant  to 
vote  for  them,  because  it  is  their  intention 
finally  to  support  the  appropriation  biU.  They 
think,  if  the  amendments  should  be  rejected, 
consistency  would  require  them  to  refuse  any 
grant  of  money  to  carry  this  mission  into  effect. 
I  shall,  therefore,  ask  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee, whilst  I  endeavor  to  prove  that  there 
would  not,  in  any  event,  be  the  slightest  incon- 
sistency in  this  course. 

I  assert  it  to  be  a  position  susceptible  of  the 
clearest  proof,  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  morally  bound,  unless  in  extreme  cases, 
to  vote  the  salaries  of  Ministers  who  have  been 
constitutionally  created  by  the  President  and 
Senate.  The  expediency  of  establishing  the 
mission  was  one  question,  which  has  already 
been  decided  by  the  competent  authority: 
when  the  appropriation  bUl  shall  come  before 
us,  we  wiU  be  called  upon  to  decide  another 
and  a  very  different  question.  Richard  C. 
Anderson  and  John  Sergeant  have  been  regu- 
larly nominated  by  the  United  States,  to  be 
Envoys  Extraordinary  and  Ministers  Plenipo- 
tentiary "  to  the  Assembly  of  American  nations 
at  Panama."  The  Senate,  after  long  and  solemn 
deliberation,  have , advised  and  consented  to 
their  appointment.  These  Ministers  have  then 
been  created — ^they  have  been  called  into  exist- 
ence under  the  authority  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  That  venerated  instrument 
declares,  that  the  President  "  shall  have  power, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  make  treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of 
the  Senators  present  concur:  and  he  shall 
nominate,  and,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint.  Ambassa- 
dors, other  public  Ministers,  and  Consuls, 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  all  other 
officers  of  the  United  States,  whose  appoint- 
ments are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for, 
and  which  shall  be  established  by  law." 
"What  then  will  be  the  question  upon  the  ap- 
propriation bin?  In  order  to  enable  om* 
Ministers  to  proceed  upon  their  mission,  the 
President  has  asked  us  to  grant  the  necessary 
appropriation.  Shall  we  incur  the  responsibil- 
ity of  refusing  ?  Shall  we  thus  defeat  the  mis- 
sion which  has  already  been  established  by 
the  only  competent  constitutional  authorities  ? 
This  House  have,  without  doubt,  the  physical 
power  to  refuse  the  appropriation,  and  they 
possess  the  same  power  to  withhold  his  salary 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States.    The 


true  question  is,  what  is  the  true  nature  of  our 
constitutional  obligation  ?  Are  we  not  morally 
bound  to  pay  the  salaries  given  by  existing 
laws  to  every  officer  of  the  Government  ?  By 
the  act  of  the  first  May,  1810,  the  outfit  and 
the  salary  to  be  allowed  by  the  President  to 
Foreign  Ministers  are  established.  Such  Minis- 
tei-s  have  been  regularly  appointed  to  attend 
the  Congress  at  Panama.  What  right,  then, 
have  we  to  refuse  to  appropriate  the  salaries 
«fhich  they  have  a  right  to  receive,  imder  the 
existing  laws  of  the  land  ? 

I  admit  there  may  be  extreme  oases,  in 
which  this  House  would  be  justified  in  with- 
holding such  an  appropriation.  "  The  safety 
of  the  people  is  the  supreme  law."  If,  there- 
fore, we  should  believe  any  mission  to  be 
dangerous,  either  to  the  existence  or  to  the 
liberties  of  this  country,  necessity  would 
justify  us  in  breaking  the  letter  to  preserve 
the  spirit  of  the  constitution.  The  same  ne- 
cessity would  equally  justify  us  in  refusing  to 
grant  to  the  President  his  salary,  in  certain 
extreme  cases,  which  might  easily  be  imagined. 

But  how  far  would  your  utmost  power  ex- 
tend ?  Can  you  re-judge  the  determination  of 
the  President  and  Senate,  and  destroy  the  offi- 
cers which  they  have  created  ?  Might  not  the 
President  immediately  send  these  Ministers  to 
Panama?  and  if  he  did,  would  not  their  acts 
be  valid  ?  It  is  certain,  if  they  should  go,  they 
run  the  risk  of  never  receiving  a  salary ;  but 
still  they  might  act  as  Plenipotentiaries.  By 
withholding  the  salary  of  the  President,  you 
cannot  withhold  from  him  the  power ;  neither 
can  yon,  by  refusing  to  appropriate  for  this 
mission,  deprive  the  Ministers  of  their  author- 
ity. It  is  beyond  your  control  to  make  them 
cease  to  be  Ministers. 

The  constitutional  obligation  to  provide  for  a 
Minister,  is  equally  strong  as  that  to  carry  into 
effect  a  treaty.  It  is  true,  the  evils  which  may 
flow  from  your  refusal  may  be  greater  in  the  one 
case  than  in  the  other.  If  you  refuse  to  ap- 
propriate for  a  treaty,  you  violate  the  faith 
of  the  country  to  a  foreign  nation.  You  do  no 
more,  however,  than  omit  to  provide  for  the 
execution  of  an  instrument  which  is  declared 
by  the  constitution  to  be  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land.  In  the  case  which  wiU  be  presented 
to  you  by  the  appropriation  bOl,  is  the  nature 
of  your  obligation  different?  I  think  not. 
The  power  to  create  the  Minister  is  contained 
in  the  same  clause  of  the  constitution  with  that 
to  make  the  treaty.  They  are  powers  of  the 
same  nature.  The  one  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  carry  the  other  into  effect.  You  cannot 
negotiate  treaties  without  Ministers.  They  are 
the  means  by  which  the  treaty-making  power 
is  brought  into  action.  You  are,  therefore, 
under  the  same  moral  obligation  to  appropri- 
ate money  to  discharge  the  salary  of  a  Minister, 
that  yon  would  be  to  carry  a  treaty  into  effect. 

If  you  ask  me  for  authority  to  establish 
these  principles,  I  can  refer  you  to  the  opinion 
of  the  first  President  of  the  United  States — ^ihe 
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immortal  Father  of  his  Country — who,  in  my 
humble  judgment,  possessed  more  practical 
wisdom,  more  political  foresight,  and  more 
useful  constitutional  knowledge,  than  all  his 
successors. 

I  have  thus,  I  think,  established  the  position, 
that  gentlemen  who  vote  for  the  amendments 
now  before  the  committee,  even  if  they  should 
not  prevail,  may,  without  inconsistency,  give 
their  support  to  the  appropriation  bill. 

I  now  come  to  a  question  of  great  impor- 
tance in  this  discussion.  Does  the  information 
before  the  House  justify  the  proposed  amend- 
ments, and  render  them  necessary?  or,  are 
they  mere  abstract  propositions,  in  no  manner 
connected  with  the  subject  ?  I  have  never  been 
more  mistaken,  if  I  shall  not  be  able  to  demon- 
strate, that,  from  the  uniform  course  of  policy 
which  has  been  pursued  by  the  present  Ad- 
ministration, they  are  already  committed  to 
such  an  extent,  that  it  will  be  exceedingly  diflB- 
cult  for  them  to  retrace  their  steps  and  extri- 
cate themselves  without  giving  just  cause  of 
offence  to  the  Southern  Kepublics.  In  my 
opinion,  a  crisis  has  now  arrived,  in  which  it 
is  the  duty  of  this  House  to  take  a  firm  stand 
in  favor  of  the  ancient  and  the  approved  policy 
of  the  country.  We  should  proclaim  to  the 
world,  that  it  is  our  determination  "to  preserve 
peace,  commerce,  and  friendship,  with  all 
nations,  and  to  form  entangling  alliances  with 
none." 

It  will  here  be  necessary  to  take  a  short  his- 
torical view  of  our  relations  with  the  Southern 
Eepublics.  Within  the  last  few  years,  we 
have  seen  in  this  hemisphere,  seven  new  Re- 
publics emerging  from  the  chaos  of  Spanish 
colonial  despotism.  The  whole  American  peo- 
ple beheld  this  cheering  spectacle  with  heart- 
felt satisfaction.  We  watched  their  progress 
with  the  most  intense  anxiety,  and,  marching 
in  the  van  of  nations,  we  first  declared  them 
to  be  free,  sovereign,  and  Independent.  This 
declaration  now  is,  and  will  forever  continue 
to  be,  one  of  the  most  glorious  events  in  our 
annals.  It  was  made  on  the  fourth  of  May, 
1822,  and  all  hailed  it  with  pride  and  with 
pleasure.  In  the  Summer  of  1823,  the  Holy 
AUiance,  at  the  request  of  Spain,  were  called 
upon  to  assist  in  subjugating,  what  she  was 
pleased  to  call  her  revolted  colonies.  The 
most  serious  apprehensions  were  then  enter- 
tained, that  an  unholy  crusade  was  to  be  pro- 
claimed against  the  cause  of  liberty  and  Eepub- 
lican  Government,  wherever  they  existed  over 
the  whole  earth.  In  this  alarming  posture  of 
affairs,  did  we  give  any  pledge  to  foreign  na- 
tions ?  Did  we  commit  the  faith  of  the  coun- 
try to  all,  or  any  of  the  Southern  Eepublics  ? 
Certainly  not.  We  maintained  the  same  inde- 
pendent position  whicli  we  had  always  occu- 
pied in  our  relations  with  foreign  nations. 
The  celebrated  Message  of  Mr.  Monroe,  of  De- 
cember 2d,  1823,  announced  to  the  Holy  Al- 
liance, and  to  the  world,  that  we  could  not 
view  with  indifference  the  hostile  interposition 


of  any  European  power  against  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Southern  Republics ;  but  would 
consider  such  an  attempt  as  dangerous  to  our 
own  peace  and  safety.  This  declaration  was 
re-echoed  by  millions  of  freemen.  It  was  re- 
ceived with  enthusiasm  in  every  part  of  the 
Union.  It  answered  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  intended,  and  the  danger  which  then 
threatened  the  Southern  Eepublics  has  since 
passed  away. 

This  declaration  contained  no  pledge  to  any 
foreign  Government.  It  left  us  perfectly  free : 
but  it  has  since  been  converted  into  such  apledge 
by  the  present  Administration ;  and  although 
they  have  not  framed  formal  alliances  with 
the  Southern  Eepublics,  yet  they  have  com- 
mitted the  country  in  honor  to  an  alarming 
extent. 

The  present  Secretary  of  State  has  always 
been  an  enthusiast  in  favor  of  the  Southern 
Eepublics.  He  has  gone  to  such  extremities  in 
their  cause,  that,  in  this  particular,  prudent 
men  would  feel  disposed  to  compliment  his 
heart  at  the  expense  of  his  understanding. 
I  have  no  doubt  his  conduct  has  proceeded  from 
the  ardor  of  his  nature  in  the  cause  of  liberty ; 
and,  therefore,  I  shall  be  the  last  man  to  visit 
it  with  censure. 

From  the  date  of  the  Message  of  Mr.  Mon- 
roe, until  the  present  Administration  came  into 
power,  we  have  never  heard  that  any  attempt 
was  made  to  convert  it  into  a  pledge  to  any  of 
the  Southern  Eepublics.  No  sooner  had  the 
present  Secretary  taken  possession  of  the  chair 
of  State,  than  our  policy  was  changed.  Mr. 
Poinsett  was  sent  as  Minister  to  Mexico,  to  ob- 
tain a  commercial  treaty  from  that  Govern- 
ment. In  his  instructions,  which  bear  date 
on  the  25th  of  March,  1825,  and  which  were 
never  communicated  either  to  the  Senate  or  to 
this  House,  until  the  30th  of  March,  he  was 
directed  to  impress  the  principles  of  Mr.  Mon- 
roe's Message  upon  the  Government  of  the 
United  Mexican  States.  He  was  also  instructed 
to  urge  upon  that  Government,  "  the  utility 
and  expediency  of  asserting  the  same  principles 
on  all  proper  occasions."  Was  not  this  a 
direct  departure  from  the  course  which  the 
former  Administration  had  pursued  ?  Are  not 
these  instructions  substantially  to  this  effect  ? 
We  wish  to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  commerce 
with  you :  we  have  determined  that  no  Euro- 
pean power  shall  interfere  between  any  of  the 
Southern  Eepublics  and  Spain,  in  their  war 
for  independence;  nor  shall  they  attempt  to 
colonize  any  part  of  this  continent :  we,  there- 
fore, urge  to  you  to  act  in  concert  with  us  in 
asserting  the  same  principles.  The  truth  is, 
the  Secretary  evidently  considered  it  as  a 
pledge,  and  sent  it  forth  as  such  to  foreign 
nations.  How  was  it  understood  by  Mexico  ? 
During  the  last  Summer,  it  was  apprehended 
by  that  Government,  that  France  was  about 
to  invade  the  island  of  Cuba.  We  were  then 
instantly  called  upon  to  redeem  our  pledge, 
and  to  protect  that  island  against  the  fleet  and 
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army  of  France.  On  this  occasion  did  the 
Secretary  attempt,  either  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, to  deny  the  existence  of  such  a  pledge  to 
Mexico  ?  On  the  contrary,  in  his  letter  to  Mr. 
Poinsett,  of  the  9th  of  November  last,  he  ex- 
pressly recognizes  our  obligation,  and  leaves 
the  Mexican  Government  to  infer  what  we 
vould  have  done  had  the  contingency  happen- 
ed, from  a  despatch  which  he  had  sent  to  the 
American  Minister  at  Paris.  This  despatch 
contained  an  express  declaration  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  could  not  consent 
to  the  occupation  of  the  islands  of  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico  by  any  other  European  power  than 
Spain,  under  any  contingency.  Was  not  this 
a  formal  recognition  of  the  pledge,  on  the 
part  of  our  Executive  ?  But  is  this  all  ?  No ; 
very  far  from  it.  It  is  unnecessary  again  to 
repeat  the  strong  language  of  Mr.  Poinsett  to 
the  Ministers  of  Mexico  upon  this  subject, 
which  has  been  so  often  repeated  on  this  floor. 
It  is  so  clear  and  conclusive  a  pledge  that,  with 
respect  to  it,  there  can  be  no  mistake  or  mis- 
apprehensions. This  language  was  communi- 
cated to  Mr.  Olay,  in  the  letter  of  the  28th  of 
September.  That  gentleman,  when  called  upon 
by  this  House  for  his  answer,  informed  us  that 
none  had  been  transmitted.  He  has  since  dis- 
covered that  he  was  mistaken,  and  has  trans- 
mitted us  the  answer  to  Mr.  Poinsett's  letter, 
which  had  been  accidentally  overlooked.  Does 
this  letter  of  Mr.  Clay  disapprove  the  declara- 
tion of  Mr.  Poinsett  to  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment? "We  know  that  it  does  not.  An  im- 
plied assent  is  as  strong  as  an  express  assent. 
Mr.  Poinsett,  from  his  instructions,  and  from 
the  whole  correspondence,  stands  completely 
justified  before  his  country  for  the  declarations 
he  has  made.  In  this  manner  our  country,  so 
far  as  it  can  be  committed  by  the  Administra- 
tion, has  been  pledged  to  Mexico  to  pursue  ^he 
course  of  policy  which  I  have  endeavored  to 
delineate. 

How  shall  we  extricate  ourselves  from  these 
obligations  to  Mexico  ?  Shall  we  say  to  them : 
true  it  is,  we  have  attempted  to  obtain  from  you 
the  same  commercial  privileges  which  you  are 
willing  to  grant  to  the  other  Republics  of  this 
continent,  by  declaring  to  you  that  we  form  a 
part  of  what  is  called  the  great  American  sys- 
tem, and  that  we  are  pledged  to  maintain  your 
independence  by  war,  if  that  should  become 
necessary,  "  and  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  con- 
test." True  it  is  we  know  in  what  manner  you 
understood  our  declarations,  and  we  have  ex- 
pressly recognized  your  construction,  by  de- 
claring our  determination  to  carry  it  into  effect 
against  France,  if  she  should  attempt  to  invade 
the  island  of  Cuba.  True  it  is,  that  when  the 
nature  of  the  pledge  was  distinctly  brought 
home  to  our  Government  by  Mr.  Poinsett,  we 
never  whispered  a  word  against  its  binding 
force.  But  yet  you  were  entirely  mistaken  in 
its  nature.  Mr.  Clay,  whilst  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives had  the  subject  under  debate,  has 
declared,  that  it  was  a  pledge,  not  to  yon,  but 


to  ourselves  and  our  posterity.  You  have, 
therefore,  no  interest  whatever  in  this  pledge, 
and  we  can  release  ourselves  from  it  as  soon 
as  we  shall  think  proper. 

I  ask  if  any  man  of  honor,  after  he  had  com- 
mitted himself  to  his  neighbor  in  this  manner, 
and  had  thus  attempted  to  obtain  an  advantage 
from  him,  could  afterwards  say,  without  for- 
feiting his  character,  I  merely  pledged  myself 
to  myself.  I  can,  and  will,  redeem  myself  from 
^y  pledge ;  and  you  must  suffer  the  loss  and 
the  disappointment. 

In  my  opinion,  the  friends  of  the  Adminis- 
tration on  this  floor  ought  to  be  most  anxious 
that  these  amendments  should  prevail.  They 
would  be  the  best  justification  of  the  President 
at  Panama.  He  could  then  say,  with  propriety, 
that,  whatever  might  have  been  his  own  incli- 
nation in  relation  to  this  pledge,  the  House  of 
Representatives  had  declared  it  should  never 
have  their  sanction. 

I  think,  sir,  I  have  already  shown,  that  the 
documents  upon  our  table  contain  sufficient 
reasons  for  the  adoption  of  these  amendments. 
But  I  shall  not  rest  here.  I  will  proceed  to 
another  most  important  branch  of  the  subject. 
In  the  first  place,  however,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  present  before  the  committee  a  view  of  the 
precise  character  of  the  Congress  of  Panama. 
It  is  certainly  not  difScult  to  understand  its 
nature ;  but,  in  my  judgment,  it  has  not  been 
correctly  explained.  If  you  would  look  for  its 
true  character  you  must  examine  the  treaties 
to  which  it  owes  its  existence.  They  form  a 
perpetual  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  in 
peace,  and  in  war,  between  those  Republics 
who  are  parties  to  them.  They  create,  to  use 
their  own  language,  "  a  perpetual  union,  league, 
and  confederation."  The  Congress  of  Panama 
wOl  be  composed  of  Plenipotentiaries  from  aU 
the  Southern  Republics,  "  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  on  a  more  solid  basis,  the  intimate 
relations  which  should  exist  between  them  all 
individually  and  collectively,  and  that  it  may 
serve  as  a  council  in  great  events,  as  a  point  of 
union  in  common  danger,  as  a  faithful  inter- 
preter of  public  treaties  when  difliculties  may 
arise,  and  as  an  arbitrator  and  conciliator  in 
their  disputes  and  differences."  It  appears, 
then,  that  the  first  object  intended  to  be  accom^ 
lished  by  the  Congress  of  Panama  is,  to  estab- 
lish a  strict  and  intimate  alliance  and  union 
between  all  and  each  of  the  seven  Republics 
which  have  freed  themselves  from  the  yoke  of 
Spain.  Should  this  be  accomplished,  to  the 
extent  which  they  intend,  I  shall  look  upon  the 
day  of  its  consummation  as  the  darkest  which 
this  country  will  ever  have  beheld.  We  shall 
then  be  compelled  either  to  become  a  member 
of  the  Confederacy,  or  stand  alone  upon  this 
continent  against  seven  independent  and  pow- 
erful nations.  If,  for  the  preservation  of  the 
honor,  or  the  interest  of  the  American  people, 
we  shall  be  compelled  to  go  to  war  with  one  of 
these  Republics,  the  whole  continent  of  America 
south  of  our  own  territory,  wiU  be  marshalled 
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in  hostile  array  against  us.  War  witli  one 
must  be  war  with  all.  Such  an  alliance  may 
not  be  so  dangerous  to  our  liberties  as  a  league 
between  monarchs ;  but  the  calm  of  despotism, 
however  dreadful  it  may  be  to  the  subjects  of 
the  despot,  does  not  present  to  foreign  nations 
the  same  terrors  that  would  be  presented  by  a 
confederation  of  young,  and  vigorous,  and  am- 
bitious Republics.  I  trust  in  God,  that  the  Min- 
isters who  may  be  sent  to  Panama  will  be  in- 
structed to  use  their  best  exertions  to  break  up 
this  Congress.  With  whatever  favor  it  may 
now  be  regarded  by  the  American  people,  the 
time  will  come,  ere  long,  when  it  will  be  looked 
upon  as  an  object  of  jealousy  and  apprehension. 
If  this  Congress  should  accomplish  the  purpose 
for  which  it  has  been  convened,  our  hope  must 
then  be,  that  it  will  share  the  fate  of  nearly  all 
the  Confederacies  which  have  ever  existed. 
Our  Ministers  should  warn  them  by  the  exam- 
ples of  history,  by  the  precepts  of  Washington, 
to  avoid  entangling  alliances  with  each  other. 
They  should  admonish  them  of  the  danger  of 
jealousy  and  civil  war.  They  should  tell  them 
that  such  a  league,  instead  of  being  their  pro- 
tection, might  become  their  ruin. 

It  is  clear  to  my  mind,  from  the  documents  in 
our  possession,  that  the  President,  in  balancing 
the  difficulties  of  our  situation,  thought  it  bet- 
ter this  country  should  incur  the  danger  of 
becoming  eventually  a  party  to  this  alliance, 
than  stand  alone.  He  must  have  foreseen,  and 
it  is  evident  he  did  foresee,  that  this  Govern- 
ment, whatever  might  be  its  intention  by  send- 
ing Ministers  to  the  Congress  of  Panama,  would 
be  insensibly  drawn  into  the  confederation ; 
that  the  Congress,  from  the  nature  of  the  ob- 
jects to  which  its  attention  will  be  directed, 
must  be  perpetual.  After  the  alliance  shall 
have  been  completely  formed,  it  will  remain  as 
the  council  in  great  events,  and  the  point  of 
union  in  common  danger  for  the  Confederacy. 
I  am  free  to  admit,  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  wiU 
not  be  an  assembly  of  sovereign  States,  like 
our  old  confederation.  Its  powers,  however, 
are  more  than  merely  diplomatic.  It  possesses 
judicial  authority  to  fix  the  construction  and 
decide  upon  the  true  meaning  of  public  treaties 
between  members  of  the  Confederacy.  It  will 
also  be  the  arbitrator  in  all  disputes  and  diffi- 
culties which  may  arise.  Whether  it  will  pos- 
sess the  power  of  carrying  its  decrees  into  effect, 
I  cannot  determine,  as  the  treaties  are  silent 
upon  that  subject.  The  President,  when  he 
accepted  the  invitation  given  to  this  country  to 
be  represented  by  the  Ministers  in  that  Con- 
gress, knew  that  their  very  attendance  there 
might  produce  a  strong  sympathy  between  us 
and  the  confederates.  That,  whatever  instruc- 
tions might  be  given  in  the  beginning,  we 
should,  probably,  in  the  end,  be  drawn  into  an 
alliance.  This  is  a  view  of  the  subject  entirely 
distinct  from  any  question  which  has  arisen, 
either  respecting  our  neutrality  in  the  war 
between  Spain  and  her  former  colonies,  or  our 
pledge  to  maintain  their  independence  and  form 


of  Government.  It  looks  beyond  both.  The 
President,  in  his  Message  to  the  House,  has  met 
this  question  fairly.  I  shall  quote  his  own  lan- 
guage :  He  says,  "  among  the  inquiries  which 
were  thought  entitled  to  consideration,  before 
the  determination  was  taken  to  accept  the  in- 
vitation, was  that,  whether  the  measure  might 
not  have  a  tendency  to  change  the  policy, 
hitherto  invariably  pursued  by  the  United 
States,  of  avoiding  all  entangling  alliances  and 
all  unnecessary  foreign  connections." 

Does  the  President  deprecate  this  event, 
which  his  sagacity  had  foreseen?  Does  he 
declare  that  this  shall  never  be  our  policy,  and 
that  he  will  take  the  necessary  means  to  pre- 
vent it  ?  On  the  contrary,  knowing  that  the 
American  people  considered  an  adherence  to 
the  Farewell  Address  of  the  man  who  was  first 
in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of 
his  countrymen,  to  be  the  palladium  of  their 
safety,  he  has,  by  a  long  and  ingenious  argu- 
ment, attempted  to  destroy  its  force.  He  has 
endeavored  to  prove  that  its  principles  did  not 
apply  to  the  Southern  Republics,  and  that 
General  Washington  himself,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, would  have  entered  into  close  al- 
liance with  them.  And  has  it  come  to  this  ? 
Was  it  not  enough  to  have  abandoned  the  prin- 
ciples of  that  immortal  man,  without  attempt- 
ing, by  ingenuity,  to  turn  them  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  their  plain  and  palpable  meaning  ?  I 
do  not  wish  to  cast  any  reflections  upon  the 
character  of  the  present  President.  I  believe 
him  to  be  a  great  statesman,  and  perhaps,  as 
well  versed  in  the  theory  of  diplomacy  as  any 
man  now  living.  I  must,  however,  be  permit- 
ted to  say,  that  he  has  attempted  to  explain 
away  the  principles  of  the  Farewell  Address. 
No  man  who  reads  his  Message  can  entertain 
a  doubt  on  the  subject.  And,  yet,  his  friends 
in  this  House  say  there  is  no  cause  for  alarm ; 
there  is  no  necessity  for  adopting  the  amend- 
ments— if  we  did,  they  would  show  a  want  of 
proper  confidence  in  the  Executive.  I  should 
have  been  glad  if  my  friend  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Evekbtt)  had  given  us  any  explanation  of 
this  part  of  his  Message  in  his  report.  He  has 
not  thought  proper  to  do  so,  but  has  ingeniously 
passed  it  over  without  comment.  Is  it  not, 
then,  necessary  to  adopt  these  amendments,  for 
the  purpose  of  declaring  that,  in  our  opinion, 
the  policy  of  Washington  should  still  prevail  ? 

The  President,  in  his  Message  to  the  Senate, 
has  declared  that  he  deemed  it  to  be  within  the 
constitutional  competence  of  the  Executive  to 
send  Ministers  to  Panama.  He  applied  to  the 
Senate,  not  because  he  thought  their  sanction 
necessary,  not  because  he  believed  he  could  act 
without  it,  but  because  he  wished  to  evince  a 
proper  degree  of  deference  for  their  opinion. 

This,  it  appears  to  me,  is  an  assumption  of 
power  on  the  part  of  the  Executive,  unknown 
to  the  constitution.  That  instrument  makes  it 
his  duty  "  to  give  Congress,  from  time  to  time, 
information  of  the  state  of  the  Union."  From 
this  duty  results  his  power  of  sending  agents 
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abroad,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
information.  This  power  has  been  often  exer- 
cised. But,  by  what  authority  the  President 
could  claim  the  right  of  sending  Plenipoten- 
tiaries to  Panama,  without  the  consent  of  the 
Senate,  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  determine. 

There  is  another  reason  which  has  shaken 
my  confidence  in  the  Executive,  so  far  as  re- 
spects this  mission.  The  Senate  were  anxious 
to  discuss  this  measure  with  open  doors.  They, 
therefore,  requested  the  President  to  inform 
them,  whether  the  publication  of  the  documents 
necessary  to  be  referred  to  in  debate,  would  be 
prejudicial  to  existing  negotiations.  He,  how- 
ever, fixed  the  seal  of  confidence  upon  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  held  them  bound  to  secrecy, 
fast  as  the  grasp  of  death.  But  no  sooner  had 
the  Senate  decided  the  question,  than  he  him- 
self published  to  the  world  these  very  docu- 
ments, and  accompanied  them  by  a  Message, 
which  is,  in  fact,  but  an  answer  to  the  report 
of  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Kelations  to  the 
Senate.  The  reply  is  thus  made  to  precede 
the  argument.  And  thus  it  was  expected  first 
to  seize  upon  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  get  them  committed  against 
the  Senate.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  this  conduct 
was  wrong ;  but  I  know,  if  I  were  a  Senator, 
I  should  feel  it  most  sensibly.  In  this  reply, 
whenever  the  argument  of  the  Committee  of 
Foreign  Kelations  was  unanswerable,  the  Pres- 
ident changed  his  ground,  and  presented  the 
matter  to  the  House  in  an  aspect  entirely  dif- 
ferent. I  shall  present  an  example  before  the 
committee,  to  illustrate  this  position. 

The  President,  in  his  Message  to  the  Senate, 
distinctly  stated,  that  one  object  which  he  had 
in  view  in  accepting  the  invitation,  was  to  in- 
fluence the  southern  nations  to  change  their 
political  constitutions  in  regard  to  their  estab- 
lished religion,  and  to  introduce  universal 
toleration.  From  the  state  of  public  opinion 
in  those  countries,  an  attempt  of  this  nature 
would  spread  one  universal  flame  over  the 
whole  southern  continent.  With  whatever 
justice  the  enemies  of  the  Catholic  religion  may 
say  it  has  been  a  scourge  to  liberty  in  other 
countries,  it  has  certainly  been  a  blessing  to  the 
southern  Republics.  Its  Ministers,  so  far  from 
having  set  themselves  in  array  against  the 
principles  of  liberty,  took  a  leading,  and_  an 
eflScient  part  in  accomplishing  the  Eevolution. 
This  assertion  is  true,  in  its  utmost  extent,  in 
relation  to  Mexico.  The  President,  having 
discovered  the  danger  of  such  an  interference, 
at  the  present  time,  very  prudently  changed  his 
attitude  in  his  Message  to  this  House,  and  now 
only  intends  to  ask,  at  Panama,  what  I  feel  con- 
fldent  all  the  nations  wiU  grant,  without  the 
least  difliculty — the  liberty  to  our  own  citizens, 
while  they  reside  within  any  of  the  Kepublics, 
of  worshipping  their  God  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  their  own  conscience. 

I  come,  now,  to  speak  of  a  subject  deeply 
interesting  to  my  own  constituents,  and  to  the 
State  which  I  have  the  honor,  in  part,  to  repre- 


sent, as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  Union.  We 
have  often  been  told,  as  an  argument  against 
these  amendments,  that  they  imply  a  want  of 
confidence  in  the  Executive.  Judging  from 
their  conduct  in  relation  to  the  island  of  Cuba, 
I  am  justified  in  declaring,  that  my  confidence 
in  them  is  shaken,  in  every  thing  which  regards 
the  southern  Eepublics.  England  and  France 
have  been  warned  by  our  Government,  in  the 
most  solemn  and  formal  manner,  that  we  could 
not  consent  to  the  occupation  of  that  island  by 
any  other  European  power  than  Spain,  under 
any  contingency  whatever.  Ought  not  the 
same  course  to  have  been  pursued  towards  the 
South  American  Republics?  The  reasons  for 
adopting  this  policy,  as  I  shall  presently  show, 
are  at  least  as  strong  in  the  one  case  as  in  the 
other ;  but,  yet,  the  documents  prove  that  the 
Cabinet  had  arrived  at  a  different  conclusion. 
From  them,  it  is  evident,  that  our  Government 
did  not  intend  to  interfere  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  an  invasion  of  that  island  by  Mexico 
and  Colombia.  Mr.  Clay,  in  his  letter  of  De- 
cember last,  to  the  Ministers  of  these  two  na- 
tions, requested,  only,  that  their  invasion  of 
Cuba  might  be  suspended  until  the  result  of 
our  interference  in  their  favor  with  the  Euro- 
pean powers  should  be  ascertained.  In  his 
letter  to  Mr.  Middleton,  our  Minister  at  St. 
Petersburg,  dated  in  May  last,  which  he  read 
to  the  Ministers  of  Mexico  and  Colombia,  he 
entered  into  a  long  argument  to  justify  an  in- 
vasion of  that  island  by  those  Republics,  in  case 
Spain  should  prove  obstinate,  and  not  recognize 
their  independence.  I  will  not  trouble  the  com- 
mittee *by  reading  this  despatch  to  them,  as  it 
is  in  the  hands  of  every  member. 

The  vast  importance  of  the  island  of  Cuba  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  may  not  be 
generally  known.  The  commerce  of  this  island 
is  of  immense  value,  particularly  to  the  agricul- 
tural and  navigating  interests  of  the  country. 
Its  importance  has  been  rapidly  increasing  for 
a  number  of  years.  To  the  middle  or  grain- 
growing  States,  this  commerce  is  almost  indis- 
pensable. The  aggregate  value  of  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandise,  the  growth,  produce,  and 
manufacture,  of  the  United  States,  exported  an- 
nually to  that  island,  now  exceeds  three  million 
and  a  half  of  dollars.  Of  this  amount,  more 
than  the  one-third  consists  of  the  two  articles 
of  pork  and  flour.  The  chief  of  the  other  pro- 
ducts of  domestic  origin  are  fish,  fish-oil,  sper- 
maceti candles,  timber,  beef,  butter,  and  cheese, 
rice,  tallow  candles,  and  soap.  Our  principal 
imports  from  that  island  are,  coffee,  sugar,  and 
molasses,  articles  which  may  almost  be  consid- 
ered necessaries  of  life.  The  whole  amount  of 
our  exports  to  it,  foreign  and  domestic,  is 
nearly  six  millions,  and  our  imports  nearly  eight 
millions  of  dollars.  The  articles  which  consti- 
tute the  medium  of  this  commerce,  are  both 
bulky  and  ponderous,  and  their  transportation 
employs  a  large  portion  of  our  foreign  tonnage. 
More  than  the  one-seventh  of  the  whole  ton- 
nage, engaged  in  foreign  trade,  which  entered 
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the  poi-ts  of  the  United  States,  during  the  year 
endhig  the  last  day  of  September,  1834,  came 
from  Ouba ;  and  but  little  less  than  that  pro- 
portion of  the  tonnage  employed  in  our  export 
trade,  sailed  for  that  island.  Its  commerce  is, 
at  present,  more  valuable  to  tlie  United  States 
than  that  of  all  the  southern  Republics  united. 
How,  then,  can  the  American  people  ever  agree 
that  this  island  shall  be  invaded  by  Colombia 
and  Mexico,  and  pass  under  their  dominion  ? 
Ought  we  not  to  avert  its  impending  fate,  if 
possible  ?  The  vast  and  fertile  regions  of  Mex- 
ico and  Colombia  will  produce,  in  abundance, 
nearly  all  the  articles  with  which  we  now  supply 
Cuba.  If  it  should  be  revolutionized  and  be- 
come an  integral  part  of  either  of  these  Repub- 
lics, the  fate  of  this  portion  of  our  trade  would 
at  once  be  sealed.  Disguise  the  fact  as  we 
may,  Mexico  is  destined  to  become  our  rival. 
She  already  feels  it  and  knows  it.  She  already 
looks  to  war  between  us  and  the  southern  Re- 
publics. When  our  Minister  told  her  Plenipo- 
tentiaries that  the  power  she  desired  to  pre- 
serve of  granting  privileges  to  the  southern 
Republics  which  she  wished  to  deny  to  us, 
would  be  useless  to  her  on  account  of  our  ex- 
isting treaties  with  them,  they  hastily  remarked, 
that  war  would  dissolve  all  treaties.  Shall  we, 
then,  stand  with  our  arms  folded,  and  see  this 
island  pass  into  her  possession  ?  Shall  we  rest 
contented  with  having  advised  a  simple  suspen- 
sion of  its  invasion  merely  with  a  view  to  the 
benefit  of  those  Republics  ? 

Important  as  this  island  may  be  to  us  in  a 
commercial,  it  is  still  more  important  jn  a  po- 
litical view.  From  its  position,  it  commands 
the  entrance  of  the  Gulfs,  both  of  Mexico  and 
Florida.  The  report  of  our  Committee  of  For- 
eign Relations  truly  says,  "  that  the  Moro  may 
be  regarded  as  a  fortress  at  the  month  of  the 
Mississippi."  Any  power  in  possession  of  this 
island,  even  with  a  small  naval  force,  could 
hermetically  seal  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi. 
Thus,  the  vast  agricultural  productions  of  that 
valley,  which  is  drained  by  the  father  of  rivers, 
might  be  deprived  of  the  channel  which  nature 
intended  for  their  passage.  A  large  portion  of 
the  people  of  the  State,  one  of  whose  Repre- 
sentatives I  am,  find  their  way  to  market  by 
the  Mississippi.  For  this  reason  I  feel  particu- 
larly interested  in  this  part  of  the  subject.  The 
great  law  of  self-preservation,  which  is  equally 
binding  on  individuals  and  nations,  commands 
us,  if  we  cannot  obtain  possession  of  this  island 
ourselves,  not  to  suffer  it  to  pass  from  Spain, 
under  whose  dominion  it  will  be  harmless. 
And  yet  our  Government  have  never  even  pro- 
tested against  its  invasion  by  Mexico  and  Co- 
lombia. 

There  is  still  another  view  of  the  subject  in 
relation  to  this  island,  which  demands  particu- 
lar attention.  Let  us,  for  a  moment,  look  at 
the  spectacle  which  it  wUl  probably  present,  in 
case  Mexico  and  Colombia  should  attempt  to 
revolutionize  it.  Have  they  not  always  march- 
ed under  the  standard  of  universal  emancipa- 


tion ?  Have  they  not  always  conquered  by 
proclaiming  liberty  to  the  slave  ?  In  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  this  island  what  will  be  the 
probable  consequence  ?  A  servile  war,  which, 
in  every  age,  has  been  the  most  barbarous  and 
destructive ;  and  which  spares  neither  age  nor 
sex.  Revenge,  urged  on  by  cruelty  and  igno- 
rance, would  desolate  the  land.  The  dreadful 
scenes  of  St.  Domingo  would  again  be  presented 
to  our  view,  and  would  again  be  acted  almost 
within  sight  of  our  own  shores.  Cuba  would 
be  a  vast  magazine  in  the  vicinity  of  the  south- 
ern States,  whose  explosion  would  be  dangerous 
to  their  tranquillity  and  peace. 

Permit  me  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  a  mo- 
ment, to  speak  upon  a  subject,  to  which  I  have 
never  before  adverted  to  upon  this  floor,  and  to 
which,  I  trust,  I  may  never  again  have  occasion 
to  advert.  I  mean  the  subject  of  slavery.  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  a  great  political  and  a  great  moral 
evil.  I  thank  God,  my  lot  has  been  cast  in  a 
State  where  it  does  not  exist.  But  while  I 
entertain  these  opinions,  I  know  it  is  an  evil  at 
present  without  a  remedy.  It  has  been  a  curse 
entailed  upon  us  by  that  nation  which  now 
makes  it  a  subject  of  reproach  to  our  institu- 
tions. It  is,  however,  one  of  those  moral  evils, 
from  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  escape, 
without  the  introduction  of  evils  infinitely 
greater.  There  are  portions  of  this  Union,  in 
which,  if  you  emancipate  your  slaves,  they  will 
become  masters.  There  can  be  no  middle 
course.  Is  there  any  man  in  this  Union,  who 
could,  for  one  moment,  indulge  the  horrid  idea 
of  abolishing  slavery,  by  the  massacre  of  the 
high-minded  and  the  chivalrous  race  of  men 
in  the  South  ?  I  trust  there  is  not  one.  For 
my  own  part,  I  would,  without  hesitation, 
buckle  on  my  knapsack,  and  march  in  company 
with  my  friend  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Evee- 
ktt)  in  defence  of  their  cause. 

I  am  willing  to  consider  slavery  as  a  question 
entirely  domestic,  and  leave  it  to  those  States 
in  which  it  exists.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  my  rule  of  conduct  upon 
this  subject.  I  have  good  reason  to  believe, 
that  the  honest,  but  mistaken  attempts  of  phi- 
lanthropists, have  done  much  injury  to  the 
slaves  themselves.  These  attempts  generally 
reach  the  ears  of  the  slave,  and  whilst  they  in- 
spire him  with  false  hopes  of  liberty,  and  thus 
niake  him  disobedient,  and  discontented  with 
his  condition,  they  compel  the  master  to  use 
more  severity  than  would  otherwise  have  been 
necessary. 

I  think  I  have  shown  we  are  deeply  inter- 
ested in  every  thing  which  regards  the  fate  of 
Cuba.  I  do,  therefore,  most  sincerely  rejoice 
that  the  President  has  recently  changed  his 
policy  concerning  that  island.  He  has,  at 
length,  come  forward  like  a  statesman,  and  with 
true  magnanimity  has  corrected  those  errors 
into  which  he  had  previously  fallen.  In  hia 
late  Message  to  the  House,  we  hear  no  more  of 
requesting  Colombia  and  Mexico  to  suspend 
their  invasion,  till  the  pleasure  of  Spain  can  be 
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known ;  but  he  has  told  us  distinctly,  that,  at 
the  Congress  of  Panama,  "  all  our  efforts  in  ref- 
erence to  this  interest  will  be  to  preserve  the 
existing  state  of  things,  the  tranquillity  of  the 
islands,  and  the  peace  and  security  of  their  in- 
habitants." This  declaration  is  the  strongest 
argument  that  could  be  urged,  to  my  mind,  in 
favor  of  the  mission. 

Mr.  AVtiets  said :  I  can  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
perfect  sincerity  and  singleness  of  heart,  that  I 
have  given  to  this  subject  all  that  reflection 
which  its  grave  and  important  character 
demands :  the  more  so,  indeed,  aa  there  are  those, 
whose  judgment  and  forecast  I  hold  in  the 
highest  respect,  found  in  opposition  to  the  meas- 
ure. But  after  listening  most  attentively  to  all 
that  has  been  said,  and  after  weighing  most 
deliberately  in  my  mind  all  the  reasons  for  and 
against  it,  I  can  arrive  at  no  other  conclusion 
than  that  this  country  should  be  represented  in 
the  proposed  conferences  at  Panama. 

It  has  frequently  and  justly  been  remarked, 
in  the  course  of  the  debate,  that  this  question 
has  excited  a  deep  and  lively  interest,  not  only 
here,  where  it  is  to  be  decided,  but  throughout 
the  nation,  whose  attention  is  fixed  upon  it. 
It  would  indeed  be  extraordinary,  had  it  been 
regarded  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  proposition 
of  high  importance  to  the  welfare  of  this  coun- 
try, and  as  intimately  connected  with  the  pre- 
servation and  extension  of  the  principles  on 
which  our  political  institutions  are  founded. 
Tlie  prosperity  and  power  which  this  great 
Confederated  Republic  has  attained,  has  demon- 
strated to  the  world,  that  a  free  Government, 
emanating  directly  from  the  people,  and  having 
for  its  object  their  peace,  happiness,  and  security 
alone,  is  not  an  ideal  scheme  of  visionary 
enthusiasts.  It  is  here  shown  to  be  a  sober 
reality — a  substantial  permanent  good,  enjoyed 
and  acknowledged  by  every  one  within  the 
sphere  of  its  operation,  and  the  moral  and 
political  influence  of  which  has  extended  far 
beyond  our  borders. 

Stimulated  by  the  practical  example  which 
this  Government  of  equal  rights  and  equal  laws 
furnishes  to  the  nations  of  the  earth,  the 
people  of  the  southern  portion  of  our  hemi- 
sphere have  broken  the  chains  which  bound 
them  to  the  car  of  a  despot,  and,  like  the 
immortal  founders  of  our  own  Eepublio,  throw- 
ing off  a  state  of  colonial  vassalage,  by  their 
joint  councils,  arms,  and  efforts,  fighting  side 
by  side,  through  a  long  and  bloody  war,  they 
have  achieved  their  general  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence. This  second  revolution  upon  the 
American  Continent  has  brought  into  existence 
eight  sovereign  and  independent  States.  The 
fierceness  of  the  struggle  which  has  given 
them  "  their  separate  and  equal  station  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth"  being  over,  their 
attention  is  now  anxiously  directed  to  the 
object  of  securing  and  expanding,  by  inter- 
national stipulations  and  conventions,  the  in- 
estimable blessings  for  which  they  have  so 
freely  expended  their  blood  and  treasure.    For 


this  purpose  their  diplomatic  agents  are  even 
now  assembled  in  council — and  in  these  impor- 
tant deliberations  we  are  invited  to  participate, 
as  a  people  of  kindred  interests  and  feelings 
who  have  sympathized  with  them  in  adversity, 
rejoiced  in  prosperity,  promptly  acknowledged 
the  independence  which  they  have  established, 
and  from  whom  are  derived  their  notions  of 
political  and  civil  liberty.  Shall  we  accept  or 
shall  we  reject  an  invitation,  growing  out  of  such 
gventa,  having  for  its  object  the  attainment  of 
such  ends,  and  given  in  a  spirit  of  frankness  and 
friendship  ? — is  now  the  question  to  be  decided. 
And  what,  sir,  are  the  objections  urged  against 
it? 

It  is  said  that  the  objects  of  this  Congress 
are  imperfectly  known,  and  its  powers  indis- 
tinctly defined.  To  this  I  answer,  that  enough 
is  known  of  the  objects  for  which  it  is  held,  to 
show,  or  at  any  i-ate  to  satisfy  me,  that,  in 
many  of  them,  we  have  a  direct  and  deep 
interest,  and  that  it  is  highly  important  for  us 
to  be  there  by  our  Eepresentatives.  As  to  its 
powers,  it  cannot  be  material  for  us  to  know 
more  than  has  already  been  spread  before  us, 
on  that  head.  "We  know  that  those  by  whom 
we  are  invited  will  have  power  to  confer  and 
adjust  with  us  matters  of  mutual  interest. 
Beyond  that,  it  is  unnecessary  to  extend  our 
inquiries :  for,  however  comprehensive  may  be 
the  powers  of  those  who  are  to  represent  the 
Republics  of  the  Southern  Continent,  we  know 
that  the  powers  of  those  who  represent  us, 
must  depend  upon  the  peculiar  structure  and 
organization  of  our  own  Government.  They 
can  be  nothing  more  than  diplomatic  agents. 

But  it  is  said  that  it  may  violate  or  endanger 
our  neutrality.  To  this  I  answer,  that  the 
mere  act  of  sending  diplomatic  agents  there, 
is  no  more  a  violation  of  our  neutrality,  than 
the  sending  them  to  any  belligerent  power — 
and  the  risk  of  its  being  violated  by  any  acts 
done  by  our  agents  in  this  Congress,  is  the 
same,  and  no  greater,  than  that  it  wiU  be 
violated  through  the  medium  of  our  Ministers 
now  resident  at  those  South  American  Govern- 
ments. In  addition  to  this,  we  know  that  those 
who  invite  us  do  not  expect  us  to  participate  in 
the  discussion  of  any  measure  that  might  affect 
our  neutrality,  and  the  Executive  expressly  dis- 
avows any  idea  of  doing  so. 

But,  it  is  said  that,  by  means  of  this  mission, 
an  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  may  be 
concluded  between  us  and  some  one,  or  all,  of 
these  Confederated  Republics;  and  it  is  upon 
this  danger  that  my  colleague  has  dwelt  with 
peculiar  emphasis. 

I  answer,  as  before,  that  there  is  no  greater 
risk  of  such  a  step  being  taken  through  the 
medium  of  this  mission,  than  through  the 
medium  of  our  Ministers  already  in  South 
America.  The  mission  is  not  necessary  to 
enable  the  Executive  to  accomplish  that  object, 
if  he  be  desirous,  of  doing  it.  The  power  is 
already  in  his  hands,  and  has  been  ever  since 
we  recognized  the  independence  of  those  Gov- 
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ernments,  and  by  our  appropriations  concurred 
with  the  Executive  and  the  Senate,  in  sending 
Envoys  Extraordinary  and  Ministers  Plenipo- 
tentiary to  them.  Against  the  consummation 
of  such  a  policy,  if  we  suppose  the  disposition 
to  pursue  it  exists  on  the  part  of  the  Executive, 
■we  must  in  this,  as  in  every  other  case,  rely 
upon  the  check  which  the  constitution  has  pro- 
vided, in  the  sober  views  and  ripe  councils  of 
the  Senate ;  or,  failing  in  our  confidence  there 
also,  we  must  retain  the  power  entirely  in  our 
own  hands,  by  refusing  the  appropriation. 
But,  what  reason  is  there  to  apprehend  that 
the  Executive  will  attempt  such  a  measure? 
Does  he  not  know  the  feelings  and  the  views 
of  the  people  on  such  questions,  and  that  it  is 
with  them  a  principle  almost  as  well  established 
as  any  article  in  our  constitution,  that,  while 
we  maintain  "  peace,  commerce,  and  honest 
friendship,  with  all  nations,"  we  will  have 
"entangling  alliances  with  none?"  Does  he 
not  know  that  he  would  not  be  sustained  in  a 
different  course  by  the  general  voice  of  the 
public  councils  of  this  nation  ?  If  I  were  his 
bitterest  enemy  I  could  not  wish  him  to  take  a 
step  more  suicidal  as  regards  his  puMic  career. 

It  is  alleged,  however,  that  even  this  kind  of 
confidence  is  not  to  be  reposed,  because  the 
Executive  intimates  an  opinion  that  it  may  be 
desirable  to  have  a  mutual  stipulation  between 
this  country  and  the  Republics  of  South  Amer- 
ica, inhibiting  the  colonization  of  either  conti- 
nent by  European  powers ;  and  because  the  cel- 
ebrated declaration  in  the  Executive  message 
in  1823,  in  relation  to  an  interference  in  the 
struggle  between  Spain  and  her  colonies,  by  any 
European  Government,  is  now  recognized  as  a 
pledge  to  defend  them  in  such  an  event.  Upon 
the  first  point  I  apprehend  no  danger:  the 
importance  of  such  a  stipulation  from  those 
Governments,  gentlemen  will  estimate  for  them- 
selves. I  deem  it  of  minor  consideration,  as 
compared  with  other  matters ;  but  it  may  have 
a  value  beyond  what,  on  slight  examination, 
we  are  disposed  to  give  to  it.  It  could  produce 
no  evil,  however,  if  confined  within  the  limit 
indicated  by  the  Executive  Message,  namely, 
for  each  party  to  maintain  the  principle  in  ap- 
plication to  its  own  territory.  But  this,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Wickliffe)  re- 
garded as  a  degradation  to  ourselves.  What  1 
stipulate,  he  asks,  with  foreign  powers,  that  we 
will  preserve  the  integi-ity  of  our  own  soil  ? 
Sir,  this  is  not  treating  the  question  fairly.  It 
is  not  proposed  to  go  abroad  to  gather  strength, 
or  create  inducements  to  defend  our  own  soil. 
The  colonization  of  any  part  of  the  continent  of 
North  America,  within  our  territorial  limits,  by 
any  Government,  never  will  be  permitted,  so 
long  as  this  Republic  retains  the  power  to  pre- 
vent it.  The  stipulation,  therefore,  would  bind 
us  to  no  course  other  than  that  to  which  our 
feelings  and  our  policy  would  prompt  us,  inde- 
pendent of  it.  But  it  would  be  the  means  by 
which  we  should  obtain  the  security,  so  far  as 
international  stipulations  can  give  it,  that  no 


part  of  the  territorial  dominion  of  the  southern 
Republics  should  pass,  by  cession  or  otherwise, 
to  European  powers,  who  might  prove  to  be 
troublesome  and  mischievous  neighbors  to  both 
of  us.  In  relation  to  the  celebrated  declaration 
contained  in  the  Message  of  Mr.  Monroe,  I  have 
but  a  single  remark  to  make :  I  say,  with  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky,  (Mr.  Johnson,)  who 
addressed  us  a  few  days  since  on  this  point, 
that  I  am  not  willing  to  retrace  our  steps,  or  to 
take  one  particle  from  the  just  weight  and  con- 
sideration that  was  given  to  it,  both  by  this 
House  and  this  nation  at  the  time  it  was  made.  It 
has  accomplished  its  purpose ;  the  danger  which 
induced,  or  which  might  be  considered  as  inci- 
dent to  the  assumption  and  promulgation  of  that 
principle  on  the  part  of  this  Government,  has 
passed  away.  It  bound  us  not,  as  we  all  know, 
by  any  treaty  stipulation,  to  the  Republics  of 
South  America,  to  take  up  arms  in  their  cause. 
It  was  in  the  face  of  the  world  an  assertion  of 
our  own  great  interests,  which,  however,  could 
not  but  operate  beneficially  for  them.  It  was 
a  position  to  be  maintained  by  ns  in  the  best 
manner  we  could,  consistently  with  other  great 
and  leading  considerations  in  the  policy  of  the 
country.  From  it  we  cannot,  and  ought  not  to 
recede ;  and  whilst  I  concur  with  gentlemen  iu 
saying  that  I  would  not  enter  into  any  compact 
or  stipulation  with  these  Republics,  which 
would  change  our  present  position  as  free 
agents  in  this  matter,  still,  I  maintain  that, 
should  the  despotic  Governments  of  Europe  as- 
sume the  attitude  against  which  this  protest  of 
this  nation  was  made,  (of  which,  however, 
there  is  now,  happily,  no  fear,)  it  would  be  a 
most  grave  and  solemn  question  what  our  own 
interests  and  our  duty  would  require  of  us  in 
such  a  crusade  against  free  Representative  Gov- 
ernment. Every  man  in  this  nation  would  feel 
that  an  enemy  to  its  peace  and  its  liberty  was 
at  our  very  door,  waging  war  upon  us,  by  forci- 
bly assailing  the  principles  which  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  our  politicsd  institutions. 

I  have,  then,  sir,  noticed  the  objections  which 
have  been  urged  against  the  mission — with 
what  effect  thecommittee  will  judge.  It  would 
be  unpardonable  in  me  to  detain  the  committee 
by  passing  seriatim  through  the  several  con- 
siderations which  have  been,  or  may  be  urged 
in  favor  of  it :  because  they  are  distinctly  set 
forth  in  the  Executive  papers  on  our  table,  and 
are  again  brought  perspicuously  in  review  be- 
fore ns  by  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs ;  all  of  which,  I  doubt  not,  have 
been  read  by  every  member  of  this  committee, 
under  the  impulse  of  that  intense  interest  which 
the  subject  has  excited.  There  is  one  point  to 
which,  however,  I  must  call  the  attention  of 
t!ie  committee  for  a  few  minutes :  it  is  the  fate 
of  the  island  of  Cuba,  as  connected  with  this 
question. 

I  listened,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  most  pro- 
found attention  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina,  (Mr.  HamiltojS^,)  to  ascertain,  if  pos- 
sible, what  his  views  really  are  as  to  the  policy 
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to  be  pursued  by  this  Government  in  relation 
to  this  island.  But  I  was  not  able  to  infer  from 
his  remarks,  what  measures  he  would  pursue, 
if  the  whole  power  of  the  Government,  in  this 
particular,  were  vested  in  him.  It  is  apparent, 
however,  that  neither  he  nor  my  colleague  is 
satisfied  with  the  steps  which,  from  the  docu- 
ments before  us,  it  appears  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  taken,  or  with  those  which  it  yet  pro- 
poses to  take.  They  are  dissatisfied  with  and 
condemn  things  as  they  now  find  them — that  we 
could  aU  gather  from  their  remarks ;  but  they 
do  not  come  forward  and  tell  us  what  they 
think  would  place  us  in  a  better  situation. 
Whilst  they  abstain  from  doing  so,  they  will 
both  be  candid  enough  to  admit  that  the  ques- 
tion is  one  of  extreme  delicacy  and  difllculty. 
We  should  not  form  and  express  a  hasty  opin- 
ion upon  the  subject,  as  presented  by  the  doc- 
uments upon  our  table,  for  it  is  very  possible 
that  they  may  give  ns  but  a  partial  view  of  the 
ground.  There  may  be  negotiations  pending 
at  this  moment  in  relation  to  Cuba,  about 
which  we  know  nothing — about  which  the  Ex- 
ecutive, under  the  qualified  call  made  upon  him 
has  deemed  it  incompatible  with  the  public 
interest  to  communicate  with  us,  and  about 
which  we  ought  not  to  seek  to  be  informed, 
since  it  might  be  the  means  of  defeating  the 
very  object  for  which  such  negotiations  may  have 
been  instituted.  Take,  for  example,  the  case 
of  a  proposed  cession  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  by 
Spain,  to  some  other  European  power.  Such 
an  event  would  arouse  the  vigilance  of  the 
Government,  and,  imdoubtedly,  lead  to  impor- 
tant diplomatic  communications  with  Spain, 
and,  perhaps,  with  other  European  Courts  also. 
Such  an  emergency  may  have  happened,  and 
in  consequence  of  it,  the  Executive  may  have 
taken  such  measures,  or  assumed  such  language 
and  attitude,  as,  if  disclosed,  would  meet  our 
approbation ;  hut  at  the  same  time,  the  pub- 
licity of  them  might  be  the  most  effectual 
method  of  preventing  all  the  beneficial  results 
otherwise  to  be  attained  by  them.  So,  also,  to 
the  Kepublics  of  South  America,  our  language 
may  have  been  of  a  much  stronger  and  more 
decided  character  than  that  which  has  met  the 
public  eye  in  these  documents. 

I  agree  with  my  colleague,  (Mr.  Btjohanan,) 
that  the  ultimate  destiny  of  Cuba  is  of  vast  im- 
portance to  us,  in  more  respects  than  one.  It 
commands  the  only  outlet  of  the  Western  States 
to  the  Ocean,  lies  in  the  track  of  our  commerce 
on  the  seaboard,  and,  in  the  hands  of  any  Eu- 
ropean State  possessing  a  more  powerful  marine 
than  Spain,  might  be  the  means  of  exercising  a 
controlling  and  pernicious  influence  upon  the 
industry  of  our  country  in  all  its  branches. 
How  far  we  ought  to  go  to  prevent  such  an 
evil,  is  another  most  grave  and  solemn  question, 
which,  however,  we  are  not  now  called  upon 
to  decide.  If  we  were,  I,  for  one,  should  be 
prepared  to  say,  that  this  nation  ought  not  to 
see  that  island  pass  from  the  dominion  of  Spain 
to  that  of  any  European  Grovernment  whatever. 
Vou  IX— 10 


But,  aside  from  commercial  considerations,  its 
intimate  connection  with  our  interests  in  an- 
other point  of  view,  should  carry  us  to  Pan- 
ama. 

There  are  interests,  sir,  in  this  Union,  south 
of  a  certain  line,  often  mentioned  in  this  House, 
in  relation  to  which  I  shall  make  it  a  rule  not 
to  speak,  unless  when  they  be  pressed  npon  me 
by  those  more  intimately  connected  with  them 
than  I  am.  I  am  willing  to  leave  them  with 
tjjose  who,  from  their  locality,  must  understand 
them  better,  and  feel  the  pressure  of  them  more 
strongly  than  I  do.  But,  if  they  would  be 
guided  by  my  counsel,  they  would  avoid  the 
mention,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  public  discussion 
of  them,  unless  when  the  most  imperious  ne- 
cessity may  require  it.  If  there  be  an  evil  so 
fearfid  and  appalling  as  they  represent,  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Southern  States  of  this  Union,  it 
is  much  more  likely  to  be  aggravated  and  hast- 
ened to  a  crisis,  than  alleviated  and  checked, 
by  frequent  recurrence  to  it  in  this  House. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  however,  that  the 
invasion  of  Cuba  by  the  Republican  armies  of 
South  America,  under  the  banner  of  universal 
emancipation,  might  be  productive  of  the  most 
deplorable  consequences  by  its  influence  -and 
operation  on  those  interests.  If  so,  I  cannot 
hut  express  my  surprise,  that  any  gentleman 
from  the  South  should  be  arrayed  against  the 
mission.  Nevertheless,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  has  told  us,  that  Cuba  is  the 
stalking  horse  on  which  this  mission  was  to 
ride  through  this  House. 

Sir,  who  was  it  that  first,  in  this  House,  con- 
nected Cuba  with  the  mission?  Was  it  not  a 
gentleman  from  Virginia  ?  (Mr.  Floyd,)  who, 
I  am  sorry  to  hear,  is  now  detained  from  it  by 
indisposition.  Did  he  not  warn  ns,  and  have 
not  other  gentlemen  south  of  the  line  to  which 
I  have  alluded,  warned  us,  of  the  desolation  and 
horrors  of  a  servile  war  ?  And,  if  there  be  this 
danger,  shall  we  sit  down  in  apathy,  fold  our 
arms,  and  wait  till  the  whirlwind  has  overtaken 
us  ?  Or,  shall  we  be  np  and  doing,  while  op- 
portunity is  left  to  us  ?  Shall  we  meet  this  dan- 
ger, look  it  fuU  in  the  face,  as  becomes  us,  and 
provide  against  it  as  we  best  can  ?  Surely,  sir, 
there  is  no  reason  to  pause,  and  hesitate  in  our 
course.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  every  mo- 
tive for  prompt  action.  If  the  invasion  of  this 
island,  by  the  southern  Republics,  be  a  matter 
of  such  aU-speaking  importance  to  us,  shall  we 
absent  ourselves  from  the  spot  where  we  can 
most  effectually  interpose  to  prevent  it  ?  Shall 
we  not  go  where  the  effort  is  to  be  made,  or 
shall  we  not  make  the  effort  at  aU?  Hith- 
ero  we  have  succeeded  in  arresting  the  measure 
by  timely  intercession.  But  affairs  are  now 
drawing  to  a  crisis.  Spain  is  driven  from  the 
continent ;  but  she  still  chooses  war  rather  than 
peace.  The  new  Republics  will  not  maintain 
fleets  and  armies  in  idleness.  They  will  seek 
their  enemy  where  he  is  to  he  found ;  and  the 
very  council  to  which  they  have  invited  us,  is 
to  decide  upon  the  fate  of  this  island,  so  mo- 
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mentous  in  its  consequences  to  us.  Yet  we 
hesitate  whether  we  shall  once  more  interpose, 
at  the  only  place,  and  in  the  only  manner,  in 
which  it  can  be  done,  to  prevent  the  consum- 
mation so  much  dreaded.  Assuredly,  sir,  if 
gentlemen  apprehend  the  consequences  which 
have  been  predicted,  they  should  hail  this  mis- 
sion as  the  best,  if  not  the  only  means,  of  pre- 
venting them. 

The  House  adjourned. 


Wkdnbsdat,  April  12. 
Florida  Indians. 
An  engrossed  hill  for  the  relief  of  the  Florida 
Indians  was  read  a  third  time,  in  the  following 
words : 

"  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Florida  Indians. 
"  Be  it  enacted,  S^c.  That  the  sum  of  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  appropriated, 
out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury,  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  be  expended  under  the  directions 
of  the  President,  in  affording  sustenance  to  the  suf- 
fering Florida  Indians." 

Mr.  Stewart  said,  though  he  might  stand 
alone,  he  rose  to  ask  the  ayes  and  nays  on  the 
passage  of  this  bill.  Upon  mature  reflection, 
he  was  satisfied  that  this  bill  not  only  involved 
an  important  constitutional  question,  but  would 
establish  an  important  precedent.  If  Congress 
can  appropriate  money  for  this  object,  they  can 
appropriate  for  any  object  whatever.  There 
remained  no  constitutional  limitation  on  this 
power.  Though  his  views  were  thought  to  be 
too  liberal  on  this  subject,  yet  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  go  the  extent  of  this  bill.  From  the 
vote  yesterday  it  was  quite  evident  that  the  bill 
would  pass  almost  unanimously,  yet  he  wished 
the  vote  recorded,  and  the  question  settled; 
and,  therefore,  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  House  sustained  the  call,  and  the  yeas 
and  nays  being  taken,  were — yeas,  140 ;  nays,  7. 

So  the  bill  was  passed,  and  sent  to  the  Sen- 
ate for  concurrence. 

Mission  to  Panama. 

The  House  having  again  resumed  the  consid- 
eration of  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  For- 
eign Relations,  approving  the  mission  to  Pana- 
ma, with  the  amendments  proposing  a  qualifi- 
cation to  the  general  expression  of  approbation 
thereof — 

Mr.  LrvrNGSTON  addressed  the  committee  as 
follows : 

The  first  object  for  discussion  that  presents 
itself,  is  the  constitutional  power  of  the  House 
to  grant  or  refuse  the  appropriation.  This  part 
of  the  subject  was  pressed  upon  my  considera- 
tion about  30  years  ago,  when  I  first  had  the 
honor  of  a  seat  in  this  House.  I  then  formed 
opinions  which  have  been  confirmed  by  subse- 
quent reflection,  and  which  establish  distinc- 
tions in  the  right  to  the  exercise  of  this  power; 
an  inattention  to  which,  has  caused  much  of  the 
confusion  and  difference  of  opinion  that  has 
eince  occurred.    These  distinctions  are  clearly 


marked,  in  my  comprehension ;  and,  if  I  can 
succeed  in  impressing  them  on  the  minds  of 
others,  as  definitely  as  they  are  marked  on  my 
own,  I  think  our  course  of  conduct,  on  this  oc- 
casion, will  be  free  from  constitutional  difficul- 
ties. In  ordinary  cases,  such  as  providing  the 
salaries  for  ofiices  previously  created  by  law, 
and  for  carrying  on  the  usual  and  necessary  op- 
erations of  Government,  although  the  House 
has  the  power  to  refuse  appropriations,  yet  it 
is  a  power  that  can  be  properly  exercised  in 
extreme  cases  only ;  and,  therefore,  it  can  be 
provided  for  by  no  rules,  and  can  scarcely  be 
admitted  in  argument  among  the  legal  powers 
of  the  House.  Yet,  a  case  may  be  imagined,  in 
which  it  might  become  necessary  to  stop  the 
progress  of  the  Government,  in  its  Executive 
branches ;  but  this  remedy  would  amount  to  a 
temporary  dissolution  of  the  Government,  by 
the  derangement  of  its  parts.  In  the  ordinary 
cases,  then,  which  I  have  described,  I  think  we 
may  safely  come  to  this  conclusion :  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  in 
the  exercise  of  their  share  of  legislative  func- 
tions, provide  for  the  payment  of  aU  officers, 
legally  appointed,  and  other  expenses  previous- 
ly authorized,  or  necessary  for  carrying  on  the 
usual  operations  of  Government ;  of  which  ne- 
cessity, when  not  previously  authorized,  they 
are  the  proper  judges.  To  exemplify  this  part 
of  the  rule — where  an  army  has  been  raised,  and 
the  pay  of  the  officers  and  men  fixed  by  law, 
there  is  a  duty  to  appropriate  the  money  re- 
quired to  pay  them ;  yet,  if  that  army  enter- 
tained projects  injurious  to  the  peace  or  liberty 
of  the  country,  which  could  be  defeated  by 
withholding  the  pay,  the  case  of  necessity 
would  have  arisen,  and  the  power  might  and 
ought  to  be  exercised.  Again,  if  the  army  do 
their  duty,  and  expenses  are  iscurred,  in  the 
course  of  their  operation,  not  provided  for  by 
law,  the  House  may  appropriate  or  not,  as  they 
think  the  expenses  proper  or  extravagant. 
Here  their  discretion  is  subject  only  to  the  ob- 
ligation of  its  just  and  equitable  exercise,  and 
they  are  not  bound  (as  in  the  case  of  the  pro- 
vision for  a  salary  previously  fixed  by  law)  to 
appropriate,  without  consideratior  whether  the 
salary  were  extravagant. 

In  the  relation  of  this  power  of  appropria- 
tion to  the  treaty-making  power,  there  is  an- 
other distinction.  With  respect  to  treaties 
already  made,  a  wider  range  is  given  to  our 
discretion.  Should  a  treaty  contain  any  stipu- 
lation requiring  the  exercise  of  any  of  those 
powers  expressly  vested  in  this  House,  such  as 
the  regulation  of  commerce ;  any  agreement 
affecting  our  neutrality,  and  leading  directly  to 
a  necessity  of  changing  it  into  a  state  of  war ; 
the  raising  a  subsidy ;  the  taking  ofl:'  or  impos- 
ing a  duty ;  in  any  of  these  cases,  the  question 
of  expediency  presents  itself  to  the  House,  un- 
fettered by  any  other  consideration  than  the 
inconvenience  that  would  result  from  the  meas- 
ure. It  is  an  open  question,  on  which  they 
must  decide  according  to  their  own  judgment ; 
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and  no  nation  making  any  such  stipulation, 
would  have  a  right  to  complain  if  it  were  not 
carried  into  effect;  because,  by  reading  our 
constitution,  they  would  see  that  all  those  sub- 
jects are  completely  under  the  control  of  the 
House.  When  no  stipulation  of  this  kind  is 
contained  in  the  treaty,  it  is  a  law,  independent 
of  any  act  of  the  House.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say,  even  in  the  first  case,  of  a  stipulation  on 
any  of  the  subjects  of  which  the  regulation  is 
given  to  Congress,  that  the  circumstance  of  the 
compact  having  been  made,  and  executed,  or 
relied  upon  in  good  faith  by  the  other  contract- 
ing party,  ought  not  to  have  its  weight  in  de- 
termining the  question  of  expediency.  It  un- 
doubtedly ought;  and,  therefore,  the  reasons 
for  refusal  ought,  in  such  case,  to  be  cogent, 
before  the  power  is  exercised;  but  it  creates 
no  duty,  such  as  exists  in  the  case  of  appropri- 
ation for  ordinary  salaries,  and  treaties  not 
touching  the  subjects  expressly  submitted  to 
the  discretion  of  "the  House.  In  these  last 
cases,  there  is  certainly  a  power  of  withholding 
the  supply ;  but  a  power  which  should  be  ex- 
ercised only  in  cases  of  extreme  danger,  not  of 
mere  convenience :  whether  the  danger  be 
such  as  to  justify  it,  must  be  left  to  the  pru- 
dence and  wisdom  of  the  House ;  and  no  other 
rule  can,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  laid 
down  for  its  exercise. 

The  case  now  before  the  House,  although  it 
affects  our  foreign  relations,  does  not  come 
within  the  description  of  those  which  I  have 
last  spoken  of.  No  treaty  is  made,  and  we 
cannot  say,  therefore,  whether  any  wiU  be 
made :  or  if  made,  whether  it  will  contain 
stipulations  on  any  of  the  subjects  I  have  enu- 
merated. The  constitutional  call  for  the  exer- 
cise of  our  discretion,  cannot  yet  be  made.  It 
is  not,  therefore,  the  case  of  a  demand  on  us 
for  the  execution  of  a  treaty,  nor  is  it  precisely 
(although  I  think  it  ought  to  be  governed  by 
the  same  rules)  that  of  an  ordinary  appropria- 
tion for  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  pre-ex- 
istent  officers.  It  resembles  it  in  this — that  the 
office,  although  not  created  by  law,  is  created 
by  the  law  of  nations,  and  recognized  by  the 
constitution,  and  that  the  appointment  to  fill  it, 
has  already  been  constitutionally  made ;  and, 
as  was  weE  remarked  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  Buchanan,)  whether  we 
make  the  appropriation  or  not,  the  gentlemen 
who  are  named  are  Ministers,  and  the  treaties 
they  may  make,  when  ratified  by  the  Senate, 
will  be  law,  in  all  points  that  do  not  require  the 
agency  of  the  House  to  carry  them  into  effect. 
It  differs  only  in  these  features — that  the  ap- 
propriation is  asked  for  to  pay  the  agent,  be- 
fore the  duty  is  performed,  and  that  the  mo- 
tives for  the  appointment  have  been  detailed 
to  us. 

I  proceed  to  consider,  which  I  promise  to  do 
very  briefly,  what  are  those  good  effects. 

The  first,  in  the  order  of  the  Message — and 
certainly  not  the  least  in  importance,  although 
it  has  been  deemed  proper  to  treat  it  with  lev- 


ity— is  the  cultivation  of  a  spirit  of  amity  and 
good  feeling  between  us  and  neighbors  with 
whom  we  must  necessarily  be  on  good  or  bad 
terms.  Our  relative  situations  forbid  the  exist- 
ence of  that  cold  calculating  jealousy  which 
has  been  recommended:  we  must  be  good 
friends,  or  troublesome  neighbors.  Our  inter- 
est, as  well  as  political  policy,  prescribe  the 
former  relation  to  them ;  and  nothing  would 
ensure  the  latter  so  effectually  as  a  refusal 
(SDUch  it  in  what  terms  you  will)  of  an  invita- 
tion the  most  flattering  to  national  pride,  that 
exists  in  the  annals  of  diplomacy. 

He  who  does  not  feel,  with  patriotic  exulta- 
tion, the  proud,  the  dignified  place  that  we 
shall  occupy  on  this  occasion,  can  never  be  con- 
vinced by  argument.  "We  are  invited,  not  to' 
preside  in  the  council — ^that  would  be  a  vain 
distinction — but  to  "  fix  with  our  neighbors  the 
great  principles  of  international  law,"  in  which 
it  is  "  presumed  " — I  quote  from  one  of  the 
invitations — "  that  we  possess  more  light  upon- 
the  subject  than  the  other  States  of  this  hem- 
isphere ;"  and  in  which  it  is  added,  that,  al- 
though "  other  parties  may  propose  their  views, 
yet  the  voice  of  the  United  States  wUl  be  heard 
with  deference  and  respect."  For  my  own 
part,  I  feel  an  additional  pride  in  being  the  cit- 
izen of  a  Eepublic  thus  distinguished ;  thus 
appealed  to ;  not  for  the  exercise  of  its  force, 
or  the  aid  of  its  subsidy ;  but  for  the  participa^ 
tion  of  a  more  precious  treasure — its  experi- 
ence, its  knowledge,  its  science  in  government, 
and  in  national  law — a  treasure,  of  which  we 
may  be  profuse  without  extravagance,  and  the 
employment  of  which  will  bring  us  the  interest 
of  honor  abroad  and  self-esteem  at  home. 

And  who  are  they,  sir,  who  have  given  this 
invitation  ?  Who  are  they  that  gentlemen  wish 
us  to  disgust  by  coldly,  or  proudly,  or  suspi- 
ciously, declining  it  ?  They  are  those,  sir,  who 
have  a  right  to  our  advice.  Our  example  gave 
them  the  great  lesson  of  independence ;  our 
struggles  taught  them  perseverance ;  our  suc- 
cess animated,  and  our  prosperity  has  encour- 
aged and  inspired  them ;  they  have  copied  our 
political  institutions,  and  the  characters  of  our 
statesmen  and  heroes  are  the  objects  of  their 
emulation  and  respect ;  and,  if  our  Revolution 
had  never  taken  place,  they  would  still  have 
been  poor  oppressed  colonies,  crouching  under 
the  rod  of  a  European  master.  With  ^  these 
reasons  for  national  attachment  to  us,  shall  we 
have  none  for  them  ;  and,  wrapping  ourselves 
in  a  cold-hearted  policy,  shall  we  deny  them 
the  common  courtesies  of  civilized  national  in- 
tercourse ?  Sir,  in  this  part  of  my  argument, 
I  am  not  advocating  any  alliance,  (I  am  sick  of 
the  eternal  repetition  of  the  epithet  "  entan- 
gling,") or  other  political  connection  that  may 
involve  us  in  war  or  other  difficulty ;  a  kind 
feeling,  a  free  intercourse,  the  exchange  of 
good  offices ;  the  friendship  arising  from  a  sim- 
ilarity of  institutions :  aU  those  things,  better  felt 
than  described,  which  produce  national  as  well 
as  individual  friendships,  and  which  lead  to  ex- 
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planations  of  misunderstandings,  tliat  would,  if 
fomented  by  the  opposite  feelings,  break  out 
into  quaiTels  and  war.  These  are  all  I  recom- 
mend, and  these  are  certainly  effects  that  may 
reasonably  be  expected  from  the  mission. 

Instead  of  this,  what  are  we  told  ?  Guard 
against  this  national  attachment — forget  that 
they  are  struggling  for  that  inestimable  bless- 
ing which  you  have  obtained ;  forget  that  you 
first  set  the  example  which  they  follow  ;  forget 
that  you  were  the  first  to  cheer  and  encourage 
and  salute  them  by  a  recognition  of  their  title 
to  a  place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth ; 
throw  away  the  advantages  resulting  from 
their  neighborhood — convert  it  into  a  curse  by 
jealousy  of  their  motives ;  tell  them  that  you 
consider  their  glorious  independence  as  not  so 
advantageous  to  you  as  the  former  state  of  vas- 
salage in  which  they  were  held ;  call  them  am- 
hitious  milita/rf  Republics,  and  guard  your- 
selves particularly  against  any  connection  with 
them :  for  they  are  your  natueal  enemies. 
.  Peace  with  Great  Britain,  as  with  all  the 
world ! — free  intercourse ! — the  most  friendly 
feelings ! — ^gratitude,  if  you  will,  for  the  insti- 
tutions we  derive  from  her ;  but  no  alliance ; 
no  standing  with  her  against  the  whole,  or  any 
part  of  the  world.  Yet,  sir,  we  are  not  with- 
out our  sympathies.  Since  my  friend  will  have 
them,  I  could  enumerate  a  string  of  them, 
almost  as  long,  and  quite  as  applicable,  as  Fal- 
staff 's,  as  thus :  John  Bull  loves  money — so 
does  Jonathan:  "there's  sympathy  for  you." 
John  Bull  loves  trade — so  does  Jonathan : 
"  there's  more  sympathy."  John  boasts  of  his 
valor  and  liberty — so  does  Jonathan.  "  Go  to, 
then,  would  you  desire  better  sympathy." 
John  has  a  quick  sense  of  his  political  and 
commercial  interests ;  and,  wherever  they  are 
discussed,  his  most  able  diplomatic  agents  are, 
invited  or  uninvited,  to  be  found.  Here,  sir, 
my  parallel  ends.  So  does  not  Jonathan.  He 
will  not  accept  the  most  respectful  invitation ; 
he  closes  his  lips,  he  stops  his  ears,  and,  in 
continual  dread  of  entangling  alliances,  he 
neglects  his  interests  and  disgusts  his  friends. 

Next  to  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  a 
general  friendly  understanding,  is  that  which 
we  promise  to  ourselves  and  to  the  world  from 
the  discussion  of  liberal  principles  of  interna- 
tional law.  Those  which  are  intended  to  as- 
certain the  rights  of  neutrals,  in  time  of  war, 
are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  our  interest, 
under  the  pacific  policy,  which,  I  trust,  we  shall 
always  maintain,  when  it  can  be  done  with 
honor.  Those  which  go  to  regulate  the  con- 
duct of  belligerents  towards  each  other,  in  car- 
rying on  the  unprofitable  contest,  will  serve  the 
cause  of  humanity,  and  redound  to  the  endless 
glory  of  that  nation  whose  enlightened  policy 
first  suggested,  and  whose  persevering  efforts 
shall  have  established  them  in  the  code  of  na- 
tions, as  they  have  always  been  established  in 
that  comprehensive,  enlightened  self-interest, 
which  should  be  the  basis  of  all  law. 

Among  the  most  important  of  tiiose  which 


regard  neutral  rights,  are  the  restriction  of 
blockades,  and  a  reduction  and  proper  designa- 
tion of  the  list  of  articles  forming  contraband 
of  war,  and  the  establishment  of  the  principle 
that  free  ships  make  free  goods. 

But  the  object  of  a  general  nature  to  be  dis- 
cussed at  this  meeting,  on  which  my  friend 
dwells  with  the  most  pleasure,  is  the  protec- 
tion of  private  property  on  the  ocean  from 
seizure  and  pillage ;  by  which  I  mean,  not  only 
the  abolition  of  privateering,  but  a  complete 
exemption  from  capture,  whether  by  pnbhc  or 
private  ships :  placing  private  property  and 
private  industry  on  the  sea,  upon  the  same 
footing  upon  which  the  humane  principles  of 
modem  warfare  have  placed  it  upon  the  land ; 
making  it  as  disgraceful  for  an  Admiral  to  en- 
rich himself  by  the  capture  of  a  trader,  as  for 
a  General  to  pillage  the  cottage  of  a  peasant. 

I  now  approach  the  subject  which  •  has  ex- 
cited all  the  fears,  called  forth  all  the  preju- 
dices, and  employed  all  the  talent  and  elo- 
quence of  those  who  oppose  the  measure — ^the 
discussions  that  may  arise  on  the  declaration 
made  by  Mr.  Monroe,  that  we  could  not  see 
with  indifference  the  interference  of  any  for- 
eign powers  in  the  dispute  between  Spain  and 
her  colonies.  This,  has  been  called  a  pledge, 
and  so  I  consider  it — a  pledge,  not  to  ourselves 
or  our  posterity,  which  I  should  consider  a  sub- 
terfuge rmworthy  a  great  nation,  as  well  as  a 
solecism  in  language — ^but  a  pledge  to  the 
world,  that  we  would  interfere,  according  to 
our  means,  to  resist  such  interference.  And  it 
is  one  which,  although  made  by  one  branch  of 
the  Government,  was  ratified  by  the  sentiments 
of  aU,  and  would  have  been  redeemed  by  the 
spirit  of  the  people.  But  that  pledge  related 
only  to  the  state  of  things  that  then  existed. 
It  was  made  when  all  the  great  powers  of  Eu- 
rope, except  Great  Britain,  were  confederated 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  putting  down  all 
representative  government  in  Europe ;  when 
the  object  of  the  Confederation  bad  been 
effected  in  Naples,  and  was  in  full  operation 
against  Spain,  and  when  the  extension  of  the 
same  principles  to  America,  then  not  only  a 
probable  event,  but  one  known  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  deliberation,  would  have  endangered 
our  own  political  institutions.  The  declaration 
of  the  President  was,  at  the  time,  understood 
to  have  been  made  with  the  concurrence  of 
Great  Britain,  and,  together  with  the  interfer- 
ence and  remonstrances  of  that  power,  to  have 
produced  the  abandonment  of  the  design. 
This  pledge,  however,  is  now  represented  as 
being  intended  for  the  foundation  of  an  alliance 
with  Spanish  America,  to  resist  any  interfer- 
ence whatever  in  their  war  with  Spain — and  I 
confess  that  the  generality  of  the  terms  ap- 
pears to  have  produced  this  impression  on  some 
of  those  Republics — and  that  they  may  be  fully 
undeceived;  that  the  true  import  of  the 
declaration  may  be  satisfactorily  explained ;  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  I  advocate  the  mis- 
sion :  whUe,  on  the  other  hand,  I  cannot  agree 
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to  the  amendment  which  forhids  discussion  on 
the  subject.  The  circumstances  under  which 
the  declaration  was  made,  have  passed  away ; 
they  are  not  likely  again  to  recur;  hut,  I 
should  wish  all  Europe  to  understand,  that  if 
they  should,  our  conduct  would  redeem  the 
pledge  our  Executive  then  made.  How  our 
neutral  relations  are  to  be  affected  by  this  sub- 
ject, I  cannot  conceive.  As  far  as  it  applies  to 
■  the  island  of  Cuba,  it  has  been  repeated  and 
enforced,  and  most  frankly  avowed  to  the  only 
parties  it  could  affect ;  and,  far  from  producing 
any  hostile  feeling  in  them,  or  any  expression 
of  dissatisfaction,  even  its  propriety  was  ac- 
knowledged and  acquiesced  in.  The  only  two 
powers  to  either  of  which  Cuba  could  be  trans- 
ferred, to  our  detriment,  are  France  and  Great 
Britain ;  and  both  of  those  nations  have  heard 
our  declarations  on  that  subject,  with  the  ex- 
press acknowledgment  that  they  were  proper. 
Does  any  gentleman  doubt  this,  let  him  refer  to 
Mr.  Brown's  note  to  the  Baron  Damas,  of  the 
2d  of  January  last.  In  repeating  to  that  Min- 
ister the  conversation  he  had  held  with  him,  he 
says :  "  In  the  conference  with  which  your  Ex- 
cellency honored  me  this  day,  I  repeated  the 
same  assurances  (that  '  the  United  States  could 
not  see  with  indifference  Porto  Eico  and  Cuba 
passing  from  Spain  to  any  other  power,')  and 
added,  with  a  view  of  guarding  beforehand 
against  any  possible  difficulties  that  might 
arise,  that  my  Government  could  not  consent  to 
the  occupation  of  those  islands  by  any  other 
European  power  than  Spain,  under  amy  contin- 
gency wTtatever." 

Now,  sir,  what  did  the  Baron  de  Damas  say 
to  this  explicit  declaration  ?  Did  he  complain 
of  it,  as  gentlemen  do  here,  as  a  breach  of  our 
neutral  duties,  as  an  interference  with  the  con- 
cerns of  other  nations  ?  Did  he  warn  us  that 
it  would  draw  down  the  ire  of  the  Holy  Alli- 
ance, or  of  any  of  its  members  ?  No,  sir ;  Mr. 
Brown  tells  his  Excellency  that  he  understood 
him  to  say,  "  that  the  policy  and  views  of  the 
United  States  corresponded  with  those  of  his 
Majesty^  Oovernment ;"  and  his  Excellency 
does  not  correct  the  statement.  Thus  much 
for  France.  Great  Britain  has  gone  further : 
for  her  agent  in  Mexico  identifies  himself  with 
Mr.  Poinsett  in  the  communications  received 
and  made  on  the  appearance  of  a  French  fleet 
in  those  seas.  Our  views  on  the  whole  subject 
are  made  known  to  the  Russian  Government, 
on  Mr.  Middleton's  application  to  Count  Kes- 
selrode ;  and  by  him  communicated  to  aU  the 
courts  of  Europe,  including  Spain;  and  yet, 
we  hear  nowhere  but  in  our  Legislature,  the 
slightest  complaint  of  those  views,  or  any  inti- 
mation that  they  are  not  acknowledged  to  be 
just.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  the  most  fatal 
effects  are  anticipated.  Entangling  alliances ! 
War  !  with  all  its  horrors,  are  to  be  the  imme- 
diate and  inevitable  result  of  a  declaration  re- 
ceived without  complaint  by  all  the  world,  and 
with  express  approbation  by  those  whom  it 
will  most  affect. 


I  come  now,  sir,  to  the  subject  which  I  con- 
sider as  of  the  most  vital  importance  of  aU 
those  that  are  contemplated  by  this  mission — 
the  condition  of  Cuba.  Any  change  must  be 
one  that  we  cannot  regard  without  the  liveliest 
interest.  Its  transfer  to  a  foreign  European 
power  has  been  already,  in  some  measure,  con- 
sidered ;  our  right  to  interfere  to  prevent  this 
has  been  shown  to  have  been  acknowledged 
and  acquiesced  in.  It  is  a  right  arising  not 
•nly  from  the  danger  of  vicinity,  but  from  the 
command  which  the  power  holding  that  island 
would  have  over  the  commercial  intercourse  of 
all  the  Western  States,  with  our  own  country, 
and  the  rest  of  the  world.  New  Orleans,  as  a 
port  of  export,  is  now  the  second  in  the  Union, 
and  soon  will  be  the  first.  It  employs  more 
shipping  belonging  to  other  States  than  any 
other  port  does.  It  cannot  be  suffered,  then, 
that  any  foreign  power  should  be  placed  in  a 
situation  which  would  enable  it  to  interrupt 
this  commerce ;  the  first  of  all  laws,  that  of 
self-preservation,  justifies  our  interference,  and 
no  decorous  language  can  be  too  strong  to  ex- 
press a  determination  not  to  suffer  it.  But  this 
is  not  the  worst  state  of  things  that  may  grow 
out  of  events  relating  to  this  island :  an  evil  of 
more  appalling  magnitude  threatens  us  from 
this  quarter,  and  more  immediately  hangs  over 
my  constituents,  and  the  people  of  other  States, 
who,  like  them,  have  a  number  of  slaves ;  and 
it  is  this  danger  which  I  hope  may  be  avoided 
by  negotiation :  that  is  my  principal  induce- 
ment for  favoring  this  measure.  All  the  other 
objects  are  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  justify, 
but  this  renders  it,  in  my  judgment,  impera- 
tively necessary.  AU  this  made  me  look  with 
anxiety  to  the  objections  drawn  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  assembly,  which,  it  was  said,  ought 
to  prevent  our  being  represented  at  it.  From 
a  close  attention  to  all  the  documents,  I  could 
see  in  it  nothing  but  a  deliberate  diplomatic 
meeting,  in  the  consultations  of  which,  the 
part  which  we  were  to  take  would  be  deter- 
mined by  the  powers  and  instructions  of  our 
own  Ministers ;  and  as  I  could  not  but  believe 
the  solemn  official  declaration  of  the  President^ 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  power  and  instructions 
he  intended  to  give,  this  objection,  and  others 
of  a  minor  nature,  with  the  refutation  of  which 
I  will  not  detain  the  committee,  yielded  to  my 
sense  of  duty  in  giving  effect  to  a  measure  that 
may  avert  from  the  State  I  represent,  one  of 
the  most  dreadful  scourges  which  Divine  Provi- 
dence has  ever  permitted  to  fall  on  a  nation. 
It  is  known,  sir,  that  the  invasion  of  Cuba  has 
been  projected  for  some  time  past  by  the  united 
powers  of  Colombia  and  Mexico.  That  inva- 
sion, if  made  with  a  force  insufficient  to  re- 
press the  slaves — ^if  it  should  depend  for  its 
success  on  their  insurrection — or,  if  their 
emancipation  should  be  proclaimed,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  conquest ;  in  either  of  these 
events  the  result  would  be  such  as  cannot  be 
regarded  without  apprehension.  In  the  North- 
ern and  Middle  States  they  are  not  considered 
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as  they  ought  to  be ;  not  from  any  disregard 
to  the  fate  of  their  southern  neighbors — I  do 
not  impute  to  them  such  criminal  indifference 
— but  not  being  themselves  exposed  to  it,  they 
have  never  considered,  never  calculated  the 
danger.  They  know  Cuba  as  a  place  of  mer- 
cantile resort— as  an  excellent  market  for  their 
merchandise — and  its  vicinity  to  us  has  only 
been  thought  of  in  relation  to  the  length  of  the 
voyage,  and  the  rate  of  insurance.  But  they 
have  had  no  occasion  to  reflect,  that  a  few 
hours,  in  an  open  boat,  may  bring  its  inhab- 
itants to  Florida,  and  a  voyage  of  little  more 
difficulty,  to  Louisiana,  Alabama,  Georgia,  and 
Carolina.  Nor  have  they  considered  the  con- 
sequences of  such  a  neighborhood  to  the  citi- 
zens of  those  States — consequences  which  I 
shall  not  endeavor  to  depict — certain  conse- 
quences to  the  miserable  masters  of  the  Island 
itself,  which  must  be  the  scene  of  their  opera- 
tions :  scarcely  less  certain  to  the  States  I  have 
named.  A  temporary  absence  alone  prevented 
my  being  an  eye-witness  to  the  devastation  of 
insurgent  slaves  in  my  own  State,  to  the  shock- 
ing but  necessary  severity  which  attended  its 
suppression,  and  to  the  increased  rigor  which 
the  abortive  attempt  of  the  guilty  brought  on 
the  unoffending.  My  nearest  connections  were 
among  the  few  survivors  who  escaped  from  the 
smoking  and  bloody  ruins  of  that  fair  island, 
once  the  seat  of  commerce,  wealth,  ease,  hos- 
pitality, and  happiness,  where  the  indulgent 
master  ruled  with  a  paternal  hand  the  content- 
ed slave,  until  a  fatal  revolution,  such  as  is  now 
perhaps  preparing  for  Cuba,  suddenly  covered 
it  with  carnage  and  desolation,  and,  in  the 
struggle,  severity  and  revenge  produced  atroci- 
ties at  which  human  nature  shudders,  and 
which  no  good,  promised  by  a  false  philan- 
thropy, can  ever  compensate.  Every  one  who 
lives  in  a  country  where  slavery  has  been  es- 
tablished, must  ponder  seriously  on  those 
scenes,  and  the  recital  of  what  has  happened ; 
the  danger  of  its  recurrence,  and  the  means  of 
avoiding  it,  must  naturally  make  a  more  seri- 
ous impression  on  his  mind,  than  on  that  of 
one  more  remote  from  the  dangers.  To  me, 
froEtt  the  circumstances  I  have  named,  they 
come  home  with  redoubled  force ;  and  when  I 
reflect  that,  in  voting  for  the  measure  proposed, 
I  may  possibly  avert  those  evils  from  my  con- 
stituents ;  when  I  think  on  the  consequences 
of  a  false  judgment,  in  a  matter  of  this  mo- 
ment, I  feel  the  responsibility  of  my  station,  to 
my  conscience,  my  country,  and  my  God. 

Mr.  Eebd  nest  rose,  and  spoke  to  the  follow- 
ing effect : 

Mr.  Chairman  :  I  consider  the  proposed  mis- 
sion to  Panama  as  highly  important  to  the 
United  States.  I  also  consider  the  amendments 
offered  by  the  gentlemen  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
MoLane)  and  Virginia  (Mr.  Eives)  to  the  reso- 
lution now  before  us,  as  deeply  affecting  the 
principles  of  our  Government.  These  subjects 
demand  our  deliberate  consideration.  I  will 
ask  the  indulgence  of  the  committee  to  state, 


in  a  plain  and  concise  manner,  my  views  upon 
both  propositions. 

The  main  question  presented  for  the  deliber- 
ation of  the  committee  is.  Shall  we  make  the 
appropriation  necessary  to  defray  the  expense 
of  a  mission  to  Panama?  The  question  now 
more  immediately  under  consideration,  is  the 
amendments  of  the  gentlemen  from  Delaware 
and  Virginia  to  the  resolution  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Foreign  Affairs,  resolving  that  it  is  ex- 
pedient to  appropriate  the  funds  necessary  to 
enable  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  send  Ministers  to  the  Congress  at  Pana- 
ma. 

I  shall  first  consider  the  amendments  above 
referred  to.  These  amendments  appear  to  me 
to  deserve  much  consideration :  for,  in  my 
judgment,  they  are  hostile  to  the  spirit  of  the 
constitution,  and  at  variance  with  the  uniform 
usage  of  this  House  since  the  first  organization 
of  the  Government.  These  amendments  have 
been  termed  "  the  expression  of  an  opinion." 
They  unquestionably  are  the  expression  of  an 
opinion :  but  are  they  the  expression  of  an 
opinion  proper  for  us  to  give?  Are  we  au- 
thorized by  the  constitution  to  express  such 
opinions,  and  in  such  manner  ? 

The  amendments,  in  my  judgment,  are  unau- 
thorized by  the  constitution,  and  of  dangerous 
tendency.  If  unauthorized  by  the  constitu- 
tion, it  must  be  dangerous  for  the  House  of 
Eepresentatives,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  as- 
sume the  power  and  corresponding  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  amendments  referred  to  are  no 
more  nor  less  than  instructions  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Ministers.  We  have  no  power  to  in- 
struct. It  is  therefore  an  assumption  of  power, 
unauthorized  by  the  constitution. 

Some  embarrassment  has  been  felt  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  subject  has  been  present- 
ed to  us.  The  Message  of  the  President,  re- 
questing an  appropriation,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means.  The  Message 
of  the  President,  in  answer  to  our  call  for  in- 
formation respecting  the  Panama  mission,  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
Both  committees  have  reported  to  the  House. 
The  one,  that  the  proposed  mission  to  Panama 
is  expedient — the  other  have  reported  a  bill 
granting  the  money  necessary  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  the  mission.  We  treat  the  report  and 
bill  as  distinct  subjects.  I  consider  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  as  an  able 
one,  but  the  appropriation  bill  is  the  real  sub- 
ject, and  the  only  one,  upon  which  we  are 
called  to  act  in  relation  to  the  Panama  mission. 
The  appropriation  involves  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  or  so  much  of  it 
as  proves  the  expediency  of  making  the  appro- 
priation. 

The  report  and  bill  refer  to  one  and  the  same 
subject-matter.  The  one  is  the  reasoning — the 
other  the  result.  The  close  of  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  is,  "Sesolved, 
That  it  is  expedient  to  appropriate  the  funds 
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necessary  to  enable  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  send  Ministers  to  Panama." 

The  Committee  of  "Ways  and  Means,  because 
it  is  expedient,  adopting  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Foreign  Affairs,  for  its  result,  bring 
in  a  bin  to  appropriate  $40,000  for  that  pur- 
pose. In  one  word,  the  money  is  to  be  appro- 
priated because  it  is  expedient,  and  this  as- 
sumes the  substance  of  the  report.  But  gen- 
tlemen insist  upon  amending  the  report,  by 
adding  conditions.  The  money  shall  be  appro- 
priated because  it  is  expedient,  and  it  is  expe- 
dient, provided  certain  amendments  referred  to 
(now  before  us)  be  adopted;  which  amend- 
ments are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  instruc- 
tions to  the  Executive  and  our  Ministers.  I 
refer  to  the  amendments,  which  I  will  not 
trouble  the  committee  to  read.  We  then  make 
the  appropriation  conditionally.  We  have  no 
authority  to  annex  a  condition  to  our  appropri- 
ation, nor  do  we  attempt  it  in  the  appropria- 
tion bill.  But  we  attempt  it  in  the  report  of 
the  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs,  which  lays 
down  the  principle  on  which  the  appropriation 
rests.  To  illustrate  the  subject  farther,  it  is 
the  usual  course  in  this  House  for  a  committee 
to  make  a  report  setting  forth  the  reasons  why 
money  should  be  granted,  with  a  biU  making 
the  appropriation.  Suppose  this  had  been  the 
mode  in  the  present  case.  Suppose  the  Com- 
mittee of  Foreign  Affairs  had  made  a  report 
that  it  was  expedient  to  appropriate  the  money 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  mission,  with  a 
bill  making  the  appropriation.  All  this  might 
well  be  united.  Add  the  amendments  pro- 
posed, which  are  the  conditions — the  instruc- 
tions. If  these  instructions  were  incorporated 
in  the  act,  would  such  an  act  pass  the  House  or 
Senate  ?  I  presume  not.  Yet,  in  fact,  by  the 
amendments  proposed,  the  same  thing  would 
be  effected,  so  fai"  as  to  declare  and  publish  the 
opinion  of  this  House.  I  contend  that  the 
amendments  proposed  do  go  to  express  the 
opinion  of  the  House  of  Representatives  as  to 
what  should  be  the  instructions ;  that  they  ex- 
press an  opinion  that  the  appropriation  should 
be  conditional.  It  is  an  unwarrantable  assump- 
tion of  power.  We  have  no  constitutional 
right  to  instruct  or  annex  conditions  to  an  ap- 
propriation of  the  present  character.  As  we 
have  no  constitutional  authority  in  the  case,  we 
have  no  right  to  attempt  to  reach  the  object 
indirectly.  I  am  aware  that,  as  we  have  no 
power  or  control  over  our  ambassadors,  and 
cannot  annex  a  condition  to  an  act  making  an 
appropriation  for  their  support,  our  instructions 
and  opinions  as  to  the  condition  of  the  grant, 
are  not  obligatory.  Still,  it  is  intended  that 
these  amendments,  expressing  such  opinion  and 
instructions,  placed  in  alliance  and  near  con- 
nection with  the  appropriation  biU,  shall  have 
an  influence.  In  my  opinion,  as  far  as  they 
may  have  an  influence  upon  the  Executive,  or 
elsewhere,  it  wiU  be  of  evil  tendency. 

But    the    gentleman    from    Delaware    (Mr. 
MoLans)  has  informed  us  that  he  would  not 


have  proposed  his  amendment,  if  our  opinion 
had  not  been  requested  by  the  Executive. 
How  has  our  opinion  been  requested  ?  "  The 
President,  in  his  Message  to  this  House,  ob- 
served, that  '  the  concurrence  of  the  House  to 
the  measure,  by  the  appropriations  necessary 
for  carrying  it  into  effect,  is  alike  subject  to  its 
free  determination,  and  indispensable  to  the 
fulfilment  of  the  intention.' " 

The  Executive  asks  no  opinion,  but  the  opin- 
ion which  we  can  constitutionally  express,  by 
granting  or  withholding  the  appropriation. 
He  could  ask  no  other  opinion.  The  power 
and  responsibility  of  giving  instructions  to 
Ministers  and  Ambassadors  is  intrusted  alone 
with  the  Executive.  The  constitution  has 
wisely  placed  it  there.  There  let  it  remain. 
But  suppose  it  possible  that  the  Executive 
should  so  far  forget  himself  as  to  request  the 
opinion  of  this  House  in  relation  to  the  instruc- 
tions which  it  might  be  proper  to  give  our 
Ministers?  Would  gentlemen  be  prepared  to 
grant  such  a  request  ?  Would  they  be  ready  to 
assume  the  power  and  the  responsibility  neces- 
sarily connected  with  it  ?  I  trust  not.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  assume  Executive  power  or 
Executive  responsibility. 

I  will  now  make  some  remarks  in  favor  of 
the  proposed  mission  to  Panama,  and  of  the 
appropriation  necessary  to  effectuate  that  object. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his 
Message  to  both  Houses  of  Congress,  informed 
us  "  that  the  Governments  of  Colombia,  of  Mex- 
ico, and  Central  America,  had  severally  invited 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  be 
represented  at  the  Congress  of  Panama,  to  de- 
liberate upon  objects  of  peculiar  concernment 
to  this  hemisphere." 

The  President  has  given  us  the  letters  of  in- 
vitation from  these  foreign  powers — ^presenting 
generally  their  views  of  the  objects  and  busi- 
ness of  the  proposed  Congress.  He  has  also 
given  us  the  answers,  on  the  part  of  the  Execu- 
tive, to  those  invitations.  They  have  been  so 
often  adverted  to  in  this  debate,  that  I  forbear 
to  trouble  the  committee  by  referring  to  any 
particular  part.  '■ 

The  President  has  nominated  two  distin- 
guished men  as  Envoys  Extraordinary  and 
Ministers  Plenipotentiary.  He  has,  in  a  com- 
munication to  the  Senate,  and,  also,  in  a  com- 
munication to  this  House,  both  of  which  are 
before  us,  stated  explicitly  his  views  in  relation 
to  the  mission.  His  views  have  given  evidence 
of  talent,  and  wisdom,  and  benevolence,  which 
demand,  and  will,  in  some  day,  receive,  the 
tribute  of  the  admiration  and  love  of  all  the 
American  nations,  north  and  south,  and  of  the 
world.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States,  after 
due  deliberation,  have  approved  of  the  nomi- 
nation. The  President  has  now  submitted  the 
"  propriety  of  making  an  appropriation  to  our 
candid  consideration  and  enlightened  patriot- 
ism." We  are  called  upon  to  give  our  sanction 
to  the  mission,  by  making  the  necessary  appro- 
priation. 
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The  objects  of  the  mission  are  various.  They 
unite  duty  and  interest — our  own  good  and  the 
good  of  nations.  But  some  gentlemen  are 
alarmed.  They  apprehend  evil.  If  we  meet 
in  Congress  at  Panama,  they  insist  that  we 
must  engage  in  all  the  deliberations  which  may 
come  under  their  consideration,  and  be  finally 
bound  by  the  result.  This  view  is,  in  my  hum- 
ble opinion,  entirely  erroneous — contrary  to 
the  opinions  expressed  in  the  invitation  of 
those  nations;  contrary  to  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed in  reply  to  their  invitation ;  and  con- 
trary to  the  express  declarations  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  communications  to  us.  I  wiU  not 
trouble  the  committee  by  reading  extracts  from 
these  documents,  as  they  are  before  us,  and 
contradict  the  above  opinions  and  apprehen- 
sions. Those  nations  do,  indeed,  solicit  us  to 
afford  them  the  light  of  our  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience, where  we  may  have  no  direct  inter- 
est but  the  hope  of  doing  good.  They  will 
meet  in  Congress  for  various  purposes ;  but 
they  do  not  invite  or  desire  us  to  join  them, 
further  than  interest  and  duty  require  union. 
Is  there  a  man  in  this  committee  who  believes 
our  Ministers  will  be  bound  to  take  a  share  in 
discussions  upon  subjects  in  which  we  have  no 
interest?  Is  there  a  man  in  this  committee 
who  believes  our  Ministers  wiU  be  bound  by  a 
majority  of  the  Congress  without  their  own 
consent?  If,  peradventure,  any  stipulations 
should  be  agreed  upon  which  the  President  and 
Senate  did  not  approve,  would  they  not  be  re- 
jected ?  Is  there  a  man  in  this  committee  who 
does  not  believe  that  the  President  will  give 
instructions  conformably  to  his  communications 
made  to  this  House?  Is  not  the  Executive 
bound,  by  every  consideration  of  honor  and 
duty,  to  he  cautions  in  giving  his  instructions  ? 
There  can  be  no  danger.  Some  gentlemen 
seem  strangely  and  unnecessarily  alarmed.  Be- 
side, whether  there  be  danger  or  not,  the  Pres- 
ident must  decide,  and  the  people  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  wiU  hold  him  responsible  for  his  de- 
cision, if  we  do  not  wrongfully  interfere. 

Some  object  on  account  of  the  novelty  of  the 
mission;  others,  because  they  apprehend  we 
are  pledged  to  a  particular  policy :  for,  at  any 
rate,  they  have  found  the  word  pledge  in  the 
correspondence  of  one  of  our  Ministers,  (Mr. 
Poinsett.)  These  objections,  and,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  timid  and  unfounded  alarms,  are  excited 
by  a  few  expressions  of  foreign  Ministers,  and 
our  own,  perhaps  not  suflBciently  guarded. 
These  detached  expressions  seem,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  such  gentlemen,  to  outweigh  the 
whole  current  of  the  correspondence  of  our 
own  Government,  and  of  foreign  Governments, 
and  the  express  declaration  of  the  Executive 
as  to  the  policy  he  shall  pursue.  But  Mr. 
Poinsett  gave  an  informal  account  of  a  conver- 
sation between  himself  and  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment, in  which  he  mentions  the  word 
pledge.  It  yet  remains  very  doubtful  whether 
the  word  was  ever  used. 

Other  gentlemen  complain  that  it  is  a  depar- 


ture from  former  usage.  The  history  of  the 
South  American  Governments  is  an  anomaly  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  Seven  or  eight  na- 
tions have  been  emancipated,  as  it  were,  in  a 
day.  They  desire  to  meet  with  us ;  shall  we 
refuse,  because  such  an  event  never  has,  and, 
probably,  never  will  again  occur  ?  It  is  no  de- 
parture ifrom  principle.  Our  Ministers  will 
have  no  greater  power  than  has  been  given  to 
all  former  Plenipotentiaries.  If  it  be  unusual, 
let  it  be  remembered  that  it  corresponds  with 
an  unusual  and  wonderful  event  in  the  history 
of  Divine  Providence.  There  will  be  no  de- 
parture from  the  straight  and  narrow  path  of 
duty ;  no  departure  from  our  dearest  righto 
and  purest  principles.  I  accuse  no  man  of  mis- 
representation, in  garbling  extracts  from  the 
communications  so  liberally  given  us,  but  ap- 
peal to  the  whole  communications. 

The  President  has  fully  disclosed  his  views 
of  the  mission  ;  of  the  restrictions  and  limita- 
tions of  the  power  of  our  Ambassadors ;  that  it 
is  merely  consultative.  Yet  all  this  does  not 
seem  to  afford  some  gentlemen  any  satisfac- 
tion. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Brras)  has 
given  us  the  history  of  the  origin  of  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  Republics  of  South  America,  and  has 
quoted  from  several  eloquent  speeches  of  Mr. 
Clay.  I  do  not  perceive  his  object.  Does  the 
gentleman  mean  to  censure  the  vote  of  tliis 
House  upon  that  subject  ?  It  will  be  remem- 
bered it  was  a  very  extraordinary  vote.  Ac- 
cording to  my  recollection,  there  was  but  one 
solitary  No.  The  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  EivBs)  warns  us  not  to  be  influenced  by 
sympathy.  I  admit  that  even  sympathy  should 
be  subjected  to  the  wholesome  discipline  of  the 
understanding ;  but  I  trust  that  such  pure  and 
heavenly  affection  may  be  not  only  safely  in- 
dulged, but  encouraged.  At  the  same  "time, 
while  the  gentleman  warns  us  to  beware  of 
sympathy,  he  calls  to  his  aid  passions  of  a  more 
unworthy  character — ^passions  which  need  no 
excitement — ^fear,  anger,  jealousy.  He  would 
have  us  take  counsel  of  fear :  for  the  mission 
may  produce,  said  he,  war  with  England ;  and 
he  would  excite  our  anger  and  jealousy,  by  com- 
plaining that  Mexico  has  treated  England  with 
more  attention  and  respect  than  she  has  ti-eat- 
ed  us. 

Much  has  been  said  in  the  course  of  this  de- 
bate respecting  the  islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto 
Eico.  They  unquestionably  present  to  this  na- 
tion objects  of  great  difficulty  and  vast  impor- 
tance. I  do  not  propose  to  state  my  views. 
The  subject  has  been  ably  examined  by  others. 
I  could  but  notice  some  remarks  of  gentlemen 
opposed  to  the  mission. 

One  gentleman  has  informed  us  of  the  great 
value  of  our  trade  with  Cuba,  and  the  great 
amount  of  our  tonnage  employed  in  that  trade, 
and,  in  a  tone  of  censure  and  complaint,  suggests 
that  our  interests  in  relation  to  that  island  had 
not  been  sufficiently  regarded  by  the  Executive. 
Another  gentleman  severely  recriminates  the 
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Executive,  because  he  suggests  the  importance 
of  the  mission  to  Panama  in  a  commercial  view. 
This  suggestion  is  denominated  a  lure  held  out 
to  the  cupidity  of  merchants  and  mercenary 
men.  One  gentleman  is  afraid  of  entangling 
alliances,  fearing  that  they  may  result  in  war. 
Another  gentleman  denounces  the  Executive 
with  severe  censure  for  the  moderate  and  per- 
suasive language  which  has  been  held  towards 
Colombia  and  Mexico,  respecting  their  taking 
possession  of  Cuba.  He  would  have  it  made 
known  that  the  United  States  would  declare 
war  immediately  if  those  nations  should  take 
the  island.  Thus  the  Executive  is  accused  of 
neglecting  our  mercantile  interests;  of  being 
too  much  alive  to  and  concerned  for  those  in- 
terests ;  of  pursuing  a  course  too  daring  and 
hazardous ;  of  wanting  spirit  and  energy.  Yet 
all  these  agree  in  denouncing  his  conduct  as 
dangerous  and  wrong.  They  all  agree  that  he 
has  done  either  too  much  or  too  little. 

These  various  and  contradictory  opinions  pre- 
vailing in  this  House,  clearly  prove  our  incom- 
petency to  discharge  the  Executive  functions. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hemphill,  the  committee 
rose,  and 

The  House  adjourned. 


Thdesdat,  April  13. 
Mission  to  Panama. 

The  House  having  again  resumed  the  con 
sideration  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  of 
Foreign  Eelations,  approving  the  Mission  of  Pa- 
nama, with  the  amendments  proposing  a  quali- 
fication to  the  general  expression  of  approba- 
tion thereof — 

Mr.  Hemphill  rose,  and  addressed  the  com- 
mittee as  follows : 

The  resolution  which  has  been  offered  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  in  this  unpre- 
cedented case,  is  unconnected  with  the  bill  for 
the  appropriation ;  it  is  an  abstract  resolution, 
at  the  conclusion  of  an  able  report  of  the  com- 
mittee, setting  forth  their  reasons  at  large,  in 
favor  of  the  mission.  It  concurs  in  the  ex- 
pediency of  the  measure:  for  it  will  not  be 
said,  that  it  means  nothing  more  than  that  we 
are  constitutionally  bound  to  vote  for  the  ap- 
propriation. If  we  agree  to  this  resolution,  we 
acquiesce  in  the  expediency  of  the  measure,  in 
its  unlimited  character,  which  is  a  very  differ- 
ent thing  from  voting  simply  in  favor  of  the  ap- 
propriation bill,  as  I  intend  to  do. 

Although  the  reasoning  of  the  committee  is 
not  considered  as  bearing  on  the  treaty-making 
power,  the  amendment  is  opposed,  as  an  in- 
fringement of  that  power,  and  as  giving  instruc- 
tions and  conditions  to  our  Ministers.  But 
what  is  the  fact  ?  The  amendment  is  the  mere 
expression  of  the  will  of  this  House,  on  a  ques- 
tion of  great  national  concern ;  and  it  is  imma- 
terial how  the  opinion  of  this  House  reaches 
the  ears  of  the  President,  whether  by  the 
speeches  of  members,  or  the  general  approba- 
tion, or  disapprobation,  of  a  particular  measure. 


The  fact  being  ascertained  to  his  satisfac- 
tion, it  ought,  and  doubtless  would,  have  the 
same  influence  on  him,  as  a  formal  resolution : 
for  a  resolution  in  form  is  nothing  more:  it 
only  reduces  to  a  certainty  the  opinion  of  the 
House,  which  cannot  as  well  be  ascertained  in 
any  other  way ,-  and  its  object  is  to  apprise  the 
Executive  of  the  sentiments  of  the  Represent- 
atives of  the  people.  But  it  does  not  amount 
to  instructions ;  the  House  has  no  constitutional 
^pthority  to  give  instructions :  it  is  not  so  in- 
tended, nor  will  it  be  so  received— the  Executive, 
with  the  advantage  of  this  information,  will 
act  as  he  pleases,  and  take  the  responsibility.  It 
is  acknowledged  that  the  House  has  a  right  to 
express  an  abstract  opinion  on  great  national 
concerns ;  and  this  is  nothing  more.  The  ap- 
propriation bill  stands  by  itself,  and  if  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  is  not  desired  to  produce 
some  effect  on  the  public  opinion,  I  should  be 
glad  to  know  why  wo  are  called  upon  to  act 
on  it.  Pass  the  appropiiation  bUl,  and  that 
will  be  sufficient. 

I  will  here  be  allowed  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  committee  to  the  Message  and  documents 
from  whence  we  derive  our  information  on  the 
subject ;  and  I  will,  in  their  order,  advert  to 
the  letters  of  invitation,  and  the  answers  to 
them ;  and  to  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
been  received  and  treated,  by  the  Executive 
branch  of  the  Government.  The  letter  of 
Salazar,  under  the  date  of  the  second  of  No- 
vember, 1825,  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  men- 
tions that  the  honorable  Secretary  having  inti- 
mated, in  the  name  of  his  Grovernment,  that 
the  United  States,  if  formally  invited  by  Mexico 
and  Colombia,  and  apprised  of  the  subjects  to 
be  discussed,  would,  on  their  part,  appoint  a 
person  to  represent  them,  if  the  subject  should 
be  approved  of  by  the  United  States ;  the 
undersigned  is  accordingly  authorized,  by  his 
Grovernment,  to  address  this  invitation ;  which 
he  now  makes,  in  all  due  form.  The  subjects 
of  discussion  he  puts  in  two  classes : 

First.  Matters  peculiarly  and  exclusively 
concerning  the  belligerents. 

Second.  Matters  between  the  belligerents 
and  neutrals. 

The  United  States,  he  said,  will  not  take  part 
in  the  discussion  of  the  first  description ;  and 
he  confined  himself  to  the  latter.  He  then 
observed,  that  an  opportunity  would  be  afford- 
ed to  fix  some  principles  of  international  law. 
The  manner  in  which  all  colonizations  of  Eu- 
ropean powers,  on  the  American  continent, 
shall  be  resisted,  and  their  interference  in  the 
present  contest  between  Spain  and  her  former 
colonies  prevented,  ai'e  other  points  of  great 
interest.  Were  it  proper,  an  eventual  alliance, 
in  case  these  events  should  occur,  which  is 
within  the  range  of  possibilities,  and  the  treaty, 
of  which  no  use  should  be  made,  until  the 
casiis  fcederis  should  happen,  to  remain  secret ; 
or,  if  this  should  seem  premature,  a  convention 
so  anticipated  would  be  a  different  means  to 
secure  the  same  end,  of  preventing  foreign  in- 
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fluence  :  thia  is  a  matter  of  immediate  utility 
to  the  American  States  that  are  at  war  with 
Spain,  and  is  in  accordance  with  the  repeated 
declarations  and  protests  of  the  Cabinet  at 
"Washington.  The  conferences  held  on  this 
subject  being  confidential,  would  increase  mu- 
tual friendship,  and  promote  the  respective  in- 
terests of  the  parties.  The  African  slave  trade, 
and  the  relations  of  Hayti,  are  mentioned  as 
other  topics. 

Obregon's  letter  is,  in  substance,  the  same. 
After  observing  that,  being  informed  of  the 
concurrence  of  this  Government  in  the  idea  of 
discussing  the  first  point  in  a  Congress,  as  was 
desired,  and  that  it  would  send  representatives 
to  it  under  condition  that  the  neutrality  in 
which  it  stood  with  Spain  should  not  be  violat- 
ed, one  of  the  subjects  he  mentioned  which 
would  occupy  the  attention  of  the  Congress, 
would  be  the  resistance  or  opposition  to  the 
interference  of  any  neutral  nation,  in  the  ques- 
tion and  war  of  independence  between  the  new 
powers  of  the  continent  and  Spain. 

After  these  two  principal  subjects,  the  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
may  be  occupied  upon  others,  to  which  the 
existence  of  the  new  States  may  give  rise.  The 
United  States  of  America  may  send  their  Rep- 
resentatives to  take  part  in  those  questions, 
which,  long  since,  they  were  the  first  in  de- 
claring to  the  world  they  regarded  as  of  tran- 
ceiident  importance  to  the  interests  of  all  Amer- 
ica ;  and  in  others,  to  which  the  formation  of 
the  new  States  will  give  rise  ;  the  concurrence 
in  which  will,  moreover,  accomplish  the  object 
so  much  desired  by  the  respective  Governments, 
of  manifesting,  by  deeds,  the  disposition  and 
facility  which  the  powers  of  this  continent 
possess,  to  act  in  concert  in  the  common 
cause. 

The  objects  to  be  discussed  are,  first,  exclu- 
sively concerning  the  belligerents — and,  sec- 
ondly, between  the  belligerents  and  neutrals. 
What  is  the  plain  meaning  of  all  this  ?  The  first 
class  will  not  be  permitted  to  be  discussed; 
and  the  reason  is,  because  we  will  come  to  no 
conclusion  with  the  new  States  ui)on  them : 
and  it  would  be  useless,  and  beyond  the  range 
of  diplomacy,  to  enter  into  the  discussions  of 
subjects,  not  intended  by  either  party  to  be 
acted  upon.  But  the  means  of  making  effectual 
the  assertion  of  the  principle  of  colonization, 
and  of  resisting  interference  from  abroad  with 
the  domestic  concerns  of  the  American  Govern- 
ments, are  to  be  among  the  subjects  of  consul- 
tation at  Panama,  by  alliances,  and  mutual 
pledges,  if  terms  can  be  agreed  upon  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  each  party.  In  regard  to  the  inter- 
ference from  abroad  it  is  said  that  a  joint  decla- 
ration of  its  character,  and  exposure  of  it  to  the 
world,  may  be  probably  all  that  the  occasion 
would  require ;  and,  whether  the  United  States 
should  or  not  be  parties  to  such  a  declaration, 
may  justly  form  a  part  of  the  deliberations;  the 
means  of  resistance,  it  is  allowed,  are  generally 
to  be  discussed ;  and  it  would  be  strange,  and, 


I  presume,  without  example,  if  the  President 
should  instruct  our  Ministers  to  take  a  part  in 
the  consultation  of  the  means  of  resistance,  if 
it  was  his  intention  to  abstain  entirely  from 
any  agreement  on  the  subject.  He  has  con- 
veyed no  such  idea ;  he  merely  says,  it  would 
obviously  be  premature,  at  this  time,  to  antici- 
pate that  which  is  offered  merely  as  matter 
for  consultation.  With  regard  to  the  principle 
of  colonization,  it  is  said,  that  if  it  be  deemed 
advisable  to  contract  any  conventional  engage- 
ment on  this  topic,  our  views  would  extend  no 
further  than  to  a  mutual  pledge  of  the  parties 
to  the  compact  to  maintain  the  principle,  in  ap- 
plication to  its  own  territory,  and  to  permit  no 
colonial  lodgements  or  establishment  of  Euro- 
pean jurisdiction  upon  its  own  soil.  In  the 
Message  to  the  Senate  the  words  are,  "  Each 
will  guard  by  its  own  means."  If  these  mutual 
pledges  would  not  impose  beneficial  obligations, 
it  would  be  nugatory  to  enter  into  them ;  the 
object  is,  to  make  effectual  the  assertion  of  the 
principle.  The  United  States  does  not  require 
any  pledge  to  protect  its  own  soil ;  and  can  it 
be  imagined  that  any  pledge  will  be  made,  if 
the  southern  Republics  are  to  receive  no  advan- 
tage from  it?  They  are  to  use  their  own 
means ;  I  presume  the  meaning  of  that  is,  if 
assistance  is  received,  it  is  some  time  to  be  re- 
munerated. The  Executive  ^-iews  on  the  sub- 
ject cannot  be  confined  to  a  voluntary  permis- 
sion of  European  colonization :  for  no  means 
then  would  be  necessary,  as  no  resistance  would 
be  required.  The  views  of  Salazar  and  Obre- 
gon  are  explicit  on  the  subject ;  and  they  are 
nowhere  treated  otherwise  by  the  President. 
An  alUance  of  such  a  mysterious  character  as 
the  Message  exhibits,  would,  of  all  others,  he 
the  most  likely  to  entangle  us.  The  Republic 
would  expect  some  advantage,  and,  when  baf- 
fled, it  would  produce  irritation  and  cold  feel- 
ings. The  President  is  too  much  of  a  states- 
man to  enter  into  a  convention  which  would 
impose  no  obligations  on  either  of  the  parties. 
And  the  reasons  why  he  is  not  more  par- 
ticular, are,  because  it  would  be  premature, 
as  the  subjects  are  to  be  under  consultation, 
and  it  would  be  impolitic  in  him  to  disclose  his 
whole  views.  There  is  enough  that  he  is  will- 
ing to  act  on  these  subjects;  but,  to  use  his 
own  language,  to  concur  in  nothing  that  wiU 
import  hostility  to  Europe,  or  justly  excite  re- 
sentment in  any  of  the  States.  This  seems  to 
satisfy  many  gentlemen.  I  will  not  collect  all 
the  phrases  which  have  been  employed,  on  this 
point,  by  the  Ministers  of  the  Republics  of 
South  America,  and  the  heads  of  our  Govern- 
ment; they  are  in  substance  the  same,  but 
dressed  in  different  language.  I  will  take 
those  expressed  by  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

The  amendment  does  not  preclude  the  treaty- 
making  power  from  arguing  and  convincing  the 
Governments  of  South  America  of  the  impro- 
priety of  any  attempt  to  liberate  from  Spain 
the  islands  of  Porto  Rico  and  Cuba.   The  treaty- 
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making  power  is  left  free  to  discuss  and  to 
divert  them  from  this  subject,  if  it  lies  in  their 
power — and  even  to  enter  into  any  stipulation 
on  the  subject,  which  wUl  not  involve  us  in  any 
alliance,  offensive  or  defensive.  Of  all  the  sub- 
jects that  can  be  acted  upon  in  the  Congress, 
this  is  the  most  interesting  and  delicate  one  to 
us.  Still,  according  to  our  policy  we  cannot, 
and  ought  not,  to  bind  ourselves,  but  be  left  at 
liberty  to  act  according  to  circumstances,  when 
any  serious  apprehensions  may  arise,  that  any 
European  power  except  Spain  meditates  the 
design  of  possessing  the  sovereignty  of  these 
islands.  If  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  or  the 
United  South  American  States,  will  persist  in 
possessing  themselves  of  the  sovereignty  of 
these  islands,  which  wUl  be  as  disadvantageous 
to  ns  as  if  the  same  thing  was  effected  by  a 
European  Government,  our  first  power  of  resist- 
ance must  be  persuasion  and  advice ;  the  next 
must  depend  upon  the  time  and  circumstances. 
Would  Congress  now  pass  a  law  authorizing 
the  President  to  employ  the  forces  of  the  nation 
against  any  European  power  who  should  at- 
tempt to  take  the  sovereignty  of  these  islands 
from  Spain?  No,  they  would  not.  It  would 
be  a  daring  policy ;  the  people  would  not  ap- 
prove of  it ;  they  would  not  be  willing  to  put 
this  power  into  the  hands  of  their  own  Execu- 
tive, but  would  prefer  to  be  free  to  act  accord- 
ing to  circumstances  when  the  time  arrives. 
And  would  it  be  more  acceptable  to  them  to 
see  an  alliance  with  the  Southern  Republics, 
either  offensive  or  defensive,  by  which  the 
peace  of  the  nation  would  be  taken  partly  out 
of  our  own  hands  and  committed  to  others  ? 
The  answer  is  irresistibly  in  the  negative.  I 
will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  importance  of 
Cuba  to  this  country.  There  has  been  enough 
said  on  this  head  by  my  colleague  (Mr.  Bu- 
chanan) and  others.  But  I  think  that  our  true 
and  dignified  policy  ought  to  be  the  same  with 
all  nations ;  and  that  we  ought  to  intimate  to 
the  new  States  that  our  dearest  interests  will  not 
permit  us  to  look  on  a  change  of  sovereignty 
of  those  islands,  by  any  nation,  with  indifference. 
The  honorable  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Livingston)  has  described  the  consequences 
which  would  flow  from  certain  conditions  of 
the  island  of  Cuba,  in  a  manner  that  not  only 
excited  his  own  feelings,  but  made  similar  im- 
pressions on  all  who  heard  him.  Certain  con- 
ditions of  the  island  of  Cuba  might  encourage 
the  rising  of  the  blacks  in  the  South  on  their 
masters :  for,  although  I  do  not  consider  the 
slaves  of  the  South  as  property  by  divine  right, 
they  are  so  treated  by  necessity  and  the  consti- 
tution ;  and  the  more  I  see  and  become  acquaint- 
ed with  Southern  gentlemen,  the  more  I  am 
convinced  of  the  inutility  of  propositions  from 
the  non-slaveholding  States  on  the  subject  of 
emancipation.  They  are  only  calculated  to 
produce  irritation,  without  the  prospect  of  ac- 
complishing any  good.  But  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  says,  however,  that  the  Admin- 
istration would  not  permit  the  new  States  to 


carry  on  war  against  it  in  a  savage  and  ferocious 
manner,  by  putting  weapons  into  the  hands  of 
the  blacks  to  massacre  the  white  population. 
But,  if  we  wait  untU  these  horrors  are  witness- 
ed, I  fear  it  wUl  be  too  late  for  the  cause  of 
humanity,  as  the  white  population,  in  the  mean- 
while, will  chiefly  be  put  to  death.  Cuba  be- 
longs to  Spain,  and,  whenever  we  interfere  to 
support  Spain  in  retaining  it,  or  to  prevent  her 
from  transferring  it  to  another,  we  must  break 
OBr  neutrality ;  and  that  is  an  event  which  we 
should,  at  the  least,  continually  hold  in  antici- 
pation. But  the  honorable  member  says,  that, 
on  this  subject,  we  wUl  not  be  able  to  discuss 
or  speak  at  the  Congress  at  Panama.  In  tiiis, 
according  to  my  conception  of  the  amendment, 
he  is  mistaken.  It  is  the  design  of  the  amend- 
ment, if  its  principles  should  be  adopted  by  the 
Executive,  to  leave  every  thing  open  to  free  and 
full  discussion,  except  an  alliance  offensive  or 
defensive.  And,  if  there  should  be  any  doubt 
on  this  point,  the  words  of  the  amendment  can 
easily  be  enlarged.  My  colleague  (Mr.  Wubts) 
conjectures  that  the  new  States  may  have  been 
informed  by  our  Government  that  the  relations 
of  these  islands  shall  not  be  changed,  even  by 
them.  This,  I  think,  would  be  altogether  in- 
consistent with  the  request  made  to  Mr.  Salazar 
that  the  rumored  expedition  by  them  against 
these  islands  should  be  delayed  for  a  limited  time. 

In  adopting  a  system  of  southern  politics,  we 
should  observe  the  most  profound  caution; 
every  step  we  take  is  new  and  untried.  Sup- 
pose that  England  should  establish  a  colony 
somewhere  near  Cape  Horn,  would  we  send 
troops,  or  aid  in  money  ?  But  it  may  be  said 
this  is  not  within  the  meaning  of  the  conven- 
tional agreement  contemplated  on  this  topic — 
it  is  only  to  maintain  the  principle  in  applica- 
tion, on  the  part  of  each,  to  its  own  territory. 
If  this  is  reaUy  the  meaning,  it  is  the  most  ju- 
dicious agreement  that  could  be  made  between 
us — that  is,  do  you  protect  your  own  soil,  and 
we  will  protect  ours,  each  with  our  own  means ; 
and  let  us  enter  into  the  best  commercial  ar- 
rangements in  our  power  for  the  enjoyment  of 
the  geographical  advantages  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. We  wiU  suppose,  again,  that  England 
would  be  inclined  to  favor  the  Government  of 
Brazil  in  the  existing  war  with  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  should  interfere  to  partition  off  a  part  of 
the  country  belonging  to  the  latter,  and  annex 
it  to  the  Government  of  Brazil.  This  would 
come  within  the  meaning.  I  ask,  in  such  an 
event,  would  the  people  of  this  country  be  wiU- 
ing  to  go  to  war  with  England  ?  I  think  I  may 
safely  affirm  that  they  would  not.  Then  why 
should  we  keep  up  the  idea  of  this  pledge,  after 
it  had  performed  its  ofiice  ?  It  was  wise  and 
patriotic  when  made,  and  nobody  wishes  to  de- 
tract from  President  Monroe  the  unfading  honor 
which  he  acquired  by  announcing  it  to  the 
world;  but  the  end  designed  is  now  accom- 
plished and  over. 

I  shall  make  no  effort  to  diminish  the  weight 
of  the  reasons  given  by  the  President,  except 
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the  last :  I  cannot  pass  that  over  unnoticed,  as 
I  differ  so  essentially  in  opinion  with  him. 
General  Washington,  when  living,  was  the  fair- 
est and  purest  model  of  prudence  and  firmness 
of  any  man  on  earth.  When  he  first  accepted 
the  command  of  the  army,  every  one  will  re- 
member his  cautious  language :  "  But,"  said  he, 
"  lest  some  imlucky  event  should  happen  un- 
favorable to  my  character  and  to  my  reputation, 
I  beg  it  may  be  remembered  by  every  gentle- 
man in  this  room,  that  I  this  day  declare,  with 
the  utmost  sincerity,  that  I  do  not  think  myself 
equal  to  the  command  I  am  honored  with." 
And  this  was  the  cautious  and  prudent  charac- 
ter he  maintained  from  that  day  until  the  day 
of  his  death ;  he  stood  as  the  rock  of  our  salva- 
tion in  many  a  trying  scene.  And  in  1793, 
when  the  wild  principles  of  French  liberty 
were  fast  disseminating  themselves  among  the 
people,  whose  passions  had  been  roused  in 
favor  of  aiding  the  French  who  had  fought  for 
us ;  he  remained  at  the  helm  of  the  Govern- 
ment unshaken,  and  issued  his  proclamation  of 
neutrality,  which  put  into  practice  the  specific 
character  of  the  country,  by  which  the  nation 
was  saved  from  a  war.  And,  on  his  retirement 
from  his  unprecedented  public  career,  he  left 
his  principles  of  policy  respecting  other  nations, 
as  a  legacy  to  his  country.  He  warned  us 
against  the  danger  of  entangling  alliances ;  he 
spoke  of  Europe,  of  their  primary  interests,  and 
of  the  distance ;  he  could  not  do  otherwise, 
these  being  facts.  But  it  is  not,  in  my  appre- 
hension, deducible  from  this,  that  he  would 
have  recommended  entangling  alliances  with 
the  new  Republics  on  our  borders,  just  after 
they  had  risen  into  existence.  He  warned  us 
against  alliances  with  the  countries  we  then 
had  intercourse  with ;  and  the  danger  would 
be  as  great,  if  not  greater,  to  form  alliances 
with  countries  adjoining  us.  I  am  exceedingly 
mistaken  in  the  character  of  General  Washing- 
ton, if  he  would  not,  on  such  an  occasion  as 
this,  have  had  an  agent  on  the  spot,  to  trans- 
mit information  to  be  deliberated  upon  at  home 
in  the  first  instance,  and  to  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  powers  of  this  Congress  and  the  mode 
of  its  organization,  before  he  would  have  done 
any  act — he  would  not  have  gone  on  specula- 
tion and  experiments — I  think  he  would  have 
had  an  agent  there  before  this  time.  Let  the 
counsels  of  General  Washington  be  our  guide 
in  this  important  crisis,  and  let  us  enter  into  no 
alliance,  offensive  or  defensive,  on  any  point, 
in  time  of  peace,  with  any  country.  But  the 
President's  observations  on  the  counsels  of 
Washington  prove  conclusively  what  I  have  be- 
fore affirmed,  that  there  is  a  willingness  on  the 
part  of  the  President  to  enter  into  these  al- 
liances. He  says,  I  cannot  overlook  the  reflec- 
tion, that  the  counsel  of  Washington,  in  that 
instance,  like  all  the  counsels  of  wisdom,  was 
founded  on  the  circumstances,  in  which  our 
country,  and  the  world  around  us,  were  situated 
at  tlie  time  when  it  was  given.  The  President 
then  compares  our  situation,  and  the  circum- 


stances of  that  time,  with  those  of  the  present 
day,  and  then  asked  what,  from  the  very  words 
of  Washington,  would  be  his  counsel  to  his  coun- 
trymen now.  Is  not  this  the  language  of  the 
President,  that,  under  the  circumstances  of  that 
day,  Washington  warned  us  against  entangling 
alliances  with  the  powers  of  Europe?  But, 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  present  day,  as 
respects  the  Republics  of  South  America,  his 
advice  would  be  different  now  to  his  country- 
men ?  If  that  is  not  the  inference,  and  the  un- 
deniable inference,  I  should  doubt  my  own  ex- 
istence :  and  it  is  in  strict  accordance  with  his 
acceptance  of  the  invitation  under  the  letters  of 
Salazar  and  Obregon,  where  they,  without  the 
least  disguise,  treated  the  alliances  on  the  two 
points  as  not  being  inconsistent  with  the  neu- 
trality of  this  country,  which  every  candid 
statesman  must  acknowledge  to  be  the  fact ;  and 
it  is  also  coincident  with  the  other  part  of  his 
Message,  which  I  have  already  had  the  honor 
of  referring  to ;  and  it  moreover  appears  to  me 
that  he  has  made  no  effort  to  conceal  his  senti- 
ments. This  is  the  position  on  which  I  stand, 
and  the  foundation  of  my  argument,  that  there 
is  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  President  to 
enter  into  alliances  with  the  Republics  of  South 
America  on  the  two  points  heretofore  alluded  to. 
Is  this  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try ?  Is  it  the  opinion  of  their  Representatives 
on  this  floor  ?  If  it  is,  reject  the  amendment 
at  once.  But,  if  it  is  otherwise,  I  am  persuaded 
that  the  committee  will  see  the  propriety  of 
adopting  it,  to  arrest  this  policy  on  its  first  ap- 
pearance. It  will  not  be  binding  on  the  Exec- 
utive ;  but  he  will,  doubtless,  attend  to  it  with 
the  deepest  respect.  We  should  enter  into  no 
entangling  alliances  with  these  new  Republics, 
but  let  them  enjoy  our  hearty  sympathies  and 
the  moral  Influence  of  our  example.  We  will 
rejoice  at  their  successes — they  are  our  sister 
Republics,  and  our  neighbors,  and  we  must 
have  immense  dealings  with  them.  Let  them 
see  us  busy  in  the  improvement  of  our  own 
county,  and  in  the  encouragement  of  the  various 
pursuits  of  man — let  them  see  our  march  of 
mind  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  our  general 
activity  and  industi-y — let  them  learn  that  we 
do  not  waste  our  treasures  in  pomp  and  splen- 
dor, but  expend  them  for  the  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  the  people — and  let  them  know  that 
our  policy  is  peace,  whenever  it  can  be  preserved 
with  honor,  and  that  we  will  not  enter  into  en- 
tangling alliances  with  any  nation — and  let  them 
be  informed  of  the  effect  of  our  pacific  policy ; 
how  it  has  convert«d  our  wilderness  into  cul- 
tivated fields,  and  caused  the  building  of  nu- 
merous and  beautiful  cities ;  and  how  rapidly, 
under  the  auspices  of  our  free  institutions,  it 
has  increased  our  population  and  national 
wealth.  The  influence  of  such  examples  will 
do  more  for  these  new  Republics  than  all  the 
swords  that  we  can  employ  in  their  favor,  and 
all  the  alliances  that  we  can  make  with  them, 
which,  in  the  end,  might  prove  dangerous  to 
both  countries. 
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Mr.  F.  Johnson  said :  The  true  policy  of  our 
country  is  peace — our  proper  ground  is  neu- 
trality— and  I  am  as  unwilling  to  depart  from 
either,  as  any  one  here.  I  am  opposed  to  all 
alliances,  offensive  or  defensive,  and  to  all  en- 
tangling leagues  whatever.  I  am  for  my  coun- 
try being  left  free,  and  to  act  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, to  preserve  and  maintain  its  rights 
and  its  interests. 

Our  institutions  are  Eepublican ;  the  feelings, 
the  habits,  and  manners,  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  essentially  Eepublican.  It  is 
human  nature  to  be  partial  to  ourselves,  our 
families,  and  our  friends ;  and  it  is  according 
to  the  dictates  of  the  same  nature  to  feel  a  par- 
tiality for  that  country  and  that  people,  whose 
institutions  assimilate  nearest  our  own.  It  is 
human  nature  to  feel  and  sympathize  for  those 
who  have  struggled  against  and  overcome  the 
difficulties  and  adversities  which  we  ourselves 
have  had  to  encounter ;  and  hence,  It  is  par- 
donable, and  even  praiseworthy,  in  the  people 
of  this  country,  to  yield  their  best  wishes  to  a 
people  who,  like  our  ancestors,  have  broken 
the  chains  of  tyranny,  and  triumphantly  achieved 
their  liberties. 

That  part  of  the  continent  of  America,  con- 
quered and  colonized  by  Spain  some  centuries 
ago,  has  remained,  until  within  a  recent  period, 
almost  entirely  concealed  behind  the  veil  of 
Spanish  policy ;  its  extent,  its  population,  and 
its"  resources,  were  but  partially  known,  and 
little  understood  by  the  rest  of  the  world.  All 
at  once,  as  it  were,  thirty  mUlions  of  people 
presented  themselves,  contending  for  their  lib- 
erties against  that  monarchy  which  had  so  long 
held  them  in  the  most  abject  vassalage.  They 
have  shown,  that  they  possessed  bravery  to 
obtain,  and  virtue  to  maintain  their  independ- 
ence :  instead  of  Spanish  colonies,  they  present 
to  the  rest  of  the  human  family  seven  inde- 
pendent and  sovereign  Republics.  And  when 
gentlemen  suppose  we  feel  no  sympathy  for 
these  Eepublics,  their  supposition  is  against 
nature,  and  against  fact.  These  Eepublics  look 
to  our  institutions  as  the  model  for  their  own ; 
they  look  to  us  as  impartial  and  disinterested 
friends,  who  desire  their  prosperity  and  inde- 
pendence, and  as  willing  to  yield  them  any 
advice  or  counsel  which  our  experience  may 
afford.  If  they  cannot  look  to  us  as  friends  to 
their  institutions,  to  whom  can  they  look  ?  To 
Spain,  to  France,  or  to  the  Allied  Sovereigns, 
who  are  anxious  to  see  them  return  to  their 
colonial  bondage  ?  Where  is  the  Eepublican 
Government  on  earth  with  which  they  can 
commune  freely,  except  it  is  ours  ?  Through  all 
their  struggles,  they  have  been  accompanied  by 
our  wishes  for  their  success ;  they  have  shown 
the  utmost  friendship  for,  and  confidence  in, 
us ;  they  have  achieved  their  independence,  and 
have  agreed  to  hold  a  council  to  consult  on, 
and  to  devise  the  best  means  to  preserve  and 
perpetuate  the  liberties  they  have  so  nobly 
won :  to  adjust  important  regulations  of  friend- 
ly and  commercid  intercourse  among  them- 


selves and  with  other  nations ;  and  other  mat- 
ters, in  which  this  country  is  also  deeply  inter- 
ested, are  to  be  discussed  and  settled  there ;  and 
they  have  invited  us  to  attend  their  delibera- 
tions, by  our  Ministers  or  agents.  They  are 
our  neighbors ;  and  who  will  imagine  that  we 
are  not  deeply  interested  in  their  fixing  perma- 
nently and  firmly  their  Governments  on  the 
model  and  principles  of  our  own,  and  of  laying 
a  sure  foundation  of  perpetual  peace?  And 
sJiaU  we  refuse  the  friendly  invitation,  upon  so 
momentous  an  occasion,  in  the  final  results  of 
which  our  institutions,  our  peace,  our  commerce, 
and  the  principles  of  liberty,  may  be  so  essen- 
tially and  vitally  affected  ? 

But,  it  is  said  we  ought  not  to  send  Ministers, 
for  fear  of  entangling  alliances.  What  ground, 
I  ask,  is  there  for  these  fears  ?  There  is  noth- 
ing of  the  kind  to  be  found  in  the  documents 
or  correspondence.  But  the  letter  of  Mr.  Sala- 
zar  has  been  referred  to  as  conclusive,  in  which 
he  says,  "  if  it  be  proper,  an  eventual  alliance 
may  be  formed."  And  in  what  spirit  was  this 
expression  made  ?  By  an  examination  of  the 
whole  correspondence  with  the  Eepublics  on 
the  subject,  it  will  be  found  that  those  Eepub- 
lics, reposing  in  us  the  utmost  confidence,  have 
intimated  a  willingness  to  be  guided,  in  a  good 
degree,  by  our  counsels,  in  drawing  closer  to- 
gether the  bonds  of  friendship.  His  expression 
is,  "  if  it  be  not  improper ;  "  showing  that  he 
himself  doubted  the  policy,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  was  willing  to  submit  the  subject  to  con- 
sideration. 

In  all  the  invitations  to  this  meeting,  including 
Mr.  Salazar's,  we  are  expressly  told  that  it  will 
not  be  expected  that  we  shall  take  any  step, 
or  enter  into  any  discussion  or  negotiation, 
which  will  have  a  tendency  to  interrupt  our 
neutrality ;  that  they  desire  our  aid  in  discuss- 
ing such  topics,  and  settling  such  matters  only 
as  are  of  an  interesting  nature  to  us,  and  such 
as  are  of  common  interest  to  both  countries. 

Why  should  they  desire  an  alliance,  offensive 
or  defensive,  with  us  ?  The  time  when  they 
needed  our  assistance  is  gone  by.  In  the  time 
of  their  struggles  and  conSicts,  they  might  have 
imagined  an  alliance  useful  to  them.  But  now, 
when  not  an  enemy,  not  a  Spanish  bayonet,  is 
to  be  found  within  their  whole  country  ;  when 
the  Allies  of  Europe  have  abandoned  all  designs 
against  them ;  when  England  has  become  their 
friend — at  least  in  commercial  relations — what 
need  have  they  for  alliances,  except  among 
themselves?  Spain  is  unable  to  renew  the 
war ;  no  war,  in  fact,  exists — ^it  is  but  in  name. 
So  weak  and  powerless  is  the  Government  of 
Spain,  that  it  has  had  to  renew  its  engagements 
to  retain  the  French  troops  within  its  territories, 
to  sustain  Ferdinand  on  the  throne. 

The  South  American  Eepublics  need  no  alli- 
ances with  us ;  they  want  none ;  and  if  they 
did  I  should  be  unwilling  to  agree  to  it.  The 
President  has  expressly  told  us  that  none  would 
be  contracted,  or  entered  into ;  and,  before  he 
would  accept  the  invitation,  he  tells  us  that, 
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"  among  the  inquiries  which  were  thought  en- 
titled to  consideration  before  the  determination 
was  taken  to  accept  the  invitation,  was  that, 
whether  the  measure  might  not  have  some  ten- 
dency to  change  the  policy  hitherto  invariably 
pursued  by  the  United  States,  of  avoiding  all 
entangling  alliances,  and  all  unnecessary  for- 
eign connections."  Could  any  man  have  acted 
with  more  caution  than  the  President  has,  be- 
fore he  would  accept  the  invitation,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  our  acceptance,  and  sending  Min- 
isters, "  might  not  have  a  tendency  to  change 
our  policy  ?"  And  yet  some  gentlemen  contend 
that  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  President 
intends  to  form  alliances.  Sir,  the  gentlemen 
in  the  opposition  have  placed  themselves  on 
difficult  ground  to  be  maintained,  of  arguing 
against  facts.  And,  if  the  facts  were  not  so 
glaring  against  them,  yet,  in  support  of  their 
amendments,  they  would  be  bound  at  least  to 
show,  that  the  Republics  of  South  America 
wished  to  enter  into  such  alliance,  and  that  the 
President  intends  it ;  they  ought  to  show  both ; 
they  can  show  neither :  their  argument  stands 
without  proof — opposed  by  the  Interests  and 
true  policy  of  both  countries,  and  to  the  decla- 
ration of  the  President. 

It  is  alleged,  that  one  language  has  been  held 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  and  another 
on  this  side,  in  regard  to  Cuba ;  and,  by  the 
way,  I  suppose,  of  adding  weight  to  the  charge, 
it  is  also  said  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  Mr.  Middleton,  which  contains  what  was 
said  over  the  water,  was  sent  to  the  Senate  and 
not  to  this  House.  Sir,  there  is  neither  incon- 
sistency nor  impropriety  in  the  language  used 
to  Mr.  Middleton,  nor  in  withholding  that  pa- 
per from  this  House.  In  the  communication  to 
Mr.  Middleton,  the  Secretary,  in  urging  on  Rus- 
sia the  necessity  and  importance  of  her  inter- 
fering with  Spain  to  get  her  to  acknowledge  the 
independence  of  the  Southern  Republics,  as  the 
only  means  Spain  had  of  reserving  the  island 
of  Cuba,  tells  Mr.  Middleton,  as  much  as  this 
Government  desires  to  see  Cuba  remain  in  the 
hands  of  Spain,  yet  the  President  does  not  see 
how  the  United  States  can  rightfully  interfere 
with  force  between  Spain  and  the  Republics,  to 
prevent  their  taking  it,  if  Spain  obstinately 
persists  in  protracting  the  war.  To  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Mexico,  the  Secretary  says,  the 
United  States  are  unwilling  to  see  Cuba  pass 
from  Spain,  and  requests  they  should  desist 
from  taking  it ;  but  he  did  not  add  that  the 
United  States  could  not  rightfully  interfere  with 
force  to  prevent  its  transfer ;  and  this  is  sub- 
stantially (for  I  do  not  pretend  to  quote  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Secretary)  the  difference  com- 
plained of,  and  so  much  dwelt  upon,  by  some 
gentlemen  in  the  opposition. 

The  object  of  the  negotiation,  on  the  part 
of  this  Government,  was,  to  prevent  Cuba 
changing  masters,  and  to  bring  about  a  peace 
between  Spain  and  the  Republics,  by  getting 
Spain  to  acknowledge  their  independence. 
Cuba  was  in  danger  of  being  taken  by  Mex- 


ico and  Colombia.  Russia  was  apprised  of 
it,  and  told  we  could  not  use  force  to  pre- 
vent the  conquest ;  but,  if  Spain  would  ac- 
knowledge the  independence  of  the  Republics, 
and  thereby  make  peace  with  them,  that  she 
would,  by  that  means,  be  able  to  hold  Cuba. 
This  view  of  the  subject,  it  was  hoped,  would 
induce  Russia  and  France  to  interfere  and  pre- 
vail on  Spain  to  do  so — in  order  to  suspend 
the  enterprise  against  the  island — until  the  re- 
sult of  the  negotiation  should  be  known.  It 
was  said  to  Mexico  and  Colombia,  that  the 
United  States  are  unwilling  to  see  Cuba  pass 
from  Spain,  and  we  desire  you  to  desist  from 
taking  it.  Suppose  the  Secretary  had  said  to 
Russia,  after  requesting  her  mediation  with 
Spain  on  the  subject,  that  this  Government  will 
not  permit  the  Republics  to  take  Cuba,  where 
would  have  been  the  inducement  to  Russia  to 
interfere,  or  for  Spain  to  yield?  Suppose  he 
had  said  to  Mexico,  that,  although  the  United 
States  do  not  wish  Cuba  to  pass  out  of  the 
hands  of  Spain,  yet,  if  you  choose  to  take  it,  the 
President  cannot  see  any  ground  upon  which 
this  Government  can  interfere ;  would  there 
have  been  any  inducement  for  them  to  have 
forborne  to  execute  the  enterprise  they  were 
preparing  against  Cuba  ?  What  ought  to  have 
been  said  ?  Precisely  what  was  said — to  Rus- 
sia an  open  and  candid  view  of  the  policy  of 
this  Government  was  stated ;  and  to  the  Re- 
publics, the  wish  of  this  country  in  regard  to 
Cuba  was  also  fairly  stated. 

But  the  opinion  that  we  could  not  rightfully 
interpose  with  force,  to  prevent  their  taking  it, 
was  withheld,  leaving  them  to  conjecture  as  to 
the  course  that  would  be  pursued  in  case  they 
made  the  attempt.  The  Republics  want  peace; 
Spain  wants  to  retain  Cuba ;  and  Cuba  seems 
to  be  the  only  means  left  by  which  Spain  and 
the  Republics  can  be  brought  to  terms.  The 
negotiation  has  been  ably  and  properly  conduct- 
ed, upon  fair  and  just  principles,  and  the  only 
impropriety  I  can  see  in  the  whole  affair,  is  the 
publication  of  the  letter  to  Mr.  Middleton, 
pending  so  important  a  negotiation — a  thing 
altogether  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  our 
country.  If  the  Senate,  regardless  of  the  inter- 
ests of  our  country,  have  caused  that  letter  to 
be  published,  it  surely  can  form  no  ground  for 
the  enemies  of  the  mission  to  Panama,  to  charge 
improper  conduct  on  the  President  or  Secreta- 
ry. The  reasons  which  influenced  the  Presi- 
dent to  withhold  that  letter  from  this  House 
must  be  obvious ;  the  Executive  knew  it  ought 
not  to  be  made  public  during  the  negotiation 
— it  accompanied  a  confidential  communication 
to  the  Senate.  In  the  resolution  of  this  House 
he  was  told  that  it  was  not  desired  he  should 
send  us  any  thing  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  pub- 
lic interest  required  he  should  not  disclose.  The 
communication  to  this  House  was  understood 
as  intended  for  the  public  as  well  as  ourselves. 
He  ought  not,  therefore,  to  have  sent  it  to  this 
House ;  and  yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  he  is 
charged  on  this  floor  with  great  impropriety 
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for  sending  that  document  to  the  Senate,  where 
it  was  expected  to  be  kept  from  public  view 
until  the  negotiation  was  ended,  and  for  not 
Bending  it  to  this  House  to  be  made  public.  Sir, 
if  he  had  done  as  the  gentlemen  complain  he 
did  not  do,  he  most  certainly  would  have  done 
wrong — as  it  has,  he  has  done  right.  After 
the  publication  of  this  document  by  the  Senate, 
if  the  Republics  of  the  South  do  not  take  Cuba, 
it  will  be  altogether  owing  to  their  friendship 
and  regard  to  the  wishes  and  interests  of  this 
country.  Before  it  was  published  they  could 
not  know  but  we  would  employ  force  to  pre- 
vent their  taking  it — now  they  know  we  wiU 
not  interpose.  They  have  the  strongest  possi- 
ble inducements  to  take  it.  It  is  a  rich  prize 
— but  it  is  more  :  it  serves  Spain  as  a  rallying 
point  for  offensive  operations  against  Mexico, 
Colombia,  and  Guatemala,  being  situated  near 
to  each  of  these  Republics.  And  so  long  as 
Spain  holds  that  island,  and  continues  the  war, 
each  of  these  Governments  will  be  compelled 
to  keep  up  a  force  to  protect  themselves  from 
invasion  from  it ;  a  force  in  each,  more  than 
competent  to  subdue  Cuba.  Neither  can  they 
tell  at  what  moment  an  invasion  may  be  at- 
tempted. And  Qan  we  expect  that  they  will 
continue  to  endure  this  expense,  as  well  as  the 
constant  apprehension  of  invasion,  merely  to 
oblige  us  ?  Would  we,  placed  in  their  situation, 
forbear  to  rid  ourselves  of  such  an  expense  and 
such  an  annoyance  ?  And,  if  we  would  not,  can 
we  expect  it  from  others,  and  can  it  be  expect- 
ed that  we  should  make  war  against  the  Repub- 
lics for  Spain  ?  We  do  not  want  the  island  of 
Cuba  :  it  is  contrary  to  our  policy,  to  our  set- 
tled principles,  and  our  true  interests,  to  have 
colonies ;  and  it  is  a  policy  we  shall  adhere  to 
so  long  as  we  shall  entertain  a  due  sense  of  our 
interests.  No,  sir,  we  do  not  want  Cuba  nor 
Canada.  We  would  not  have  either  to-mor- 
row, if  they  were  offered  to  us.  We  have 
territory  enough  for  these  fifty  years  at  least ; 
and  we  are  happy  and  prosperous  under  our 
present  policy;  and  I  never  wish  to  see  it 
changed  in  that  respect. 

It  is  our  interest  that  Cuba  shall  remain  as 
it  IS.  I  deny  the  right  of  England  or  France, 
or  any  European  power,  to  take  Cuba — it  is  no 
point  of  annoyance  to  them — it  does  not  lie 
contiguous  to  them ;  and  our  interest  and  safety 
admonish  us  it  ought  not  to  pass  into  the  hands 
of  any  of  the  great  maritime  powers.  They 
might  be  disposed  to  blockade  the  Mississippi, 
or  create  a  system  of  monopoly  in  the  island. 
It  would  be  a  convenient  point  from  which  to 
make  invasions  on  the  Southern  States  of  our 
Union ;  and  we  must,  therefore,  take  care  it 
does  not  fall  into  such  hands,  peaceably  nor  for- 
cibly. But,  if  it  must  pass  from  Spain,  I  cannot 
say  with  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina, 
(Mr.  Hamilton,)  that  I  would  rather  it  should 
go  into  the  hands  of  England.  No,  sir,  if  it 
must  pass  from  Spain,  and  if  it  can  go  without 
a  recurrence  of  the  blood  and  confusion  of  St. 
Domingo,  I  had  rather  it  should  pass  into  the 


hands  of  Mexico,  who  is  our  neighbor,  and  not 
our  rival. 
The  House  adjourned. 


Feidat,  April  14. 
Mission  to  Panama. 

The  House  having  again  resumed  the  consid- 
eration of  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  For- 
eign Relations,  approving  the  Mission  to  Pana- 
ma, with  the  amendments  proposing  a  qualifl- 
csttion  to  the  general  expression  of  approbation 
thereof — 

Mr.  Webstee  addressed  the  committee  as  fol- 
lows: 

Mr.  Chairman  :  I  am  not  ambitious  of  ampli- 
fying this  discussion.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
my  anxious  wish  to  confine  the  debate,  so  far 
as  I  partake  in  it,  to  the  real  and  material  ques- 
tions before  us. 

Our  judgment  of  things  is  liable,  doubtless, 
to  be  affected  by  our  opinions  of  men.  It 
would  be  affectation  in  me,  or  in  any  one,  to 
claim  an  exemption  from  this  possibility  of 
bias.  I  can  say,  however,  that  it  has  been  my 
sincere  purpose  to  consider  and  discuss  the 
present  subject  with  the  single  view  of  finding 
out  what  duty  it  devolves  upon  me,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives.  If  any 
thing  has  diverted  me  from  that  sole  aim,  it  has 
been  against  my  intention. 

I  think,  sir,  that  there  are  two  questions,  and 
two  only  for  our  decision.  The  first  is,  wheth- 
er the  House  of  Representatives  will  assume  the 
responsibility  of  withholding  the  ordinary  ap- 
propriation for  carrying  into  effect  an  Execu- 
tive measure,  which  the  Executive  Department 
has  constitutionally  instituted?  The  second, 
whether,  if  it  will  not  withhold  the  appropria- 
tion, it  will  yet  take  the  responsibility  of  inter- 
posing with  its  own  opinions,  directions,  or  in- 
structions, as  to  the  maimer  in  which  this  par- 
ticular Executive  measure  shall  be  conducted  ? 

I  am,  certainly,  in  the  negative,  on  both  these 
propositions ;  I  am  neither  willing  to  refuse  the 
appropriation,  nor  am  I  willing  to  limit  or  re- 
strain the  discretion  of  the  Executive  before- 
hand, as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  shall  per- 
form its  own  appropriate  constitutional  duties. 
And,  sir,  those  of  us  who  hold  these  opinions 
have  the  advantage  of  being  on  the  common 
highway  of  our  national  politics.  We  propose 
nothing  new ;  we  suggest  no  change ;  we  ad- 
here to  the  uniform  practice  of  the  Government, 
as  I  understand  it,  from  its  origin.  It  is  for 
those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  are  in  favor  of 
either  or  both  of  the  propositions,  to  show  us 
the  cogent  reasons  which  recommend  their 
adoption.  The  duty  is  on  them  to  satisfy  the 
House  and  the  country  that  there  is  something 
in  the  present  occasion  which  calls  for  such  an 
extraordinary  and  unprecedented  interference. 

The  President  and  Senate  have  instituted  a 
public  mission,  for  the  purpose  of  treating  with 
foreign  States.  The  constitution  gives  to  the 
President  the  power  of  appointing,  with  the 
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consent  of  the  Senate,  Ambassadors,  and  oth- 
er public  Ministers.  Such  appointment  is, 
therefore,  a  clear  and  unquestionable  exer- 
cise of  Executive  power.  It  is,  indeed,  less 
connected  with  the  appropriate  duties  of  this 
House  than  almost  any  other  Executive  act,  be- 
cause the  oflSce  of  a  public  Minister  is  not  crea- 
ted by  any  statute  or  law  of  our  own  Govern- 
ment. It  exists  under  the  law  of  nations,  and 
is  recognized  as  existing  by  our  constitution. 
The  acts  of  Congress,  indeed,  limit  the  salaries 
of  public  Ministers ;  but  they  do  no  more.  Ev- 
ery thing  else  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of 
public  Ministers,  their  numbers,  the  time  of 
their  appointment,  and  the  negotiations  con- 
templated in  such  appointments,  is  matter  for 
Executive  discretion.  Every  new  appointment 
to  supply  vacancies  in  existing  missions,  is  un- 
der the  same  authority.  There  are,  indeed, 
what  we  commonly  term  standing  missions,  so 
known  in  the  practice  of  the  Government,  but 
they  are  not  made  so  by  any  law.  All  mis- 
sions rest  on  the  same  ground.  Now  the  ques- 
tion is  whether  the  President  and  Senate,  hav- 
ing created  this  mission,  or,  in  other  words, 
having  appointed  the  Ministers,  in  the  exercise 
of  their  undoubted  constitutional  power,  this 
House  will  take  upon  itself  the  responsibility  of 
defeating  its  objects,  and  rendering  this  exer- 
cise of  Executive  power  void  ? 

By  voting  the  salaries  in  the  ordinary  way, 
we  assume,  as  it  seems  to  me,  no  responsibility 
whatever.  We  merely  empower  another  branch 
of  the  Government  to  discharge  its  own  appro- 
priate duties,  in  that  mode  which  seems  to  it- 
self most  conducive  to  the  public  interests.  "We 
are,  by  so  voting,  no  more  responsible  for  the 
manner  in  which  the  negotiation  shall  be  con- 
ducted, than  we  are  for  the  manner  in  which 
one  of  the  Heads  of  Departments  may  discharge 
the  duties  of  his  office. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  withhold  the  ordi- 
nary means,  we  do  not  incur  a  heavy  responsi- 
bility. We  interfere,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  pre- 
vent the  action  of  the  Government  according 
to  constitutional  forms  and  provisions.  It  ought 
constantly  to  be  remembered  that  our  whole 
power,  in  the  case,  is  merely  incidental.  It  is 
only  because  public  Ministers  must  have  sala- 
ries, like  other  officers,  and  because  no  salaries 
can  be  paid,  but  by  our  vote,  that  the  subject  is 
referred  to  us  at  all.  The  constitution  vests  the 
power  of  appointment  in  the  President  and  Sen- 
ate ;  the  law  gives  to  the  President  even  the 
power  of  fixing  the  amount  of  salary,  *ithin 
certain  limits ;  and  the  only  question  here  is 
upon  the  appropriation.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  we  have  the  power,  if  we  see  fit  to  exer- 
cise it,  to  break  up  the  mission,  by  withholding 
the  salaries ;  we  have  power  also  to  break  up  the 
court,  by  withholding  the  salaries  of  the  Judges, 
or  to  break  up  the  office  of  President,  by  with- 
holding the  salary  provided  for  it  by  law.  All 
these  things,  it  is  true,  we  have  the  power  to  do, 
since  we  hold  the  key  s  of  the  Treasury.  But,  then, 
can  we  rightfully  exercise  this  power?    The 


gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  Buchanan,) 
with  whom  I  have  great  pleasure  in  concurring 
on  this  part  of  the  case,  while  I  regret  that  I  differ 
with  him  on  others,  has  placed  this  question  In 
a  point  of  view  which  cannot  be  improved. 
These  officers  do,  indeed,  already  exist.  They 
are  public  Ministers.  If  they  were  to  negoti- 
ate a  treaty,  and  the  Senate  should  ratify  it,  it 
would  become  a  law  of  the  land,  whether  we 
voted  their  salaries  or  not.  This  shows  that 
the  constitution  never  contemplated  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  should  act  a  part  in 
originating  negotiations  or  concluding  treaties. 

I  know,  sir,  it  is  a  useless  labor  to  discuss  the 
kind  of  power  which  this  House  incidentally 
holds  in  these  cases.  Men  will  differ  in  that 
particular ;  and,  as  the  forms  of  public  busi- 
ness and  of  the  constitution  are  such  that  the 
power  may  be  exercised  by  this  House,  there 
will  always  be  some,  or  always  may  be  some, 
who  feel  inclined  to  exercise  it.  For  myself,  I 
feel  bound  not  to  step  out  of  my  own  sphere, 
and  neither  to  exercise  nor  control  any  author- 
ity, of  which  the  constitution  has  intended  to 
lodge  the  free  and  unconstrained  exercise  in 
other  hands.  Oases  of  extreme  necessity,  in 
which  a  regard  for  public  safety  is  to  be  the  su- 
preme law,  or  rather  to  take  place  of  all  law, 
must  be  allowed  to  provide  for  themselves  when 
they  arise.  Eeasoning  from  such  possible  cases 
wUl  shed  no  light  on  the  general  path  of  our 
constitutional  duty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  our  fortune  to  be  called 
upon  to  act  our  part,  as  public  men,  at  a  most 
interesting  era  in  human  affairs.  The  short 
period  of  your  life,  and  of  mine,  has  been  thick 
and  crowded  with  the  most  important  events. 
Not  only  new  interests  and  new  relations  have 
sprung  up  among  States,  but  new  societies,  new 
nations,  and  families  of  nations,  have  risen  to 
take  their  places,  and  perform  their  parts,  in 
the  order  and  the  intercourse  of  the  world. 
Every  man,  aspiring  to  the  character  of  a 
statesman,  must  endeavor  to  enlarge  his  views 
to  meet  this  new  state  of  things.  He  must  aim 
at  adequate  comprehension,  and,  instead  of 
being  satisfied  with  that  narrow  political  sa- 
gacity, which,  like  the  power  of  minute  vision, 
sees  small  things  accurately,  but  can  see  noth- 
ing else,  he  must  look  to  the  far  horizon,  and 
embrace,  in  his  broad  survey,  whatever  the 
series  of  recent  events  has  brought  into  con- 
nection, near  or  remote,  with  the  country 
whose  interest  he  studies  to  serve.  We  have 
seen  eight  States,  formed  out  of  colonies  on  our 
own  continent,  assume  the  rank  of  nations. 

This  is  a  mighty  revolution  ;  and,  when  we 
consider  what  an  extent  of  the  surface  of  the 
globe  they  cover ;  through  what  climates  they 
extend;  what  population  they  contain,  and 
what  new  impulses  they  must  derive  from  this 
change  of  Government,  we  cannot  but  perceive 
that  great  effects  are  likely  to  be  produced  on 
the  intercourse  and  the  interests  of  the  civil- 
ized world.  Indeed,  it  has  been  forcibly  said, 
by  the  intelligent  and  distinguished  statesman 
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who  conducts  the  foreign  relations  of  England, 
that  when  we  now  speak  of  Europe  and  the 
world,  we  mean  Europe  and  America ;  and 
that  the  different  systems  of  these  two  portions 
of  the  globe,  and  their  several  and  various  in- 
terests, must  be  thoroughly  studied  and  nicely 
balanced  by  the  statesmen  of  the  times. 

In  many  respects,  sir,  the  European  and  the 
American  nations  are  alike.  They  are  alike 
Christian  States,  civilized  States,  and  commer- 
cial States.  They  have  access  to  the  same 
common  fountains  of  intelligence ;  they  all 
draw  from  those  sources  which  belong  to  the 
whole  civilized  world.  In  knowledge  and  let- 
ters, in  the  arts  of  peace  and  war,  they  differ 
in  degrees ;  but  they  bear,  nevertheless,  a  gen- 
eral resemblance.  On  the  other  hand,  in  mat- 
ters of  government  and  social  institutions,  the 
nations  on  this  continent  are  founded  upon 
principles  which  never  did  prevail,  in  consider- 
able extent,  either  at  any  other  time,  or  in  any 
other  place.  There  has  never  been  presented 
to  the  mind  of  man  a  more  interesting  subject 
of  contemplation  than  the  establishment  of  so 
many  nations  in  America,  partaking  in  the  civ- 
ilization and  in  the  arts  of  the  Old  World,  but 
having  left  behind  them  those  cumbrous  insti- 
tutions which  had  their  origin  in  a  dark  and 
military  age.  Whatsoever  European  experi- 
ence has  developed,  favorable  to  the  freedom 
and  the  happiness  of  man ;  whatsoever  Euro- 
pean genius  has  invented  for  his  improvement 
or  gratification ;  whatsoever  of  refinement  or 
polish  the  culture  of  European  society  presents 
for  his  adoption  or  enjoyment — aU  this  is 
offered  to  man  in  America,  with  the  additional 
ad  vantages  of  the  full  power  of  erecting  forms 
of  Government  on  free  and  simple  principles, 
without  overturning  institutions  suited  to  times 
long  passed,  but  too  strongly  supported  either 
by  interests  or  prejudices  to  be  shaken  with- 
out convulsions.  This  unprecedented  state  of 
things  presents  the  happiest  of  aU  occasions  for 
an  attempt  to  establish  national  intercourse 
upon  improved  principles — upon  principles  tend- 
ing to  peace,  and  the  mutual  prosperity  of  na- 
tions. In  this  respect,  America,  the  whole  of 
America,  has  a  new  career  before  her.  If  we 
look  back  on  the  history  of  Europe,  we  see 
how  great  a  portion  of  the  last  two  centuries 
her  States  have  been  at  war  for  interests  con- 
nected mainly  with  her  feudal  monarchies ; 
wars  for  particular  dynasties ;  wars  to  support 
or  defeat  particular  successions ;  wars  to  en- 
large or  curtail  the  dominions  of  particular 
crowns ;  wars  to  support  or  dissolve  family 
alliances ;  wars,  in  fine,  to  support  or  to  resist 
religious  intolerance.  What  long  and  bloody 
chapters  do  these  not  fill,  in  the  history  of  Eu- 
ropean politics !  Who  does  not  see,  and  who 
does  not  rejoice  to  see,  that  America  has  a  glo- 
rious chance  of  escaping  at  least  these  causes 
of  contention  ?  Who  does  not  see,  and  who 
does  not  rejoice  to  see,  that  on  this  continent, 
under  other  forms  of  Government,  we  have 
before  us  the  noble  hope  of  being  able,  by  the 
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mere  influence  of  civil  liberty  and  religious 
toleration,  to  dry  up  these  outpouring  fountains 
of  blood,  and  to  extinguish  these  consxmiing 
fires  of  war  ?  The  general  opinion  of  the  age 
favors  such  hopes  and  such  prospects.  There 
is  a  growing  disposition  to  treat  the  intercourse 
of  nations  more  like  the  useful  intercourse  oi 
friends — ^philosophy,  just  views  of  national  ad- 
vantage, good  sense,  and  the  dictates  of  com- 
mon religion,  and  an  increasing  conviction  that 
war  is  not  the  interest  of  the  human  race— all 
concur  to  increase  the  interest  created  by  this 
new  accession  to  the  list  of  nations. 

We  have  heard  it  said,  sir,  that  the  topic  of 
South  American  independence  is  worn  out,  and 
threadbare.  Such  it  may  be,  sir,  to  those  who 
have  contemplated  it  merely  as  an  article  of 
news,  like  the  fluctuation  of  the  markets,  or 
the  rise  and  fall  of  stocks.  Such  it  may  be,  to 
those  minds  who  can  see  no  consequences  fol- 
lowing from  these  great  events.  But,  whoever 
has  either  understood  their  present  importance, 
or  can  at  aU  estimate  their  future  influence — 
whoever  has  reflected  on  the  new  relations 
they  introduce  with  other  States — whoever, 
among  ourselves  especially,  has  meditated  on 
the  new  relations  which  we  now  bear  to  them, 
and  the  striking  attitude  in  which  we  ourselves 
are  now  placed,  as  the  oldest  of  the  American 
nations,  will  feel  that  the  topic  can  never  be 
without  interest;  and  will  be  sensible  that, 
whether  we  are  wise  enough  to  perceive  it  or 
not,  the  establishment  of  South  American  in- 
dependence wUl  affect  all  nations,  and  our- 
selves, perhaps,  more  than  any  other,  through 
all  coming  time. 

But,  sir,  although  the  independence  of  these 
new  States  seems  effectually  accomplished,  yet 
a  lingering  and  hopeless  war  is  kept  up  against 
them  by  Spain.  This  is  greatly  to  be  regretted 
by  all  nations.  To  Spain  it  is,  as  every  reason- 
able man  sees,  useless,  and  without  hope.  To 
the  new  States  themselves,  it  is  burdensome 
and  afilictive.  To  the  commerce  of  neutral 
nations,  it  is  annoying  and  vexatious.  There 
seems  to  be  something  of  the  pertinacity  of  the 
Spanish  character  in  holding  on  in  such  a  des- 
perate course.  It  reminds  us  of  the  seventy 
years  during  which  Spain  resisted  the  inde- 
pendence of  Holland.  I  think,  however,  that 
there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  war 
approaches  to  its  end.  I  believe  that  the  meas- 
ures adopted  by  our  own  Government  have  had 
an  effect  in  tending  to  produce  that  result.  I  un- 
derstand, at  least,  that  the  question  of  recog- 
nition has  been  taken  into  consideration  by  the 
Spanish  Government ;  and  it  may  be  hoped 
that  a  war,  which  Spain  finds  to  be  so  expen- 
sive, which  the  whole  world  tells  her  is  so 
hopeless,  and  which,  if  continued,  now  threat- 
ens her  with  new  dangers,  she  may,  ere  long, 
have  the  prudence  to  terminate. 

Our  own  course,  during  this  contest  between 
Spain  and  her  colonies,  is  weU  known.  Though 
entirely  and  strictly  neutral,  we  were  in  favor 
of  early  recognition.    Our  opinions  were  well 
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known  to  the  Allied  Sovereigns  when  in  Con- 
gress at  Aix-la-Ohapelle,  in  1818,  at  which 
time  the  affairs  of  Spain  and  her  colonies  were 
under  consideration ;  and,  probahly,  the  knowl- 
edge of  those  sentiments,  together  with  the 
policy  adopted  hy  England,  prevented  any  in- 
terference by  other  powers  at  that  time.  Yet 
we  have  treated  Spain  with  scrupulous  delica- 
cy. We  acted  on  the  case  as  one  of  civil  war. 
We  treated  with  the  new  Governments  as  Gov- 
ernments de  facto.  Not  questioning  the  right 
of  Spain  to  coerce  them  back  to  their  old  obe- 
dience, if  she  had  the  power,  we  yet  held  it  to 
be  our  right  to  deal  with  them  as  with  existing 
Governments  in  fact,  when  the  moment  arrived 
at  which  it  became  apparent  and  manifest  that 
the  dominion  of  Spain  over  these  her  ancient 
colonies,  was  at  an  end.  Our  right,  our  inter- 
est, and  our  duty,  all  concurred  at  that  moment 
to  reconmiend  recognition — and  we  did  re- 
cognize. 

If,  it  is  asked,  we  send  Ministers  to  a  Con- 
gress, composed  altogether  of  belligerents,  is  it 
not  a  breach  of  neutrality?  Certainly  not: 
no  man  can  say  it  is.  Suppose,  sir,  that  these 
Ministers  from  the  new  States,  instead  of  Pan- 
ama, were  to  assemble  at  Bogota,  where  we 
already  have  a  Minister ;  their  councils,  at  that 
place,  might  be  belligerent,  while  the  war 
should  last  with  Spain.  But  should  we,  on 
that  account,  recall  our  Minister  from  Bogota  ? 
The  whole  argument  rests  on  this ;  that  be- 
cause, at  the  same  time  and  place,  the  agents 
of  the  South  American  Governments  may  ne- 
gotiate about  their  own  relations  with  each 
other,  in  regard  to  their  common  war  against 
Spain,  therefore  we  cannot,  at  the  same  time 
and  place,  negotiate  with  them,  or  any  of 
them,  upon  our  own  neutral  and  commercial 
relations.  This  proposition,  sir,  cannot  be 
maintained;  and,  therefore,  all  the  inferences 
from  it  fail. 

But,  sir,  I  see  no  proof  that,  as  between 
themselves,  the  Eepresentatives  of  the  South 
American  States  are  to  possess  other  than 
diplomatic  powers.  I  refer  to  the  treaties, 
which  are  essentially  alike,  and  which  have 
been  often  read. 

With  two  exceptions,  which  I  will  notice, 
the  articles  of  these  treaties,  describing  the 
powers  of  the  Congress,  are  substantially  like 
those  in  the  treaty  of  Paris,  in  1814,  providing 
for  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  It  was  there  stipu- 
lated that  all  the  powers  should  send  Plenipo- 
tentiaries to  Vienna,  to  regulate,  in  general  Con- 
gress, the  arrangements  to  complete  the  provi- 
sions of  the  present  treaty.  Now,  it  might 
have  been  here  asked,  how  regulate  f  How  reg- 
ulate in  general  Congress? — regulate  by  votes? 
Sir,  nobody  asked  such  questions ;  simply  be- 
cause it  was  to  be  a  Congress  of  Plenipoten- 
tiaries. The  two  exceptions  which  I  have 
mentioned,  are,  that  this  Congress  is  to  act  as 
a  Council,  and  to  interpret  treaties ;  but  there 
ha  nothing,  in  either  of  these,  to  be  done,  which 
may  not  be  done  diplomatically.     What  is 


more  common  than  diplomatic  intercourse  to 
explain  and  to  interpret  treaties?  Or  what 
more  frequent  than  that  nations,  having  a  com- 
mon object,  interchange  mutual  counsels  and 
advice,  through  the  medium  of  their  respective 
Ministers?  To  bring  this  matter,  sir,  to  the 
test,  let  me  ask,  when  these  Ministers  assemble 
at  Panama,  can  they  do  any  thing  but  accord- 
ing to  their  instructions  ?  Have  they  any  or- 
ganization, any  power  of  action,  or  any  rule  of 
action,  common  to  them  all?  No  more,  sir, 
than  the  respective  Ministers  at  the  Congress 
of  Vienna.  Every  thing  is  settled  by  the  use 
of  the  word  Plenipotentiary.  That  proves  the 
meeting  to  be  diplomatic,  and  nothing  else. 
Who  ever  heard  of  a  Plenipotentiary  member  of 
the  Legislature  ? — a  Plenipotentiary  burgess  of 
a  city  ? — or  a  Plenipotentiary  knight  of  the  shire  ? 

We  may  dismiss  all  fears,  sir,  arising  from 
the  nature  of  this  meeting.  Out  agents  wiU  go 
there,  if  they  go  at  all,  in  the  character  of 
Ministers,  protected  by  the  public  law,  nego- 
tiating only  for  ourselves,  and  not  called  on  to 
violate  any  neutral  duty  of  their  own  Govern- 
ment. K  it  be  so,  that  this  meeting  has  other 
powers,  in  consequence  of  other  arrangements 
laetween  other  States — of  which  I  see  no 
proof — stiU  we  are  not  party  to  these  arrange- 
ments, nor  can  be,  in  any  way,  affected  by 
them.  As  far  as  this  Government  is  con- 
cerned, nothing  can  be  done,  but-  by  negotia- 
tion, as  in  other  cases. 

I  must  now  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  com- 
mittee to  an  important  point  in  the  discussion 
— I  mean  the  declaration  of  the  President  in 
1823.  Not  only  as  a  member  of  the  House, 
but  as  a  citizen  of  the  country,  I  have  an  anx- 
ious desire  that  this  part  of  our  public  history 
should  stand  in  its  proper  light.  Sir,  in  my 
judgment,  the  country  has  a  very  high  honor, 
connected  with  that  occurrence,  which  we  may 
maintain,  or  which  we  may  sacrifice.  I  look 
upon  it  as  a  part  of  its  treasures  of  reputation; 
and,  for  one,  I  intend  to  guard  it. 

Sir,  let  us  recur  to  the  important  political 
events  which  led  to  that  declaration,  or  accom- 
panied it.  In  the  fall  of  1822,  the  allied  sov- 
ereigns held  their  Congress  at  Verona.  The 
great  subject  of  consideration  was  the  condi- 
tion of  Spain,  that  country  then  being  under 
the  government  of  the  Cortes.  The  question 
was,  whether  Ferdinand  should  be  reinstated 
in  all  his  authority,  by  the  intervention  of  for- 
eign force.  Eussia,  Prussia,  France,  and  Aus- 
tria, were  inclined  to  that  measure ;  England 
dissented  and  protested ;  but  the  course  was 
agreed  on,  and  France,  with  the  consent  of 
these  other  continental  powers,  took  the  con- 
duct of  the  operation  into  her  own  hands.  In 
the  spring  of  1823,  a  French  army  was  sent 
into  Spain.  Its  success  was  complete.  The 
popular  Government  was  overthrown,  and  Fer- 
dinand re-established  in  all  his  power.  This  in- 
vasion, sir,  was  determined  on,  and  undertaken, 
precisely  on  the  doctrines  which  the  allied 
monarchs  had  proclaimed  the  year  before  at 
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Laybach  ;  and  that  is,  that  they  had  a  right  to 
interfere  in  the  concerns  of  another  State,  and 
reform  its  Government,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
effects  of  its  bad  example :  this  bad  example, 
be  it  remembered,  always  being  the  example  of 
free  Government.  Now,  sir,  acting  on  this  prin- 
ciple of  supposed  dangerous  example,  and  hav- 
ing put  down  the  example  of  the  Cortes  in 
Spain,  it  was  natural  to  inquire  with  what  eyes 
they  would  look  on  the  colonies  of  Spain,  that 
were  following  stiU  worse  examples.  Would 
King  Ferdinand  and  his  allies  be  content  with 
what  had  been  done  in  Spain  itself,  or  would 
he  solicit  their  aid,  and  was  it-  likely  they 
would  grant  it,  to  subdue  his  rebellious  Ameri- 
can provinces  ? 

Sir,  it  was  in  this  posture  of  affairs,  on  an 
occasion  which  has  already  been  alluded  to, 
that  I  ventured  to  say,  early  in  the  session  of 
December,  1823,  that  these  allied  monarchs 
might  probably  turn  their  attention  to  Ameri- 
ca; that  America  came  within  their  avowed 
doctrine,  and  that  her  example  might  very  pos- 
sibly attract  their  notice.  The  doctrines  of 
Laybach  were  not  limited  to  any  continent ; 
Spain  had  colonies  in  America,  and,  having  re- 
formed Spain  herself,  to  the  true  standard,  it 
was  not  impossible  that  they  might  see  fit  to 
complete  the  work,  by  reconciling,  in  their 
way,  the  colonies  to  the  mother  country. 
Now,  sir,  it  did  so  happen,  that,  as  soon  as  the 
Spanish  king  was  completely  re-established,  he 
did  invite  the  co-operation  of  his  allies  in  re- 
gard to  South  America.  In  the  same  month  of 
December,  1823,  a  formal  invitation  was  ad- 
dressed, by  Spain,  to  the  courts  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, Vienna,  Berlin,  and  Paris,  proposing  to 
establish  a  conference  at  Paris,  in  order  that 
the  Plenipotentiaries,  there  assembled,  might 
aid  Spain  in  adjusting  the  affairs  of  her  revolt- 
ed provinces.  These  affairs  were  proposed  to 
be  adjusted  in  such  manner  as  should  retain 
the  sovereignty  of  Spain  over  them;  and, 
though  the  co-operation  of  the  allies,  by  force 
of  arms,  was  not  directly  solicited,  such  was 
evidently  the  object  aimed  at. 

The  King  of  Spain,  in  making  this  request  to 
the  members  of  the  Holy  AUiance,  argued  as 
it  has  been  seen  he  might  argue.  He  quoted 
their  own  doctrines  of  Laybach,  and  he  pointed 
out  the  pernicious  example  of  America ;  and 
he  reminded  them  that  their  success  in  Spain 
itself,  had  paved  the  way  for  successful  opera- 
tions against  the  spirit  of  liberty  on  this  side 
the  Atlantic. 

The  proposed  meeting,  however,  did  not  take 
place.  England  had  already  taken  a  decided 
course  :  for,  as  early  as  October,  Mr.  Canning, 
in  a  conference  with  the  French  Minister  in 
London,  informed  him,  distinctly  and  express- 
ly, that  England  would  consider  any  foreign 
interference,  by  force  or  menace,  in  the  dis- 
pute between  Spain  and  the  colonies,  as  a  mo- 
tive for  recognizing  the  latter  without  delay. 

It  is  probable  this  determination  of  the 
English  Government  was  known  here  at  the 


commencement  of  the  session  of  Congress ; 
and  it  was  under  these  circumstances,  it  was 
in  this  crisis,  that  Mr.  Monroe's  declaration 
was  made.  It  was  not  then  ascertained  wheth- 
er a  meeting  of  the  allies  would,  or  would  not, 
take  place,  to  concert  with  Spain  the  means  of 
re-establishing  her  power ;  but  it  was  plain 
enough  they  would  be  pressed  by  Spain  to  aid 
her  operations ;  and  it  was  plain  enough,  also, 
that  they  had  no  particluar  liking  to  what  was 
^king  place  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  nor  any 
great  disinclination  to  interfere.  This  was  the 
posture  of  affairs ;  and,  sir,  I  concur  entirely 
in  the  sentiment  expressed  in  the  resolution  of 
a  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  Maek- 
LBT,)  that  this  declaration  of  Mr.  Monroe  was 
wise,  seasonable,  and  patriotic. 

It  has  been  said,  in  the  course  of  this  debate, 
to  have  been  a  loose  and  vague  declaration.  It 
was,  I  believe,  sufficiently  studied.  I  have 
understood,  from  good  authority,  that  it  was 
considered,  weighed,  and  distinctly  and  decid- 
edly approved,  by  .every  one  of  the  President's 
advisers,  at  that  time.  Our  Government  could 
not  adopt,  on  that  occasion,  precisely  the 
course  which  England  had  taken.  England 
threatened  the  immediate  recognition  of  the 
provinces,  if  the  allies  should  take  part  with 
Spain  against  them.  We  had  already  recog- 
nized them.  It  remained,  therefore,  only  for 
our  Government  to  say,  how  we  should  con- 
sider a  combination  of  the  allied  powers  to 
affect  objects  in  America,  as  affecting  our- 
selves ;  and  the  Message  was  intended  to  say, 
what  it  does  say,  that  we  should  regard  such 
combination  as  dangerous  to  us.  Sir,  I  agree 
with  those  who  maintain  the  proposition,  and 
I  contend  against  those  who  deny  it,  that  the 
Message  did  mean  something;  that  it  meant 
much ;  and  I  maintain,  against  both,  that  the 
declaration  effected  much  good,  answered  the 
end  designed  by  it,  did  great  honor  to  the 
foresight  and  the  spirit  of  the  Government, 
and  that  it  cannot  now  be  taken  back,  retract- 
ed, or  annulled,  without  disgrace.  It  met,  sir, 
with  the  entire  concurrence,  and  the  hearty 
approbation  of  the  country.  The  tone  which 
it  uttered  found  a  corresponding  response  in 
the  breasts  of  the  free  people  of  the  United 
States.  That  people  saw,  and  they  rejoiced  to 
see,  that,  on  a  fit  occasion,  our  weight  had  been 
thrown  into  the  right  scale,  and  that,  without 
departing  from  our  duty,  we  had  done  some- 
thing useful,  and  something  effectual,  for  the 
cause  of  civil  liberty.  One  general  glow  of 
exultation — one  universal  feeling  of  the  grati- 
fied love  of  liberty — one  conscious  and  proud 
perception  of  the  consideration  which  the 
country  possessed  of  the  respect  and  honor 
which  belonged  to  it — pervaded  aU  bosoms. 
Possibly  the  public  enthusiasm  went  too  far : 
it  certainly  did  go  far. 

But,  sir,  the  sentiment  which  this  declaration 
inspired  was  not  confined  to  ourselves.  Its 
force  was  felt  everywhere,  by  all  those  who 
could  understand   its  object  and   foresee  its 
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effect.  In  that  very  House  of  Commons,  of 
which  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  has 
spoken  with  such  commendation,  how  was  it 
there  received  ?  Not  only,  sir,  with  approba- 
tion, hut,  I  may  say,  with  no  little  enthusiasm. 
"While  the  leading  Minister  expressed  his  entire 
concurrence  in  the  sentiments  and  opinions  of 
the  American  President,  his  distinguished  com- 
petitor in  that  popular  body,  less  restrained  by 
official  decorum,  more  at  liberty  to  give  utter- 
ance to  the  feelings  of  the  occasion,  declared, 
that  no  event  had  ever  created  greater  joy,  ex- 
ultation, and  gratitude,  among  all  the  freemen 
in  Europe ;  that  he  felt  pride  in  being  connect- 
ed, by  blood  and  language,  with  the  people  of 
the  United  States ;  that  the  policy  disclosed  by 
the  Message  became  a  great,  a  free,  and  an  in- 
dependent nation ;  and  that  he  hoped  his  own 
country  would  he  prevented  by  no  mean  pride, 
or  paltry  jealousy,  from  following  so  noble  and 
glorious  an  example. 

It  is,  doubtless,  true,  as  I  took  occasion  to 
observe  the  other  day,  that  this  declaration 
must  be  considered  as  founded  on  our  rights, 
and  to  spring  mainly  from  a  regard  to  their 
preservation.  It  did  not  commit  us,  at  all 
events,  to  take  up  arms,  on  any  indication  of 
hostile  feeling  by  the  powers  of  Europe  towards 
South  America.  If,  for  example,  all  the  States 
of  Europe  had  refused  to  trade  with  South 
America,  until  her  States  should  return  to  their 
former  allegiance,  that  would  have  furnished 
no  cause  of  mterference  to  us.  Or,  if  an 
armament  had  been  furnished  by.  the  allies  to 
act  against  provinces  the  most  remote  from  us, 
as  Chili  or  Buenos  Ayres,  the  distance  of  the 
scene  of  action  diminishing  our  apprehension 
of  danger,  and  diminishing,  also,  our  means  of 
effectual  interposition,  might  stiU  have  left  us 
to  content  ourselves  with  remonstrance.  But 
a  very  different  case  would  have  arisen,  if  an 
army,  equipped  and  maintained  by  these  pow- 
ers, had  been  landed  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  commenced  the  war  in  our  own 
immediate  neighborhood.  Such  an  event  might 
justly  be  regarded  as  dangerous  to  ourselves, 
and,  on  that  ground,  to  have  called  for  decided 
and  immediate  interference  by  us.  The  senti- 
ments and  the  policy  announced  by  the  declara- 
tion, thus  understood,  were,  therefore,  in  strict 
conformity  to  our  duties  and  our  interest. 

Sir,  I  look  on  the  Message  of  December, 
1823,  as  forming  a  bright  page  in  our  history. 
I  will  neither  help  to  erase  it,  nor  tear  it  out ; 
nor  shall  it  be,  by  any  act  of  mine,  blurred  or 
blotted.  It  did  honor  to  the  sagacity  of  the 
Government,  and  will  not  diminish  that  honor. 
It  elevated  the  hopes,  and  gratified  the  patriot- 
ism of  the  people.  Over  these  hopes  I  will 
not  bring  a  mildew ;  nor  will  I  put  that  grati- 
fied patriotism  to  shame. 

But  how  should  it  happen,  sir,  that  there 
should  now  be  such  a  new-born  fear,  on  the 
subject  of  this  declaration  ?  The  crisis  is  over ; 
the  danger  is  past.  At  the  time  it  was  made, 
there  was  real  ground  for  apprehension :  now, 


there  is  none.  It  was  then  possible,  perhaps 
not  improbable,  that  the  allied  powers  might 
interfere  with  America.  There  is  now  no 
ground  for  any  such  fear.  Most  of  the  gentle- 
men who  have  now  spoken  on  this  subject, 
were  at  that  time  here.  They  all  heard  the 
declaration.  Not  one  of  them  complained. 
And  yet,  now,  when  all  danger  is  over,  we 
are  vehemently  warned  against  the  sentiments 
of  the  declaration. 

I  now  proceed,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  subject  of  Cuba — the  most  im- 
portant part  of  our  foreign  relations.  It  is  the 
hinge  on  which  interesting  events  may  possi- 
bly turn.  I  pray  gentlemen  to  review  their 
opinions  on  this  subject,  before  they  fuUy  com- 
mit themselves.  I  understood  the  honorable 
member  from  So  nth  Carolina  to  say,  that,  if 
Spain  chose  to  transfer  this  island  to  any  power 
in  Europe,  she  had  a  right  to  do  so,  and  we 
could  not  interfere  to  prevent  it.  Sir,  this  is  a 
delicate  subject.  I  hardly  feel  competent  to 
treat  it  as  it  deserves ;  and  I  am  not  quite  will- 
ing to  state  here  all  that  I  think  about  it.  I 
must,  however,  dissent  from  the  opinion  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina.  The  rights  of 
nations,  on  subjects  of  this  kind,  are  necessarily 
very  much  modified  by  circumstances.  Be- 
cause England  or  France  could  not  rightfully 
complain  of  the  transfer  of  Florida  to  us,  it  by 
no  means  follows,  as  the  gentleman  supposes, 
that  we  could  not  complain  of  the  cession  of 
Cuba  to  one  of  them.  The  plain  difference  is, 
that  the  transfer  of  Florida  to  us  was  not  dan- 
gerous to  the  safety  of  either  of  those  nations, 
nor  fatal  to  any  of  their  great  and  essential  in- 
terests. Proximity  of  position,  neighborhood, 
whatever  augments  the  power  of  injuring  and 
annoying,  very  properly  belong  to  the  consid- 
eration of  all  cases  of  this  kind.  The  greater 
or  less  facility  of  access  itself  is  of  considera- 
tion in  such  questions,  because  it  brings,  or 
may  bring,  weighty  consequences  with  it.  It 
justifies,  for  these  reasons,  and  on  these  grounds, 
what  otherwise  might  never  be  thought  of. 
By  negotiation  with  a  foreign  power,  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson obtained  a  province.  Without  any  alter- 
ation of  our  constitution,  we  have  made  it  part 
of  the  United  States,  and  its  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives, now  coming  from  several  States, 
are  here  among  us.  Now,  sir,  if,  instead  of 
being  Louisiana,  this  had  been  one  of  the  prov- 
inces of  Spain  proper,  or  one  of  her  South 
American  colonies,  he  must  have  been  a  mad- 
man that  should  have  proposed  such  an  acqui- 
sition. A  high  conviction  of  its  convenience, 
arising  from  proximity,  and  from  close  natural 
connection,  alone  reconciled  the  country  to  the 
measure.^  Considerations  of  the  same  sort 
have  weight  in  other  cases. 

An  honorable  member  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Wicklipfe)  argues,  that,  although  we  might 
rightfully  prevent  another  power  from  taking 
Cuba  from  Spain,  by  force,  yet,  if  Spain  should 
choose  to  make  the  voluntary  transfer,  we 
should  have  no  right  whatever  to  interfere. 
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Sir,  this  is  a  distinctioa  without  a  diflference. 
If  we  are  likely  to  have  contentioa  about 
Cuba,  let  us  first  well  consider  what  our  rights 
are,  and  not  commit  ourselves.  And,  sir,  if  we 
have  any  right  to  interfere  at  all,  it  applies  as 
well  to  the  case  of  a  peaceable,  as  to  that  of  a 
forcible  transfer.  If  nations  be  at  war,  we  are 
not  judges  of  the  question  of  right,  in  that 
war;  we  must  acknowledge,  in  both  parties, 
the  mutual  right  of  attack,  and  the  mutual 
right  of  conquest.  It  is  not  for  us  to  set 
bounds  to  their  belligerent  operations,  so  long 
as  they  do  not  affect  ourselves.  Our  right  to 
interfere,  sir,  in  any  such  case,  is  but  the  exer- 
cise of  the  right  of  reasonable  and  necessary 
self-defence.  It  is  a  high  and  delicate  exercise 
of  that  right ;  one  not  to  be  made  but  on 
grounds  of  strong  and  manifest  reason,  justice, 
and  necessity.  The  real  question  is,  whether 
the  possession  of  Cuba,  by  a  great  maritime 
power  of  Europe,  would  seriously  endanger 
our  own  immediate  security,  or  our  essential 
interests.  I  put  the  question,  sir,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  some  of  the  best  considered  State 
papers  of  modern  times.  The  general  rule  of 
national  law  is,  unquestionably,  against  inter- 
ference in  the  transactions  of  other  States. 
There  are,  however,  acknowledged  exceptions, 
growing  out  of  circumstances,  and  founded  in 
those  circumstances.  These  exceptions,  it  has 
been^roperly  said,  cannot,  without  danger,  be 
reduced  to  previous  rule,  and  incorporated  into 
the  ordinary  diplomacy  of  nations.  Neverthe- 
less, they  do  exist,  and  must  be  judged  of  when 
they  arise,  with  a  just  regard  to  our  own  essen- 
tial interests,  but  in  a  spirit  of  strict  justice  and 
delicacy  also  towards  foreign  States. 

The  ground  of  these  exceptions  is,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  self-preservation.  It  is  not  a 
slight  injury  to  our  interest ;  it  is  not  even  a 
great  inconvenience,  that  makes  out  a  case. 
There  must  be  danger  to  our  security,  or  dan- 
ger, manifest  and  imminent  danger,  to  our  es- 
sential rights,  and  essential  interests.  Now, 
sir,  let  us  look  at  Cuba.  I  need  hardly  refer 
to  its  present  amount  of  commercial  connec- 
tion with  the  United  States.  Our  statistical 
tables,  I  presume,  would  show  us  that  our  com- 
merce with  the  Havana  alone  is  more  in 
amount  than  our  whole  commercial  intercourse 
with  France  and  aU  her  dependencies.  But 
this  is  but  one  part  of  the  case — ^not  the  most 
imijortant.  Cuba,  as  is  well  said  in  the  report 
of  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs,  is  placed 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  Its  occupa- 
tion by  a  strong  maritime  power  would  be  felt, 
in  the  first  moment  of  hostility,  as  far  up  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Missouri,  as  our  population 
extends.  It  is  the  commanding  point  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  See,  too,  how  it  lies  in  the 
very  line  of  our  coastwise  traffic ;  interposed 
in  the  very  highway  between  New  York  and 
New  Orleans.  Now,  sir,  who  has  estimated,  or 
who  can  estimate,  the  efifect  of  a  change  which 
should  place  this  island  in  other  hands,  subject 
it  to  new  rules  of  commercial  intercourse,  or 


connect  it  with  objects  of  a  different  and  stiU 
more  dangerous  nature?  Sir,  I  repeat  that  I 
feel  no  disposition  to  pursue  this  topic,  on  the 
present  occasion.  My  purpose  is  only  to  show 
its  importance,  and  to  beg  gentlemen  not  to 
prejudice  any  rights  of  the  country,  by  assent- 
ing to  propositions  which,  perhaps,  may  be 
necessary  to  be  reviewed. 

And  here  I  differ  again  with  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky.  He  thinks  that,  in  this,  as  in 
(Hiher  cases,  we  should  wait  tUl  the  event 
comes,  without  any  previous  declarations  of 
our  sentiments  upon  subjects  important  to  our 
own  rights  or  interests.  Sir,  such  declarations 
are  often  the  appropriate  means  of  preventing 
that  which,  if  unprevented,  it  might  be  diffi- 
cult to  redress.  A  great  object  in  holding 
diplomatic  intercourse,  is  frankly  to  expose  the 
views  and  objects  of  nations,  and  to  prevent, 
by  candid  explanation,  collision  and  war.  In 
this  case,  the  Grovernment  has  said  that  we 
could  not  assent  to  the  transfer  of  Cuba  to  an- 
other European  State.  Can  we  so  assent?  Do 
gentlemen  think  we  can  ?  If  not,  then  it  was 
entirely  proper  that  this  intimation  should  be 
frankly  and  seasonably  made.  Candor  required 
it;  and  it  would  have  been  unpardonable,  it 
would  have  been  injustice,  as  well  as  foUy,  to 
have  been  silent,  while  we  might  suppose  the 
transaction  to  be  contemplated,  and  then  to 
complain  of  it  afterwards.  If  we  should  have 
a  subsequent  right  to  complain,  we  have  a  pre- 
vious right,  equally  clear,  of  protesting ;  and  if 
the  evU  be  one  which;  when  it  comes,  would 
allow  us  to  apply  a  remedy,  it  not  only  allows 
us,  but  it  makes  it  our  duty,  also,  to  apply  pre- 
vention. 

But,  sir,  while  some  gentlemen  have  main- 
tained that,  on  the  subject  of  a  transfer  to  any 
of  the  European  powers,  the  President  has  said 
too  much ;  others  insist  that,  on  that  of  the 
islands  being  occupied  by  Mexico  or  Colombia, 
he  has  said  and  done  too  little.  I  presume,  sir, 
for  my  own  part,  that  the  strongest  language 
has  been  directed  to  the  source  of  the  greatest 
danger.  Heretofore,  that  danger  was,  doubt- 
less, greatest,  which  was  apprehended  from  a 
voluntary  transfer.  The  other  has  been  met  as 
it  arose ;  and,  thus  far,  adequately  and  suffi- 
ciently met.  And  here,  sir,  I  cannot  but  say, 
that  I  never  knew  a  more  extraordinary  argu- 
ment than  we  have  heard  on  the  conduct  of 
the  Executive  on  this  part  of  the  case.  The 
President  is  charged  with  inconsistency,  and, 
in  order  to  make  this  out,  public  despatches 
are  read,  which,  it  is  said,  militate  with  one 
another. 

Sir,  what  are  the  facts?  The  Government 
saw  fit  to  invite  the  Emperor  of  Eussia  to  use 
his  endeavors  to  bring  Spain  to  treat  of  peace 
with  her  revolted  colonies.  Eussia  was  ad- 
dressed on  this  occasion  as  the  friend  of  Spain ; 
and,  of  course,  every  argument  which  was 
thought  might  have  influence,  or  ought  to  have 
influence,  either  on  Eussia  or  Spain,  was  sug- 
gested in  the  correspondence.     Among  other 
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things,  the  probable  loss  to  Spain  of  Cuba  and 
Porto  Eico,  was  urged  ;  and  the  question,  was 
asked,  how  it  was  or  could  be  expected  by 
Spain,  that  the  United  States  could  interfere  to 
prevent  Mexico  and  Colombia  from  taking 
those  islands  from  her,  since  she  was  their  ene- 
my, in  a  public  war,  and  since  she  pertinacious- 
ly, and  unreasonably,  as  we  think,  insists  on 
maintaining  the  war ;  and  since  these  islands 
offered  an  obvious  object  of  attack  ?  Was  not 
this,  sir,  a  very  proper  argument  to  be  urged  to 
Spain  ?  A  copy  of  this  despatch,  it  seems,  was 
sent  to  the  Senate,  in  confidence.  It  has  not 
been  published  by  the  Executive.  Now,  the 
alleged  inconsistency  is,  that,  notwithstanding 
this  letter,  the  President  has  interfered  to  dis- 
suade Mexico  and  Colombia  from  attacking 
Cuba.  That,  finding  or  thinking  that  those 
States  meditated  such  a  purpose,  this  Govern- 
ment has  urged  them  to  desist  from  it.  Sir, 
was  ever  any  thing  more  unreasonable  than 
this  charge  ?  "Was  it  not  proper,  that,  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  result  of  peace,  our  Govern- 
ment should  address  different  motives  to  the 
different  parties  in  the  war?  "Was  it  not  its 
business  to  set  before  each  party  its  dangers 
and  its  diflBculties  in  pursuing  the  war  ?  And 
if,  now,  by  any  thing  unexpected,  these  respec- 
tive corespondences  have  become  public,  are 
these  different  views,  addressed  thus  to  differ- 
ent parties,  and  with  different  objects,  to  be 
relied  on  as  proof  of  inconsistency  ?  It  is  the 
strangest  accusation  ever  heard  of.  No  Gov- 
ernment, not  wholly  destitute  of  common 
sense,  would  have  acted  otherwise.  We  urged 
the  proper  motives  to  both  parties.  To  Spain 
we  urged  the  probable  loss  of  Cuba ;  we 
showed  her  the  danger  of  its  capture  by  the 
new  States,  and  we  asked  her  to  inform  us  on 
what  ground  it  was  that  we  could  interfere  to 
prevent  such  capture,  since  she  was  at  war 
with  these  States,  and  they  had  an  unquestion- 
able right  to  attack  her  in  any  of  her  territo- 
ries; and  especially  she  was  asked  how  she 
opuld  expect  good  offices  from  us,  on  this  occa- 
sion, since  she  fully  understood  our  opinion  to 
be,  that  she  was  persisting  in  the  war  without 
or  beyond  all  reason,  and  with  a  sort  of  des- 
peration. This  was  the  appeal  made  to  the 
good  sense  of  Spain,  through  Russia.  But, 
soon  afterwards,  having  reason  to  suspect  that 
Colombia  and  Mexico  were  actually  preparing 
to  attack  Cuba,  and  knowing  that  such  an 
event  wonld  most  seriously  affect  us,  our  Gov- 
ernment remonstrated  against  such  meditated 
attack,  and  to  the  present  time,  it  has  not  been 
made.  In  all  this,  who  sees  any  thing  either 
improper  or  inconsistent  ?  For  myself,  I  think 
the  course  pursued  showed  a  watchful  regard 
to  our  own  interest,  and  is  wholly  free  from 
any  imputation,  either  of  impropriety  or  incon- 
sistency. 

Pains,  sir,  have  been  taken  by  the  honorable 
member  from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Bives,)  to  prove 
that  the  measure  now  in  contemplation,  and, 
indeed,  the  whole  policy  of  the  Government 


respecting  South  America,  is  the  unhappy  re- 
sult of  the  influence  of  a  gentleman  formerly 
filling  the  chair  of  this  House.  To  make  out 
this,  he  has  referred  to  certain  speeches  of  that 
gentleman  delivered  here.  He  charges  hiin 
with  having  become  himself  affected,  at  an 
early  day,  with  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  the 
South  American  fever;  and  with  having  in- 
fused Its  baneful  influence  into  the  whole  coun- 
cils of  the  country. 

If,  sir,  it  be  true,  that  that  gentleman, 
prompted  by  an  ardent  love  of  civil  liberty, 
felt,  earlier  than  others,  a  proper  sympathy  for 
the  struggling  colonies  of  South  America ;  or 
that,  acting  on  the  maxim  that  revolutions  do 
not  go  backward,  he  had  the  sagacity  to  fore- 
see, earlier  than  others,  the  successful  termina- 
tion of  those  struggles ;  if,  thus  feeling,  and 
thus  perceiving,  it  fell  to  him  to  lead  the  will- 
ing or  unwilling  councils  of  his  country,  in  her 
manifestations  of  kindness  to  the  new  Govern- 
ments, and  in  her  seasonable  recognitions  of 
their  independence ;  if  it  be  this,  which  the 
honorable  member  imputes  to  him ;  if  it  be  by 
this  course  of  public  conduct  that  he  has  iden- 
tified his  name  with  the  cause  of  South  Amer- 
ican liberty- — he  ought  to  be  esteemed  one  of 
the  most  fortunate  men  of  the  age.  If  all  this 
be,  as  is  now  represented,  he  has  acquired  fame 
enough.  It  is  enough  for  any  man,  thus  to 
have  connected  himself  with  the  g^test 
events  of  the  age  in  which  he  lives,  md  to 
have  been  foremost  in  measures  which  reflect 
high  honor  on  his  country,  in  the  judgment  of 
mankind.  Sir,  it  is  always  with  great  reluc- 
tance that  I  am  drawn  to  speak,  in  my  place 
here,  of  individuals ;  but  I  could  not  forbear 
what  I  have  now  said,  when  I  hear,  in  the 
House  of  Eepresentatives,  and  in  this  land  of 
free  spirits,  that  it  is  made  matter  of  imputa- 
tion and  of  reproach  to  have  been  first  to  reach 
forth  the  hand  of  welcome  and  of  succor  to 
new-born  nations,  struggling  to  obtain,  and  to 
enjoy,  the  blessings  of  liberty. 

We  are  told  that  the  country  is  deluded  and 
deceived  by  cabalistic  words.  Cabalistic  words  I 
If  we  express  an  emotion  of  pleasure  at  the 
results  of  this  great  action  of  the  spirit  of  po- 
litical liberty ;  if  we  rejoice  at  the  birth  of 
new  Eepublican  nations,  and  express  our  joy 
by  the  common  terms  of  regard  and  sympathy ; 
if  we  feel  and  signify  high  gratification  that, 
throughout  this  whole  continent,  men  are  now 
likely  to  be  blessed  by  free  and  popular  institu- 
tions ;  and  if,  in  the  uttering  of  these  senti- 
ments, we  happen  to  speak  of  sister  Eepublics, 
of  the  great  American  family  of  nations,  or  of 
the  political  systems  and  forms  of  Government 
of  this  hemisphere ;  then,  indeed,  it  seems,  we 
deal  in  senseless  jargon,  or  impose  on  the  judg- 
ment and  feeling  of  the  community  by  cabalis- 
tic words !  Sir,  what  is  meant  by  this  ?  Is  it 
intended  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
ought  to  be  totally  indifferent  to  the  fortunes 
of  these  new  neighbors  ?  Is  no  change,  In  the 
lights  in  which  we  are  to  view  them,  to  be 
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wronght,  by  their  haying  thrown  off  foreign 
dominion,  established  independence,  and  in- 
stituted, on  our  very  borders,  Republican 
Governments,  essentially  after  our  own  ex- 
ample ? 

Sir,  I  do  not  wish  to  overrate — I  do  not 
overrate — ^the  progress  of  these  new  States  in 
the  great_  work  of  establishing  a  weU-seoured 
popular  liberty.  I  know  that  to  be  a  great 
attainment,  and  I  know  they  are  but  pupils  in 
the  school.  But,  thank  God,  they  are  in  the 
school.  They  are  called  to  meet  difficulties, 
such  as  neither  we  nor  our  fathers  encountered. 
For  these,  we  ought  to  make  large  allowances. 
"What  have  we  ever  known  like  the  colonial 
vassalage '  of  these  States  ?  When  did  we,  or 
our  ancestors,  feel,  like  them,  the  weight  of  a 
political  despotism  that  presses  men  to  the 
earth,  or  of  that  religious  intolerance  which 
would  shut  up  heaven  to  all  but  the  bigoted  ? 
Sir,  we  sprung  from  another  stock.  We  belong 
to  another  race.  We  have  known  nothing — we 
have  felt  nothing — of  the  political  despotism  of 
Spain,  nor  of  the  heat  of  her  fires  of  intoler- 
ance. No  rational  man  expects  that  the  South 
can  run  the  same  rapid  career  as  the  North ;  or 
that  an  insurgent  province  of  Spain  is  in  the 
same  condition  as  the  English  colonies  when 
they  first  asserted  their  independence.  There 
is,  doubtless,  much  more  to  be  done,  in  the  first 
than  in  the  last  case.  But,  on  that  account, 
the  honor  of  the  attempt  is  not  less ;  and  if  all 
difllculties  shall  be  ia  time  surmounted,  it  wUl 
he  greater.  The  work  may  be  more  arduous- 
it  is  not  less  noble,  because  there  may  be  more 
of  ignorance  to  enlighten,  more  of  bigotry  to 
subdue,  more  of  prejudice  to  eradicate.  If  it 
be  a  weakness  to  feel  a  strong  interest  in  the 
success  of  these  great  revolutions,  I  confess 
myself  guilty  of  that  weakness.  K  it  be  weak 
to  feel  that  I  am  an  American,  to  think  that 
recent  events  have  not  only  opened  new  modes 
of  intercourse,  but  have  created  also  new 
grounds  of  regard  and  sympathy  between  our- 
selves and  our  neighbors ;  if  it  be  weak  to  feel 
that  the  South,  in  her  present  state,  is  some- 
what more  emphatically  part  of  America  than 
when  she  lay  obscure,  oppressed,  and  unknown, 
under  the  grinding  bondage  of  a  foreign  power ; 
if  it  be  weak  to  rejoice,  when,  even  in  any  cor- 
ner of  the  earth,  human  beings  are  able  to  get 
up  from  beneath  oppression,  to  erect  them- 
selves, and  to  enjoy  the  proper  happiness  of 
their  intelligent  nature ;  if  this  be  weak,  it  is  a 
weakness  from  which  I  claim  no  exemption. 

A  day  of  solemn  retribution  now  visits  the 
once  proud  monarchy  of  Spain.    The  predic- 
tion is  fulfilled.     The  spirit  of  Montezuma  and 
of  the  Incas  might  now  well  say, 
"  Art  thou,  too,  fallen,  Iberia  ?    Do  we  see 
The  robber  and  the  murderer  weak  as  we  ? 
Thou,  that  has  wasted  earth,  and  dared  despise 
Alike  the  wrath  and  mercy  of  the  skies, 
Thy  pomp  is  in  the  grave ;  thy  glory  laid 
Low  in  the  pit  thine  avarice  hag  made." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  detain  you  only  with 


one  more  reflection  on  this  subject.  We  can- 
not be  so  blind,  we  cannot  so  shut  up  our 
senses  and  smother  our  faculties,  as  not  to  see 
that,  in  the  progress  and  the  establishment  of 
South  American  liberty,  our  own  example  has 
been  among  the  most  stimulating  causes.  That 
great  light— a  light  which  can  never  be  hid — 
the  light  of  our  own  glorious  revolution,  has 
shone  on  the  path  of  the  South  American 
patriots,  from  the  beginning  of  their  course. 
Jp  their  emergencies,  they  have  looked  to  our 
experience.  In  their  political  institutions,  they 
have  followed  our  models.  In  their  delibera- 
tions, they  have  invoked  the  presiding  spirit 
of  our  own  liberty.  They  have  looked  steadily, 
in  every  adversity,  to  the  oeeat  noetheen 
LIGHT.  In  the  hour  of  bloody  conflict,  they 
have  remembered  the  fields  which  have  been 
consecrated  by  the  blood  of  our  own  fathers ; 
and  when  they  have  fallen,  they  have  wished 
only  to  be  remembered  with  them,  as  men  who 
had  acted  their  parts  bravely,  for  the  cause  of 
liberty  in  the  Western  World. 

Sir,  I.  have  done.  If  it  be  weakness  to  feel 
the  sympathy  of  one's  nature  excited  for  such 
men,  in  such  a  cause,  I  am  guilty  of  that  weak- 
ness. If  it  be  prudence  to  meet  their  proffered 
civility,  not  with  reciprocal  k  indness,  but  with 
coldness  or  with  insult,  I  choose  still  to  follow 
where  natural  impulse  leads,  and  to  give  up 
that  false  and  mistaken  prudence,  for  the 
voluntary  sentiments  of  my  heart. 

The  committee  then  rose,  and  the  House 
adjourned. 


Satuedat,  April  15. 
Misnon  to  Panama. 

The  House  having  again  resumed  the  con- 
sideration of  the  report  of  the  Committee  of 
Foreign  Relations,  approving  the  mission  to 
Panama,  with  the  amendments  proposing  a 
qualification  to  the  general  expression  of  ap- 
probation thereof — 

Mr.  Caeteb  took  the  floor,  and  spoke  as 
follows : 

Mr.  Chairman :  The  subject  at  present  before 
the  committee  is  entitled,  as  well  from  its  great 
importance  as  from  its  entire  novelty,  to  the 
most  deliberate  and  candid  consideration.  From 
the  fullest  reflection  which  I  have  been  able  to 
bestow  upon  it,  aided  by  the  documents  which 
are  before  us,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  resolution  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  is  one  which  is  at  vari- 
ance with  the  best  interests  of  this  country, 
and  involves  in  it  a  departure  from  that  neutral 
policy  which  has  hitherto  governed  our  public 
councils.  If  this  be  true,  which  I  shall  attempt 
presently  to  show,  this  committee  ought,  cer- 
tainly, to  withhold  its  sanction  from  such  a 
measure. 

To  the  Executive  has  the  constitution  con- 
fided the  sole  and  exclusive  superintendence 
of  our  foreign  peaceful  relations.    I  say  peace- 
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ful,  because  the  power  of  declaring  war  being 
vested  iu  both  branches  of  the  Legislature, 
Congress  may  be  said  to  divide  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Executive,  when  the  country  is  to 
assume  a  hostile  attitude  with  regard  to  any 
foreign  power.  But  so  far  as  the  consequences 
of  this  mission  can  at  present  be  foreseen  and 
contemplated,  it  would  be  assuming  too  much 
to  say,  that  war  is  to  be  immediately  and 
necessarily  the  result ;  that  this  House,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  general  agency  in  declaring 
war,  would  have  a  right  to  interfere  with  the 
constitutional  functions  of  the  President,  and 
say,  that  the  negotiations  or  deliberations 
at  Panama  should  be  limited  to  such  topics,  or 
restricted  on  all  topics,  to  be  discussed  there, 
in  such  manner  that  the  peace  of  the  country 
should,  in  no  possible  event,  be  endangered. 
The  House  of  Representatives  ought  not  to 
place  itself  in  the  attitude  of  giving  counsel  to 
the  President,  or  instructions  to  any  public 
functionary,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  with- 
out the  power  of  enforcing  them.  Self-respect 
ought  to  restrain  this  House  from  registering 
any  remonstrance,  or  other  declaration,  which 
is  to  prove  inoperative.  If  any  object,  valu- 
able to  the  safety  or  interests  of  the  country, 
the  acquisition  of  which  the  President  promised 
himself,  at  the  Congress  of  Panama,  should,  by 
reason  of  his  recognizing  the  force  of  the  limi- 
tation proposed  by  this  amendment,  be  put  be- 
yond his  reach,  he  would  not  only  be  at  liberty 
to  disregard  it,  but  he  would  be  bound,  by  the 
double  allegiance  which  he  owed  to  the  consti- 
tution and  to  the  country,  to  do  so.  If  the  mis- 
sion, therefore,  be  sanctioned  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  control  of  our  agents  there 
must  be  left  entirely  to  the  Executive. 

There  prevails  a  great  diversity  of  opinion 
as  to  the  objects  of  this  Congress.  The  treaty 
stipulations  which  have  been  made  between 
Colombia  and  four  of  her  sister  Republics,  con- 
fine its  objects  to  a  few  topics  of  primary  inter- 
est, exclusively  affecting  the  South  American 
States  who  were  formerly  subject  to  the  Span- 
ish yoke.  The  three  Spanish  American  Minis- 
ters who  have  invited  the  United  States  to  send 
a  deputy  there,  extend  their  views  to  other 
objects,  not  embraced  in  those  stipulations ; 
and  the  President  indulges  himself  in  stiU 
greater  latitude,  as  to  the  objects  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  declares,  that  the  purposes  of  the 
meeting  being  "  somewhat  indefinite,  so  far 
from  being  an  objection  to  it,  is  among  the 
cogent  reasons  for  its  adoption." 

An  honorable  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
(Mr.  Btjohanan,)  who  addressed  the  committee 
a  few  days  ago,  seemed  to  think  this  Congi-ess 
had  placed  the  United  States  in  an  exceedingly 
embarrassing  dilemma.  They  were  to  be  com- 
mitted if  they  went  into  it,  and  if  they  stood 
out,  they  were  to  subject  themselves  to  incon- 
veniences hardly  less  deplorable  than  an  abso- 
lute surrender  of  our  neutral  character.  And 
thus,  apprehensive  of  mischief,  from  taking 
either  side  of  the  dilemma,  he  has  converted 


his  perplexity  into  a  suflBcient  cause  for  the 
United  States  to  send  deputies  there,  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  the  South  American  Minis- 
ters to  dissolve  their  meeting,  and  return  to 
their  homes,  without  accomplishing  the  objects 
which  brought  them  together.  Can  the  gen- 
tleman be  serious  in  his  opinion  ?  Does  he 
call  to  mind  the  length  of  time  and  the  concert 
with  which  the  South  American  Republics 
have  deliberated  on  this  project  ?  Worthy  as 
Messrs.  Anderson  and  Sergeant  no  doubt  are, 
of  the  confidence  of  the  Executive,  it  is  ascrib- 
ing rather  too  much  to  their  persuasive  pow- 
ers, to  imagine  ^hat  they  could,  so  readily,  by 
exerting  them,  induce  these  Republics  thus  to 
relinquish  and  forego  all  the  benefits  they  had 
promised  themselves  from  so  long-cherished 
a  design. 

It  has  been  said,  too,  that  the  mere  act  of 
sending  representatives  to  this  Congress,  can- 
not commit  the  neutrality  of  this  country. 
This  affirmation  is  founded  on  the  assumption 
that  either  the  Congress  is  not  belligerent  in 
its  character ;  or  that,  if  it  be  so,  the  United 
States  are  not,  in  their  representation  there, 
to  be  so  far  identified  with  it,  as  to  assume  a 
belligerent  aspect.  Now,  sir,  what  is  the  con- 
dition of  these  South  American  States  ?  Are 
they  not  engaged  in  open  war  against  Spain  ? 
And  do  not  the  treaties  which  have  been  laid 
on  our  tables  point  out  the  organization  of 
means  of  resisting  any  attempt,  on  the  part 
of  Spain,  or  any  power  in  alliance  with 
her,  to  bring  them  back  to  their  former  con- 
dition of  dependence,  as  the  principal  object 
to  be  accomplished  by  this  meeting  ?  In  truth, 
the  meeting  has  no  other  object  birt  to  consider 
of  the  most  advisable  means  for  rendering  their 
confederacy  firmly  cemented,  and  permanent 
in  its  duration.  And  if  Spain,  with  whom  we 
are  now  on  terms  of  friendship,  should  take 
offence  at  the  attitude  we  should  assume  at 
Panama,  it  would  not  be  competent  for  us  to 
say  to  her,  in  vindication  of  our  conduct,  that 
we  took  no  part  in  any  deliberations  which 
imported  hostility  to  her.  It  could  not  be  in 
the  mouths  of  our  deputies,  to  reply  to  any 
remonstrance  against  their  presence  in  this 
Congress,  to  say  that  they  belonged  to  the 
peace  side  of  the  assembly.  If  the  character 
of  the  Congress  is  to  be  ascertained  by  the 
character  of  the  topics  they  are  to  discuss,  and 
those  topics  are  partly  peaceful  and  partly 
belligerent,  the  aggregate  character  must  be 
determined  by  the  predominance  of  the  objects 
which  shall  engage  their  attention.  And  in 
point  of  importance  to  the  States  tliemselves, 
it  is  unquestionable  that  the  preparation  of 
their  just  means  of  resistance  to  any  attempt 
which  may  be  made  against  their  independence, 
constitutes  the  main  and  most  interesting  sub- 
ject for  their  consultation.  Every  thing  relat- 
ing to  this  leading  object  of  their  meeting,  will 
import  direct  hostility  to  Spain;  and,  there- 
fore, impress  a  belligerent  character  on  the 
Congress. 
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It  has  been  said  by  another  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  Wuets,)  that  now,  since 
the  South  American  States  have  virtually 
achieved  their  independence,  and  wielded  their 
anns  successfully  eigainst  their  oppressor,  that 
they  wUl  be  in  danger  of  turning  them  against 
each  other,  and  wasting  their  energies  in  intes- 
tine wars ;  that  it  is  the  invariable  law  of  all 
Confederacies,  to  be  held  together  by  a  sense  of 
common  danger  without,  and  that,  as  soon  as  this 
exterior  pressure  is  removed,  the  separate  mem- 
bers become  victims  to  exhausting  dissension 
among  themselves :  the  United  States  may, 
therefore,  be  of  incalculable  advantage  to  these 
new  Republics,  by  giving  them  timely  admoni- 
tion against  this  evil,  and  turning  their  re- 
sources in  a  different  direction.  The  gentle- 
man has  greatly  mistaken  the  oflice  of  our 
deputies  there,  if  he  imagines  that  on  subjects 
like  these,  they  would  be  prepared  to  impart 
any  valuable  lessons.  Before  the  new  States 
could  be  successfully  warned  against  these 
fatal  tendencies,  then*  advisers  must  be  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  their  character.  They 
must  understand  their  habits ;  the  state  of  gen- 
eral intelligence  among  them ;  the  progress  they 
have  already  made  in  the  various  departments 
of  science  and  the  arts ;  and  a  great  variety  of 
other  requisites,  before  they  could  give  any 
valuable  advice  as  to  the  exact  form  of  Govern- 
ment they  ought  to  adopt.  For  it  could  only 
be  by  directing  their  minds  to  the  proper  forms 
of  Government  lay  which  their  resources  could 
be  developed,  and  their  happiness  secured, 
that  the  internal  dissensions,  to  which  the  gen- 
tleman has  alluded,  could  be  prevented. 

The  President  declares,  in  the  opening  of  his 
Message,  that  "  the  first  and  greatest  induce- 
ment "  which  operated  upon  him  for  accepting 
this  invitation,  was,  to  meet,  in  a  spirit  of  kind- 
ness and  friendship,  an  overture  made  in  the 
same  spirit  by  three  sister  republics.  From 
this  amiable  and  laudable  feeling  of  the  Execu- 
tive, no  one  can  dissent.  But,  sir,  how  wUl  you 
be  surprised  to  hear  him,  almost  in  the  next 
breath,  declare,  that  objects  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, not  only  to  the  future  welfare  of  the 
whole  human  race,  but  bearing  directly  upon 
the  special  interests  of  this  Union,  will  engage 
the  deliberations  of  the  Congress  of  Panama, 
whether  we  are  represented  there  or  not !  Can 
objects  like  these  be  postponed  to  mere  courtesy 
and  etiquette?  Can  such  a  sacrifice  of  the 
substance  to  the  shadow  be  seriously  defended? 

Congresses  of  independent  powers,  meeting 
in  times  of  profound  peace,  to  concert  political 
measures,  have  lately  come  into  fashion.  We 
have  heard  of  councils  of  bishops,  and  other 
ecclesiastical  magistrates,  meeting  in  former 
times  to  regulate  the  concerns  of  the  church. 
And  so  intimately  blended,  in  those  days,  were 
the  affairs  of  church  and  state,  that  those 
reverend  fathers  extended  their  guardian  care, 
in  some  instances,  to  political  concerns.  In 
later  times,  we  have  beheld  the  powers  of  Eu- 
rope, after  having  drenched  the  continent  with 


blood,  and  wearied  themselves  in  the  work 
of  devastation,  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  a 
general  pacification,  and  restoring  quiet  to  the 
world.  Sometimes,  at  such  meetings,  they 
home  stipulated  arrangements  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  balance  of  power  on  the  continent. 
But  it  was  not  until  our  day  that  kings  and 
emperors  found  themselves  under  the  necessity 
of  confederating  together,  and  opposing  their 
united  counsels  to  the  progress  of  free  principles 
and  systems  of  self-government.  The  disastrous 
light  which  the  French  Revolution  shed  upon 
the  fetters  which  bound  the  people,  while  it 
inspired  them  with  the  hopes  of  release,  struck 
a  panic  into  their  masters, 

"  With  fear  of  change  perplexing  monarchs." 

They  saw,  with  alarm  and  consternation, 
the  instability  of  their  thrones.  They  looked 
around  upon  each  other,  in  this  crisis,  for  the 
means  of  defending  themselves  against  a  danger 
which  threatened  them  all  alike.  And  in  this 
absolute  and  uncompromising  necessity,  which 
threatened  the  extinction  of  thrones  and  crowns, 
we  are  to  look  for  the  origin  of  the  late  politi- 
cal Congresses  of  Europe.  And  are  we  under 
any  necessity  of  imitating  their  example  ?  Are 
not  our  institutions  a  suflaoient  guarantee  for 
the  devotion  of  the  people  to  them,  and  that 
they  will  stand  by  them  in  every  emergency, 
and  pour  out  their  blood  in  their  defence  ? 

The  structure  of  our  Government  forbids  the 
imitation  of  such  an  example.  The  powers  of 
Europe,  who  were  represented  at  the  Con- 
gresses of  Vienna,  Troppau,  and  Laybach,  had 
no  Senates  to  consult,  for  the  ratification  of 
any  treaty  into  which  they  might  enter.  No 
popular  assemblies,  who  were  the  exact  mirrors 
of  a  people,  peaceful  in  their  habits,  peaceful 
in  their  policy,  and  peaceful  in  every  thing 
which  entered  into  the  formation  of  their 
character,  interposed  themselves  to  the  execu- 
tion of  any  scheme,  either  for  the  security 
or  the  aggrandizement  of  the  crown.  Their 
will  was  the  law  of  their  dominions.  They 
had  unbounded  control  over  the  finances  and 
military  forces  within  their  territories.  They 
were,  therefore,  enabled  strictly  and  promptly 
to  perform  whatever  engagements  they  took 
upon  themselves.  Congresses,  of  the  descrip- 
tion of  that  proposed  to  be  held  at  Panama, 
are,  therefore,  suitable  and  convenient  engines 
in  the  hands  of  Governments  strictly  mon- 
archical in  their  formation.  They  furnish 
facilities  for  the  execution  of  great  designs,  in 
which  the  parties  to  them  have  a  common  in- 
terest. 

But,  sir,  we  have  Ministers  residing  already 
at  most  of  the  courts  whose  Governments  are 
to  be  represented  at  Panama.  They  can  ac- 
complish, in  the  ordinary  way  of  separate  nego- 
tiation, all  the  objects  which  are  important  to 
the  United  States.  It  is  in  vain  to  speculate 
upon  the  "  harmonious  and  systematic  "  manner 
in  which  objects  could  be  attained,  when  all 
the  Republics  of  this  continent  were  represent- 
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ed,  each  having  its  own  separate  and  contrarient 
interests  to  reconcile  and  preserve.  Indeed, 
sir,  the  very  fact  that  so  many  and  such  oppo- 
site interests  shall  be  pressing  upon  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Congress,  and  demanding  their 
share  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Representatives 
of  eight  or  ten  distinct,  independent  powers,  so 
far  from  promising  a  successful  result,  seems  to 
me  to  present  such  embarrassment  and  difficulty 
as  would  forever  defeat  such  a  result.  Some 
gentlemen,  who  have  spoken  in  this  debate, 
seem  to  imagine,  that  there  were  no  other 
means  by  which  the  United  States  could  enter 
into  any  commercial  arrangements,  or  any  other 
stipulations  of  a  mutually  beneficial  sort  to  the 
Governments  concerned,  except  by  our  Eepre- 
sentation  at  Panama ;  that  this  Congress  fur- 
nished an  opportunity,  tempting  as  it  was  fleet- 
ing, to  obtain  all  the  advantages  which  we 
could  desire  in  our  future  intercourse  with  the 
South  American  States ;  and  that  the  refusal  of 
this  country  to  send  Representatives  there, 
would  be  an  act  bordering  upon  infatuation ! 
Such  gentlemen  suffer  the  ardor  of  their  feel- 
ings to  disturb  the  correct  decision  of  their 
judgment  of  the  character  of  this  Congress,  and 
of  the  attitude  occupied  at  this  time,  by  this 
country,  in  relation  to  these  southern  Repub- 
lics. We  have  already  entered  into  friendly 
and  commercial  treaties  with  many  of  them, 
and  the  door  is  still  open  to  the  formation  of 
others  on  the  same  terms. 

Wr.  Weems  addressed  the  committee  as  fol- 
lows : 

Mr.  Chairman :  The  President,  in  his  Mes- 
sage to  the  Senate,  has  stated,  that  "  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  Republics  of  Colombia,  of  Mex- 
ico, and  of  Central  America,  had,  severally, 
invited  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
be  represented  at  the  Congress  of  American 
nations,  to  be  assembled  at  Panama,  to  delib- 
erate upon  subjects  of  peculiar  concernment  to 
this  hemisphere,  and  that  this  invitation  had 
been  accepted."  And  goes  on  to  state,  that, 
"  Although  this  measure  was  deemed  to  be 
within  the  constitutional  competency  of  the 
Executive,  I  have  not  thought  proper  to  take 
any  step  in  it,  before  ascertaining  that  my 
opinion  of  its  expediency  will  concur  with  that 
of  both  branches  of  the  Legislature ;  first,  by 
the  decision  of  the  Senate  upon  the  nominations 
to  be  laid  before  them ;  and,  secondly,  by  the 
sanction  of  both  Houses  to  the  appropriations, 
without  which  it  cannot  be  carried  into  effect." 
I  will  pause,  here,  sir,  for  a  moment,  to  ask  gen- 
tlemen, who  appear  such  warm  supporters  of 
Executive  recommendations  as  to  justify,  in 
their  opinion,  the  charge  (I  will  not  say  chari- 
tably, but  illiberally)  extended  to  those  who  are 
sufficiently  independent  to  think  for  themselves, 
of  being  a  factious  opposition  to  the  Adminis- 
tration— what,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  ask,  was 
the  Chief  Magistrate's  inducement  thus  to  have 
expressed  himself?  I  will  undertake  to  answer 
the  question,  sincerely  and  honestly,  as  I  believe 
in  my  conscience.     Knowing,  as  Mr.  Adams 


does,  and  no  man  knows  better,  the  powerful 
effect  of  usage,  that,  in  many  cases,  it  amounts 
to  law,  he  conceived  it  to  be  his  duty  (I  mean 
to  himself,  sir,)  to  remind  the  Representatives 
of  the  people  that  we  still  possess  the  power 
(uninterrupted  usage,  if  you  please,  to  the  con- 
trary, notwithstanding,)  of  granting  or  not  the 
appropriation  called  for ;  and  feeling,  certainly, 
as  he  must,  the  very  great  doubts  that  do  exist 
as  to  the  advantages  contemplated  to  result 
from  this,  to  say  the  most  you  can  for  it,  doubt- 
ful project,  he  unquestionably  intended  it,  as 
has  been  very  properly  advanced  by  the  hon- 
orable mover  of  the  resolution  now  under  de- 
bate, to  draw  from  this  House  a  fair  and  candid 
expression  of  their  opinion  ;   and  I  verily  be- 
lieve, sir,  the  President  will  feel  himself  greatly 
relieved,  hereafter,  by  the  passage  of  these  reso- 
lutions; which  opinion  would  induce  me,  feeling 
not  otherwise  than  friendly  disposed  to  the  Ad- 
ministration, if  I  had  no  other  reason,  to  vote 
for  the  amendments.      I  would  ask  another 
question,  sir :    What,  short  of  discomfiture  to 
the  President's  feelings,  if  not  disgrace  to  the 
country,  will  be  the  issue,  if,  on  the  arrival  of 
the  Representatives  to  this  Congress  at  Pana- 
ma, from  these  United  States,  instructed,  as 
the  opponents  to  the  amendments  profess  to 
believe  the  President  now  stands  pledged  to  the 
nation  they  shall  be,  the  Representatives  from 
the  South  American  States  shall  reject  them, 
upon  the  ground  that  the  Ministers  have  not 
come  there  with  such  expressed  instructions  in 
their  credentials,  as  had  been  previously  repre- 
sented as  indispensably  necessary,  by  all  three 
of  the  South  American  States  ?    Mr.  Obregon, 
in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Clay,  dated  at  Washington, 
on  the  3d  of  November,  1825,  states,  (what  the 
other  Ministers  all  state.)     "  The  underwritten 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  has  the  honor  of  in- 
forming the  honorable  Secretary  of  State,  that 
he  has  communicated  to  his  Government  the 
conversations  which  occurred  between  them  on 
his  making  known  to  him  the  determination  of 
the  Governments  of  Colombia  and  Mexico  to 
form  a  Congress  of  Representatives  from  the 
new  States  of  the  continent,  who,  to  that  end, 
had  been  invited,  in  which  were  to  be  discussed 
subjects  of  general  interest  to  aU  the  American 
powers,  as  well  as  those  which  might  be  par- 
ticularly suggested  by  the  existence  and  actual 
position  of  the  new  powers,  and  in  the  meeting 
of  which  it  was  thought  proper,  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  subscriber,  that  the  United  States 
of  America,  by  means  of  their  Commissioners, 
should  constitute  and  take  part,  as  being  so 
much  interested  in  the  first  and  principal  sub- 
ject upon  which  the  Congress  would  be  en- 
gaged.   In  consequence  of  which,  being  inform- 
ed of  the  concurrence  of  this  Government,  in 
the  idea  of  discussing  the  first  point  in  a  Con- 
gress, as  was  desired,  and  that  it  would  send 
Representatives  to  it,  under  condition  that  the 
neutrality  in  which  it  stood  towards   Spain 
should  not  be  violated,  and  that  it  should  be 
invited  thereto  by  the  Republics  of  Mexico  and 
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Colombia,  who  should,  moreover,  signify  the 
affairs  with  which  it  was  to  be  occupied,  to 
promote  its  object,  and  the  necessary  uniformity 
of  credentials  or  authorization  of  the  respective 
Eepresentatives,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  Mexico  has  charged  and  commissioned 
anew  the  underwritten  to  make  the  invitation, 
and  to  point  out  the  affairs  as  stated."  Now, 
sir,  what  do  we  find  here  set  forth  ?  Why,  that 
this  Mexican  Minister,  in  a  conversation  with 
the  Secretary  of  State,  last  Spring,  mentioned 
the  intention  of  the  South  American  States  to 
hold  a  Congress  at  Panama.  That  is,  that  Mex- 
ico and  Colombia  had  so  determined,  and  had 
invited  the  new  States  to  join  them,  and  that 
his  Government  thought  the  United  States 
ought  to  constitute  and  take  part,  on  being  in- 
formed of  the  concurrence  of  this  Government 
upon  the  conditions  as  recited.  Here,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  the  whole  secret  of  this 
warm  and  very  earnest  invitation,  now  con- 
tended for.  as  coming  from  the  three  South 
American  States,  reduced  to  a  mortifying  fact 
that  the  invitation  came  from  Mr.  Clay.  "We 
find,  in  a  very  few  days  after  this,  Mr.  Clay 
informs  Mr.  Obregon  of  the  concurrence  of  our 
Government  with  the  plan,  and  that  we  would 
send  Representatives  on  certain  conditions,  en- 
joined, as  Mr.  Clay  states,  by  the  President. 
The  words  of  Mr.  Clay  are ;  "I  stated  to  you, 
by  the  directions  of  the  President,  that  it  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  necessary,  before  the 
assembling  of  such  a  Congress,  to  settle  be- 
tween the  different  powers  to  be  represented 
several  preliminary  points,  such  as  the  subjects 
to  which  the  attention  of  Congress  should  be 
directed,  the  substance  and  form  of  the  powers 
to  be  given  to  the  respective  Eepresentatives, 
and  the  mode  of  organizing  the  Congress :  that, 
if  these  points  should  be  satisfactorily  arranged, 
the  President  would  be  disposed  to  accept,  in 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  the  invitation  with 
which  you  were  provisionally  charged."  Now, 
sir,  here  we  have  the  wise  and  prudent  caution 
that  was  to  have  been  looked  for  from  Mr. 
Adams.  But,  sir,  Mr.  Adams  is  a  man,  liable, 
like  others,  to  be  led  away,  by  degrees,  into 
error  and  mistake :  so,  in  this  business,  Mr. 
Clay  and  himself  had,  before  this,  become 
violently  in  love  with  each  other — each,  no 
doubt,  loving  himself  most,  and,  agreeably 
to  an  old  adage,  we  not  only  see  that,  when 
friends  fall  out  they  become  the  most  bitter 
enemies,  but,  in  the  same  ratio,  when  bitter 
enemies  become  friends,  they  are  apt  to  become 
equally  violent ;  very  warm  and  fast  friends. 
So  much  so  is  it  with  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Clay, 
that  the  latter,  although  created  by  the  former, 
has,  by  his  strong  and  powerful  eloquence, 
gained  an  ascendency,  it  would  seem,  over  him. 
Mr.  Chairman,  whilst  at  this  point,  allow  me 
to  give  my  political  creed,  although  I  detest 
creeds  and  confessions  everywhere ;  yet,  sir,  it 
has  become  so  fashionable  here  that  I  must 
give  into  it,  although  by  no  means  a  fashiona- 
ble man.    I  consent  the  more  readily,  however, 


to  do  this,  as  mine  is  a  very  short  one.  When, 
as  a  private  citizen,  I  was  last  constitutionally 
called  on  to  vote  for  two  electors  of  President  and 
Vice  President,  I  certainly  did  not  vote  for  those 
offering,  who  had  declared  in  favor  of  Mr.  Adams. 
I  considered  it  was  time  we  should  select  our 
President  from  the  body  of  the  people.  I  felt 
unwiUing  any  longer  to  continue  the  practice, 
so  long  in  use,  of  taking  the  Secretary  of  State, 
lest  it  would,  at  last,  by  usage,  become  law; 
aiid  thus  a  legitimate  claim  to  the  Presidency 
be  set  up  by  that  oflBcer,  who  is  only  a  creature 
of  the  President,  selected  by  him  as  Secretary 
of  State,  and  not  by  the  people — therefore,  it 
was  worse  than  folly  to  call  a  President,  so 
made,  the  President  of  the  people,  when  the 
people  did  not  select  him ;  when  he  was  not 
their  choice;  but,  in  reality,  the  President 
elect,  so  soon  as  appointed  by  the  President  his 
Secretary.  When  the  people  have  been  thus 
deprived  of  the  right  of  choosing  who  they 
would  vote  for,  I  would  not,  as  one  of  them, 
give  a  brass  farthing  for  the  trouble  of  goingmUes 
to  the  poUs  to  vote  for  the  choice  of  a  few  dic- 
tators of  the  country.  Nay,  sir,  the  President 
elects  his  successor  now,  when  he  selects  his 
Secretary  of  State.  This  has  been  the  case,  in 
fact,  ever  since  the  election  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  I 
thought  it  time  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  or  for  the 
people  at  once  to  be  allowed  to  elect  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  with  an  eye  single  to  his  succeed- 
ing to  the  Presidency,  after  a  diplomatic  educa- 
tion of  eight  years — if,  indeed,  such  an  educa- 
tion was  to  be  considered  indispensable.  But, 
as  I  did  not,  by  any  means,  think  it  was,  I  pre- 
ferred lending  my  aid  in  abolishing  this  abhor- 
rent, because  uninterrupted  usage,  of  taking 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  no  one  else.  I, 
therefore,  gave  my  vote  to  those  electors  in 
favor  of  General  Andrew  Jackson — a  man,  if 
not  as  much  of  a  diplomatist  as  Mr.  Adams,  yet 
sufficiently  so  ;  and,  what  was  much  better,  we 
knew  him  to  be  friend  and  patriot,  not  in- 
tending to  say  that  Mr.  Adams  is  not  one.  Sir, 
next  to  the  immortal  Washington,  Jackson  has 
been  made,  under  God,  the  political  saviour  of 
his  country.  But  he  was  not  elected,  although 
he  received  a  much  greater  number  of  votes 
than  either  of  the  other  candidates.  Yet  he 
did  not  receive  the  number  required  by  the 
constitution.  The  three  highest,  therefore,  on 
the  list,  came  here,  and  the  present  incumbent, 
Mr.  Adams,  was  elected  by  Congress;  he, 
therefore,  became  constitutionally  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  As  such,  I  respect  him — 
as  such,  I  hold  it  my  duty,  as  one  of  the  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  people,  to  afford  him  every 
assistance  in  my  power,  to  meet,  with  honor  to 
himself  and  advantage  to  our  country,  every 
particle  of  that  high  responsibility  which  he 
holds  and  stand%bound  to  redeem.  In  a  word, 
to  act  towards  him,  as  I  would  have  him  act 
towards  myself,  were  we  to  change  situations. 
Consequently,  I  shall  continue  to  vote,  as  I  have 
done,  for  every  measure  called  for,  that  I  do 
not,  in  my  conscience,  believe  dangerous  or  in- 
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jurious  to  my  country.  Further  than  this,  had 
the  man  of  my  choice  been  elected,  I  would  not 
go.  After  this  candid,  honest  confession  of  my 
faith,  sir,  I  hope  no  man  here,  or  elsewhere, 
will  charge  me  with  faction  ;  if  he  does,  I  will 
respond  miscreant  to  the  assertion,  or,  to  the 
thought,  if  I  could  come  at  it.  I  have  other 
duties,  also,  to  attend  to,  which  I  must  and  will 
be  equally  honest  in  the  discharge  of;  and, 
should  any  thing  that  I  may  say  on  this  floor, 
now,  or  at  any  other  time,  be  felt  or  received 
unpleasantly,  I  would  have  all  remember  that  I 
intend  not  to  make  a  wound  unnecessarily  any 
where ;  hut,  when  it  be  necessary,  for  the  good 
of  my  country,  the  safety  of  our  rights,  or  the 
liberty  of  the  people,  I  shall  not  regard  the 
length,  the  depth,  or  width,  of  such  a  wound. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  detain  the  commit- 
tee to  hear  any  remarks  upon  the  subject  of 
Cuba  or  Porto  Eico.  I  will  leave  that  to  my 
honorable  friend  from  Delaware,  who,  I  believe, 
wiU  place  that,  like  every  other  part  of  the 
subject,  in  the  clearest  possible  point  of  view. 
One  general  remark,  however,  I  will  make,  and 
it  is  this :  that,  if  our  Government  does  pa- 
tiently stand  by  and  suffer  either  of  the  Eu- 
ropean powers,  or  the  South  American  States, 
to  convert  Cuba  or  Porto  Rico  into  another 
Hayti,  without  using  all  the  moral  and  physical 
force  of  this  country  to  prevent  it,  they  will 
deserve  to  be  handed  over  to  that  newly-dis- 
covered diplomatic  jack-catch  we  not  long  since 
heard  of— "Heaven's  hangman."  With  these 
remarks,  sir,  I  shall  first  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment, and,  if  carried,  so  as  to  stand  recorded  on 
your  journals,  I  will  vote  for  the  appropriation. 
With  my  thanks  to  this  honorable  committee 
for  that  unexpected  share  of  attention  they 
have  afforded  me,  I  shall  endeavor  to  feel  con- 
tented with  the  faint  attempt  I  have  made  to 
discharge  my  duty — I  wish  it  was  in  my  power 
to  do  more. 


Monday,  April  17. 
The  Senate's  amendments  to  the  "  bill  fur- 
ther to  amend  the  Judicial  system  of  the  United 
States,"   were,   on  motion  of   Mr.   Webstek, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mission  to  Panama. 

The  House  having  again  resumed  the  consid- 
eration of  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  For- 
eign Eolations,  approving  the  Mission  to  Pana- 
ma, with  the  amendments  proposing  a  qualifi- 
cation to  the  general  expression  of  approbation 
thereof — 

Mr.  FoESTTH  then  rose,  and  addressed  the 
committee  as  follows : 

Mr.  FoESYTH  said,  the  subject  before  the  com- 
mittee is  one  of  great  interest-j=-it  is  surrounded 
by  illusions,  which  render  it  difficult  to  decide 
upon  it  correctly.  To  dissipate  these  illusions 
will  be  an  easy  task,  which,  if  successfully  per- 
formed, will  render  it  impossible  that  the  peo- 
ple should  be  led  into  an  erroneous  judgment. 


There  are  but  too  many  like  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  Wtjrts,)  who  conceive 
that  this  Mission  to  Panama  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  liberty  and  the  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  the  great  family  of  mankind. 
The  President  speaks  of  this  Congress  as  if  he 
were  full  of  glorious  anticipations ;  and  in  this, 
as  in  most  other  instances,  his  sentiments  have 
been  echoed  by  the  committee  of  the  House. 
The  fact  communicated  with  the  Message  re- 
ceived this  moraing,  that  the  Plenipotentiaries 
of  Brazil  have  been  invited  to  this  intended 
Congress,  will  be  sufBcient  to  correct  the  error 
of  the  gentleman,  of  the  President,  and  of  the 
committee.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  schemes 
favorable  to  free  Governments  are  to  be  dis- 
cussed with  the  assistance,  or  even  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Representatives  of  Don  Pedro  the 
First,  of  Brazil.  Indeed,  it  appears  from  the 
papers  communicated  with  the  Message,  that 
the  Spanish  American  Governments  are  ex- 
ceedingly anxious  to  remove  all  suspicion  that 
such  ideas  are  entertained  by  them.  The  theme 
of  the  Congress  is  to  be  American  Independence 
of  Spain  and  Portugal,  not  the  freedom  of  man- 
kind. A  less  excusable  error  is  that  of  suppos- 
ing that  the  Spanish  American  States  imitated 
our  example  when  they  separated  themselves 
from  Old  Spain.  We  broke  the  bonds  that 
united  us  to  the  parent  country,  to  escape  op- 
pression and  to  enjoy  freedom.  They,  from 
hatred  to  France,  and  love  of  their  own  king. 
It  was  love  for  a«despot  in  the  person  of  Ferdi- 
nand the  Seventh,  the  adored,  and  not  hatred  of 
despotism,  which  produced  the  first  efforts  to 
establish  Spanish  American  Independence.  The 
release  of  the  dethroned  monarch  from  his  cap- 
tivity in  France,  would  have  been  followed  by 
the  reunion  of  the  American  States  to  the 
Spanish  monarchy,  but  for  the  foUy  and  mad- 
ness of  the  restored  Government.  In  this,  as 
in  numerous  other  cases  recorded  in  history, 
the  folly  of  despotism  was,  in  the  order  of  Prov- 
idence, one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  moral  im- 
provement of  the  condition  of  man.  While 
anxious  to  throw  themselves  into  his  paternal 
arms,  the  Spanish  Americans  found  themselves 
compelled  to  wage  a  dangerous  and  doubtful 
contest,  in  order  to  escape  the  threatened  ven- 
geance of  their  monarch.  Their  efforts  have 
been  great,  and  their  success  glorious.  As  they 
advanced  in  victory,  they  merit  praise  for  hav- 
ing had  the  sagacity  to  discover  the  value  of 
our  institutions,  and  the  wisdom  to  adopt  the 
forms  and  some  of  the  principles  of  our  consti- 
tution. 

A  more  dangerous  illusion,  as  it  is  flattering 
to  our  self-love,  is  that  of  supposing  that  all  the 
movements  of  our  Government  in  favor  of  the 
Spanish  Americans  have  been  prudently  regu- 
lated with  a  view  to  promote  the  establishment 
of  free  Governments  and  liberal  institutions. 
A  brief  reference  to  the  most  marked  events 
from  the  first  proposition,  which  related  solely 
to  Buenos  Ayres,  made  by  the  present  Secre- 
tary of  State,  until  the  recognition  of  all-  the 
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Spanish  American  States  was  proposed  by  Mr. 
Monroe,  will  place  this  matter  in  its  true  light. 
The  first  resolution  on  the  subject  of  Spanish 
America,  introduced  by  Mr.  Olay,  was  ptoposed 
while  all  Spanish  America,  except  Buenos 
Ayres,  yet  owned  at  least  a  nominal  obedience 
to  Spain.  The  resolution  was  successfully  re- 
sisted in  the  House  of  Kepresentatives,  on  a 
variety  of  grounds ;  the  chief  were  that  it  was 
not  yet  ascertained  that  Buenos  Ayres  could 
maintain  its  independence — ^that  the  country 
was  distracted  by  factions ;  the  power  of  Spain 
had  not  been  exerted  against  the  revolutionary 
party.  That  the  recognition  would  not  be  use- 
ful to  tlie  Patriots,  our  ports  being  open  to  them 
without  a  formal  acknowledgment  of  their  Gov- 
ernment— ^it  might  be  injurious  to  us  to  dis- 
cover an  unseasonable  eagerness  to  decide  on 
the  yet  doubtful  question  between  them  and 
Spain.  An  objection  was  also  urged  to  the 
form  of  the  proposition — it  proposed,  like  the 
Greek  resolution  of  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusets,  the  appropriation  of  money  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  a  mission,  when  the  President 
chose  to  institute  it.  It  was  urged,  that  it 
was  not  the  duty  of  the  House  to  stimulate,  but 
to  restrain,  Executive  patronage.  The  contest 
continued  to  be  sustained  with  donbtful  fortune 
in  South  America,  until  the  year  1820.  In  the 
mean  time,  our  long-protracted  disputes  with 
Spain  were  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  1819  ; 
out  of  which  grew  new  difficulties  and  embar- 
rassments, as  Spain  failed  to  ratify  it.  In  the 
negotiation  which  preceded  and  followed  that 
treaty,  no  steps  were  taken  by  the  United 
States  towards  recognition,  but  the  appointment 
of  the  Commissioners  to  Buenos  Ayres  and 
Chili,  to  collect  information  of  the  political  and 
civil  condition  of  those  two  countries.  The 
Spanish  Monarch  was  engaged,  during  this  pe- 
riod, in  preparation  for  formidable  effort  against 
the  Revolutionists  in  the  different  parts  of 
America.  A  force  of  15,000  well-organized 
troops,  under  a  leader  of  talent,  experience,  and 
reputation,  was  drawn  together  at  Cadiz — the 
means  of  transportation  actively  collected — a 
negotiation  with  Portugal  pressed,  to  obtain 
repossession  of  Monte  Video,  as  a  landing  place 
and  citadel  for  the  Royal  troops.  The  friends 
of  Spanish  America  saw,  with  anxious  forebod- 
ing, the  gathering  danger.  The  Spanish  Amer- 
icans were  ill  prepared  to  resist  so  formidable  a 
force.  They  owed  their  escape  from  the  ex- 
pected peril  and  their  subsequent  signal  tri- 
umphs, to  the  very  source  of  their  danger. 
The  formidable  army  which  threatened  the  anni- 
hilation of  freedom  in  Spanish  America,  gave 
freedom  to  Spanish  Europe ;  and  the  intended 
instruments  of  despotism  were  the  champions  of 
liberty.  The  imbecile  despotism  of  Ferdinand 
sunk  almost  without  a  struggle,  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  1812  was  restored.  Patriotism  was  called 
from  exile  and  from  imprisonment,  to  preside 
over  the  movements  of  the  restored  system. 
Among  the  first  acts  of  the  new  Government, 
was  the  abandonment  of  aU  attempts  to  reu- 


nite, by  force  of  arms,  the  ultra-marine  Territo- 
ry to  the  Spanish  dominion. 

Commissioners  were  appointed  to  visit  the 
American  Governments,  hear  their  complaints, 
and,  if  practicable,  reunite  them  under  the  con- 
stitution to  the  parent  State.  Bolivar  and  Mo- 
riUo  celebrated  the  armistice  in  Colombia  with 
feasts  and  rejoicings — ate  at  the  same  table,  and 
drank  from  the  same  cup.  The  question  be- 
tween Spain  and  Spanish  America  was  entirely 
ojjanged.  It  was  no  longer  a  contest  between 
liberty  and  despotism,  between  the  oppressing 
and  the  oppressed.  It  had  become  a  mere 
question  of  political  separation,  interesting  to 
us  and  to  the  world,  but  one  in  which  the  lov- 
ers of  liberty  might  well  feeH^fmpathy  for  Old 
Spain,  since  her  Government  was  more  demo- 
cratic and  free  than  either  of  those  then  estab- 
lished in  her  former  dominions.  Her  constitu- 
tion was  founded  on  the  acknowledged  sover- 
eignty of  the  peole,  established  representation 
on  the  basis  of  population,  and  offered  to  the 
Spanish  Americans,  on  that  basis,  equality  of 
rights,  commercial,  civil,  and  political.  It 
would  be  unjust  not  to  mention  that  the  consti- 
tutional Government  was  distinguished  by 
kindness  and  justice  to  the  United  States.  Our 
imprisoned  citizens,  taken  in  arms  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Spanish  Americans,  against  Old  Spain, 
were  liberated — the  Florida  treaty  ratified — ^the 
commercial  code  of  Spain  so  changed  as  to  re- 
move all  cause  of  just  complaint. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  Mr. 
Clay's  second  resolution  was  proposed,  and 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives :  a  res- 
olution expressing  a  deep  interest  for  the  success 
of  the  American  provinces  struggling  to  estab- 
lish their  liberty  and  independence.  The  great 
cause  of  liberty,  which  the  friends  of  freedom 
throughout  the  world  anticipated  would  speed- 
ily triumph  everywhere,  if  sustained  in  Spain 
and  Portugal ;  and  Italy  was  disregarded  by  the 
mover  of  this  resolution,  and  those  who  voted 
for  it,  in  their  anxiety  for  the  independence  of 
the  neighboring  States,  I  shall  not  be  contra- 
dicted when  I  assert,  that  the  triumph  of  libA"- 
ty  in  Europe  would  have  been,  if  not  certain, 
highly  probable,  if  a  firm  union  had  been  effect- 
ed between  Spain,  Portugal,  and  then-  American 
dominions,  and  under  free  Representative  Gov- 
ernments ;  that  it  would  have  been  better  for 
the  cause  of  the  human  race  had  America  been 
reunited  to  the  peninsula  nnder  a  free  Govern- 
ment than  separated,  although  free,  if  the  pe- 
ninsula was  to  be  again  subjected,  by  that 
event,  to  the  ancient  despotism.  The  efforts  of 
the  Cortes  to  induce  the  ultra-marine  Territo- 
ries to  reunite  nnder  the  constitution  of  1812, 
were  unsuccessful.  The  war  was  renewed,  but 
with  a  different  spirit,  more  worthy  of  the 
combatants.  In  Colombia  the  armistice  was 
broken  by  Bolivar,  Our  Government  continued 
to  manifest  a  proper  solicitude  for  the  Spanish 
Americans,  without  forgetting  what  was  due  to 
Spain,  free  and  in  the  midst  of  enemies.  The 
policy  of  the  Executive  was,  at  every  Session 
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of  Oongregs,  fairly  expressed,  and  on  no  occasion 
more  fully  than  at  the  opening  of  the  Congress 
in  the  year  1821.  After  speaking  of  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  Spanish  American  Governments 
during  the  preceding  year,  the  President  says, 
in  the  Message  of  the  third  of  December :  "  It 
has  long  been  manifest  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  Spain  to  reduce  these  colonies  by  force, 
and  equally  so,  that  no  condition  short  of  their 
independence  would  be  satisfactory  to  them.  It 
may  therefore  be  presumed,  and  is  earnestly 
hoped,  that  the  Government  of  Spain,  guided 
by  enlightened  and  liberal  councils,  will  find  it 
to  comport  with  its  interest,  and  due  to  its 
magnanimity,  to  terminate  this  exhausting  con- 
troversy on  that^^asis.  To  promote  this  result 
by  friendly  counsel  with  the  Government  of 
Spain,  will  be  the  object  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States."  This  language  could  not 
be  misunderstood.  Friendly  counsel  with  the 
Government  of  Spain,  was  the  means  intended 
to  be  used  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  de- 
sired result— the  termination  of  the  exhausting 
controversy  on  the  basis  of  the  Spanish  Amer- 
ican Independence.  The  Executive  stood  com- 
mitted to  Spain  to  give  that  counsel  before  any 
decisive  step  was  taken  by  us  on  that  great 
question.  Spain  had  a  right  to  expect  it,  after 
this  volunteered  declaration  of  the  Chief  Mag- 
istrate. How  was  this  expectation  met  ?  With- 
in three  months  from  the  date  of  the  Message, 
without  any  material  change  in  the  state  of  the 
contest,  and  without  advising  with  Spain,  or, 
as  far  as  I  am  informed,  even  giving  notice  of 
such  an  Intention,  the  President,  on  the  8th  of 
March,  1822,  recommended,  in  a  special  Mes- 
sage, the  recognition  of  the  Spanish  American 
States,  and  asked  an  appropriation  of  money  to 
enable  him  to  send  Ministers  to  them — an  in- 
structive commentary  on  the  doctrine  of  pledges 
contained  in  Executive  messages,  the  more  in- 
structive as  it  proceeds  from  the  author  of  them. 
Under  what  circumstances  did  this  event  oc- 
cur? Buenos  Ayres,  Chili,  and  Colombia, 
were  still  without  constitutions,  under  a  spe- 
cies of  military  law.  Mexico  acknowledged  the 
power  of  that  miserable  ape  of  European  des- 
pots the  Emperor  Iturbide.  Peru  was  the  the- 
atre of  a  sanguinary  and  uncertain  contest.  We 
embraced  Imperial  Mexico  to  the  injury  of  con- 
stitutional Spain.  Yes,  sir,  in  the  hour  of  her 
peril  this  measure  was  adopted,  which,  how- 
ever defensible  it  may  have  been,  as  politic  and 
necessary,  was  pernicious  in  its  effect  on  the 
cause  of  freedom  in  Europe.  The  constitution- 
al party  in  Spain  were,  at  this  period,  in  the 
most  critical  situation.  Surrounded  by  armies 
without,  and  assailed  within  by  all  the  artifices 
of  priestly  cunning,  operating  upon  an  ignorant 
and  bigoted  peasantry,  they  resisted,  as  they 
had  done,  the  pressure  upon  them,  by  holding 
out  to  the  people  the  hope  of  a  reunion  of  the 
Spanish  dominions  under  the  Representative 
system — an  event  not  to  be  effected  if  the  an- 
cient Government  was  restored.  The  language 
of  the  Patriots  of  the  Cortes  was,  "  the  reimion 


of  all  Spain  under  a  free  Government,  or  the 
independence  and  freedom  of  Ultramar."  The 
recognition  of  the  independence  of  Spanish 
America,  by  the  United  States,  struck  from  the 
Spanish  Patriots  their  best  defence,  and  the 
blow  was  more  fatal,  as  it  was  given  by  a  free 
Government.  The  sequel  of  the  history  of  the 
Spanish  constitution  is  soon  told ;  it  fell  before 
the  united  powers  of  domestic  treachery  and 
foreign  force.  Patriotism,  and  virtue,  and  inno- 
cence, and  beauty,  were  again  driven  into  exile 
from  fair  Spain,  or  cast  into  loathsome  dun- 
geons, while  generous,  romantic,  and  heroic  val- 
or, was  dragged  on  a  hurdle,  with  every  mark 
of  indignity  bigotry  and  cruelty  could  devise, 
to  the  place  of  public  execution.  Liberty,  fly- 
ing from  the  fastnesses  of  Asturias,  has  not 
found  a  resting-place  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, yet  still  hovers  over  Greece,  hoping  to 
discover  a  refuge  among  the  ruins  of  her  an- 
cient temples. 

I  do  not,  Mr.  Chairman,  mean  to  censure  the 
policy  which  has  been  pursued,  nor  to  enter 
into  any  examination  of  it.  The  Government 
has  done  what  it  believed  its  duty  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  a  duty  which  is  too  apt 
to  be  forgotten  when  we  take  the  universe  un- 
der our  care,  which  is  departed  from  when  we 
legislate  for  the  benefit  of  other  nations.  My 
purpose  is  answered,  if  I  have  shown  to  the 
committee  that,  in  the  recognition  of  Spanish 
America,  we  did  not  move  in  obedience  to  the 
love  of  liberty,  or  with  a  view  to  promote  the 
extension  of  Representative  Governments.  Had 
the  love  of  liberty  only  governed  our  actions, 
our  views  should  not  have  been  confined  to 
Spanish  America,  or  to  America.  Man  is  our 
brother,  wherever  he  resides,  and  our  feelings 
and  wishes  are  as  strong  for  his  suffering  in 
Asia,  Africa,  or  Europe,  as  in  America.  What 
then  did  we  look  to  ?  To  our  interests,  which 
required  a  separation  of  the  Spanish  American 
Governments  from  each  other  and  from  Spain. 
The  character  of  these  Governments  is  to  the 
people,  for  or  by  whom  they  are  formed,  of  the 
first  importance ;  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  of  but  a  secondary  consequence. 

Having  examined  what  the  President  pro- 
poses, touching  this  principle,  let  us  see  what 
he  proposes  on  the  other  great  subject  with 
which  the  principle  is  remotely  connected — 
the  great  subject  of  "  European  interference 
with  the  domestic  concerns  of  American  Gov- 
ernments." No  such  interference  is,  at  this 
moment,  dreaded  or  menaced.  Why  discuss 
the  propriety  or  necessity  of  our  resisting  it ! 
The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Web- 
stek)  says  it  must  be  discussed.  The  gentle- 
man from  Delaware  (Mr.  MoLani;)  says  it  must 
not  be  discussed.  Both  gentlemen  err  in  sup- 
posing that  there  is  any  intention  to  discuss 
resistance,  by  the  United  States,  of  European 
interference.  That  part  of  the  screw  is  already 
turned  upon  us.  On  that  point  we  stand,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Spanish  Americans,  com- 
mitted.   The  parties,  speaking  of  our  Execu- 
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tive  and  the  Spanisli  American  Governments, 
are  agreed  upon  it — we  go  to  Panama  under 
an  invitation,  in  the  language  of  the  President, 
"  to  take  into  consideration  the  means  of  resist- 
ing interference  from  abroad  with  the  domes- 
tic concerns  of  the  American  Governments. 
In  alluding  to  these  means,  it  would  obvious- 
ly be  premature,  at  this  time,  to  anticipate 
that  which  is  offered  merely  as  matter  of 
consultation,  or  to  pronounce  upon  those 
measures  which  have  been  or  may  be  sug- 
gested." We  go  to  discuss  means  and  meas- 
ures of  resistance.  We  are  held  pledged  to 
resist  European  interference  with  the  domestic 
concerns  of  the  Spanish  American  States. 
That  the  United  States  are  not  pledged,  is  to 
us  well  known.  We  can  be  pledged  only  by 
treaty.  But  our  neighbors  think  we  are ;  they 
act  under  this  delusion,  and  ought  to  be  unde- 
ceived. To  suppose  that  what  has  been  done 
by  this  and  the  former  Administration  has  im- 
posed no  obligation  upon  us,  would  be  to  com- 
mit an  egregious  mistake.  What  has  been 
done,  imposes  upon  us  all  the  obligation  the 
Executive  could,  by  his  own  act,  create.  I 
speak  not  of  the  Message  of  1823  :  I  speak  of 
the  language  of  Mr.  Poinsett,  acting  under  the 
instructions  of  the  Secretary  of  State :  and  of 
that  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  writing  under 
the  eye  of  the  President.  When  nations  speak, 
they  mean  something,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Webster)  has  emphatically 
said.  Nations  speak  by  their  Ministers  or 
Chief  Magistrates.  Our  Minister  to  Mexico 
has  said  to  that  Government,  we  shall  be  com- 
pelled, in  the  event  of  European  interference, 
to  take  the  most  active  and  efiicient  part,  and 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  contest.  It  is  alleged 
that  this  was  done  without  instructions.  Sir, 
look  at  the  instructions,  you  wiU  find  his  justifi- 
cation. He  was  instructed  that  this  determina- 
tion to  resist  European  interference,  was  the 
basis  of  our  policy  towards  the  American 
States,  to  urge  the  Mexican  Government  to 
adopt  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Message 
of  1823 — "the  important  principles  of  inter- 
continental law."  In  the  letters  written  to 
him,  the  Secretary  of  State  speaks  of  the  mem- 
orable  pledge  of  Mr.  Monroe.  In  the  answer 
to  the  oflicial  communication  of  Mr.  Poinsett, 
detailing  his  conversation  with  the  Mexican 
Government,  there  is  neither  censure  of  the 
language  used  by  him,  nor  caution  to  be  more 
guarded  in  future.  Indeed,  it  is  perfectly  clear 
that  his  conduct  met  the  approbation  of  the 
Executive.  The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Webster)  thinks  that  Mr.  Poinsett's  lan- 
guage was  too  strong,  but  that  he  put  the 
Mexicans  right  in  August ;  and  what  is  con- 
clusive proof  that  the  Mexicans  do  not  consider 
US  any  further  pledged  to  them  than  England 
is,  that  tlie  note  written  by  the  Mexican  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  our  Minister  and  to  the  English 
Charge  d'Affaires,  on  the  subject  of  the  trans- 
fer of  Cuba  to  France,  were  precisely  alike. 
The  gentleman,  from  an  indistinct  recollection 


of  dates  and  facts,  has  fallen  into  a  great  error. 
The  too  strong  language  of  Mr.  Poinsett  was 
used  on  the  27th  of  September.  The  impres- 
sion produced  by  it  could  not  be  corrected  the 
preceding  month.  The  notes  to  Messrs.  Poin- 
sett and  Ward  were,  through  the  influence  of 
Mr.  Ward,  at  the  special  instance  of  Mr.  Poin- 
sett, "  verbatim  et  literatim,  the  same."  If,  in 
August,  the  Mexican  Secretary  thought  he  was 
authorized  to  demand  our  interference,  what 
Iwiguage  win  he  not  now  hold  since  the 
memorable  conversation  of  September?  The 
declarations  of  our  Ministers  are  alleged  to 
have  been  mere  argument — a  simple  reference 
to  the  past,  not  committing  nor  intended  to 
commit  us  to  any  thing.  These  pretences  wiU 
not  serve.  Our  Minister  spoke  plainly  and 
intelligibly,  of  existing  obligation  and  future 
action,  not  of  past  intention.  He  spoke  not  of 
the  dead  past,  but  of  the  living  present,  and 
the  pregnant  future.  How  will  we  escape  the 
consequences  of  the  obligation  the  Executive 
has  thus  imposed  upon  the  United  States? 
If  the  event  occurs  which  om-  Minister  antici- 
pated, can  you  deny  the  existence  of  any  obliga- 
tion ?  Or  wiU  you  hazard  the  declaration  that 
it  is  only  an  imperject  obligation  ?  Or  shall 
we  find  safety  and  honor  in  the  puerile  sophism 
of  the  Department  of  State,  which  seeks  to 
avoid  a  fair  conclusion  by  abusing  a  term? 
The  Secretary  of  State  asserts  that  Mr.  Poinsett 
referred  alone  to  a  pledge  of  the  character  of 
that  of  Mr.  Monroe's  declaration,  "  a  pledge  to 
ourselves  and  to  our  posterity."  Is  this  the 
meaning  of  Mr.  Poinsett,  when  he  declared, 
"  what  further  we  were  ready  to  do  in  order  to 
defend  their  (the  Mexican's)  rights  and  liber- 
ties." A  pledge  to  posterity — a  pledge  to  our- 
selves !  How  strange  that  vigorous  and  prac- 
tised minds  should  resort  to  such  defences! 
The  existing  generation  but  to  often  gives  a 
pledge  for  posterity,  which  posterity  is  called 
upon  to  redeem.  A  pledge  to  posterity  may 
always  be  given  with  perfect  security.  The 
party  who  only  has  the  right  to  demand  the 
redemption  of  a  pledge,  is  he  to  whom  it  is 
given.  Posterity  can  never  make  such  demand 
until  the  present  is  united  to  the  future. 

Equally  safe  is  a  pledge  to  ourselves.  The 
party  holding  the  pledge  can  release  it.  If  we 
ourselves  should  ever  be  so  indiscreet  as  to  call, 
at  an  inconvenient  season,  for  the  redemption 
of  a  pledge  given  by  ourselves  to  ourselves,  we 
ourselves  can  release  ourselves  from  the  obliga- 
tion to  redeem  the  pledge  given  by  ourselves 
to  ourselves.  Could  the  genius  of  ridicule 
itself,  by  the  use  of  words,  produce  a  more 
whimsical  confusion  of  ideas?  "The  people 
of  the  United  States  stood  pledged  to  posterity 
and  to  themselves."  If  we  have  given  any 
pledge,  it  has  been  given  to  some  power  or 
powers,  who  have  a  right  to  hold  it,  until  re- 
deemed by  us,  or  voluntarily  surendered  by 
them.  Mr.  Monroe's  Message  was  no  pledge, 
for  it  was  addressed  to  no  power.  What  it 
has  become  in  the  hands  of  the  present  Ad- 
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ministration,  is  another  and  distinct  inquiry, 
into  which  I  propose  to  enter,  after  I  have 
endeavored  to  explain  what  that  Message  origi- 
nally was.  The  circumstances  undei-  which  it 
was  prepared,  furnish  the  hest  elucidation  of 
it.  After  the  suppression  of  free  Governments, 
in  Piedmont,  Naples,  and  Spain,  on  the  princi- 
ples proclaimed  by  the  Holy  Allies,  in  the  suc- 
cessive Congresses  of  Troppau,  Layhach,  and 
Verona,  it  was  seriously  apprehended  that 
the  allied  sovereigns  would  extend  their  parent- 
al regards  to  this  continent.  This  apprehen- 
sion was  the  more  reasonable,  as  the  principles 
upon  which  France  had  just  acted  in  Spain, 
in  the  suppression  of  the  constitution,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  despot,  could,  with  great 
facility,  be  brought  to  justify  an  intervention 
between  Spain  and  her  revolted  colonies — an 
intervention  the  Spanish  monarch  was  in- 
formally soliciting,  and  which  was  expected 
to  become  the  topic  of  discussion,  at  least,  in 
Paris.  England,  who  had  remained  a  tran- 
quil spectator  of  the  outrages  committed  by 
organized  and  disciplined  despotism,  in  Italy 
and  Spain,  had  too  deep  an  interest  to  remain 
silent  when  America  was  in  question.  To 
give  decisive  effect  to  the  warning  the  British 
Minister  had  determined  to  give  to  the  allied 
monarchs,  he  wished  us  to  join  in  it.  Our 
Minister  to  London  was  asked  to  make,  in  con- 
cert with  England,  a  declaration  to  the  allied 
sovereigns.  Without  instructions,  Mr.  Eush 
could  not  accede  to  this  proposal ;  but,  with  a 
boldness  highly  honorable  to  his  diplomatic 
character,  he  offered  to  take  the  responsibility 
of  this  measure,  if  Great  Britain  would  place 
herself  precisely  in  the  same  position  as  the 
United  States,  by  an  acknowledgment  of  Span- 
ish American  independence.  As  Mr.  Canning 
was  not  prepared  to  go  that  length,  the  decla- 
ration was  not  made  by  us.  No  doubt  (of  this, 
however,  I  speak  without  certain  authority) 
some  official  communications  were  made  to 
the  President,  through  the  English  representa- 
tive in  Washington.  Coinciding  with  Britain 
in  the  policy  of  at  once  preventing,  by  an  im- 
mediate movement,  any  allied  intervention  in 
the  Spanish  contest  on  this  continent,  the  Presi- 
dent, in  place  of  an  official  note  to  the  allies, 
expressed  his  opinions  in  his  Message  to  Con- 
gress. This  course  was  recommended  by  two 
very  important  reasons :  we  avoided  by  it  any 
entanglement,  the  necessary  consequence  of 
our  movement,  if.made  in  concert  with  another 
power ;  the  other,  and  more  decisive  considera- 
tion, was,  that,  by  a  Message  to  Congress, 
while  it  would  fully  exjilain  the  views  of  the 
Chief  Magistrate,  this  Government  would  be, 
as  to  its  future  course,  least  committed.  What 
did  the  Message  of  1823  assert?  "That  we 
should  consider  any  attempt  made  by  the  Eu- 
ropean alliance,  to  extend  their  system  to  any 
portion  of  this  hemisphere,  as  dangerous  to 
our  peace  and  security."  That  "  we  could  not 
view  any  interposition  for  the  purposes  of  op- 
pressing "  the    Spanish  American  States,   ac- 


knowledged by  us,  "  or  controlling,  in  any 
other  manner,  their  destiny,  by  any  European 
power,  in  any  other  light  than  as  the  manifes- 
tation of  an  unfriendly  disposition  towards 
the  United  States."  To  what  system  does  the 
President  allude?  It  is  usually  taken  for 
granted,  that  he  alludes  to  arbitrary  Govern- 
ment ;  that  he  considered  the  establishment  of 
such  Governments  on  any  part  of  this  hemis- 
phere, "  as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  secu- 
rity." A  little  reflection  will  show  that  this 
conclusion  is  erroneous.  No  President  could 
have  so  degrading  an  opinion  of  our  Govern- 
ment, or  of  the  people,  whose  will  created  it, 
and  whose  valor  will  support  it,  as  to  believe 
that  the  existence  of  a  despotic  Government 
in  any  part  of  this  hemisphere,  is  dangerous  to 
our  security.  He  who  acknowledged  the  inde- 
J)endence  of  the  imperial  Governments  of  Don 
Pedro  of  Brazil,  and  Iturbide  of  Mexico,  with 
the  same  alacrity  that  he  did  the  RepuWican 
Governments  of  Colombia,  Chili,  and  Buenos 
Ayres,  certainly  did  not  entertain  such  an 
opinion.  To  what,  then,  did  he  allude?  He 
alluded  to  the  system  established  by  the  allies, 
as  explained  at  their  different  Congresses,  and 
as  acted  upon,  formerly  in  France,  and  recent- 
ly in  Italy  and  Spain.  He  alluded  to  the  sys- 
tem of  interference,  by  an  armed  force,  in  the 
domestic  affairs  of  nations,  under  the  pretext 
of  maintaining  or  restoring  domestic  peace, 
and  placing  the  institutions  of  the  invaded  coun- 
try on  such  bases  as  would  afford  salutary 
guarantees  to  the  general  tranquillity.  The 
essential  difference  between  our  system  and 
that  of  the  allies,  of  which  the  President  speaks, 
in  the  same  Message,  arises  from  our  asserting, 
and  uniformly  acting  on  the  principle  on  which 
our  Government  is  erected,  that  every  people 
have  the  right  to  regulate  their  own  concerns 
in  their  own  w^ay ;  to  live  under  such  a  Gov- 
ernment as  they  may  choose  to  establish ;  to 
change  it  at  their  pleasure,  whenever  a  change 
is  necessary  to  their  happiness  and  prosperity. 
This  principle  is  true  everywhere ;  but,  in  the 
maintenance  of  it  in  Europe,  we  have  but  a 
remote — in  the  maintenance  of  it  in  America, 
a  direct,  interest.  The  law  of  self-defence  re- 
quires us  to  act,  whenever  any  combination  of 
powers — Asiatic,  African,  European,  or  Ameri- 
can— interferes  with  the  domestic  concerns  of 
the  American  States.  This  was  all  that  was 
rightfully  asserted  by  the  Message  of  1823. 
The  motive  of  interference  does  not  enter  into 
the  question.  If  the  interference  was  in  a  cru- 
sade against  liberty,  it  was  not  "  dangerous  to 
our  peace,"  but  a  direct  attack  upon  us.  If 
the  crusade  began  at  Patagonia,  it  would  not 
end  at  Mexico.  If,  for  the  purposes  of  oppres- 
sion, to  gratify  ambition,  or  to  sustain  the 
sinking  cause  of  a  cruel  tyranny,  the  interfer- 
ence would  be  a  gross  wrong,  which  we,  of 
right,  might  arm,  and  act  to  prevent.  But 
what  effect  has  the  assertion  of  these  princi- 
ples, in  an  Executive  Message,  produced  upon 
us  ?    Has  it  proved  their  truth  ?    Their  truth 
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had  never  been,  and  is  not,  doubted.  Did  it 
bind  us  to  act  upon  them  ?  We  should,  in  case 
of  necessity,  have  acted  upon  them,  had  they 
not  been  asserted ;  and  we  shall  act  upon  them 
whenever  an  emergency  may  require  it,  with- 
out regard  to  the  Message ;  and  our  mode  of 
action  wiU  be  precisely  the  same  as  if  the  Mes- 
sage never  had  been  sent  to  us.  How  we  shall 
act,  will  be  decided  by  Congress,  whose  will 
is  as  completely  unfettered,  as  if  the  Message 
never  had  been  prepared,  or  its  author  never 
had  existed.  I  speak,  sir,  of  the  Message,  un- 
connected with  the  use  subsequently  made  of 
it.  What  it  has  now  become,  I  will  show  to 
the  committee.  Under  the  plastic  hand  of 
another  artist,  a  Message  of  a  President  to 
Congress  has  been  converted  into  a  bond  unit- 
ing our  destiny  to  that  of  Spanish  America. 
A  declaration,  founded  on  the  law  of  self-de- 
fence, has  been  changed  to  a  pledge  of  guar- 
dianship and  protection  of  all  the  Spanish 
American  Governments :  the  condemnation  of 
the  principles  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  into  the 
assertion  of  the  right,  in  this  continent,  to  act 
upon  the  same  principles.  Can  gentlemen 
doubt  that  these  changes  have  been  wrought, 
or  attempted  ?  The  correspondence  with  Mexi- 
co proves  them  beyond  dispute.  The  last 
metamorphosis  may  be  found  in  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  25th  of  March,  1825,  to  Mr.  Poin- 
sett. Mr.  Clay  writes  :  "  the  political  systems 
of  the  two  continents  (Europe  and  America) 
are  essentially  different.  Each  has  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  judge  for  itself  what  is  best  suited 
to  its  own  condition,  and  most  likely  to  pro- 
mote its  happiness  ;  but  neither  has  a  right  to 
enforce  upon  the  other  the  establishment  of 
its  peculiar  system." 

Now,  sir,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  here  is  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  right  of  the  allied 
sovereigns  to  do  all  that-has  been  done  by  them 
in  Europe,  and  the  assertion  of  the  right  of  any 
American  alliance  to  do  what  it  pleases  on 
this  continent.  The  exclusive  continental  right 
of  regulating  its  own  system,  can  only  be  exer- 
cised by  the  instrumentality  of  the  power  of 
the  great  nations  occupying  it.  The  Holy  Al- 
lies have  done  no  more  than  proclaim  and  act 
upon  this  doctrine,  in  Europe.  Are  we  to  copy 
their  detestable  example  here  ?  The  principle 
asserted  is  equally  false,  applied  to  either  conti- 
nent ;  and  equally  false,  however  pure  the 
motive  of  its  application.  Its  apparent  plausi- 
bility arises  from  assuming  that  to  be  true  of  a 
continent,  occupied  by  many  nations,  which  is 
true  of  each  nation  that  occupies  it.  Every 
nation  has  the  exclusive  right  to  judge  for  itself 
what  is  best  suited  to  its  own  condition.  Any 
interference  with  that  right,  is  equally  detest- 
able in  principle,  whether  made  by  powers 
occupying  the  same  or  a  different  continent. 
No  continent  has  a  right  to  prescribe  to  the 
nations  composing  it  any  regulation  whatsoever 
of  its  internal  affairs.  Connected  with  the 
proposed  Mission  to  Panama,  with  the  charac- 
ter of  the  assembly  of  nations  which  is  to  meet 
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there,  and  the  peculiar  stipulation  of  the  trea- 
ties formed  touching  the  powers,  or  rather  ob- 
jects, of  that  assembly,  this  attempt  to  intro- 
duce this  new  term  of  inter-continental  rights 
into  the  code  of  national  law,  is  ominous  of  the 
intentions  of  our  present  Palinurus.  It  is  to 
concert  means  of  resisting  European  interfer- 
ence ;  these  being  considered  as  the  principles 
of  Mr.  Monroe's  Message,  that  we  have  been 
invited,  and  have  consented  to  go  to  Panama. 
We  go  not  to  undeceive  them ;  not  to  explain 
to  them  their  mistake,  in  supposing  us  pledged 
to  any  efforts  for  the  defence  of  their  rights ; 
but  to  discuss  the  question  of  means,  as  if  the 
pledge  existed  in  its  full  force,  as  presented  to 
Mexico,  by  our  Minister.  Supposing  no  treaty 
engagement  is  made,  what  wUl  be  the  effect 
of  a  formal  discussion,  and  a  formal  agreement, 
recorded  in  the  protocols  of  the  Assembly? 
But  the  President  does  not  tell  us  that  he  will 
not  make  a  treaty.  He  says  "  a  joint  declara- 
tion of  the  character  of  the  obtrusive  interfer- 
ence from  abroad,  and  the  exposure  of  it  to  the 
world,  may  be,  probably,  aU  the  occasion 
would  require.  Whether  the  United  States 
should  or  should  not  be  parties  to  such  a  dec- 
laration, may  justly  form  a  part  of  the  delibera- 
tion." This  declaration  will  be  signed  by  our 
Ministers,  if  they  think  it  expedient.  That 
they  will  be  pressed  to  join  in  it,  cannot  be 
doubted,  when  we  reflect  on  the  situation  of 
the  South  American  States.  What  will  be  the 
effect  of  such  a  joint  declaration,  to  which  we 
become  parties,  about  which  we  shall  not  be 
consulted,  nor  will  the  Senate  be  asked  for 
their  advice  ?  Will  we  not  stand  still  more 
deeply  involved  than  we  now  are  ?  Am  I  not 
justified  by  this  examination  of  this  subject,  in 
believing  that  the  public  interest  requires  no 
negotiation  at  Panama  respecting  it?  It  is  not 
necessary  to  discuss  how  we  shall  exercise  our 
discretion,  when  the  lawless  intervention  of 
any  power,  European  or  American,  in  the 
domestic  concerns  of  a  neighboring  State,  shall 
impose  upon  us  the  necessity  to  act.  Instead 
of  discussing  the  propriety  of  our  uniting  in  a 
declaration,  our  Ministers  should  go  to  extri- 
cate us  from  the  embarrassments  created  by 
the  imprudent  diplomatic  and  Executive  decla- 
rations already  made ;  with  orders  to  with- 
draw us  from  the  eddy,  not  with  the  power  to 
plunge  us  still  deeper  into  the  vortex  of  im- 
plied pledges  to  defend  Spanish  American 
rights  and  liberties. 

We  must  not  forget,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
language  of  the  President  does  not  exclude  the 
idea  of  forming  a  treaty  on  this,  as  well  as  on 
the  other  basis  of  the  American  system — -coloni- 
zation. Coinciding  with  the  President,  as  they 
suppose,  honorable  gentlemen  tell  us  that  we 
must  have  Republics  on  this  side  the  Atlantic. 
We  must  have  Repuhlics.  How  must  we  estab- 
lish them  ?  Our  own  Republic  exists  by  popu- 
lar wUl.  Our  will  cannot  control  our  neigh- 
bors, unless  enforced  by  our  power.  Do  we 
mean  to  force  our  American  neighbors  to  be 
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free,  contrary  to  their  wishes?  Gentlemen, 
in  their  infinite  love  of  free  institutions,  abandon 
the  first  principles  of  our  own  institutions,  and 
are  prepared  to  imitate  those  alliances  which 
they,  at  the  same  moment,  condemn.  Neither 
religion  nor  liberty  can  be,  on  just  principles, 
propagated  by  the  sword.  These  same  gentle- 
men, while  they  join  our  committee  in  echoing 
the  opinions  of  the  President,  that  "  great  po- 
litical interests  will  be  discussed  at  Panama," 
that  the  decisions  of  our  Ministers  "  will  act 
on  us  "  politically,  also  profess  themselves  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  no  entangling  alliances  are 
intended,  or  likely  to  arise  out  of  the  proposed 
mission.  While  I  consider  these  opinions  de- 
lusive, I  ask  gentlemen  who  entertain  them — to 
explain  how  their  intentions  can  be  accom- 
plished, how  our  political  interests  are  to  be 
guarded,  without  treaties  with  those  whose 
decisions  are  so  important  to  ns,  and  upon 
those  points  especially  which  touch  our  politi- 
cal interests?  Such  treaties  wUl  necessarily 
expose  the  destiny  of  our  country  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  other  nations.  Every  alliance  is,  in 
my  judgment,  entangling,  which  places  our 
peace  on  the  discretion  or  movements  of  any 
other  Government,  whether  we  are  to  play 
the  part  of  guardians,  allies,  or  auxiliaries. 
The  President,  and  the  honorable  members  of 
this  House  who  justify  his  course,  with  one 
breath,  deny  the  danger  of  entangling  alliances, 
and,  in  the  next,  argue  that  they  are  inevi- 
table. 

Sir,  on  this  subject  of  the  form  of  the  Gov- 
ernments on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  no  error 
more  fatal  to  the  future  prosperity  of  this  peo- 
ple could  be  committed  than  that  of  believing 
that  our  interests  require  us  to  act  on  different 
principles  than  those  which  have  usually,  if  not 
always,  regulated  our  Government.  In  the 
forms  of  the  Governments  of  other  nations  we 
have  no  right  to  interfere ;  and  it  is  indiffer- 
ent where  those  nations  live.  America,  Africa, 
Asia,  Europe,  are  to  us  the  same.  We  will 
that  our  Government  shall  be  free.  Let  other 
nations  exercise  their  will.  If  wisely,  in  copy- 
ing our  institutions,  and  conforming  to  our 
principles,  they  will  secure  their  own  prosper- 
ity and  our  respect ;  if  madly,  in  copying  the 
follies  of  the  Hebrews,  who  were  discontented 
without  a  king,  let  them  suffer  the  appropriate 
penalty.  The  gi-atiflcation  of  then-  wishes  wiU 
bring  with  it  the  punishment  for  their  absurd- 
ity. _  The  very  dangerous  ideas  of  our  Chief 
Magistrates,  touching  our  future  intercourse 
with  the  Goyernments  of  this  continent,  is 
forcibly  illustrated  by  referring  to  another 
subject  proposed  to  be  submitted  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Ministers  who  are  to  go  to  Panama 
— Religion.  A  subject  the  immortal  authors 
of  our_  constitution  would  not  permit  us  to 
touch,  is  to  be  made  a  part  of  the  instructions 
of  our  Chief  Magistrate  to  this  new  mission. 
I  will  not  take  the  pains  to  point  out  the 
change  in  the  mind  of  the  President,  as  exhibit- 
ed in  his  Message  to  us  and  to  the  Senate,  nor 


to  dwell  on  the  fact  that  all  the  wishes  of  the 
President,  as  expressed  in  the  Message  to  us, 
have  been  already  accomplished,  as  regards 
those  American  Governments  with  whom  we 
have  already  formed  treaties,  and  that  the  cor- 
respondence with  the  other  Governments  does 
not  show  the  smallest  probablity  of  any  difli- 
culty  of  succeeding  to  the  same  extent  with 
those  with  whom  we  are  yet  negotiating ;  but 
I  deem  it  important  to  press  on  the  attention 
of  the  committee  that  our  Chief  Magistrates 
have  considered  it  "  as  among  the  duties  de- 
volved upon  us,  in  the  formation  of  our  future 
relations  with  our  Southern  neighbors,  to  use 
all  the  moral  influence  which  we  can  exercise, 
whether  of  example,  of  friendly  counsel,  or  of 
persuasion,"  to  establish  civU  and  religious 
liberty  among  them. 

#  I  confess  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  was 
not  prepared  to  expect  a  denunciation  of  pri- 
vateering from  Massachusetts ;  and  when  I  look 
at  the  incidents  of  the  Eevolution  and  of  the 
late  war,  I  am  filled  with  wonder  that  any  pol- 
itician of  our  country  should  desire  to  see  it 
formally  denounced  by  an  assembly  of  nations. 
Of  the  fifteen  hundred  vessels  taken  from  Great 
Britain  during  the  late  contest,  balancing  the 
account  of  her  plunder  of  our  citizens  on  the 
ocean,  how  many  were  captured  by  public 
armed  ships  ?  I  should  be  happy  to  hear  a  fair 
explanation  from  the  gentleman  from  Masachu- 
setts,  (ilr.  Webstee,)  who  has  addressed  us  on 
this  subject  of  the  difference,  on  moral  princi- 
pled, of  capturing  the  private  property  of  an  en- 
emy on  the  ocean  by  commissioned  public  ves- 
sels of  war,  and  commissioned  private  vessels 
of  war. 

[Mr.  Wbbstee  said  he  had  given  no  opinion.] 
True,  sir,  the  gentleman  gave  ns  no  opinion ; 
he  gave  us  an  argument  in  defence  of  the  Pres- 
ident's opinion,  who  ,"  cannot  exaggerate  to 
himself  the  unfading  glory  with  which  the 
United  States  wiU  go  forth  in  the  memory  of 
future  ages,"  if,  thi-ough  our  moral  influence, 
the  South  American  States  abolish  private  war 
on  the  ocean. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  confess,  without  hesitation, 
that  I  am  unwilling  to  surrender  this  powerful 
instrument  of  offensive  defence ;  and  what  I  am 
unwilling  to  surrender  to, a  powerful  maritime 
State  I  should  be  ashamed  to  ask  of  our  feeble 
neighbors.  Nor  can  I  leave  this  subject  with- 
out protesting  against  the  injustice  of  the  dis- 
tinction made  between  a  force  prepared  by  the 
resources  of  the  Government  and  that  prepared 
by  individual  enterprise,  controlled  and  direct- 
ed by  public  law.  As  much  gallantry,  hero- 
ism, courtesy,  and  patriotism,  have  been  dis- 
played on  the  decks  of  our  privateers,  as  have 
ever  been  exhibited,  except  on  the  decks  of  our 
own  public  ships  of  war.  That  England,  with 
her  swarms  of  small  public  vessels  of  war,  com- 
manded by  petty  officers,  who  have  enriched 
themselves  by  preying  upon  belligerent  and 
neutral  commerce,  should  inveigh  against  the 
use  of  privateers,  is  natural  and  appropriate ; 
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that  there  should  be  converts  to  her  doctrines 
in  this  country  is  to  he  deeply  regretted.  The 
President,  however,  is  not  sanguine  in  his  hopes 
of  eflfecting  so  much  as  the  abolition  of  private 
war  on  the  ocean,  at  Panama.  He  believes  it 
wUl  be  practicable  to  establish  the  principle 
that  the  friendly  flag  shall  cover  the  cargo. 
The  rule  that  free  ships  make  free  goods  has 
been  discussed  for  centuries ;  after  various  ef- 
forts, the  rule  of  maritime  war,  as  it  at  present 
exists,  that  enemies'  goods,  under  a  friend's 
flag,  was  prize  of  war,  and  a  friend's  goods,  un- 
der an  enemy's  flag,  not  prize  of  war,  has  been 
quietly  adopted.  For  the  security  of  the  prop- 
erty of  our  citizens,  it  is  practically  sufficient. 
The  recurrence  to  the  disputed  doctrine  can 
only  be  important  to  the  carriers  of  the  cargoes 
of  belligerents,  and  to  the  feeble  maritime  pow- 
ers who  may  he  engaged  in  war.  Maritime 
strength  will  not  admit  the  rule ;  maritime 
weakness  willingly  adopts  it.  What  does  our 
Chief  Magistrate  propose?  To  compel  the 
powerful  by  combining  together  the  feeble 
States  ?  No,  sir,  he  proposes  to  adopt  the 
principle  as  applicable  only  to  those  who  ad- 
mit it.  In  a  former  discussion,  I  took  occasion 
to  show  that  the  stipulation  to  that  extent  al- 
ready made  with  Colombia,  might  lead  to  great 
embarrassments  with  Spain,  with  whom  we 
have  a  similar  stipulation.  I  will  not  repeat 
what  I  then  urged,  preferring  to  rely  on  the 
recollection  of  the  committee. 

The  basis  of  our  relations  with  Hayti  cannot 
he  changed,  unless,  indeed,  the  anticipations  of 
our  sister  Republic  of  Colombia  should  be  re- 
alized, and  other  parts  of  our  hemisphere  should 
be  in  liTce  eircumstanem.  And  what,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, does  our  Executive  say  on  this  proposition 
to  discuss  the  basis  on  which  our  relations  with 
Hayti  shall  be  placed  ?  He  thinks  it  may  he  a 
question  of  preliminary  advisement,  whether 
the  political  condition  of  Hayti  he  brought  at 
all  into  discussion.  Aware,  however,  by  the 
official  notice  from  the  Colombian  Minister, 
that  the  question  of  Hayti  is  to  be  not  only  dis- 
cussed, but  determined,  the  President  proceeds 
to  inform  us  that  our  Ministers  wUl  be  instructed 
to  present  certain  views  to  the  assembly,  and, 
if  they  are  not  concurred  in,  to  decline  acced- 
ing to  any  arrangement  which  may  be  proposed 
on  different  principles.  What  views  are  these  ? 
The  Haytiens  hold  a  nominal  sovereignty,  by 
the  grant  of  a  foreign  prince,  imder  conditions 
equivalent  to  a  concession  by  them  of  exclusive 
commercial  advantages  to  the  subjects  of  that 
prince.  This  statement  is  not  now  ti-ue ;  the 
Haytiens  refuse  to  hold  their  independence  as 
the  boon  from  France — what  else  is  to  be  urged 
by  our  Ministers  ?  "  There  are  certain  circum- 
stances in  the  political  condition  of  that  island, 
which  have  hitherto  forbidden  our  acknowl- 
edgment of  its  independence."  I  trust,  sir,  by 
this  declaration,  the  President  does  not  mean 
to  intimate  that  these  circumstances  are  not 
hereafter  to  prevent  that  acknowledgment.  I 
take  it  for  granted,  that  he  is  not  so  lost  to  his 


duty — why,  then,  should  these  views  be  pre- 
sented to  the  assembly  at  Panama  ?  If  I  un- 
derstand the  object,  it  is  to  excuse  the  United 
States  for  their  jl]  iberality  in  declining  to  accede 
to  the  arrangement,  which  will  certainly  be  pro- 
posed on  different  principles.  I  trust,  sir,  we 
shall  not  be  thus  degraded.  I  should,  I  con- 
fess see  with  dread,  the  painful  task  of  thus  de- 
fending the  United  States,  imposed  upon  the 
President  of  an  Abolition  Society.  As  the  Exec- 
utive does  not  propose  to  form  an  agreement, 
'all  discussion  is  useless;  whatever  may  be  his 
intentions,  no  treaty  can  be  ratified  which  pro- 
poses to  change  the  "  basis  of  our  relations  with 
Hayti,  or  any  other  part  of  our  hemisphere, 
which  may  hereafter  he  in  like  circumstances." 
With  the  movements  of  the  neighboring  nations 
towards  Hayti,  we  have  no  concern.  Let  them 
act.  Southern  feeling,  prejudice,  if  gentlemen 
prefer  the  term,  should  prevent  our  Executive 
from  naming  this  topic  in  any  assembly  of  na- 
tions. 

The  great  object  of  the  Mission  to  Panama  is 
yet  to  be  considered ;  the  destiny  of  Cuba  and 
Porto  Eico  is  also  to  be  fixed  at  the  Isthmus. 
Whatever  may  be  our  wishes,  no  one  proposes 
we  shall  negotiate  treaties  with  the  American 
States  relative  to  these  islands.  Remonstrance, 
advice,  nay,  a  treaty  cannot  be  necessary.  For 
the  defence  of  my  amendment,  the  admission 
made  by  gentlemen  would  he  sufficient,  but 
this  branch  of  the  discussion  is  too  inter- 
esting to  be  lightly  touched.  I  would,  then, 
inquire  upon  what  principle  it  is  that  the  names 
of  Cuba  and  Porto  Eico  are  joined  together, 
by  the  Administration,  and  by  the  advocates  of 
this  mission?  The  fate  of  Porto  Eico,  lying 
beyond  Hayti,  more  than  a  thousand  miles  from 
the  Cape  of  Florida,  is  but  little  more  interest- 
ing to  us  than  that  of  any  of  the  leeward  isl- 
ands. It  cannot,  into  whatever  hands  it  may 
pass,  be  a  source  of  serious  danger  to  the  United 
States ;  and  yet,  sir,  it  seems  to  be  considered 
in  the  same  light  as  Cuba,  lying  in  front  of  our 
territory,  within  a  day's  sail  of  our  most  ex- 
posed frontier,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  The  law  of  self-preservation  com- 
pels us  to  watch  with  anxiety  over  the  destiny 
of  Cuba ;  with  that  of  Porto  Eico  we  have  no 
greater  interests  that  we  have  in  the  destiny  of 
the  West  India  islands — not,  in  fact,  as  deep 
an  interest  as  we  have  in  the  fate  of  Jamaica. 
Confining  my  remarks  to  Cuba,  I  ask  gentle- 
men upon  what  ground  it  is  that  they  expect 
we  shall  assist  in  the  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion of  Cuba  at  Panama  ?  It  is  strictly  a  bel- 
ligerent question.  Our  Ministers  will  be  told, 
"  by  the  terms  of  the  invitation  to  your  Gov- 
ernment, and  its  acceptance,  this  is  a  matter  on 
which  you  cannot  be  heard."  If  deference  to 
our  Government  should  induce  the  assembly 
to  waive  this  exception,  what  can  your  Minis- 
ters say  ?  If  you  take  Cuba  from  Spain,  you 
endanger  the  Southern  States.  What  wiH  be 
the  answer.  ?  Cuba,  in  the  hands  of  Spain,  is, 
and  ever  wiU  be,  the  source  of  infinite  evil  to 
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US ;  her  possession  of  it  is  incompatible  with 
oar  security  and  independence.  Will  your 
Ministers  be  instructed  to  tell  them,  you  shall 
not  touch  Cuba  ?  Will  the  law  of  self-preser- 
vation justify  this  intervention  between  the 
belligerents,  authorize  us  to  demand  a  restric- 
tion of  the  rights  of  lawful  war  ?  Our  danger 
from  this  source  is  remote,  unhappily  but  too 
probable,  yet  still  contingent.  The  danger  of 
the  Spanish  Americans  is  immediate  and  press- 
ing. Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  important  to  the  char- 
acter of  our  Government,  that,  on  this  subject, 
we  should  make  no  pretensions  which  are  not 
strictly  just  in  themselves,  and  which  we  are 
not  prepared,  at  every  hazard,  to  sustain.  The 
contest  with  Spain  never  will  be  brought  to  an 
end,  if  Cuba  is  not  wrested  from  her  by  the 
Spanish  Americans.  It  affords  revenue  to  her 
exhausted  Treasury,  refuge  to  her  beaten 
troops,  refreshment  and  security  to  her  wea- 
ried mariners.  It  is  the  jungle  in  which  the 
Royal  Tiger  hides  himself,  that  he  may  spring, 
unawares,  upon  his  unsuspecting  prey.  The 
people  of  the  island  are  under  a  grinding  des- 
potism, from  which  they  long  since  would  have 
sought  to  free  themselves,  but  from  the  peculi- 
arity of  their  situation.  They  dare  not  strike 
for  freedom,  without  promises  of  assistance  and 
protection,  which  no  neutral  nation  can  give, 
without  a  violation  of  the  acknowledged  laws 
of  national  morality.  Shall  we  say,  then,  to 
the  Governments  of  Spanish  America,  who 
have  the  right  to  drive  the  tiger  from  his  hid- 
ing place,  and  free  their  brethren  from  tyranny 
and  oppresion.  Wince  not ;  suffer  patiently  the 
present,  endure  with  fortitude  the  future  dan- 
ger ;  give  not  freedom  to  your  fellows ;  it  is 
incompatible  with  our  interests,  and  may  en- 
danger our  tranquillity  ?  I  envy  no  man's  fate, 
who  bears  instructions  to  hold  such  language 
on  Continent  or  Isthmus.  I  shall  feel  deeply 
humiliated,  as  an  American,  if  such  instructions 
are  ever  given  by  a  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  destiny  of  Cuba  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  political  problems  of  the  present  time. 
I  wish  it  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  Spain,  or 
some  power  strong  enough  to  preserve  its 
internal  tranquillity,  and  yet  too  feeble  to  be 
dangerous  to  the  commerce  of  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico. This  desire  is,  I  trust,  excusable  ;  but  an 
active  effort  to  secure  to  Spain  her  dominions, 
would  be  crimin  al.  While  we  proclaim  ourselves 
the  friends  of  Spanish  American  liberty,  we  can- 
not, without  the  basest  selfishness,  seek  to  con- 
demn Cuba  to  eternal  slavery.  The  organic  laws 
of  Colombia  and  Mexico  render  it  impossible  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Cuba  should  willingly  unite 
their  destiny  to  either  Government;  yet  the 
right  of  these  two  Governments  to  conquer  the 
island  cannot  be  disputed — the  means  of  effect- 
ing the  conquest  are  insurrection  and  massacre 
—without  a  resort  to  these,  the  efforts  of  the 
combined  Governments  will  probably  be  insuf- 
ficient. 

What  shall  we  do,  sir  ?     Our  duty  to  them 
and  to  ourselves  points  to  our  course.    Give 


them  plainly  to  understand  that  we  will  not 
suffer  the  scenes  of  St.  Domingo  to  be  acted  in 
Cuba.  That,  while  we  do  not  interfere  in  any 
manner,  to  control  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of 
war,  we  should  act  effectively  on  the  law  of 
self-preservation,  the  moment  their  movements 
in  Cuba  should  make  it  necessary.  To  meet 
this  contingency,  immediate  preparation  should 
be  made.  Honorable  gentlemen  of  this  House 
think,  however,  that  all  that  is  proper  has  been 
done,  or  will  be  done,  at  Panama.  WiU  these 
gentlemen  reflect  for  a  few  moments  on  the 
extraordinary  circumstances  under  which  we 
are  to  present  ourselves  at  this  assembly  of  na- 
tions? We,  the  freest  nation  on  the  globe, 
professing  to  be  at  the  head,  at  least,  of  the 
American  States,  go  to  Panama  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Holy  Alliance — we  go  with  our 
great  and  magnanimous  friend,  the  Emperor  of 
Eussia,  to  support  us,  whose  intervention  has 
been  invoked  by  our  Executive  in  the  name  of 
benevolence,  and  to  maintain  legitimacy.  Here- 
tofore, during  every  change  of  the  varying  con- 
test, we  have  refrained  from  interfering  our- 
selves, and  protested  against  the  interference 
of  other  powers,  especially  the  Holy  Alliance ; 
but  now,  sir,  when  the  dominion  of  Spain  is 
lost  on  the  continent,  she  herself,  almost  at  the 
feet  of  her  former  colonies — now,  we  interfere 
to  preserve  her ;  we  invoke  the  head  of  the 
Holy  Alliance  to  use  his  influence  with  one  of 
the  League,  holding  out  to  her  hopes  the  fair 
islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Eico,  and  promising 
the  preservation  to  her  of  these  last  relics  of 
her  American  despotism.  How  could  the  Em- 
peror resist  our  seducing  caU  ?  He  promises  to 
consult  his  Allies;  but  mark,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  condition  of  this  promise.  Until  Spain's 
ulterior  views  are  positively  ascertained,  with 
regard  to  her  American  possessions,  and  her 
decision  upon  the  proposition  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  opinion  of  her  Allies,  on  the 
same  subject,  are  also  known,  Eussia  cannot 
give  a  definite  answer.  In  the  meanwhile,  she 
is  pleased  to  hope  the  United  States  will  use 
their  influence  in  defeating,  as  far  as  may 
be  in  their  power,  every  enterprise  against 
these  islands,  &c.,  &c.  Our  influence  is  ex- 
pected to  be  used,  you  see,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
defeat  every  enterprise  against  Cuba  and  Porto 
Eico,  and  we  go  to  Panama,  as  I  solemnly  be- 
lieve, to  avoid  the  responsibility  thus  most 
wantonly  and  idly  incurred.  It  will  not  es- 
cape the  most  casual  observer,  that  we  have 
given  to  Spain  a  powerful  motive  for  adhering 
to  her  usual  policy  of  delay.  Until  she  decides 
on  the  question  presented  by  the  United  States, 
our  influence  and  that  of  the  whole  alliance  of 
the  Holy  Powers  is  to  he  exerted  to  prevent 
any  change  in  the  present  condition  of  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico.  How,  sir,  are  we  to  escape 
the  toils  into  which  the  Executive  has  contrived 
to  wind  himself?  It  is  apparent  that  he  feels 
the  net  around  him,  and  hence  arises  the  differ- 
ence in  the  language  of  the  first  letter  to  Mr. 
Middleton,  invoking  the  Imperial  benevolence 
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and  of  the  answer  to  Mr.  Middleton's  letter, 
announcing  that  the  Emperor  was  disposed  to 
show  his  benevolence,  and  to  maintain  legiti- 
macy. The  honorable  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusets  (Mr.  Webster)  mistakes  entirely,  when 
he  supposes  that  the  contradictory  language  of 
our  Secretary  of  State,  is  found  in  his  letters 
to  Russia  and  the  South  American  Govern- 
ments. So  far  as  we  are  informed,  there  has 
been  no  communication  to  our  sister  Republics, 
on  the  important  question  of  Cuba,  except  the 
annunciation  of  our  friendly  efforts  with  the 
Holy  Alliance,  and  the  suggestion  that  the  sus- 
pension of  all  atempts  on  the  islands  of  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico,  "would  have  a  salutary  influ- 
ence on  the  great  work  of  peace ;"  "  a  suspen- 
sion due  to  the  enlightened  intentions  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  upon  whom  it  could  not 
fail  to  have  the  happiest  effect." 

If  the  glaring  inconsistency  of  our  conduct 
does  not  bring  reproaches  upon  our  Ministers, 
what  answer  will  they  make  if,  in  the  discus- 
sion of  this  subject,  some  wily  Colombian  or 
Mexican  quotes  these  words  from  the  letter  of 
our  Secretary  of  State  ?  "  The  President  can- 
not see  any  justifiable  ground  on  which  we  (the 
United  States)  can  forcibly  interfere.  Upon 
the  hypothesis  of  an  unnecessary  protraction  of 
the  war,  imputable  to  Spain,  it  is  clear  that 
Cuba  will  be  her  only  point  cPappui,  in  this  hem- 
isphere. How  can  we  interpose,  on  that  sup- 
position, against  the  party  clearly  having  right 
on  his  side,  in  order  to  restrain  or  defeat  a  law- 
ful operation  of  war  ?"  Our  Ministers  might 
have  urged  the  dangers  of  insurrection  and  des- 
olation, had  not  our  most  adroit  statesman  con- 
trived to  deprive  them  of  this  resource.  Hear, 
sir,  what  has  been  announced  to  the  world, 
that  with  which  our  neighbors  will  not  fail  to 
close  the  mouths  of  our  Ministers :  "  If  the  war 
against  these  islands  should  be  conducted  by 
these  Republics  in  a  desolating  manner — if,  con- 
trary to  aU  expectation,  they  should  put  arms 
into  the  hands  of  one  race  of  inhabitants  to  de- 
stroy the  lives  of  the  other — if,  in  short,  they 
should  countenance  and  encourage  excesses  and 
examples,  the  contagion  of  which,  from  our 
neighborhood,  would  be  dangerous  to  our  quiet 
and  safety — the  Government  of  the  United 
States  might  feel  [yes,  sir,  might  feel,  are  the 
words ;  it  seems  to  be  doubted  even  in  that 
case]  itself  called  Tipon  to  interpose  its  power. 
But  it  is  not  apprehended  that  any  of  these 
contingencies  will  arise ;  and,  consequently,  it 
is  most  probable  that  the  United  States,  should 
the  war  continue,  will  remain  hereafter,  as 
they  have  been  heretofore,  neutral  observers  of 
the  progress  of  its  events."  If  none  of  these 
contingencies  are  apprehended,  what  business 
have  we  to  discuss  the  question  ?  "Whether 
they  are  or  not,  this  oiBcial  declaration  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  is  a  conclusive  answer  to 
any  remonstrance  we  can  make,  and,  if  accom- 
panied by  the  assurance  that  the  intention  of 
the  South  Americans  is  to  make  Cuba  an  inde- 
pendent State,  will  leave  us  without  a  decent 


pretext  to  press  the  subject.  The  Administra- 
tion seems  to  think  Cuba  is  incapable  of  main- 
taining its  independence.  Why?  It  is  near- 
ly as  lai'ge  as  England,  and  capable  of  sustain- 
ing as  dense  a  population.  If  now  too  feeble 
to  sustain  its  independence,  by  its  own  efforts, 
it  may  be  aided  by  those  powers  who  are  so 
deelpy  interested  in  its  fate :  under  a  free  Gov- 
ernment, it  will  soon  acquire  competent  strength. 

Suppose,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  assembly  at 
Panama,  in  their  anxious  desire  to  gratify  us, 
and  to  produce  the  "  happiest  effect  upon  our 
great  ally,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,"  and,  with  a 
proper  regard  to  "his  enlightened  intentions," 
should  address  themselves  in  terms  like  these 
to  the  United  States :  We  will  suspend  all  at- 
tempts on  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  on  the  condi- 
tion that  you  prevent  Spain  from  making  use 
of  either  of  them  to  our  annoyance.  This 
proposition  is  fair  and  reasonable :  What  an- 
swer can  we  give?  There  is  but  one.  We 
cannot  justly  do  so ;  nor  can  we  justly,  except 
in  the  manner  I  have  indicated,  interfere  with 
their  enterprises  against  Cuba.  Porto  Rico  is 
too  distant  so  far  to  affect,  as  to  authorize  us  to 
act  under  the  law  of  necessary  self-preservation. 

The  Executive  must  look  at  this  assembly  as 
the  organ  of  a  great  confederation.  The  Isth- 
mus of  Panama  is  intended  to  be  the  resting 
place  of  the  lever,  the  Congress  of  Plenipoten- 
tiaries, by  which  some  American  Archimedes 
is  to  move  the  great  political  power  of  this 
continent  at  his  pleasure.  To  the  ambitious 
statesman,  burning  to  illustrate  his  name,  to 
acquire  for  himself  a  brilliant  place  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  political  convulsions  of  the  world, 
the  temptation  to  force  or  seduce  the  United 
States  into  this  "  great  American  Confedera- 
tion," whose  "  magnitude  appals  "  ordinary  pol- 
iticians of  contracted  views,  is  indeed  formida- 
ble. But,  sir,  it  must  be  resisted.  The  people 
of  the  United  States  have  nothing  to  acquire 
through  the  instnimentality  of  this  formidable 
power — no  motive  to  look  on  Spanish  Ameri- 
cans in  any  other  light  than  the  rest  of  the 
world,  as  "  enemies  in  war,  in  peace  friends." 
It  is  this  view  of  the  subject  that  shows  the 
importance  and  necessity  of  an  expression  of 
our  opinions.  This  is  an  epoch  in  our  inter- 
course with  our  x\merioan  friends.  The  Presi- 
dent says  we  must  have  political  connec- 
tions with  them,  which  are  not  necessary  with 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Our  committee  echoes 
the  opinion.  The  honorable  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  (Mr.  WebsteBj)  speaking  with 
the  same  views,  warns  us  of  the  necessity  of 
elevating  ourselves  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  in 
which  we  live.  This  language  is  not  new  in 
the  halls  of  Congress,  but  it  now  comes  from 
a  new  and  unexpected  quarter.  The  answer 
which  was  formerly  deemed  conclusive,  can 
be  now  repeated  :  there  is  no  necessity  for  an 
intimate  political  connection  with  our  neighbors. 
We  have  nothing  to  effect  which  we  cannot  ac- 
complish by  our  own  means.  As  to  this  great 
confederation,  there  are  two  decisive  reasons  for 
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avoiding  any  connection  with  it:  we  cannot 
hope,  alone,  to  direct  an  assembly  composed  of 
numerous  Catholic  Spanish  American  States, 
having  common  interests,  language,  feelings,  and 
prejudices.  If  successful  in  acquiring  a  complete 
ascendency,  of  wielding  at  will  the  whole  moral 
and  physical  power  of  the  North  and  South 
Americans,  what  advantage  have  we  to  gain  by 
it  ?  First  in  the  order  of  time,  our  Republic  is 
now,  and  ever  must  be,  first  in  power  and  in- 
telligence ;  while  faithful  to  the  principles  of 
the  solemnly  adopted  constitution,  the  people 
will  be  prosperous,  free,  and  happy.  Will  the 
brilliant  situation  of  the  head  of  the  American 
Confederacy  add  to  the  stability  of  our  consti- 
tution, to  the  prosperity,  freedom,  or  happiness 
of  the  people  ?  To  neither.  Our  splendor  will 
dazzle  the  eyes  of  other  nations — our  power 
may  shake  Africa,  Asia,  and  Europe.  We  shall 
exchange  solid  popular  comfort  and  domestic 
happiness,  for  empty  national  splendor.  We 
shall  have  brilliant  wars,  in  which  our  gallant 
sailors  and  enterprising  soldiers  may  gain  death- 
less renown,  and  brilliant  alliances  to  immor- 
talize our  adroit  diplomatists ;  but  every  con- 
test will  increase  the  burdens  necessarily  im- 
posed upon  the  people,  until  we  shall  look  as 
English  statesmen  will  soon  be  compelled  to 
look,  to  national  bankruptcy,  as  the  only  refuge 
from  the  effects  of  popular  despair.  To  the 
fatal  consequences  of  looking  beyond  our  own 
resources,  of  mixing  our  destiny  with  that  of 
other  nations,  the  Farewell  Address  of  the 
most  illustrious  man,  not  of  our  own  country, 
but  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  directs  our 
attention.  He  speaks  to  his  countrymen  in  the 
language  of  affection  more  than  parental,  of 
wisdom  almost  prophetic,  to  warn  them  against 
the  danger  of  foreign  alliances.  To  me,  sir,  the 
least  excusable  part  of  the  management  of  this 
Panama  question  is,  the  attempt  which  has 
been  made  to  give  a  false  coloring  to  these  last 
counsels  of  Washington.  We  have  been  told, 
substantially,  that  he  spoke  only  of  European 
foreign  alliances;  that  if  he  now  existed,  he 
would  not  be  averse,  as  his  language  fairly  in- 
dicates, to  those  political  connections  which 
the  President  thinks  we  must  have  with  Span- 
ish America.  The  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Webstbe)  thinks  the  argument  on 
the  Farewell  Address  is  not  conclusive,  but 
fair.  Is  that  a  fair  argument  which  seizes 
upon  one  of  the  reasons  by  which  a  policy  is 
recommended,  and  substitutes  for  the  policy 
clearly  explained  and  supported  by  general 
reasoning,  a  policy  founded  on  the  selected 
single  reasoning?  Avoid,  as  far  as  practica- 
ble, all  foreign  political  connections,  in  extend- 
ing our  commercial  relations.  Such  is  the 
advice  given.  Europe,  in  which  stood  the 
Governments  of  the  great  commercial  powers, 
is  detached  and  distant  from  us ;  we  can  easily 
avoid  political  connections.  The  period  will 
soon  arrive  when  our  own  strength  will  be  so 
far  increased,  that  no  temptations  to  such  con- 
nections will  exist. 


Tuesday,  April  18. 
Mission  to  Pana/ma. 

The  House  having  again  resumed  the  con- 
sideration of  the  report  of  the  Committee  of 
Foreign  Eelations,  approving  the  Mission  to 
Panama,  with  the  amendments  proposing  a 
qualification  to  the  general  expression  of  ap- 
probation thereof — 

Mr.  Thomson,  of  Pennsylvania,  addressed 
the  committee  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Chairman  :  The  subject  now  under  con- 
sideration presents  for  our  decision  important 
questions  of  constitutional  law,  relating  to  the 
powers  of  the  House,  and  how  far  it  may  con- 
stitutionally interfere  in  the  foreign  diplomatic 
affairs  of  the  country.  When  the  House  is 
called  upon  to  act  upon  bills  appropriating 
money  to  enable  the  Executive  to  send  Minis- 
ters abroad,  it  must  act  freely,  as  it  does  in  all 
other  cases,  and  decide  as  its  duty  to  the  coun- 
try may  require.  It  has  certainly  the  power 
to  reject  such  biUs,  as  it  has  to  reject  other 
bills,  if  it  be  satisfied  that  the  peace,  the  hap- 
piness, and  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  re- 
quire it  to  adopt  such  a  course.  This,  it  must 
be  admitted,  gives  to  the  House  the  power  to 
restrain  the  intercourse  of  the  country  with 
foreign  nations.  This  is  a  great  power,  and 
ought  not  to  be  exercised  unless  in  cases  where 
it  is  made  clearly  and  satisfactorily  to  appear 
that  the  Executive  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment, to  whom,  by  the  constitution,  the  man- 
agement of  foreign  affairs  is  committed,  intend 
to  enter  into  arrangements  with  foreign  powers 
which  will  tend  to  involve  us  in  war,  to  fetter 
us  with  improper  alliances,  or  otherwise  com- 
promit  the  high  interests  or  dignity  of  the 
nation.  But  this  power  to  restrain  the  foreign 
diplomatic  intercourse  of  the  country,  by  no 
means  implies  the  power  of  managing  that  in- 
tercourse. It  does  not  follow,  from  the  posses- 
sion of  it,  that  we  can  constitutionally  issue  in- 
structions to  foreign  Ministers,  or  order  the 
President  of  the  United  States  how  he  shall 
instruct  them. 

From  what  fountain  in  the  constitution  do 
gentlemen  propose  to  draw  this  power  of  in- 
struction, and  confer  it  on  this  House  ?  Is  it 
from  the  power  to  appropriate  the  money 
necessary  to  enable  the  President  to  send  Min- 
isters abroad — ^upon  the  principle,  that  the 
power  to  appropriate  the  money,  implies  in 
itself  the  power  to  dispose  of  it  when  it  is  ap- 
propriated, and  direct  for  what  objects  and  in 
what  manner  it  shall  be  applied  ?  Is  it  to  be 
laid  down  and  established  as  a  principle  of 
constitutional  law,  that,  because  this  House 
must  join  in  passing  the  bills  appropriating 
money  to  support  our  foreign  diplomatic  cor- 
respondence, it  may  take  that  correspondence 
into  its  own  hands,  and  give  instructions  to 
our  Ministers  abroad  ?  Do  gentlemen  consider 
the  consequences  which  must  flow  from  such 
a  principle  ?  It  would  terminate  in  concentrat- 
ing in  this  House  the  whole  of  the  powers  of 
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the  Government :  in  conferring  upon  it  a  dic- 
tatorial authority  to  dispose  of  all  the  affairs  of 
the  nation — civil,  political,  and  military.  Es- 
tablish it,  and  the  appropriation  for  the  support 
of  the  army  cannot  he  passed  until  a  resolution 
of  the  House  is  adopted,  appointing  the  officers, 
designating  their  command,  and  specifying  the 
service  in  which  each  division  shall  be  engaged. 
The  navy  appropriations  must  receive  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  House  under  the  same  conditions. 
A  resolution  must  pass  appointing  Captain 
Stewart  to  command  in  the  Pacflc,  Porter  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  Eodgers  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico ;  and  prescribing  to  each  the  instruc- 
tions under  which  he  is  to  act.  Thus,  tliis 
House  would  he  vested  with  the  entire  and 
exclusive  command  of  both  the  army  and  navy. 
A  doctrine  which  leads  to  such  consequences 
cannot  be  true.  But  it  has  not  the  semblance 
of  foundation  in  the  constituton.  The  House 
alone  has  not  the  power  to  make  any  appro- 
priation. The  Senate  and  the  Pi-esident  must 
also  yield  their  assent.  So  that,  if  the  argu- 
ment proved  any  thing,  it  would  prove,  not 
that  this  power  of  instruction  may  be  exercised 
by  the  House  alone,  but  equally  and  jointly  by 
all  the  several  branches  of  the  Legislature. 

It  has  been  argued,  that  because  Congress 
has  the  power  to  declare  war,  and  wars  may 
be  occasioned  by  the  manner  in  which  our  for- 
eign relations  are  managed,  therefore,  this 
House  has  the  power  of  giving  instructions  to 
the  President  and  his  Ministers,  in  what  man- 
ner these  foreign  relations  shall  be  conducted 
— what  shall  not  be  negotiated,  what  shall,  and 
in  what  manner.  This  argument  is  liable  to 
the  same  objection  with  the  last.  It  proceeds 
on  the  false  assumption,  that  the  power  to  de- 
clare war  is  vested  in  this  House  alone.  This 
power  is  vested  by  the  constitution,  not  in  this 
House,  but  in  Congress ;  not  in  one,  but  in  all 
the  branches  of  the  Legislature. 

That  the  amendment,  offered  by  the  honor- 
able member  from  Delaware,  contains  instruc- 
tions to  the  President  in  what  manner  he  shall 
conduct  the  negotiations  at  Panama,  is,  I  think, 
obvious.  The  following  is  the  resolution  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs : 

"  Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  House,  it  is 
expedient  to  appropriate  the  funds  necessary  to 
enable  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  send 
Ministers  to  the  Congress  at  Panama." 

This  resolution  contains  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  the  principle  contained  in  the  bill,  ap- 
propriating the  money  to  pay  the  salaries  of 
the  Ministers  and  expenses  of  the  mission.  The 
amendment  proposes  to  affix  it  as  a  condition 
to  the  adoption  of  this  principle,  that  our  Min- 
isters at  Panama  shall  not  be  allowed  to  dis- 
cuss certain  matters,  nor  be  allowed  to  enter 
into  certain  stipulations.  Ifow,  the  question 
is  not,  whether  the  restrictions  proposed  by 
these  amendments  to  be  laid  on  the  Ministers 
at  Panama,  in  the  exercise  of  their  diplomatic 
office,  are  politic  and  wise ;  whether  they  are 
the  proper  restrictions  and  limitations  which 


ought  to  be  contained  in  their  instructions ; — 
but  whether  it  be  the  proper  constitutional 
province  of  the  House  to  interfere  at  aU,  either 
to  restrain  or  to  enlarge  their  powers.  T  can 
look  on  this  amendment  in  no  other  light,  in 
this  respect,  than  if  it  was  offered  as  a  proviso 
to  the  bill  appropriating  the  money  to  defray 
the  expense  of  this  mission.  If  it  were  made 
a  proviso  to '  that  bill,  would  it  not  obviously 
act  as  a  limitation  set  by  this  House  upon  the 
treaty-making  power,  vested  by  the  constitu- 
tion in  the  President  and  Senate  ?  Would  not 
the  Senate  regard  it  as  such,  and  at  once  reject 
it  as  unconstitutional  ? 

The  right  to  command  and  the  obligation 
to  obey  are  correlative.  If  this  House,  there- 
fore, has  the  right,  by  resolution,  to  command 
the  Executive  to  give  certain  specific  instruc- 
tions to  the  Ministers  at  Panama,  he  is  bound 
to  obey.  If  he  is  bound  to  obey  the  resolution 
of  this  House,  there  is  the  same,  if  not  greater 
reason,  he  should  be  under  equal  obligations 
of  obedience  to  the  Senate.  If  he  is  so,  then 
this  resolution  ought  to  be  a  joint  one,  or  he 
may  have  opposite  commands  from  these  two 
bodies,  on  the  same  subject,  each  of  which  he 
is  equally  bound  to  obey — which  is  absurd. 

Either  the  amendment,  if  we  adopt  it,  is  in- 
tended to  have  some  effect,  or  it  is  to  have 
none.  If  it  is  to  be  entirely  without  efficacy, 
the  House  would,  I  presume,  for  that  reason 
alone,  refuse  to  pass  it.  If  it  is  to  have  some 
effect,  upon  whom  is  that  effect  to  be  pro- 
duced, and  what  is  it  to  be  ?  It  is  to  be  pro- 
duced on  the  Executive,  and  is  to  compel  him 
to  give  certain  specific  instructions  to  the  Min- 
isters at  Panama.  It  is  proved  by  the  reason- 
ing I  have  just  used,  and  indeed  is  admitted, 
that  this  House  cannot  do  this  by  a  direct  com- 
mand. Has  it  the  power,  then,  to  do  that  in- 
directly, by  attaching  conditions  to  the  appro- 
priation of  money,  which  it  has  no  constitu- 
tional authority  to  do  directly  ? 

If  the  House  has  the  authority,  under  the 
constitution,  to  prescribe  to  the  Executive, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  the  instructions 
he  is  to  give  to  foreign  Ministers,  it  must  have 
some  power  to  enforce  obedience  to  its  man- 
dates on  this  head.  This  power  must  extend, 
not  only  to  the  President,  but  to  the  Senate. 
Can  it  send  its  officers,  and  arrest  and  bring 
the  President  before  it,  to  answer  for  having 
given  other  and  different  instructions  from 
those  it  has  dictated?  Can  it  arraign  the 
Senate  for  confirming  a  treaty  made  in  dis- 
obedience of  its  instructions  ?  Can  it  institute 
an  impeachment  of  the  President  before  the 
Senate,  for  a  disregard  of  its  authority  on  this 
point?  I  think  no  man  acquainted  with  the 
constitution  of  this  Government  will  venture 
to  answer  either  of  these  questions  in  the 
affirmative. 

It  is  true  that  the  House  has  the  power  of 
expressing  its  opinions  on  abstract  propositions 
relating  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment.   To  express  these  opinions,  it  is  not 
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necessary  it  should  have  any  other  than  a  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  our  diplomatic  aflfairs.  It  can 
well  say,  that  the  policy  of  the  country  towards 
foreign  nations,  ought  to  be  pacific ;  and  when 
war  is  going  on  between  any  of  them,  that  it 
ought  to  be  neutral;  that  its  policy  is,  and 
ought  to  be,  to  extend  our  commerce  with 
all  nations,  and  have  entangling  alliances  with 
none.  To  be  able  to  say  this,  with  a  proper 
understanding  of  what  it  does  say,  it  has  no 
need  to  open  the  bureau  of  State,  and  examine 
the  foreign  diplomatic  correspondence  of  the 
nation.  But  when  it  comes,  in  relation  to  any 
particular  mission,  not  to  pronounce  general 
propositions,  but  to  descend  to  particulars,  to 
say  what  shall  or  shall  not  be  negotiated ; 
what  stipulations  shaU  or  shall  not  be  entered 
into ;  and  what  instructions  our  Ministers  shall 
have ;  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  not  only 
the  correspondence  of  our  Ministers  in  relation 
to  the  affairs  of  the  particular  mission  under 
consideration,  but  in  relation  to  all  other  for- 
eign affairs,  should  be  laid  before  it,  that  it  may 
know  the  whole  of  the  diplomatic  relations 
of  the  world,  and  judge  whether  the  instruc- 
tions it  is  about  to  give  are  calculated  to  ad- 
vance that  policy  which  it  thinks  the  country 
ought  to  maintain.  The  inconvenience  of  such 
a  system  is  obvious.  Foriegn  nations  could 
hold  no  correspondence  with  us.  They  would 
be  aware  that  every  year  the  whole  matter 
must  be  laid  before  this  House,  and  published 
to  the  world.  The  propositions  now  under 
considei-ation  are  not  abstract  general  proposi- 
tions ;  they  descend  to  particulars,  and  are 
connected  with  this  mission,  and  made  part  of 
it.  They  prescribe  what  is  and  what  is  not 
to  be  done,  in  this  particular  case.  If  these 
can  be  called  abstract  general  propositions,  then 
the  words  abstract  and  general  have  lost  en- 
tirely their  signification. 

The  construction  for  which  I  contend,  is  the 
one  which  iiaa  prevailed  ever  since  the  adop- 
tion of  the  constitution.  This  House  has  never 
passed  any  resolution  expressing  opinions  in 
relation  to  our  foreign  affairs,  except  in  gen- 
eral terms.  It  may  have  called  the  attention 
of  the  Executive  to  a  subject,  but  it  has  never 
undertaken  to  prescribe  in  what  manner  ne- 
gotiations, touching  that  subject,  should  be 
conducted.  It  has  never  expresed  opinions, 
the  evident  tendency  of  which  was  to  weaken 
the  influence  of  the  Executive,  in  his  negotia- 
tions with  foreign  powers,  and  to  show  that 
it  had  lost  confidence  in  the  Senate,  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  that  body  would  exercise  its 
functions,  as  a  part  of  the  treaty-making  power. 
But  the  gentleman  from  Delaware  says  this  is 
not  a  case  in  which  the  opinions  of  this  House, 
and  those  of  the  Executive,  can  come  in  col- 
lision. From  this  I  understand  him  to  mean, 
that  the  propositions  contained  in  the  amend- 
ment are  nothing  more  than  the  principles 
which  the  Executive  has  intimated  to  us  he 
will  regard  in  conducting  the  negotiations  at 
Panama.     Why,    then,    does   the   honorable 


member  so  earnestly  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  ?  If  the  Executive  and  this  House 
are  "  of  accord  "  on  tljis  point,  why  indicate 
distrust  in  him  and  the  Senate,  by  the  passage 
of  a  resolution  which,  upon  these  principles,  can 
have  no  other  object  than  to  bind  him  to  pursue 
a  course  he  has  said  he  will  pursue,  and  to  warn 
the  Senate  that  it  must  not  ratify  any  thing 
not  negotiated  in  accordance  with  these  princi- 
ples ?  Whatever  might  be  my  opinion  of  the 
gentlemen  holding  the  great  offices  of  this  Gov- 
ernment, entrusted  with  its  treaty-making 
power,  I  would  not  dishonor  my  country  by 
placing  her  public  functionaries  in  this  atti- 
tude in  the  presence  of  foreign  nations. 

The  honorable  member  from  Delaware  urges, 
as  a  principal  reason  for  adopting  this  amend- 
ment, that  the  President  has  asked  the  House 
for  its  opinion  as  to.the  policy  of  this  measure, 
and  that  we  are,  therefore,  bound  to  give  him 
our  sentiments  fully  on  the  subject.  The  gen- 
tleman means,  I  presume,  that  the  President 
has  called  upon  us  for  our  opinion  in  this  case, 
in  a  manner  different  from  that  usually  prac- 
tised, by  merely  asking  an  appropriation.  This 
is  a  matter  of  fact,  and  how  does  it  stand? 
The  President,  in  his  Message  to  us,  the  only 
paper  among  the  documents  addressed  to  this 
House,  says — "  The  concurrence  of  the  House 
to  the  measure,  by  the  appropriation  necessary 
for  carrying  it  into  effect,  is  alike  submitted  to 
its  free  determination,  and  indispensable  to 
the  fulfilment  of  the  intention."  Again,  at  the 
close  of  the  Message,  he  says — "  I  submit  the 
propriety  of  an  appropriation  to  the  candid 
consideration  and  enlightened  patriotism  of  the 
Legislature."  By  thus  submitting  the  subject 
to  us,  I  do  not  see  any  expression  of  a  wish 
that  we  should  give  any  opinion,  except  that 
which  we  must  give,  by  passing  or  rejecting 
the  appropriation  bill.  To  make  this  matter 
out,  recurrence  has  been  had  to  the  Message  to 
the  Senate,  a  paper  which,  at  the  time  it  was 
written,  was  not  expected  to  be  made  public, 
nor  to  be  sent  to  the  House.  How  this  can  be 
construed  into  a  request  made  to  the  House 
for  its  opinion,  when  it  was  not  sent  to  the 
House,  nor  to  be  seen  by  it,  is  not  easy  to  con- 
ceive. But  the  President  has  no  power,  by  the 
constitution,  to  require  or  demand  of  this  House 
its  opinion  on  any  of  its  measures,  before  they 
are  carried  into  effect.  He  cannot  make  us  a 
part  of  his  cabinet  council,  or  demand  of  us  our 
advice  and  direction  in  any  other  manner  than 
is  authorized  by  the  constitution.  This  mis- 
sion is  an  Executive  measure.  It  is  projected 
by  the  Executive  ;  it  must  be  conducted  by  the 
Executive ;  and  for  its  final  success,  the  Execu- 
tive must  be  responsible.  If  this  House  shall 
assume  the  power  of  directing  and  controlling 
the  operations  of  the  Executive,  by  giving  him 
its  opinion  and  advice  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
those  operations  are  to  be  conducted,  it  will  ter- 
minate in  making  the  President  the  irresponsible 
agent  of  this  House,  and  not  the  responsible 
representative  of  the  sovereign  people  of  the 
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United  States.  If  he  is  to  proceed  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  and  trusts  committed  to 
him,  under  the  shield  of  opinions  expressed,  and 
advice  given  hy  this  House,  it  wOl  he  vain  to 
say  that  he  is  at  all  responsible.  If  the  House 
gives  orders,  which  he  obeys,  and  thereby 
compromits  the  interest  of  the  nation,  can  the 
House  impeach  him  for  the  misconduct  which 
they  themselves  have  occasioned?  VhUe  I 
have  the  honor  to  hold  a  seat  on  this  floor,  I 
will  do  nothing  willingly  which  wOl,  in  the 
least,  diminish  the  responsibility  of  any  branch 
of  the  Government. 

This  amendment  contains  'propositions,  to 
which,  as  abstract  principles,  I  entirely  agree. 
That  the  policy  of  this  country  should  be  to 
extend  our  commerce  with  foreign  nations, 
without  forming  with  them  any  entangling 
alliances,  is  certainly  true.  That  our  Ministers 
must  appear  at  Panama  in  a  diplomatic  charac- 
ter, is  also  true.  They  can  appear  in  no  other. 
It  is  not  my  wish  that  the  Government  should 
enter  into  any  alliance,  or  make  any  stipula- 
tioHj  with  the  South  American  Eepublics, 
which  may  bind  us  hereafter,  whether  we  are 
willing  or  not,  to  engage  in  their  wars  with 
foreign  nations.  But  does  it  follow  that,  be- 
cause these  propositions  are  all  true,  we  are 
therefore  solemnly  to  resolve  them  by  a  vote  of 
this  House  ?  Has  any  one  denied  their  truth  ? 
"Where,  then,  is  the  necessity  of  such  a  resolu- 
tion? But,  there  is  one  part  of  this  amend- 
ment, for  which  I  could  not  vote,  if  the  con- 
stitutional difficulty  were  even  removed.  It  is, 
that  our  Ministers  are  not  to  be  permitted  to 
discuss  certain  subjects,  and,  among  others, 
"  any  measure  which  shall  commit  the  present 
or  fiiture  neutral  rights  or  duties  of  these  Unit- 
ed States."  I  cannot  vote  for  this,  not  because 
I  am  willing  that  our  Ministers  should  enter 
into  the  discussion  of  any  measures  with  the 
view  of  violating  our  neutrality,  or  which 
must  have  directly  that  efifeot,  but  because  the 
proposition  is  so  extensive  and  indefinite  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  know  what 
subjects  they  might  discuss.  "Who  can  possibly 
foresee  what  measure  may  commit  the  future 
neutral  rights  and  duties  of  a  nation  ?  If  this 
passes  as  part  of  the  resolution,  what  subjects 
will  be  left  for  discussion  ?  I  answer,  none. 
There  is  no  subject  which  can  be  made  the 
topic  of  diplomatic  discussion,  which  may  not, 
in  some  way  or  other,  give  occasion  to  some 
other  nation  to  take  offence,  either  justly  or 
unjustly. 

Have  we  been  always  so  punctilious  in  rela- 
tion to  our  neutrality  ?  No,  sir.  In  the  year 
1811,  when  Old  Spain  was  fallen — when  her 
political  and  military  constitution  and  strength 
were  wholly  overthrown,  we,  without  any  cer- 
emony, and  even  without  the  formality  of  a 
discussion,  for  the  protection  of  our  own  just 
rights,  ordered  the  occupation  of  Florida,  a 
part  of  her  dominions,  without  regard  to  the 
danger  of  violating  our  neutrality.  Are  we 
afraid  of  our  neutrality,  now  that  it  is  not  the 


weakness  of  Old  Spain  with  which  we  may 
come  in  collision,  but  the  united  powers  of 
South  America,  or  that  of  England,  or  of 
France?  Sir,  this  is  a  feeling  which  neither 
my  vote  nor  my  voice  shall  ever  countenance. 
I  would  feel  myself  dishonored  if  I  thought 
my  native  country  could  be  guilty  of  such 
meanness,  as  to  treat  the  weakest  independent 
nation  on  earth  with  less  justice  or  ceremony, 
because  it  was  weak,  than  she  would  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  or  the  monarchy  of  Great 
Britain.  How,  if  this  part  of  the  amendment 
passes,  are  we  to  partake  in  the  discussion  in 
relation  to  the  present  condition  and  future 
destiny  of  Cuba,  which  may,  nay,  which  must 
come  under  the  consideration  of  the  Congress 
at  Panama?  "We  cannot  attempt  to  dissuade 
the  South  American  Republics  fi-om  taking 
possession  of  it,  lest  we  shall  give  them  offence, 
and  endanger  the  committing  of  our  neutral 
rights  and  duties  with  them.  "We  cannot  urge 
them,  if  they  should  resolve  to  carry  the  war 
into  that  island,  to  come  under  obligations 
that,  when  they  do  so,  they  will  not  conduct  it 
in  a  manner  which  we  suppose  calculated  to 
injure  us,  lest  Spain  should  allege  we  had  vio- 
lated our  neutral  duties  towards  her  ;  and  we 
cannot  say  one  word  of  allowing  it  to  become 
independent,  with  its  domestic  tranquillity 
properly  guaranteed,  lest  we  should  get  into 
difficulties  with  both  of  these  powers ;  and, 
lastly,  we  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  speak  of 
taking  possession  of  it  ourselves,  if  our  inter- 
est should  demand  such  a  step,  lest,  perchance, 
Spain,  England,  France,  and  the  southern  Ee- 
publics, should  take  offence,  and  our  neutral 
relations  should  be  brought  into  hazard  with 
them  all.  The  political  relations  with  Ouba 
are,  at  this  moment,  profoundly  interesting  to 
this  nation,  and  I,  for  one,  wiU  not  agree  that 
our  Ministers  shall  go  to  the  Congress  at  Pan- 
ama without  having  full  power  to  speak  on  this 
subject,  as  our  interest  may  require,  in  the 
most  decided  tone. 

The  honorable  member  from  Delaware  says, 
forms  are  nothing — it  is  the  substance  we  are 
to  regard.  It  is  true,  that  forms  of  words  are 
nothing;  but  the  constitutional  forms  of  this 
Government  are  every  thing.  They  are  the 
great  bulwarks  of  civil  liberty — ^the  partition 
walls  which  the  people  of  this  nation  have 
erected  between  the  several  departments  of  this 
Government,  to  prevent  them  from  interfering 
with  one  another,  and  the  whole  power  from 
running  into  one  mass,  and  then  becoming  ab- 
solute and  despotic.  They  are  vital  to  the  pre- 
servation of  civil  liberty.  If  forrbs  are  noth- 
ing, why  may  we  not  issue  writs  of  error  from 
this  Hail  to  the  Circuit  Courts,  and  bring  their 
records  before  us,  and  reverse  or  affirm  their 
judgments  ?  The  matter  or  substance  is,  to  do 
justice  between  the  parties;  and  cannot  we 
trust  ourselves  to  do  that  when  the  oases  are 
before  us?  Upon  this  principle,  what  is  to 
prevent  us  from  usurping  all  the  powers  of  the 
Government — civil,  military,  executive,  legisla- 
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tive,  and  judicial  ?  Why  may  we  not  appoint 
one  committee  to  take  charge  of  the  Executive 
functions  of  the  Government ;  another  to  as- 
sume the  scats  of  the  Judges  in  the  Supreme 
Court ;  and  a  third  to  dispose  of  t)iat  venera- 
ble body  which  occupies  a  splendid  hall  in  an- 
other part  of  this  building  ?  The  true  theory 
of  our  Government  is,  that  its  several  function- 
ai'ies,  in  each  of  its  departments,  are  alike  the 
agents  of  the  people  to  discharge  the  duties  en- 
joined on  them  respectively  by  the  constitu- 
tion :  for  the  faithful  performance  of  ^vhich 
they  are  all  responsible  to  the  people,  in  the 
manner  provided  in  the  constitution ;  that  the 
functionaries  of  one  department,  who  attempt 
to  exercise  the  powers  peculiar  to  another,  are 
so  far  from  being  in  the  constitutional  dis- 
charge of  their  duty,  that  they  are  guilty  of  an 
open  violation  of  that  duty. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  necessity  is  there 
for  adopting  the  amendment?  If  the  Presi- 
dent is  resolved  to  plunge  us  in  war,  to  compro- 
mit  our  neutral  relations  with  foreign  powers, 
or  to  disregard  that  pacific  policy  which  has 
heretofore  guided  the  councils  of  this  nation, 
there  may  be  some  occasion,  if  the  House  h^d 
the  power,  to  restrain  his  authority,  and  that 
of  the  Senate,  in  the  manner  proposed  by  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment.  How  is  the  mat- 
ter of  fact  ?  Has  the  Executive  any  such  in- 
tent ?  In  his  Message  to  us,  the  President  has 
said  so  much  to  show  that  he  has  no  design  to 
enter  into  any  entangling  political  connection 
with  the  South  American  States,  or  to  compro- 
mit  the  neutral  relations  of  the  country,  that 
it  would  be  improper  for  me  to  detain  the  com- 
mittee to  quote  it.  In  his  Message  to  the  Sen- 
ate, he  says  :  "  It  will  be  seen  that  the  United 
States  neither  intend  nor  are  expected  to  take 
part  in  any  deliberations  of  a  belligerent  char- 
acter ;  that  the  motive  of  their  attendance  is 
neither  to  contract  alliances  nor  engage  in  any 
undertaking  or  project  importing  hostility  to 
any  other  nation."  The  Secretary  of  State,  in 
his  report  to  the  President,  speaking  of  the 
conference  he  had  held  last  Spring  with  the 
Ministers  of  Colombia  and  Mexico,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  proposed  Congi-ess,  says :  "  It  was 
also  stated  by  each  of  these  Ministers,  that  his 
Government  did  not  expect  that  the  United 
States  would  change  their  present  neutral  poli- 
cy, nor  was  it  desired  that  they  should  take 
part  in  such  of  the  deliberations  of  the  pro- 
posed Congress  as  might  relate  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  existing  war  with  Spain."  In  his 
answer  tjo  the  letter  of  Mr.  Obregon,  the  Min- 
ister from  Mexico,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
speaking  of  the  Ministers  to  be  sent  to  this 
Congress,  says :  "  While  they  will  not  be  au- 
thorized to  enter  upon  any  deliberations,  or  to 
concur  with  any  acts  inconsistent  with  the 
present  neutral  position  of  the  United  States, 
and  its  obligations,  they  Avill  be  fully  empow- 
ered upon  all  questions  likely  to  arise  in  the 
Congress,  on  subjects  to  which  the  nations  of 
America  have  a  common  interest."    The  Co- 


lombian Minister,  in  his  letter  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  of  November  2,  1825,  speaking  of  the 
subjects  to  be  considered  and  discussed  at  the 
Congress  at  Panama,  says :  "  He  is,  however, 
authorized  by  his  Government  to  assure  the 
United  States  that  these  points  have  no  tenden- 
cy to  violate  their  professed  principles  of  neu- 
trality." The  Minister  from  Mexico,  in  his  let- 
ter of  the  3d  of  November  last,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  speaking  of  the  subjects  to  be 
discussed  in  this  Congress,  says :  "  In  conse- 
quence of  which,  being  informed  of  the  con- 
currence of  this  Govei-nment  in  the  idea  of  dis- 
cussing the  first  ^oint  in  a  Congress  as  was  de- 
sired, and  that  it  would  send  Representatives 
to  it,  under  condition  that  the  neutrality  in 
which  it  stands  towards  Spain  should  not  be 
violated,"  &c.  The  Minister  from  Centrd 
America,  speaking  of  the  objects  of  the  Con- 
gress, in  his  note  of  the  lith  of  November 
last,  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  says :  "  And 
which  wiU  not  require  that  the  Eepresentatives 
of  the  United  States  should,  in  the  least,  com- 
promit  their  present  neutrality,  harmony,,  and 
good  intelligence  with  other  nations."  Thus, 
it  appears,  sir,  not  only  that  the  Executive  is 
determined  to  do  nothing  tending  to  commit 
our  neutral  relations  with  foreign  nations,  nor 
to  contract  alliances,  but  that  the  Ministers  of 
the  several  South  American  Republics  are  fuUy 
apprised  of  the  views  of  our  Government  on 
this  point.  Yet,  it  is  gravely  contended  that 
the  President  intends  to  compromit  our  pacific 
relations,  and  to  enter  into  entangling  political 
connections,  injurious  to  the  future  prosperity 
of  this  nation.  Sir,  I  can,  in  these  documents, 
see  no  such  design.  If  I  did,  I  would  not  stand 
on  half-way  ground ;  I  would  not  attempt  to 
bind  the  Executive  and  the  Senate  by  resolu- 
tions, which  those  who  advocate  them  admit 
they  may  disregard — mere  ropes  of  sand,  of  no 
power.  I  would,  at  once,  efiectually  interpose 
in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  constitution — 
refuse  the  appropriation,  and  prevent  the 
mission. 

Something  has  been  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
the  subject  of  Executive  confidence.  In  my 
official  character,  as  a  member  of  this  House,  I 
have  no  confidence  to  bestow  on  any  Execu- 
tive, except  what  the  constitution  requires,  nor 
may  I  give  less  than  it  enjoins.  It  does  not 
permit  me  to  step  over  the  boundaries  which  it 
has  prescribed  to  the  powers  of  this  House,  and 
intrude  into  the  exercise  of  the  functions  of 
any  other  branch  of  the  Government,  and 
allege,  as  a  reason  for  such  intrusion,  a  want  of 
confidence  in  those  who  administer  that  de- 
partment. When  breaches  of  oiflcial  duty 
occur,  the  constitution  has  provided  the  mode 
of  trial  and  punishment.  In  some  cases  it  has 
given  the  Legislature  the  power  to  arrest  the 
operations  of  the  other  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, by  refusing  appropriations ;  but  it 
has  nowhere  declared  that  the  functionaries  of 
one  branch  shall  assume  the  powers  of  another, 
merely  because  they  think  that  other  wOl  not 
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faithfully  discharge  its  duties.  For  these  rea- 
sons I  cannot  vote  for  this  amendment.  I  con- 
sider it  not  only  as  unnecessary,  but  as  an  un- 
constitutional interference  with  the  rights  and 
duties  of  the  Executive  and  Senate. 

Much  has  been  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the 
subject  of  the  powers  of  the  Congress  at  Pan- 
ama. Gentlemen  reason  as  if  questions  were 
to  he  decided  there  as  they  are  in  this  House, 
by  a  majority  of  votes ;  as  if  the  honor,  the 
peace,  and  the  future  destiny  of  this  nation 
were  to  be  committed  to  a  Congress  of  States, 
in  which  we  were  to  have  but  one  vote  against 
eight.  Sir,  this  is  not  to  be  the  case.  Our 
Ministers  there  are  not  to  be  legislators ;  they 
are  to  be  diplomatic  agents— Plenipotentiaries, 
who,  from  the  very  nature  of  their  office,  can 
decide  nothing  by  vote.  Whatever  they  do, 
must  be  by  negotiation ;  and  every  treaty  or 
stipulation  entered  into,  must  be  ratified  here 
by  the  Senate,  before  the  faith  of  the  nation  is 
pledged.  The  South  American  States  send 
Ministers  to  this  Congress  to  take  a  diflferent 
part,  and  to  perform  very  different  duties  from 
those  to  be  taken  and  performed  by  ours. 
They  come  there,  bound  by  treaties  of  league 
and  confederation,  to  enter  into  certain  ar- 
rangements. We  send  our  Ministers,  wholly 
free  from  all  obligation,  to  do  whatever  a  pru- 
dent regard  to  our  own  interests  may  dictate. 

The  political  relations  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can Republics  with  this  nation,  have  been  fully 
discussed  in  the  course  of  this  debate.  Our 
commercial  connection  with  them  has  not  been 
BO  much  noticed.  Permit  me,  sir,  to  turn,  for  a 
moment,  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  this 
interesting  subject.  Most  of  those  Eepublics  lie 
in  latitudes,  and  possess  a  soil,  which  enables 
them  to  rear  the  rich  products  of  tropical  cli- 
mates. Several  of  them  have  gold  and  silver 
mines  of  inexhaustible  wealth.  These  great 
resources,  which  are  every  day  becoming  more 
known,  already  stimulate  the  enterprise  of  every 
commercial  nation.  Our  intercourse  with  them 
employs  a  great  amount  of  capital  and  many  of 
our  ships.  From  the  character  of  their  soil 
and  climate,  and  the  habits  of  their  population, 
it  may  fairly  be  concluded  that  they  wiU  not 
Boon  become  a  manufacturing  i)eople.  This 
renders  it  probable  that  these  Republics  will, 
for  ages,  continue  to  be,  as  they  now  are,  the 
great  market  for  all  our  surplus  manufactures. 
Permit  me,  sir,  to  advert  particularly  to  our 
commerce  with  the  Republic  of  Peru,  to  exem- 
plify the  advantages  we  now  enjoy,  and  those 
we  have  in  prospect,  by  cultivating  the  friend- 
ship and  securing  the  confidence  of  these  pow- 
ers. In  that  country  our  flour  is  a  staple  of 
commerce,  and  our  cotton  fabrics  are  rapidly 
superseding  those  of  Calcutta,  heretofore  in 
general  use.  Between  the  months  of  June  and 
March  last,  five  vessels  sailed  from  Philadel- 
phia, belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  coasts  of  Peru,  sixteen  from  Baltimore, 
one  from  Norfolk,  four  from  New  York,  one 
from  Providence,  six  from  Boston,  and  two 


from  Salem,  whose  cargoes,  almost  entirely 
composed  of  our  own  manufactures,  and  the 
productions  of  our  own  soil,  amounted  to  two 
millions  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  thousand 
six  hundred  and  eighty-four  dollars.  Besides, 
no  doubt,  others  have  sailed  from  these  and 
other  ports  of  the  United  States  for  that  Re- 
public, whose  destiny  is  not  known.  During 
the  same  period,  it  is  knpwn  that  ten  American 
ships  have  departed  from  ports  on  the  conti- 
neSit  of  Europe,  bound  for  Peru,  engaged  in 
the  carrying  trade.  Our  commerce,  direct  and 
indirect,  with  this  Republic  alone,  may  be  esti- 
mated at  the  annual  rate  of  not  much  less  than 
ten  millions  of  dollars. 

Peru  and  Mexico  are  the  great  fountains  from 
which  flow,  directly  and  indirectly,  into  this 
country,  nearly  our  whole  supply  of  the  pre- 
cious metals.  These  are  the  chief  articles  of 
export  from  Peru.  They  are  produced  there 
in  greater  abundance  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try, and  are,  of  course,  to  be  obtained  there  at 
a  cheaper  rate.  This  country,  from  its  geo- 
graphical position,  its  capacity  to  furnish  an 
advantageous  market  for  our  manufactures  and 
agricultural  products,  and  the  abundance  it 
furnishes  of  the  precious  metals,  must  soon  be- 
come the  centre  on  which  our  whole  Asiatic 
commerce  wOl  turn.  We  need  gold  and  silver 
for  the  trade  with  India.  Heretofore  we  have 
obtained  them  from  Peru  and  Mexico,  en- 
hanced by  freight  and  insurance.  When  our 
commercial  relations  with  these  Republics  are 
placed  on  a  proper  and  permanent  foundation, 
our  merchants  will  ship,  in  our  own  ports,  our 
own  manufactures  and  agricultural  productions, 
for  the  ports  of  Peru  and  Mexico,  and  there 
exchange  them  for  the  gold  and  silver  necessa- 
ry to  caiTy  on  our  Asiatic  trade,  and  immedi- 
ately proceed  on  their  voyage  to  India.  The 
immense  beneficial  effects  of  such  a  revolution 
in  our  commerce  with  that  part  of  the  world, 
may  be  estimated  by  considering  the  relief  it 
will  give  to  the  circulating  medium  of  the 
country,  from  the  constant  and  enormous  de- 
mands made  upon  it  for  specie  to  vest  in  the 
India  trade. 

By  the  emancipation  of  the  South  American 
States,  and  the  consequent  demolition  of  the 
Spanish  colonial  system,  we  have  a  ready  and 
convenient  market  opened  for  all  our  mamifac- 
tures  and  the  products  of  our  agriculture. 
Our  capital  is  employed  in  a  lucrative  com- 
merce. Our  shipping  is  increased,  our  seamen 
are  multiplied,  and  new  sources  of  wealth  are 
opened  to  us  in  our  Asiatic  commerce.  The 
enjoyment  of  aU  these  advantages  depends  on 
ourselves — upon  our  prudence  in  maintaining 
good  relations  with  these  Republics.  Every 
thing,  therefore,  which  relates  to  this  subject, 
is  deeply  interesting  to  the  manufacturing  and 
grain-growing  sections  of  the  Union. 

We  at  present  pay,  in  the  ports  of  Peru,  on 
our  cotton  fabrics,  a  discriminating  duty,  above 
those  paid  by  other  countries,  of  ten  per  cent., 
and  the  enormous  duty  of  seven  dollars  and 
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fifty  cents  on  each  barrel  of  flour  we  export 
there.  It  is  certainly  a  matter  of  great  conse- 
quence to  us  to  have  these  duties  repealed,  as 
well  as  to  have  all  our  other  commercial  rela- 
tions with  these  powers  put  upon  a  proper 
footing.  It  may  be  said  this  can  be  done  with- 
out the  mission  to  Panama :  that  commercial 
treaties  can  be  formed  at  the  several  courts  of 
these  Eepublics.  What  prospect,  I  ask,  have 
we  of  obtaining  advantageous  commercial  trea- 
ties with  them,  if  we  treat  their  overtures  of 
friendly  intercourse  with  haughty  and  insolent 
contempt?  What  better  opportunity  can  we 
obtain  of  using  our  influence  on  them,  to  in- 
duce them  to  establish  a  system  of  liberal  com- 
mercial relations  among  themselves,  and  with 
other  nations,  than  is  now  offered  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Panama?  I  am,  therefore,  decidedly 
in  favor  of  this  mission.  I  consider  it  a  meas- 
ure calculated  to  advance,  in  a  pre-eminent  de- 
gree, the  best  interests  of  the  nation,  as  well 
as  the  great  cause  of  civilization  and  liberty. 

It  is  candidly  avowed,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  the 
honorable  mover  of  this  amendment,  that  his 
object  is,  that  this  House  should  recall  or  re- 
verse the  celebrated  declaration  of  the  late 
President  of  the  United  States,  contained  in  his 
Message  of  December,  1823.  That  the  amend- 
ment, if  adopted,  would  have  this  effect,  is  ob- 
vious. This,  if  there  were  no  other,  is  suffi- 
cient reason  with  me  for  voting  against  it. 
Sir,  I  will  not  recall  that  declaration.  Its 
promulgation  did  this  nation  great  honor,  and 
rendered  infinite  service  to  the  cause  of  civili- 
zation and  liberty.  And  shall  we  now  tarnish 
our  glory,  and  renounce  entirely  our  relation 
to  this  great  cause  ?  Whom,  sir,  do  we  repre- 
sent ?  A  nation  of  slaves  to  some  petty  des- 
pot ?  No,  sir ;  we  represent  a  noble,  generous, 
and  chivalrio  people — a  people  who  are  free, 
and  proud  of  their  civil  liberty — a  people  who 
are  justly  proud  of  having  their  institutions 
taken  as  the  model  on  which  other  nations, 
who  have  broken  the  bonds  of  slavery,  are 
forming  theirs — a  people  who  realize  the  noble 
stand  thay  have  taken,  by  this  declaration,  at 
the  head  of  the  family  of  free  nations ;  who 
are  generously  anxious  to  see  the  principles  of 
civil  liberty  fill  the  earth,  as  the  waters  "  cover 
the  channels  of  the  great  deep." 

In  accordance  with  the  generous  sentiments  of 
the  nation,  the  late  President  made  the  declara- 
tion of  1823.  It  was  received  throughout  the 
United  States  with  enthusiasm.  While  this 
feeling  prevailed  in  every  State  in  this  Union, 
it  was  remarkably  predominant  in  that  one  of 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  a  native.  The 
Spring  foUo^ying,  the  convention  there  met 
which  nominated  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  this  age  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 
This  convention  appointed  a  committee  to  pre- 
pare an  address  to  the  people  of  the  State,  on 
the  subject  of  the  approaching  election.  This 
committee,  with  an  American  feeling,  and  de- 
votion to  the  cause  of  civil  liberty,  which  does 
them  great  honor,  in  their  address  advert  to 


this  declaration  in  the  following  terms :  "  The 
present  is  a  period  of  awful  interest  to  all  Re- 
publican Governments.  They  are  every  where 
invaded  by  a  formidable  combination  of  tyrants, 
exulting  in  their  past  success.  Naples,  Portu- 
gal, and  Spain,  are  re-settled  in  the  calm  of 
despotism,  and  the  sombre  monuments  of  ty- 
ranny and  superstition  are  elevated  over  the 
tombs  of  martyr.i  and  patriots,  and  the  ruins 
of  constitutional  Governments.  The  light  of 
Grecian  liberty  must  be  extinguislied,  as  a 
torch  of  discord  thrown  into  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire. The  conflict  between  the  oppressor  and 
the  oppressed,  will  not  be  confined  to  Europe. 
The  fleets  and  armies  of  the  Holy  Allies  em- 
bark for  American  coasts.  American  Eepub- 
lics, bordering  on  our  own  country,  must  be 
subjugated.  The  veteran  patriot  who  presides 
over  the  destinies  of  our  country,  has  declared 
we  must  resist — and  the  nation  sanctions  the 
declaration.'  Nor  are  we  left  to  blind  conjec- 
ture, as  regards  the  light  in  which  this  country 
is  viewed  by  the  despots  of  Europe.  One  of 
their  ambassadors  lately  declared,  in  the  court 
of  Madrid,  '  that  the  United  States  were  the 
source  of  all  the  revolutionary  principles  that 
disturbed  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe.'  How- 
can  we  mistake  the  import  of  such  a  declaror 
tion  ? " 

This  just  devotion  to  the  cause  of  civil  liber- 
ty was  the  sentiment  of  my  native  State  then, 
it  is  her  sentiment  now,  and  wiU  be  her  senti- 
ment to  the  remotest  ages  of  posterity.  I  am 
proud  to  be  the  native  of  a  State  which  holds 
the  cause  of  liberty  dear,  and  looks  with  jeal- 
ousy on  the  movements  of  despots.  And  shall 
I,  sir,  with  this  known  expression  of  the  pub- 
lic will  before  me,  vote  for  recalling  this  dec- 
laration ?  No,  sir ;  I  will  not  change  uor  re- 
call one  word,  one  syllable,  nor  one  letter 
of  it. 

What,  sir,  was  the  condition  of  the  world 
when  this  declaration  was  made  ?  The  great 
cause  of  freedom  had  been  overthrown  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Naples,  had  been  compelled  to  yield  their  free 
institutions,  and  to  receive  law  from  absolute 
despots.  The  light  of  civil  liberty  had  been 
extinguished,  and  one  impenetrable  gloom  of 
despotism  covered  throughout  continental  Eu- 
rope. The  Holy  Allies  had  then  effected  their 
unholy  purpose  in  the  Old  World.  But  they 
saw  that  if  the  cause  of  liberty  prospered,  on 
this  side  of  the  ocean,  its  effects  must,  soon  or 
late,  be  felt  in  their  dominions.  A  question 
then  presented  itself  for  their  decision,  big 
with  interest  to  this  country,  to  this  hemi- 
sphere, and  to  the  world :  whether  they  should 
at  once  interpose  with  force  between  Spain  and 
her  revolted  colonies,  reduce  them  to  obedience 
and  their  former  allegiance,  and  finally  over- 
turn all  free  Governments  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  genius  of  this  nation  saw  the 
imminent  danger  to  which  the  cause  of  civil 
liberty  was  exposed,  and  resolved  to  interfere. 
She  interposed  her  adamantine  shield  between 
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these  infant  Republics  and  the  ancient  tyran- 
nies of  Europe,  and  pronounced  the  definitive 
decree,  that  the  ocean  must  be  the  boundary  of 
their  principles.  This  decree  was  promulgated 
in  the  celebrated  Message  of  the  late  President. 
It  had  the  desired  effect,  and  the  cause  of  civil- 
ization, of  liberty,  and  of  mankind,  was  per- 
mitted, in  this  hemisphere,  to  triumph. 

Mr.  Gaenset  then  spoke  as  follows : 

Mr.  Chairman :  I  ask  the  indulgence  and  at- 
tention of  the  committee  for  a  few  moments, 
in  relation  to  the  question  before  us.  I  wish 
to  state,  sir,  that  I  am  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  resolution  under  discussion,  and 
in  favor  of  the  appropriation  to  pay  Ministers 
to  he  sent  to  the  Congress  of  Panama,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  resolution  and  bill  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  for  the  following 
reasons : 

It  is  unprecedented  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  give  instructions  to  interfere  in 
relation  to  Ministers  to  foreign  courts.  This 
House  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  treaty-mak- 
ing power :  it  has  once  so  determined.  That 
was  also  the  opinion  of  Gen.  Washington  on 
this  subject. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  in  1796,  being 
dissatisfied  with  the  treaty  made  with  Great 
Britain,  called  for  a  copy  of  the  instructions  of 
the  Minister  who  negotiated  that  treaty.  Gen- 
eral Washington,  then  President,  in  refusing  to 
comply  with  the  request,  and  in  giving  his  rea- 
sons for  so  doing,  states  that, 

"  Having  been  a  member  of  the  General  Conven- 
tion, and  knowing  the  principles  on  which  the  con- 
Btitution  was  formed,  I  have  ever  entertained  but 
one  opinion  on  this  subject ;  and  from  the  first 
establishment  of  the  Government  to  this  moment, 
my  conduct  has  exemplified  that  opinion — ^that  the 
power  of  making  treaties  is  exclusively  vested  in  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concur ;  and  that  every  treaty,  so  made  and 
promulgated,  thenceforward  became  the  law  of  the 
land.  It  is  thus  that  the  treaty-making  power  has 
been  understood  by  foreign  nations ;  and,  in  all  the 
treaties  made  with  them,  we  have  declared,  and 
they  have  believed,  that,  when  ratified  by  the  Pres- 
ident, with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
they  became  obligatory.  In  this  construction  of 
the  constitution,  every  House  of  Representatives  has 
heretofore  acquiesced  ;  and,  until  the  present  time, 
not  a  doubt  or  suspicion  has  appeared,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, that  tliia  construction  was  not  the  true  one. 
Nay,  they  have  more  than  acquiesced ;  for,  till  now, 
without  controverting  the  obligation  of  such  treaties, 
they  have  made  all  the  requisite  provisions  for 
carrying  them  into  effect." 

He  adds,  in  conclusion : 

"  As,  therefore,  it  is  perfectly  clear  to  my  under- 
standing, that  the  assent  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives is  not  necessary  to  the  vahdity  of  a  treaty ; 
as  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain  exhibits  within 
itself  all  the  objects  requiring  legislative  provision  ; 
and  on  these  the  papers  called  for  can  throw  no 
light ;  and,  as  it  is  essential  to  the  due  administra- 
tion of  the  Government  that  the  boundaries  fixed 


by  the  constitution,  between  the  different  Depart- 
ments, should  be  preserved ;  a  just  regard  to  the 
constitution,  and  to  the  duty  of  my  office,  under  all 
the  circumstances  of  this  case,  forbids  a  compliance 
with  your  request." 

The  House  of  Representatives,  after  this,  by 
two  resolutions,  expressed  their  opinion  on  this 
subject,  the  first  of  which  is  in  the  following 
terms : 

"  Resolved,  That,  it  being  declared,  by  the  second 
section  of  the  second  article  of  the  constitution, 
'  that  the  President  shall  have  power,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  trea- 
ties, provided  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present 
concur,'  the  House  of  Representatives  do  not  claim 
any  agency  in  making  treaties;  but  that,  when  a 
treaty  stipulates  regulations  on  any  of  the  subjects 
submitted  by  the  constitution  to  the  power  of  Con- 
gress, it  must  depend  for  its  execution,  as  to  such 
stipulations,  on  a  law  or  laws  to  be  passed  by  Con- 
gress ;  and  it  is  the  constitutional  right  and  duty  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  in  all  such  cases,  to 
deliberate  on  the  expediency  or  inexpediency  of 
carrying  such  treaty  into  effect,  and  to  determine 
and  act  thereon,  as  in  their  judgment  may  be  most 
conducive  to  the  public  good." 

Special  instructions  by  this  House  would,  I 
thini,  be  contrary  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
the  constitution.  "  The  President  shall  have 
power  to  nominate,  and,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint. 
Ambassadors,  other  public  Ministers,  and  Con- 
suls." The  President  also  has  power,  by  the 
constitution,  to  "  fill  up  vacancies  that  may 
happen  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  by 
granting  commissions,  which  shall  expire  at 
the  end  of  the  next  session."  The  power  that 
creates,  fi'om  necessity,  in  the  absence  of  con- 
stitutional provision  and  law,  must  instruct  and 
direct. 

Ministers  may  be  appointed  and  treaties 
made,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Pres- 
ident alone,  in  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  but 
cannot  be  ratified  without  the  consent  of  two- 
thirds  of  that  body. 

The  laws  of  nations  recognize  the  making  of 
treaties  by  independent  Governments,  through 
the  agency  of  Ministers ;  and  our  constitution, 
in  obedience  to  that  principle,  has  vested  the 
power  of  nominating  and  appointing  Ministers 
with  the  President  and  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  and  they  are  responsible  to  the  nation 
for  aU  treaties  made  and  adopted. 

Instructions  from  this  House  cannot  be  en- 
forced ;  for  there  is  neither  constitutional  pro- 
vision nor  law  to  compel  obedience. 

Not  only  so — the  object  of  the  mission  be- 
ing, in  some  degree,  advisory,  instructions 
might  not,  if  we  had  the  power,  be  judiciously 
given. 

If  this  House  has  the  power  contended  for, 
the  Senate  surely  has,  and  the  President  also. 
And  if  the  instructions  of  the  two  several 
Houses  and  the  President  all  disagree,  what  is 
to  be  done  ?  Who  shall  Ministers  obey  ?  By 
following  the  directions  of  one,  they  disobey 
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the  othei-3.  Besides,  a  principle  lilie  tlie  one 
contended  for,  would  be  assailing,  withont  good 
cause,  the  prudence  aud  wisdom  of  the  Execu- 
tive. There  can  be  no  reason  for  alarm :  for 
all  acts  of  the  President  and  Ministers,  in  rela- 
tion to  treaties,  must  be  reviewed  and  sanc- 
tioned by  two-thirds  of  the  Senate,  before  they 
can  be  adopted  or  binding.  And  do  gentlemen 
doubt  the  prudence  and  wisdom  of  that  august 
body  ?     If  not,  where  the  danger  ? 

In  addition,  this  nation  calls  loudly  for  a 
speedy  appropriation.  Both  principal  and  in- 
terest, in  a  commercial  and  other  points  of 
view,  (putting  aside  every  other  consideration,) 
should  induce  us  to  be  represented  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Panama.  And  I  venture  to  say  that 
three-fourths  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  full  faith  in  the  mission  proposed,  and  the 
acts  of  the  President  on  that  subject.  It  is  hu- 
mane, it  is  benevolent,  it  is  congenial  to  the 
feelings  of  a  free  people,  to  take  an  interest  in 
the  rising  importance  of  the  South  American 
Eepublics!  ,  It  looks  to  the  improvement  of 
the  condition  of  man. 

Generations  to  come  will  approve  our  acts, 
and  sing  praises  to  the  philanthropists  and 
statesmen  who  inclined  a  listening  ear — ^lent  a 
helping  hand — received  with  open  arms,  and 
aided  a  sister  Republic,  by  the  advice  and  wis- 
dom of  our  counsels.  We  ought  never  to  be 
wearied  with  doing  good.  Why  then  do  we 
hesitate  ?  Where  is  the  cause  of  alarm  ?  Once 
adopt  a  cold,  political,  unfeeling  philosophy 
towards  other  nations,  and  let  that  doctrine  be 
encouraged  and  promulgated  until  the  people 
of  our  own  are  controlled  by  its  principles,  our 
Government  would  then  be  found  with  an  icicle 
at  its  heart ;  the  streams  of  justice  would  then 
cease  to  flow ;  and  we  should  be  shivering  in 
anarchy,  and  in  the  cold  embrace  of  ruin.  It 
is  the  love  of  country — the  principles  of  vir- 
tue, humanity,  and  independence — the  liberty 
of  speech,  of  the  press,  and  of  conscience— the 
sympathetic  feelings  for  the  suffering  of  others, 
assimilated  to  ourselves,  together  with  a  recol- 
lection of  our  own,  and  other  heroes,  who  have 
fought  and  bled  that  man  might  be  free,  that 
cements,  harmonizes,  and  strengthens,  that 
fellow-feeling  which  unites  and  sustains  this 
Eepuhlic,  and  lights  up  a  glow  of  patriotism 
in  every  American  heart.  Let  a  different  prin- 
ciple once  prevail,  and  the  balance  of  power  be 
destroyed,  which  operates  as  a  powei-ful  mag- 
net upon  this  people,  our  Government  would 
fall  to  pieces,  and  dissolve  like  a  rope  of  sand, 
leaving  us  afloat  amidst  the  storms  of  a  politi- 
cal ocean,  without  pilot,  chart,  or  compass. 

The  constitutional  prerogative,  vested  In  cer- 
tain departments  in  this  Government,  in  re- 
spect to  its  diplomatic  character  with  other  na- 
tions, is  admirably  calculated  to  insure  peace 
and  prosperity.  If  other  essential  principles  of 
the  constitution  are  preserved,  and  its  intended 
distribution  of  power  to  each  department  right- 
ly continued,  this  Government  is  founded 
upon  a  rock,  immovable  as  Atlas,  and  imper- 


ishable as  time ;  political  storms  may  hereafter 
arise  and  roll,  but,  as  long  as  the  empire  of  rea- 
son reigns,  the  lashing  wave  of  faction  may 
beat  in  vain. 

Aspiring  men,  intriguing  and  ambitious,  at 
some  future  period,  may  assail,  in  its  essential 
part,  with  impetuosity,  and  apparent  success  of 
conquest,  the  battlements  of  the  constitution; 
but  that  noble  chart  of  liberty,  purchased  by 
the  treasure,  toil,  and  blood  of  the  heroes  and 
fathers  of  the  Revolution,  in  the  hands  of  a 
virtuous,  wise,  patriotic,  and  intelligent  people, 
will  be  preserved,  and  remain  the  admiration 
of  future  ages,  as  a  scroll  of  wisdom,  independ- 
ence, and  fame.  How  often  is  the  sun,  when 
marching  gallantly  on  in  its  majestic  course,  sud- 
denly obscured  by  clouds  and  storms !  Yet,  its 
powerful  rays  soon  burst  forth  in  all  its  efful- 
gence and  glory.  So,  in  some  respects,  our 
constitution,  that  polar  star  of  our  country,  is 
often  darkened  and  obscured  by  the  tempestu- 
ous vapors  of  human  intellect  and  ingenuity ; 
yet,  like  a  strong  ship  amidst  the  storms  of  the 
ocean,  she  resists  the  tempest,  and  rides  upon 
the  mountain  wave,  carrying  her  gallant  crew 
in  safety  to  their  destined  port.  , 

Mr.  Ingham  said:  It  is  with  great  reluc- 
tance that  I  at  any  time  intrude  myself  into  a 
general  debate  on  this  floor,  because  I  cannot 
but  consider  any  thing  that  I  might  have  to 
say,  when  subjects  are  so  fully  and  much  more 
ably  discussed  by  others,  as  an  intrusion  upon 
the  patience  of  members,  rather  than  as  having 
even  a  claim  to  their  indulgence.  There  are, 
however,  occasions  when,  even  under  these 
objections,  members  may  be  justified  in  exer- 
cising their  common  right  of  delivering  tlieir 
sentiments,  and  ofiering  their  reasons  for  their 
vote  more  fully  than  they  can  be  known  from 
a  naked  vote  on  the  journal.  It  often  happens 
that  those  who  disagree  as  to  many  of  their 
premises,  will  unite  in  their  conclusions ;  and, 
also,  that  those  who  agree  in  their  premises, 
mainly,  may  diifer  in  their  conclusions.  These 
considerations,  were  there  no  others,  seem  to 
require  of  me  to  avail  myself  of  the  occasion 
to  present  to  the  committee  and  to  my  constit- 
uents, the  reasons  which  will  govern  the  vote 
I  am  about  to  give.  Before  I  proceed  to  the 
general  course  of  remark  which  I  had  pre- 
scribed to  myself,  it  wiU  be  proper  to  notice 
some  of  the  observations  of  my  colleague,  who 
has  just  taken  his  seat,  (Mr.  Thomson.)  My 
colleague  has  assumed  the  position  first  taken 
by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr. 
Webster,)  and  occupied  by  all  who  have  since 
spoken  on  the  same  side.  I  understand  it  to 
be  this :  that,  by  adopting  this  amendment,  we 
attempt  an  unconstitutional  exercise  of  power, 
inasmuch  as  the  treaty-making  power  is  vested 
in  another  body,  and  hence  we  have  no  right 
to  instruct  the  President  as  to  what  measures 
he  ought  or  ought  not  to  negotiate  about  with 
foreign  powers;  and,  consequently,  we  have 
no  power  or  right  to  declare  our  opinion  in  re- 
lation to  the  measures  proposed  to  be  adopted 
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at  Panama,  in  the  manner  and  form  of  the 
amendment  now  under  consideration.  If  my 
colleague,  and  those  who  have  preceded  him, 
had  made  out  their  case,  or  even  given  it  a 
plausible  appearance,  it  would  have  been  an 
important  addition  to  their  argument ;  but  in 
this  I  think  they  have  entirely  failed.  In  the 
first  place,  the  amendment  proposed  is  not  an 
official  instruction,  in  form  or  substance,  and 
must  have  required  much  aid  of  the  imagina- 
tion to  conceive  of  it  as  such.  The  amend- 
ment is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  simple  dec- 
laration of  the  opinion  of  those  who  vote  for 
it,  in  relation  to  a  great  question  of  national 
policy,  which  I  hold  we  have  an  inherent  right 
to  make,  by  virtue  of  our  relation  to  the  people 
and  the  country.  But  I  go  further,  and,  I 
trust,  will  be  able  to  show  that  the  expression 
of  such  an  opinion  is  clearly  within  the  ex- 
pressly delegated  powers  of  Congress. 

I  admit  that  few  occasions  will  be  likely  to 
arise,  wherein  it  would  be  expedient  or  neces- 
sary for  this  House  to  declare  its  opinion  on 
such  subjects ;  but  of  this  the  House  will  be 
the  judge  for  itself,  and  of  course  each  mem- 
ber must  judge  for  himself.  I  have  no  doubt 
the  present  case  wiU  most  fully  justify  the 
declaration  proposed.  It  seems  to  me  that  gen- 
tlemen cannot  be  aware,  when  they  thus  deny 
the  right  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
instruct  the  President,  (as  they  are  pleased  to 
call  it,)  in  the  form  of  this  amendment,  of  the 
inextricable  difficulties  into  which  their  doc- 
trines will  lead  them.  They  cannot  maintain 
their  position  without  denying  every  power  of 
Congress  upon  the  most  unimportant  interests 
committed  to  their  charge.  Do  they  not  ex- 
tend to  all  subjects  of  legislation  within  the 
limits  prescribed  by  the  constitution?  None 
win  surely  deny  that  such  a  legislative  power 
is  vested  in  Congress,  and  I  ask  no  other  ad- 
missions, (it  is  not  necessary  for  the  purposes 
of  my  argument,  to  rely  upon  the  impeaching 
power ;)  the  legislative  power  undoubtedly 
must  comprehend  within  it  the  use  of  the  ne- 
cessary and  proper  means  for  its  exercise,  and 
the  application  of  those  means  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  its  legitimate  objects.  This  pow- 
er extends  to  the  regulation  of  commerce — the 
declaration  of  war — and  I  believe  every  con- 
ceivable object  in  one  shape  or  another,  em- 
braced within  the  treaty-making  power.  We 
pass  laws  in  relation  to  foreign  commerce, 
which  subject  is  clearly  within  the  scope  of  the 
treaty-making  power;  to  alliances,  offensive 
»nd  defensive,  which  also  belong  to  the  treaty- 
making  power.  These  may  involve  war,  and 
yet  the  power  to  declare  war  belongs  to  Con- 
gress. By  pursuing  the  subject  in  this  way,  we 
should  find  the  treaty-making  and  legislative 
power  so  blended  as  to  be  wholly  inseparable ; 
they  are,  in  fact,  so  interwoven  together,  that 
the  ablest  men  who  have  ever  discussed  the 
subject  in  either  House  of  Congress,  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  satisfied  themselves  where 
the  line  of  separation  is.     Numerous  examples 


have  been  given,  wherein  this  House  had  exer- 
cised the  same  power  now  proposed,  viz :  That 
of  declaring  its  opinions  on  matters  belonging 
to  the  treaty-making  power.  I  will  not  repeat 
these,  but  refer  to  other  examples,  in  my  judg- 
ment even  much  stronger. 

On  the  3d  of  March,  1815,  Congress  passed 
a  law  proposing,  in  terms,  to  all  foreign  na- 
tions, who  would  repeal  their  discriminating 
impost  and  tonnage  duties  in  relation  to  the 
TTnited  States,  that,  as  soon  as  the  President  of 
the  United  States  should  be  satisfied  of  the 
fact,  our  discriminating  duties,  in  relation  to 
such  nations,  should  also  be  repealed  ;  and  this 
law  has  been  acted  upon  in  numerous  cases, 
with  and  without  treaty  stipulations.  The 
measure  was  recommended  by  President  Madi- 
son, and  has  been  acted  on  by  all  who  have 
followed  him.  It  was  not  merely  the  declara- 
tion of  the  opinion,  hut  a  declaration  of  the 
will  of  the  whole  legislative  body,  on  a  subject 
clearly  within  the  treaty-making  power,  and 
that  declaration  made  previously  too.  There 
is  another  example,  stiU  much  stronger,  if  pos- 
sible, to  show  that  the  legislative  power  is  in- 
separable from,  and  even  paramount  to,  the 
treaty-making  power.  In  the  year  1778,  the 
old  Congress  made  two  treaties  with  France, 
one  of  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  the 
other  of  amity  and  commerce.  These  treaties 
were  made  when  the  United  States  were  in 
close  connection  with  that  country,  united  by 
sympathies  and  interests  of  the  most  imposing 
character;  in  1798,  Congress,  by  law,  abro- 
gated both  treaties.  Is  it  not,  then,  idle  to  as- 
sert that  it  is  unconstitutional  to  deolffl-e  our 
opinion  on  treaty-making  questions,  when  we 
have  declared  our  will,  both  by  previous  and 
subsequent  legislation  ?  Here  I  would  remark, 
by  the  way,  that,  when  these  treaties  were 
formed,  none  supposed  that  they  could  become 
a  subject  of  dilBoulty ;  but  the  designation  of 
the  articles  considered  contraband,  in  the  treaty 
of  commerce  with  France,  not  being  ingrafted 
in  the  treaty  with  England,  in  1794,  commonly 
called  Jay's  treaty,  was  the  cause  of  the  diffi- 
culties between  the  United  States  and  France, 
and  also  with  England,  which  led  to  spoliations 
and  depredations  upon  our  commerce  under 
Orders  of  Council  and  Decrees,  in  violation  of 
national  law,  from  that  time,  until  they  termi- 
nated in  the  late  war  with  England.  These 
difficulties  had  their  origin  in  national  sympa- 
thies, and  were  promoted  by  the  same  cause, 
until  they  ended  as  I  have  mentioned. 

My  colleague  has  said,  however,  that  we,  the 
House  of  Representatives,  .cannot  act  in  rela- 
tion to  subjects  which  the  Congress  can.  I  do 
not  comprehend  the  distinction.  Congress 
never  can  act  as  a  joint  body."  "We  act  sepa- 
rately. Each  House  commences  such  measures 
as  it  thinks  proper  to  adopt,  and  it  begins  by 
referring  them  to  committees,  who  examine, 
investigate,  and  report  their  opinion,  either  in 
a  general  report,  resolution,  or  bUl.  This  is 
the  beginning  of  our  acts ;  and  the  House,  ex- 
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encising  all  the  powers  vested  in  the  commit- 
tee, declares  its  opinion  for  or  against  the  re- 
ports of  the  conimittees,  or  modifies  them. 
Such  is  the  practice  and  constant  process  of 
our  Legislature.  I  am,  therefore,  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  my  colleague  means,  when  he  says. 
Congress  may  declare  its  opinion  on  subjects 
not  within  the  competency  of  the  House  to  de- 
clare its  opinion  upon. 

I  do  not  think  my  colleague  has  made  out 
his  case,  that  we  are  about  to  exercise  an  un- 
constitutional power  by  instructing  the  Presi- 
dent ;  but,  if  he  had  moved  to  change  the  form 
of  the  resolution,  so  as  to  obviate  every  ap- 
pearance of  its  being  an  instruction,  and  this 
motion  had  been  rejected,  then  he  might  have 
some  right  to  insist  that  the  resolution  was  ob- 
jectionable in  form ;  if  he  would  make  such  a 
motion,  without  affecting  the  substance,  he 
should  have  my  vote  cheerfully ;  but  there  is 
no  form  in  which  an  opinion  on  this  subject 
could  be  declared,  which  might  not  be  object- 
ed to  for  the  same  reason. 

The  subject  does  appear  to  me  so  plain,  that 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  such  an  objec- 
tion has  been  made  so  current  among  the  op- 
ponents of  this  amendment,  unless,  indeed,  the 
want,  of  more  substantial  ground  to  rest  upon 
has  forced  gentlemen  to  occupy  this.  Our  ob- 
ject is  to  declare  our  opinion  upon  a  great 
measure  of  national  policy,  not  in  the  form  of 
official  instructions,  but  with  a  view  to  making 
known  that  opinion,  as  well  to  the  other 
branches  of  the  Government,  as  to  the  world. 
This  opinion  can  have  no  other  than  a  moral 
influenee ;  and  in  that  respect  it  is  intended, 
and  will  not  be  disregarded.  And  it  is  very 
immaterial  as  to  what  form  of  words  it  may 
be  expressed  in,  so  as  that  they  may  be  under- 
stood. My  colleague  has  pressed  the  argument 
with  such  earnestness,  that  I  cannot  doubt  his 
sincerity  ;  but  he  has  surely  not  examined  the 
whole  subject,  or  he  would  have  seen  to  what 
difficulties  such  anti-republican  doctrines  would 
lead  him.  He  says,  we  have  no  power  to  in- 
struct, because  we  cannot  compel  the  Presi- 
dent. I  am  sorry  to  see  my  colleague  so  mis- 
led by  a  sympathetic  sensibility  to  Executive 
supremacy.  I  do  not  feel  it,  nor  would  my 
principles  permit  me  to  cultivate  it,  whoever 
might  be  President.  Is  it  true  that  this  House 
cannot  compel  the  President  in  any  case  ?  I 
will  not  follow  my  colleague  in  his  supposi- 
tions, "  that  we  might  as  well  order  the  Presi- 
dent, by  law  or  resolution,  to  appoint  this  or 
that  ofticer  of  the  army  or  navy,  to  this  or  that 
station,"  as  adopt  this  amendment. 

That  power  is  not  legislative ;  it  is  a  pure, 
unmixed  Executive  power,  although  I  could 
find  an  example,  during  the  late  war,  in  which 
an  attempt  was  made  to  prevent  the  President 
by  law  from  sending  the  army  across  the  line ; 
that  was,  however,  a  mere  ebullition  of  faction 
which  cannot  be  defended.  But  is  this  House 
without  power  "  to  compel  the  President  ?  " 
I  wiU  put  a  case  for  the  consideration  of  those 


who  advance  this  doctrine,  so  degrading  to  the 
power  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Sup- 
pose the  country  to  be  involved  in  war.  It 
cannot  be  earned  on  without  the  exercise  of 
the  constitutional  power  of  this  Honse,  in  pro- 
viding the  means.  Overtures  for  peace  are 
made :  the  President  sends  Ministers  to  nego- 
tiate. It  is,  however,  known  to  this  Honse, 
that  the  enemy  have  offered  an  honorable 
peace.  The  President,  ambitions  of  conquest, 
refuses  to  make  peace  :  wUl  you  then  tell  me 
that  this  Honse  has  no  constitutional  right  to 
declare  its  opinion,  because  it  cannot  make  a 
treaty  ?  What  would  the  House  do  in  this 
case  ?  I  put  it  to  every  member  who  has  de- 
nied our  constitutional  right  to  express  our 
opinion  in  this  case,  to  say  what  he  would  do 
in  that  case  ;  would  he  suffer  the  interest  and 
peace  and  happiness  of  the  country  to  be  jeop- 
ardized by  an  ambitions  President,  and  sit 
silently  and  submissively  voting  the  supplies, 
without  expressing  an  opinion  ?  Sir,  we  would 
not  hesitate  a  moment  to  speak  to  him  in  a 
voice  that  he  could  not  misunderstand.  We 
would  not  speak  by  adding  a  rider  to  our  ap- 
propriation bill,  but  we  would  speak  by  reso- 
lution, and  say  to  him,  you  must  put  an  end  to 
the  war.  Would  any  President  disregard  such 
an  admonition  ?  I  should  like  to  know  wheth- 
er a  resolution  of  that  kind  would  be  an  im- 
constitutional  instruction  to  the  President. 
Call  it  what  you  please,  the  President  would 
be  compelled  to  obey ;  he  must  send  his  Minis- 
ters instructed  to  make  peace.  Sir,  would  gen- 
tlemen deny  to  this  House  the  power  which,  in 
such  cases,  is  exercised  by  the  British  Parlia- 
ment ?  The  President  is  an  agent  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  he  is  not  presumed,  under  the  form  of  our 
Government,  to  possess  any  sovereign  power ; 
he  only  exercises  delegated  power.  The  sov- 
ereign power  of  this  nation  rests  in  the  peo- 
ple ;  but,  according  to  the  forms  of  the  British 
Constitution,  it  is  in  the  king,  and  yet  there  the 
Parliament,  when  it  determines  for  peace, 
makes  known  its  desire  to  the  sovereign,  and 
he  must  obey.  Such  was  the  declaration  of 
Parliament,  which  tei-minated  the  war  against 
us  in  the  Revolution,  and  gave  us  our  inde- 
ptodence.  [Mr.  Thomson  explained :  he  said, 
he  did  not  deny  the  power  to  express  opinion, 
but  to  instruct.]  I  am  not  aware,  said  Mr.  I., 
that  I  have  misstated  any  expression  of  my  col- 
league ;  he  will  do  me  the  justice  to  believe 
that  my  very  great  personal  respect  for  him,  if 
not  for  myself,  would  forbid  that  I  could  in- 
tend to  misstate  or  misrepresent  any  argument.! 
I  think,  however,  he  must  be  satisfied,  that,  if 
such  a  resolution  as  that  before  us  is  exception- 
able on  the  ground  of  its  being  an  instruction, 
that  every  declaration  of  opinion  by  this 
House,  on  subjects  which  belong,  in  any  man- 
ner, to  the  Executive  duties,  must  also  be  un- 
constitutional. Before  I  take  leave  of  my  col- 
league, I  would  say  a  word  on  the  topic  of  con- 
fidence, which  has  been  introduced  into  this 
debate  as  a  principal  foundation  of  the  opposi- 
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tion  to  this  amendment.  It  is  of  some  impor- 
tance that  we  should  understand  it.  I  would 
repose  the  same  confidence  in  one  branch  of 
the  Government,  as  such,  that  I  would  in  an- 
other ;  but  no  degree  of  confidence  that  I  may 
repose  in  any  other  department  can  relieve  me 
from  my  own  proper  responsibility.  Gentle- 
men will  not  say  that  we  ought  not  to  examine 
bills  from  the  Senate,  because  we  have  confi- 
dence in  that  body ;  nor  is  it  an  improper  dis- 
trust for  us  to  examine  their  bills,  with  as 
much  care  as  we  do  those  reported  by  our  own 
committees.  So  of  the  President;  where  his 
duties  are  involved  with  ours,  and  we  have  a 
joint  responsibility,  we  must  judge  for  our- 
selves, and  act  in  accordanoe  with  that  judg- 
ment, and  not  upon  confidence.  These  are  my 
views  upon  this  point.  My  colleague  says, 
forms  are  every  thing !  I  understand  him  to 
mean  constitutional  forms.  In  this  I  agree 
with  him ;  but  have  not  been  able  to  perceive 
the  slightest  obstacle  to  this  resolution  in  any 
forms  of  the  constitution :  on  the  other  hand, 
I  think  I  have  shown  that  our  right  to  express 
an  opinion  in  this  case  is  an  undoubted,  per- 
fect, constitutional  right,  derived  from  our 
legislative  power,  and  clearly  witbin  the  sphere 
of  our  duties.  The  nature  of  our  obligation, 
in  relation  to  appropriations,  has  also  been 
brought  into  this  discussion,  and  I  will  take 
this  occasion  to  explain  my  views  of  it.  There 
are  three  classes  of  appropriations  made  by 
Congress.  1st.  Those  over  which  we  have  an 
undoubted  discretion.  3d.  Those  made  in  pur- 
suance of  contracts.  3d.  Those  made  obliga- 
tory by  the  constitution.  Of  this  last  class  are 
the  salaries  which  the  constitution  has  declared 
shall  not  be  diminished,  such  as  those  of  the 
Judges  of  the  United  States  Courts,  &c.  With 
respect  to  these  three,  there  is  not  only  a 
moral,  but  a  constitutional  obligation :  we  are 
sworn  to  support  the  constitution,  and  cannot 
withhold  a  salary  which  that  instrument  has 
declared  shall  not  be  diminished.  The  next 
class  of  appropriations,  about  which  there  is 
any  doubt,  is  that  made  in  pursuance  of  con- 
tract, whether  in  pursuance  of  treaties,  or  oth- 
er contracts. 

I  hold  it  to  be  incontrovertible,  that,  when- 
ever the  constitution  has  given  us  the  power, 
without  qualification,  to  do  any  act,  we  must 
be  vested  with  a  discretionary  power  to  deter- 
mine upon  its  expediency :  the  obligation  can- 
not be  absolute.  It  has  been  said  that  we  have 
the  physical  power.  I  say  we  have  the  consti- 
tutional power.  There  is,  however,  a  moral 
obligation  upon  us  to  exercise  this,  as  well  as 
every  other  power,  according  to  the  principles 
of  justice  and  good  faith — of  which  we  must 
be  the  judges.  Every  contract,  however, 
which  depends  upon  an  appropriation  for  its 
final  execution,  must,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  be  made  subject  to  that  condition :  but  I 
will  admit  the  obligation  to  be  much  stronger 
to  appropriate  where  a  contract  exists,  than 
where  there  is  none,  and  which,  according  to 
Vol.  IX— 13 


my  judgment,  resolves  itself  into  this:  That, 
where  an  appropriation  is  asked  to  carry  into 
fuU  effect  a  contract  of  any  kind,  those  who  re- 
fuse it  must  incur  the  responsibility  of  showing 
good  and  suflScient  reasons  for  not  granting  it ; 
they  must  satisfy  their  own  consciences  that 
the  public  interest  forbids  the  grant  of  money ; 
the  burden  of  the  proof  lies  upon  them ;  the 
presumptions  are  all  in  favor  of  the  appropria- 
tion. But,  in  ordinary  cases,  the  burden  of 
proof  lies  on  the  other  side ;  before  money  can 
properly  be  asked  from  the  Treasury,  the  ne- 
cessity for  it  must  be  shown.  This  I  consider 
a  safe  and  sound  doctrine  on  this  subject,  from 
which  nothing  is  to  be  feared,  if  it  is  faithfully 
adhered  to. 

In  another  part  of  the  arguments  of  my  col- 
league, he  quoted  a  paragraph  from  an  address 
to  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  by  the  conven- 
tion of  that  State  who  nominated  General 
Jackson  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States. 
So  far  from  finding  any  thing  in  that  paper  to 
weaken  the  position  I  have  taken,  I  accord, 
heart  and  hand,  with  every  sentiment  that  he 
has  quoted.  Tbat  declaration,  as  well  as  the 
memorable  Message  to  which  he  refers,  was 
predicated  on  a  state  of  things  which  no  one 
now  pretends  to  have  existence :  That  the  Holy 
Alliance  was  about  to  engage  in  a  war  not 
merely  against  South  America,  but  against  all 
free  Governments.  Had  such  a  purpose  been 
known  to  exist,  to  an  extent  that  would  have 
comprehended  our  Government,  it  would  have 
been  no  difference  where  they  struck  the  blow ; 
such  a  war  would  have  been  our  war ;  but  even 
in  such  a  case  we  should  not  have  been  willing 
to  have  entangled  ourselves  with  any  agree- 
ments to  guarantee  the  free  institutions  of  South 
America :  for  these  might  have  been  changed 
by  the  people  themselves,  with  which  we  had 
no  right  to  interfere.  But  there  is  no  such  case 
before  us  now.  What  are  we  about  to  do? 
If  there  is  any  meaning  in  the  language  of  these 
documents,  one  and  all,  we  are  to  enter  into 
stipulations  with  the  Congress  at  Panama,  that 
we  will  resist  any  interference  of  the  Govern- 
ments of  Europe  in  the  war  between  South 
America  and  Spain,  under  any  circumstances 
that  such  a  war  might  arise.  Is  not  this  very 
different  ?  Can  we,  having  a  due  regard  to  the 
peace  and  happiness  and  safety  of  our  own 
country,  enter  into  an  agreement  that  might 
bind  us  to  engage  in  a  war  for  any  other  nation 
or  nations  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  whether  it 
was  just  or  not  ?  I  am  opposed  to  etering  into 
any  stipulations  of  this  nature,  and  believe  we 
ought  to  leave  the  Government  free  to  deter- 
mine that  question,  whenever  the  case  shall  arise, 
and  not  commit  ourselves  beforehand,  as  it  is 
proposed  to  do.  Shall  we  compromit  the  hap- 
piness of  this  people,  and  the  character  of  our 
Government,  by  stipulating  with  the  Southern 
American  nations  that  we  wiU  go  to  war  with 
Bussia  or  England  for  ten  or  fifteen  miles  or 
leagues  of  the  northwest  coast  ?  In  short,  sir, 
shall  we  unite  our  destiny  with  that  of  any  oth- 
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er  nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe?  I  have 
never  ceased  to  sympathize  with  the  people  of 
Southern  America  in  their  struggle  for  liberty; 
there  is  scarcely  a  man  in  this  nation  who  has 
not  sappathized  with  them  ;  but  it  does  not 
foUo^hat  we  shall  be  carried  away  by  these 
sympathies  to  entangle  ourselves  in  their  for- 
eign disputes  or  wars. 

It  will  not  be  pretended  that  every  nation 
which  has  established  free  institutions,  will  al- 
ways act  with  justice  in  its  disputes.  I  devout- 
ly wish  they  may  do  so ;  but,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  we  have  no  security  that  they  will. 
But,  suppose  we  enter  into  the  stipulations  and 
"joint  declaration  "  recommended  by  the  Pres- 
ident, will  the  South  American  Governments 
be  the  more  likely  to  act  with  justice  towards 
other  nations  ?  Finding  the  United  States  at 
their  back,  will  it  make  them  more  careful  to 
act  with  justice  and  prudence  in  their  foreign 
policy  ?  Power  often  forgets  right,  among  na- 
tions, as  well  as  men,  and  the  stronger  we 
make  such  combinations  the  more  apt  they  will 
be  to  disregard  justice.  Our  policy  is  peaceful, 
and  the  cardinal  virtue  of  Republican  Govern- 
ment should  be  justice.  Whatever  compromits 
these,  jeopardizes  not  only  the  happiness  of  a 
free  people,  but  the  character  of  their  Govern- 
ment. I  will  say  nothing  in  answer  to  the  ar- 
guments for  this  political  mission,  addressed  to 
our  cupidity  and  love  of  trade.  Every  one 
knows  that  no  commercial  treaties  can  be  formed 
at  Panama.  That  power  is  expressly  reserved 
from  the  Congress  in  the  treaties  between  those 
States;  besides,  we  have  commercial  treaties 
with  most  of  the  States  already,  and  no  serious 
difi9culties  exist  in  making  others. 

Why  this  subject  has  been  introduced  I  know 
not,  unless  to  operate  upon  those  who  may  not 
have  the  means  of  detecting  its  fallacy.  I  re- 
cur to  the  question,  then,  Have  we  a  right,  or 
have  we  not,  to  declare  our  opinion  on  this 
great  question  of  policy  ?  If  we  have  no  con- 
stitutional power  to  pass  this  amendment,  we 
commit  an  act  of  usurpation ;  but  if  we  have 
the  power,  and  consequently  the  right,  those  who 
deny  it  endeavor,  by  artificial  toils  and  nets,  to 
embarrass  the  free  deliberations  of  this  House, 
and  are  guilty  of  a  flagrant  attempt  to  prostrate 
its  rights  and  power  at  the  feet  of  the  Execu- 
tive Department  of  the  Government.  One  or 
the  other  of  these  conclusions  must  follow — we 
h?,ve  the  power  and  the  right,  or  we  have  it 
not. 

I  wiU  not  stop  to  consider  the  form  of  the 
words  proposed  to  be  used  for  this  purpose, 
nor  to  examine  the  constitutional  objection  to 
this  amendment,  urged  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  on  account  of  its  having  the 
words  "  being  understood  "  at  the  head  of  it. 
The  fear  of  my  vote's  "  being  understood  "  is 
no  objection  with  me.  It  is  for  that  purpose  I 
vote  for  the  amendment.  We  propose  to  de- 
clare, in  a  distinct  and  separate  resolution,  in 
respectful  terms,  the  sentiments  of  this  House, 
and,  as  we  believe,  of  this  nation,  on  a  great 


subject  of  national  policy,  which  is  also,  as  has 
been  shown  incidentally,  connected  with  our 
legislative  powers ;  and  such  a  declaration  is 
met,  not  by  a  denial  of  the  truth  of  its  proposi- 
tions, but  by  the  assertion  that  it  is  an  infringe- 
ment upon,  an  invason  of,  the  Executive  pre- 
rogatives 1  Have  I  not  shown  that  this  doc- 
trine is  wholly  unsound  ?  But  I  will  appeal  to 
the  opinion  of  the  President  himself,  who,  I  am 
sure,  would  not  venture  to  advance  the  doc- 
trines we  have  heard  on  this  floor.  I  am 
bound  to  believe,  from  the  evidence  contained 
in  his  Message,  that  he  thought  we  ought  to 
express  our  opinion,  not  only  in  general,  but  in 
detail ;  because  I  must  believe  that  he  meant  to 
act  candidly  and  fairly  with  us,  when  he  sub- 
mitted this  whole  subject  to  the  "free  determi- 
nation "  of  the  House  of  Representatives ;  that, 
in  his  communication,  he  meant  to  address  this 
House  as  a  dignified  statesman  would  always 
address  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  which  he  was  connected.  I  think 
it  derogatory  to  his  character  to  suppose  that 
he  intended  we  should  decide  in  the  gross  for 
or  against  this  measure,  without  reference'to 
its  detaDs. 

What  would  be  the  incontrovertible  infer- 
ence, under  these  circumstances,  if  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  this  House  shall  negative 
this  proposition,  after  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  submitted  this  matter  to  us  ?  Would  he 
not  have  a  right  to  believe — would  not  the 
nation  and  the  world  think — that  this  House 
were  in  favor  of  compromiting  the  future  neu- 
trality of  the  country  2  Every  man  of  common 
sense  would  so  understand  it.  Gentlemen  may 
rest  as  well  as  they  can  upon  their  nice  wire- 
drawn distinctions ;  the  people  of  this  country 
will  not  look  to  these ;  they  will  always  look 
to  substance  when  they  want  to  judge  of  our 
acts,  and  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  they  can 
judge  of  them.  They  will  find  our  names  re- 
corded on  the  journal  either  in  favor  of  or 
against  a  policy  which  is  intended  to  commit 
our  future  neutrality.  With  them,  too,  we  shall 
find  that  forms  are  nothing,  substance  every 
thing;  and  gentlemen  who  incline  to  vote 
against  the  amendment  on  account  of  form,  will 
do  well  to  reflect  upon  the  position  they  will 
be  placed  in.  These  records  may  rise  in  judg- 
ment against  them,  and  the  time  may  come 
when  the  entanglements  we  are  now  about  to 
commence  will  induce  our  posterity  to  look 
back  into  them,  and  point  with  scorn  to  the 
names  of  the  men  who  first  sanctioned  this 
scheme  of  a  political  connection  with  foreign 
countries.  The  President  will  stand  justified 
— ^it  will  be  seen  that  he  submitted  the  whole 
question  for  the  "  free  determination  "  of  the 
House  of  Kepresentaitves,.  Whether  right  or 
wrong,  he  consulted  both  branches  of  Congi'ess, 
and  they  not  only  sanctioned  the  measure,  but 
negatived  a  declaration  that  we  ought  to  pur- 
sue our  old  policy  of  avoiding  entangling  alli- 
ances. It  will  be  no  excuse  to  say  that  this 
thing  was  done  because  members  thought  it  in- 
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delicate  to  express  any  opinion ;  and,  in  order 
to  justify  themselves,  construed  the  President's 
Message  to  mean  what  he  never  intended,  and 
in  contradiction  to  its  most  obvious  import.  I 
would  urge  gentlemen  to  guard  with  jealous 
caution  every  appearance  of  departure  from  a 
policy  so  deeply  interesting  and  vital  to  the 
happiness  of  this  nation.  This  is  not  all,  sir ; 
the  policy  now  proposed  is  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  admonitions  and  farewell  advice  of  the 
most  illustrious  man  that  ever  lived.  His  ad- 
vice I  would  almost  admit  to  he  conclusive 
with  me  m.  all  cases.  He  had  vast  and  com- 
prehensive views  of  the  interests  of  his  country, 
and  his  heart  had  scarce  a  throb  but  for  her 
prosperity.  I  would  think  myself  very  safe  in 
adopting  his  farewell  advice  for  my  political 
Bible ;  and  to  act  upon  faith  on  it,  without  ap- 
peal. That  great  man  perfectly  understood  the 
dangerous  tendency  of  forming  political  connec- 
tions and  alliances  with  foreign  nations,  and 
how  easy  it  was,  by  an  entanglement  with  one 
nation,  to  excite  the  hostility  and  jealousy  of 
others.  He  clearly  foresaw  that  such  connec- 
tions could  easly  involve  the  nation  in  war, 
even  without  the  consent  of  its  Government  or 
the  people.  A  pledge  thus  given  commits  the 
public  faith,  and  the  occasion  might  happen  in 
which  there  would  be  no  choice  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  to  violate  the  faith  of  the  nation, 
or  go  to  war.  The  highest  responsibility  de- 
volved upon  Congress  is  the  power  to  declare 
war ;  but  every  purpose  of  the  constitution  is 
defeated,  if  we  are  involved  in  war  by  a  pledge 
of  faith  or  treaty  of  alliance,  in  which  Con- 
gress has  not  been  consulted.  But  we  are  told 
the  measures  to  be  negotiated  at  Panama  can- 
not possibly  involve  us  in  war.  I  put  it  to  the 
candor  of  every  member  who  hears  me,  whether 
this  assumption  is  not  whoUy  unfounded? 
Why  is  it  proposed  to  make  a  "joint  declara- 
tion "  that  no  European  nation  shall  interfere 
between  Spain  and  the  South  American  States? 
Why  is  it  proposed  to  stipulate  with  the  South 
American  Governments  that  we  will  not  per- 
mit colonization  on  our  territory  ?  Is  it  empty 
wind,  or  do  we  intend  to  fulfil  what  we  prom- 
ise ?  If  we  do,  and  the  case  occurs,  we  must 
go  to  war,  without  being  left  free  to  judge  of 
the  exigency,  or  we  must  violate  our  national 
faith.  These  considerations  prove  as  well  the 
right  as  the  expediency  of  declaring  what  we 
believe  to  he  the  true  policy  of  the  country.  It 
is  therefore  our  most  solemn  duty  to  declare 
our  opinion,  whatever  it  may  be ;  and  any  at- 
tempt to  prevent  the  fulfilment  of  that  duty, 
by  nice  hair-splitting  technicalities,  and  such 
constitutional  difiiculties  as  we  have  heard  ad- 
vanced, I  cannot  but  consider  as  a  most  fla- 
grant attempt  to  prostrate  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  of  this  House,  at  the  feet  of  Executive 
power.  These  doctrines  were  not  taught  in 
the  old  Republican  school,  and  I  trust  they 
wiU  never  be  current  in  our  country.  They 
not  only  undermine  the  foundation  of  our  sys- 
tem, but  they  are  so  palpably  inconsistent,  that 


some  other  consideration  than  their  intrinsic 
merit,  must  be  necessary  to  induce  any  one  to 
adopt  them.  We  may  declare  to  the  President 
that  he  shall  make  peace.  We  may  declare 
that  any  treaty,  when  made,  ought  to  be  abro- 
gated ;  and  we  may  refuse  to  carry  on  war. 
All  these  most  important  powers,  the  exercise 
of  which  is  fraught  with  such  hazardous  conse- 
quences, cannot  be  denied  to  us ;  but  we  are 
gravely  told  that  we  violate  the  constitution,  if 
w«  express  any  opinion  in  relation  to  any  one 
of  these  subjects.  After  the  danger  has  occur- 
red, we  may  apply  a  remedy  to  the  evil,  hut  we 
must  not  give  an  opinion  by  way  of  a  preven- 
tive !  Can  any  thing  be  more  absurd  ?  On  the 
contrary,  I  maintain,  that  the  true  theory  of 
our  Government  requires,  on  aU  great  and  mo- 
mentous questions,  that  there  should  be  some 
previous  sanction  of  all  the  branches,  in  order 
to  secure  its  harmonious  operation — ^not  in  the 
manner  proposed  by  some  gentlemen  in  this 
case,  but  by  a  "  free  determination  "  upon  the 
whole  merits  of  the  measure.  We  have  had 
indeed  the  semblance  of  free  deliberations  prof- 
fered to  us  in  this  case,  but  nothing  more.  Ac- 
cording to  the  doctrines  laid  down  here,  it  has 
in  fact  been  more  like  a  snare  laid  for  ua, 
(whether  so  intended  or  not,)  than  any  thing  else. 

Tiie  President  sends  a  proposition,  inviting 
our  free  determination  upon  it ;  and  when  we 
are  about  to  express  our  opinion  as  to  the  meas- 
ures he  proposes,  we  are  met  on  the  threshold, 
by  his  most  confidential  friends  in  this  House, 
and  told  that  we  must  not  look  into  the  details 
of  this  measure ;  we  must  not  even  look  into 
the  documents  he  has  sent  us  for  the  evidence 
of  his  intentions ;  we  must  consider  the  whole 
project  in  gross,  and  have  full  confidence  in  the 
Executive  discretion ;  and  that  we  will  violate 
the  constitution,  if  we  express  any  opinion  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  our  Committee  of  Foreign 
Relations.  This  is  not  all.  We  may  consider 
the  propriety  of  making  the  appropriation,  but 
subject  to  the  "  moral  obligation "  of  voting 
the  supplies  to  carry  into  effect  whatever  the 
President  and  Senate  may  constitutionally  do ! 

If  this  is  "  free  determination,"  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  understand  it.  Such  may  be  the  appearance 
on  the  journals,  but  it  cannot  be  real ;  the  whole 
tendency  of  such  doctrines  is,  to  make  the  Ex- 
ecutive power  absolute,  and  prostrate  this 
House  at  its  feet.  The  President  may  discuss 
his  measures  before  us,  our  committees  may 
discuss  them,  and  make  long  detailed  reports 
upon  all  the  topics  suggested  by  the  President, 
and  express  their  opinions  on  each,  but  this 
House  must  not  speak,  unless  it  be  in  an  afiirm- 
ative  response  to  the  Executive  edict.  I  am 
sorry  to  see  so  much  zeal  in  support  of  what  I 
consider  a  repudiated  doctrine,  on  Executive 
confidence,  and  especially  from  my  colleague 
who  spoke  on  a  former  occasion,  (Mr.  Wtjbts,) 
for  whose  sound  republican  principles,  and  for 
whom,  personally,  I  have  very  great  respect. 
He,  sir,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  asked  if  we 
"  would    suppose    the    President   would   do 
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■wrong."  [Mr.  Wubts  explained,  that  he  must 
have  been  misunderstood ;  if  he  had  used  such 
an  expression,  he  only  meant  that  a  reasonable 
confidence  must  be  reposed  in  each  depart- 
ment, that  it  will  do  its  duty  within  its  sphere ; 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  express  any  idea  of  a 
special  confidence  in  public  men.]  Mr.  I.  ob- 
served, I  am  happy  to  hear  the  explanation  of 
my  colleague ;  as  the  remark  is  now  qualified, 
there  is  little  difierence  between  us  on  that 
point.  The  expression,  as  I  have  stated  it, 
was  used,  though  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  a 
mere  slip  of  the  tongue ;  it  only  serves  how- 
ever to  show  the  danger  of  sustaining  argu- 
ments fundamentally  erroneous.  If  my  col- 
league had  not  been  on  the  brink  of  the  preci- 
pice, he  would  not  have  fallen  in.  I  am  glad 
to  hear  him  disavow  the  principles  to  which 
such  doctrines  lead. 

Man  is  not  changed,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  time 
or  place :  he  is  still  the  creature  of  education 
and  of  habit.  Remove  the  means  of  education, 
and  in  a  single  age  the  whole  human  race 
would  sink  into  savage  ignorance.  Principles 
alone  can  control  and  fix  his  habits.  Principles 
are  every  thing  in  politics.  I  would,  Tvithout 
claiming  any  other  right  to  ofier  advice  to  my 
younger  friends  than  that  which  I  may  derive 
from  some  more  experience,  warn  them  not  to 
adopt  principles  in  any  case  tending  to  fix  er- 
roneous habits  of  thinking.  Principles  are 
every  thing  in  politics.  They  perform  for  man, 
in  the  political  world,  what  divine  institutions 
do  in  ethics ;  they  are  the  great  landmarks 
which  must  guide  us  in  our  path  of  duty;  these 
alone,  can  preserve  us  from  the  influence  of 
personal  feelings  or  political  bias.  Principles, 
I  say,  are  every  thing  in  guiding  the  mind  to 
determine  such  questions  as  this,  in  which  they 
are  so  deeply  involved.  The  question  is  noth- 
ing, more  or  less,  than  -whether  this  House,  the 
Representatives  of  the  people,  shall  freely  exer- 
cise a  perfect  constitutional  right,  in  declaring 
their  opinion  on  the  great  interest  of  our  coun- 
try. Suffer  this  right  to  be  prostrated,  (for 
where  men  adopt  false  theories  for  a  particular 
purpose,  they  are  apt  to  regard  them  after- 
wards as  true,)  I  say,  suffer  this  right  to  be 
prostrated  by  such  doctrines,  and  what  be- 
comes of  our  Government  ?  It  will  soon  sink 
into  despotism.  The  Executive  will  is  every 
thing — popular  will  nothing.  We  must  appro- 
priate the  people's  money,  whenever  the  Presi- 
dent demands ;  and,  above  all,  we  must  not 
examine  into  our  foreign  affairs :  these  belong 
to  the  Executive  prerogatives,  although  they 
may  affect  our  destinies  more  seriously  than 
any  other  concerns  committed  to  our  charge. 
Let  this  doctrine  be  finally  established,  and  we 
would  soon  have  a  Cromwell  to  turn  us  out  of 
doors,  whenever  we  might  hesitate  to  obey  him. 

As  long  as  I  shall  be  trusted  by  my  constit- 
uents with  a  seat  on  this  fioor,  I  will  maintain, 
with  all  my  feeble  ability,  this  power  of  the 
House  as  a  sacred  trust  not  to  be  betrayed,  nor 
the  duty  under  it  to  be  violated  by  any  en- 


croachments whatever,  either  from  without,  or 
the  more  fatal  encroachments  from  within. 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  no  less  a  violation  of  duty 
to  surrender  a  power  which  the  public  good 
demands  that  we  should  exercise,  than  it  would 
be  to  usurp  a  power.  I  have  considered  this 
point  as  one  of  the  most  important  in  discus- 
sion, and  have,  therefore,  dwelt  on  it  at  so 
much  length.  In  my  judgment,  the  right  is  s 
perfect  constitutional  right,  and  ought  forever 
to  be  asserted  and  maintained  as  such. 

I  will  now  beg  leave  to  add  something  to 
what  has  been  so  much  better  said,  by  others, 
in  relation  to  the  proposed  mission  to  Panama. 
Can  any  one  doubt,  who  has  read  the  docu- 
ments on  your  table,  that  a  political  connec- 
tion is  contemplated  with  the  confederated 
Governments  of  Southern  America  different 
from  the  connection  we  have  had  with  any 
other  Government  since  the  French  treaty  of 
1778?  Is  not  this  a  new  position,  a  new 
epoch  in  the  history  of  our  country  ?  May 
it  not  lead  to  consequences  which  none  can 
now  foresee?  One  of  the  avowed  objects 
of  this  mission,  is  to  enter  into  a  stipula- 
tion with  the  Governments  at  Panama,  that 
we  wiU  prevent  colonization  on  our  own  terri- 
tories. I  would  appeal  to  every  member  of  the 
committee  to  say  whether  this  is  a  fit  subject 
to  go  abroad  to  make  stipulations  about  ?  Can 
we  not  take  care  of  our  interests  without  bind- 
ing ourselves  to  a  foreign  country  to  do  it? 
Was  there  ever  such  an  itching  for  mingling  in 
the  affairs  of  foreign  countries  ?  We  are  told, 
there  is  no  danger  of  an  injurious  treaty,  as  the 
Senate  will  have  to  ratify  before  it  becomes 
obligatory  upon  the  United  States.  This  may 
increase  the  security  in  this  case,  but  does  not 
relieve  us  from  our  proper  responsibility. 
When  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  do  any  act,  I 
will  not  refrain  from  it  because  there  is  a 
probability  that  some  one  else  wUl  do  it :  but 
there  is  another  point  which  cannot  be  an- 
swered by  referring  the  responsibility  to  the 
Senate,  and  I  beg  the  attention  of  the  commit- 
tee to  this  subject.  I  should  be  glad  to  hear 
from  some  gentleman  who  may  follow  me,  a 
precise  answer  on  this  point.  The  President 
proposes,  in  his  Message  communicated  to  this 
House,  to  enter  into  a  "joint  declaration"  by 
the  Plenipotentiaries  of  this  Government,  and 
the  deputies  of  the  confederated  Governments 
of  South  America  at  Panama.  A  joint  decla- 
ration is  to  be  made  in  relation  to  the  question 
of  an  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ments of  Europe  with  the  Governments  of 
Southern  America.  And  what  is  a  joint  dec- 
laration? Does  this  belong  to  the  treaty- 
making  power?  The  President  and  Senate 
may  make  treaties,  but  where  do  we  find  any 
power  given  to  the  President  to  authorize 
the  Ministers  of  the  United  States  to  do  any 
thing  (much  less  commit  the  future  neutrality 
of  this  country)  by  any  pledge  or  declaration, 
or  manifesto  in  connection  with  a  foreign  Gov- 
ernment, except  by  treaty  ?    Shall  we  be  told 
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that  this  declaration  will  be  submitted  to  the 
Senate  for  their  ratification?  Or  is  it  to  be 
submitted  to  Congress  for  some  enactment  ?  If 
it  were,  it  would  no  doubt  come  with  the  usual 
entanglements  which  have  been  contrived  to 
sustain  Executive  power,  viz :  The  pledge  of 
the  public  faith,  &c.,  and  moral  obligation  to 
redeem.  But  it  is  not  intended  to  come  back 
for  ratification ;  and  can,  therefore,  be  consid- 
ered in  no  other  light  than  as  a  palpable  and 
flagrant  usurpation  of  power ;  because  we  can- 
not find  in  the  constitution  any  authority  given 
to  the  Executive  to  enter  into  a  connection 
with  foreign  powers,  by  "joint  declaration." 
Either  of  the  branches  of  this  Government 
might,  with  propriety,  declare  its  opinion  on 
any  subject  of  foreign  policy.  Such  a  declara- 
tion would,  like  our  enactment  of  laws,  be 
within  our  own  control.  But  associate  with 
one  or  more  foreign  powers  in  a  declaration  of 
the  kind  proposed,  and  it  assumes  a  very  dif- 
ferent character.  It  would  be  a  pledge — ^noth- 
ing less  than  a  pledge ;  binding,  if  constitu- 
tionally made,  the  honor  and  faith  of  this  na- 
tion ;  and  would,  if  any  case  within  its  possi- 
ble contemplation  should  arise,  come  back  upon 
us  with  all  the  force  of  moral  obligation  to  re- 
deem it.  It  has  been  said  in  this  debate,  that 
"  when  nations  speak,  they  mean  something." 
This  is  certainly  true,  and  whatever  you  would 
say  in  a  "joint  declaration,"  such  as  is  pro- 
posed, you  would  mean  to  assert  and  maintain. 
But  if  the  President  had  power  to  make  a 
pledge  in  that  form,  it  is  the  worst  form  which 
the  proposed  political  connection  with  the 
Southern  American  Governments  could  as- 
sume. It  is  insidious  in  its  commencement, 
and  contains  within  it  a  poison  that,  however 
slow  in  its  progress,  must,  if  attempted,  endan- 
ger the  vital  interests  of  our  country. 

I  should  be  glad  to  hear  what  can  be  said  in 
defence  of  this  part  of  the  scheme  at  Panama. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  ought  to  be  aware  of  such 
pledges.  Have  we  not  already  seen  the  use 
which  has  been  made  of  the  Message  of  the 
late  President  in  our  negotiations  abroad? 
Although  it  was  a  declaration  unconnected 
with  any  foreign  nation,  and  all  its  purposes 
completely  within  our  own  control,  yet  it  has 
been  used  by  our  Minister  at  Mexico  as  a 
pledge,  and  it  is  clear  that  he  has  been  author- 
ized so  to  use  it  by  the  Department  of  State, 
by  which  it  is  distinctly  spoken  of  as  a  pledge, 
and  urged  as  a  reason  for  insisting  upon  com- 
mercial privileges  from  Mexico.  It  is  even 
probable  that,  in  pursuance  of  these  represen- 
tations, we  have  now  a  commercial  treaty  ne- 
gotiated with  that  Government,  actually,  if  not 
literally,  upon  the  basis  of  this  pledge.  If  such 
a  declaration  as  that  made  by  Mr.  Monroe  can 
thus  be  interwoven  with  and  used  as  a  pledge 
in  our  foreign  negotiations,  what  would  be  the 
character  of  the  pledge  which  might  be  made 
of  a  Congress  composed  of  Plenipotentiaries 
from  seven  or  eight  Governments  ? 

Keject  the  amendment  under  consideration. 


and  sanction  this  purpose  now,  and  whatever 
the  consequences  may  be,  will  you  not  be  told 
hereafter  that  the  project  was  submitted  to 
you,  and  received  your  sanction ;  that  you  have 
refused  to  qualify  it  when  the  question  was 
distinctly  presented,  and  have  thereby  given  it 
a  form  and  character  which  it  could  not  other- 
wise have  had  ?  According  to  my  construction 
of  the  Message  of  the  President,  he  has  acted 
fairly,  in  invithig  our  free  deliberation  on  this 
subject  \  and,  although  we  may  think  some  of 
the  purposes  he  has  in  view  to  be  erroneous 
and  injurious  to  the  country,  yet,  after  he  shall 
have  made  the  stipulations  which  he  has  told 
us  he  intends  to  do,  we  should  be  much  at 
a  loss  for  an  excuse  to  refuse  our  aid  to 
carry  them  into  efiect.  The  President  would 
say,  I  laid  the  whole  matter  before  you,  and 
you  not  only  gave  it  sanction  generally,  but, 
when  the  question  was  presented  whether  there 
should  be  any  qualification  of,  or  restraint 
uponi,  the  measures  I  had  proposed,  you  de- 
clared by  your  vote  there  should  be  none,  and 
thereby  sanctioned  my  whole  purpose  as  I  laid 
it  before  you.  Such  would  be  the  language  he 
would  hold ;  and  this,  added  to  the  doctrines  of 
moral  obligation  we  have  heard  so  much  about, 
would  completely  conclude  us. 

Do  gentlemen  perceive  what  nets  are  spread 
for  us?  We  must  trust  every  thing  to  Execu-. 
tive  discretion ;  we  must  not  express  an  opin- 
ion, even  when  asked ;  and  whenever  he,  by 
his  Ministers,  shall  pledge  the  honor  and  faith 
of  this  nation,  by  treaty,  or  manifesto,  we,  the 
Bepresentatives  of  the  people,  to  whom  are 
committed  the  purse-strings  of  the  nation,  are 
bound  to  appropriate  without  inquiry.  Such 
doctrines  do  not  belong  to  my  political  creed. 

I  regret  that  the  President  has  abandoned 
those  principles,  in  relation  to  our  foreign  pol- 
icy, which  I  am  sure  he  formerly  maintained. 
I  need  only  refer  to  the  discussion  upon  the 
resolution  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  urging 
the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the 
South  American  States,  before  they  were,  in 
fact,  independent,  and  to  the  arguments  of  the 
Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs,  then  coinciding 
with  the  Department  of  State,  to  show  that  the 
opinion  of  the  then  Secretary  of  State  and  pres- 
ent Secretary  of  State  were  directly  at  variance 
as  to  our  neutral  policy.  In  1816,  the  present 
Secretary  of  State  declared  in  a  speech  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  that  the  United  States  would 
be  justified,  by  every  principle  of  public  law,  in 
embarking  in  the  war  between  Spain  and  her 
colonies ;  and  that  we  ought  to  embark  in  it. 
The  only  qualification  he  used,  was,  that  we 
ought  to  have  a  proper  understanding  first 
with  other  powers.  This  was,  however,  only 
a  consideration  of  expediency,  and  could  not 
aifect  the  question  of  right  to  embark  in  the 
war.  He  must,  therefore,  be  considered  as 
having  avowed  the  policy  of  embarking  in  that 
war.  I  have  not  the  speech  before  me,  and 
speak  of  it  only  from  memory.  It  is  many  years 
since,   but  I  cannot  be   mistaken.     Congress 
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thought  differently— the  President  thought 
differently — and  the  next  Administration  have 
pursued  a  very  different  policy :  they  would  not 
even  recognize,  by  sending  Ministers,  till  the 
South  American  Governments  were  clearly  in 
possession  of  the  authority  in  those  States. 
And  this  policy,  no  doubt,  received  the  appro- 
bation of  the  then  Secretary  of  State,  (now 
President  of  the  United  States.)  Here,  then,  is 
a  question  on  which  these  gentlemen  were  at 
issue.  The  present  Secretary  of  State  was 
willing  to  go  to  war  in  1816  against  Spain. 
He  was,  of  course,  willing  to  incur  the  same 
risk  in  1818,  when  he  introduced  his  resolution 
to  recognize  the  independence  of  South  America. 
In  this  he  was  consistent :  I  disagreed  with  him 
then,  as  I  do  now.  But  he  was  consistent — ^he 
always  wanted  to  have  something  more  to  do 
in  that  contest  than  the  Administration,  or  the 
House  of  Representatives,  or  the  people  of  this 
country  were  willing  to  indulge  him  in.  The 
event  has  shown  that  we,  and  also  the  South 
American  States,  have  done  very  well  upon  the 
neutral  policy.  They  have  achieved  their  in- 
dependence without  foreign  aid,  and  we  have 
avoided  not  only  a  war  with  Spain,  but  we 
have  shown  to  the  world  that  we  will  not  offi- 
ciously interfere  in  the  affah-s  of  other  nations. 

This  Government  chose  its  own  time  for  re- 
cognition ;  after  the  most  deliberate  considera- 
tion, we  determined  to  acknowledge,  as  we 
have  always  done,  the  Government,  de  facto, 
without  waiting  till  it  might  suit  the  stubborn 
character  of  Spain  to  acknowledge  the  inde- 
pendence of  her  colonies,  which  she  did  not  do 
in  relation  to  Holland  for  near  half  a  century 
after  all  attempts  at  subjugation  had  seemed 
fruitless. 

I  have  said  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  President  and  Secretary  of  State, 
as  to  the  neutral  policy  of  this  country  in  rela- 
tion to  South  America ;  and  the  difference  be- 
tween them  was  this :  the  former  was  willing 
to  recognize,  when  it  could  be  done  without 
just  cause  of  war  with  the  mother  country — ^the 
latter  was  quite  willing,  if  not  anxious,  to  take 
part  in  that  war. 

We  have  been  almost  forbidden  to  look  into 
the  documents  on  our  table  for  evidence  of 
facts  in  relation  to  this  subject ;  but  I  will  take 
the  liberty  of  referring  to  a  paper  which  has 
not  been  laid  on  our  tables.  It  is  an  article 
which  made  its  appearance  in  a  paper  that  was 
then  under  an  engagement  to  have  the  patron- 
age of  the  State  Department,  and  which  now , 
prints  the  laws  "  by  authority."  This  article 
appeared,  when  all  was  quiet  in  this  country, 
on  the  subject  of  embarking  in  this  splendid 
scheme  of  a  mission  to  the  Confederated  As- 
sembly at  Panama.  It  is  remarkable,  too,  that 
this  article  appeared  about  the  time  of  the  con- 
versation held  at  the  Department  of  State,  last 
Spring,  with  the  Ministers  of  Colombia  and 
Mexico,  on  the  subject  of  our  invitation  to  that 
Congress.  This  article  is  evidently  written 
with  some  care,  and  presses  its  purpose  with 


both  zeal  and  ability,  through  a  channel  de- 
voted to  the  State  Department,  and  not  very 
friendly  to  the  President.  It  would  not  be 
presuming  much  upon  credulity  to  suppose 
that  it  might  have  passed  under  the  eye  of,  if 
it  had  not  been  written  by  an  amanuensis  of, 
the  Secretary  of  State  himself.  What  is  it? 
After  adverting  to  some  fact  stated  in  a  South 
American  paper,  it  proceeds  thus : 

"  It  has  been  announced  by  the  Government  of 
Colombia,  that  a  Congress  of  the  States  of  South 
America  will  probably  meet  at  Panama  in  the 
course  of  the  present  year.  Will  not  these  United 
States  be  represented  there  ?  Will  we  lose  the  op- 
portunity of  expressing,  by  an  ambassador,  at  least, 
our  fraternal  feelings  towards  the  other  inhabitants 
of  the  Continent? 

"  Let  them  propose  to  all  the  American  nations 
a  confederation.  The  details  of  so  magnificent  a 
work  would  require  long  and  laborious  considera- 
tion ;  but  the  leading  principle  should  be  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  constitution  something  like  our  own, 
by  which  an  Areopagus  or  Congress  should  watch 
over  the  mutual  relations  of  the  Confederated  States ; 
and  which  would  wield  the  force  of  the  Confederated 
States  in  defence  of  any  member  that  may  be  at- 
tacked ;  such  are  the  bases  which  would  insure  to 
us  power  and  peace,  and  secure  to  the  founders 
praise  and  gratitude  from  posterity.  It  is  a  practi- 
cable plan  now.  We  have,  at  present,  no  conflict- 
ing interests  with  one  another.  The  proposed 
scheme  is  intended  to  prevent  our  ever  having 
them  ;  or,  if  they  should  arise,  it  provides  for  their 
amicable  arrangement. 

"  It  is  objected  that  foreign  nations  will  view  the 
confederation  with  jealousy  :  I  answer,  first,  it  will 
be  strong  enough  to  conciliate  the  good,  and  regard 
the  rage  of  unjust  men  with  indifierence.  Treaties 
of  mere  alliance  have  not  hitherto  been  found  suffi- 
cient ;  they  have  almost  always  terminated  in  dis- 
gust, and  have  been  broken.  Secondly,  I  answer, 
that,  in  modern  times,  the  example  has  been  re- 
peatedly set  us.  The  Holy  Alliance  is  itself  an  ex- 
ample. The  Germanic  Confederation  as  it  wag,  and 
as  it  stands,  is  a  case  in  point.  The  Confederation 
of  the  Rhine  another.  The  former  union  of  the 
three  Crowns  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
another ;  as  also  the  former,  and  perhaps  present 
condition  of  the  dominions  of  the  empire  of  Austria. 
The  Heptarchy  of  England,  and  nearly  all  the  na- 
tions of  Europe  in  the  dark  ages,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  Greek  Confederation  in  ancient  times.  The 
errors  of  these  examples  are  before  us,  to  warn  us 
against  their  repetition,  and  to  instruct  us  how  to 
organize  our  confederation. 

"  This  scheme  of  a  general  Confederation  of  the 
Americas  is  submitted  to  the  public  as  a  means  of 
securing  power  abroad  and  peace  and  happiness  at 
home.  Humanity,  policy,  and  reason,  call  upon  us 
to  rivet  the  bonds  of  fraternal  affection,  &c.,  and  to 
guard,  with  a  sacred  vigilance,  against  the  rupture 
of  a  single  link.  A  confederation  alone  is  compe- 
tent to  this  duty.  Without  it  we  submit  to  the  or- 
dinary fate  of  other  nations  ;  jealousy,  discord,  and 
war,  whenever  any  nation  thinks  itself  strong 
enough  to  wage  one  with  impunity." 

This  article,  of  which  I  have  read  only  an  ex- 
tract, finds  its  way  to  Washington.  It  no  doubt 
met  the  eye  of  the  President,  who  must  have 
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been  at  that  time  very  mucli  alive  to  this  sub- 
ject. This  splendid  scheme  of  a  confederation 
of  the  Americas  was  not  suited  to  his  taste ; 
and  he,  of  course,  would  have  no  inclination  to 
be  moved  upon,  even  by  his  Secretary,  in  a 
matter  of  that  kind.  Soon  after  the  article 
made  its  appearance  in  "Washington,  we  find  it 
republished,  "by  request,"  in  the  National  In- 
telligencer, with  the  comment  which  I  beg 
leave  to  read : 

"  We  have  seen  the  purposes  for  which  the  states- 
men and  Government  of  Colombia  are  said  to  desire 
to  hold  a  Congress,  or  Amphictyonic  Council,  as  it 
has  been  called,  of  the  American  Governments,  to 
which  it  is  surmised  that  the  United  States  have 
been,  or  are  to  be,  invited  to  become  a  party.  We 
cannot  permit  this  proposition  to  pass  without  a  re- 
mark, lest  our  silence  might  be  taken  for  assent  to 
it,  in  any  shape ;  or  even  for  indifference  in  regard 
to  it,  so  far  as  this  nation  is  embraced  in  it.  If  the 
public  sentiment  be  in  accord  with  ours  on  this 
point,  we  shall  never  send  a  Representative  to  any 
Congress  of  nations,  whose  decisions  are  to  be  law 
for  this  nation.  Our  own  confederacy  insures  the 
power  and  the  mode  of  asserting  our  own  rights, 
and  vindicating  our  wrongs. 

"  By  an  alliance  with  any  other  nation  or  nations, 
it  is  obvious  we  shall  not  strengthen  but  expose 
ourselves.  We  should  lose,  by  any  such  alliance, 
the  independence  which  is  our  boast.  For  what  is 
independence  but  a  name,  if  the  question  of  peace, 
of  war,  &c.,  are  to  be  determined  for  us,  not  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  but  by  a  stupendous 
confederacy,  in  which  the  United  States  have  but  a 
single  vote."  "  It  will  be  seen  that  we  consider  the 
proposed  confederation  as  intended  to  possess  the 
powers,  as  well  as  the  name  of  the  ancient  council 
of  Amphictyons,  having  power  to  cause  obedience 
to  its  decrees.  It  is  surely  not  necessary  to  urge 
arguments  against  a  departure  from  that  cardinal 
principle  in  our  foreign  intercourse  which  distrusts 
and  rejects  alliances  with  foreign  nations  for  any 
purpose."  "Every  one  will  see  at  a  glance  the  vi- 
tal objections  there  are  to  this  Government's  coup- 
ling its  destinies  with  those  of  any  other  people  on 
earth." 

"  The  Amphictyons  of  Greece  were  a  body  neces- 
sary perhaps  in  that  age,  among  other  objects  to 
keep  alive  religious  institutions,  and  to  protect  its 
oracles.  We  have  no  sacred  wars  to  wage,  nor  oc- 
casion for  a  Holy  Alliance  to  protect  either  our  re- 
ligious or  our  poUtical  rights.  It  is  no  reason,  be- 
cause such  a  measure  has  found  favor  among  the 
nations  of  Europe,  that  it  should  be  resorted  to  by 
the  nations  of  America." 

"  We  have  spoken  of  the  proposed  Congress  of 
American  Governments  as  of  a  confederacy  of  those 
nations.  If,  however,  nothing  more  be  meant  than 
a  conference  of  Ministers,  &o.,  to  consult  upon  what 
the  interests  of  the  whole  may  seem  to  require,  we 
do  not  know  that  we  should  see  any  other  objec- 
tion to  it,  than  that  it  can  be  productive  of  nothing 
beneficial.  If  such  a  conference  were  proposed, 
perhaps  mere  courtesy  might  induce  an  assent  to  it 
on  the  part  of  this  Government,  were  it  only  to  as- 
sert the  doctrine  that,  in  becoming  independent  of 
the  Metropolitan  Governments,  the  Governments  of 
America  ought  not,  and,  as  far  as  respects  this  peo- 
ple, will  not,  be  independent  on  one  another." 

"  Against  the  magnificent  scheme  of  the  Phila- 


delphia Mutius,  we  enter  our  decided  protest.  We 
want  not  his  Areopagus,  any  more  than  we  do  the 
Amphictyons.  For  our  Areopagus,  we  are  satisfied 
with  our  bench  of  judges ;  and,  for  our  Council  of 
Amphictyons,  we  choose  our  Congress.  We  desire, 
in  fine,  to  be  members  of  no  confederation  but  that 
of  the  United  States." 

It  is  apparent,  at  a  single  glance,  that  this 
paper  was  written  by  some  person  who  had 
reflected  maturely  on  the  subject.  It  was  done 
■when  this  nation  was  not  dreaming  of  any 
schemes  being  on  foot  to  entangle  our  destinies 
with  South  America  at  Panama.  I  would 
appeal  to  every  one  who  has  paid  the  least  at- 
tention to  the  style  of  a  distinguished  function- 
ary of  this  Government,  whether  he  does  not 
perceive  a  most  striking  resemblance  to  it  in 
the  style  of  this  paper.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  waa 
written  by  no  every-day  scribbler.  If,  after. a 
comparison,  any  one  shall  doubt,  I  wiU  only 
say  he  is  more  sceptical  in  his  disposition  than 
I  will  acknowledge  myself  to  be.  I  wiU  not 
conceal  my  belief  as  to  the  authorship  of  the 
two  papers :  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  declare  that 
I  am  convinced  that  in  the  PhUadephia  paper 
was  written  under  the  eye  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  that  in  the  NationM  Intelligencer 
under  the  eye,  if  not  by  the  pen,  of  the  Presi- 
dent himself.  I  pretend  not  to  have  any  other 
evidence  of  this  fact  than  what  will  be  found 
in  the  articles,  the  circumstance  of  their  ap- 
pearance, and  the  known  opinion  of  these  two 
gentlemen  on  the  subject  discussed  in  the 
papers ;  I  wiH  not,  therefore,  be  suspected  of 
having  betrayed  any  confidence  in  relation  to 
any  supposed  knowledge  of  their  authorship. 
I  will  only  add,  that  the  last  contains  more 
good  sense,  upon  a  subject  somewhat  intricate, 
than  I  have  ever  seen  comprised  in  so  smaU  a 
space.  It  is,  in  my  judgment,  one  of  the  ablest 
papers  that  I  ever  put  my  eye  upon.  If  I  am 
correct  in  my  supposition  as  to  the  authorship, 
these  two  papers  will  give  us  the  free  and  un- 
trammelled opinions  of  the  two  statesmen  at 
the  head  of  the  Executive  Department  of  the 
Government  at  that  time.  These  opinions  are 
not  more  opposite  than  they  were  known  long 
since  to  have  been,  in  regard  to  our  connection 
with  South  America ;  hut  here  they  are  pre- 
sented in  distinct  and  imdisguised  colors,  clearly 
exhibited  and  easy  to  be  understood.  The 
Secretary  is  for  a  magnificent  scheme  of  con- 
federation of  the  Americas  in  the  grand  assem- 
bly at  Panama.  "  Treaties  of  mere  alliance  will 
not  do."  Then  he  runs  over  the  examples  of 
grand  Congresses  in  modern  times :  at  the  head 
of  these  is  the  "  Holy  Alliance  "  of  the  Euro- 
pean continent !  Excellent  example !  And  at 
the  tail,  the  heptarchy  of  England !  "  The  er- 
rors of  these  examples,"  says  he,  "  are  before  us, 
to  warn  us  against  their  repetition,  and  to  in- 
struct us  how  to  organize  our  confederation." 
But  we  find  the  President  protesting,  in  the 
most  decided  terms,  against  the  magnificent 
scheme  of  the  Secretary.  They  appear  to  have- 
been,  ia  fact,  as  opposite  as  the  Antipodes.   We 
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shall  presently  see  how  they  are  brought  to- 
gether. The  first  movement  made  by  the 
Secretary  was  his  conversation  with  Mr.  Obre- 
gon  and  Mr.  Salazar,  which,  he  carefully  tells 
us,  was  held,  at  their  instance,  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  The  result  of  this  verbal  con- 
ference is  to  procure  a  sort  of  invitation,  or, 
rather,  an  inquiry,  whether  it  would  be  agreea- 
ble to  the  United  States  to  be  invited.  The 
Secretary  received  it  with  great  complaisance, 
but  somewhat  coyish,  no  doubt.  He  reports 
the  matter  to  the  President,  who  desires  to 
know  the  "  objects  of  the  Congress  and  its  mode 
of  organization  and  action ;  "  and,  if  these  pre- 
liminary matters  could  be  arranged,  the  Presi- 
dent was  willing  to  send  Ministers  to  Panama. 
The  answer  of  the  President  was  communicated 
to  Mr.  Obregon  and  Mr.  Salazar  verbally,  (I 
could  wish  it  had  been  in  writing,  and  then 
there  could  have  been  no  mistakes  or  misun- 
derstandings about  it.)  These  gentlemen  write 
home  to  their  Governments,  and,  on  the  2d  and 
8d  of  November,  they  inform  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  having  received  further  instruction 
to  give  us  an  invitation  to  the  Congress.  Mr. 
Salazar  informs  him  of  the  objects  which  it  was 
.expected  we  would  take  a  part  in  the  consid- 
eration of:  but  he  says  not  a  word  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  "  organization  and  mode  of  action  " 
of  the  Congress,  not  any  more  than  if  it  had 
never  been  presented  to  his  attention.  He 
seems  to  understand  that,  if  the  President  ap- 
proved of  the  subjects  to  be  discussed,  he 
would  send  a  Minister  to  represent  the  United 
States  at  the  Congress ;  no  other  condition  is 
adverted  to  upon  which  the  invitation  was  ac- 
cepted. 

Mr.  Obregon  seems  to  have  understood  this 
verbal  communication  of  the  Secretary  some- 
what differently,  viz :  That  the  only  condition 
of  our  acceptance  was,  "that  our  neutrality 
with  Spain  should  not  be  violated,  and  that  the 
President  should  be  informed  of  the  affairs 
with  which  the  Congress  was  to  be  occupied, 
and  of  the  uniformity  of  the  credentials  or  au- 
thorization of  the  respective  Representatives :  " 
■ — ^now  the  condition  required  by  the  President 
was,  that  the  preliminary  points,  including  the 
mode  of  organization  and  action,  "  should  be 
satisfactorily  arranged,"  and  not,  as  Mr.  Obre- 
gon supposes,  that  he  should  merely  be  in- 
formed of  them.  There  is  an  evident  misun- 
derstanding between  them.  Mr.  Obregon  does 
not  even  seem  to  know  the  conditions  required 
by  the  President :  for  he  does  not  advert  to 
them  at  all ;  neither  he  nor  Mr.  Salazar  says  a 
word  about  "  the  mode  of  organization  and  ac- 
tion," in  the  Congress,  nor  afford  any  evidence 
that  such  an  inquiry  had  been  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  State.  Nor  do  we  yet  know  any 
thing  on  that  subject ;  although  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  body  must  determine  whether  it  is 
a  confederation  or  a  diplomatic  council.  We 
are,  to  this  moment,  wholly  in  the  dark  on  this 
important  point,  whether  it  acts  by  the  com- 
mon will  of  a  mtgority,  or  two-thirds,  or  three- 


fourths,  or  whether  unanimity  is  required. 
This  was  evidently  a  serious  difficulty ;  but  no 
explanation  had  arrived  on  the  third  of  No- 
vember, and  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost. 
But  this  difficulty  was  got  over  in  some  way. 
After  deliberating  twenty-seven  days,  the  Presi- 
dent agreed  to  waive  all  his  objections  to  the 
organization  of  an  Areopagus,  or  Amphictyonic 
league,  and  determines  to  consider  the  assem- 
bly as  merely  "  consultative  "  in  the  first  in- 
stance. (I  regret  this  qualification.  If  he 
should  ad^apt  the  instructions  of  our  Ministers 
to  such  a  body,  and  it  should  turn  out  to  be  a 
confederated  body,  acting  by  a  common  will, 
voting  by  a  majority,  or  two-thirds,  &c.,  what 
will  he  then  do  ?  Will  he  send  the  Ministers 
into  the  assembly,  and  suffer  the  interests  of 
this  people  to  be  voted  upon  by  a  foreign  Con- 
gress?) This  is  the  President's  first  waiver 
in  this  contest  with  his  Secretary.  Now  let  us 
see  what  advance  the  Secretary  makes  to  meet 
him.  He  has  apparently  waived  his  magnifi- 
cent scheme  of  "  confederating  the  Americans," 
and  is  content  to  make  some  treaty-stipula- 
tions: and  what  are  these?  Mere  entering 
wedges!  Yes,  sir,  I  beg  attention  to  the 
words,  mere  entering  wedges,  to  open  the 
way  by  degrees  for  future  operations.  I  want 
to  see  no  such  entering  wedges  in  the  hands  of 
a  man  who  combines  so  much  of  qualities 
rarely  combined,  viz.  temerity  and  persever- 
ance. But  the  President  does  not  consent, 
after  the  debates  in  the  Senate,  to  make  treaty 
stipulations,  involving  our  neutrality.  They 
finally  agree,  however,  to  propose  a  stipulation 
that  each  country  will  defend  its  own  terri- 
tory from  foreign  colonization,  and  to  make  a 
joint  declaration  about  European  interference  in 
the  affairs  of  South  America.  This,  it  was  sup- 
posed, could  do  no  harm ;  and  here  these  two 
very  distinguished  statesmen  have  come  to- 
gether, and  this  is  what  we  are  called  upon  to 
spend  $100,000  of  the  public  money  for,  in 
order  to  make  our  appearance  at  the  splendid 
Congress  at  Panama. 

The  President  seems  to  think  he  has  rendered 
the  measure  harmless,  and  the  Secretary  is 
satisfied  with  having  secured  his  entering 
wedges.  But  there  is  one  point  to  which  I 
beg  the  attention  of  the  committee,  because  it 
is  yet  unsettled.  The  President,  in  every  com- 
munication on  the  subject,  promises  not  to 
"  commit  our  neutrality ;  "  when  the  Secretary 
speaks  on  this  subject,  he  always  uses  the 
words  "  present  neutrality."  Now,  we  know 
that  a  stipulation  of  alliance,  offensive  and  de- 
fensive, to  take  effect  in  any  future  struggle, 
would  not  commit  our  present  neutrality ;  but 
it  might  commit,  most  dangerously,  our  future 
neutrality.  There  is,  then,  a  difference  between 
the  two  expressions,  which  is  intended  to  mean 
something. 

I  have  said  that  the  documents  do  not  show 
any  evidence  of  entire  reconciliation  on  this 
point.  Now  let  us  see  who  has  gained  his 
point.    The  Secretary  of  State  writes  a  circular 
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to  Messrs.  Salazar,  Obregon,  and  Canas,  inform- 
ing them  of  the  acceptance  of  the  invitation, 
upon  the  terms,  and  for  the  purposes  proposed 
by  them,  in  the  following  words :  "  He  (the 
President)  has  therefore  resolved,  should  the 
Senate  give  their  advice  and  consent,  to  send 
Commissioners  to  the  Congress  at  Panama. 
Whilst  they  will  not  be  authorized  to  enter 
upon  any  deliberation,  or  concur  in  any  acts, 
inconsistent  with  the  present  neutral  position 
of  the  United  States,  and  its  obligations,  they 
will  be  fully  empowered  and  instructed  upon 
all  questions  likely  to  arise  in  the  Congress, 
on  the  subjects  in  which  the  nations  of  America 
have  a  common  interest." 

This  is  a  letter  purporting  to  have  been 
written  by  direction  of,  and  under  the  inspec- 
tion of,  the  President  himself;  whether  it  was 
so,  I  know  not ;  but  it  is  a  formal  declaration 
of  the  position  our  Ministers  are  to  assume  at 
the  Congress,  and  a  copy  of  it  is,  before  this 
time,  with  the  Governments  of  Mexico,  Colom- 
bia, and  Guatemala.  It  contains  no  reservation 
as  to  objects  affecting  our  future  neutrality ; 
and  I  take  it  for  granted,  from  this  material 
fact,  and  from  every  thing  on  that  subject, 
throughout  the  whole  documents,  that  it  is 
intended  to  adopt  measures  which  ma^,  and 
probably  will,  affect  the  future  neutral  relations 
of  this  country.  Now,  if  the  case  was  present- 
ed for  my  solemn  determination  at  this  moment, 
I  would  rather  commit  the  .present  neutrality 
of  this  nation,  by  immediately  embarking  in 
the  war  between  Spain  and  South  America, 
than  to  form  any  entangling  alliance,  or  stipula- 
tion, which  would  oblige  us  to  embark  in  war 
hereafter,  the  merits  of  which  I  could  not 
now  determine  on.  Before  I  would  consent  to 
pledge  this  country  in  any  war,  even  of  our 
own,  I  would  be  sure  that  we  had  justice  on 
our  side ;  and  how  much  less  willing  should  we 
be  to  commit  ourselves  in  a  future  war,  in 
defence  of  a  foreign  country,  without  the  possi- 
bility of  such  an  assurance  ? 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  this  question  seems 
to  remain  unsettled  between  the  President  and 
his  Secretary,  my  belief  is,  that  the  President 
disinclines  to  commit  the  present  or  future  neu- 
trality of  the  country.  But  not  so  with  the  Secre- 
tary :  he,  in  perfect  consistency  with  his  whole 
policy,  would  hazard  both,  if  it  would  aid  him  in 
accomplishing  his  grand  scheme  of  confederating 
the  two  Americas,  by  which,  as  his  Mutius  says, 
we  should  acquire  so  much  "power  abroad." 
Sir,  we  do  not  want  any  power  abroad,  except 
that  moral  power  which  justice  and  neutral 
policy,  and  afaithful  attention  to  our  concerns  at 
home,  will  give  us.  I,  therefore,  will  not  vote 
for  an  unqualified  approbation  of  this  mission. 
I  have  no  difficulty  about  the  question  of  appro- 
priation. I  will  not,  so  far  as  my  vote  will 
prevent  it,  surrender  the  powers  vested  in  this 
House  by  the  constitution.  If  I  did,  I  should 
betray  the  interests  of  the  people  who  sent  me 
here,  whose  approbation,  connected  with  a 
consciousness  of  having  faithfully  performed 


my  duty  to  them,  is  the  highest  reward  I  can 
desire. 

In  my  judgment,  the  material  question  to  be 
decided  is,  whether  we  will  approve  of  the 
purposes  avowedly  intended  to  be  effected  at 
Panama,  as  appears  by  the  documents,  at  the 
hazard  of  an  entanglement,  which  no  one  can 
see  the  end  of  ?  I  have  shown,  I  think,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  every  one  who  hears  me,  that 
the  President  and  Secretary  of  State  have  been 
at  variance  themselves  on  the  subject,  and  that 
their  own  deliberate  views  were  so  opposite,  as 
to  be  utterly  irreconcilable,  upon  any  rule  or 
principle  of  action:  and  hence  it  is  we  find, 
throughout  the  whole  of  these  documents,  pur- 
poses and  doctrines  so  incoherent,  incongruous, 
ambiguous,  and  incomprehensible.  I  venture 
to  say,  and  will  appeal  for  the  truth  to  any 
candid,  dispassionate  man  in  this  House,  or  out 
of  it,  to  say  whether  he  believes  such  another 
medley  was  ever  presented  to  any  deliberative 
body,  in  an  enlightened  age.  Well  may  gentle- 
men try  to  sneer  at  us,  or  in  any  other  way  put 
us  out  of  the  notion  of  looking  into  these  docu- 
ments. One  thing  only  is  certain  in  them : 
that  is,  the  evidence  of  a  deliberate  purpose  to 
adopt  a  new  policy  for  this  country,  by  forming 
a  political  connection  with  the  South  American 
nations.  To  this  purpose,  in  whatever  shape  it 
may  be  presented,  I  never  can  give  my  consent 
— and  I  object  to  it,  not  much  more  on  account 
of  its  changing  our  old  and  settled  policy,  than 
on  account  of  the  doctrines  which  have  been 
advanced  to  sustain  it,  and  without  which 
doctrines  it  could  not  receive  fifty  votes  in  this 
House. 

The  doctrines  asserted  to  defeat  this  amend- 
ment, are  the  same  identical  doctrines  which 
prevailed  in,  and  were  the  cause  of,  "  the  reign 
of  terror."  They  are  based  upon  the  idea  of 
Executive  infallibility,  and  that  of  the  duty  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  support,  by 
approval,  when  that  might  be  necessary,  every 
act  incidentally  involved  in  the  Executive 
duties.  We  are  told,  in  this  republican  age, 
that  this  House  must  not  speak  about  our 
foreign  policy — because  it  belongs  to  the  Execu- 
tive; and  that,  when  he  speaks,  we  must  obey. 
Sir,  these  are  doctrines  suited  better  for  tyrants 
and  slaves  than  freemen.  Let  them  once  be 
sanctioned,  and  a  single  step  farther  will  make 
another  sedition  law :  for,  if  we  have  no  right 
to  speak  on  public  measures,  it  is  but  anotlier 
step  to  say  the  people  have  no  right  to  speak, 
and  if  they  have  no  right  to  speak,  you  have  a 
right  to  stop  them  from  speaking.  Such  is  the 
course  of  reasoning  which  led  to  the  encroach- 
ment on  liberty  in  the  day  of  that  famous  law. 
I  refer  not  to  the  reign  of  the  first  Adams,  that 
dark  period  of  our  history,  with  any  pleasure : 
far  from  it;  but  to  look  for  beacons  to  warn  us 
of  the  dangers  which  surround  us. 

Is  it  not  true  that  some  gentlemen  are  looking 
for  a  revival  of  the  principles  which  predomi- 
nated in  that  day?  What  did  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Webstkk)  mean,  when, 
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he,  in  a  tone  of  significant  complaint,  said,  the 
gentleman  from  Delaware  was  the  last  man  in 
the  House  from  whom  he  would  have  expected 
the  avowal  of  the  opinions  urged  in  support  of 
this  amendment  ?  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  come  to 
this,  in  the  first  year  of  this  new  era,  that  we 
shaU  hear  tlie  old  repudiated  doctrines  of  '98, 
which  have  heen  buried  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  boldly  revived  and  reasserted!  I 
would  be  glad  to  know  what  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  meant  by  the  rebuke, 
unless  he  thought  he  had  some  claims  on  the 
gentleman  from  Delaware,  as  a  disciple  of  those 
repudiated  doctrines.  I  do  not  know  that  the 
gentleman  from  Delaware  ever  avowed  such 
opinions ;  but  I  do  know,  there  was  a  time 
when  these  gentlemen  pursued  different  roads, 
and  which,  in  my  judgment,  involved  an 
unerring  test  of  public  virtue;  and  beyond 
that  period,  I  do  not  wish  to  go  to  find  party 
distinctions.  I  can  find  a  sufiicient  test  there, 
for  my  political  friendships.  In  the  late  war — 
the  second  war  of  Independence — when  we 
•were  contending  with  the  most  powerful  nation 
of  the  earth ;  the  enemy  laying  waste  every 
village,  and  even  cottage,  within  tlie  reach  of 
his  power ;  when  fiscal  embarrassments  pressed 
heavy  upon  us ;  when,  in  fact,  the  country  was 
bleeding  at  every  pore,  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware  had  shouldered  his  musket,  and  march- 
ed to  meet  and  fight  the  enemies  of  his  country, 
as  did  my  honorable  colleague,  (Mr.  Buch- 
anan,) and  many  others  of  the  same  political 
faith. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask,  where  then  was 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  ?  I  can  tell 
you,  sir.  I  was  a  member  of  the  same  Con- 
gress with  him.  Many  of  my  constituents,  and 
those  of  my  colleagues,  were  suffering  every 
thing  which  the  human  constitution  could 
endure,  braving  the  enemy  on  the  northern 
frontier,  or  blanching  in  cold  and  comfortless 
tents  on  the  shores.  Their  sufferings  were 
aggravated  by  the  want  of  the  common  neces- 
saries of  life.  I  speak  from  knowledge  and 
experience,  and  not  at  random,  when  I  say, 
that  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  was 
then  engaged,  not  only  in  withholding  the 
supplies,  but  literally  lashing  with  pinions  the 
arms  of  the  brave  defenders  of  his  country, 
and  in  devising  every  means  which  his  capa- 
cious mind  could  conceive  to  resist  a  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war ;  identified  with  every 
combination  and  faction,  Hartford  Convention 
and  all,  to  unnerve  the  arm  and  weaken  the 
power  of  the  Government,  when  the  enemy 
was  at  our  doors,  and  his  bayonet  at  our  breast. 
Sir,  the  gentleman  stood  in  the  same  relation 
to  the  domestic  enemies  of  his  country  then, 
that  he  now  does  to  most  of  the  opponents  of 
this  amendment.  He  was  their  Magnus  Apollo  I 
To  him  they  looked  for  guidance  in  every 
movement ;  he  had  only  to  wave  his  hand,  and 
they  obeyed  the  signal.  But  the  country  tri- 
umphed without  his  aid ;  the  war  terminated 
in  a  blaze  of  glory.    The  nation  still  feels,  and,  I 


trust,  will  never  cease  to  feel,  the  beneficial  con- 
sequences of  the  heroism  displayed  in  that  war. 
But  none  of  these  feelings  found  a  place  in  the 
breast  of  the  orator  at  the  laying  of  the  founda- 
tion stone  of  the  Monument  of  Bunker's  Hill  1 
Ill-fated  Bunker  Hill  I  Illustrious  mound !  conse- 
crated to  virtue,  liberty,  and  love  of  country  I 
Thy  glory  was  perfected  1  Alas  1  that  it  should 
have  been  stained  by  an  oration  on  thy  summit, 
in  which  all  the  glorious  achievements  of  the 
second  war  of  Independence  were  carefully  re- 
membered to  be  forgotten !  Can  I,  while  I  feel 
the  responsibility  of  my  station ;  can  I,  knowing 
these  things,  be  expected  to  act  upon  faith  with 
the  gentleman  ?  No,  sir  I  I  cannot  be  led  away 
by  the  sympathies  of  any  man  for  foreign  coun- 
tries, who  had  so  little  for  his  own  in  the  hour 
of  her  greatest  perils.  Sir,  we  have  heard  much 
about  faction ;  not,  indeed,  within  these  walls, 
except  in  the  form  of  echo.  According  to  my 
understanding  of  the  word,  there  is  no  sin 
tolerated  by  human  laws  which  I  do  so  much 
abhor  and  abominate.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  whip- 
per-in, whose  father  and  brother  have  lately 
received  distinguished  appointments  from  the 
present  Administration,  has  sought,  with  what 
success  I  know  not,  to  pay  the  family  debt,  by  de- 
nouncing as  a  factionist  every  member  in  either 
House  who  is  disposed,  in  time  of  profound 
peace,  to  "  deliberate,"  when  the  Executive  calls 
upon  him  to  "  act."  Mr.  Chairman,  the  charge 
of  "  faction,  unprincipled  faction,"  comes  with 
an  iU  grace  from  such  a  tamOy.  The  father 
was  one  of  the  fathers  of  a  factious  combina- 
tion, during  the  late  war,  not  less  wicked  in  its 
motives  than  the  Hartford  Convention  itself  in 
its  worst  aspect.  He  opposed,  in  the  other 
branch,  with  all  his  power,  and  most  insidiously 
too,  every  measure  intended  to  give  vigor  to 
the  prosecution  of  the  war.  Another  member 
of  the  family,  a  brother,  was  a  member  of  this 
House  at  that  time,  and  he  declared  upon  this 
floor  that  the  then  President  of  the  United  States 
(one  among  the  most  virtuous  and  intelligent 
men  of  this  or  any  other  age)  "  deserved  a 
halter  1" 

I  regret,  in  the  course  of  my  public  duties,  to 
be  under  the  necessity  of  thus  referring  to  the 
conduct  of  a  man,  venerable  by  age,  and  highly 
respectable  for  his  early  services ;  but  the  con- 
duct of  public  men  is  always  a  proper  subject 
for  animadversion,  and  I  act  on  the  defensive. 
Are  we  to  sit  in  silence,  when  assailed  from 
such  a  quarter  as  a  faction,  "  an  unprincipled 
faction,"  because,  when  the  great  interests  of 
the  country  are  under  our  consideration,  we 
choose  to  examine  them  for  oui-selves,  as  it  is 
our  perfect  right  and  solemn  duty  to  do?  I 
may  be  excused,  I  hope,  for  indulging  some 
sensibility  under  such  a  charge.  I  have  seen, 
and  therefore  know,  something  about  faction. 
I  do  not  recur  to  these  recollections  through 
any  feeling  of  malevolence,  but  to  point  where 
the  beacons  are  that  will  guard  us  from  some 
dangerous  rocks  and  shoals,  in  the  way  of  our 
voyage  of  life.    I  well  remember  when  faction 
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reared  her  haggard  mien  -within ''this  House, 
and  had  determined  that  nothing  should  satisfy 
her  vindictive  rage  hut  the  expulsion,  per  fas 
aut  nefas,  of  every  puhlic  functionary  from  the 
Departments  of  the  Government,  or  that  they 
should  stipulate  to  take  into  the  Oahinet  a  ma- 
jority of  the  worthy  faotionists  themselves. 
That  was  faction !  It  was  in  the  most  gloomy 
period  of  the  war.  Every  heart  which  had  a 
spark  of  patriotism  was  anxious  for  the  cause 
of  the  nation.  Many,  who  had  been  opposed 
to  the  declaration  of  the  war,  had  then  deter- 
mined to  defend  the  country.  Such  was  the 
disposition  of  a  great  number  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, especially  in  the  Middle  and  Southern 
States ;  but,  as  the  clouds  of  adversity  lowered 
on  us,  faction  reared  her  crest  still  higher.  The 
greater  the  diflSculties  and  dangers,  the  more 
bold  and  arrogant  was  she. 

I  cannot  dismiss  this  subject  without  advert- 
ing to  an  incident  in  that  period  of  our  history 
never  to  be  forgotten.  New  Orleans,  the  Key 
of  our  Western  Empire,  was  invested  by  the 
most  formidable  army  that  had  ever  placed  a 
hostile  foot  on  our  shores.  The  only  defence 
was  a  mere  handful  of  raw  militia,  led  on 
indeed  by  one  of  the  most  gallant  men  that 
ever  lived  1  yet  provided  with  nothing  for  a 
vigorous  defence,  but  the  force  of  his  genius, 
and  their  own  strong  arms  and  patriotic  hearts. 
Congress  was  in  session ;  we  were  waiting  in 
the  most  anxious  suspense,  apprehending  a  most 
fearful  catastrophe.  Two  weeks  passed  away 
without  a  mail.  The  faotionists  had  predicted 
what  they  wished  to  be  true,  that  Jackson  was 
defeated,  and  New  Orleans  sacked.  At  length 
the  glorious  news  arrived ;  the  letters  to  the 
War  Department  were  sent  to  the  chamber 
of  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  early  in  the 
morning,  and  read  in  one  of  the  committee 
rooms,  over  and  over  and  over  again,  to  the 
successive  throngs  that  crowded  in  to  hear  the 
joyous  news.  Wheij  this  scene  was  over,  the 
members  returned  to  the  hall:  the  different 
parties  then  occupied  different  sides  of  the 
House.  On  the  one  side  was  a  scene  of  inces- 
sant greetings,  salutations,  and  congratulations, 
approaching  to  ecstasy.  On  the  other — sat 
faction !  Yes,  gloomy  faction !  with  dark  and 
lowering  brow,  pondering  in  sullen  silence  upon 
the  causes  and  consequences  of  this  death-blow 
to  her  last  hope.  Sir,  no  human  tongue  can 
describe  that  scene,  as  it  now  presents  itself  to 
my  memory.  If  I  could,  I  would  gladly  forget 
every  thing  on  one  side  of  the  picture,  while  I 
would  cherish,  to  my  latest  breath,  every  thing 
on  the  other.  But,  sir,  while  these  recollections 
remain,  it  is  impossible  that  I  can  consent  to 
sacrifice  any  interest  of  my  country,  because  I 
may  dislike  the  men  who  may  happen  to  be  in 
power.  Neither  can  I  put  myself  in  the  wake  of 
any  men,  associated  with  the  most  wicked 
faotionists  of  that  day,  and  seeking  to  entan- 
gle our  country  in  a  foreign  alliance,  by 
way  of  a  "  speculative  experiment,"  to  divert 
public  attention  from  their  own  political  sins. 


Mr.  AjEOHER. — The  President  had  said  that 
objects  of  the  highest  importance,  in  reference 
to  the  general  welfare  of  the  human  race,  and 
bearing  on  our  own  specially,  would  engage  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  at  Panama ;  that  the 
lapse  of  many  centuries  might  probably  fail  to 
present  an  occasion  so  favorable  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  some  of  the  most  essential  of  those 
objects ;  that  "  among  the  topics  to  be  present- 
ed for  discussion,  there  was  scarcely  one  in 
jfhich  the  results  of  the  meeting  wUl  not  deeply 
affect  the  interests  of  the  United  States."  And 
yet,  what  does  he  allege  as  the  primary  induce- 
ment to  the  deputation  of  the  mission  ?  A  com- 
pliment— a  manifestation  of  courtesy  to  the  new 
States  of  South  America.  This  would  be  with 
him  a  suflBcient  reason  for  the  rejection  of  the 
measure.  He  could  not  consent  to  institute  a 
mission  of  this  delicacy,  to  be  confided  to  the 
discretion  of  an  officer  who  held  language  of 
this  sort.  The  manifestation  of  courtesy  to  the 
new  States  of  South  America !  And  where  was 
this  manifestation  of  courtesy  to  end !  Had  we 
not  been  the  first  to  recognize  these  States — 
sent  Ministers  before  they  were  received — ne- 
gotiated with  Spain,  with  all  the  great  European 
powers,  to  obtain  the  recognition  of  their  inde- 
pendence ?  Is  further  evidence  required !  He 
was  afraid,  that  by  multiplying  endorsements  on 
our  bill,  we  should  bring  our  credit  into  hazard. 
He  would  admit  that  objects  of  importance  were 
connected  with  the  mission,  and  there  was  a 
remark  of  general  application  to  them.  Why 
not  pursue  the  usual  obvious  mode  of  separate 
negotiation  with  the  several  States,  instead  of 
negotiation  in  Congress?  This  last  mode  had 
undoubtedly  a  less  degree  of  facility  to  recom- 
mend it.  With  three  of  the  most  considerable 
of  the  new  powers,  we  have  effected  treaties  by 
the  former  mode,  embracing  all  the  objects  we 
had  proposed.  Why  deviate  from  a  method 
which  had  been  thus  successful,  or  distrust  its 
results,  in  relation  to  the  remaining  States  ?  The 
President  had  informed  us  of  the  auspicious  re- 
sults and  promise  of  the  mode  of  negotiation  we 
had  been  pursuing,  yet,  in  tlie  same  breath,  re- 
commends this  mission.  What  reasoning  was 
there  in  this  ?  Consider  the  several  objects  sug- 
gested. To  obtain  regular  information  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Congress.  To  supply  a  defi- 
nite explanation  of  our  views  and  policy.  These 
were  proper  objects.  Did  they  require  our  par- 
ticipation in  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress, 
and  engagements  in  the  questionable  course  of 
its  policy  ?  commercial  arrangements,  and  the 
adjustment  of  the  doctrine  of  blockade?  The 
former,  as  far  as  we  had  proposed,  had  already 
been  attained,  or  were  in  a  certain  course  of  at- 
tainment, by  ordinary  negotiation ;  and  on  the 
subject  of  blockade,  no  adjustment  was  required. 
There  had  been  no  contest  on  the  principle, 
amid  all  the  contention  which  the  application 
had  occasioned.  The  controversy  related  to  the 
application  only.  The  just  doctrine  was  per- 
fectly understood — threatened  with  no  disturb- 
ances, and  had  been  recognized  without  hesi- 
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tation  by  the  only  one  of  the  new  States  with 
which  a  question  had  arisen  on  the  subject. 
Then  no  Congress  was  wanted  to  settle  this 
matter. 

But  there  are  reserves.  The  Slave  Trade  and 
the  island  of  Hayti.  There  is  no  gentleman  on 
this  floor  who  does  not  believe  the  policy  of 
this  country  on  these  points  should  be  inexo- 
rably fixed,  without  reference  to  other  objects 
or  other  nations.  By  relaxing  our  policy  on 
these  subjects,  we  shall  bring  a  moral  and  polit- 
ical contagion  into  our  country.  We  can  only 
act  with  an  exclusive  reference  to  our  own  pe- 
culiar views.  Why  should  not  the  South  Ameri- 
can nations  admit  Haytien  vessels  and  black 
Ministers?  They  have  or  may  recognize  the 
independence  of  that  island,  and  are  influenced 
by  none  of  those  objections  which  have  weight 
with  us.  What  ground  of  objection  can  we 
have  ?  How  can  we  then,  situated— fettered 
as  we  are,  ask  them  to  go  into  negotiations  on 
these  points  ?  We  cannot  change  our  policy  : 
where  then  is  the  advantage  of  negotiation, 
where  the  fairness?  Shall  we  ask  them  to 
change  their  policy?  Can  any  fair  and  reason- 
able man  consent  to  go  into  the  Congress  of 
Panama  to  deliberate  on  this  subject  ? 

Again:  as  to  Cuba  and  Porto  Eico.  Some 
gentlemen,  who  are  said  to  be  in  opposition  to 
this  mission,  say,  we  ought  not  to  go  into  dis- 
cussion on  these  points,  because  our  Govern- 
ment stands  committed.  Mr.  Clay  has  stated, 
in  official  communications,  that,  whilst  we  could 
not  see  with  iadifierence  the  transfer  of  these 
islands  to  any  European  power,  neither  could 
we  be  justified  in  opposing  their  acquisition  by 
one  of  the  South  American  States  by  a  lawful 
operation  of  war.  It  was  affirmed,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  these  pledges  were  of  no  force  ;  that  in 
reference  to  obvious  and  high  considerations  of 
interest,  we  should  do  wrong  to  suffer  the  South 
American  Governments  to  seize  these  islands. 
Both  by  those  who  are  opposed  to  this  measure, 
and  those  who  defend  it,  we  are  shown  to  be 
in  a  situation  in  which  we  cannot  act  in  relation 
to  those  islands.  It  would  be  an  insult  to  send 
Ministers  under  these  circumstances.  He  did 
not  see,  however,  that  we  are  committed  on 
this  subject  either  to  one  course  or  another.  He 
denied  that  there  is  any  settled  principle  which 
is  referable  to  this  subject.  Our  policy  should 
vary  according  to  circumstances.  Ought  we  to 
allow  a  transfer  of  these  islands  to  any  European 
power?  If  the  power  to  which  they  are  trans- 
ferred be  a  weak  power,  we  could  have  no  ob- 
jection. Again :  as  to  the  mode  of  transfer.  If 
the  transfer  be  made  by  a  lawful  mode,  who 
would  say  we  ought  to  interfere  to  prevent  the 
cession  of  these  islands  ?  How  could  doctrine 
of  this  character  be  maintained  ?  Let  a  case  be 
Stated  to  exemplify  it:  Suppose  that  Spain 
should  enter  into  a  treaty  with  France,  by  which 
France  should  say  to  her,  you  shall  give  up  those 
islands,  and  we  will  then  withdraw  our  troops 
from  your  territory,  and  permit  you  to  remodel 
your  political  constitution  on  a  basis  of  free- 


dom." Who  would  consent  to  condemn  Spain 
to  such  slavish  subservience  as  to  compel  her 
to  refuse  such  an  ofier?  Who  would  consent 
to  tell  her  she  is  not  at  liberty  to  make  such 
terms?  He  knew,  nor  could  conceive  of  any 
authority  which  could  be  shown  for  such  an  in- 
fringement of  the  right  to  transfer  territory  on 
the  part  of  the  lawful  possessor.  If  Spain 
transfer  these  islands,  shall  we  adopt  a  course 
which  is  in  opposition  to  the  principles  and 
practice  of  public  law  and  justice?  Can  we 
remodel  the  laws  of  nations  so  as  to  make  them 
conform  exclusively  to  our  views  and  interests? 
We  ought  not  to  do  so  if  we  could.  With  his 
consent  we  would  not  attempt  to  do  so.  There 
is  no  danger  so  great,  so  much  to  be  dreaded, 
as  the  perpetration  of  injustice  to  a  power 
weaker  than  ourselves.  If  there  was  any  man 
who  could  hold  the  opinion  that  this  course  is  to 
be  defended,  he  would  not  hold  this  opinion. 
Such  was  not  the  opinion  which  conld  be  re- 
conciled with  interest  any  more  than  justice  or 
generosity.  The  Secretary  of  State  did  not  see 
how  we  could  prevent  this  transfer  to  the  South 
American  States,  if  made  by  lawful  operation 
of  war.  On  the  contrary,  there  were  gentle- 
men on  this  floor  who  had  spoken  of  resistance 
in  this  event — who  had  said  we  ought  to  re- 
sist any  attempt  to  take  possession  of  these 
islands  by  the  South  American  Governments. 
He  was  not  prepared  to  say,  when  these  Govern- 
ments had  but  one  way  of  wounding  their  ad- 
versaries, and  that  was  by  taking  possession  of 
these  islands,  that  we  ought  to  interfere  to  pre- 
vent it.  If,  according  to  their  own  view  of 
their  own  policy  and  their  own  interests;  if, 
with  a  view  to  facilitate  their  ultimate  triumph, 
and  the  recognition  of  their  independence,  they 
should  think  fit  to  proceed  in  this  way,  it  would 
be  the  mere  violence  of  power  for  us  to  say  to 
them  that  they  should  not  so  proceed.  He  could 
not  see  how  such  a  proceeding  would  interfere 
fatally  with  our  interests ;  he  did  not  see  how 
it  came  in  such  perilous  conflict  with  our  policy. 
If,  however,  it  does ;  if  its  tendency  was  to 
set  up  a  formidable  power  within  a  league  of 
our  own  sljores ;  if  it  would  set  up  on  our  im- 
mediate frontier  a  threatening,  powerful,  and 
petrifying  despotism ;  even  under  such  aggra- 
vated circumstances,  he  would  not  say  to  a 
weaker  power,  "Because  we  are  strong,  and 
you  are  weak,  I  will  check  your  lawful  course, 
and  defeat  your  fair  purposes."  No.  Perish  the 
Southern  States — perish  rather  the  country  to 
which  he  belonged!  Perish  all  that  was  near 
and  dear  to  him  in  heart  and  hope,  before  he 
would  hold  language  so  selfish  and  unmanly — 
the  language  of  such  a  cold  and  withering  tyr- 
anny. 

We  ought  not,  then,  to  go  to  Panama.  By  the 
one  party  it  is  argued  that  we  are  committed  on 
one  side,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  go ;  by  the 
other  party  it  is  contended  that  we  are  com- 
mitted on  the  other  side,  and  therefore  ought 
not  to  go.  He  was  of  opinion  that  we  stand 
uncommitted  on  all  sides,  and  therefore  we 
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ought  not  to  go,  to  commit  ourselves.  Sup- 
pose that  Great  Britain  should,  by  unjust 
means,  obtain  possession  of  these  islands,  are 
■we  prepared,  even  in  this  event,  to  make  re- 
sistance? What  is  the  true  character  of  our 
policy  ?  Suppose  Spain  should  cede  the  islands, 
to  Great  Britain,  shall  we  say  to  her,  "  You  must 
not  negotiate  on  this  point?"  Suppose  that 
Great  Britain  should  refuse  to  listen  to  any 
suggestions  or  remonstrances  of  ours,and  should 
say  she  will  hold  these  islands:  what  can  we 
do  ?  Shall  we  go  to  war  ?  Should  we  threaten 
— ^announce  our  intention  to  go  to  war  in  that 
event?  A  threat  we  might  have  to  fulfil,  an 
intention  we  might  be  under  the  necessity  of 
renouncing.  Are  our  means,  our  resources 
Buch  as  would  justify  us  in  rushing  into  a  war 
on  such  grounds?  When  we  go  to  war,  or 
when  we  assume  a  tone  of  war,  we  expect  to 
profit  by  going  to  war.  By  going  to  war,  in 
this  case,  we  should  only  make  bad  worse ;  be- 
cause we  should  not  be  equal  to  Great  Britain. 
We  are  only  an  equal  competitor  to  Great  Bri- 
tain in  a  just  war.  If  we  should  choose  to 
hold  a  language  or  conduct  of  dictation  to  this 
power,  no  sagacity  was  required  to  predict  the 
result.  We  should  lose  Cuba  and  Porto  Eico 
— have  to  sustain  the  formidable  expenses  of 
the  contest ;  and,  added  to  these,  the  injury 
which  we  know,  from  recent  events,  so  well 
how  to  appreciate,  resulting  from  the  sacrifice 
of  our  commerce  and  industry,  and  the  agitation 
and  ravage  of  our  coasts.  He  was  disposed  to 
act,  not  by  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  in  his  correspondence,  but  the  plain, 
common  sense  rule,  which  ought  in  all  events 
to  regulate  our  course.  He  would  act,  and  be 
left  free  to  act,  according  to  circumstances,  and 
would  never  go  as  a  volunteer  into  a  war  from 
which  no  advantage  could  possibly  result.  A 
constant  and  attentive  regard  should  undoubt- 
edly be  paid  to  the  fate  of  the  Spanish  islands. 
Negotiations  should  be  kept  perpetually  alert, 
to  prevent  a  disposal  of  them  which  might  be 
thought  to  threaten  our  interests.  There  were 
possible  contingencies  in  which  a  resort  to  force, 
or  the  menace  of  force,  to  effect  the  object, 
might  be  advisable  as  well  as  just.  But  the  un- 
certainty of  the  occurrence,  as  well  as  composi- 
tion of  these  contingencies,  required  that  our 
hands  should  be  kept  unbound,  to  be  extended 
in  the  direction  which  our  interests  might  de- 
mand. Accession  to  the  joint  negotiation  pro- 
posed must  either  prove  entirely  futile,  or  have 
the  efiect  to  tie  them  up,  and  was  therefore  on 
every  consideration  unadvisable.  As  far  as  we 
have  gone  along,  then,  he  saw  no  suflScient  con- 
siderations to  lead  us  to  become  parties  to  this 
CoDgi'ess.  We  had  no  object  to  ask,  and 
therefore  should  abstain  from  it.  Our  objects 
had  been  obtained,  or  were  in  a  course  of  cer- 
tain attainment ;  or  ,our  policy  was  fixed,  not 
open  to  negotiation — or  they  were  no  objects  to 
us.  He  would  forbear  any  critical  review  of  all 
the  objects  which  had  been  presented.  It  would 
be  difficult  in  regard  to  some  of  them,  without 


a  departure  from  deference  to  the  President. 
The  abolition  of  private  war  on  the  ocean,  and 
propagating  a  better  system  of  religious  faith 
in  South  America,  were  examples.  He  classed 
these  objects  together,  as  belonging,  in  his  con- 
ception, to  a  common  character.  The  abolition 
of  private  war  on  the  ocean  I  The  afieotation  of 
the  phrase  was  indication  enough  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  object.  Why  not  call  it  by  its  known 
and  proper  name  of  privateering?  And  why 
sjaolish  this  form  of  its  operation,  if  war  were 
to  continue?  What  were  the  superior  recom- 
mendations of  its  operation  on  the  persons  of 
the  parties  to  it,  rather  than  their  property  ? 
Did  not  a  wholesome  humanity,  as  well  as  rea- 
son, demand  both  modes  of  operation,  as  multi- 
plying the  facilities  to  the  termination  of  it,  as 
well  as  the  motives  to  forbearing  from  it  ?  And 
if  war  were  to  prevail,  why  not,  in  reference  to 
a  principle  of  justice  as  well  as  policy,  permit 
the  participation  of  individual  enterprise  in  its 
incidental  advantages? 

Mr.  Sawtee,  rose  and  said  :  Menas  came  and 
wliispered  to  Pompey,  that  he  now  had  it  in  his 
power  to  become  master  of  the  world,  as  the 
two  sovereigns  were  on  board  his  ship,  nearly 
unattended,  and  immersed  in  wine :  and  if  he 
would  but  say  the  word,  he  would  cast  off,  put 
to  sea,  and  throw  them  overboard.  Pompey 
told  him  he  ought  to  have  done  it  without,  as 
now  he  could  not  be  guilty  of  so  great  a  breach 
of  trust:  So,  if  the  President  had  secretly 
ordered  Mr.  Anderson,  who  was  in  that  neigh- 
borhood, to  be  present  at  this  Congress  of 
Panama,  as  an  agent,  I  would  have  disregarded 
it ;  but  now  I  cannot  sanction  a  formal  embassy 
of  two  Ministers,  at  an  expense  of  forty  thou- 
sand dollars,  to  proceed  there  openly,  in  face  of 
all  the  world,  professedly  to  do  nothing,  "or 
merely  to  set  forth  our  reasons  for  declining  any 
proposals  for  specific  measures."  It  must  attract 
the  notice  of  foreign  powers;  it  will  excite 
their  jealousy ;  they  will  believe  that  such  an 
imposing  mission  is  intended  for  some  purpose, 
and  that  we  have  abandoned  that  neutral  ground 
which  we  have  so  long  occupied.  This  mission 
will  be  worse  than  useless.  It  is  not  a  place  to 
enter  into  commercial  treaties ;  we  have  enough 
of  them  already  with  those  powers — and  what 
advice  can  we  now  ofier  them  that  will  avail  ? 
They  have  all  formed  their  constitutions ;  their 
Governments  are  in  the  full  tide  of  successful 
experiment ;  and  any  advice  that  we  might  now 
offer  them,  as  the  fruits  of  our  experience, 
would  be  too  late.  Tliis  Congress  of  Panama 
is  intended  entirely  for  the  deliberation  of  this 
great  Confederacy,  on  the  subject  of  their 
military  operations,  contingents,  questions  grow- 
ing out  of  their  foreign  and  domestic  relations, 
which  are  peculiarly  interesting  to  themselves, 
and  which  they  may  be  presumed  to  be  better 
acquainted  with  than  we  are.  Kow,  whatever 
may  be  resolved  on  that  may  have  a  bearing 
upon  any  foreign  or  neighboring  power,  we 
shall  come  in  for  a  share  of  responsibility,  if  we 
have  Ministers  there.    For,  if  we  do  but  advise, 
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that  will  be  sufficient  to  implicate  us  in  those 
transactions,  and  jeopardize  us  with  those  powers 
with  whom  we  may  come  in  collision — with 
Spain,  Brazil,  France,  or  the  whole  together — 
which  might  involve  us  in  war,  and  ultimately 
plunge  us  into  the  vortex  of  European  politics. 
The  acceptance  of  this  invitation  was  most 
unadvised  and  hasty.  Our  modern  Alexander 
has  jumped  over  the  walls,  among  the  enemy, 
without  his  army ;  and  has  received  some 
dangerous  wounds  to  his  political  life,  before 
they  could  come  up  to  his  rescue :  and  now  we 
are  called  on  to  interpose  our  shields,  to  risk 
ourselves  to  extricate  him  from  his  danger,  to 
divide  it  with  him.  I,  for  one,  have  not  suffi- 
cient confidence  to  venture. 

We  have  a  Congress  of  our  own :  let  us 
attend  to  that,  and  we  shall  have  enough  to  do. 
We  were  no  party  to  those  wars  which  paved 
the  way  to  this  Congress,  and  can  have  no  more 
right  to  a  voice  there  than  in  the  Turkish  Divan. 
And  shall  we  establish  a  political  lecture-room, 
or  college,  alongside  of  them?  Shall  we 
assume  the  profession  of  teachers  ?  If  we  do,  I 
hope  they  will  pay  us.  But  we  should  first  be 
satisfied  that  we  are  entitled  to  this  preference 
in  the  science  of  Government  and  the  admin- 
istration of  political  afiairs,  before  we  act  the 
universal  pedagogue.  To  be  sure,  in  the  art  of 
President-making  we  stand  unrivalled,  and  are 
justly  entitled  to  a  patent  right,  provided  we 
can  find  any  nation  disposed  to  purchase  a 
privilege.  For  I  am  sure  that  no  other  nation 
would  have  found  out  that,  from  the  "  three 
highest"  on  the  list,  was  meant  the  lowest. 

A  decent  excuse,  not  "  a  cold  repulse," 
against  the  acceptance  of  this  invitation,  would 
have  salisfled  those  powers  who  made  it.  I 
believe  that  it  was  merely  intended  as  compli- 
mentary. From  the  relations  we  bore  to  those 
powers,  and  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  they 
could  not  have  supposed  that  we  would  have 
taken  part  in  it  in  good  earnest.  And  yet  it 
seems  that  our  Solomons,  who  have  had  so 
much  experience  in  the  ways  of  the  world,  and 
in  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  Courts,  have 
taken  in  downright  seriousness  this  joke,  or 
expression  of  empty  politeness.  But,  even 
admitting  they  were  in  earnest,  yet  the  corre- 
spondence between  these  Ministers  and  Mr. 
Clay  (which  I  will  not  detain  the  House  by 
reciting)  shows  that  they  would  not  have  been 
offended  had  we  declined  the  offer.  So  far 
from  it,  they  express  some  uneasiness,  or  fear 
their  overture  might  give  offence  to  us,  and 
require,  beforehand,  to  know  whether  such  an 
invitation  would  be  acceptable.  If,  therefore, 
we  can  give  no  offence  by  refusing,  and  may 
give  it  by  accepting — if  we  can  render  those 
nations  no  service  by  our  counsels,  but  may 
render  ourselves  much  disservice  by  offering 
them,  I  can  see  but  one  reason  why  we  should 
sanction  it,  and  that  motive  is,  to  minister  to 
Executive  patronage.  The  great  States  are 
to  be  conciliated :  for  you  find  all  the  appoint- 
ments of  note  made  from  the  largest  States: 


New  York,  the  first  Minister  to  Europe :  Penn- 
sylvania, a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  a 
Minister  to  Panama;  Ohio,  the  fourth  officer 
of  the  Government,  and  a  mission  to  Pern; 
Virginia,  two  members  of  the  Cabinet.  Does 
not  all  this  go  to  show  a  deliberate  attempt  to 
seduce  the  powerful  States  from  their  integrity? 
Yes,  and  I  will  engage  they  see  it  themselves, 
and  are  prepared  to  treat  it  as  it  deserves. 
After  waiting  near  two  months  for  this  in- 
formation, what  have  we?  A  commentary 
upon  the  Carthaginian  and  Prussian  treaties; 
the  last  of  which  has  been  dwelt  on  with  filial 
partiality  and  vanity,  and  which  has  been  of 
about  as  much  use  as  the  first.  I  feel  com- 
petent to  decide  for  myself;  and  can  truly  say, 
there  is  nothing  proposed  to  be  gained  at  this 
Congress  of  Panama,  but  what  either  has  been, 
or  may  be  obtained,  in  the  ordinary  channels 
of  negotiation ;  but  that  we  may  lose  by  it  our 
peace,  our  respectabiUty,  and  perhaps  our  inde- 
pendence. We  already  have  Ministers  to  all 
those  powers ;  and  I  am  sure  the  instructions 
to  Mr.  Anderson,  which  are  ingrafted  into  those 
of  othei*  Ministers,  were  sufficiently  full  to 
enable  him  to  enter  into  treaty  stipulations  on 
all  the  points  proposed  to  be  discussed  at  this 
Congress.  I  cannot  see,  therefore,  on  what 
account  these  Ministers  are  to  be  charged,  unless 
it  be  on  the  principle  of  the  tailor,  who  charged 
for  a  suit  of  clothes,  then  for  a  coat,  waistcoat, 
and  breeches.  In  a  similar  way,  it  is  attempted 
to  double  our  Executive  patronage  under  the 
diplomatic  head,  which  is  about  as  fair,  in  a 
moral  point  of  view,  as  it  is  wise  in  a  po- 
litical. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  at  this  time  to  make 
a  long  speech.  There  is  a  regulation  which 
prevails  in  the  estates  or  Parliament  of 
Hanover,  which  I  would  recommend  for  our 
adoption :  that  is,  when  a  member  appears  to 
be  wearying  the  House  by  a  long  speech, 
the  President  shall  put  him  in  mind,  "  duus  er 
sich  hurz  /ass;"  that  brevity  is  the  soul  of 
wit.  So,  the  least  said  on  this  occasion,  the 
better,  and  the  least  said,  the  best. 

Mr.  WoETniNGTON  then  rose,  and  addressed 
the  committee  as  follows: 

Before  I  consider  the  immediate  objects  of 
the  mission,  I  shall  notice  some  objections 
which  present  themselves  at  the  threshold  of 
the  inquiry.  Of  this  character,  is  a  pledge 
alleged  to  have  been  given,  upon  certain  points 
of  great  public  concern;  and  the  hazard  to 
which  we  expose  our  neutrality  by  sending 
Ministers  to  the  Congress  of  Panama.  This 
supposed  pledge  is  contained  in  a  declaration 
of  President  Monroe,  in  his  message  to  Congress 
in  1823,  and  in  the  instructions  to  our  resident 
Minister  in  Mexico,  and  in  conversations  be- 
tween that  Minister  and  the  functionaries  of 
the  Government  near  which  he  resides.  The 
Message  of  Mr.  Monroe  was  communicated  to 
Congress  at  the  time  when  the  great  powers  of 
continental  Europe  were  carrying  into  effect 
measures  previously  concerted  to  prevent  the 
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growth  and  extension  of  liberal  principles  in 
the  west  of  Earope.  It  was  seriously  appre- 
hended by  many  in  this  hemisphere,  of  whom 
Mr.  Monroe  was  one,  that  the  same  powers 
would  forcibly  interfere  between  Spain  and  her 
former  colonies,  and  if  they  succeeded  in  crush- 
ing the  spirit  of  liberty  in  that  quarter,  they 
would  next,  in  the  plenitude  of  their  power, 
attempt  to  extend  the  system  of  legitimacy  to 
us.  An  undertaking  of  this  kind  might  not 
have  appeared  to  them,  as  some  thought,  so 
hazardous  and  difficult  as  many  objects  they 
had  accomplished.  As  far  as  they  had  acted 
in  concert,  they  had  achieved  all  their  enter- 
prises. They  had  wrested  the  sceptre  of 
Charlemagne  from  the  giant  grasp  of  Napoleon. 
They  had  extinguished  the  rising  flame  of  liberty 
in  Piedmont  and  Naples,  and  placed  upon 
the  head  of  the  Austrian  monarch  the  iron 
crown  of  Lombardy.  They  had  considerably 
enlarged  their  own  territory,  and  erected  new 
kingdoms  out  of  the  fragments  of  provinces 
and  former  republics.  They  had  restored  all 
the  branches  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  to  the 
thrones  of  their  ancestors,  and  they  wei'e 
anxious  to  reinstate  the  Spanish  branch  in  its 
ultra-marine  possessions.  By  their  joint  efforts 
and  their  joint  counsels,  they  had  effected  won- 
ders in  Europe  in  support  of  what  they  termed 
legitimate  Governments,  and  they  vainly  thought 
they  could  extend  their  principles  to  the  south- 
ern part  of  this  continent.  They  were  opposed" 
to  what  they  called  anarchic  and  revolutionary 
principles,  everywhere,  and  of  this  character 
they  conceived  to  be  those  of  the  Spanish 
American  States.  K  they  could  have  suc- 
ceeded, in  the  South,  in  patting  down  principles 
cognate  with  our  own,  it  was  strongly  appre- 
hended they  would  next  turn  their  arms  against 
us,  and  although  they  could  not  subdue  us,  they 
might  give  us  much  trouble,  and  put  us  to  great 
expense.  Nor  was  this  considered  a  vain  appre- 
hension by  many  politicians  of  that  day.  The 
power  of  Napoleon  was  so  firmly  established — 
France,  as  if  sown  with  the  dragon's  teeth,  and 
presenting  the  aspect  of  an  intrenched  camp, 
was  so  strongly  fortified,  as  to  induce  the  belief 
that  no  human  power  could  penetrate  her  fron- 
tier; yet,  notwithstanding  this  military  array, 
notwithstanding  the  intrepid  character  of  the 
French  population,  notwithstanding  the  super- 
human genius  of  the  chief  by  whom  they  were 
led  to  battle,  in  the  lapse  of  a  few  months  this 
iron  colossus  was  dashed  to  pieces,  and  France, 
whose  influence  had  been  felt  from  the  Rhine 
to  Lake  Ladoga,  was  compelled  to  pass  under 
the  yoke,  and  to  receive  the  same  person  as  her 
master,  whom,  twenty  years  before,  she  had 
evicted  from  her  soil  as  unworthy  of  her 
allegiance.  Having  performed  these  martial 
feats  against  a  people  so  renowned,  they  were 
vain  enough  to  imagine  they  could  compass  any 
thing.  The  year  before  the  Message  of  Mr. 
Monroe,  they  had  been  in  friendly  and  confi- 
dential consultation  at  Verona,  and  were  sus- 
pected to  have  matured  measures,  hatched  in 


secret  and  in  the  dark,  against  the  liberty  and 
independence  of  the  Spanish  American  States; 
and  a  part  of  their  system  had  been  actually 
developed  by  the  invasion  of  Spain  under  the 
banner  of  France.  But,  in  consequence  of  the 
Message,  and  the  protest,  of  a  similar  character, 
on  the  part  of  England,  it  is  thought,  by  many, 
they  were  deterred  from  an  armed  interference 
in  the  affairs  of  Spanish  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  ostensible  object  of  the 
Holy  Alliance  was,  to  manage  the  concerns 
tflfey  had  in  charge  in  conformity  to  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  But,  shortly  after  the  formation 
of  this  league,  symptoms  of  political  regenera- 
tion made  their  appearance,  and  assumed  an 
alarming  aspect  in  all  the  west  of  Europe ;  and 
this  sacred  league,  professing  to  have  Christian- 
ity for  its  buttress  and  its  guide,  was  suddenly 
diverted  from  its  ostensible  purpose,  and  di- 
rected against  the  progress  of  liberal  princi- 
ples ;  or,  as  they  termed  them,  revolution  and 
illegitimacy.  At  Troppau  and  Laybach,  they 
openly  avowed  their  determination  to  put 
down  revolution  wherever  it  should  appear — 
even  among  nations  of  acknowledged  inde- 
pendence. This  system,  it  is  true,  was  confined 
to  Europe,  but  it  was  not  known  how  soon  it 
might  be  extended  to  the  American  continent ; 
and  hence  the  declaration  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent, that  we  could  not  view  with  indifference 
the  attempt,  by  any  European  power,  to  op- 
press our  sister  Republics,  or  interfere  in  their 
domestic  affairs.  This  declaration  ought  not 
to  have  been  viewed  as  a  pledge.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  President  has  no  authority  to 
pledge  this  nation  to  any  course  of  foreign  pol- 
icy, except  through  the  treaty-making  power. 
The  declaration,  then,  however  it  might  have 
been  viewed  by  foreign  powers,  was,  in  refer- 
ence to  our  constitution  and  laws,  a  irutum 
fulmen,  and  of  no  more  binding  effect  upon  us, 
than  the  edicts  of  Fez  or  Constantinople.  In 
making  this  observation,  it  is  not  my  intention 
to  censure  the  late  President  for  using  this  lan- 
guage, if  it  was  intended  by  him  that  Con- 
gress should  express  an  opinion  upon  the  sub- 
ject; or  that  foreign  nations  should  be  apprised 
of  his  individual  opinion  as  to  the  course  we 
ought  to  pursue  in  the  contingency  contem- 
plated. But  this  declaration  of  his  sentiments 
created  no  obligation  on  this  nation.  Had  the 
contingency  occurred,  we  would  have  been 
bound,  neither  in  morality  nor  honor,  to  carry 
the  declaration  into  effect,  or  to  redeem  any 
pledge,  had  he  made  one  not  sanctioned  by  the 
constitution.  If  any  President  were  to  make 
a  pledge  in  a  form  unknown  or  unwarranted  by 
the  constitution,  he  would  be  obnoxious  to  just 
censure  and  the  severest  reprobation.  But,  in 
the  present  instance,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  conceive 
no  pledge  to  have  been  given,  unless  the  in- 
structions to  Mr.  Poinsett  will  justify  such  an 
inference.  In  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  of  the  28th  of  March,  1825,  reference  is 
made  to  the  Message  in  question,  and  that  Min- 
ister is  instructed  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
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Mexican  Government  to  its  contents.  The 
manner  of  using  tlie  Message  is  left  to  Mr. 
Poinsett  himself,  who  was  a  member  of  Con- 
gress when  it  was  communicated  to  that  body, 
and  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
stances and  secret  springs  which  had  induced 
it.  Mr.  Poinsett  knew  the  President  could 
give  no  pledge,  without  the  intervention  of  a 
treaty,  sanctioned  by  the  Senate ;  and  he, 
therefore,  could  not  have  viewed  the  declara- 
tion in  any  other  light  than  the  opinion  of  a 
distinguished  and  influential  individual,  at  the 
head  of  our  Government,  that  such  ought  and 
would  be  our  policy,  should  the  contemplated 
contingency  occur.  Whether  there  was  any 
just  or  rational  apprehension  of  an  armed  in- 
terference of  the  Holy  Alliance,  in  the  contest 
between  Spain  and  her  former  colonies ;  or 
that  any  trans-Atlantic  nation  meditated  the 
establishment  of  new  colonies  on  the  Ameri- 
can continent,  it  is  not  for  me  to  determine. 
But  the  declaration  of  the  President  proceeded 
upon  this  apprehension;  although,  in  truth 
and  reality,  it  might  have  been  groundless.  It 
certainly  would  have  been  a  mad  project  to 
transport  forces  across  the  great  ocean  for  the 
subjugation  of  the  new  Eepublics,  when  it  was 
certainly  known  that  England  would  oppose 
the  enterprise,  with  all  her  naval,  fiscal,  and 
military  means.  The  other  part  of  the  declara- 
tion, that  we  would  suflfer  no  European  power 
to  colonize  any  part  of  North  and  South 
America — was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  rash  and 
Inconsiderate,  and  utterly  incompatible  with 
the  pacific  and  unambitious  spirit  of  our  Ee- 
publioan  institutions.  There  was  no  necessity 
to  make  it,  as  it  regarded  our  own  territory, 
and  I  cannot  perceive  the  policy  of  making 
war  in  defence  of  foreign  soil.  I  trust  this  na- 
tion will  never  wage  war  to  maintain  the  ter- 
ritorial integrity  of  other  nations,  nnless  it 
should  be  absolutely  necessary  for  our  own 
safety.  We  can  never  hesitate  to  defend  our 
own  soil,  but  it  would  be  highly  impolitic  and 
ruinous  to  embark  our  means  and  our  lives  in 
the  defence  of  other  nations. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  whether  the  events  con- 
templated by  the  late  President — European  in- 
terference or  colonization — will  ever  occur  or 
not ;  or  whether  the  present  President  intend- 
ed, in  his  instructions  to  Mr.  Poinsett,  to  make 
a  pledge  or  not,  it  is  very  certain  the  Mex- 
ican Government  cannot  view  it  in  that  light, 
after  the  explanation  of  that  Minister  to  the 
Mexican  Secretary  of  State,  as  detailed  by  him, 
in  his  letter  of  the  21st  August,  1825.  Accord- 
ing to  this  statement,  he  explictly  informed  the 
Secretary,  "  that  the  declaration  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  known  ftiendly  disposition  of  the 
Government  and  people  of  the  United  States 
towards  the  new  Republics,  did  not  confer 
upon  them  the  privilege  of  demanding  our  in- 
terference as  a  right."  Whatever  impressions 
may  have  been  entertained  by  the  Mexican 
Government  prior  to  this  explanation,  none 
could  remain,  as  to  the  existence  of  a  pledge, 


after  it.  The  declaration,  thus  explained, 
amounted  to  this — that  the  Government  and 
people  of  this  country  cherished  the  most  ami- 
cable feelings  towards  the  new  States  of  the 
South,  and  that  they  ought  to  consider  these 
feelings  as  a  sure  guarantee  that  this  country 
would  not  be  a  cold  and  inactive  spectatrix  of 
any  attempt  to  dismember  their  territory,  or 
to  reduce  them  to  their  former  state  of  colonial 
vassalage.  To  any  alliance,  offensive  or  defen- 
sive, or  any  pledge  involving  our  peace,  I  am 
decidedly  opposed.  K  any  European  nation 
should  attempt  to  put  down  the  new  Repub- 
lics, it  will  be  time  enough,  then,  to  act  as  our 
interest  or  policy  may  dictate ;  but  let  us  not 
tie  ourselves  down  by  any  stipulation,  by 
which  our  peace  may  be  in  the  power  of  any 
foreign  nation.  The  Spanish  American  States 
may  be  involved  in  ruinous  wars,  not  only  with 
European  nations,  but  with  one  another ;  and, 
if  we  once  become  entangled  in  their  political 
systems,  we  shall  find  ourselves  in  the  position 
of  England  towards  the  continent  of  Europe 
during  the  last  and  present  centuries — con- 
stantly wasting  our  blood  and  treasure  in 
maintaining  the  balance  of  power  among  these 
States.  That  they  will  be  engaged  in  wars 
among  themselves,  there  is  no  doubt.  One 
already  exists  between  Brazil  and  La  Plata; 
and  territorial  disputes  have  already  arisen  be- 
tween Mexico  and  Guatemala. 

Mr.  James  Johnson  next  rose,  and  thus  ad- 
dressed the  committee : 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  treat  with  disrespect 
the  opinion  of  any  of  the  members  of  this 
House.  They  possess  the  right  to  enjoy  their 
opinions :  I  possess  the  same  right ;  and  the 
right  also  to  express  it,  as  I  trust  I  shall  ever 
do,  on  all  proper  occasions,  firmly  and  inde- 
pendently. Since  I  have  had  the  honor  of  a 
seat  here,  I  have  often  felt  pleasant  emotions. 
I  see  around  me  the  Representatives  of  the 
great  American  family.  I  see  those  whom  the 
members  of  that  family  have  selected  for  their 
virtue  and  intelligence  to  deliberate  on  aU  sub- 
jects in  which  their  interests  are  involved.  I 
am  bound  to  believe  that  we  are  aiming  at  the 
same  great  result,  the  honor  and  happiness  of 
our  country,  although  we  widely  differ  on 
many  subjects  as  to  the  proper  means  of  ob- 
taining it.  Were  we  to  pursue  the  policy  re- 
commended and  advocated  by  some  gentlemen, 
it  would  end,  in  my  opinion,  in  the  prostration 
of  that  liberty  which  they  wish  to  preserve. 
Neither  will  I  indulge  any  feeling  of  disrespect 
to  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  this  nation.  I  have 
too  much  respect  for  his  person,  for  the  high 
station  which  he  fills,  for  the  people,  for  my- 
self, to  indulge  in  any  thing  of  the  kind :  al- 
though he  was  not  my  choice,  yet,  sir,  he  is  the 
President  of  this  people :  yes,  for  those  who 
voted  against  him,  as  well  as  those  who  voted 
for  him.  And  I  am  free  to  declare,  that  I  will 
support  any  measure  which  he  recommends, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  comports  with  the  inter- 
ests of  this  nation.    Yes,  I  will ;  and  were  it 
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a  Jefferson — who,  I  am  free  to  acknowledge,  is 
my  greatest  political  favorite  among  all  men 
who  now  live  on  earth — were  he  to  propose  a 
measure  which  would  have  an  opposite  effect, 
I  would  oppose  it.  Measures,  not  men,  should 
pilot  this  enlightened  assembly  to  proper  and 
happy  conclusions.  The  President  has  laid  be- 
fore this  House  the  whole  subject  of  the  Pana- 
ma mission.  He  has  asked  our  opinion.  I  am 
now  about  to  give  it  by  voting  for  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Dela- 
ware. And  whether  he  had  asked  it  or  not,  I 
would  still  give  it,  if,  in  my  opinion,  it  was 
necessary.  Yet,  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
supposes  we  have  no  right  to  give  our  opinion 
— ^that,  in  so  doing,  we  infringe  on  the  rights 
and  powers  of  the  Executive.  Tea,  he  goes 
further — ^that  he  would  refuse  to  give  any 
opinion  to  the  Executive,  even  though  he  were 
requested  so  to  do.  Eor  what  do  we  come  to 
this  place  ?  To  unite  with  each  branch  of  the 
Government,  conjointly,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
liberation ;  for  the  purpose  of  giving  our  opin- 
ions, and  hearing  others  give  their  opinions, 
and  arriving  at  a  result  which  wiU  promote 
the  general  weal;  to  mingle  sentiments  and 
opinions  with  each  other.  But  no,  says  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia,  I  wiU  not  give  any 
opinion,  though  solicited  by  a  co-ordinate 
branch  of  this  Government :  and  although  the 
peace,  the  happiness,  and  the  prosperity  of  this 
Government,  are  involved  in  the  question,  he 
would  be  silent — ^he  would  not  obey  this  rea- 
sonable request.  It  really  seems  to  me,  that, 
when  we  meet  at  the  seat  of  Government,  we 
are  taught  from  this  doctrine  that  the  different 
departments  of  Government,  instead  of  form- 
ing one  great  whole,  a  unit,  are  placed  upon 
the  footing  of  strangers,  of  foreign  nations,  and 
must  observe  all  the  forms  and  etiquette  which 
foreign  courts  do  to  one  another.  A  co-ordi- 
nate branch  of  this  Government  requests  the 
opinion  of  another  on  a  gi-eat  political  ques- 
tion, to  strengthen  his  hands.  No,  says  the 
gentleman,  I  would  refuse.  "  United  we  stand, 
divided  we  faU."  But  no :  let  the  President 
act  single-handed,  and  the  Government  moves 
on  with  more  power  than  to  act  with  the  co- 
operation of  this  House.  What  is  more  com- 
mon than  a  general  council  among  all  bodies  of 
people  ?  And  the  more  critical  and  gloomy  the 
occasion,  the  greater  necessity  for  a  general 
council.  This  is  often  practised  by  the  best  of 
generals  in  an  army.  It  was  intended  to  be 
practised  by  this  Government  when  three  sep- 
arate bodies  of  magistracy  were  established. 
In  the  multitude  of  council  there  is  safety: 
yes,  safety — ^it  is  a  true  maxim.  It  may  do 
much  good :  it  cannot  do  harm,  when  there  is 
a  general  council  with  the  co-ordinate  branches 
of  the  Government.  If  they  agree,  it  is  a 
happy  circumstance ;  if  they  disagree,  each 
party  is  left  where  it  was,  acting  in  the  sphere 
of  its  own  orbit.  Each  being  responsible  to 
that  august  tribunal  for  its  opinions  and  its  do- 
ings— ^the  people — and  from  which  responsibil- 
VoL.  IX.— 14 


ity  this  House  ought  never  to  shrink.  From 
which  I  never  wUl  shrink  while  I  have  a  vote 
in  this  Hall. 

Much  has  been  said  in  relation  to  that  part 
of  Mr.  Monroe's  Message  of  1823,  which  stated 
that  this  Government  could  not  look  with  in- 
difference at  the  interference  of  any  other 
power  between  Spain  and  her  South  American 
colonies.  Nor  for  any  power,  except  Spain,  to 
occupy  Cuba.  This  declaration  was  made,  at 
the  time,  to  meet  a  particular  crisis,  a  particu- 
lar occasion,  existing  at  the  time  it  was  made ; 
and  also  to  meet  all  other  occasions  of  a  simi- 
lar character,  which  may  happen.  It  was 
understood,  when  made  by  this  House,  by  the 
Republics  of  the  South,  by  Europe,  by  the 
world.  There  was  some  hazard  in  using  this 
language,  when  it  was  used.  There  was  a 
hazard  that  it  might  be  offensive  to  Europe ; 
that  it  might  cause  us  some  difficulty;  that 
they  might  view  it  as  a  menace  that  did  not 
comport  with  their  dignity  to  endure.  It  was, 
however,  just,  and  received  the  sanction  and 
approbation  of  the  world.  Heaven  seemed  to 
smile  upon  this  eventful  epoch.  This  nation 
took  a  high  and  elevated  stand.  It  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  British  Government  in  a  most 
distinguished  manner,  highly  honorable  to  this 
nation,  and  magnanimous  in  that  in  doing  us 
justice,  and  which  has  been  portrayed  in  such 
glowing  terms  by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts. The  words  of  the  President  were 
correct  as  to  time — correct  as  to  form  and  sub- 
stance :  they  were  sanctioned  by  this  nation, 
they  were  predicated  upon  correct  principles. 
The  words  have  issued  from  this  nation,  they 
win  not  be  recalled.  No,  sir ;  I  will  not  agree 
to  recall  them :  neither  wiU  I  agree  to  gas- 
conade over  them ;  neither  will  I  give  my  con- 
sent for  any  of  our  Ministers  to  give  their  con- 
structions of  that  declaration.  They  speak  for 
themselves,  and  when  it  is  necessary  to  give 
them  their  effect,  it  must  be  done  by  this  Gov- 
ernment. They  are  made,  and  there  let  them 
rest  until  a  similar  occasion  occurs  to  those 
which  gave  rise  to  them,  and  then,  and  not  un- 
til then,  let  the  subject  come  before  this  Gov- 
ernment, and  nowhere  else,  to  give  the  proper 
construction,  and  to  adopt  such  measures  as  it 
may  consider  just  and  right.  Sir,  you  may  de- 
stroy any  thing  by  nursing  it.  There  was  cer- 
tainly a  great  fitness  between  the  declaration  of 
the  President  and  the  occasion  which  urged  it. 
It  was  an  elevated  stand  which  the  Govern- 
ment assumed.  But  to  remain  so,  we  ought  to 
have  the  modesty  not  annually  to  declaim  and 
boast  on  the  subject.  It  is  easy  to  destroy  the 
constitution  of  the  finest  child  by  too  much 
nursing;  and  it  is  more  easy  to  destroy  the 
happy  effects  of  the  stand  taken  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  1823,  by  recurring  often  to  it  un- 
necessarily. The  possession  of  Cuba  is  of  vital 
importance  to  this  nation.  It  is  the  key  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  It  lies  directly  in 
the  route,  from  the  mouth  of  that  river,  to  the 
Atlantic  cities.    It  is,  however,  not  our  prop- 
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erty;  it  belongs  to  Old  Spain.  Neither  can 
we  obtain  it  upon  any  just  and  correct  princi- 
ple, without  the  consent  of  Old  Spain.  Unless 
we  were  at  war,  there  is  but  one  way  to  obtain 
it — which  is  by  purchase.  Spain,  however,  and 
the  southern  Republics  are  at  war ;  and  in 
order  to  cripple  Spain  in  any  way,  which  they 
have  the  power  to  do,  those  Republics  have  the 
right  to  conquer  it  and  take  possession  of  it,  if 
it  is  in  their  power.  If  they  possess  the  physi- 
cal force,  it  is  all  that  is  required ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  war,  it  is  right  and  just  to 
make  the  attempt.  It  is  stated  that  these  Re- 
publics contemplate  an  attack  on  Cuba.  Should 
they  observe  the  rules  belonging  to  honorable 
warfare,  as  settled  in  the  civilized  world,  we 
cannot  do  otherwise  than  remain  a  spectator  of 
the  conflict,  observing  a  strict  neutrality.  But, 
should  a  different  course  be  pursued,  which  is 
entirely  practicable,  (I  mean  a  servile  war  be- 
tween slave  and  master,)  then  it  would  com- 
port with  the  laws  of  heaven  and  earth  to  put 
a  stop  to  it,  if  in  our  power.  It  would  be  only 
justice  to  ourselves.  Human  nature  would  hold 
in  everlasting  remembrance  such  interference, 
and  would  owe  to  us  a  debt  of  unbounded  grat- 
itude during  time.  This  shows  that  the  period 
is  pregnant  with  great  events.  It  is  truly  a 
crisis — we  should  not  incur  the  charge  of  sleep- 
ing on  our  post.  It  is  proper  that  we  should 
have  agents  at  the  Congress  of  Panama.  It  at- 
tracts the  attention  of  other  nations.  We 
should  possess  sentinels,  then,  near  the  post  of 
danger.  This  would  enable  this  Government 
to  act  early  and  promptly,  if  necessary.  It  wiU 
be  ready  to  meet  any  difficulties,  if  any  should 
arise,  in  our  relations  with  them.  From  the 
best  view  of  the  subject  which  I  am  master  of, 
it  appears  to  me  vitally  important  to  send  Min- 
isters or  agents  to  Panama :  yet,  to  mark  well 
every  step  they  take,  so  as  to  secure  this  Gov- 
ernment, in  every  point  of  view,  blameless  be- 
fore the  world. 


Thuesdat,  April  20. 
Mission  to  Panama. 

The  House  having  again  resolved  itself  into 
a  Committee  of  the  Whole,  on  the  state  of  the 
Union,  Mr.  Tomunson  in  the  chair,  on  the  Re- 
port of  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Relations, 
on  the  subject  of  the  mission  to  Panama — the 
amendment  of  Mr.  MoLanb,  as  modified,  being 
also  under  consideration — 

Mr.  Bartlett  said,  he  asked  the  indulgence 
of  a  word.  His  purpose  was  to  separate  his 
vote  from  the  questions  which  had  been  ar- 
gued, and  to  put  it  upon  the  questions  to  be 
decided. 

Will  this  House,  said  Mr.  B.,  assume  to  give 
instructions  to  our  foreign  Ministers?  Will 
this  House  attempt  to  annex  conditions  to  its 
appropriations  for  the  support  of  Ministers? 
Is  the  proposed  amendment  for  such  purpose  ? 
May  this  House  express  its  opinion  in  relation 
to  our  foreign  policy  ?    Is  the  policy  indicated 


by  the  proposed  amendment  the  true  policy  of 
this  country  ?  These  questions,  at  this  period, 
I  do  not  propose  to  discuss.  I  will  trespass 
only  so  far  as  to  state  the  positions  I  hold  in 
relation  to  them. 

Is  there  an  individual  in  this  House  who  will 
pretend  to  the  right  of  instructing  Ministers,  or 
of  annexing  conditions  to  appropriations  for 
their  support?  I  will  do  no  such  thing.  I 
needed  not  the  able  arguments  to  which  I  have 
listened,  to  convince  me  of  the  impropriety  of 
such  pretence.  But  why  have  such  arguments 
been  urged  against  the  proposed  amendment  ? 
Can  it  bear  such  construction  ?  If  so,  I  would 
resist  it.  In  my  judgment,  it  cannot  be  forced 
to  such  purpose.  Upon  what  are  we  acting? 
Upon  an  appropriation  bill  ?  No.  Upon  any 
legislative  measure  binding  upon  the  Execu- 
tive ?  Ko ;  but  upon  an  abstract  proposition, 
recommended  by  the  Committee  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  relative  to  the  expediency  of  a  certain 
contemplated  mission ;  and  in  whatever  words 
the  resolution  may  be  framed,  its  purport  is  no 
more  or  less  than  that ;  and  when  it  shall  have 
been  adopted,  nothing  more  comes  of  it :  no 
money  can  be  touched — no  measure  is  hastened 
or  retarded  by  the  result.  True,  there  is  a  hill 
reported  by  another  committee,  making  appro- 
priations for  the  mission  to  Panama;  which 
bill  is  also  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union ;  but  that  cir- 
cumstance no  more  connects  it  with  this  reso- 
lution, in  any  legal  affinity,  than  any  or  every 
other  bill  which  is  or  may  be  referred  to  this 
committee.  It  is  as  independent  of  this  reso- 
lution, as  the  bill  providing  for  the  Revolution- 
ary Officers.  Considering,  then,  this  resolution 
and  amendment  not  as  an  instruction  or  condi- 
tion, but  as  an  abstract  expression  of  the  opin- 
ion of  the  House,  is  it  competent  and  proper 
for  us  to  express  opinions  in  relation  to  our 
foreign  policy  ?  We  have  been  told,  it  is  no 
part  of  our  duty  or  our  right ;  that  it  is  even 
unconstitutional.  I  hold,  sir,  that  it  is  at  all 
times  our  right — often  our  duty.  Yet  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maine  (Mr.  Speague)  has  warned 
us,  if  we  adopt  this  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Delaware,  it  wiU  lead  to  conse- 
quences which  shall  produce  greater  changes  in 
your  constitution,  than  the  adoption  of  all  the 
twenty  amendments  which  have  been  offered 
at  this  session.  Sir,  if  the  principle  contended 
for,  by  the  friends  of  this  proposition,  be  thus 
fatal,  that  gentleman's  fears  come  too  late — 
"  the  deed  is  done  " — the  constitution  has  long 
since  been  destroyed.  From  '89  to  the  present 
day,  the  right  now  contended  for  has  been  uni- 
formly claimed  and  exercised.  In  the  first  in- 
stitution of  the  Government  it  was  exercised, 
in  a  much  more  imposing  form,  too,  than  is 
now  proposed.  Then,  it  was  not  in  the  com- 
paratively inefficient  shape  of  a  resolution, 
merely  entered  upon  your  journals,  but  as  a 
solemn  answer  to  the  President's  Address, 
passed  by  the  House,  and  formally  presented 
by  the  whole  House,  with  the  Speaker  at  their 
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head,  in  solemn  procession.  Let  gentlemen 
who  suppose  this  a  new  claim  of  power,  turn 
to  the  records  of  former  days,  where  they  will 
find,  in  the  answers  referred  to,  and  in  resolu- 
tions. Congress  have  often  spoken,  and  in  lan- 
guage, too,  of  no  equivocal  import.  But,  say 
gentiemen,  such  expression  of  opinion  imposes 
no  obligation  upon  the  Executive,  and  is,  there- 
fore, nugatory.  I  grant  it  has  not  the  force  of 
an  enactment ;  and  if  it  had,  I  would  oppose 
it :  and  yet,  even  if  entirely  disregarded  by  the 
Executive,  other  results  come  of  it,  important 
to  our  welfare  and  our  character.  Some  gen- 
tlemen, however,  have  admitted  the  propriety 
of  a  general  expression  of  opinion,  as  to  all 
onr  foreign  policy,  but  deny  the  right  in  any 
particular  case.  I  do  not  understand,  either  in 
logic  or  mathematics,  how  a  part  is  greater 
than  the  whole — ^how  we  have  a  right  to  speak 
of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  hut  not  of  any 
one  of  them.  But,  if  gentlemen,  who  attempt 
this  distinction,  will  open  any  volume  of  our 
Journals,  from  the  organization  of  the  Govern- 
ment, they  will  find  enough  of  opinions  partak- 
ing quite  as  much  of  individuality  as  the  pres- 
ent. They  will  find  the  House  saying  what 
particular  acts  ought  to  be  done  by  France,  be- 
fore a  Minister  should  be  sent  at  aU.  And  the 
gentleman  from  Virgiaia,  (Mr.  Aeohee,)  who 
now  encounters  such  constitutional  difficulties, 
will  find  his  own  name  recorded  in  the  affirma- 
tive, with  the  name  of  every  other  member  of 
the  House,  save  one,  upon  a  resolution  express- 
ing the  opinion  of  the  House  upon  a  question 
of  its  relations  with  certain  Governments  of 
South  America — a  question,  too,  entirely  with- 
in the  Executive  power  and  Executive  discre- 
tion. And  yet  is  such  opinion  nugatory,  be- 
cause it  has  no  force  of  a  legal  enactment? 
No.  "Whatever  forms  our  Government  may 
possess,  it  is  a  Government  of  opinion.  It 
rests  on  the  opinion  of  the  people,  and  if  not 
sustained  by  it,  it  exists  not  a  day.  It  may  be, 
then,  the  duty  of  this  House,  as  the  Represent- 
atives of  the  people,  to  sustain  the  Executive 
by  the  opinion  of  the  people ;  and  if  they  mis- 
represent that  opinion,  the  people  themselves 
will  reverse  it. 

"War  is  a  great  evil,  and  should,  if  possible, 
be  avoided ;  but  even  such  an  evU  should  not 
be  avoided  at  the  expense  of  a  nation's  liberty. 
It  is  an  evU  which  this  country  has  shown  it  is 
not  prepared  to  avoid,  at  so  great  an  expense. 
In  the  exercise  of  the  discretion  referred  to, 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  menacing 
nation  is  placed,  should  always  be  taken  into 
view.  If  those  circumstances  clearly  indicate 
an  unfriendly  design  towards  the  third  or  neu- 
tral nation,  delay  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign 
authority  of  such  third  or  neutral  nation  in 
making  resistance,  is  not  only  unwise,  but 
criminal.  "With  these  principles  before  us, 
cleai'ly  prescribed  in  every  code  of  interna- 
tional law,  and  as  clearly  sanctioned  by  every 
nation  that  has  gone  before  us,  what  should  be 
our  course,  were  France,  or  any  other  great 


power  of  Europe,  to  attempt  to  subjugate,  and 
plant  its  power  either  in  Mexico,  or  on  the 
island  of  Cuba,  or  Porto  Rico  ?  The  circum- 
stances under  which  they  are  placed,  in  rela- 
tion to  this  country,  I  say,  would  render  it 
oi-iminal  in  the  constituted  authorities  in  this 
country,  to  stand  by  with  folded  arms,  and  ac- 
quiesce in  such  a  movement.  What  are  those 
circumstances?  As  far  back  as  1823,  when 
this  Government  was  negotiating  with  Russia 
is  relation  to  the  Northwest  Coast,  the  princi- 
ple had  been  assumed  by  this  Government,  as 
one  in  which  we  have  a  deep  interest — that  the 
American  continents,  by  their  free  and  inde- 
pendent condition,  were  no  longer  to  be  con- 
sidered as  subjects  for  future  colonization  by 
the  powers  of  Europe.  A  principle  not  so 
broad,  however,  as  had  been  supposed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Rives  ;)  but  it 
was  laid  down  as  a  principle  applicable  to 
those  portions  of  the  two  continents  which 
had  disenthralled  themselves  from  colonial 
shackles,  and  was  not  intended  to  apply  to 
those  portions  to  which  those  powers  had  an 
undisputed  claim.  This  principle  had  been 
assumed  on  the  ground  that  we  had  a  right  to 
oppose  the  establishment,  on  our  own  borders, 
and  in  our  neighborhood,  of  a  power  danger- 
ous to  our  own  liberties ;  and  on  the  ground 
that,  by  the  independent  condition  of  the 
southern  Republics,  the  United  States  enjoyed 
the  right  of  commercial  intercourse  with  them, 
and  that  the  attempt  to  estahUsh  a  system  of 
colonization  over  them,  would  he  to  usurp,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  United  States,  a  commer- 
cial intercourse  which  was  the  common  prop- 
erty of  all.  The  Government  of  Russia  acqui- 
esced in  these  principles,  and  has  not  said 
aught  against  them.  The  same  principles,  it 
has  been  already  shown  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Wbbsteh,)  were,  in  the 
most  flattering  manner  to  this  country,  sanc- 
tioned by  the  British  Parliament;  and  even 
extended  as  they  have  been  by  the  present  Ad- 
ministration, so  as  to  embrace  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico,  they  have  been  sanctioned  and  entirely 
acquiesced  in  by  the  then  greatest  powers  of 
Europe — Russia,  England,  and  France.  The 
views  of  the  Russian  Government  have  been 
communicated  to  us  in  the  letter  of  Count 
Nesselrode  to  Mr.  Middleton ;  and  those  of  the 
French  Cabinet  have  been  shown  by  the  letter 
from  Mr.  Brown,  our  Minister  to  Paris,  to  Mr. 
Clay.  It  is  also  known  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment acquiesces  in  the  same  doctrine. 

These,  then,  are  the  circumstances  under 
which  either  of  those  powers  would  be  placed, 
were  they  to  attempt  to  subjugate  any  of  the 
Governments  of  the  South,  or  to  seize  upon 
Cuba  or  Porto  Rico.  And,  should  any  such 
attempt  be  made  under  these  circumstances, 
would  we  even  be  allowed  to  doubt  that  it  was 
with  views  unfriendly  to  us  ?  Could  it  be  re- 
garded in  any  other  light  than  an  attempt  at 
dangerous  aggrandizement,  such  as  to  enable 
them  to  give  law  to  us  ?    Could  it  be  regai'ded 
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in  any  other  light  than  as  manifesting  a  most 
deadly  hatred  of  free  institutions,  and  a  fixed 
determination  to  arrest  their  further  progress, 
if  not  finally  to  destroy  them  ?  And  would 
Dot  such  attempt  justify  us,  not  only  in  speak- 
ing in  decided  language,  but  in  taking  decided 
measures  to  prevent  it  ?  He  thought  the  peo- 
ple of  the  West,  and  the  people  of  the  nation, 
would  say — yes.  But  it  has  been  said  there  is 
no  danger  that  any  such  attempt  will  be  made. 
If  that  be  true,  he  would  ask,  where  was  the 
necessity  of  saying  any  thing  about  it  in  the 
resolution  before  us  ?  Sir,  said  he,  the  resolu- 
tion itself  implies  that  there  is  danger,  and  it  is 
because  of  this  danger  that  gentlemen  are 
afraid  our  neutrality  may  be  violated  by  enter- 
lug  into  unwise  alliances,  and  unwise  joint 
declarations  to  avert  it.  He  was  opposed,  he 
said,  to  the  whole  amendment,  a  part  of  which 
it  was  the  object  of  the  motion  now  pending  to 
strike  out.  He  was  opposed  to  it,  because  he 
conceived  it  to  be  a  most  dangerous  interfer- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  House  with  the  treaty- 
making  power — an  interference  which  he  con- 
ceived more  important  in  its  tendency  than  the 
mission  to  Panama  could  be.  But  he  was  par- 
ticularly opposed  to  that  part  of  it  which  was 
proposed  to  be  stricken  out.  He  was  opposed 
to  it,  not  alone  on  the  score  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  presented,  but  upon  principle. 
This  Government  had  taken  its  stand  several 
years  ago,  in  relation  to  the  policy  it  intended 
to  pursue  towards  the  South  American  Eepub- 
lics.  That  policy  had  met  the  approbation, 
not  only  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
but  of  three  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe ; 
and  that  policy  he  was  not  willing  to  abalidon. 
And  if  we  send  Mmisters  to  Panama,  he  was 
not  for  sending  them  so  much  hampered  as  to 
be  unable  to  discuss  and  fuUy  consult  on  any 
proposition  that  may  be  submitted  to  carry 
that  policy  into  full  effect.  Whilst  he  said  this, 
however,  he  was  free  to  declare,  that  he  was 
not  in  favor  of  forming  alliances  with  any 
power  whatever.  Such,  he  said,  was  not  the 
object  of  the  President.  Any  one  who  would 
read  his  Message  with  common  attention,  and 
common  candor,  he  thought,  would  admit  that 
such  was  not  his  object.  In  speaking  of  the 
subject  of  European  colonization,  and  the 
means  of  resisting  interference  from  abroad, 
with  the  domestic  concerns  of  the  American 
Governments,  which  is  "  offered  as  a  matter  for 
consultation  at  the  Congress  merely,"  he  says : 
"  Should  it  be  deemed  advisable  to  contract  any 
conventional  engagement  on  this  topic,  our 
views  would  extend  no  further  than  to  a  mu- 
tual pledge  of  the  parties  to  the  compact  to 
maintain  the  principle  in  application  to  its  own 
territory,  and  to  permit  no  colonial  lodgements 
or  establishment  of  European  jurisdiction  upon 
its  own  soil."  From  this  view  of  the  Presi- 
dent, it  must  be  obvious,  that  no  design  is  en- 
tertained to  enter  into  any  compact  by  which 
this  Government  will  be  pledged  or  bound,  or 
could  in  any  degree  be  required  to  interfere  in 


resisting  such  encroachment  upon  the  territory 
of  any  Government  except  our  own — a  pledge 
that  I  grant  is  not  required  for  the  defence  of 
our  own  country.  But  if  there  should  be  any 
attempt  to  subjugate,  by  force  or  seduction, 
any  of  the  new-bom  Republics  of  the  South,  a 
solemn  declaration  of  each,  that  it  would  ad- 
here to  its  integrity,  and  resist  every  such  at- 
tempt, might  not  be  entirely  useless. 

With  reference  to  the  declaration,  that  it  is 
proposed  to  consider — for  the  President  does 
not  present  it  otherwise  than  as  a  subject  for 
deliberation — ^he  says :  "  With  respect  to  the  ob- 
trusive interference  from  abroad,  if  its  future 
character  may  be  inferred  from  that  which  has 
been,  and  perhaps  still  is,  exercised  in  more 
than  one  of  the  new  States,  a  joint  declaration 
of  its  character,  and  exposure  of  it  to  the 
world,  may  be,  probably,  all  that  the  occasion 
would  require."  The  object  of  such  a  declara- 
tion, evidently,  is  not  to  form  any  compact  or 
alliance  with  those  powers  by  which  our  neu- 
tral relations  can  be  changed,  but  is  merely  the 
exposure  of  the  character  of  any  interference 
that  may  be  attempted  in  the  domestic  affairs 
of  those  Governments  by  the  European  powers. 
Such,  for  example,  was  the  proposition  made 
by  one  of  the  monarchies  of  Europe  to  one  of 
the  Republics  of  the  South,  to  guarantee  its  in- 
dependence if  it  would  assume  a  kingly  Gov- 
ernment— a  proposition  that,  however  seduc- 
tive in  its  character,  was  promptly  rejected. 
Such  a  declaration,  exposing  the  character  of 
such  Interference,  although  it  might  do  no  great 
good,  certainly  could  do  no  harm.  But,  wheth- 
er the  United  States  should,  or  not,  be  parties 
to  such  a  declaration,  may,  in  the  language  of 
the  President,  "justly  form  a  part  of  the  de- 
liberation." 

And  whether  they  shall,  or  not,  I,  for  one, 
am  disposed  to  submit  to  our  Ministers,  under 
their  instructions  from  the  Executive,  whose 
situation  will  enable  him  to  survey  the  whole 
ground,  and  to  decide,  under  the  state  of  things 
existing  at  the  time,  more  correctly  than  we 
now  can.  And  his  decision,  when  made,  will 
draw  after  it  the  same  responsibility  that  at- 
taches to  his  other  ofiicial  acts.  In  a  word, 
said  Mr.  0.,  I  am  disposed  to  leave  this  whole 
matter  under  the  constitutional  control  of  the 
Executive,  and  leave  him  subject  to  that  re- 
sponsibility which  the  constitution  imposes 
upon  him.  To  place  it  on  any  other  ground,  is 
to  subvert  the  constitution,  and  to  throw  on 
this  House  a  responsibility  which  it  ought  not 
to  bear.  What  course  this  Government  should 
take  in  relation  to  matters  that  may  arise  in 
future,  and  which  this  House  cannot  foresee,  is 
a  question  that,  for  one,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
decide.  Movements  may  be  making  by  the 
allied  powers  of  Europe,  of  which  we  and  the 
Executive  may  both  be  ignorant.  But  the 
probability  is,  that  the  Executive,  in  due  sea- 
son, will  be  informed  of  all  that  is  passing,  and, 
when  informed,  the  constitution  supposes  that 
he,  as  the  Representative  of  the  people  of  the 
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United  States,  for  tHs  purpose,  will  adopt  such 
course  as  is  best  calculated  to  promote  their  in- 
terests. To  suppose  otherwise,  is  at  once  to 
pronounce  the  failure  of  the  constitution,  in 
this  particular,  to  answer  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  intended. 

It  is  our  interest  that  the  island  of  Cuba 
should  be  owned  by  a  weak  nation,  or  remain 
a  colony.  Its  weakness  would  suit  our  con- 
venience ;  but,  he  asked,  does  it  follow  that  we 
are  justifiable  in  resisting,  by  arms,  a  change  of 
its  condition  ?  Certainly  not,  unless  in  con- 
formity with  the  principle  of  self-defence,  the 
first  law  of  nature.  When  the  dangers  exist, 
which  the  gentleman  now  seems  to  imagine  are 
even  at  our  doors,  his  rule  of  action  and  my 
own  will  not  be  found  materially  different. 
"When  the  interests  of  this  country  are,  by  the 
Holy  Alliance,  or  any  other  power,  so  essen- 
tially disturbed  as  to  require  a  resort  to  arms, 
with  him  he  agreed  the  citizens  of  the  "West 
will  not  be  found  deficient  in  patriotism.  That 
courage  which  nerved  the  arm,  and  prompted 
to  deeds  of  "  noble  achievement "  in  the  late 
war,  wiU  demand  action. 

"When  what  is  called  the  Holy  Alliance 
was  instituted  by  some  of  the  most  powerful 
nations  of  Europe,  to  sustain  the  "  divine  right " 
of  kings,  by  repressing  every  effort  which  might 
be  made  in  developing  and  fosteriag  the  rights 
of  man,  it  cannot  be  forgotten  what  was  the 
indignation  of  every  patriot.  So  odious  was  it 
in  this  country,  that  it  was  everywhere  exe- 
crated and  denounced.  Now,  it  may  be  asked, 
what  is  the  object  of  the  Congress  to  be  held 
at  Panama  ?  Is  not  the  inference  strong  that  it 
is  to  operate  as  a  countervailing  body  ?  Mr. 
Oanas  speaks  of  the  European  "  Continental 
System,"  and  that  America  should  form  a  sys- 
tem for  itself,  and  assemble,  by  its  Eepresenta- 
tives  in  Cortes,  whenever  circumstances  might 
require ;  and  Mr.  Salazar  indicates  a  secret 
"  eventual  alliance."  It  is  far  from  me  to  say 
the  Southern  Republics  ought  not  to  form 
among  themselves  an  alliance  or  combination 
for  their  own  defence  against  Spain  or  any  other 
assailing  power.  Their  condition  is  very  simi- 
lar. They  were  all  colonies,  speaking  the  same 
language,  and  subject  to  the  same  power.  Their 
struggles  for  emancipation  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  same  causes.  Their  enemy  has 
been  the  same,  and  their  toils  and  sufferings 
have  been  crowned  by  the  same  happy  results 
— as  Spain  stUl  refuses  to  recognize  their  inde- 
pendence, and  flatters  herself  that  their  future 
reduction  is  certain,  the  acquisition  of  strength 
by  a  confederacy,  is  their  undoubted  right.  In 
making  this  acknowledgment,  he  now  and  ever 
would  protest  against  our  becoming  a  party. 
"We  could  gain  nothing,  and  might  put  much  at 
hazard.  In  strengthening  them,  we  should 
weaken  ourselves.  Should  the  Holy  Alliance 
make  any  movement  in  reference  to  this  con- 
tinent, affording  satisfactory  proof  that  the  very 
annihilation  of  Eepublicanism,  or  Representa- 
tive Government,  was   their  object,  then  it 


would  be  our  duty  to  adopt  any  measure  in 
conjunction  with  our  neighboring  Republics, 
which  prudence  might  dictate,  in  defence  of 
the  rights  of  man.  Until  the  emergency  hap- 
pens, which  may  be  viewed  as  very  improba- 
ble, we  should  stand  aloof. 

If,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  were  not  the  case  that 
we  can  accomplish,  through  Ministers,  in  the 
ordinary  way,  every  object  which  is  common 
and  fit  to  be  accomplished,  a  Mission  to  Pana- 
ma would  be  to  me  more  tolerable.  "We  have, 
at  this  time,  diplomatic  connections  with  the 
most  of  the  new  Republics.  Three  treaties  have 
been  negotiated  upon  unexceptionable  princi- 
ples. Our  policy  in  relation  to  them  has  been 
dictated  by  prudence,  and,  so  far,  has  result- 
ed in  mutual  good  will  and  advantage. 

It  seems  to  me  the  circumstances  attending 
our  invitation  to  send  Ministers  to  Panama  dis- 
closes, on  our  part,  a  want  of  delicacy.  For  so 
distinguished  a  favor,  we  have  been  too  eager, 
and  do  not,  as  is  my  most  deliberate  opinion, 
know  what  they  are  to  do.  In  one  part  of  the 
President's  Message  we  are  informed  our  agents 
will  merely  consult — in  another,  consult  and 
negotiate — and  so  says  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Foreign  Affairs.  To  merely  take 
counsel  together,  to  deliberate,  to  interchange 
ideas  on  the  topics  introduced  for  discussion, 
would  at  least  seem  innocent.  But  who,  in  his 
sober  senses,  can  believe  this  Congress  is  to  be 
merely  consultative,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned? 
To  negotiate,  will  doubtless  form  a  part  of  their 
duties.  It  is  the  character  of  the  negotiation 
that  he  feared.  But,  say  gentlemen,  a  treaty 
formed  at  Panama  would  not  be  binding  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  President  and  Senate. 
This  is  granted.  "Would  not,  however,  its  re- 
jection, particularly  if  made  in  pursuance  of 
instructions,  excite  jealousy  in  the  other  con- 
tracting party  ?  This  would,  he  had  no  doubt, 
be  most  unfortunately  the  case,  and  the  charge 
of  infidelity  to,  and  disregard  of,  our  promises, 
be  fixed  upon  us. 

"We  have,  said  Mr.  C,  been  informed  by  the 
President,  our  neutral  character  shall  be  main- 
tained ;  and,  that  a  compromitment  of  it  is 
neither  expected  nor  desired  by  the  gentlemen 
giving  us  the  invitation.  To  me,  there  is  a 
paradox  in  this  affair.  These  Ministers,  in  plain 
terms,  point  out  what  is  to  be  done — the  ques- 
tions to  be  settled — some  of  which  we  cannot 
discuss  without  a  forfeiture  of  our  neutral 
rights ;  and  yet,  in  the  next  sentence,  they  say 
our  relations  will  not  be  changed.  This  is 
most  strikingly  the  case  in  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Obregon.  I  ask  gentlemen  who  are  versed  in 
the  mysteries  of  this  novel  project,  to  aid  my 
understanding. 

Much,  sir,  has  been  said  of  Mr.  Monroe's 
memorable  pledge,  and  our  determination  not 
to  witness,  with  indifference,  any  interference 
of  any  European  power,  except  Spain,  with  the 
independence  of  Spanish  America.  As  for  the 
pledge,  the  gentleman  from  Maryland,  who 
spoke  yesterday,  (Mr.  "WoEiHiNaioN,)  has  very 
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properly  denominated  it  a  mere  irutum  fulmen 
— an  empty  declaration ;  but  which  some  think 
full  of  meaning  and  eflfect.  It  ought  to  be  a 
matter  of  much  regret  that  any  of  our  Minis- 
ters should  feel  authorized  to  urge  it  as  an  ar- 
gument, in  negotiating  a  treaty.  This,  wo  are 
informed,  has  been  done.  Gentlemen  frequent- 
ly refer  to  the  term  "indifference."  What  do 
they  mean  by  it?  It  is  very  indeterminate. 
If,  by  this  expression,  we  are  to  understand 
concern,  dissatisfaction,  discontent,  he  had  but 
little  to  say.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
mean  a  fighting  "  indifference  " — a  determina- 
tion to  court  the  bloody  contest,  he  would  not 
concur  with  them.  If  France  should  obtain  a 
cession  of  Cuba,  as  we  did  of  Louisiana,  we 
would  not  be  entirely  indifferent.  But  could 
we  legitimately  wage  war  ?  Could  we  be  jus- 
tified before  the  world,  in  seizing  upon  that  isl- 
and ourselves,  and  preventing  the  possession 
of  France  ?  This  would  seem  to  him  a  rash 
act,  and  wholly  indefensible.  The  consequence 
would  be  hostility  with  two  nations.  Should 
such  an  unhappy  state  of  affairs  take  pl'ace,  he 
would  ask  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Cook)  whether  our  countrymen  of  the  West, 
brave  and  adventurous  as  they  are,  and  much 
as  they  might  desire  to  see  our  Southern  com- 
merce prosper,  could  be  easily  persuaded  to 
buckle  on  their  knapsacks,  and  shoulder  their 
rifles,  to  fight  batles  in  Cuba,  under  a  vertical 
sun? 

Mr.  Oambbeleng-  said :  Connected  with  the 
last,  sir,  there  is  another,  and  not  less  inter- 
esting question,  to  which  our  attention  has 
been  called — the  destiny  of  Cuba.  It  appeared 
to  me  somewhat  singular,  that  two  gentlemen 
from  Louisiana,  particularly  one,  (Mr.  Living- 
ston,) should  have  vindicated  the  policy  of  the 
Executive  in  its  negotiations  respecting  the  fate 
of  that  island.  No  one,  it  seems  to  me,  can 
examine  the  diplomatic  correspondence  of  1825, 
without  being  made  sensible  that  our  rights 
have  been  voluntarily  surrendered.  What  are 
our  rights,  sir  ?  Next  to  Spain,  our  right  over 
Cuba  is  paramount  to  the  claims  of  every  other 
nation.  With  Porto  Eico  we  have  nothing  to  do 
— it  is  far  distant  from  us ;  but  Cuba  is  on  our 
border — we  are  vitally  interested  in  its  condition 
and  Government ;  the  commercial  interest  of  the 
East — the  agricultural  interest  of  the  West — 
the  dearest  and  most  valuable  interests  of  the 
South — nay,  all  the  interests  of  every  section 
of  the  Union  are  involved  in  the  destiny  of  Cu- 
ba. The  right  of  Spain  once  extinguished,  from 
the  nature  of  our  position,  and  our  peculiar  and 
various  associations  with  that  island,  our  right 
becomes  supreme ;  it  resists  the  European  right 
of  purchase ;  it  is  even  paramount  to  the  Mex- 
ican and  Colombian  right  of  war.  It  is  a  right 
which  should  never  have  been  surrendered  to 
any  power,  whether  belligerent  or  neutral. 
Yet  what  have  been  the  declarations  and  the  pol- 
icy of  the  Executive  ?  While  the  right  of  any  Eu- 
ropean power  to  acquire  Cuba  by  purchase  has 
been  denied — the  belligerent  right  of  Mexico 


and  Colombia  to  invade  the  island,  lias  been 
expressly  acknowledged;  it  has  been  conced- 
ed ;  we  have  in  our  correspondence  positively 
declared,  that  we  cannot  resist  the  right  of  war 
exercised  by  Mexico  and  Colombia — that  we 
have  no  right  to  interfere,  unless,  indeed,  they 
should  "  put  arms  into  the  hands  of  one  race  of 
the  inhabitants  to  destroy  the  lives  of  another." 
And  in  such  a  crisis  what  would  be  the  condition 
of  the  island  ?  When  is  it,  according  to  the  pol- 
icy sanctioned  in  our  negotiations  with  foreign 
powers,  and  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  the 
Colombian  and  Mexican  Ministers,  that  we 
claim  the  right  of  interposing  and  resisting  the 
invasion  ?  When  one  race  is  armed  "  to  de- 
stroy the  lives  of  another  " — when  the  standard 
of  universal  emancipation  floats  on  the  Moro — 
when  insurgent  fires  are  blazing  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Cuba,  and  gleaming  along  the  shores 
of  Florida,  Alabama,  and  Louisiana!  Then, 
and  not  till  then,  according  to  the  concessions 
recorded  in  the  short  but  comprehensive  diplo- 
matic history  of  the  past  year,  do  we  claim  the 
right  of  interposing  to  save  Cuba  and  our  own 
country  from  the  consequences  of  the  invasion ! 
What  our  policy  should  be  as  it  regards  this  isl- 
and, presents  a  question  of  infinite  difiBculty. 
But  whatever  may  be  its  fate,  it  is  not  only  our 
interest  to  protest  against  the  European  pur- 
chase, but  our  right  forcibly  to  resist  its  inva- 
sion iDy  Mexico  and  Colombia.  The  arms  of 
Spanish  America  can  never  be  carried  into  Cu- 
ba, unless  under  her  constitutional  banner — the 
standard  of  universal  emancipation.  This  isl- 
and must  remain  under  the  dominion  of  Spain ; 
if,  however,  its  political  position  must  be 
changed — if  Spain  must  part  with  it — ^let  it  be 
independent — we  want  no  colonies — let  its  in- 
dependence be  guaranteed  by  commercial  na- 
tions. But,  be  its  destiny  what  it  may,  we 
must  resist  its  invasion  by  our  neighbors — 
they  cannot  carry  the  war  into  Cuba  without 
endangering  the  interests  of  our  country.  This 
is  a  question  of  too  much  importance  to  be  sur- 
rendered by  this  House — ^let  us  pause  before  we 
consent  to  submit  its  decision  to  the  Congress 
of  Panama. 

We  have  heard  much,  sir,  of  the  "  memora- 
ble pledge  " — of  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Monroe, 
in  1823 — a  declaration  made  in  accordance  with 
our  true  policy — a  policy  which  would  have 
been  unquestionably  ratified  by  the  House,  and 
responded  by  the  nation.  I  concur  most  sin- 
cerely with  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
(Mr.  Webstbe,) — it  was  the  declaration  of  the 
Executive  of  our  country  to  the  world,  made 
at  an  interesting  crisis — I  would  not  recall  it — 
it  shall  never  be  "  blurred  or  blotted,"  by  any 
act  of  mine.  But  I  cannot  go  as  far  as  he  does. 
I  cannot  agree  with  him,  that  this  question 
"must  be  discussed,"  and  at  the  Congress  of 
Panama.  The  declaration  revives  and  dies 
with  the  occasion — whenever  that  occasion 
shall  arrive— whenever  any  European  power 
shall  interfere  with  the  wars  or  independence 
of  the  nations  of  this  continent — when  the 
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time  arrives  and  we  are  called  upon  to  decide 
the  question  of  peace  or  war,  "  it  must  be  dis- 
cussed " — but  not  in  the  Congress  of  Panama. 
This  is  the  only  Congress  in  which  that  great 
question  can  or  should  ever  be  discussed  and 
settled.  The  office  of  deliberating  on  the  policy 
and  justice  of  contingently  engaging  in  war, 
should  never  be  surrendered  by  this  House — a 
right  of  this  grave  character  should  never  be 
transferred  to  the  Congress  of  Panama.  I 
would  not  instruct  our  Ministers  even  to  con- 
sult or  deliberate  on  the  propriety  of  entering 
into  joint  declarations  upon  questions  of  such 
magnitude.  And  although  we  are  expressly 
called  upon  by  the  President  to  send  Ministers 
to  Panama,  to  consult  and  deliberate  on  the 
expediency  of  a  joint  declaration  on  this  point, 
and  of  entering  into  a  compact  or  mutual 
pledge  on  another,  yet  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  "  sees  nothing  now  which  car- 
ries us  beyond  what  was  contained  in  Mr.  Mon- 
roe's Message."  I  will  not  dispute  with  gentle- 
men about  words ;  nor  shall  I  adopt  their  con- 
struction of  the  President's  Message.  It  is  per- 
fectly immaterial  to  me  by  what  name  these 
new  and  foreign  associations  or  stipulations 
are  to  be  called.  I  care  not  whether  they 
are  denominated  "  alliances,  compacts,  mutual 
pledges,  or  joint  declarations."  "We  are  told 
expressly  that  our  Ministers  are  to  deliberate  at 
Panama  on  the  propriety  of  a  mutual  pledge  or 
compact  to  oppose  territorial  colonization,  and 
that  it  deserves  the  experiment  of  considera- 
tion, whether  a  joint  declaration  of  our  inten- 
tion to  resist  the  interference  of  any  European 
power,  with  the  domestic  concerns  of  the  Amer- 
can  Governments,  should  not  be  made.  Mere 
consultations  and  deliberations  may  appear 
to  us  to  be  small  matters.  Some  may  think 
that  nothing  injurious  can  possibly  grow  out  of 
diplomatic  consultations ;  and  others  may  shel- 
ter themselves  behind  the  contemptible  argu- 
ment, that,  until  the  treaty  stipulations  are  rat- 
ified, we  are  not  bound  by  the  acts  of  our  Min- 
isters at  Panama.  But,  sir,  we  should  recollect 
that  this  is  not  the  policy  of  a  wise  and  just 
people ;  that  every  thing  depends  upon  the 
manner  in  which  we  make  our  first  movements 
and  advances  towards  the  independent  nations 
of  America — the  future  destinies  of  our  country 
are  deeply  involved  in  these,  apparently,  small 
matters ;  we  should  reflect  that  we  are  now 
laying  the  foundations  of  our  American  policy. 
Mr.  Floyd  said :  We  are  told,  by  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland,  that  a  pledge  was  given  by  Mr. 
Monroe,  then  President,  to  these  Southern  Ke- 
publics,  that  we  would  defend  and  protect  them 
from  the  assaults  of  European  armies,  or  words 
to  this  eflfect ;  and  that,  since  that  period,  this 
pledge  has  been  renewed  by  letters  from  this  Gov- 
ernment to  others,  and  particularly  by  our  Min- 
ister to  Mexico.  Sir,  when  that  Message  was  de- 
livered to  this  House,  I  then  rose  in  my  place ; 
and  protested  against  that  declaration  of  the 
President,  as  assuming  an  unwarrantable  power, 
violating  the  spirit  of  the  constitution ;  assuming 


grounds  and  an  attitude  in  regard  to  European 
powers,  calculated  to  involve  us  in  a  strife  which 
there  existed,  and  in  which  we  had  no  interest ; 
and  indirectly  leading  to  war,  which  Congress 
alone  had  the  right  to  declare.  "We  are  now 
called  upon  to  redeem  the  pledge  given  by  Mr. 
Monroe,  the  parallel  of  Ferdinand ;  not  only  so, 
but  the  further  pledge  given  by  Mr.  Adams,  and 
that,  too,  by  the  correspondence  of  our  Envoy 
with  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  Here,  then,  the 
Bresident  has  assumed  to  give  support  to  these 
nations,  even  at  the  hazard  of  war,  without 
consulting  Congress  or  the  Representatives  of 
the  people.  The  President  has  told  us  that  we 
should  not  be  "  palsied  by  the  will  of  our  con- 
stituents." This  bold  claim  to  unlimited  power, 
if  acted  upon,  extinguishes,  at  one  blow,  the 
liberty  of  the  nation.  A  claim  so  broad  dare 
not  be  hinted  at  by  the  King  of  Great  Britain ; 
Alexander,  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  alone 
possesses  such  power. 

The  daring  of  this  pledge,  so  contrary  to  the 
cautious  indecision  and  irresolution  of  the  former 
President,  caused  me  to  inquire  how  the  circum- 
stance happened ;  when  a  member  of  Congress, 
high  in  the  confidence  of  the  President,  inform- 
ed me  that  the  British  Government  sought  a 
conversation  with  Mr.  Rush,  our  then  !&ivoy 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  the  Court  of 
St.  James,  and  proposed  to  him  that  they  should 
unite  upon  the  subject  of  South  American  affairs, 
and  so  shape  their  correspondence  as  to  show 
to  Europe  the  probable  course  these  Govern- 
ments would  take  in  the  cause  of  Spanish 
America.  Mr.  Rush,  who  is  doubtless  as  able 
a  negotiator  as  Secretary  of,  the  Treasury,  (for 
the  mistake  he  has  made  in  his  report  does  not 
exceed  five  or  six  millions  of  dollars  this  year ; 
but,  as  it  is  his  first  attempt,  there  is  reason  to 
hope  he  may  mend,)  refused  to  accede  to  the 
propositions,  unless  the  British  would  agree  to 
enter  into  a  treaty  recognizing  the  independ- 
ence of  South  America ;  this  did  not  suit  the 
views  of  England  at  that  time.  This  was  for- 
warded to  the  President,  and  was  then  lying  on 
his  table,  when  he  issued  that  bulletin,  pledging 
this  nation  to  a  course  which  is  daily  becoming 
dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  country  from 
without,  and  dangerous  to  the  constitution  fi-om 
within. 

This  pledge,  however  it  may  eventuate  through 
the  medium  of  this  mission  to  Panama,  was, 
doubtless,  at  the  time,  considered  safe,  intended 
to  astonish  Emperors  and  Kings  with  the  array 
of  power,  whilst  the  vast  navy  of  Great  Britain 
fioated  between  us  and  danger.  "We  are  told, 
too,  by  the  President,  that  the  wholesome  ad- 
vice of  "Washington,  to  refrain  from  "  entangling 
alliances,"  was  intended  to  apply  to  the  affairs 
of  Europe ;  and  he  gives  us  to  understand  that 
a  different  state  of  things  now  exists,  and  that 
were  he  (Washington)  now  alive,  he  would  en- 
tertain a  different  opinion.  I  have,  sir,  too 
high  an  opinion  of  the  prudence,  and  patriotism, 
and  wisdom  of  Washington,  to  believe  he  wonld 
hazard  the  peace  of  this  nation  for  the  fine 
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"  speotaclo "  he  might  probably  make  in  a 
"page  of  history." 

By  the  adoption  of  this  measure,  so  soon  as 
these  Ministers  to  Panama  tal^e  their  seats  in 
that  Congress,  and  join  in  the  discussions  of  that 
body,  that  moment  you  commit  an  act  of  war 
against  Old  Spain.  Is  this  just?  Is  it  constitu- 
tional thus  to  take  out  of  the  hands  of  Congress, 
to  whom  alone  belongs  the  power  to  say  when 
this  nation,  of  ten  miUions  of  people,  shall  be 
involved  in  war  ?  If  Spain  is  too  weak  to  send 
an  army  to  invade  us,  she  can  still  declare  war, 
as  she  will  be  compelled  to  do ;  onr  own  act 
being,  in  fact,  war  against  her.  By  this  means, 
all  the  idle  seamen  of  England,  France,  and  the 
Low  Countries,  besides  her  own,  will  be  placed 
on  board  of  privateers,  fitted  out  under  the  flag 
of  Spain,  to  destroy  our  commerce  in  every  sea. 
"What  good,  then,  can  possibly  result  to  this  na- 
tion from  tliis  state  of  things?  We  are  now 
about  to  adopt  the  discarded  policy  of  Pitt,  and 
Castlereagh,  which  for  so  many  years  desolated 
the  British  realms,  which,  if  continued  but  for 
a  few  years  longer,  must  inevitably  have  de- 
stroyed the  energies  of  that  nation,  if  not  de- 
stroyed the  Monarchy  itself.  Now,  however, 
by  the  opposite  course,  she  enjoys  peace,  and  is 
daily  reaping  the  fruits  of  good  Government ;  ex- 
tending her  commerce,  disbanding  her  armies, 
laying  up  her  navy,  increasing  her  manufac- 
tories, paying  the  national  debt,  and  repealing 
many  of  her  taxes;  whilst  we,  to  make  a 
"  figure  in  history,"  or  exhibit  a  "  spectacle  " 
for  Europe  to  look  at,  are  involving  ourselves 
in  debt  and  interminable  war — the  ultimate  end 
of  which  no  human  foresight  can  see  or  con- 
jecture. 

In  what  a  strange  attitude  this  Panama  Mis- 
sion places  us.  Whilst  we  are  at  peace  with 
Spain,  we  are  in  conclave  with  her  enemies, 
devising  the  best  means  for  "  carrying  on  the 
war"  against  her;  not  only  to  carry  it  on 
against  her  in  America,  but  the  expediency  of 
carrying  this  war  into  her  territory  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  into  the  Canary 
Islands.  Whilst  we  say  to  Europe  we  wUl  not 
take  part  in  this  contest  between  Spain  and  her 
colonies,  neither  shall  you,  to  subjugate  these 
countries :  we  are  mingling  in  the  councils  of 
Panama,  planning  war  against  Cuba  and  Porto 
Eico,  the  remaining  colonies  of  Spain.  A  course 
of  this  kind  is  well  calculated  to  bring  upon  this 
country  the  reproach  of  all  nations  having  any 
regard  for  public  faith.  Instead  of  pursuing  an 
open,  ingenuous,  manly  course,  tliinking  slowly, 
and  acting  prudently,  firmly,  and  sincerely,  we 
are  engaged  in  all  the  insincerity  and  folly  of 
Europe,  at  a  period  of  their  history  over  which 
themselves  would  gladly  throw  a  veil.  How 
different  has  been  the  course  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment I  In  the  correspondence  of  her  Minis- 
ter with  the  Envoy  of  Spain,  lately  published 
in  this  country,  we  have  seen  all  this  diplomatic 
fog  dissipated,  which  our  own  seems  to  delight 
in  as  the  highest  evidence  of  the  talent  and 
skill  of  the  statesman.    There,  the  story  is  told 


in  a  style  so  clear,  simple,  firm,  and  respectful, 
that  none  can  misunderstand  or  doubt  the 
meaning ;  here,  the  bad  taste  of  the  rhetorician 
is  so  intermingled  with  the  affectation  of  the 
statesman,  that  yon  are  in  doubt  whether  it 
means  this  thing  or  something  else  ;  and  this, 
too,  by  a  Government  whose  duty  it  is,  as  be- 
ing the  oldest  of  the  Republics,  to  give  an  ex- 
ample of  candor  and  moderation.  Not  only 
this,  but  to  expose  to  the  people  of  this  nation 
every  transaction,  in  a  clear  and  distinct  point 
of  view,  that  they  may  unhesitatingly  decide 
upon  their  own  affairs,  and  know  the  conduct  of 
their  Representatives. 

This  measure,  fraught  with  so  much  mischief 
to  this  country,  is  one  that  ought  to  be  avoided 
if  possible.  So  far  as  I  can  see,  in  all  its  bear- 
ings, it  looks  to  the  conquest  of  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico ;  or,  at  all  events,  of  tearing  them 
from  the  crown  of  Spain.  The  interests,  if 
not  safety,  of  our  own  country,  would  rather 
require  us  to  interpose  to  prevent  such  an 
event;  and  I  would  rather  take  up  arms  to 
prevent  than  accelerate  such  an  occurrence. 
These  Republics  have  a  mixed  population,  it 
is  true,  but  the  proportion  of  aU  others,  when 
compared  to  the  Spanish  American,  is  but 
small.  They,  by  a  provision  in  their  constitu- 
tion, have  abolished  slavery,  and  placed  every 
color  on  an  equal  footing,  which  may  not  be 
any  great  inconvenience  to  them.  But  what 
will  be  the  state  of  the  case  should  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico  be  revolutionized  upon  their  princi- 
ples? It  is  weU  known  that  those  colonies 
contain  nearly  five  blacks  to  one  white  person ; 
that  in  Cuba  the  proportion  is  this  or  more. 
It  must  then  be  a  black  Republic.  The  con- 
dition of  Hayti  is  also  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration at  this  Congress,  to  determine 
whether  Hayti  shall  send  Ambassadors  to  the 
different  powers ;  and,  if  all  questions  are  to 
be  decided  by  a  majority  of  votes,  we  must 
expect  those  Republics  to  act  upon  their  prin- 
ciples, and  compel  us  to  receive  a  negro  Minis- 
ter ;  as  the  stipulations  of  this  Confederacy  of 
Republics  are,  to  "interpret  treaties,"  and 
coerce,  if  necessary,  those  who  manifest  an 
unwillingness  to  perform  the  task  assigned  to 
them  by  the  Congress  of  Panama. 

Why  should  we,  then,  engage  in  this  moon- 
struck project,  which  threatens,  at  no  distant 
day,  a  large  portion  of  our  country,  embracing 
the  whole  of  our  Southern  frontier  ?  Cuba  is 
scarcely  more  than  eighty  miles  from  Florida; 
the  narrow  sea  between  can  be  often  passed 
in  a  few  hours,  in  open  boats;  leaving  the 
whole  of  Louisiana,  Florida,  and  Georiga,  open 
to  sudden  invasion  from  these  black  Republics 
at  any  time.  Besides,  the  jealousy  and  discon- 
tent which  this  state  of  things  would  engender, 
must  finally  lead  to  rebellion  and  civil  discord, 
should  no  immediate  war  be  produced.  Can 
there,  then,  be  a  man,  who,  viewing  this  sub- 
ject in  all  its  bearings,  wiU  not  shudder  at  a 
picture  like  this,  and  abandon  the  project  ?  A 
project  which  cannot,  in  any  possible  event, 
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bring  good  to  this  comitry  or  that  Republic, 
and  may  produce  iacalculable  and  irremediable 
evils  to  this  Union.  Surely  it  will  be  a  bitter 
reflection,  to  those  concerned  in  it,  that,  to 
"  exhibit  a  splendid  spectacle  to  the  eyes  of 
European  Governments,"  or  give  those  desir- 
ing it  "a  bright  page  in  history,"  all  these 
evils  have  been  brought  upon  their  country. 
Should  the  bold  daring  of  this  project  be  car- 
ried into  execution,  in  all  its  parts,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  it  will  be  discovered  that 
we  have  withered  the  opening  bud  of  our 
future  greatness,  and  that  "  the  bright  page  of 
history  "  will  be  crimsoned  with  the  blood  of 
our  citizens. 

If,  however,  we,  reckless  of  consequences 
to  our  citizens  and  coimtry,  pursue  this  course, 
asserting,  in  the  propagation  of  these  principles, 
that  men  of  every  nation,  kind,  color,  and 
degree,  are  entitled  to  the  same  usage,  placed 
upon  the  same  footing,  participating  alike  in 
all  the  rights,  privileges,  andpowers  of  Govern- 
ment, is  it  at  all  certain  these  visions  may  not 
be  dissipated  by  the  thunder  of  England  ?  She 
has  too  deep  a  stake  in  the  affairs  of  America, 
particularly  the  West  Indies,  to  look  on  with 
indifference. 

The  moment  these  Ministers  take  their  seats 
in  the  Congress  of  Panama,  and  begin  to  act 
upon  the  subjects  proposed,  as  those  which  will 
engage  their  attention,  that  moment  you  will 
give  just  cause  of  war  to  any  European  nation 
which  may  think  proper  to  declare  it  against 
you — France,  Eussia,  the  Netherlands — for, 
the  act  itself  is,  on  your  part,  a  declaration  of 
war  against  Spain ;  and  England,  whatever 
may  be  her  disposition  at  this  time  towards 
us,  must  declare  war  against  us ;  she  cannot 
avoid  it ;  her  interest  is  too  deeply  involved  to 
remain  an  idle  and  inactive  spectator.  Were 
she  to  take  this  course,  she  would  stand  justi- 
fied in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  I,  too,  could  not 
otherwise  than  think  she  pursued  the  course  I 
would  have  my  own  country  pursue;  and, 
doubtless.  Governor  Strong's  "  moral  and  re- 
ligious "  friends  could  find  some  excuses  for 
her.  Sir,  I  do  not  fear  England;  we  have 
beaten  her  in  two  wars — one,  at  all  events — 
though,  in  the  last,  we  coped  with  fearful 
odds :  with  Britain  from  without,  and  a  fearful 
opposition  from  within — an  opposition  now  at 
the  head  of  affairs.  But,  whilst  I  do  not  fear 
England,  I  know  her  power;  it  is  vast;  nor 
would  I,  for  light  causes,  disturb  that  power. 
Her  thousand  ships  of  war,  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men,  and  millions  of  money,  are 
not  trifles  to  be  overlooked  in  political  ar- 
rangements. 

Great  Britain,  I  have  said,  will  be  compelled 
to  wage  a  war  against  us,  to  preserve  her  own 
colonies,  and  her  subjects  from  massacre.  She 
has,  in  the  West  Indies,  seventeen  colonies ; 
including,  in  this  number,  two  in  South  Amer- 
ica, that  of  Demarara  and  Berbice.  Her  terri- 
torial extent  is  vast,  sending  directly  to  Great 
Britain,  annually,  inmiense  quantities  of  sugar. 


coffee,  and  rum,  to  say  nothing  of  thousands 
of  other  articles  of  commerce,  the  growth  and 
products  of  these  colonies.  Besides  all  this, 
she  has  from  six  to  seven  hundred  thousand 
slaves,  which,  if  the  doctrine  inculcated  by 
these  new  Republics  prevail,  will  be  incited  to 
rebellion,  and  England  be  doomed  to  witness 
the  scenes  of  Saint  Domingo  acted  over  again, 
in  her  own  colonies.  Not  less  important  is 
Jamaica,  Demarara,  Berbice,  and  Trinidad,  to 
h£r,  in  the  conduct  and  protection  of  her  com- 
merce everywhere.  When  she  loses  these, 
her  commercial  greatness  is  on  the  wane.  It 
would  be  nothing  short  of  folly  to  believe, 
that  she  would  jeopardize  these  territories,  or 
permit  them  to  be  torn  from  her  by  revolution, 
when  we  know  that  she  taxes  the  same  pro- 
ducts higher  fi-om  any  other  part  of  the  world 
than  from  these  colonies,  by  ten  shillings  a 
hundred  weight.  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves, 
or  be  tempted  to  change  our  relations  with 
other  powers — -we  have  prospered,  we  do  pros- 
per, and  are  at  peace. 

Loud  cries  for  the  question  now  resounded 
from  all  sides  of  the  House. 

The  question  was  finally  taken  on  the  amend- 
ment of  Mr.  MoLane,  and  decided  in  the 
affirmative,  by  yeas  and  nays — ^yeas  99,  nays  95. 

The  question  then  being  on  agreeing  to  the 
resolution  reported  by  the  Committee  of  For- 
eign Relations,  as  amended  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  MoLane — 

Mr.  Stoees  demanded  that  it  should  be  de- 
cided by  yeas  and  nays ;  which  was  ordered 
by  the  House,  pending  which  motion. 

The  House  adjourned. 


Feidat,  April  21. 
Mission  to  Panama. 

After  some  observations,  the  question  was 
taken  on  the  resolution  of  the  Committee  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  as  amended  on  the  motion,  of 
Mr.  MoLane,  and  decided  by  yeas  and  nays — 
yeas  54,  nays  143. 

So  the  resolution  was  rejected. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  striking  out 
the  enacting  words  of  the  bill,  and  decided  in 
the  negative,  by  yeas  and  nays — yeas  61,  nays 
134. 

So  the  House  refused  to  strike  out  the  enact- 
ing clause. 

The  bill  was  then  ordered  to  its  third  read- 
ing to-morrow. 

And  the  House  adjourned. 


Satuedat,  April  22. 

Mission  to  Panama. 

An  engrossed  bill  "  making  an  appropriation 

for  carrying  into  effect  the  appointment  of  a 

mission  to  the  Congress  of  Panama,"  was  read 

a  third  time. 

Mr.  Baenet  demanded  that  the  question  on 
the  passage  of  this  bOl  should  be  taken  by  yeaa 
and  nays. 
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The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered  by  the 
House. 

Mr.  MoDuFFiE  then  rose  and  said : 

Mr.  Spealier :  As  we  Ijave  at  length  reached 
the  last  act  of  this  great  drama,  I  cannot  con- 
sent to  take  leave  of  this  mission  to  Panama, 
without  saying  a  few  words,  by  way  of  parting 
benediction.  As  this  House  has  solemnly  re- 
solved that  it  is  inexpedient  that  our  Represent- 
atives should  take  any  part  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  Council,  on  the  only  subjects  on  which 
we  have  been  invited  to  participate,  I  take  it 
for  granted  that  Mr.  Sergeant  and  Mr.  Ander- 
son will  proceed,  with  all  due  "  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance," to  Panama;  present  themselves 
before  the  Council  of  Amphictyons ;  make  a 
profound  bow  in  the  sacred  name  of  liberty, 
bundle  up  their  baggage,  and  return  home 
with  all  convenient  expedition.  And,  sir, 
having  divested  this  mission  of  its  tragical  at- 
tributes, and  left  nothing  but  an  empty  pageant 
— a  solemn  farce  to  be  acted  by  the  Executive 
— I  confess  that  I  have  no  serious  apprehen- 
sions that  much  evil  will  grow  out  of  it.  But 
still  I  cannot  vote  for  this  appropriation.  For, 
though  I  never  have  been  a  stickler  upon  ques- 
tions of  proper  expenditure,  I  am  unwilling  to 
pay  forty  or  fifty  thousand  dollars  per  annum 
for  the  pleasure  of  being  ridiculous,  and  the 
privilege  of  being  laughed  at.  But,  as  the 
Administration  have  determined  to  go  forth 
blindfolded,  and  with  their  hands  tied  behind 
them,  tilting  against — I  will  not  say  wind- 
mills, but  the  shadows  of  wind-mills — I  have 
only  to  say,  and  I  do  it  in  all  sincerity,  God 
grant  them  a  safe  and  a  speedy  deliverance. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  its  passage, 
by  yeas  and  nays,  and  decided  in  the  affirma- 
tive, as  follows  : 

Teas. — Messrs.  Adams  of  N.  T.,  Addams  of  Pa., 
Allen  of  Mass.,  Anderson,  Armstrong,  Bailey,  Bad- 
ger, Baldwin,  Bartlett,  Bartley,  Barber  of  Coun.,  Bar- 
ney, Baylies,  Beecher,  Boone,  Bradley,  Brent,  Brown, 
Buchanan,  Buokner,  Burleigh,  Surges,  Cambreleng, 
Cassedy,  Clarke,  Condict,  Cooke,  Crowninehield, 
Dorsey,  Dwight,  Eastman,  Edwards  of  Pa.,  Estill, 
Everett,  Findlay  of  Penn.,  Findlay  of  Ohio,  Fosdick, 
Garnsey,  Garrison,  Gurley,  Harris,  Hasbrouck,  Hay- 
den,  Healey,  Hemphill,  Henry,  Herrick,  Holcombe, 
Hugunin,  Humphrey,  IngersoU,  Jennings  of  Indiana, 
Johnson  of  New  York,  Johnson  of  Va.,  James 
Johnson,  Francis  Johnson,  Kellogg,  Kerr,  Kidder, 
Lathrop,  Lawrence,  Letcher,  Lincoln,  Little,  Liv- 
ingston, Locke,  Mallary,  Markell,  Markley,  Martin- 
dale,  Martin,  Marvin  of  N.  Y.,  Mattocks,  McLane 
of  Del.,  McLean  of  Ohio,  Mercer,  Merwin  of  Conn., 
Metcalfe,  Miller  of  N.  Y.,  Miner,  James  S.  Mitchell, 
John  Mitchell,  Mitchell  of  Md.,  Moore  of  Ky. 
Newton,  O'Brien,  Orr,  Pearce,  Porter,  Powell,  Reed! 
Rose,  Ross,  Sands,  Scott,  Sill,  Sloanc,  Sprague 
Stevenson  of  Pa.,  Stewart,  Storrs,  Strong,  Swan 
TaUaferro,  Taylor  of  Va.,  Test,  Thomson  of  Penn., 
Thompson  of  Ohio,  Tomlinson,  Trimble,  Tucker  of 
N.  J.,  Van  Home,  Van  Rensselaer,  Vance,  Var- 
num,  Verplanck,  Vinton,  Wales,  Ward,  Webster, 
Weems,  Whipple,  White,  Whittemore,  Whittlesey, 
Wickliffe,  Williams,  James  Wilson,  Henry  Wilson, 


Wilson  of  Ohio,  Wood  of  N.  Y.,  Wright,  Wurts, 
Young— 134. 

Nays. — Messrs.  Alexander  of  Va.,  Alexander  of 
Tcnn.,  Allen  of  Tenn.,  Alston,  Angel,  Archer,  Ash- 
ley, Barbour  of  Va.,  Bassett,  Blair,  Bryan,  Campbell, 
Carson,  Carter,  Gary,  Claiborne,  Cocke,  Connor, 
Crump,  Davenport,  Deitz,  Drayton,  Edwards  of  N. 
C,  Floyd,  Forsyth,  Garnett,  Gist,  Govan,  Harvey, 
Haynes,  Hiues,  Hoffman,  Holmes,  Houston,  Ingham, 
Isacke,  Kremcr,  Le  Compte,  Long,  Mangum,  Mar- 
able,  McCoy,  McDuffie,  McKean,  McNeill,  Mitchell 
of  Tenn.,  Moore  of  Ala.,  Owen,  Peter,  Plumer,  Polk, 
Kives,  Saunders,  Sawyer,  Smith,  Tattnall,  Thomp- 
son of  Georgia,  Trezvant,  Tucker  of  S.  C,  Wilson 
of  S.  C— 60. 

And  then  the  House  adjournedL 


Monday,  April  24. 
JSevolutionary  Officers. 

Pursuant  to  notice,  Mr.  Hemphill  asked  the 
House  to  take  up  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
surviving  officers  of  the  army  of  the  Revolution. 

Mr.  Hemphill  addressed  the  committee  as 
follows : 

The  oflBcers  of  the  army,  independent  of 
their  military  occupations,  had,  in  common 
with  their  fellow-citizens,  to  bear  losses,  occa- 
sioned by  the  depreciation  of  the  currency  of 
the  country,  and  the  precarious  uncertainty 
of  the  times.  They  had  to  bear  more  than 
their  fair  proportion  of  civil  misfortunes,  as 
their  families  and  estates  were  left  without 
their  personal  care  and  protection.  After  the 
declaration  of  independence,  it  was  not  long 
until  Congress  witnessed,  in  the  progress  of 
the  war,  that  the  army  had  suffered  by  had 
appointments,  and  that  it  was  essential  to  the 
successful  issue  of  the  contest  that  troops 
should  be  well  officered;  and  they  resolved 
that  it  be  recommended  to  the  several  States  to 
use  their  utmost  endeavors  that  men  of  honor 
and  known  abilities  be  appointed  to  the  ser- 
vice ;  and,  on  the  7th  of  October,  1776,  they 
resolved,  that,  as  an  encouragement  for  gentle- 
men of  abilities  to  engage  as  commissioned  ofS- 
cers,  in  the  troops  to  be  raised  to  serve  during 
the  war,  their  monthly  pay  should  be  increased. 
Notwithstanding  this  resolve,  dissatisfaction  in 
the  army,  owing  to  wants  and  hardships,  exist- 
ed, and  gradually  increased,  and  Congress, 
aware  that  the  preservation  and  subordination 
of  the  army  depended  mainly  on  its  officers, 
resolved  that  those  who  should  continue  in  ser- 
vice to  the  end  of  the  war,  should  have  half 
pay  for  seven  years  from  the  establishment  of 
peace.^  The  difficulties,  however,  remained, 
and  still  increased ;  as  the  army  was  not  regu- 
larly paid,  and,  when  paid,  it  was  in  depreci-- 
ated  currency.  In  this  situation  of  affairs,  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  in  his  letter  of  the  29th 
of  January,  1778,  to  a  committee  of  Congress, 
at  the  camp,  said  that  something  must  bo  done ; 
important  alterations  must  be  made  :  for,  with- 
out it,  if  the  dissolution  of  the  army  should 
not  be  the  consequence,  at  least  its  operations 
must  infallibly  be  feeble,  languid,  and  ineffeo- 
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tual.  Without  officers,  he  said,  an  army  could 
not  exist ;  and  that,  under  their  present  embar- 
rassments, few  of  them  would  be  able,  if  will- 
ing, to  continue  in  the  service  for  the  war.  He 
then  undertook  to  prove  the  necessity  of  half 
pay  a,nd  pensionary  establishments.  Few  men, 
he  said,  are  capable  of  making  continued  sacri- 
fices of  all  views  of  private  interest ;  and  that 
it  was  in  vain  to  exclaim  against  the  depravity 
of  human  nature  on  this  account ;  we  must 
change  the  constitution  of  man  before  we  can 
make  it  otherwise.  "While  an  officer,  instead  of 
gaining  any  thing,  is  impoverished  by  his  com- 
mission, there  can  be  no  sufficient  tie  upon 
him ;  and  it  would  be  a  comfortless  reflection 
to  any  man,  that,  after  he  may  have  contributed 
to  securing  the  rights  of  hia  country,  at  the 
risk  of  his  life  and  ruin  of  his  fortune,  there 
would  be  no  provision  made  to  prevent  himself 
and  family  from  sinking  into  indigence  and 
wretchedness.  Nothing,  he  said,  in  his  opin- 
ion, would  serve  more  powerfully  to  reanimate 
their  zeal  than  half  pay  and  pensionary  estab- 
lishments; as  it  would,  in  a  great  degree,  re- 
lieve the  painful  anticipation  of  leaving  their 
widows  and  orphans  a  burthen  on  the  charity 
of  their  country ;  and  it  would  dispel  the  ap- 
prehension of  personal  distress  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war,  from  having  thrown  them- 
selves out  of  professions  and  employments 
which  they  might  not  have  it  in  their  power  to 
resume.  He  urged  Ms  sentiments,  he  ob- 
served, with  the  more  freedom,  because  he 
could  not  receive  the  smallest  benefit  from  the 
establishment. 

Congress  being  inspired  with  the  same  love 
of  country,  and  seeing  the  actual  necessity  of 
the  case,  again,  on  the  17th  of  August,  1779, 
resolved,  "  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  sev- 
eral States  to  grant  half  pay  for  life  to  the  offi- 
cers who  should  continue  in  the  service  to  the 
end  of  the  war."  But  this  recommendation 
was  not  complied  with  on  the  part  of  the 
States.  At  this  period,  the  issue  of  the  war 
was  uncertain,  and  in  great  dangef,  and  the 
tmeasiness  among  the  whole  troops  had  become 
alarming.  General  Washington  again,  on  the 
20th  of  August,  1780,  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
President  of  Congress,  of  which  the  following 
is  an  extract : 

"  I  cannot  forbear  returning,  in  this  place,  to  the 
necessity  of  a  more  ample  and  equal  provision  for 
the  army.  The  discontents  on  this  head  have  been 
gradually  matured  to  a  dangerous  extremity ;  there 
are  many  symptoms  that  alarm  and  distress  me. 
Endeavors  are  using  to  unite  both  officers  and  men 
in  a  general  refusal  of  the  money,  and  some  corps 
now  actually  decline  receiving  it.  Every  method  has 
been  taken  to  counteract  it,  because  such  a  combi- 
nation in  the  army  would  be  a  severe  blow  to  our  de- 
clining currency ;  the  most  moderate  insist  that  the 
accounts  of  depreciation  ought  to  be  liquidated  at 
stated  periods,  and  certificates  given  by  Govern- 
ment for  the  sums  due.  They  will  not  be  satisfied 
with  a  general  declaration  that  it  shall  be  made 
good.  This  is  one  instance  of  complaint ;  there  are 
others  equally  serious.    Among  the  most  serious,  is 


the  inequality  of  provision  made  by  the  several 
States.  Pennsylvania  maintains  her  officers  in  a 
decent  manner ;  she  has  given  them  half  pay  for 
life.  What  a  difference  between  their  situation  and 
that  of  the  officers  of  any  other  line  in  the  army! 
some  of  whom  are  so  actually  destitute  of  clothing 
as  to  be  unfit  for  duty,  and  obliged,  from  that  cause 
alone,  to  confine  themselves  to  their  quarters.  I 
have  often  said,  and  I  beg  leave  to  repeat  it,  the 
half  pay  provision  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  poUtic 
and  efiectual  that  can  be  adopted.  On  the  whole, 
i#  something  satisfactory  be  not  done,  the  army,  al- 
ready so  much  reduced  in  officers,  by  daily  resigna- 
tions, as  not  to  have  a  sufficiency  to  do  the  common 
duties  of  it,  must  either  cease  to  exist  at  the  end  of 
the  campaign,  or  it  will  exhibit  an  example  of  more 
virtue,  fortitude,  self-denial,  and  perseverance,  than 
has,  perhaps,  ever  yet  been  paralleled  in  the  his- 
tory of  human  enthusiasm.  The  dissolution  of  the 
army  is  an  event  that  cannot  be  regarded  with  in- 
difference :  it  would  bring  accumulated  distress 
upon  us;  it  would  throw  the  people  of  America  into 
general  consternation ;  it  would  discredit  our  cause 
throughout  the  world ;  it  would  shock  our  Allies: 
To  think  of  replacing  the  officers  with  others,  is 
visionary ;  the  loss  of  the  veteran  soldier  could  not 
be  replaced." 

Shortly  after  the  date  of  this  letter,  paper 
money  became  so  bad  that  it  was  no  longer 
offered  in  payment ;  in  this  year,  also,  was  the 
defection  of  Arnold,  and  the  fall  of  Charleston. 
Under  these  circumstances,  and  in  consequence 
of  the  recommendations  to  the  States  not  being 
complied  with,  and  the  urgent  solicitations  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  Congress  were  in- 
duced, on  the  21st  October,  1780,  to  resolve, 
that  half  pay  for  life  be  granted  to  the  officers 
in  the  army  of  the  United  States  who  shall 
continue  in  service  to  the  end  of  the  war. 
There  were  several  intervening  and  subsequent 
resolves,  all  of  which  need  not  be  referred  to : 
the  resolve  of  1780  being  the  principal  one  by 
which  the  public  faith  of  the  nation  was  sol- 
emnly pledged,  and  on  the  faithful  discharge  of 
the  duties  to  be  performed  by  the  officers  un- 
der it,  depended  the  liberties  and  salvation  of 
the  country.  This  compact  of  the  Government 
was  noble  and  just :  it  infused,  for  a  time,  a 
spirit  of  contentment  among  the  officers,  but 
that  was  all :  their  arrearages  remained  un- 
paid, and  their  accounts  unsettled;  their  dis- 
tresses and  sacrifices  daily  increased,  and  their 
patience  and  patriotism  had  more  difficulties  to 
encounter  than  had  ever  before  fallen  to  the 
fortune  of  any  army.  For  upwards  of  two 
years  the  officers  remained  without  any  pay, 
and  they  had  to  procure  their  clothing  by  their 
own  means,  and  through  their  friends.  The 
situation  of  the  soldiers  was  something  better, 
as  they  were  provided  with  clothes ;  though 
at  this  period,  their  supply  was  deficient,  still 
there  were  instances  of  their  refusing  to  accept 
of  commissions,  because  it  was  not  in  their 
power  to  find  their  own  clothing.  A  description 
of  the  situation  of  the  army  is  given  by  the  offi- 
cers themselves.  In  December,  1 782,  the  officers 
of  the  army  addressed  Congress,  in  behalf  of 
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tlieniselves  and  theii-  brethren,  the  soldiers,  to 
make  manifest  to  Congress  the  distresses  under 
which  they  labored ;  that  they  had  struggled 
with  difBculties,  year  after  year,  under  hopes 
that  each  would  be  the  last,  but  they  had  been 
disappointed;  that  their  embarrassments  had 
thickened  so  fast  that  many  of  them  were  un- 
able to  go  further.  To  prove  their  hardships, 
they  referred  to  the  Paymaster's  accounts  for 
the  last  four  years ;  that,  although  the  States 
had  given  certificates  for  pay  due,  for  part  of 
the  time,  they  had  sunk  in  value  to  little  or 
nothing ;  and,  as  trifling  as  they  were,  many 
had  been  under  the  sad  necessity  of  parting 
with  them  to  prevent  their  families  from  actu- 
ally starving.  They  represented  that  shadows 
had  been  offered  to  them,  while  the  substance 
had  been  gleaned  by  others,  and  that  their  dis- 
tresses had  now  been  brought  to  a  point ;  that 
they  had  borne  all  that  men  could  bear ;  that 
their  property  was  expended,  and  their  re- 
sources at  an  end ;  and  that  their  friends  were 
wearied  out  with  their  incessant  applications ; 
that  the  uneasiness  of  the  soldiers,  for  want  of 
pay,  was  great  and  dangerous,  and  further  ex- 
periments on  their  patience  might  have  fatal 
effects.  They  described  the  deplorable  situa- 
tion of  the  army,  as  to  rations,  clothing,  and 
pay.  They  spoke  of  the  half  pay  as  an  honor- 
able and  just  compensation  for  services  ren- 
dered, and  hoped,  for  the  honor  "of  human  na- 
ture, that  there  would  be  none  so  hardened  in 
the  sin  of  ingratitude,  as  to  deny  the  justice  of 
the  reward ;  but  that,  if  objections  to  the  mode 
only  were  raised,  to  preserve  the  harmony  of 
the  community,  they  were  willing  to  com- 
mute the  half  pay  pledged,  for  full  pay  for  a 
certain  number  of  years,  or  for  a  sum  in  gross. 
They  entreated  that  Congress,  to  convince  the 
army  and  the  world  that  the  independence  of 
America  should  not  be  placed  on  the  ruins  of 
any  particular  class,  would  point  out  some 
mode  of  immediate  redress. 

The  subsequent  proceedings  in  relation  to 
the  officers  are  notorious.  On  the  21st  of 
March,  1783,  Congress  resolved,  that  five  years' 
full  pay  should  be  given  to  the  officers,  in 
money,  or  in  securities,  bearing  an  interest  of 
six  per  cent,  per  annum,  as  should  bo  most 
convenient  to  Congress,  to  be  paid  as  other 
creditors  of  the  United  States,  in  lieu  of  half 
pay  for  life :  provided,  however,  that  this  com- 
mutation be  accepted  by  lines  and  corps,  and 
not  by  officers  individually,  and  that  such  ac- 
ceptance or  refusal  should  be  signified  by  the 
Commander-in-Chief  to  Congress,  from  the 
lines  under  his  immediate  command,  in  two 
months.  This  resolution  depended  entirely  on 
the  success  of  applications  to  be  made  to  the 
respective  States  to  place  funds  in  the  power 
of  Congress.  And,  on  the  18th  of  April,  the 
2d  of  May,  1783,  and  2rth  of  May,  1784,  re- 
solves passed  that  requisitions  should  be  made 
to  the  several  States  to  provide  funds  to  enable 
Congress  to  discharge  the  well-earned  dues  of 
the  armv.    But  these  requisitions  of  Congress, 


on  the  several  States,  entirely  failed :  so  that, 
contrary  to  the  expectations  of  all  the  parties, 
Congress  was  without  any  means  either  to  pay 
money  for  these  commutation  certificates,  or  to 
convert  them  into  securities  which  would  com- 
mand money.  The  result  was  that  nothing 
was  paid,  and  the  commutation  certificates  de- 
preciated to  about  eight  for  one.  This  was  a 
period  in  which  the  officers  stood  in  the  most 
urgent  need  of  money ;  as,  in  October,  1783, 
Congress  had  discharged  those  who  had  been 
engaged  for  the  war.  Thus  was  an  unpaid 
army  dispersed,  and  all  tlie  cheering  prospects 
with  which  they  had  been  flattered,  by  the  re- 
solves of  1780  and  1783,  at  once  vanished  from 
their  sight.  Necessity  obliged  the  most  of 
them  to  part  with  their  certificates  at  about  one 
year's  half  pay.  In  this  condition  the  situation 
of  the  officers  remained  for  eight  years,  until 
after  the  constitution  and  the  funding  system 
were  established,  when  the  certificates  were 
funded  in  the  hands  of  the  then  holders,  at 
three  per  cent,  interest  on  the  arrears  of  inter- 
est, and  with  a  suspension  of  interest  on  one- 
third  of  the  principal  for  ten  years ;  so  that 
the  amount  of  stock  received,  reduced  to  six 
per  cent.,  was  scarcely  equal  to  the  sum  which 
would  have  been  payable  at  that  time  for  half 
pay,  under  the  act  of  the  21st  of  October, 
1780.  But  even  this  security  for  their  wages, 
on  these  unequal  terms,  came  too  late  for  the 
officers,  as  the  certificates  of  most  of  them 
were  then  gone  into  the  hands  of  speculators ; 
and  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  regain  them. 
The  Inability  of  the  Government  to  perform  its 
contract  brought  this  distress  upon  them ;  their 
wants  had  to  be  complied  with  as  far  as  the 
certificates  would  go  :  and  to  this,  it  is  to  be 
added,  that,  when  the  army  was  disbanded, 
two  years  of  their  pay  remained  unpaid ;  and 
the  evidences  of  these  arrears  had  to  share  the 
same  fate  with  the  commutation  certificates. 
The  officers  had  no  control  over  necessity; 
and  nothing  of  their  two  years'  pay  and  the 
half  pay  for  life  has  been  enjoyed  by  them,  ex- 
cept the  mere  shadow.  This  is  the  simple  nar- 
rative of  their  case,  as  it  has  remained  for  up- 
wards of  forty  years. 

After  a  lapse  of  so  many  years,  it  will  readi 
ly  be  perceived  how  difficult  it  is  to  settle  the 
claims  of  the  Eevolutionary  officers  on  any 
principle  that  may  be  deemed  accurate,  and 
corresponding  with  the  various  views  that  are 
entertained  on  the  subject.  The  principle  on 
which  former  committees  have  gone,  is  that  of 
deducting  from  the  arrears  of  half  pay,  com- 
puted from  the  cessation  of  hostilities  to  the 
present  time,  the  full  nominal  amount  of  the 
commutation  certificates,  and  paying  the  sur- 
viving officers  the  balance,  if  it  did  not  exceed 
a  million ;  and  henceforward,  during  the  re- 
mainder of  their  lives,  paying  the  half  pay 
stipulated  by  the  resolve  of  1780.  Even  this 
mode  of  settlement,  which  is  the  most  favor- 
able to  the  officers  of  any  suggested,  subjects 
them  to  all  the  losses  oooasioned  by  the  depr&i 
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elation  of  the  commutation  certificates.  An- 
other mode  suggests  itself:  that  of  paying  the 
full  amount  of  the  five  years'  full  pay,  with 
interest,  as  the  ofiicers  in  reality  never  received 
it,  and  that  owing  to  no  blame  on  their  part. 
The  character  of  the  services,  and  the  happy 
consequences  which  have  flowed  from  them, 
calls  our  attention  to  another  mode,  by  which 
the  Treasury  of  the  country  will  lose  nothing ; 
and  this  can  only  be  done  by  calculating,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  the  amount  which  the 
Treasury  has  actually  gained,  and  it  will  appear 
that  it  amounts,  at  this  day,  to  a  very  consid- 
erable sum,  out  of  the  stipends  of  each  surviv- 
ing captain  who  served  to  the  end  of  the  war. 
And  even  this  mode,  which  a  high-minded 
Government  cannot  regard  as  unfair,  leaves  the 
oflBcers  to  bear  the  losses  of  the  commutation 
certificates,  which  they  were  obliged  to  part 
with  in  the  hour  of  their  urgent  need,  in  real- 
ity for  nothing  more  than  about  an  anticipation 
of  one  year's  half  pay.  But  I  will  refrain,  for 
the  present,  from  any  further  remarks,  or  any 
endeavor  to  bring  the  case  within  the  rules  of 
acknowledged  law.  It  must  be  manifest  to 
every  one,  that  the  equitable  circumstances  in 
favor  of  the  officers  are  strong  and  powerful ; 
and  if  we  confine  ourselves  only  to  the  two 
periods  of  the  commutation  certificates,  and 
the  funding  system,  ample  reasons  may  be  as- 
signed to  support  this  equitable  claim.  By  the 
funding  system,  the  Treasury  gained,  by  sus- 
pending interest  on  one-third  of  the  principal 
for  ten  years,  and  .by  paying  only  three  per 
cent,  interest  on  the  arrears  of  interest ;  but 
the  principles  of  equity  do  not  stop  here ;  it 
was  the  understanding  of  the  resolve  of  1783, 
that  the  officers  should  receive  money,  or  cer- 
tificates which  would  be  equivalent  to  money : 
this  was  their  expectation ;  this  formed  the  in- 
ducement for  the  acceptance,  by  lines  and 
corps,  of  these  certificates :  for  it  is  not  con- 
ceivable that  men  in  their  senses  would  agree 
to  receive  a  less  sum  for  a  greater,  unless  the 
lesser  sum  was  to  be  paid  in  cash,  or  better 
secured. 

The  object  was,  to  place  some  funds  in  the 
hands  of  the  officers,  who  were  then  about  to 
change  their  situation  from  a  military  to  a  civil 
life,  to  enable  them  to  commence  in  civil  occu- 
pations. This  was  their  understanding ;  but 
this  reasonable  expectation  was  soon  baffled. 
The  money  was  not  paid — the  security  was  not 
increased — and  the  certificates  sunk  to  a  trifle. 
The  officers  had  nothing  in  their  power  but  to 
witness  this  new  disappointment,  which  de- 
stroyed all  hopes  of  their  stipulated  reward, 
which  they  had  earned,  by  sacrificing  the  best 
part  of  their  lives  in  an  arduous  and  bloody 
war  of  eight  years.  The  inability  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  to  perform  its  contract, 
compelled  the  officers  to  part  with  their  certifi- 
cates, at  the  reduced  prices  that  have  been 
mentioned.  To  the  gain  of  the  Government, 
by  suspending  interest  on  one-third  of  the 
principal  for  ten  years,  and  fimding  the  arrears 


of  interest,  at  an  interest  of  three  per  cent., 
ought,  on  principles  of  fairness  and  equity,  to 
be  added  a  sum  equivalent  to  their  many  dis- 
appointments. 

The  committee,  in  reviewing  the  various  as- 
pects whi/jh  the  subject  presented,  found  a  dif- 
ficulty to  determine  what  course  to  pursue ; 
especially  as  the  subject,  on  the  ground  of  con- 
tract, had  been  twice  reported  to  the  House, 
and  not  sustained. 

•  It  was  concluded,  upon  the  whole,  that  it 
would  be  best  to  grant  a  sum  in  gross,  to  be 
divided  among  the  officers  who  are  living,  and 
to  close  the  doors  against  aU  future  claims. 
This  mode,  it  was  thought,  would,  better  than 
any  other,  accommodate  itself  to  the  various 
opinions  entertained  on  the  subject,  some  being 
founded  on  contract,  some  on  the  principles  of 
equity,  and  some  in  favor  of  a  gratuitous  grant. 
This  opinion  was  also  strengthened  by  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  aU  previous  laws  on  the  sub- 
ject of  pensions,  had  been  confined  to  the  liv- 
ing, and  that  nothing  had  been  extended  to 
heirs  or  representatives,  which  would  lead  to 
great  extent  and  uncertainty ;  and,  as  the  chil- 
dren cannot  be  young,  they  may  be  presumed 
to  be  able  to  maintain  themselves,  and  can 
found  no  claim  except  on  strict  right.  And  in 
conversing  on  this  subject  with  many,  it 
seemed  to  be  a  prevailing  sentiment,  that  a  re- 
spectable sum  in  gross  should  be  awarded,  to 
be  divided  among  them  according  to  their  con- 
tinental rank  and  yearly  pay. 

Mr.  Hkmphili,  concluded  by  moving  to  fill 
the  blank  for  the  appropriation  with  the  words 
"  one  million  of  dollars." 

A  debate  now  commenced,  which  continued 
till  four  o'clock,  in  which  Messrs.  Alston, 
Mitchell,  of  Tennessee,  and  MoCot,  opposed, 
and  Messrs.  Smith,  Andbbson,  Ebbd,  Estill, 
DwiGHT,  Buchanan,  and  Humpheet,  advocated 
the  bm. 

The  following  are  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Smith 
in  support  of  the  bill : 

Mr.  Chairman :  Before  the  sense  of  the  com- 
mittee is  taken  upon  this  bill,  I  must  be  in- 
dulged with  a  very  brief  exposition  of  the  rea- 
sons which  have  induced  me  to  give  it  my  sup- 
port. The  right  of  the  claimants  to  its  benefits, 
is  founded  upon  a  solemn  contract,  solemnly 
and  deliberately  entered  into,  between  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Eevolutionary  army  and  their  Gov- 
ernment. The  evidence  of  this  contract  (ren- 
dered peculiarly  obligatory  by  the  urgency  of 
the  occasion  which  produced  it)  is  to  be  found 
in  a  resolve  adopted  by  Congress  in  the  month 
of  October,  1780,  granting  to  the  officers  of  the 
army  who  should  continue  in  service  to  the 
close  of  the  war,  half  pay  for  life.  This  re- 
solve constitutes  the  basis  of  the  obligation  of 
the  Government  to  grant,  and  of  the  right  of 
the  officer  to  receive,  the  stipulated  compensa- 
tion. That  we  may,  Mr.  Chairman,  form  a 
juster  conception  of  the  solemnity  of  this  con- 
tract, and  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  par- 
ties to  it,  it  may  not  be  improper,  perhaps,  to 
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advert,  for  a  single  moment,  to  the  oircnm- 
stances  ■which  preceded  and  led  to  the  adoption 
of  the  resolve  just  indicated.  The  pecuniary 
embarrassment  of  the  Government,  connected 
with  our  successful  resistance  to  British  tyran- 
ny and  oppression,  is  a  fact  of  universal  noto- 
riety. It  forms  a  prominent  feature  in  that 
ever-raemoraWo  struggle,  and  imparts  addi- 
tional lustre  to  its  happy  termination.  "Were  it 
necessary  to  furnish  evidence  of  the  fact,  I\ 
could  appeal  to  the  recorded  history  of  that 
eventful  conflict,  and  to  the  few  surviving  wit- 
nesses who  yet  linger  among  us,  exhibiting,  in 
their  persons,  the  mournful  evidences  of  de- 
parted strength,  but  whose  memories  stiU  re- 
tain the  strongest  recollection  of  the  deeply 
interesting  events  of  a  period  infinitely  the 
most  important  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  In 
their  personal  sufferings  and  privations,  you 
would  find  abundant  proof  of  the  very  limited 
means  of  the  Government.  It  is  true,  their 
wants  were  but  few,  but,  few  as  they  were, 
they  could  not  command  the  scanty  means  ne- 
cessary to  supply  them.  What  were  the  conse- 
quences of  this  state  of  things  ?  Resignations 
were  frequent,  the  public  service  abandoned, 
and  a  dissolution  of  the  army  seriously  appre- 
hended. The  crisis  was  truly  alarming.  The 
evil,  big  with  danger  to  the  best  and  brightest 
hopes  of  the  patriot,  demanded  an  immediate 
and  efScient  remedy.  The  Father  of  his  Coun- 
try, always  cool  and  collected  in  the  midst  of 
difficulties,  and  equal  to  every  trial,  correctly 
appreciating  the  magnitude  of  the  evil,  and 
the  fearful  result  it  portended,  suggested  the 
proper  corrective.  He  recommended  to  Con- 
gress the  adoption  of  the  very  measure  which 
is  the  foundation  of  the  present  claim.  In  obe- 
dience to  this  recommendation,  which  alike 
comports  with  the  dictates  of  justice  and  expe- 
diency. Congress,  in  the  month  of  October, 
1780,  resolved,  "that  such  officers  as  should 
continue  in  the  military  service  of  the  country 
to  the  close  of  the  war,  should  be  entitled  to 
half  pay  for  life."  This  provision  was  ten- 
dered to,  and  accepted  by,  the  officers,  individ- 
ually, and  thus  was  a  contract,  solemnly,  delib- 
erately, and  voluntarily  entered  into,  between 
them  and  their  Government.  The  Government 
promised  a  compensation  which  would  render 
the  veteran  in  its  service  comfortable  in  the 
winter  of  old  age,  and,  in  consideration  of  this 
promise,  he  pledged  the  best  services  of  his 
best  days  to  the  end  of  the  contest.  What  en- 
gagement more  obligatory!  What  contract 
could  create  a  clearer  right,  or  impose  a 
stronger  obligation !  In  my  humble  judgment, 
none.  The  services' of  the  officer  were  indis- 
pensable in  the  vindication  and  maintenance  of 
our  just  rights ;  his  skiU  and  experience  neces- 
sary in  conducting  the  war  to  a  safe  and  hon- 
orable termination — the  establishment  of  Na- 
tional Independence.  On  the  part  of  the  offi- 
cer, the  promised  reward  cheered  his  hopes, 
and  animated  his  exertions.  He  looked  with 
confidence  to  it,  as  the  means  which  would 


protect  him  from  penury  and  want,  when  time 
had  wasted  his  strength,  and  disqualified  him 
from  engaging  in  the  busy  scenes  and  active 
pursuits  of  life.  I  repeat  it,  therefore,  that  no 
contract  is  more  solemn,  whether  we  regard 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  made,  or 
the  objects  intended  to  be  accomplished.  Let 
us  then  briefly  inquire  into  the  manner  in 
w;hich  this  contract  has  been  performed  by  the 
respective  parties  to  it.  By  the  officer,  how 
has  it  been  performed  ?  Foregoing  all  the  com- 
forts of  his  fireside,  and  the  endearments  of 
domestic  life,  he  has  executed  it  to  the  very 
letter — he  has  executed  it  in  toil  and  in  snifer- 
ing ;  many  a  well-fought  battle,  successive 
days,  which  ever  found  him  at  his  post  in  the 
midst  of  danger,  and  sleepless  nights,  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  fact.  His  blood  furnished'  honor- 
able and  impressive  testimony  of  faithful  ser- 
vice. Indeed,  every  leaf  of  our  Eevolutionary 
history  discloses  some  splendid  instance  of  his 
devotion  to  the  great  cause  of  Liberty.  In  a 
word,  his  services  were  not  grudgingly  con- 
tributed, but  zealously  and  honestly  rendered, 
not  for  a  month  or  year,  but  to  the  end  of  the 
confiict.  Permit  me  now  to  ask,  whether  the 
Government  has  performed  its  part  of  the  con- 
tract? Has  the  original  stipulation  been  car- 
ried into  execution,  according  to  its  true  intent 
and  meaning?  Has  the  pledged  faith  of  the 
nation  been  redeemed  ?  How  can  tliese  ques- 
tions be  answered,  without  involving  the  Gov- 
ernment and  nation  in  a  charge  of  the  grossest 
injustice  ?  Satisfaction,  sir,  has  been  too  long 
delayed.  Years  have  gone  by,  and  most  of 
our  Revolutionary  heroes  have  descended  to 
the  tomb  :  and  yet  the  contract  remains  to  be 
executed  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  Can 
we  shield  ourselves  against  the  demand,  under 
the  plea  of  the  statute  of  limitations  ?  It  is 
not,  and  will  not  be  pretended,  that  we  can, 
and,  if  we  could,  who  is  there  willing  to  rely 
upon  it  ?  Not  one  member  of  this  committee, 
I  am  satisfied.  Can  we  claim  the  benefit  of 
a  release?  How,  and  in  what  manner,  have 
we  been  released  from  our  obligations  ?  Does 
the  resolve  of  1783,  substituting  the  five  years' 
full  pay  for  the  half  pay  for  life,  operate  a  dis- 
charge of  our  undertaking?  This  resolve,  at 
first  view,  certainly  looks  something  like  a  dis- 
charge ;  but  a  little  reflection  will,  I  think, 
correct  this  first  impression.  The  election 
given  by  it,  either  to  take  the  five  years'  fuU 
pay,  or  the  half  pay  for  life,  was  to  be  made, 
not  by  the  officers  individually,  but  by  lines 
and  corps.  This  election  by  lines,  I  contend,  is 
a  palpable  departure  from  the  terms  of  the 
original  contract,  and  furnishes  no  bar  to  the 
claim.  I  lay  it  down  as  an  incontrovertible 
position,  that  the  obligation  of  a  contract  can 
only  be  dissolved  by  the  same  power  which 
created  it._  The  parties  must  be  the  same,  and 
in  a  situation  to  give,  or  withhold,  their  assent, 
as  whim,  or  caprice,  or  their  unbiassed  judg- 
ments, may  direct.  This  principle  is  too  obvi- 
ous to  need  iUustration,  and  will  not  be  denied 
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here  or  elsewhere.  Let,  then,  this  universally 
admitted  principle  be  applied  to  the  present 
question,  and,  unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  it 
will  appear,  conclusively,  that  the  right  of  the 
surviving  ofiScers  of  the  Revolution,  to  the  half 
pay  for  life,  is  unaffected  by  the  acceptance,  by 
corps,  of  the  five  years'  full  pay.  The  original 
stipulation  was  with  the  officers  of  the  army, 
individually.  The  provision  was  tendered,  not 
to  lines,  but  to  officers,  in  their  individual  ca- 
pacities, and,  in  that  way,  accepted  by  them. 
With  what  propriety,  then,  can  it  be  said,  that 
a  contract,  thus  formed,  can  be  dissolved  in 
any  other  mode  ?  How  can  the  novel  and  ex- 
traordinary position  be  maintained,  that  A's 
rights  may  and  can  be  surrendered  by  B,  0, 
and  D,  without  his  consent  and  authority? 
The  thing  is  impossible,  sir.  It  cannot  be 
done.  Such  a  doctrine  would  countenance  the 
grossest  injustice,  and  do  violence  to  every 
man's  common  sense.  Yet  this  violence  and 
injustice  will  be  done,  if  it  be  admitted  that 
the  acceptance  by  lines  has  extinguished  the 
individual  right  of  each  individual  officer  of 
the  army,  nolens  volens.  But  the  committee 
will  not,  I  am  sure,  lend  its  aid  in  bringing 
about  so  startling  a  result. 

Mr.  Andbbson  followed  Mr.  Smith,  and  ad- 
dressed the  committee  in  the  following  terms : 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  importance  of  time 
to  the  committee,  at  this  late  day  of  the  ses- 
sion, and  of  their  impatience,  and  shall  content 
myself  with  a  very  few  observations  on  the  bill 
now  before  us,  trusting  it  wiU  find  advocates 
on  this  floor,  not  only  disposed,  but  far  more 
able  than  myself  to  do  ample  justice  to  its 
merits.  It  would  be  a  useless  waste  of  words, 
and  what  now  is  much  more  important,  of 
time,  to  go  through  a  recitation  of  the  sacri- 
fices, sufferings,  and  gallant  services  of  these 
worthy  petitioners ;  they,  in  fact,  constitute 
the  history  of  our  Revolution,  and  have  be- 
come familiar  to  us  all,  even  from  our  cradles. 
Nor  will  I  detain  the  committee  by  any  argu- 
ment, to  show  the  relative  rights  and  obliga- 
tions that  attached  to  the  claimants,  and  were 
imposed  on  the  Government,  by  the  resolves 
of  1780  and  '83.  AH  these  rights,  and  the  ob- 
ligations, moral  and  legal,  resulting  from  these 
resolves,  were  ably,  and  with  great  accuracy 
of  detail,  laid  before  us  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  Chairman  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee. 

We  all  admit  their  services  ;  we  admit  they 
nobly  earned  the  promised  reward ;  and,  sir, 
we  are  compelled  to  admit,  too,  that  this  re- 
ward has  been  to  them,  thus  far,  a  reward  of 
promises  only — mere  empty,  unredeemed  prom- 
ises, and  nothing  else. 

These  men,  or  most  of  them,  left  the  army 
poor — poor,  too,  in  consequence  of  the  very 
services  they  had  so  faithfully  rendered  their 
country ;  and  have  continued  comparatively 
poor  to  this  day. 

And  what,  sir,  is  the  cause  of  their  contin- 
ued poverty  and  distress  ?    Not  that  they  were  1 


destitute  of  talents,  fortitude,  and  temperance ; 
for  all  these  they  were  eminently  distinguished. 
Neither  will  it  be  denied  that  they  are,  and 
ever  have  been,  among  the  number  of  our  most 
worthy  and  industrious  citizens.  Why,  then, 
have  they  continued  laboring  against  the  tide, 
and  struggling  with  poverty,  while  all  around 
them,  of  like  praiseworthy  habits,  but  of  far 
less  abilities,  have  placed  themselves  beyond 
the  reach  of  want?  The  answer  is  obvious. 
Tl^at  period  of  their  lives,  the  period  that  fixes 
the  habits  and  course  of  business  on  us  all,  and 
enables  us,  whUe  our  wants  are  few,  to  accu- 
mulate a  fund  that  shall  keep  in  advance  of  our 
subsequent  increasing  expenses,  you  required  of 
them  for  your  service ;  and  for  a  service,  too, 
that,  above  all  others,  peculiarly  disqualifies 
men  for  the  suocessfal  pursuit  of  the  ordinary 
concerns  of  life.  And,  sir,  had  you,  when 
these  services  were  over — when  you  no  longer 
had  an  enemy  to  meet — when  they  hffd 
achieved  all  you  ever  expected  or  wished — 
when  the  condition  on  their  part  had  been 
faithfully  pei-formed,  and  their  right  to  the  re- 
ward had  vested  and  become  absolute — ^had 
you  then  made  good  your  engagements,  these 
men  would  now  be  in  a  very  different  situa- 
tion. Their  half  pay  for  life  would  have  ren- 
dered their  journey  easy,  not  only  from  the 
close  of  the  war  to  this  time,  but  through  the 
remainder  of  their  days.  Let  us  look,  for  a 
moment,  to  the  process  by  which  they  were 
divested  of  these  annuities,  to  which  they  had 
become  fairly  and  completely  entitled.  I  mean 
the  much-talked-of  commutation  act  of  1783. 
In  consideration  that  they  would  release  you 
from  these  annuities,  you  promised  to  give 
them  five  years'  fuU  pay  in  money,  or  stock 
bearing  interest,  to  be  equivalent  to  money. 
The  project  was  entirely  your  own,  and  these 
very  petitioners,  being  the  younger  part  of  the 
officers  of  the  ai-my,  were,  in  a  measure,  forced 
into  its  acceptance. 

The  act  itself  was  arbitrary  and  coercive.  It 
did  not  leave  the  officers  free  to  act,  to  exercise 
their  own  judgment,  and  individually  to  decide 
whether  they  would  accept  or  reject  its  pro- 
visions, but  confined  its  acceptance  to  lines  and 
corps — thereby  placing  it  in  the  power  of  a  few 
prominent  commanders,  in  effect,  to  decide  for 
a  whole  line  or  corps.  Government  well  knew 
this  five  years'  pay  was  altogether  an  inade- 
quate consideration  for  the  annuities  to  be  re- 
linquished ;  they  knew,  too,  that  the  officers 
were  destitute  and  their  families,  suffering ; 
and,  above  all,  they  and  the  world  knew, 
that  the  recommendation  of  their  great  Com- 
mander had  the  force  of  law  upon  a  majority 
of  every  line  and  corps  in  the  army.  Hence  it 
was  that  this  golden  bait  was  held  out  to  these 
half-famished  men ;  it  was  to  be  cash  in  hand, 
or  such  stock  as  should  be  equivalent ;  it  was 
to  enable  them  at  once  advantageously  to  es- 
tablish themselves  in  civil  pursuits  ;  it  would 
afford  immediate  relief  to  their  pressing  neces- 
sities, and,  more  than  all  the  rest,  it  had  the 
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approbation  of  their  Commancler,  whose  judg- 
ment they  could  not  doubt.  Still  it  was  a  sac- 
rifice ;  even  had  it  been  punctually  paid,  it  was 
well  known  to  be  far  short  of  a  fair  compensa- 
tion for  the  annuities ;  individual  election  was, 
therefore,  taken  away,  and  nothing  but  habit- 
ual compliance  with  the  requests  of  their  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  well-known  wishes  of  their 
Commander,  together  with  an  entire  unshaken 
confidence  and  belief  of  immediate  payment, 
could  have  induced  them  to  part  with  a  greater 
good  for  one  so  much  less.  Commutation  cer- 
tificates are  at  last  accepted  by  lines  and  corps 
— Government,  and  not  the  oflBcers,  being 
judges  of  this  acceptance.  And  how,  then, 
did  they  stand?  Why,  Government  had  re- 
deemed, or,  rather,  at  a  discount  of  two-sev- 
enths, had  purchased  in,  these  promised  annui- 
ties, by  a  new  promise — which  last  promise 
was,  at  all  events,  to  be  cash  forthwith. 

The  officers  then  held  Government's  notes 
for  two,  three,  or  nine  thousand  dollars,  re- 
spectively, according  to  their  rank,  received  in 
the  full  faith  that  they  were  to  be  immediately 
equal  to  so  much  specie.  And  what  were  they 
in  reality  worth  ?  Scarcely  as  many  hundreds 
as  you  had  promised  the  thousands.  They 
poor,  and  their  families  destitute  and  depend- 
ent, instead  of  their  three  or  four  thousand 
dollars,  to  relieve  immediate  wants,  and  estab- 
lish themselves  in  civil  pursuits,  as  you  had 
promised,  and  they  had  every  reason  to  expect, 
found,  to  their  sorrow  and  utter  confusion,  that 
the  whole  was  scarcely  equal  to  their  wants  for 
a  single  year. 

Such,  in  fact,  was  the  operation  of  this  com- 
mutation, that  all  they  ever  realized  for  their 
half  pay  for  life,  amounted  to  less  than  full  pay 
for  eight  months. 

All  this  they  bore  with  scarcely  a  murmur ; 
they  had  learned  to  be  quiet  under  every  sacri- 
fice and  privation  ;  they  thought  Government 
then  could  do  no  better ;  they  forebore  in  its 
need,  and  were  silent  from  the  purest  motives. 
And  now,  shall  we  set  up  time  In  bar  of  their 
claim,  and  say  to  them,  we  hold  you  to  the 
strictest  letter  of  the  contract  ?  Althongh  we 
run  down  our  own  paper,  and  forced  you  to 
part  with  it  for  a  mere  song ;  although  we  took 
advantage  of  its  depression,  and  bought  it  in  at 
an  immense  discount,  and  our  Treasury  holds 
over  two  millions  of  dollars  speculated  out  of 
you,  in  these  very  certificates — yet,  admitting 
all  this,  we  will  not  pay  you  a  single  dollar. 
Will  this  be  treating  them  honestly  ?  To  say 
nothing  of  gratitude  or  generosity,  will  it  be 
treating  them  as  one  honest  man  treats  anoth- 
er ?_  Shall  wo,  a  rich,  generous,  and  powerful 
nation,  as  we  daily  call  ourselves — a  nation, 
too,  by  the  sacrifices,  sufi'erings,  and  valor  of 
these  very  men— because  they  have  suffered 
under  our  injustice  for  more  than  forty  years, 
now  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  their  petition,  and  say, 
it  is  an  old  story ;  we  have  your  receipts,  and 
shall  hold  you  to  strict  legal  right?  Might 
they  not  justly  tm-n  upon   us    and  inquire, 


whether,  in  the  hour  of  the  nation's  want  and 
peril,  when  they  were  rich  in  all  the  wealth  we 
wished  to  find  in  them — courage,  patriotism, 
and  strength — they  ever  held  the  Government 
to  the  letter  of  the  contract  with  them  ?  Did 
they  ever  refuse  to  march  or  meet  the  enemy, 
because  they  were  not  paid  and  fed  as  the  Gov- 
ernment had  promised?  It  is  true,  General 
Washington  informs  us,  that,  so  miserably  were 
they  clad,  they  refused  to  meet  or  see  their 
friends,  but  never  their  enemy.  And,  sir,  when 
the  war  was  over — when  they  had  conquered 
peace,  and  won  a  nation  by  their  valor — when 
they  had  the  power  in  their  own  hands — did 
they,  even  then,  though  insidiously  advised  so 
to  do,  hold  the  Government  to  the  letter  of  the 
contract  ?  In  fine,  sir,  go  through  the  history 
of  the  Revolution,  you  wiU  not  find  an  instance 
where  the  good  of  their  country's  service  has 
not  outweighed,  with  them,  every  private  con- 
sideration. It  exhibits  a  continued  series  of 
concessions  on  the  part  of  the  army,  to  the 
wants  of  the  Government  for  promises  never 
fulfilled.  They  uniformly  yielded  as  the  Gov- 
ernment requested,  and  all  they  ever  yet  have 
received  is  unperformed  promises  and  starving 
resolves  of  gratitude ;  and  all  they  now  ask  is 
a  part  only  of  what  your  Treasury  has  made 
by  a  forced,  unequal  bargain ;  not  what  they 
have  lost  by  your  total  failure  to  meet  your 
engagements,  but  what  your  Treasury  has  ac- 
tually saved  and  made  at  their  expense.  The 
country  now  is  abundantly  able,  and,  I  am  sat- 
isfied, is  anxious,  that  these  claims  should  be 
not  only  equitably,  but  generously  adjusted. 
Suppose,  sir,  these  certificates  had  not  been 
funded,  and  the  oflBcers  now  held  them,  and 
had  endorsed  every  dollar  and  cent  Govern- 
ment ever  paid  for  them,  and  yet  a  balance 
remained  due — is  there  a  man  in  this  nation 
who  would  say  such  balance  ought  not  to  be 
paid  ?  I  believe  not.  And  yet,  as  respects  the 
Government  and  these  certificates,  this  is  the 
precise  case.  And  a  part  only  of  this  balance 
is  all  the  petitioners  now  ask,  and  is  what  the 
bill  now  before  us  proposes  to  grant.  It  is,  to 
be  sure,  but  a  mite  compared  with  what  they 
ought  and  would  have  received,  had  Govern- 
ment made  good  their  contract  by  the  honest 
payment  of  the  annuities  by  a  full  and  season- 
able redemption  of  their  certificates,  as  was 
promised  and  expected.  It  has  been  said,  if 
we  grant  the  prayer  of  these  survivors,  we 
shall  have  the  widows  and  heirs  of  the  de- 
ceased upon  ns.  This,  sir,  is  not  an  argument 
against  the  equity  of  the  claim.  The  objection 
is  imaginary  ;  it  is  a  consequence  that  may  or 
may  not  result  from  the  passage  of  the  bill ; 
and  when  the  case  shall  come  before  Congress, 
it  will  be  time  enough  to  consider  it.  But 
even  were  it  certain  that  we  should  be  called 
on  by  the  heirs  of  the  deceased,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  distinction  between  personal  and  hered- 
itary merit,  is  it  a  sound  reason  for  not  doing 
justice  to  such  as  have  already  applied  ?  It  is 
saying  we  owe  one  thousand  persons;    four 
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hundred  have  applied  for  pay ;  if  we  pay  these, 
possibly  some  of  the  remaining  six  hundred 
may  apply,  and  we  shall  be  obliged  to  pay  all 
our  honest  creditors ;  therefore,  it  is  just,  hon- 
est, honorable,  and,  above  aU,  it  is  expedient, 
to  pay  none. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  whole  army, 
including  officers  and  men,  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  amounted  to  little  more  than  thirteen 
thousand ;  and  it  is  to  these  officers  only  that 
the  resolve  of  1780  extended.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, to  be  supposed,  that  more  than  one  thou- 
sand claimants  under  this  act,  of  every  descrip- 
tion, including  survivors,  widows,  and  heirs, 
could  be  found  to  apply ;  so  that,  should  all 
come  in,  they  will  hardly  take  from  the  Treas- 
ury the  sum  it  has  gained  by  the  commutation, 
nor  will  it  be  so  greatly  impoverished  as  gen- 
tlemen may  imagine.  And  whateve?  debt  it 
might  leave  us  to  pay,  I  would  sooner  incur  it 
than  let  this  opportunity  of  evincing  the  na- 
tion's justice  and  gratitude  pass  unimproved. 

In  advocating  the  claim  of  the  officer,  I  am 
not  unmindful  of  the  private  soldier.  Most 
heartily  shall  I  give  the  bill  for  their  relief  my 
support,  when  it  comes  before  us;  and  such 
generous  relief  as  may  be  consistent  with  our 
means,  I  trust  will  be  extended  to  the  deserv- 
ing patriots  of  the  Revolutionary  armies. 

Mr.  Buchanan  spoke  as  follows : 

Mr.  Chairman :  It  is  with  extreme  reluc- 
tance I  rise  at  this  time  to  address  you.  I 
have  made  no  preparation  to  speak,  except  that 
of  carefully  reading  the  documents  which  have 
been  laid  upon  our  tables  ;  but  a  crisis  seems  to 
have  arrived  in  this  debate,  when  the  friends  of 
the  biU,  if  ever,  must  come  forward  in  its  sup- 
port. I  do  not  consider  that  the  claim  of  the 
officers  of  the  Revolution  rests  upon  gratitude 
alone.  It  is  not  an  appeal  to  your  generosity 
only ;  but  to  your  justice.  You  owe  them  a 
debt,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word ;  and  of 
a  nature  so  meritorious,  that,  if  you  shall  re- 
fuse to  pay  it,  the  nation  will  be  disgraced. 
Formerly,  when  their  claim  was  presented  to 
Congress,  we  had,  at  least,  an  apology  for  re- 
jecting it.  The  country  was  not  then  in  a  con- 
dition to  discharge  this  debt,  without  incon- 
venience. But  now,  after  forty  years  have 
elapsed  since  its  creation,  with  a  Treasury 
overflowing,  and  a  national  debt  so  diminished, 
that,  with  ordinary  economy,  it  must,  in  a  very 
few  years,  be  discharged,  these  officers,  the 
relics  of  that  band  which  achieved  your  inde- 
pendence, again  present  themselves  before  you, 
and  again  ask  you  for  justice.  They  do  not  ask 
you  to  be  generous — they  do  not  ask  you  to  be 
grateful — but  they  ask  you  to  pay  the  debt 
which  was  the  price  of  your  independence.  I 
term  it  a  debt,  sir ;  and  it  is  one  founded  upon 
a  most  solemn  contract,  with  which  these  offi- 
cers have  complied,  both  in  its  letter  and  in  its 
spirit ;  whilst  you  have  violated  aU  its  obliga- 
tions. 

Let  us  spend  a  few  moments  in  tracing  the 
history  of  this  claim.  It  arose  out  of  the  dis- 
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tresses  of  the  Continental  army,  during  the 
Revolutionary  war ;  and  the  utter  inability  of 
the  Government,  at  that  time,  to  relieve  them. 
What,  sir,  was  the  situation  of  that  army, 
when  it  lay  encamped  at  the  Valley  Forge  ? 
They  were  naked,  and  hungry,  and  barefoot. 
Pestilence  and  famine  stalked  abroad  through 
the  camp.  The  first  blaze  of  patriotism  which 
had  animated  the  country,  and  furnished  the 
army  with  its  officers,  had  begun  to  die  away. 
These  officers  perceived  that  the  contest  would 
be  long,  and  bloody,  and  doubtful.  They  had 
felt,  by  sad  experience,  that  the  depreciated 
pay  which  they  received,  so  far  from  enabling 
them  to  impart  assistance  to  their  wives  and 
children,  or  hoard  up  any  thing  for  futurity, 
was  not  sufficient  to  supply  their  own  absolute 
and  immediate  wants.  Placed  in  this  situation, 
they  were  daily  sending  in  their  resignations, 
and  abandoning  the  cause  of  their  country. 
In  this  alarming  crisis,  Washington  earnestly 
recommended  to  Congress  to  grant  the  officers 
half  pay,  to  commence  after  the  close  of  the 
contest,  as  the  only  remedy  for  these  evils, 
within  their  power.  The  country  was  not  then 
able  to  remunerate  the  officers  for  the  immense 
and  unequal  sacrifices  which  they  were  making 
in  its  cause.  All  that  it  could  then  do  was  to 
present  them  a  prospect  of  happier  days  to 
come,  on  which  hope  might  rest.  With  this 
view.  Congress,  in  May,  1788,  adopted  a  reso- 
lution allowing  the  officers,  who  should  con- 
tinue in  service  until  the  end  of  the  war,  half 
pay  for  seven  years.  This  resolution  produced 
but  a  partial  eifect  upon  the  army.  The  time 
of  its  continuance  was  to  be  but  short ;  and 
there  were  conditions  annexed  to  it,  which,  in 
many  cases,  would  have  rendered  it  entirely 
inoperative. 

In  August,  1779,  Congress  again  acted  upon 
this  subject,  and  resolved,  "  That  it  be  recom- 
mended to  the  several  States  to  grant  half  pay 
for  life  to  the  officers  who  should  continue  in 
the  service  to  the  end  of  the  war."  This  re- 
commendation was  disregarded  by  every  State 
in  the  Union,  with  one  exception ;  and  I  feel 
proud  that  Pennsylvania  was  that  State.  She 
not  only  granted  half  pay  for  life,  to  the  offi- 
cers of  her  own  line,  but  she  furnished  them 
with  clothing  and  with  provisions.  Thus, 
when  the  General  Government  became  unable 
to  discharge  its  duty  to  her  officers  and  sol- 
diers, she  voluntarily  interposed  and  relieved 
their  distresses.  Gen.  Washington,  when  urg- 
ing upon  Congress  the  necessity  of  granting  to 
the  officers  half  pay  for  life,  pointed  to  those 
of  the  Pennsylvania  line,  as  an  example  of  the 
beneficial  consequences  which  had  resulted 
from  that  measure. 

Congress  at  length  became  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  granting  to  the  Continental  officers 
half  pay  for  life.  Without  pay  and  without 
clothing,  they  had  become  disheartened,  and 
were  about  abandoning  the  service.  The  dark- 
est period  of  the  Revolution  had  arrived,  and 
there  was  but  one  ray  of  hope  left,  to  penetrate 
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the  impending  gloom  which  hung  over  the 
army.  The  officers  were  willing  still  to  endure 
privations  and  suflferings,  if  they  could  obtain 
an  assurance  that  they  would  be  remembered 
by  their  country,  after  it  should  be  blessed 
with  peace  and  independence.  They  well  knew 
Congress  could  not  relieve  their  present  wants ; 
all,  therefore,  they  asked,  was  the  promise  of  a 
future  provision.  Congress  at  length,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1780,  resolved,  "  that  half  pay  for  life  be 
granted  to  the  officers  in  the  army  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  who  shall  continue  in  service  to  the 
end  of  the  war." 

Before  the  adoption  of  this  resolution,  so 
desperate  had  been  our  condition,  that  even 
Washington  apprehended  a  dissolution  of  the 
army,  and  had  begun  to  despair  of  the  success 
of  our  cause.  We  have  his  authority  for  de- 
claring, that,  immediately  after  its  adoption, 
our  prospects  brightened ;  and  it  produced  the 
most  happy  effects.  The  state  of  the  army 
was  instantly  changed.  The  officers  became 
satisfied  with  their  condition,  and,  under  their 
command,  the  army  marched  to  victory  and 
independence.  They  faithfully  and  patriot- 
ically performed  every  obligation  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  solemn  contract  into  which  they 
had  entered  with  their  country. 

How,  sir,  did  you  perform  this  contract  on 
your  part  ?  No  sooner  had  the  dangers  of  war 
ceased  to  threaten  our  existence— no  sooner 
had  peace  returned  to  bless  our  shores,  than 
we  forgot  those  benefactors,  to  whom,  under 
Providence,  we  owed  our  independence.  We 
then  began  to  discover  that  it  was  contrary  to 
the  genius  of  our  Eepublican  institutions  to 
grant  pensions  for  life.  The  jealousy  of  the 
people  was  roused,  and  their  fears  excited. 
They  dreaded  the  creation  of  a  privileged 
order.  I  do  not  mean  to  censure  them  for  this 
feeling  of  ill-directed  jealousy,  because  jeal- 
ousy is  the  natural  guardian  of  liberty. 

In  this  emergence,  how  did  the  Continental 
officers  act?  In  such  a  manner  as  no  other 
officers  of  a  victorious  army  had  ever  acted  be- 
fore. For  the  purpose  of  allaying  the  appre- 
hensions of  their  fellow-citizens,  and  comply- 
ing with  the  wishes  of  Congress,  they  consent- 
ed to  accept  five  years'  full  pay,  in  commuta- 
tion for  their  half  pay  for  life.  This  commuta- 
tion was  to  be  paid  in  money,  or  securities 
were  to  be  given  on  interest  at  six  per  cent.,  as 
Congress  should  find  most  convenient. 

Did  the  Government  ever  perform  this  their 
second  stipulation  to  the  officers?  I  answer, 
no.  The  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Mitchell)  was  entirely  mistaken  in  the  history 
of  the  times,  when  he  asserted  that  the  com- 
mutation certificates  of  the  officers  enabled 
them  to  purchase  farms,  or  commence  trade, 
■upon  leaving  the  army.  Congress  had  not  any 
funds  to  pledge  for  their  redemption.  They 
made  requisitions  upon  the  States,  which  shared 
the  same  fate  with  many  others,  and  were  en- 
tirely disregarded.  The  faith  and  the  honor  of 
the  country,  whilst  they  were  intrusted  to  thir- 


teen independent  and  jealous  State  sovereign- 
ties, were  almost  always  forfeited.  We  then 
had  a  General  Government  which  had  not  the 
power  of  enforcing  its  own  edicts.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that,  when  the  officers  received 
their  certificates,  they  were  not  worth  more 
than  about  one-fifth  of  their  nominal  value, 
and  they  very  soon  fell  to  one-eighth  of  that 
amount. 

Mr.  HuMPHEET  said,  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration, if  not  the  most  important,  is  cer- 
tainly as  interesting  as  any  upon  which  we 
have  been,  or  shall  be,  required  to  deliberate 
during  the  present  session.  It  is,  in  all  proba- 
bility, the  last  demand  that  will  be  made  upon 
the  justice  of  this  Government,  and  to  gentle- 
men who  are  not  disposed  to  regard  the  appli- 
cation in  that  light,  I  may  say,  it  is  the  last  ap- 
peal that  will  be  made  to  its  magnanimity  and 
liberality,  by  a  class  of  men  endeared  to  us  by 
some  of  our  fondest  and  proudest  recollections. 

The  memorialists  ask  for  the  equitable  per- 
formance of  a  contract.  The  first  proper  subject 
of  inquiry,  then,  will  be,  whether  such  a  con- 
tract ever  existed,  and,  if  it  did,  whether  the  en- 
gagements of  the  respective  parties,  or  either, 
have  been  performed — if  the  contract  was  fair- 
ly made — if  the  terms  were  fulfilled  on  the 
pg,rt  of  the  memorialists,  and  not  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, in  strict  accordance  with  its  letter 
and  spirit.  This  being  the  only  mode  of  re- 
dress within  the  reach  of  the  injured  party,  as 
the  Representatives  of  the  people,  on  whom 
the  duty  rests,  and  clothed  with  the  power  of 
dispensing  justice,  we  are  under  the  strongest 
moral  obligation  not  to  withhold  it.  I  will 
now  proceed  to  a  very  brief  examination  of  the 
facts  of  the  case. 

Was  there  a  contract  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  memorialists ;  and  what  were 
its  terms  ?  It  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than 
merely  advert  to  the  condition  of  the  country 
and  army,  at  the  eventful  period  of  1778.  The 
spirit  of  enthusiasm  which  had  animated  the 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army ;  which  had 
induced  them,  regardless  of  personal  conse- 
quences, to  abandon  their  private  pursuits  and 
their  domestic  comforts,  and,  at  the  imminent 
risk  of  life,  and  of  every  thing  dear  to  them,  to 
engage  in  a  desperate  conflict,  had  begun  to 
abate ;  and,  sir,  it  is  neither  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise nor  of  censure,  that  it  was  so.  They  had 
sustained  nearly  three  years  of  civil  war, 
marked  by  every  species  of  horror  and  out- 
rage. They  had  fearlessly  obeyed  every  requi- 
sition of  the  Government,  whether  it  required 
them  to  act  amidst  the  frozen  regions  of  the 
North,  or  on  the  burning  sands  of  the  South. 
They  had  endured  nakedness  and  famine,  and 
opposed  themselves  to  danger  and  deatli,  in  all 
their  terrible  varieties.  Their  services  and  suf- 
ferings are  matters  of  history,  and  familiar  to 
us  all.  To  have  expected  more  from  them,  or 
a  longer  endurance  of  the  extraordinary  and 
peculiar  calamities  under  which  they  labored, 
without  the  future  prospect  of  indemnity  or 
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reward,  would  have  been  attributing  to  them 
powers  and  virtues  with  which  mortal  man  has 
not  been  endowed. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say,  that  the  opinions 
of  General  Washington,  on  this  subject,  are  en- 
titled to  Implicit  regard;  and  I  beg  leave  to 
read,  as  an  item  of  testimony,  a  single  sentence 
from  his  letter  to  a  committee  of  Congress,  in 
which  he  represents  the  condition  of  the  army. 
It  is  dated  29th  January,  1778.  He  says :  "  It 
is  not,  indeed,  consistent  with  reason  or  justice 
to  expect,  that  one  set  of  men  should  make  a 
sacrifice  of  property,  domestic  ease,  and  hap- 
piness, encounter  the  rigors  of  the  field,  the 
perils  and  vicissitudes  of  war,  to  obtain  those 
blessings  which  every  citizen  will  enjoy  in  com- 
mon with  them,  without  some  adequate  com- 
pensation. It  must  also  be  a  comfortless  re- 
flection to  any  man,  that,  after  he  may  have 
contributed  to  secure  the  rights  of  his  country, 
at  the  rislv  of  his  life  and  the  ruin  of  his  for- 
tune, there  would  be  no  provision  made  to  pre- 
vent himself  and  family  from  sinking  into  indi- 
gence and  wretchedness." 

In  the  same  commiinioation,  he  expressed  his 
apprehensions  that,  unless  something  was  done 
to  "  reanimate  tlieir  languishing  zeal,"  the  total 
dissolution  of  the  army  would  be  the  conse- 
quence. And  he  warmly  recommended  a  half 
pay  or  pension  establishment,  as  a  desirable 
and  salutary  measure.  "What  then  was  the 
condition  of  the  parties  ?  The  officers  had  ren- 
dered vast  and  unrequited  services  to  the  coun- 
try. In  the  language  of  the  Commander-in- 
Cliief,  "  an  entire  disinclination  "  to  the  ser- 
vice, in  its  then  shape,  had  taken  place.  Fre- 
quent resignations,  and  more  frequent  appli- 
cations for  permission  to  resign,  were  daily 
liappening,  and  from  officers  of  the  greatest 
merit.  TJiey  were  under  no  legal  or  moral 
obligation  to  continue.  They  could  have  quit 
the  army,  not  only  without  dishonor,  but  enti- 
tled to  the  gratitude  of  the  country.  A  lax- 
nesg  of  discipline  among  the  soldiers,  owing  to 
the  depressed  spirit  of  the  officers,  and  the 
general  distress  of  the  army,  was  rapidly  pre- 
vailing. Had  the  officers  then  abandoned  the 
service,  their  places,  if  supplied  at  all,  must 
have  been  filled  by  men  without  military  skill 
or  experience,  who  would  have  been,  alike,  the 
subjects  of  contempt  to  the  enemy  and  to  the 
troops  over  whom  they  were  placed  in  com- 
mand. In  such  a  state  of  afiiiirs,  it  requires  no 
spirit  of  projihecy  to  predict  a  total  destruction 
to  the  cause. 

At  this  important  crisis.  Congress,  with  the 
view  of  retaining  the  officers  in  the  service, 
and  as  an  inducement  for  thera  to  continue,  re- 
solved, "  that  officers  who  should  continue  in 
service  to  the  end  of  the  war,  should  have  half 
pay  for  seven  years  from  the  establishment  of 
peace."  In  1779,  by  a  resolution,  they  recom- 
mended to  the  several  States  to  grant  to  the 
officers  of  the  respective  lines,  who  should  con- 
tinue in  service  to  the  end  of  the  war,  half  pay 
for  life.     The  State  of  Pennsylvania  was  the 


only  one  which  made  such  a  gi'ant,  and  wheth- 
er it  was  in  pursuance  of  the  requisition  of 
Congress  or  not,  I  am  unable  to  say.  It  was, 
however,  totally  neglected  on  the  part  of  all 
the  other  States.  In  1780,  at  the  most  gloomy 
period  of  war,  Congress,  in  pursuance  of  the 
same  system  of  justice  and  sound  policy,  re- 
solved "  that  half  pay  for  life  be  granted  to  the 
officers  in  the  army  of  the  United  States,  who 
shall  continue  in  service  to  the  end  of  the 
war." 

"We  will  now  inquire,  sir,  how  this  contract 
was  performed  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 
In  November,  1782,  the  preliminary  articles 
of  peace  were  signed.  Hostilities  soon  after- 
wards ceased.  The  independence  of  the  colo- 
nies was  acknowledged.  The  chain  that  bound 
them  to  the  British  throne  was  parted  forever; 
and  the  United  States  took  the  rank  of  a  sover- 
eign nation.  The  engagement  on  the  part  of 
the  officers  was  performed.  Their  duties  con- 
summated. No  considerations  of  expediency 
or  policy  could  then  justify  the  Government  in 
a  failure  on  its  part,  or  sanction  an  evasion  of 
the  obligation.  I  ask  gentlemen  to  test  the 
principle  in  this  case  by  the  sense  of  honor  and 
probity  by  which,  as  honest  men,  they  are 
governed  in  their  own  transactions.  The 
fundamental  principles  of  justice  are  universal ; 
and  though  Governments  have  the  power,  they 
have  not  the  moral  right  to  disregard  them. 
But  we  will  pursue  the  history  of  the  transac- 
tion to  its  termination.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  war.  Congress,  for  reasons  known  to  us 
all,  was  unable  to  provide  funds  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  arrears  due  to  the  army,  or  for 
securing  to  the  officers  the  stipend  promised  by 
their  resolution  of  the  year  1780.  A  new  en- 
gagement was  then  tendered  to  the  officers  in 
lieu  of  the  provisions  of  that  resolution.  And 
here,  sir,  I  beg  leave  to  correct  the  honorable 
gentleman  from  Virginia,  who  says  this  en- 
gagement was  entered  into  at .  the  solicitation 
of  the  officers.  I  believe,  sir,  on  recurring  to 
the  history  of  the  times,  he  will  find  that  such 
is  not  the  fact.  I  think  it  more  probable,  sir, 
as  stated  by  the  honojable  member  from  Ten- 
nessee, (Mr.  MiTCHELi,)  that  the  measure  was 
forced  upon  the  consideration  of  Congress  by 
the  clamors  of  the  citizens,  who  conceived  a 
pension  establishment  to  be  inconsistent  with 
the  policy  of  a  Republican  Government.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  certainly  originated  with 
Congress,  and  was  not  adopted  in  pursuance  of 
any  request  from  the  officers  themselves.  In 
March,  1783,  Congress  adopted  a  resolution  in 
the  following  terms : 

"  That  five  years  full  pay  should  bo  given  to  the 
officers,  in  money  or  securities,  bearing  an  interest 
of  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  as  sliould  bo  most  con- 
venient to  Congress,  to  be  paid  as  to  other  creditors 
of  the  United  States,  in  lieu  of  half  pay  for  life. 
Provided,  however,  that  this  commutation  be  ac- 
cepted or  refused  by  lines  and  corps,  and  not  by 
officers  individually  ;  and  that  such  acceptance  or 
refusal  should  be  signified  by  the  Commander-in- 
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Chief  to  Corgress,  from  the  lines  under  his  imme- 
diate command,  in  two  months." 

To  this  offer  the  officers  of  the  army  ac- 
ceded ;  certaiij  certificates,  on  ■which  I  shall 
liereafter  remark,  were  subsequently  issued 
and  accepted  by  them.  This  resolution  was 
intended  by  Congress  as  a  substitute  for  the 
resolution  of  1780.  It  is  now  contended  that 
the  acceptance  of  the  commutation  by  the 
officers,  operated  as  a  full  and  complete  dis- 
charge to  the  Government  from  the  obligations 
of  the  former  resolution.  To  this  it  may  be 
answered,  that  there  was  not  a  performance  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  of  this  new  con- 
tract ;  and  that  the  fulfilment  of  it  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  condition  precedent,  to  the  binding 
effect  of  the  acceptance  by  the  officers.  By 
the  resolution,  Congress  agreed  to  give  in 
money  or  securities ;  and  such  were  its  terms 
at  the  time  the  commutation  was  accepted  by 
the  officers.  I  wish  it  to  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  the  agreement  to  the  commutation  and 
the  subsequent  acceptance  of  the  certificates 
were  distinct  acts,  and  took  place  under  very 
different  circumstances.  Congress,  in  pursu- 
ance of  this  new  engagement,  did  not  give  in 
money.  And  it  will  not  be  pretended  that 
the  certificates  which  they  afterwards  issued 
even  partook  of  the  nature  of  securities.  By 
securities,  we  understand  some  valuable  prop- 
erty, some  distinct  fund  set  apart  and  special- 
ly appropriated  as  a  guarantee  for  payment. 
The  certificates  which  were  issued  were  mere- 
ly evidences  of  the  debts  which,  by  the 
resolution,  they  had  agreed,  as  one  of  the 
alternatives,  to  secure;  and  that  they  were 
not  securities  in  fact  was  proved  by  their  al- 
most total  failure,  in  the  hands  of  the  unfortu- 
nate men  who  were  deluded  by  the  acceptance 
of  them.  In  agreeing  to  the  commutation,  we 
are  bound  to  infer  that  the  officers  understood 
and  believed  they  were  to  receive  what  they 
had  consented  to  regard  as  an  equivalent  for 
the  valuable  lien  which  they  had  on  the  public 
faith,  for  the  provision  of  half-pay  under  the 
resolution  of  1780 ;  and  such  were  undoubtedly 
the  inducements  held  oul  to  them  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. That  the  certificates  which  were 
issued  as  a  compliance  with  the  resolution, 
were  of  comparatively  trifling  value ;  and  that, 
in  most  instances,  the  officers  parted  with  them 
for  sums  infinitely  less  than  their  nominal 
amount,  are  matters  of  public  notoriety.  It  is 
immaterial  whether  the  depreciation  was  ow- 
ing to  inability,  or  want  of  due  exertions  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  to  provide  such 
securities  for  their  payment  as  would  keep  the 
Certificates  at  their  par  value  in  the  market. 
It  is  sufficient  that  it  was  not  attributable  to 
fcauses  within  the  control  of  those  who  held 
teem ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  rule  of  law 
or  morals  that  would  govern  an  individual  in 
a  similar  case,  it  is  not  for  the  Government, 
.under  such  peculiar  circumstances,  to  say  that 
the.  holders  parted  with  them  voluntarily,  and 


that  they  might  have  retained  them  until  they 
were  restored  to  their  nominal  value.  In  de- 
termining the  rule  of  equity  that  ought  to  gov- 
ern in  such  a  case,  a  due  consideration  should 
be  had  to  the  situation  and  condition  of  the 
parties.  Did  the  officers  agree  to  accept  the 
commutation  voluntarily  ? 

Influenced  by  the  same  feelings  of  patriotism 
that  originally  induced  them  to  take  up  arms 
in  defence  of  the  liberties  of  the  country,  when 
the  object  was  attained,  they  consented  to  lay 
them  down  and  disperse.  They  thus  abandon- 
ed the  power  which  they  certainly  had,  of  con- 
trolling the  operations  of  the  Government,  and 
compelling  a  redress  of  their  individual  griev- 
ances— a  power  to  the  exercise  of  which  they 
were  excited  by  the  most  powerful  motives — 
and  in  refraining  from  the  use  of  it,  they  gave 
an  evidence  of  pure  and  holy  devotion  to  the 
liberty  and  happiness  of  their  country,  which 
is  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  former 
ages.  The  Government  was  thus  left  secure 
in  its  power  to  act  as  circumstances  or  policy 
might  dictate.  The  honorable  chairman  of  the 
committee  (Mr.  Hemphill)  has  remarked  that 
no  censure  is  due  to  the  Government  in  this 
transaction.  I  confess,  sir,  that  on  a  critical 
examination  of  the  whole  affair,  my  mind  had 
almost  arrived  at  a  different  conclusion.  The 
resolution  of  1783  would  almost  seem  to  have 
been  drawn  in  anticipation  of  such  a  state  of 
things.  I  will  not  say  that  it  was  the  work  of 
a  crafty  politician — ^but  I  will  say,  that  the 
terms  of  it  were  calculated  most  effectually  to 
mislead  the  judgments  of  the  class  of  men  on 
whom  it  was  intended  to  operate.  The  prom- 
ise was,  to  pay  in  money  or  securities,  at  the 
option  of  Government.  The  resolution  was 
passed  in  March ;  the  agreement  to  accept  the 
commutation  made  the  Summer  following — 
I  repeat,  sir,  the  agreement  to  accept  the  com- 
mutation— the  certificates  were  issued  the  Win- 
ter following.  It  is  a  matter  of  demonstration 
by  well-ascertained  rules  of  calculation,  that 
the  amount  thus  offered,  even  if  paid  in  its 
best  terms,  was  not  a  fair  equivalent  for  the 
right  which  the  officers  relinquished. 


Tuesday,  April  25. 
^Revolutionary  Officers. 

The  House,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Hemphill, 
resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
Mr.  Webster  in  the  chair,  on  the  bill  "  for  the 
relief  of  the  surviving  officers  of  the  army  of 
the  Revolution." 

Mr.  Dkayton  addressed  the  committee. 

The  object  of  this  bill,  said  Mr.  D.,  is  to  pro- 
vide a  compensation  for  a  loss  which  the  sur- 
viving officers  of  the  Revolution  have  sustained 
in  consequence  of  their  not  receiving  what  they 
were  entitled  to.  The  question  to  be  resolved 
is.  What  were  they  entitled  to?  And  the 
solution  to  this  question  will  be  afforded  by  a 
brief  statement  of  the  facts. 

The  honorable  chairman  of  the  committee, 
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in  cxplainmg  and  enforcing  the  case  of  the  claim- 
ants, was  under  the  necessity  of  referring  to  a 
number  of  documents,  letters,  and  resolutions 
of  Congress ;  and  also  to  enter  into  a  variety 
of  details  and  arithmetical  calculations,  which 
unavoidably  rendered  his  statements  long,  and 
apparently  complicated.  From  these  causes, 
although  his  statement  was  clear  and  satisfac- 
tory, the  points  which  should,  exclusively, 
regulate  our  judgments,  may  have  escaped 
some  of  the  members  of  the*  committee.  I 
shall,  therefore,  endeavor,  in  the  remarks 
which  I  propose  making,  to  confine  myself  to 
so  much  of  the  case  of  the  claimants  as  is 
necessary  to  a  perfect  understanding  of  the 
grounds  upon  which  it  stands ;  and  I  feel  as- 
sured, if  its  merits  are  perfectly  understood, 
that  a  majority  of  the  committee  will  be  in 
favor  of  the  bill  which  has  been  reported. 

On  the  21st  October,  1780,  Congress  re- 
solved that  "  half  pay  for  life  should  be  grant- 
ed to  the  officers  in  the  army  of  the  United 
States,  who  sliaU  continue  in  service  to  the 
end  of  the  war." 

On  the  21st  March,  1783,  Congress  passed  a 
resolution,  "  that  five  years'  full  pay  should  be 
given  to»the  officers,  in  money,  or  in  securities, 
bearing  an  interest  of  six  per  centum  per  an- 
num, as  should  bo  most  convenient  to  Con- 
gress." 

In  November,  1783,  certificates  were  deliver- 
ed to  the  officers  for  arrears  of  pay,  and  for  an 
amount  equal  to  five  years'  full  pay;  but, 
when  these  certificates  were  delivered,  no  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  payment  of  the  princi- 
pal or  the  interest,  nor  was  any  interest  ever 
paid  upon  them. 

In  1791,  when  the  funding  system  of  the 
United  States,  after  the  Federal  Constitution, 
came  into  operation,  new  certificates  were  de- 
livered to  the  officers ;  but  the  arrears  of 
interest  due  to  them  were  funded  at  three  per 
cent,  instead  of  six,  and  the  payment  of  one- 
third  of  the  principal  was  deferred  for  ten 
years,  without  any  interest.  Such  is.  the  whole 
statement  of  facts  necessary  for  the  understand- 
ing of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  rights  of 
the  claimants. 

From  this  statement,  I  think  it  is  evident 
that  tlie  resolution  of  Congress,  in  1780,  was 
a  conditional  contract,  which  became  perfect 
upon  a  compliance  with  the  condition  contained 
in  it.  The  officers,  by  serving  until  the  end  of 
the  war,  did  comply  with  that  condition ; 
having  done  so,  under  an  executed  contract  for 
a  full  consideration;  they  were  entitled  to  a 
compliance  with  its  terms.  If  their  case  rested 
here,  no  doubt  could  exist  as  to  the  strict  le- 
gality of  their  claim ;  but,  as  they  accepted  a 
substitution  for  this  contract  by  acquiescing  in 
the  resolution  of  March,  1783,  they  would  ap- 
pear to  be  bound  by  this  substitution.  If, 
nevertheless,  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  accepted,  be  taken  into  consideration,  in 
equity  and  justice  they  ought  not  to  be  regard- 
ed as  bound  by  it.    The  pflicers  had  recently 


left  the  army :  they  were  in  a  state  of  utter 
destitution :  delay  in  obtaining  their  dues  pre- 
sented to  them  the  spectacle  of  ruin,  and  the 
prospect  of  speedy  relief  operated  upon  them 
with  a  force  not  to  be  resisted.  Under  these 
excitements,  they  could  hardly  be  said  to  have 
been  capable  of  exercising  their  judgments. 
When  individuals  have  entered  into  bargains  in 
similar  situations,  it  is  the  ordinary  practice  of  a 
C^urt  of  Equity  to  aflTord  relief,  and  not  to  hold 
them  bound  under  such  contracts.  But  admit- 
ting these  contracts  to  have  been  obligatory  upon 
the  officers,  they  were  unquestionably  entitled 
to  a  strict  compliance  with  their  terms :  they 
were  entitled  to  receive  either  money  or  se- 
curities, bearing  an  interest  of  six  per  cent., 
which  interest  ought  to  have  been  annually  paid. 
No  other  meaning  can  fairly  be  annexed  to  the 
resolution  of  1783,  than  that,  under  it,  either 
money  would  be  paid,  or,  that  what  was  equiv- 
alent to  money  would  be  delivered.  Money 
would  have  yielded  an  annual  interest  of  six 
per  cent.,  consequently,  the  secmities  given 
in  lieu  of  money,  to  have  been  equivalent  to 
money,  should  have  carried  an  interest  of  six 
per  cent.,  and  that  interest  should  have  been 
annually  discharged ;  but  no  interest  was  paid 
at  all.  Not  receiving  any  part,  either  of  prin- 
cipal or  interest,  most  of  the  claimants,  to  re- 
lieve their  pressing  wants,  were  compelled  to 
sell  their  certificates,  and  did  not,  upon  an 
average,  obtain  more  for  them  than  about  one 
dollar  for  eight  dollars.  But  what  was  the 
condition  of  those  who  retained  their  certificates 
until  1791,  when  they  were  funded?  Upon 
the  certificates  for  interest  due,  no  more  than 
three  per  cent,  was  allowed,  and  the  payment 
of  one-third  of  the  principal,  without  any 
interest,  was  postponed  for  ten  years.  By 
these  proceedings,  did  the  officers  receive  what 
they  were  entitled  to?  The  departure  from 
the  intent  and  meaning  of  the  resolution  of 
1783,  is  so  obvious,  that  no  comment  or  argu- 
ment could  render  it  plainer.  I  shall  therefore 
resort  to  none. 

Under  these  circumstances,  is  it  not  un- 
deniable that  the  Government  did  not  comply 
with  their  contract  ?  Is  it  not  a  consequence, 
equally  undeniable,  that  the  Government  is 
bound  to  make  good  any  loss  which  has  ac- 
crued to  those  whom  they  have  injured  by 
faUing  to  perform  their  contract  ?  Both  these 
questions  must  be  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
Can  any  fact  be  more  evident,  then,  than  that 
the  claimants  are  entitled  to  relief? 

Mr.  KiDDEu  followed  on  the  same  side  of  the 
question. 

After  a  few  remarks  from  Mr.  Bassett,  in 
opposition  to  the  bill,  the  question  was  put  on 
filling  the  blank,  which  contains  the  appropria- 
tion, with  one  million  of  dollars,  and  decided 
in  the  affirmative — ayes  77,  noes  48. 

Mr.  Speagub  addressed  the  committee  as  fol- 
lows : 

Mr.  Chairman :  Sufficient,  perhaps,  has  al- 
ready been  said  in  behalf  of  the  officers  of  the 
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Ecvolution.  I  propose  to  say  something  for 
the  soldiers  also.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment which  lias  just  been  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Keed.)  1  be- 
lieve that  the  soldiers  of  the  Revolution  have  a 
just  claim  upon  us  for  a  much  larger  amount 
than  any  that  has  been  proposed  to  be  given  to 
thcin.  "Wc  owe  them  a  just  debt,  and  it  arises 
from  our  violations  of  our  engagements  to  them. 

In  the  first  place,  as  to  their  wages.  We 
were  hound  to  have  paid  them  in  money.  This 
we  did  not  do  ;  but  delivered  them  merely  pa- 
per, or  certificates  of  debt,  which  were  not 
money ;  they  were  not  the  measure  of  value  : 
but  their  own  value  fluctuated,  according  to 
the  varying  opinions  of  the  times.  They  were 
an  article  of  trade  in  the  market,  and,  like  every 
other  kind  of  merchandise,  their  real  value  was 
their  market  price ;  which  was  from  an  eighth 
to  a  tenth  of  their  nominal  amount.  The  sol- 
dier, then,  was  compelled  to  receive  an  article 
at  eight  or  ten  times  its  real  worth,  so  that,  in 
fact,  he  obtained,  at  most,  but  an  eighth  part  of 
his  wages.  I  say,  at  most ;  at  times,  indeed,  it 
was  far  less.  The  gravest  of  our  historians 
has  told  us,  that,  at  one  time,  such  was  the  de- 
preciation, that  the  pay  of  a  captain  would  not 
have  furnished  the  shoes  in  which  he  marched 
against  the  enemy ;  and  many  expended  their 
little  all  in  supplying  themselves  with  the  hum- 
ble accommodations  which  their  stations  re- 
quired. We  have  thus  paid  to  the  soldiers  but 
a  small  fraction  of  their  wages.  Our  country 
was  in  the  condition  of  an  insolvent  debtor, 
and  made  but  a  small  dividend  among  its  cred- 
itors. Why  should  we  not  now,  when  we  have 
the  abundant  means,  make  payment  of  the  res- 
idue? It  has  been  said  that  we  should  pay 
nothing  now,  because  it  has  cost  the  United 
States  the  full  nominal  amount,  as  the  Govern- 
ment eventually  redeemed  the  paper.  If  it 
were  so,  what  matters  that  to  the  soldier  ?  If 
a  creditor  is  offered  an  article  at  ten  times  its 
value,  in  discharge  of  liis  demand,  is  it  of  any 
consequence  to  tell  him  how  much  it  cost  the 
debtor  ?  Suppose  we  had  compelled  the  soldier 
to  take  any  other  specific  article  at  such  an  en- 
hanced price,  and  he  had  remonstrated  against 
being  thus  defrauded,  would  it  be  any  answer  to 
say  to  him,  "  We  purchased  the  article  on  credit, 
and  our  credit  was  so  bad,  that  it  cost  us  much 
more  than  it  was  worth  ?" 

Sir,  that  which  we  did  deliver,  in  payment, 
rested  wholly  upon  our  credit.  If  that  credit 
was  so  defective  that  it  cost  us  ten  times  its  real 
value,  is  the  whole  loss  to  be  thrown  upon  the 
soldier  ?  Was  it  his  fault  that  we  did  not  dis- 
charge our  duty,  and  sustain  our  credit  ?  , 

But  again,  it  is  objected,  if  he  had  retained 
the  paper  long  enough,  he  might  have  obtained 
full  payment.  That  is,  if  he  had  kept  the  arti- 
cle on  hand  for  a  series  of  years,  it  might  have 
risgn  in  value.  And  what  if  it  had  ?  Does 
not  every  one  know,  that  the  price  which  a 
thing  beai-s,  when  it  is  received  in  payment,  de- 
termines the  amount  of  the  debt  ■  thereby  dis- 


charged, and  that  its  subsequent  rise  or  depres- 
sion, cannot  increase  or  diminish  it?  And,  be- 
sides this,  are  we  to  say  to  the  poor  soldier, 
who  expended  his  last  farthing  in  our  defence, 
who  could  not  even  reach  his  home  without 
charity,  and  was  compelled  to  part  with  his 
certificate  to  save  himself  and  his  children  from 
starvation — shall  we  say  to  him,  you  ought  to 
have  kept  your  paper  ten  long  years,  and  then 
you  might  have  obtained  the  full  amount  ?  It 
is  but  a  mockrfy  of  his  wrongs  to  tell  him — if 
you  had  done  what  was  impossible,  you  might 
have  been  paid.  I  will  not  pause  to  estimate 
the  amount  of  loss  sustained  by  depreciation, 
because  the  reficction  of  a  moment  must  satis- 
fy every  one  that  it  very  far  exceeds  the  sum 
named  in  the  bill  and  the  amendment. 

But,  sir,  independently  of  the  depreciation, 
we  have  never  yet  paid  the  full  amount  of  the 
paper  or  certificates  which  we  compelled  the 
soldier  to  receive.  It  is  well  known  that,  in 
the  funding  of  the  public  debt,  which  took 
place  nearly  ten  years  after  the  close  of  the 
war,  and  more  than  ten  years  after  much  of 
the  debt  was  contracted,  the  interest  was  not 
paid,  but  funded  on  interest  of  three  per  cent, 
payable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Government. 
The  principal  was  not  paid ;  but  two-thirds 
was  funded  at  an  interest  of  six  per  cent.,  and 
interest  on  the  other  third  was  deferred  for 
ten  years.  From  this  statement  merely,  the 
loss  of  the  creditor  does  not  appear  to  he  great; 
but  in  order  to  exhibit  it  truly,  let  us  take  an 
example,  and  compute  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
holder  of  paper  for  one  thousand  dollars.  The 
simple  interest  for  ten  years,  was  six  hundred 
dollars,  which  was  funded  at  three  per  cent. 
Such  was  the  pressure  of  the  times,  and  the 
high  rate  of  interest,  at  that  period,  that  it  has 
been  estimated  that  the  amount  thus  funded, 
was  worth  but  fifty  per  cent.  To  be  within 
bounds,  suppose  the  difference  to  be  one-third, 
then  the  six  hundred  dollars  thus  funded,  was 
worth  but  four  hundred  doUai's,  and  the  loss 
was  two  hundred  dollars. 

One-third  of  the  principal  bore  no  interest 
for  ten  years.  Simple  interest  for  that  time, 
on  one-third  of  a  tliousand  dollars,  amounted 
to  two  hundred  dollars  more,  making  the  loss 
four  hundred  dollars.  Simple  interest  upon  this 
sum,  for  thirty  years,  exceeds  seven  hundred 
dollars,  which,  added  to  the  four  hundred, 
makes  the  loss  which  the  holder  of  paper,  to 
the  amount  of  one  thousand  dollars,  has  suf- 
fered, by  the  mode  and  time  of  payment  adopt- 
ed by  the  Government,  to  exceed  eleven  hun- 
dred dollars ;  so  that  the  sum  which  we  with- 
held, out  of  that  which  we  had  solemnly  prom- 
ised, in  writing,  with  simple  interest  only,  is 
now  more  than  the  original  amount  of  the 
debt. 

Again,  sir :  the  soldier  had  aright  to  demand 
money  of  us ;  and  that,  too,  at  a  time  when  he 
was  in  the  utmost  distress  for  it.  If  we  could 
not  pay  it,  we  should,  at  least,  have  put  the 
debt  on  interest,  payable  quarterly,  as  a  fund 
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debt  from  the  beginning.  This  we  could  have 
done ;  and  a3  we  did  not,  we  are  now  bound 
to  place  him  in  as  good  condition  as  he  would 
have  been  in  if  we  had  performed  our  duty. 
And,  if  we  had  paid  interest  quarterly,  could 
he  not  have  realized  as  much  as  interest  com- 
pounded, annually  ?  Would  not  every  honora- 
ble man  pay  so  much  to  an  individual  whom  he 
had  thus  wronged?  And  if  gentlenjen  will 
make  the  computation  by  this  rule,  they  will 
find  that  we  should  now  pay  more  than  three 
thousand  dollars  to  every  one  who  was  an  orig- 
inal creditor  to  the  amount  of  one  thousand! 
A  startling  amount  truly !  Gentlemen,  how- 
ever, need  not  be  alarmed ;  they  are  not  asked 
for  such  a  sum,  nor  any  thing  like  it.  Only  a 
small  part,  even  of  the  simple  interest,  is  now 
requested.  But  I  thought  it  not  amiss  to  sug- 
gest to  them  how  much  might  be  demanded, 
upon  principles  which  it  would  be  difficult,  in 
fairness,  to  contest.  So  much  for  the  loss  to 
our  creditor.  Was  there  not  a  corresponding 
gain  to  ourselves  ?  I  know  it  has  been  said, 
that  we  paid  and  redeemed  our  paper.  But, 
sir,  it  is  a  matter  of  history,  that,  by  the  mode 
of  payment,  as  it  has  been  called,  or  rather,  by 
the  non-payment  of  our  domestic  debt,  we  saved 
the  full  amount  of  thirteen  millions  of  dollars 
out  of  the  sum  which  we  had  expressly  prom- 
ised— out  of  the  face  of  our  bond !  If  this-sum 
had  been  paid  or  funded,  then  we  must  have 
paid  interest  upon  it  until  the  present  time ; 
for  we  have  never  yet  been  out  of  debt ;  and 
our  national  finances  are  now  in  a  better  condi- 
tion, by  at  least  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  than 
tliey  would  have  been  if  we  had  fully  paid  our 
domestic  debt.  We  have,  then,  in  our  hands, 
fifty  millions  of  dollars  which  belong  to  our 
creditors,  and  which  sum  we  have  no  right  to 
retain,  if  they  come  forward  to  claim  it.  And 
now  the  most  meritorious  of  those  creditors 
ask  for  less  than  one  year's  interest  of  that 
sum,  and  yet  we  are  told  that  we  ought  to  re- 
ject their  demand. 

The  soldiers  of  the  Revolution  might  present 
still  further  claims  upon  us.  When  we  enlisted 
them  into  our  service,  we  entered  into  other 
engagements  with  them  besides  the  payment  of 
their  wages.  We  bound  ourselves  to  furnish 
them  suitable  food,  clothing,  tents,  and  medi- 
cines, and  all  the  necessaries  of  a  soldier's  life. 
How  was  this  stipulation  fulfilled  ?  Let  our 
history,  let  Washington  himself  answer  this 
question.  How  often,  and  how  feelingly  do 
they  repeat  and  reiterate  the  wants  and  suifer- 
ings  of  the  army,  through  our  violation  of  our 
engagements !  They  declare  that  "  actual  fam- 
ine "  existed  in  the  army ;  that  the  soldiers 
"  had  been  half  the  time  without  provisions," 
and  had  "no  magazines,  nor  money  to  form 
them ;"  that  they  "  were  bereft  of  every  hope 
/rom  the  Commissaries ;  and,  at  one  time,  the 
soldiers  ate  every  kind  of  horse  food  but  hay, 
and  were  perpetually  on  the  point  of  starving." 
As  to  clothes,  they  declare,  that  "neither  the 
bodies  nor  feet  of  the  soldiers  were  protected 


from  the  frosts  and  cold  of  the  inclement  season; 
and,  after  being  exposed  through  the  day  to 
the  rigors  of  Winter,  night  brought  no  relief;" 
that  "  they  were  without  clothes  and  without 
blankets,  and  at  one  time,  amid  the  frosts  of 
Winter,  nearly  three  thousand  men  were  bare- 
foot in  camp,  besides  the  number  confined 
to  the  hospitals  for  want  of  shoes."  And 
Washington  describes  their  distress  in  these 
emphatic  words :  "  Our  sick,  naked !  our  well, 
naked!  our  unfortunate  men  in  captivity, 
naked ! " 

Such,  we  are  told  by  the  highest  authorities, 
was  the  lamentable  deficiency  of  the  primary 
articles  of  food  and  clothing ;  and  that,  as  to 
all  minor  necessaries,  they  were  almost  un- 
known. They  tell  you  that,  in  every  depart- 
ment, the  utmost  distress  prevailed,  and  that 
many,  very  many,  sunk  under  their  accumulat- 
ed hardships;  that,  from  incessant  toil,  from 
insufficient  and  unwholesome  food,  from  want 
of  vegetables,  want  of  tents,  and  want  of 
clothes,  great  sickness  prevailed ;  the  hospitals 
were  crowded,  and  the  medical  department  be- 
ing unprovided,  great  mortality  followed,  and 
unusual  numbers  were  carried  from  the  hospi- 
tals to  the  grave.  Do  not  sufferings  like  these 
deserve  some  consideration?  Will  not  the 
merest  niggard  of  justice,  calculating  only  dol- 
lars and  cents,  admit  that  they  have  a  right  to 
demand  from  us  the  value  of  the  food  and 
clothing,  and  other  necessaries,  which  we 
wrongfully  withheld?  And  will  not  every 
mind,  imbued  with  sentiments  of  moral  right, 
spontaneously  declare  with  Washington,  that 
compensation  ought  also  to  be  made  to  them 
for  the  tortures  we  inflicted,  by  our  neglect, 
and  violation  of  our  duty?  The  amount*! 
will  not  attempt  to  estimate.  Let  gentlemen 
recur  to  our  Revolutionary  struggle,  and  consult 
their  own  hearts  and  their  own  judgments,  and 
then  say  what  is  due  to  the  soldier,  who,  fee- 
ble, and  sinking  for  want  of  food  and  suste- 
nance, marched,  during  the  day,  through  snow 
and  ice,  on  naked  feet,  exposed  unclad  to  the 
Winter's  cold,  with  no  resting-place  at  night 
but  the  earth,  and  no  covering  but  the  skies : 
passing  through  sufferings  which  human  nature 
could  not  sustain  unbroken ;  and  falling  a  prey 
to  pestilence,  more  deadly  and  far  more  terrific 
than  the  sword  of  the  enemy.  Cheerfully  did 
he  face  the  cannon's  mouth,  and  dare  a  soldier's 
death  on  the  field  of  honor ;  but  what  rewards, 
in  your  power  to  bestow,  would  have  pur- 
chased his  consent  to  meet  all  the  loathsome 
forms  of  disease ;  to  breathe  the  hospital's 
nauseous  contagions,  or  the  corruption  of  a 
prison  ship,  and  linger  through  proti-acted  tor- 
tures, unheeded  and  unknown,  towards  an  in- 
glorious death?  Let  him  who  has  felt  the 
withering  hand  of  disease,  say  what  atonement 
we  should  make,  for  causing  horrors  like  these, 

I  have  thus,  sir,  endeavored  to  state  the 
grounds  upon  which  I  contend  that  injustice 
has  been  done  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Revolution. 
Li  the  first  place,  making  payment  of  their 
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wages  in  depreciated  paper.  Secondly,  with- 
holding a  part  even  of  the  nominal  amount, 
which  we  had  promised.  And,  thirdly,  other 
breaches  of  contract,  on  our  part,  causing  pe- 
culiar privations  and  sufferings  to  them. 

And  now  I  would  ask,  sir,  who  are  the  men 
whom  we  have  thus  grievously  wronged  ?  Are 
they  mere  hirelings,  to  whom  we  should  be 
content  to  weigh  out  justice  by  the  grain  and 
scruple,  or  are  they  our  greatest  earthly  bene- 
factors? They  were  actuated  by  higher  and 
purer  motives  than  any  soldiers  that  ever  as- 
sembled, and  exhibited  a  spectacle  of  unyielding 
fortitude,  and  self-denying  magnanimity,  lane- 
quailed  in  the  annals  of  mankind.  Others,  un- 
der a  momentary  enthusiasm,  or  in  the  hur- 
rying fever  of  battle,  have  fought  as  desperate- 
ly. Others,  when  far  from  succor  and  from 
their  country,  have  endured  and  persevered  for 
individual  self-preservation.  But  where,  in  all 
history,  is  an  example  of  a  soldiery,  with  no 
power  to  control  them,  who,  in  a  single  day, 
perhaps,  could  have  reached  their  homes  in 
safety,  voluntarily  continuing  to  endure  such 
protracted  miseries,  from  no  motive  but  inward 
principle  and  a  sense  of  duty  2  They  were  im- 
bued with  a  loftier  and  more  expanded  spirit 
of  patriotism  and  philanthropy,  and  achieved 
more  for  the  happiness  of  their  country,  and  of 
mankind,  than  any  army  that  ever  existed. 
And  where  is  there  an  example  of  moral  sub- 
limity, equal  to  their  last  act  of  self-devotion, 
after  peace  and  independence  had  been  con- 
quered ?  That  army,  who  had  dared  the  pow- 
er and  humbled  the  pride  of  Britain,  and  wrest- 
ed a  nation  from  her  grasp ;  that  army,  with 
swords  in  their  hands,  need  not  have  sued  and 
bigged  for  justice.  They  could  have  righted 
their  own  wrongs,  and  meted  out  their  own  re- 
wards. The  country  was  prostrate  before  them ; 
and  if  they  had  raised  their  arms,  and  pro- 
claimed themselves  sovereign,  where  was  the 
power  that  could  have  resisted  their  sway? 
They  were  not  unconscious  of  their  strength, 
nor  did  they  want  incitements  to  use  it. 

The  author  of  the  celebrated  Newburg  let- 
ters told  them,  your  country  disdains  your 
cries,  and  tramples  upon  your  distresses.  Ho 
conjured  them,  in  the  most  eloquent  and  ener- 
getic language,  to  exert  the  power  which  they 
held,  and  never  lay  down  their  arms  until  am- 
ple justice  had  been  obtained.  Ho  warned 
them,  if  once  disarmed  and  dispersed,  your 
voice  will  sink;  your  remonstrances  will  bo 
unheard ;  you  will  grow  old  in  poverty,  and 
wade  through  the  vile  mire  of  dependency. 
What  was  their  answer,  when  thus  urged  and 
thus  tempted?  "With  one  voice  they  spurned 
the_  dark  suggestions,  voluntarily  surrendered 
their  arms,  and  submitted  themselves  uncondi- 
tionally to  the  civil  power.  It  was  then  that 
their  illustrious  commander  said,  in  the  words 
road  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  yes- 
terday, "  Had  this  day  been  wanting,  the  world 
had  never  seen  the  last  stage  of  perfection 
which  human  nature  is  capable  of  attaining." 


They  quietly  dispersed  and  parted  for  their 
homes,  in  every  part  of  your  wide  domain,  un- 
rewarded, penniless,  carrying  with  them  noth- 
ing but  the  proud  consciousness  of  the  purity 
and  dignity  of  their  conduct,  and  a  firm  reli- 
ance upon  their  country's  honor  and  their  coun- 
try's faith.  And  what  return  has  been  made 
to  them?  Have  they  not  found  your  high- 
blown honor  a  painted  bubble,  and  your  phght- 
ed  faith  a  broken  reed  ?  Have  not  those  dark 
predictions  of  your  ingratitude,  which  you  then 
indignantly  repelled,  as  slanders  foul  and  base, 
at  which  you  were  ready  to  exclaim,  "  is  thy 
servant  a  dog,  that  he  should  do  this  thing  ?" — 
have  they  not  been  too  much  realized?  Have 
not  the  petitions  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Revolu- 
tion been  disregarded  ?  Have  they  not  grown 
old  in  poverty?  Do  they  not  now  owe  the 
miserable  remnant  of  their  lives  to  charity? 
Sir,  if  we  change  not  our  conduct  towards 
them,  it  must  crimson  with  shame  the  front  of 
history. 

Mr.  EvEEETT  addressed  the  committee  as 
follows : 

Mr.  Chairman :  If  I  consulted  only  my 
inclination,  I  should  certainly  leave  the  cause 
of  the  Revolutionary  oflacers  in  the  powerful 
and  eloquent  advocacy  of  my  honorable  friend 
(Mr.  Speagtje)  who  has  just  taken  his  seat.  I 
should  be  desirous  of  avoiding  the  appearance 
of  attempting  to  say  over  again,  what  he  has 
so  happily  and  so  forcibly  urged  in  their  behalf. 
It  is,  however,  a  subject  on  which  my  sense  of 
duty  will  not  allow  me  to  give  a  silent  vote ; 
and  I  must  therefore  ask  the  indulgence  of  the 
committee,  while  I  endeavor,  very  cursorily,  i 
to  answer  some  of  the  objections  which  have 
been  urged  to  the  passage  of  the  bill,  and  while 
I  briefly  state  some  of  the  reasons  for  which  I 
shall  vote  for  the  bill,  and  for  the  amendment  of 
my  honorable  colleague,  (Mr.  Reed.) 

It  has  been  objected,  sir,  to  the  claim  of  the 
Revolutionary  officers,  that  it  is  one,  not  of 
justice,  but  of  gratitude.  This  description 
of  the  claim  does  not,  I  confess,  carry  a 
very  distinct  idea  to  my  mind.  I  understand 
what  would  be  meant  by  saying,  that  it  is 
a  claim,  not  on  our  justice,  but  our  generosity. 
This  might  be  said  of  a  claim  founded  on 
services  not  entitled  to  compensation,  but  pre- 
senting a  fair  occasion  for  the  exercise  of 
liberality.  But  a  claim  on  our  gratitude  must 
surely  be  founded  on  real  and  important  ser- 
vices. These  services  must,  of  course,  create  a 
claim  also  on  our  justice,  which  can  only  be 
discharged  by  full  and  ample  compensation. 
That,  certainly,  has  never  been  done  in  the  case 
of  the  Revolutionary  officers ;  and  if  their 
claim  is,  therefore,  as  is  admitted,  a  claim  on  our 
gratitude,  it  is,  for  the  same  reason,  a  claim  on 
our  justice. 

The  respected  gentleman  from  North  Carolina^ 
(Mr.  Alston,)  said  that  he  was  one  of  those 
who,  when  an  account  had  been  paid,  wished 
to  have  it  closed,  and  hear  no  more  about  it. 
So  am  I,  sir,  but  not  till  it  has  been  paid.    I  am 
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one  of  those  who  will  not  agree  to  an  account's 
being  closed,  till  it  is  paid,  whether  I  stand  in  the 
relation  of  a  creditor  or  a  debtor.  If  I  am  the 
debtor,  it  shall  not  be  closed  till  I  have  paid  the 
uttermost  farthing,  which  nothing  but  inevitable 
necessity  shall  prevent  my  doing.  If  I  am  the 
creditor,  it  shall  not  be  closed  till  it  is  paid,  unless 
my  debtor  be  unable  to  discharge  it ;  and  then, 
if  he  is  poorer  than  I,  I  will  forgive  the  debt. 

Sir,  how  was  this  account  paid,  which  the 
gentleman  wishes  to  consider  as  closed  ?  It  was 
paid  after  a  total  bankruptcy  of  the  country.  I 
do  not  reproach  her  necessities ;  God  forbid  I 
But  I  say,  that,  when  the  country  settled  with 
the  Army  of  the  Revolution,  she  was  insolvent, 
she  was  bankrupt :  she  made  a  paltry  dividend, 
2s.  &d.  in  the  pound.  Now  we  have  grown  rich ; 
we  are  rolling  in  wealth;  our  old  ci-editor,  in 
the  extremity  of  age,  and  often  in  want,  comes 
and  asks  for  a  little  relief  out  of  our  abundance. 
We  tell  him  we  paid  him  forty  years  ago ;  that 
we  have  his  discharge  in  our  pocket,  and  bid 
him  begone.  The  gentleman  said,  when  an 
account  was  settled  and  paid,  he  wished  to  hear 
no  more  about  it.  Sir,  I  want  to  hear  one  thing 
more  about  it — that  it  was  fully  paid  and  fairly 
settled. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  objected  to  the  passage  of 
this  bill,  that  some  of  those,  for  whom  it  provides 
relief,  remained  in  possession  of  their  certificates 
of  final  settlement,  until  they  rose  to  the  par  value, 
or  even  above  it.  If  I  thought  that  any  consider- 
able number  of  the  surviving  officers  of  the 
Revolution  were  in  this  situation,  I  do  not  know 
that  I  should  be  unwilling  to  introduce  such 
provisos  and  limitations  into  the  bill,  as  would 
exclude  such  persons  from  participating  in  its 
benefits. 

But,  sir,  I  do  not  suppose  that  any  gentleman 
who  hears  me,  believes  that  the  number  of  the 
officers  of  the  Eevolution  who  were  thus  able  to 
reserve  their  certificates,  and  fund  them  at  par, 
can  be  so  considerable  as  to  make  it  important  to 
take  their  case  into  special  consideration.  Be 
they  few  or  many,  I  am  not  prepared  to  allow, 
that  even  they  ought,  as  a  matter  of  justice,  to  be 
shut  out  from  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  They 
were  entitled  to  money  or  available  securities. 
You  gave  them  no  money,  and  securities  worth 
but  an  eighth  of  their  nominal  value.  They  had, 
perhaps,  a  pittance  which  enabled  them  to  live 
from  day  to  day,  without  sacrificing  their  certifi- 
cates at  the  market  value.  These  they  reserved, 
not  knowing  that  they  would  eventually  be 
worth  the  paper  on  which  they  were  printed. 
They  speculated  in  their  own  funds,  not  volunta- 
rily, but  by  compulsion ;  and  I  cannot  think  that 
their  having  done  so,  unquestionably  in  a  very 
few  cases,  of  which  it  docs  not  appear  that  any 
one  is  among  those  now  presented  to  our  consid- 
eration, ought  to  form  a  reason  for  excluding 
them,  far  less  all  the  other  surviving  officers, 
from  the  benefits  contemplated  by  this  bill. 

It  has  been  made  an  objection  to  this  bill, 
tliat  it  tends  to  enlarge  the  pension  system  of 
the   United    States.      Sir,    nothing   is   more 


decidedly  in  opposition  to  a  Eepublioan  policy, 
not  merely  than  the  enlargement  of  a  pension 
system,  but  than  the  existence  of  any  thing 
which  could  be  properly  called  by  that  name. 
But  let  us  not  be  misled  by  a  word,  particularly 
in  this  case,  in  which  a  word,  rendered  odious 
by  its  abuses  in  other  countries,  is  to  be  applied 
to  objects  in  this  country,  of  a  nature  totally 
dissimilar.  My  honorable  friend  (Mr.  Speague) 
has  already  alluded  to  the  definition  given  of  a 
pension  by  the  great  English  lexicographer, 
who  unluckily  found  himself  before  long  in  the 
situation  of  a  pensioner.  Permit  me  again 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  this 
memorable  definition.  "  Pension — an  allowance 
made  to  any  one  without  an  equivalent.  In 
England,  it  is  generally  understood  to  mean  pay 
given  to  a  State  hireling  for  treason  to  his 
country." 

Sir,  I  will  drop  the  latter  part  of  this  defini- 
tion, where  the  feelings  of  the  partisan  appear 
to  have  disturbed  the  judgment  of  the  critic.  I 
will  take  only  the  part  of  the  definition  intended 
ty  be  exact :  "  An  allowance  made  without  an 
equivalent."  Without  an  equivalent !  And  is 
this  the  character  we  are  going  to  give  to 
tlie  frugal  allowance  proposed  for  those  who 
led  the  Armies  of  the  Eevolution?  Pensioner  1 
Does  any  honorable  man  att'eot  to  give  that 
name  to  one  who,  in  his  employment,  exerts 
his  talents,  and  spends  his  life  zealously,  faith- 
fully, indefatigably  ?  Is  the  fair  corajiensation 
for  services  rendered,  to  be  called  by  the  odious 
name  of  a  pension  ?  Sir,  pass  this  bill,  adopt  the 
amendment  of  my  honorable  colleague,  (Mr. 
Eeed,)  give  the  survivors  of  the  Eevolution  all 
they  ask,  and  ten  times  more  than  they  ask, 
and  which  generation  will  still  be  in  arrears ; 
we  to  our  fathers,  or  they  to  us?  which  will 
have  done  the  most  for  the  other;  they,  in 
achieving  by  their  toils  and  blood,  the  independ- 
ence we  enjoy,  or  wo  in  solacing  their  age  by 
these  poor  gratuities?  which  generation  is 
dependent  on  the  bounty  of  the  other?  which 
is  the  pensioner  of  the  other? 

Sir,  it  is  said  that  other  classes  suffered  as  much 
as  those  for  whom  relief  is  now  asked;  that 
the  distress  and  privation  wore  general,  and 
that  the  Army  bore  no  more  than  its  share 
in  the  common  calamities.  There  was  suffering 
enough  on  all  sides,  Heaven  knows,  and  it 
foil,  it  is  true,  not  less  on  the  citizen  at  home, 
than  on  the  soldier  in  the  camp.  But  the 
Army,  in  suffering  as  such,  was  not  exempt 
from  its  share  of  tlio  gener.il  calamity.  They 
did  not  cast  oft"  the  character  and  relations  of 
citizens.  No,  sir,  while  they  were  suflering  all 
the  hardshii)S  of  the  camp  and  of  the  field,  they 
were  also  sufiering  in  all  their  interests  at  home, 
in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  community. 
Sir,  the  wealth,  or  rather  let  me  say,  the  frugal 
competence  of  the  great  mass  of  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  then  as  now,  consisted  in 
the  labor  of  the  citizen's  own  hand,  applied 
to  the  cultivation  uf  a  little  farm,  or  the 
management  of   some   other  small    property. 
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Such  unquestionably  was  the  case  with  those 
for  whora  relief  is  provided  by  this  bill.  They 
belonged  to  a  class  of  society  whose  personal 
attendance,  labor,  and  care,  are  their  cliief 
property.  What  brings  the  most  grievous 
distress  on  such  a  class  of  society?  Not  the 
fluctuations  and  obstructions  of  the  market; 
nut  the  failure  of  crops  of  great  staple  products, 
which  do  not  depend  upon  the  presence  or 
absence  of  an  opulent  proprietor.  No,  sir,  the 
citizens  of  this  class  are  most  distressed  when 
an  industrious  member  is  called  away  from  the 
little  circle;  when  an  active  eon  or  brother 
is  lost  to  the  aged  father  or  helpless  sisters, 
who  depend  on  his  aid  to  carry  on  the  frugal 
operations  of  that  domestic  industry,  which  is 
necessary  to  the  common  subsistence  and  com- 
fort. The  absence  from  home  of  those  most 
needed,  in  this  way,  was  the  chief  cause  of 
that  general  wreck  of  small  fortunes,  which 
was  one  great  feature  of  the  universal  distress. 
I  myself,  sir,  knov,r  families,  from  which,  not 
one  alone,  but  two,  and  even  ,three,  who  were 
most  wanted  at  home,  were  yielded  to  the 
common  cause ;  from  which,  when  Joseph  was 
not,  and  Siruoon  was  not,  the  voice  of  a  bleed- 
ing country  called  Benjamin  away  also.  And 
however  great  the  sacrifice,  the  call  was  obeyed, 
as  is  well  known  from  many  a  touching  anec- 
dote of  those  eventful  times.  Let  me  quote 
but  one  from  the  memorials  of  that  day  on 
which  the  first  blood  of  the  Revolution  was 
shod  in  that  district  of  which  I  am  the  humble 
representative  :  "  The  day  that  the  report 
of  this  affair  reached  Barnstable,  a  company 
of  militia  immediately  assembled  and  marched 
ofl"  to  Cambridge.  In  the  front  rank  there  was 
a  young  man,  the  son  of  a  respectable  father, 
his  only  child.  In  marching  from  tlie  village, 
as  they  passed  his  house,  he  came  out  to  meet 
them.  There  was  a  momentary  halt.  The 
drum  and  fife  paused  for  an  instunt.  The 
father,  suppressing  a  strong  and  evident  emo- 
tion, said,  '  God  be  with  you  all,  my  friends ! 
and  John,  if  you,  my  son,  are  called  into 
battle,  take  care  that  you  behave  like  a 
man,  or  else  let  me  never  see  your  face 
again.' " 

Yes,  sir,  the  spirit  of  the  day  was  equal  to  its 
trials;  but  let  us  not  talk  of  the  soldier  as  ex- 
empt in  any  degree  from  the  common  suffering 
of  the  citizen  :  when  the  fact,  that  he  was  ab- 
sent from  home  in  the  Army,  miglit  be  the 
heaviest  blow  to  the  prosperity  of  his  family, 
and  to  his  own  prosperity  as  a  member  of  it.  It 
deserves  also  to  be  recollected,  that  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  country,  after  the  close  of  the  war, 
were  probably  more  severe,  on  tlie  whole,  than 
during  its  continuance.  The  burdens  of  the 
war  were  then  consolidated  on  society  ;  a  con- 
siderable source  of  wealth,  the  expenditure  of 
the  foreign  troops,  was  dried  up  ;  the  ardor  of 
the  contest  was  gone,  and  ruin  came  home  to 
almost  every  door.  Tradition  can  tell  us  of  in- 
stances where  the  farmer's  oxen  were  unyoked 
by  the  tax-gatherer  from  the  plough.     Such  was 


the  state  of  things  which  drove  a  portion  of  the 
citizens  of  my  own  State  to  madness;  such  was 
the  condition  of  the  homes  to  wliich  those,  who 
had  borne  the  hardships  and  perils  of  the  war, 
too  often  returned.  Let  ns  not  then  imagine, 
sir,  that  the  army,  in  the  midst  of  its  peculiar 
privations,  was,  in  the  least  degree,  spared  from 
its  portion  of  general  calamity. 

It  is  said,  that  the  relief  which  this  bill  pro- 
vides for  the  surviving  officers  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, is  a  premium  on  old  age.  Sir,  that  ex- 
pression sounds  harshly  to  my  ear.  The  term 
premium,  when  thus  used,  reminds  me  of  those 
measures  in  political  economy  which  are  resort- 
ed to,  in  order  to  stimulate  production.  We  say 
that  heavy  duties  on  foreign  fabrics  are  a  pre- 
mium on  domestic  manufactures — that  injudi- 
cious alms-giving  is  a  premium  on  pauperism. 
The  provisions  of  this  bill  are  not  to  have  the 
effect  of  multiplying  the  numbers  of  the  aged 
and  venerable  persons  to  whom  it  looks.  Sir, 
they  are  dropping  fast  into  the  grave;  your 
bounty  will  come  too  late  to  produce  that  effect 
upon  them,  which,  at  an  earlier  stage,  might 
have  enabled  them  to  bid  defiance  to  the  various 
foes  of  life.  The  most  it  can  do  will  be  to  soothe 
their  decline.  At  all  events,  it  will  not  increase 
their  number ;  and  considering  who  they  are,  I 
would  rather  call  it  a  solace  and  a  comfort,  than 
a  premium  for  old  age. 

I  am  sorry,  sir,  tliat  we  cannot  go  further  at 
this  time;  that  in  making  provision  for  the 
surviving  veteran,  wo  cannot  also  make  pro- 
vision for  the  widow  and  children  of  those  who 
are  deceased.  Nothing  but  the  well-settled 
conviction,  that  the  bill,  as  already  proposed  to 
be  amended  by  my  colleague,  is  the  best  bill 
which  can  be  carried  through  the  House,  recon- 
ciles me  to  omit  from  it  the  amendment,  sug- 
gested yesterday  by  another  honorable  colleague 
and  friend,  (Mr.  Dwigiit.)  But,  sir,  we  must  be 
contented  to  do  what  good  we  can,  and  not  re- 
fuse to  do  any  good,  because  we  cannot  do  all 
good.  The  case  of  the  survivors  is  a  case  by  it- 
self; it  has  been  investigated ;  their  number  is 
nearly  ascertained ;  and  the  appropriation  pro- 
posed is  calculated  to  afford  a  certain  rehef  to 
those  who  share  it.  Wliensoever  the  case  of 
the  widows  and  children  shall,  by  any  honorable 
gentleman,  be  proposed  to  Congress  in  such  a 
manner  that  we  can  also  act  with  discretion 
upon  it,  it  shall  not  want  my  feeble  aid. 

But,  sir,  we  have  a  national  debt  to  be  paid 
off.  The  topic,  in  one  view  of  it,  was  treated 
with  great  ability,  by  my  friend  from  Maine ; 
and  it  was  also  very  pertinently  observed  by  the 
honorable  Chairman  of  the  "  committee,  (Mr. 
Hemphill,)  in  tlie  able  argument  with  which  he 
iutroduced  its  discussion,  that  the  provisions  of 
the  bill,  if  carried  into  effect,  would  not  delay 
the  payment  of  the  national  debt  more  than 
sixty  or  ninety  days.  This  national  debt  is  a 
standing  theme.  I  do  not  remember  a  debate 
or  a  question  of  appropriation,  this  season,  not 
even  on  poor  Mrs.  Denncy's  pension,  in  which 
the  payment  of  the  national  debt  has  not  been 
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recommended  to  our  anxious  consideration.  On 
this  subject,  therefore,  I  will  ask  to  be  pardoned 
a  -word.  I  know,  sir,  it  is  a  sound  Eepublican 
maxim,  to  pay  off  the  national  debt.  I  am  no 
believer  in  the  proposition,  that  a  national  debt 
is  a  national  blessing.  It  is  in  the  spirit  of  our 
institutions,  that  the  Government  should  stand 
in  as  few  and  simple  relations  as  possible  to  the 
people ;  that  there  should  be  as  little  Govern- 
ment as  possible ;  that  the  people  should  do  as 
much  as  possible  for  themselves.  It  is  a  viola- 
tion of  these  sound  doctrines,  that  Government 
should  stand  towards  a  portion  of  the  citizens 
in  a  perpetuated  relation  of  debtorship  to  a  vast 
amount.  For  this  reason,  it  is  desirable  to  pay 
off  the  debt.  But  as  a  financial  operation,  to 
relieve  or  disembarrass  the  people,  it  is,  in  my 
present  view  of  the  subject,  little  better  than  a 
farce ;  almost  as  much  so  as  the  operations  of 
the  English  sinking  fund  were  at  a  time  when 
vast  loans  were  annually  made ;  in  other 
words,  when  the  money  was  borrowed  to  place 
in  the  hands  of  the  commissioners.  Sir,  you 
pay  off  five  millions  of  the  national  debt,  we 
will  suppose,  this  year.  What  is  gained  by  so 
doing?  You  are  relieved,  it  will  be  answered, 
from  the  necessity  of  paying  the  interest  on  five 
millions  of  dollars.  Granted :  but  where  do 
you  got  five  millions,  by  which  you  pay  off  so 
much  of  .the  debt  ?  You  take  it,  of  course,  by 
taxation,  direct  or  indirect,  from  the  pockets  of 
tlie  people.  In  other  words,  you  deprive  them 
of  it,  and  the  interest  on  it,  forever.  What, 
tlien,  have  you  gained  by  the  operation?  You 
have  taken  a  sum  of  money  out  of  one  pocket, 
and  put  it  into  the  other.  I  said  this  grave  proce- 
dure was  almost  a  farce.  In  its  direct  operation, 
it  is ;  in  its  remote  results,  it  is  a  great  loss  to 
the  country.  The  debt  is  now  about  eighty 
millions.  Twenty-five  years  hence,  our  popu- 
lation will  be  doubled;  our  wealth,  no  doubt, 
much  more  than  doubled,  but,  to  be  within 
bounds,  let  us  say  it  will  be  doubled.  A  nominal 
debt  of  eighty  millions,  twenty-five  years  hence, 
will  be  no  more  burdensome  than  one  of  forty 
millions  now.  In  other  words,  time,  and  the 
happy  progress  of  the  country,  would  of  them- 
selves reduce  the  debt,  if  you  would  leave  the 
thing  to  their  silent  operation,  as  fast,  perhaps, 
as  the  public  welfare  demands.  By  hastening 
to  pay  the  debt,  we  therefore  increase  the 
country's  burden.  No  member  of  this  commit- 
tee will  doubt  that,  if  the  debt  were  not  redeem- 
able, it  could  be  funded  at  four  per  cent. 
This  would  be  of  itself  paying  near  twenty 
millions  out  of  the  eighty ;  this  would  be  a  gain 
indeed.  But,  no,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  insist  upon 
paying  it  off  now  at  six  per  cent.  However,  sir, 
I  do  not  wish  to  pursue  this  subject.  I  am  con- 
tent to  have  suggested  a  reason,  why  the  na- 
tional debt  may  be  left  to  be  considered  at  the 
proper  time,  when  the  reports  of  the  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means  are  before  the  House.  I 
will  only  add,  that  there  is  no  analogy  between 
the  national  debt  and  debt  between  man  and 
man.    The  national  debt  is  the  evidence  of  a 


capital  consumed  in  the  public  service.  No 
operation  of  finance  can  restore  what  has  thus 
been  destroyed.  If  the  objects  for  which  this 
capital  was  consumed  were  good,  the  expendi- 
ture was  wise  and  proper ;  if  not,  it  was  im- 
provident; but  the  paying,  or  leaving  it  un- 
paid, in  no  degree  affects  the  wealth  of  the 
nation,  except  as  I  have  already  represented  it ; 
and  ought  not,  therefore,  ever  to  come  into  con- 
sideration, to  prevent  our  making  further  ex- 
penditure for  necessary  or  laudable  objects. 

There  is  one  consideration,  Mr.  Chairman, 
which,  as  often  as  I  have  revolved  this  subject 
in  my  mind,  has  seemed  to  call  upon  us,  for 
very  shame,  to  do  something  for  these  men.  It 
is  this,  that  liberal  provision  has  been,  and 
continues  to  be  made,  by  the  English  Govern- 
ment, for  those  who,  in  that  country,  are  called 
American  loyalists — in  this  country,  refugees 
and  tories.  Sir,  I  have  myself  seen  the  contrast 
to  which  I  allude ;  I  have  seen  the  declining 
days  of  a  person,  who  had  filled  a  very  subor- 
dinate post  in  the  public  service  before  the  year 
1775,  made  comfortable  by  the  liberal  pro- 
vision of  the  British  Government.  Yes,  sir,  I 
have  seen  the  imperial  arm  of  her  charity 
stretched  out  across  the  Atlantic,  to  support 
him  in  the  winter  of  life,  while  the  veteran  of 
the  Eevolution  was  absolutely  suffering,  in  the 
same  neighborhood,  for  the  want  of  such  relief 
as  this  bill  would  afford.  Gentlemen  all  know, 
that  the  provision  for  the  American  loyalists  still 
forms  an  item  in  the  annual  budget  in  Great 
Britain ;  that  a  portion  of  the  bounty  is  dis- 
pensed in  this  country;  while,  even  in  his 
ameiidm'ent,  my  worthy  colleague  has  thought 
it  necessary  to  make  residence  in  the  United 
States  a  condition  of  receiving  this  late  and 
poor  provision.  I  do  not  object  to  this  practi- 
cally, I  presume  it  will  deprive  no  one  of  wliat 
he  would  otherwise  receive ;  but  I  would  will- 
ingly have  emulated  the  bounty  which  knows 
how  to  pursue  its  rightful  objects  to  the  end  of 
the  earth. 

Consider,  for  a  moment,  the  amount  of  the 
expenditure  for  the  military  service  of  the  year 
on  our  present  establishment.  The  entire  an- 
nual cost  of  tlie  military  defence  of  the  country, 
including,  indeed,  the  expensive  articles  of 
fortifications  and  engineering,  is  five  millions  of 
dollars.  Sir,  I  make  no  unfriendly  reflections 
on  any  part  of  this  expenditure,  either  for  the 
permanent  and  durable  objects,  or  for  the  an- 
nual service  of  the  military  force  of  the  country. 
I  voted,  carefully,  for  the  whole  appropriation. 
But  I  pray  you,  sir,  remember  that,  at  the  rate 
of  five  millions  per  annum,  we  have  paid,  since 
the  year  1817,  forty  millions  of  dollars;  while 
the  entire  war  debt  of  the  Revolution — the 
whole  debt  for  military  and  naval,  domestic  and 
foreign  service,  was  but  forty-two  millions,  as 
estimated  in  1783.  While,  then,  in  eight  years 
of  these  piping  times  of  peace,  we  pay,  for  the 
various  objects  of  military  expenditure,  an 
amount  nearly  equal  to  the  whole  war  debt  of 
the  Eevolution,  can  it  he  said  that  we  ought 
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pacity,  shall  receive  eight  dollars  per  month,  during 
his  Ufe." 

Mr.  Cooke  now  suggested  to  Mr.  "Waed  to 
modify  this  section,  by  inserting  "  three,"  in- 
stead of  "  nine"  months. 

Mr.  Wabd  accepted  the  modification,  and 
the  question  being  put  on  the  section,  as  thua 
amended,  it  was  adopted — yeas  66,  nays  57. 

Mr.  Martin,  expressing  a  desire  to  address 
the  committee,  but  referring  to  the  lateness  of 
the  hour,  (it  was  now  half-past  four  o'clock,) 
moved  that  the  committee  rise. 

After  a  desultory  conversation,  the  motion 
prevailed,  and  the  committee  rose. 

Mr.  Buchanan  then  moved  to  discharge  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  from  the  further 
consideration  of  the  "  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
Revolutionary  officers,"  with  a  view  that  its 
farther  consideration  might  be  conducted  in 
the  House. 

Before  any  decision  was  had, 

The  House  adjourned. 


not,  or  cannot,  make  this  poor  appropriation,  to 
pay  a  part  of  that  unliquidated  debt  of  honor 
and  justice,  which  is  no w  urged  upon  us  ?  Can 
we,  sir,  but  three  months  after  voting  these  great 
appropriation  bills  for  the  military  expenditure 
of  a  season  of  profound  peace,  can  we  turn  from 
our  door  the  scarred  and  gray -haired  veteran  of 
the  war,  which  gave  being  to  our  nation  ?  Sir,  I 
cast  no  imputation  on  our  Army,  or  its  Officers. 
They  do  all  that  can  be  done  in  time  of  peace ; 
as  some  of  them,  in  our  last  struggle,  did  all  that 
could  be  done  by  gallant  men,  in  time  of  war ; 
but  I  know  they' themselves  would  be  the  last  to 
say,  that  they  deserved  an  earlier  and  prompter 
provision,  than  the  heroes  of  the  Revolution. 

Sir,  if  this  act  of  grateful  justice  is  ever  to  be 
performed,  now  is  the  time  for  its  performance. 
The  present  year  completes  the  half  century 
since  the  Declaration  of  Independence ;  and 
most  devoutly  do  I  hope,  that,  when  the  silver 
trumpet  of  our  political  jubilee  sounds,  it  may 
be  with  a  note  of  comfort  and  joy  to  the  with- 
ered heart  of  the  war-worn  veteran  of  the  Rev- 
olution. Our  tardy  provision  will,  indeed, 
come  too  late  to  help  him  through  the  hard 
journey  of  life  ;  it  will  not  come  too  late  to  al- 
leviate the  sorrows  joi  ago,  and  smooth  the  pil- 
low of  decline.  Sir,  it  is  the  fiftieth  year  of 
our  Independence.  How  much  we  shall  read, 
how  much  we  shall  hear,  how  much,  perhaps, 
we  shall  say  this  year,  about  the  glorious  ex- 
ploits of  our  fathers,  and  the  debt  of  gratitude 
we  owe  them.  I  do  not  wish  this  to  be  all  talk. 
I  want  to  do  something.  I  want  a  substantial 
tribute  to  be  paid  thorn.  Praise,  sir,  is  sweet 
music,  both  to  old  and  young ;  but  I  honestly 
confess  that  my  mind  relucts  and  revolts,  by 
anticipation,  at  the  thought  of  the  compliments 
with  which  we  are  going  to  fill  the  ears  of  these 
poor  veterans,  while  we  leave  their  pockets 
empty,  and  their  backs  cold.  If  we  cast  out 
this  bill,  I  do  hope  that  some  member  of  this 
House,  possessing  an  influence  to  which  I  can- 
not aspire,  will  introduce  another,  to  make  it 
penal  to  say  a  word  on  the  fourth  of  July,  about 
the  debt  of  gratitude  which  we  owe  to  the  heroes 
of  the  Revolution.  Let  the  day  and  the  topic 
pass  in  decent  silence.  I  hate  all  gag-laws;  but 
there  is  one  thing,  I  am  willing  to  gag — the 
vapoi'ing  tongue  of  a  bankrupt,  who  has  grown 
rich,  and  talks  sentiment,  about  the  obligation 
he  feels  to  his  needy  creditor,  whom  he  paid  off 
at  2a.  6d.  in  the  p<mnd. 

Mr.  Alston  made  some  explanations,  in  re- 
ply to  Mr.  EvEEETT,  when  the  question  was 
taken  on  filling  the  blank  in  the  amendment 
with  "  twelve  hundred  thousand  dollars,"  and 
carried— ayes  81,  nays  39. 

Mr.  Waed  then  offered  the  following,  to  be 
added  as  a  sixth  section : 

"  Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  each 
survivor  in  the  militia,  during  the  Revolutionary 
war,  being  now  a  resident  of  the  United  States,  for 
the  period  of  nine  months  in  one  term  of  service, 
shall,  if  a  commissioned  officer,  receive  twenty  dol- 
lars per  month ;  and,  if  he  served  in  any  other  ca- 


Wednesday,  April  26. 
The  New  Greek  Treaty. 
The  following  Message  was  received  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States : 

To  the   Senate  and  House  of  Jiepreseniatives  of  the 

United  States  : 

Washington,  25th  AprU,  1826. 

I  now  transmit  to  both  Houses  of  Congress,  cop- 
ies of  a  treaty  with  the  Creek  nation  of  Indiana, 
concluded  on  the  24th  day  of  January  last,  with  a 
supplementary  article,  signed  on  the  31st  of  last 
month,  which  have  been,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  duly  ratified.  I  send,  at  the 
same  time,  copies  of  the  treaty  superseded  by  them, 
signed  at  the  Indian  Springs,  on  the  12th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1825.  The  ti-eaty  and  supplementary  article, 
now  ratified,  will  require  the  aid  of  the  Legislature 
for  carrying  them  into  effect.  And  I  subjoin  a  let- 
ter from  the  Secretary  of  War,  proposing  an  addi- 
tional appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
the  removal  of  that  portion  of  the  Creek  nation 
which  may  be  disposed  to  remove  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi ;  recommending  the  whole  subject  to  the  fa- 
vorable consideration  of  Congress. 

John  Quinct  Adams. 

Department  op  War,  April  24,  1826. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  that,  from 
information  lately  received,  a  further  sum  of  twenty 
thousand  dollars,  over  and  above  that  provided  for 
in  the  9th  article  of  the  late  treaty  with  the  Creeks, 
judiciously  applied  in  indemnifying  emigrants  for 
their  improvements  in  the  unceded  part  of  their 
Territory,  as  well  within  the  limits  of  Alabama  as 
of  Georgia,  (should  indeed  any  portion  of  their  land 
be  found  within  the  latter  State  in  this  predicament,) 
will  tend  to  increase  the  number  of  emigrants,  and 
thereby,  to  the  extent  of  its  influence,  to  promote 
the  general  policy  of  the  United  States,  and  I  sub- 
mit to  you  the  propriety  of  communicating  this  sub- 
ject to  the  consideration  of  Congress. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  obedient  servant, 
James  Babboub, 
The  President  of  the  United  States. 
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School  lands. 

The  House  then  took  np  the  bill  "  to  appro- 
priate lands  for  the  support  of  schools  in  cer- 
tain townships,  and  fractional  townships,  not 
before  provided." 

This  bill  had  been  before  a  Committee  of  the 
"Whole ;  and  the  question  now  being  on  order- 
ing the  bill  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing- 
Mr.  ViKTOH  said,  one  word  of  explanation 
might  be  necessary  to  enable  the  House  to 
understand  the  object  of  the  bill.  The  ordi- 
nance of  the  20th  of  May,  1785,  which  is  the 
basis  of  the  land  system,  had  made  provision 
for  the  support  of  schools,  in  the  territory 
owned  by  the  United  States,  and  directed  one 
thirty-sixth  part,  or  one  section  of  land,  being 
section  No.  16,  to  be  reserved  and  set  apart  for 
the  support  of  schools  within  each  township. 
It  was  the  evident  intention  of  that  law  to 
make  a  general  provision  for  the  support  of 
schools,  in  the  whole  country  owned  by  the 
United  States ;  and  constitutes  one  of  the  in- 
ducements of  the  settler  to  buy  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Owing,  however,  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  public  lands  are  surveyed,  this  in- 
ducement is  not  always  held  out  to  the  emi- 
grant, and  the  intention  of  the  ordinance  is 
thus  partially  defeated.  The  public  surveys 
are,  in  general,  based  on  the  navigable  rivers, 
such  as  the  Ohio,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  &o. ; 
the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  most  of  the 
townships  situate  upon  the  rivers  are  fractional 
townships,  and,  in  very  many  of  them,  by  a 
bend  or  turn  in  the  river,  section  No.  16  is  cut 
off,  and  the  township,  by  this  accidental  cir- 
cumstance, deprived  of  its  school  land.  A 
denser  population  is  generally  found  on  the 
margin  of  these  streams,  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  country,  and  hence  it  happens,  that,  in 
these  fractional  townships,  where  there  is  a 
greater  necessity  for  schools  than  anywhere 
else,  no  provision  at  all  has  been  made  for  their 
support.  This  bill  proposes  to  place  these 
townships  upon  a  footing  with  the  entire  town- 
ships, by  giving  to  them  a  quantity  of  land 
bearing  the  same  proportion  to  a  whole  section 
of  land,  that  the  fractional  township  bears  to 
a  whole  township.  The  bill  further  proposes 
to  make  provision  for  such  entire  townships 
of  land  as  have  been  heretofore  unprovided  for. 
Of  these,  there  are  a  few  that  have  been  grant- 
ed by  Congress  without  the  reservation  of  a 
school  section — among  which,  the  township  of 
land  recently  granted  to  General  Lafayette  is 
one,  the  inhabitants  of  which  will  be  without 
any  provision  for  the  support  of  schools.  The 
French  grant,  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  is  another 
tract  of  land  in  the  same  situation ;  to  make 
provision  for  which,  Mr.  V.  said,  he  held  an 
amendment  in  his  hand,  proposing  to  appro- 
priate one  section  and  a  quarter  for  the  sup- 
port of  schools  in  that  grant. 

Mr.  V.  said  it  might  be  proper  for  him  to 
say,  before  he  sat  down,  that  the  bill  and 


amendment  had  the  entire  approbation  of  the 
whole  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands. 

[The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Vinton, 
proposed  that  a  section  and  a  quarter  of  land 
be  granted  for  the  support  of  schools  in  that 
tract  of  country  usually  called  the  French 
Grant,  in  the  State  of  Ohio.] 

Mr.  CocKB,  after  some  general  observations 
in  disapprobation  of  the  facility  with  which 
Congress  is  in  the  practice  of  granting  away 
the  public  lands,  and  expressive  of  his  doubts 
of  the  expediency  of  this  measure,  inquired, 
whether  the  provisions  of  this  bill  came  within 
the  compact  between  the  United  States  and  the 
State  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Vinton  said,  in  reply,  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  had  inquired  whether  the 
United  States  were  bound  by  their  compact 
with  the  State  of  Ohio,  to  give  school  lands  to 
these  fractional  townships.  His  answer  to  the 
inquiry  was,  that  the  bill  was  not  confined  to 
the  State  of  Ohio,  but  embraced  all  the  West- 
ern States  wherever  the  surveys  were  based 
upon  rivers  or  other  public  waters,  or  where, 
from  any  other  cause,  there  might  be  a  frac- 
tional township  destitute  of  provision  for 
schools.  But,  since  the  gentleman  had  spoken 
of  the  compact  between  Ohio  and  the  United 
States,  which,  under  the  same  terms,  has  been 
entered  into  with  the  other  new  States  which 
have  been  admitted  into  the  Union,  he  would 
say,  that  those  fractional  townships  had  a  fair 
right  to  ask  for  the  benefits  of  this  bill,  on  the 
ground,  that  a  compliance  with  the  spirit  of 
the  compacts  required  it  at  our  hands.  Section 
No.  16,  in  each  township,  was  given  by  the 
compacts  with  those  States,  in  consideration  of 
the  promise  by  those  States  not  to  tax  the 
public  lands  for  five  years  after  being  sold. 
Now,  sir,  the  fractional  townships,  as  well  as 
the  entire  townships,  are  not  subject  to  the 
taxing  power  of  the  States  where  situated, 
until  the  expiration  of  that  period  after  sale. 
The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  grants  of 
land  for  any  purpose  lying  within  these  States. 
They  have  no  power  to  tax,  whether  the  dis- 
position of  the  land  by  the  United  States  be 
by  gift  or  sale,  until  five  yeai's  shall  have 
elapsed.  The  States  having  agreed  to  forego 
the  right  of  taxation  for  the  benefit  of  educa- 
tion, the  equivalent  given  ought  to  be  co-ex- 
tensive with  the  right  surrendered  in  favor  of 
the  United  States ;  which  surrender  of  the  tax- 
ing right,  as  already  observed,  extends  to  all 
the  lands  embraced  by  the  bill,  and  which 
ought,  therefore,  in  justice  and  equity,  to  re- 
ceive the  benefit  of  the  compact  in  common 
with  all  other  lands. 

But,  Mr.  V.  said,  if  these  considerations  were 
wanting,  he  presumed  the  House  would  feel  no 
reluctance  in  making  this  small  appropriation 
of  land  for  such  an  object,  when  we  had 
already,  this  session,  and  every  other  session 
since  he  had  been  a  member,  given  away  far 
greater  quantities  of  land,  to  men  who  had  no 
other  merit  than  that  of  having  taken  posses- 
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sion  of  tlio  public  lands,  without  nny  cluim  or 
sliailow  of  riglit  or  autliurity,  and  in  the  faco 
of  the  law  to  the  contrary.  "VVhi'reas,  tlio  pro- 
\  isions  of  this  bill  arc  intended  to  promote  an 
object  of  the  highest  value  and  importance. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  on  the  bill, 
a  motion  for  adjournment  was  made  and  car- 
ried. 


Wednesday,  May  3. 
Cm6  of  Mrs.  Decatur. 

The  IIouso  went  into  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  Mr.  Buokner  in  the  chair,  on  the  bill 
"to  compensate  Mrs.  Susan  Decatur,  widow 
and  representative  of  Captain  Stephen  Deca- 
tur, and  others." 

[The  bill  provides  that  dollars  be  ap- 
propriated as  a  full  compensation  and  re- 
muneration to  Susan  Decatur,  widow  and 
representative  of  the  late  Captain  Stephen 
L)ecatur,  commander,  and  to  the  officers  and 
crew,  of  the  schooner  Intrepid,  for  the  capture 
and  destruction  of  the  frigate  Philadelphia, 
before  Tripoli ;  to  be  divided  among  the  said 
Susan  Decatur,  the  officers  and  crew  aforesaid, 
or  their  representatives,  in  such  manner  that 
each  individual  shall  receive  such  proportion 
thereof,  according  to  his  grade,  as  was  paid  to 
the  captors  of  the  Guerriere,  Macedonian,  and 
Java,  of  the  same  grade,  of  the  compensation 
appropriated  to  them.] 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Naval 
Affairs  was  read,  together  with  sundry  docu- 
ments, relative  to  this  case. 

Mr.  IIoLCOMBE  rose,  and  stated,  that  he  had 
been  authorized  by  the  Committee  on  Naval 
Affairs,  to  move  any  sum  for  filling  this  blank 
with,  which  he  might  think  proper.  That, 
after  a  full  examination  of  the  claim,  he  had 
determined  to  propose  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  He,  therefore,  moved  to  fill 
the  blank  with  one  hundred  thousand  dollars ; 
and  immediately  proceeded  to  state  to  the 
committee  the  facts  and  course  of  reasoning 
which  had  induced  him  to  propose  and  defend 
tliis  sum. 

Lieut.  Decatur  could  have  removed  the 
frigate  Philadelphia  from  the  harbor  of  Tripoli, 
after  her  re-capture,  had  not  the  peremptory 
orders  of  Com.  Preble  to  the  contrary,  prevent- 
ed him  from  making  the  attempt.  This  con- 
clusion, Mr.  II.  said,  appeared  to  him  irresisti- 
ble, from  a  variety  of  facts :  tlie  ship  was 
carried  with  great  gallantry,  but  without  loss  ; 
and  continued  in  uninterrupted  possession  of 
the  captors  for  half  an  hour,  in  which  time  she 
was  fired  in  various  directions ;  and  was  not 
abandoned  until  the  flames  had  involved  the 
whole  ship,  even  the  rigging  and  tops,  and  were 
seen  bursting  (to  use  the  language  of  Lieut. 
Decatur's  report)  from  the  ports  and  hatch- 
ways. Then,  but  not  until  the  destruction  of 
the  ship  had  been  made  certain — not,  indeed, 
until  she  had  been  placed  beyond  the  reach 
of  contingency  to  redeem — Lieut.  Decatur  and 


his  brave  associates  boarded  their  gallant  little 
ketch,  (well  named  the  Intrepid,)  and  slowly 
and  with  much  difficulty  effected  their  retreat, 
by  beating  out  of  the  harbor.  T"he  half  hour 
consumed  in  destroying  the  ship  was  one  of 
great  interest.  The  wind  (as  Capt.  Jones's 
letter  and  the  pilot's  testimony  proves)  which 
was  entirely  favorable  (blowing  off  the  shore) 
at  the  moment  of  carrying  the  frigate,  and 
which  continued  so  for  nearly  half  an  hour 
afterwards,  suddenly  veered  about  (such  sud- 
den changes  are  common  to  that  region)  and 
became  decisively  unfavorable — in  fact,  a  head 
wind.  The  enemy,  in  the  mean  time,  were  in 
a  state  of  perfect  bewilderment.  Boats  filled 
with  seamen  and  soldiers  were  seen  rowing 
near  the  frigate.  But  not  the  slightest  effort 
was  made  cither  to  repulse  the  assailants,  or 
arrest  the  retreat  of  the  ketch.  Not  a  gun 
was  fired  from  the  Tripolitan  marine,  which 
lay  within  pistol-shot  distance  from  these  ves- 
sels ;  and  although  the  batteries  finally  opened 
upon  them,  their  fire  was  so  wild  and  irregular, 
as  to  take  effect  but  in  a  single  instance — a 
round  shot  passing  through  tlie  top-gallant 
sail  of  the  ketch !  From  the  few  facts  thus 
loosely  thrown  together,  Mr.  H.  considered 
himself  sustained  in  the  conclusion,  that  Lieut. 
Decatur,  had  his  orders  warranted  the  attempt, 
by  cutting  the  cables  of  the  Philadelphia  im- 
mediately after  carrying  her,  could  have  re- 
moved her  in  safety  and  triumph  to  a  friendly 
port.  Every  thing  was  favorable  to  such  a 
result.  The  win4  was  propitious — the  pilot 
skilful  and  anxious  for  the  enterprise;  the 
ship,  too,  was  ready  for  sea  or  for  action,  even 
to  the  loading  of  her  guns  and  the  bending  of 
her  sails.  And  the  enemy  were  in  a  state  of 
total  incapacity  either  for  pursuit  or  attack — 
panic-struck  and  paralyzed. 

Mr.  H.  contended,  if  the  ketch,  scarcely  a 
match  for  one  of  the  smallest  Tripolitan  cruis- 
ers, after  the  enemy's  first  moments  of  dismay 
had  subsided,  with  the  wind  ahead,  were  per- 
mitted to  depart  unmolested,  that  no  attempt 
could  have  been  made — no  attempt  would  have 
been  made,  to  have  arrested  the  retreat  of  the 
frigate.  The  frigate  was  incomparably  the 
safer  place.  Her  defences  were  ample,  and  the 
crew  of  the  Intrepid,  unreduced  by  the  gallant 
conquest  which  they  had  just  achieved,  were 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  have  manned  her  bat- 
teries and  made  sail  upon  the  ship.  The  half- 
hour  consumed  in  her  destruction  would  even 
have  enabled  the  captors  (so  short  was  the 
distance,  not  two  and  a  half  miles)  to  have 
towed  her  into  the  open  sea.  But  such  an 
attempt  would  have  been  unnecessary :  for  the 
wind,  as  before  observed,  was  favorable,  and 
the  pilot  perfectly  familiar  with  the  harbor. 
From  the  whole  history  of  this  achievement, 
sustained  by  official  documents,  and  reasoning 
from  all  analogy — all  precedent — all  probability 
— Mr.  H.  considered  his  first  position  as  fully 
established:  that  Lieut.  Decatur  could  have 
removed  the  frigatp   Philadelphia   from  the 
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harbor  of  Tripoli,  had  not  his  orders  prevented 
him  from  making  the  attempt. 

Had  the  captors  succeeded  in  removing  their 
prize  to  a  place  of  safety,  they  would  have  been 
entitled  by  the  prize  law  of  1800  to  the  full  value 
of  the  ship,  to  250,000  or  300,000  dollars. 

But,  to  obviate  all  difficulties  on  this  point ; 
to  accommodate,  as  far  as  possible,  all  differ- 
ences of  opinion  growing  out  of  the  question, 
whether  she  could  or  could  not  have  been 
removed,  the  friends  of  the  bill  have  resolved 
to  consider  her  as  worth  to  the  captors  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  the  harbor  of 
Tripoli — which  is  the  lowest  sum,  taking  all 
risks — all  probabilities  of  recapture,  into  con- 
sideration, at  which  they  can  consent  to  rate 
her.  A  regard  for  the  memory  of  Commodore 
Decatur,  and  the  honor  of  the  brave  men  as- 
sociated with  him  in  this  unequalled  enterprise, 
Mr.  n.  said,  forbade  him  to  name  a  sum  lower 
than  this — a  sura  which  might  be  defended, 
either  upon  the  principle  of  right  to  which  the 
captors  were  entitled  by  the  law  of  1800,  or 
upon  the  principle  of  ipemuneration,  as  a  re- 
ward for  a  meritorious  and  gallant  action. 
And  it  was  upon  this  mixed  consideration,  the 
consideration  of  remuneration  and  right,  that 
this  most  interesting  claim,  in  his  opinion,  was 
justly  sustainable. 

Mr.  II.  said  he  would  now  leave  the  defence 
of  the  bill  upon  the  principle  of  right  or  cap- 
ture, to  its  professional  friends,  and  proceed  to 
defend  it  upon  other  principles — upon  the  force 
of  numerous  precedents,  and  the  uniform  prac- 
tice and  policy  of  this  country.  For,  if  there 
be  one  principle,  he  said,  more  than  any  other, 
sustained  by  its  uniform  practice  and  policy, 
it  was  tlie  principle  of  rewarding  the  captors  of 
public  ships  of  the  enemy,  or  ships  captured 
and  destroyed  at  sea.  The  principle  has  ob- 
tained, in  every  case,  since  the  organization 
of  the  navy,  with  this  single,  this  remarkable 
exception.  And  gentlemen,  he  thought,  would 
hardly  presume  to  say,  that  the  achievement 
under  consideration  was  not  at  least  equal  in 
gallantry  and  merit  to  any  other  which  has 
ever  graced  our  annals :  an  achievement  which, 
in  the  history  of  gallant  actions,  stands  alone — 
"  like  the  sun  in  the  system,  single  and  unap- 
proachable." 

Mr.  II.  now  asked  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee to  the  following  precedents,  as  being 
among  the  most  striking  which  sustain  the 
claim.  When  Hull  and  Bainbridge  sent  the 
wrecks  of  the  Guerriere  and  the  Java  to  the 
bottom — burying  with  them  the  charm  of 
English  invincibility  on  the  sea  forever — they 
received  50,000  dollars,  with  the  thanks  of 
Congress,  in  each  case ;  when  Blakoly — the 
ill-fated  Blakely — in  the  language  of  a  popular 
song  of  that  day — 

"  Stopped  the  Avon's  course. 
And  overhauled  the  Reindeer ; " — 

when  the  lamented  Lawrence  sunk  the  Peacock 
— exhibiting  the   most   perfect   specimen  of 


marine  gunnery  which  the  world  had  ever 
seen ;  when  Jones  captured  the  Frolic ;  wlien 
Biddle  closed  the  catalogue  of  our  naval  vic- 
tories, by  the  capture  and  destruction  of  the 
Penguin,  they  all  received  the  thanks  of  Con- 
gress, (and  most  richly — ^most  gloriously  they 
earned  and  deserved  them,)  various  sums  ap- 
propriated to  the  relative  value  of  the  ships 
captured  and  destroyed.  In  no  case,  I  repeat, 
has  remuneration  ever  before  been  withheld. 

There  are  other  precedents,  Mr.  Chairman, 
which  go  still  further  to  establish  the  right  of 
the  captors  of  the  Philadelphia  to  remunera- 
tion.    I  will  briefly  notice  several  of  them  : 

1st.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Col.  Lawrence, 
the  officers  and  men,  composing  the  garrison 
of  Fort  Boyer,  in  the  year  1814. 

This  act  allows  them  the  same  sum  as  prize 
money,  for  the  destruction  of  the  British  sloop 
of  war  Hermes,  as  would  have  been  allowed,  if 
the  said  sloop  of  war  had  been  captured  by  an 
equal  naval  force. 

2d.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pharoah  Farrow 
and  others. 

This  act  distributes  to  Pharoah  Farrow  and 
his  associates,  the  proceeds  arising  from  the 
sale  of  two  armed  boats  of  an  English  ship  of 
war,  captured  by  them,  during  the  late  war. 

3d.  An  aot  for  the  distribution  of  $100,000 
among  the  captors  of  the  Algerine  vessels,  cap- 
tured and  restored  to  the  Dey  of  Algiers. 

This  act  appropriates  and  distributes  the 
above  sum  among  the  captors,  after  the  mode 
prescribed  by  the  law  of  distribution. 

This  act  constitutes  a  strong  precedent— re- 
muneration liaving  been  demanded  and  made, 
although  neither  of  the  vessels  in  question  had 
passed  through  the  formalities  of  condemna- 
tion. The  moment  the  American  ensign  is  dis- 
played over  an  enemy's  vessel,  the  right  of  the 
captors  becomes  perfect.  Condemnation  is  a 
mere  formality.  The  whole  history  of  our 
maritime  warfare  sustains  this  doctrine.  It 
has  no  exceptions. 

Mr.  H.  also  read  several  other  acts  of  similar 
import. 

Thus,  sir,  it  appears,  from  the  capture  and 
destruction  of  a  squadron,  to  the  capture  and 
destruction  of  -the  smallest  armed  boat  of  the 
enemy,  the  captors,  in  every  instance,  have  re- 
ceived from  the  Government,  with  this  signal 
exception,  a  liberal  remuneration.  Sir,  I  recall 
the  assertion ;  they  have  not  received  a  liberal 
remuneration.  Their  remuneration,  on  the 
contrary,  has  been  a  mere  pittance — a  misera- 
ble nothingness,  compared  with  the  glory  of 
their  achievements,  and  the  public  benefits 
wliich  have  resulted  from  them. 

Liberal  remuneration !  Was  Hull  liberally 
remunerated,  with  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and 
the  thanks  of  Congi-ess,  for  the  capture  and 
destruction  of  the  Guerriere  ?  An  event  which 
carried  dismay  into  the  bosom  of  a  gallant  peo- 
ple— and  caused  the  trident  to  tremble  in  the 
hands  which  had  swayed  it,  without  a  rival, 
since  the  days  of  Alfred. 
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Liberal  remuneration  I  Was  Bainbridge  lib-- 
erally  remunerated  for  the  capture  and  de- 
struction of  tlio  Java  ?  The  most  brilliant  and 
decisive  sea-fight,  perhaps,  ever  fought  between 
two  single  ships ;  and  which  settled,  for  one 
age  at  least,  the  question  of  superiority  upon 
tlio  sea. 

Liberal  remuneration  1  Was  the  gallant  vic- 
tory of  the  Cyane  and  Levant  liberally  re- 
munerated ?  But,  sir,  it  is  useless  to  multiply 
instances ;  in  no  one  case  have  the  captors  of 
the  public  ships  of  the  enemy  been  liberally 
remunerated.  Their  remuneration,  I  repeat, 
has  been  signally  incommensurate  with  the 
glory  of  their  achievements,  and  the  public 
benefits  which  have  so  largely  resulted  from 
them. 

The  policy  of  our  country  upon  this  point, 
has  always  been  a  most  mistaken  one.  No 
nation  ever  has  been,  or  can  be,  either  beggar- 
ed or  embarrassed,  by  an  opposite  course — by 
a  system  of  munificence  to  its  military  benefac- 
tors. Liberality,  in  such  cases,  is  the  true 
economy  of  public  expenditure.  It  is  what 
Burke  has  strongly  denominated  the  cheap 
defence  of  nations. 

The  captors  of  the  Philadelphia  are  further 
entitled  to  renumeration,  from  the  public  ben- 
efits which  have  resulted  from  the  achieve- 
ment. It  was  an  exploit,  of  all  others,  calcu- 
lated to  impress  deeply  and  lastingly  the  policy 
of  the  Barbary  States  in  their  subsequent  nego- 
tiations with  this  country. 

Had  Lieutenant  Decatur  succeeded  in  captur- 
ing or  destroying,  at  sea,  the  whole  of  the  Tri- 
politan  fleet,  the  impression  would  have  been 
comparatively  transient — other  nations  had 
done  the  same.  Had  Lieutenant  Decatur  suc- 
ceeded in  silencing  their  batteries,  or  even  in 
laying  Tripoli  itself  in  ruins,  the  impression  also 
would  have  been  comparatively  transient — 
other  nations  had  done  the  same.  But,  to  de- 
scend in  the  silence  of  midnight — to  burst  in 
the  very  centre  of  their  entire  armaments,  with 
the  suddenness  and  shock  of  a  thunderbolt, 
wrapping  their  proudest  trophy  in  ilames,  and 
retreating  from  the  presence  of  a  whole  nation 
in  arms,  unassailed  and  unpursued,  was  an  ex- 
ploit, so  novel,  so  imposing,  and  so  extraordi- 
nary, as  to  sink  deep  into  the  memory,  as  well 
as  imagination,  of  the  Mahometan,  and  leave 
impressions  upon  his  fears  and  policy,  which 
are  as  operative  and  vivid  this  day,  as  they 
were  in  the  first  moments  of  its  consummation. 

A  striking  illustration  of  this  fact  is  afforded 
by  Lord  Exmonth's  operations  before  Algiers. 
After  negotiating  for  months  ;  and  after  one  of 
the  bloodiest  victories  of  modern  warfare,  he 
barely  succeeded  in  extorting  terras — the  same 
terms  which  were  instantaneously  granted  to 
the  destroyer  of  the  Philadelphia,  by  his  mere 
presence  before  that  city. 

An  American  citizen  who  has  resided  for 
many  years  in  one  of  the  Barbary  States,  (Tu- 
nis,) and  whose  opportunities  of  observation  and 
correct  knowledge  on  this  subject,  are,  per- 


haps, more  ample  than  any  other  person's  liv- 
ing, has  volunteered,  in  the  handsomest  man- 
ner, his  strong  testimony  in  favor  of  this  claim. 
He  refers  us  to  a  novel  and  unexi)ected  witness, 
— to  Caramelli  himself — Bashaw  of  Tripoli — as 
one  ready  and  willing  to  testify  to  the  immedi- 
ate and  lasting  change  in  the  policy,  not  of 
Tripoli  alone,  but  the  whole  of  the  Barbary 
States,  towards  this  country,  effected  by  the 
capture  and  destruction  of  the  Philadelphia. 

The  captors  of  the  Philadelphia  are  fur- 
ther entitled  to  renumeration,  from  other  and 
more  important  public  benefits,  which  have 
grown  out  of  this  achievement.  I  pass  by  its 
immediate  and  ordinary  results. 

It  was  an  achievement  which  fixed  the  naval 
character  of  the  country.  It  gave  the  nation 
confidence  in  the  Navy  :  it  gave  the  Navy  con- 
fidence in  itself.  It  infused  into  it  a  spirit  of 
enterprise  and  love  of  glory,  from  which  re- 
sulted, in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  the  victo- 
ries of  the  late  war,  upon  the  favorite  element 
of  the  enemy.  And,  lastly,  it  added  largely  to 
our  stock  of  national  glory,  which  alone,  in  the 
language  of  a  distinguished  modern  statesman, 
is  above  all  price,  and,  to  young  and  popular 
Governments  like  ours,  the  richest  of  all  ac- 
quisitions. 

The  word  glory  seems  so  natural  to  this 
question,  and  will  necessarily  occur  so  fre- 
quently in  the  discussion  of  it,  that  I  must  be 
permitted  to  furnish  the  committee  with  my 
definition  of  the  word,  for  I  would  not  be  mis- 
understood in  the  meaning  which  I  attach  to 
it.  I  would  not  stimulate  unnecessarily  the 
military  spirit  of  my  countrymen.  It  is  always 
excessive.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  no  per- 
sonal sacrifice  which  I  would  not  cheerfully 
submit  to,  to  avert  at  all  times,  from  the  land 
I  live  in,  the  last  appeal  of  nations — a  war  upon 
the  land  or  the  sea.  But,  sir,  as  long  as  mili- 
tary establishments  are  required  by  our  neces- 
sities, it  should  be  our  study,  it  is,  indeed,  the 
imperative  duty  of  this  House,  to  give  them  all 
the  efficiency  of  which  they  are  susceptible; 
to  infuse  into  them  that  high  professional  spirit, 
and  those  chivalrous  feelings,  without  which 
they  are  a  mockery  and  a  curse.  The  glory  of 
which  I  speak — the  legitimate  glory  of  this  bill 
— is  not  the  glory  of  conquest  nor  ambition ; 
but  the  glory  which  pursues  illustrious  actions, 
achieved  in  the  prosecution  of  a  righteous 
warfare,  in  defence  of  the  rights,  the  privi- 
leges, and  the  independence  of  nations.  The 
glory,  not  of  the  son  of  Philip,  nor  of  him  who 
fell  amidst  the  ruins  of  his  country,  in  the  Sen- 
ate House,  but  of  Camillus  and  Cincinnatus,  in 
the  old  world — of  AVashington  and  Bolivar,  in 
the  new.  He  who  gives  glory  like  this  to  his 
country,  says  the  distinguished  statesman  to 
whom  1  have  already  referred,  gives  it  that 
which  is  far  more  valuable  to  it  than  any  ac- 
quisition whatsoever.  It  is  that  fine  extract, 
that  pure  essence,  which  endures  to  all  ages — 
which  lasts  forever. 

And  who,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask,  and  ask  with 
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confidence,  since  the  last  standard  was  struck 
from  the  last  citadel  of  York  Town,  has  added 
more  largely  to  the  real  glory  of  his  country — 
with  one  single  and  unapproachable  exception 
— than  the  distinguished  subject  of  this  bill — 
the  hero,  (for  hero  he  was  in  name  and  deed,) 
the  hero  of  two  wars,  and  the  conqueror  in 
both? 

The  captors  of  the  Philadelphia  are  entitled 
to  remuneration,  from  the  extraordinary  gal- 
lantry of  the  achievement.  No  nation,  either 
ancient  or  modern,  has  ever  before  permitted 
an  act  of  such  surpassing  heroism  to  pass  by 
unnoticed  and  unrewarded.  A  Koman  citizen, 
who  had  achieved  an  enterprise  of  uncommon 
gallantry,  was  rewarded  with  a  golden  wreath. 
A  Roman  citizen,  who,  by  his  bravery  and 
good  conduct,  had  raised  the  siege  of  a  post  in 
imminent  peril,  or  had  succeeded  in  releasing 
his  fellow-citizens  from  actual  bondage,  became 
entitled  to  the  highest  military  distinction 
among  those  brave  and  sagacious  people.  Lieu- 
tenant Decatur,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  one  brave 
feat,  in  one  gallant,  glorious  hour,  entitled  him- 
self to  both  distinctions — to  the  union  of  both 
wreaths.  The  admiration  of  his  countrymen, 
during  his  life,  and  history,  faithful  to  her 
trust,  since  his  death,  have  awarded  him  the 
one — the  laurel  wreath,  the  symbol  of  immor- 
tality. Let  us  hasten  to  bestow  the  other. 
And,  though  the  brow  of  the  hero  which  it 
should  encircle,  be  mouldering  beneath  the  turf 
of  the  valley,  our  munificence,  if  munificence  it 
be,  will  be  bestowed  neither  unwisely  nor  un- 
worthily. A  thousand  gallant  spirits  will  ap- 
plaud the  act — a  thousand  gallant  spirits  will 
respond  to  its  justice  and  generosity.  For  the 
Navy,  believe  me,  is  looking  with  intense  anx- 
iety to  the  progress  and  issue  of  this  bill. 

Allow  me  another  view  of  the  subject  before 
I  close.  In  legislating,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  bill 
like  this,  we  should  seriously  inquire  what  ef- 
fect its  passage  or  rejection  is  calculated  to  ex- 
ercise upon  the  highest  interests  of  the  Navy. 

Let  us  test  it  by  this  principle.  Suppose  it 
announced  (for  I  will  imagine  possible  what  I 
cannot  believe  possible)  that  this  bill,  embrac- 
ing the  most  affecting  and  interesting  consider- 
ations— a  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  widow  of 
Decatur — ^for  the  relief  of  the  infant  children  of 
two  of  the  favorite  sons  of  the  Navy,  (Law- 
rence and  McDonough,)  after  a  brief  discussion 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  has  been  cold- 
ly rejected !  "What  would  be — what  must  be 
the  effect  of  such  an  annunciation  upon  the 
highest  interests  of  the  service — upon  its  spirit 
of  enterprise  and  love  of  glory  ?  Upon  that 
unwavering  confidence — that  affectionate  re- 
gard towards  the  Government,  which  always 
should,  and  which  always  has  distinguished  the 
Navy?  I  cannot  presume  to  answer  such  a 
question.  But  I  do  say,  for  we  can  all  imag- 
ine, that  it  would  fall  like  a  bolt  of  ice  upon 
the  sensibilities  and  patriotism  of  a  band  of  as 
gallant  and  deserving  spirits  as  ever  sustained 
the  chivalry  of  any  country's  marine — of  men 
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who,  at  aU  times,  in  all  places,  and  under  all 
circumstances,  have  sustained  the  honor  of  the 
flag,  gallantly  and  gloriously.  Cherish  the  sea^ 
man  in  peace,  says  a  modern  maxim,  and  when 
war  involves  the  country,  his  spirit  will  blaze 
forth.  The  spirit  of  the  American  seamen  has 
blazed  forth.  From  the  earliest  records  of  the 
service — from  that  midnight  hour,  when  he, 
the  illustrious  subject  of  this  bill,  burst  through 
the  entire  array  of  a  whole  nation  in  arms,  and 
t«re  from  the  diadem  of  Tripoli  the  richest 
gem — the  proudest  trophy,  which  the  most 
cruel  of  all  chances  had  planted  there.  Through 
the  long  line  of  victories  which  graced  the  late 
war,  until  the  last  pirate  was  swept  from  the 
accursed  seas  of  Cuba,  the  Navy  has  stood  the 
same  adventurous  devoted  band  of  citizens  an^ 
soldiers,  ready  to  plunge,  Roman-like,  into  the 
very  abyss,  if  necessary,  to  save  their  country ; 
or  literally  go  down,  like  Somers,  with  friend 
and  foe,  rather  than  live  and  be  a  slave. 

I  appeal  to  you,  sir,  I  appeal  to  this  House, 
and  this  country ;  I  appeal  to  England  herself, 
and  to  all  nations,  whether  the  high,  the  lofty 
pre-eminence  to  which  the  national  character 
has  been  elevated  by  the  late  war,  be  not  main- 
ly attributable  to  the  glory  of  our  naval  victo- 
ries? I  would  not  disparage  the  Army.  I 
could  not  if  I  would — I  certainly  would  not  if  I 
could,  disparage  by  invidious  comparisons,  the 
glory  of  those  who  fought  at  Erie  and  Chippe- 
wa, Oswego  and  the  Thames,  at  Bridgewater 
and  New  Orleans.  But  it  is  notorious  that  the 
Army  throughout  the  late  war,  sustained,  and 
only  sustained  its  own  honor;  and  by  the 
bloody  victories  of  the  last  campaign,  washed 
away  the  deep  stain  which  a  succession  of  de- 
feats had  impressed  upon  its  history,  during  the 
first. 

A  moment  more  of  the  Navy — ^for  its  eulo- 
gium  I  regard  as  intimately  as  indissolubly 
connected  with  the  bill  before  us. 

During  the  gloomiest  moment  of  the  war — 
when  all  seemed  wrecked  and  lost — when  all, 
at  least,  was  ruin  and  disaster — when  all  was 
mortification  and  dismay — when  the  high- 
minded  and  ingenuous  American  citizen  hung 
his  head,  and  almost  forswore  his  country,  who 
brought  us  succor  and  consolation  ? — who  ral- 
lied up  the  desperate  fight  ? — who  cheered  us 
in  the  struggle  ? — who  poured  into  the  stream- 
ing wound  of  our  country's  honor,  the  sovereign 
balm — the  oblivious  antidote  of  twenty  victo- 
ries ?  Let  history  answer  these  questions.  His- 
tory has  answered  them.  And  if  history  has 
recorded  that  one  Hull  struck  the  flag  of  his. 
country  without  a  blow,  on  the  land,  history- 
also  recorded  that  another  Hull  struck  such  a, 
blow  upon  the  sea,  as  shook,  but  with  opposite 
emotions,  two  proud  and  powerful  nations  to 
their  very  centres.  If  history  has  recorded 
that  the  red  cross  of  England  has  floated  over 
the  ruins  of  this  sacked  and  violated  temple, 
history  has  also  recorded  that  Perry  triumphed 
on  Erie,  and  McDonough  on  Champlain.  If 
history  has  recorded  a  succession  of  deep  dis- 
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graces  on  the  land,  history  has  also  recorded  a 
succession  of  brilliant  victories  on  the  sea.  And 
the  war  closed  by  advancing  the  national  hon- 
or, and  leaving  it  a  distinguished  privilege  to 
live,  and  move,  to  be  an  American  citizen. 

I  have  done,  but  I  entreat  the  committee  to 
recollect  (before  the  question  be  taken  to  fill 
the  blank)  the  unextinguished,  the  unextin- 
guishable  debt  of  gratitude  and  admiration 
which  we  still  owe,  and  shall  always  owe,  our 
gallant  Navy. 

Mr.  HoLooMBK  was  followed  by  Mr.  Tuckbe, 
of  N.  J.,  who  took  the  same  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  concluded  his  speech  by  moving  to  fill 
the  blank  for  the  appropriation  with  the  sum 
of  $200,000. 

The  question  being  taken  on  this  motion,  it 
was  decided  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  HoLooMBE  then  moved  to  fill  the  blank 
with  the  sum  of  $100,000,  which  was  carried — 
ayes  56,  noes  55. 

A  debate  now  arose  upon  the  principle  of  the 
bill,  which  occupied  the  House  till  three 
o'clock,  and  in  which  Messrs.  Whipple,  Fob- 

BTTH,    HoLOOMBE,  WeEMS,    MaLLAEY,    PoWELL, 

Feanois  Johnson,  Webstee,  Stores,  Dwisht, 
"Whittlesey,  McLanb  of  Del.,  Hamilton,  and 
Deatton,  took  part. 

The  grounds  on  which  the  biU  was  advocated 
were  principally  these  :  that  it  appeared  from 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  that  the  attempt 
of  Lieutenant  Decatur  to  get  possession  of  the 
frigate  Philadelphia,  whUe  lying  under  the 
battlements  in  the  harbor  of  Tripoli,  having 
succeeded,  it  would  have  been  in  his  power  to 
have  brought  the  frigate  out,  had  not  his  orders 
from  Commodore  Preble  been  peremptory  to 
destroy  her,  in  which  case,  by  the  law  of  1800, 
which  regulates  the  distribution  of  prize-mon- 
ey, a  right  would  have  vested  in  him  and  his 
crew,  to  the  full  value  of  the  frigate  thus  re- 
captured. 

In  support  of  the  position  that  the  frigate 
might  have  been  brought  out,  the  opinion  of 
the  pilot,  and  of  Commodore  Bainbridge  were 
quoted. 

Besides  this  ground  of  legal  claim,  the  bill 
was  advocated  as  an  act  of  gratitude  richly 
merited  by  the  valor  of  the  achievement — ^by 
its  effect  upon  the  naval  character  of  the  coun- 
try, and  on  our  subsequent  negotiation  with 
the  Barbary  Powers ;  and  lastly,  on  the  ground 
of  policy,  as  being  calculated  to  encourage  a 
spirit  of  daring  enterprise  among  the  ofiBcers  of 
the  Navy. 

The  bill  was  opposed  on  the  ground  that  no 
legal  claim  could  have  vested,  because  the  Prize 
Law  requires  that  the  vessel  should  be  con- 
demned as  lawful  prize,  and  sold,  before  any 
distribution  of  prize-money  can  take  place. 

The  frigate  Philadelphia  was  never  con- 
demned nor  sold,  nor  could  she  have  been,  even 
if  she  had  been  brought  out  of  the  harbor,  be- 
cause she  was  an  American  frigate,  and  not  a 
vessel  of  the  enemy. 

The  doctrine  of  vested  rights  was  also  op- 


posed, inasmuch  as  all  captured  property  be- 
longs to  the  Government,  and  if  given  at  all,  is 
given  as  a  gratuity. 

It  was  further  objected,  that  if  this  claim  had 
been  a  valid  one,  it  would  have  been  presented 
at  the  time,  and  not  suffered  to  sleep  for  so 
many  years — that  it  was  very  improbable  the 
frigate  could  have  been  brought  out  of  the  har- 
bor, because  the  wind  chopped  about  as  soon 
as  the  ketch  had  entered  the  harbor,  and  the 
seventy  men  who  formed  the  crew  of  the  ketch, 
supposing  them  to  have  been  suflicient  to 
work  the  frigate  out  against  a  head  wind, 
would  have  been  so  occupied  in  this,  as  to  be 
unable  to  work  the  guns.  It  was  further  con- 
tended that  Lieut.  Decatur  had  done  no  more 
than  his  duty,  and  had  been  sufficiently  re- 
warded by  a  public  vote  of  thanks — the  pre- 
sentation of  a  sword,  and  the  offer  of  two 
months'  extra  pay  to  himself  and  his  men. 

The  bill  was  advocated  by  Messrs.  Holcombe, 
TuoKEE,  DwiGtnT,  McLanb,  Hamilton,  and 
Deayton;  and  opposed  by  Messrs.  Whittle- 
bey  and  Mallaey. 

Mr.  Stoees  disavowed  taking  either  side  of 
the  question,  but  the  general  course  of  his  ob- 
servations seemed  directed  against  the  bill. 

An  amendment  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Pop.- 
byth,  and  agreed  to,  to  strike  out  the  word 
"  representatives,"  and  to  insert  "  widows  and 
children." 

Mr.  Powell  proposed  to  add  to  this  amend- 
ment, that  if  there  be  no  widow  or  children, 
the  money  should  then  go  to  the  father  or  moth- 
er, if  living ;  but  this  was  objected  to  by  Mr. 
Whipple,  and  the  amendment  was  withdrawn. 

When  the  committee  rose,  and  the  question 
to  fill  the  blank  was  taken  up  in  the  House, 

Mr.  Latheop  demanded  that  the  question  be 
taken  by  yeas  and  nays ;  and  they  were  or- 
dered by  the  House. 

Mr.  Mallaey  concluded  the  debate  for  this 
day,  by  a  motion  to  lay  the  bill  on  the  table ; 
which  was  carried — ayes  61,  noes  50. 

And  then  the  House  adjourned. 


Monday,  May  8. 
The  Creek  Treaty. 

The  House  resolved  itself  into  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole,  Mr.  Condiot  in  the  chair, 
on  the  bill  "making  appropriations  to  carry 
into  effect  the  treaty  concluded  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Creek  Nation,  ratified 
the  22d  April,  1826 ;"  and  the  bill  from  the 
Senate,  "  to  aid  certain  Indians  of  the  Creek 
Nation,  in  their  removal  to  the  west  of  the 
Mississippi." 

The  bill  relating  to  the  Creek  Treaty  having 
been  read  through — 

Mr.  MoLanb,  of  Delaware,  stated,  that  the 
Message  of  the  President,  on  the  subject  of  this 
bill,  had  been  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  War,  recommending  that  a  com- 
pensation be  allowed  for  certain  improvements 
made  by  these  Indians,  on  the  unceded  lands 
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ip  Alabama  and  Georgia.  The  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means  (he  said)  had  been  disposed 
to  promote  tliat  object,  which  they  considered 
a  good  one,  and  had  directed  him  to  move  the 
following  amendment  to  the  bill : 

"  For  indemnifying  emigrants  for  their  im- 
provements In  the  unceded  part  of  their  terri- 
tory, whether  in  the  limits  of  Alabama  or  Geor- 
gia, 20,000  dollars." 

Mr.  FoESTTH  then  said :  the  whole  subject  of 
the  Creek  difficulties  came  before  the  House  in 
a  very  curious  manner.  The  President  In  his 
Message,  at  the  beginning  of  the  session  of 
Congress,  had  told  both  branches  of  the  Na- 
tional Legislature  that  he  should,  on  the  matter 
of  the  Creek  treaty,  send  a  special  Message. 
During  the  last  Summer,  the  President  had, 
through  the  Secretary  of  War  in  two  instances, 
stated  formally  to  the  authorities  of  Georgia, 
that  the  whole  subject  would  be  presented  to 
Congress,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  opinions 
of  Congress  on  the  validity  of  the  treaty  itself, 
as  well  as  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Administra- 
tion, on  all  the  questions  arising  out  of  it. 
These  promises  are  not  yet  performed,  and  Mr. 
F.  took  it  for  granted  every  thing  was  before 
the  House  intended  by  the  Executive  to  be  com- 
municated to  it.  Congress  is  now  asked  to  ap- 
propriate money  for  the  execution  of  a  contract 
whose  avowed  object  is,  at  an  additional  ex- 
pense of  near  half  a  million  of  dollars,  to  set 
aside  a  previous  contract,  made  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States.  The  contract 
now  before  the  House  (he  would  not  abuse  lan- 
guage by  calling  such  instruments  treaties)  had 
indeed  been  approved  by  the  Senate,  and  rati- 
fied with  their  approbation,  and  was,  as  gentle- 
men were  pleased  to  call  it,  a  law  of  the  land ; 
that  which  is  to  be  set  aside,  had  met  a  like 
good  fortune — had  received  the  same  approba- 
tion and  ratification.  Were  gentlemen  satisfied 
that  all  was  correct  because  it  had  been  done  ? 
The  President  and  Senate,  who  had  approved 
the  first,  are  now  content  that  it  shall  be  anni- 
hilated. On  what  ground  rests  their  last  de- 
termination? So  far  as  an  opinion  can  be 
formed  from  the  contracts  themselves,  both  of 
which  are  communicated,  unaccompanied  by 
any  other  document  or  explanation  of  them, 
the  first  contract  is  to  be  set  aside  in  conse- 
quence of  the  refusal  of  one  of  the  parties  to 
execute  it,  on  the  allegation  that  the  persons 
who  made  it,  had  not  competent  authority. 
Was  this  the  fact  ?  Was  there  any  proof  of  it 
before  the  House  ?  That  the  new  contract  is 
preferred  by  a  majority  of  the  Creek  tribe,  to 
the  old,  cannot  be  doubted.  Eight  hundred 
thousand  dollars  will  be  more  acceptable  cer- 
tainly than  half  that  sum.  But  how  stood  this 
question  when  the  first  contract  was  made? 
The  Commissioners  of  the  United  States  who 
formed  it,  believed,  or  asserted  if  they  did  not 
believe,  that  the  persons  with  whom  the  ar- 
rangement at  the  Indian  Springs  was  made, 
had  fall  power  to  bind  their  tribe  by  its  stipu- 
lations— ^the  chiefs  who  made  it,  asserted  their 


right  to  act,  and  alleged,  that  what  was  done 
by  them  would  meet  the  approbation  of  the 
great  mass  of  their  tribe.  The  agent  of  the 
United  States  denounced  the  contract,  as  made 
by  persons  unauthorized — as  made  contrary  to 
the  instructions  of  the  United  States — and  as 
calculated,  if  ratified,  to  do  infinite  mischief  to 
the  Creek  nation.  The  President  and  Senate 
were  perfectly  aware,  as  was  every  person  the 
least  acquainted  with  the  subject,  that,  on  the 
proposed  extinguishment  of  their  claim  to  the 
lands  occupied  by  them,  there  was  a  great  di- 
vision among  the  Indians.  The  person  who 
ought  to  have  been  best  acquainted  with  their 
sentiments,  was  the  agent  residing  among  them. 
If  he  was  worthy  of  credit,  his  opinion  must 
have  controlled  the  judgment  of  the  Executive 
on  this  point.  Was  he  believed  or  discredited? 
It  is  but  just  to  the  late  and  present  Chief  Mag- 
istrate to  suppose,  that  they  believed  him.  If 
not,  how  happens  it  that  an  agent  of  Govern- 
ment, who  gave  officially  false  information,  is 
retained  in  office — has  enjoyed  the  confidence, 
the  full  confidence  of  the  Administration — has 
been  used  by  them  from  that  hour  to  this  ?  The 
President  and  Senate  were  forewarned  that 
difficulties  were  opposed  to  the  formation  of 
the  contract,  and  they  disregarded  them.  They 
were  forewarned  that  the  power  of  the  persons 
signing  it  was  disputed ;  this,  also,  did  not  ar- 
rest its  ratification.  Difficulties  were  antici- 
pated to  the  execution  of  the  arrangement,  but 
it  was  believed  that  the  chiefs  who  made  it, 
aided  and  protected  by  the  United  States, 
would  be  able  to  overcome  all  opposition  to  it, 
and  that  the  purposes  of  the  Government  could 
be  accomplished  without  injustice  or  violence. 
These  anticipations  would  have  been  realized, 
if  the  act  of  Congress,  under  which  the  contract 
was  made,  had  not  been,  in  forming  that  con- 
tract, utterly  disregarded.  Instructed  by  what 
has  since  occurred,  by  the  declarations  con- 
tained in  the  new  arrangement,  we  now  know 
that  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  ratification  of  the 
first  arrangement,  was  the  repugnance  of  many 
of  the  Indians  to  go  to  the  region  west  of  the 
Mississippi. 

The  act  of  Congress  appropriated  money  to 
extinguish  the  Creek  title  to  land  within  the 
limits  of  Georgia.  The  negotiation  was  for  all 
the  land  occupied  by  them  in  Georgia  and  Ala- 
bama ;  and  nearly  all  in  both  States  was  ceded. 
But  these  cessions  were  subordinate  to  the 
prominent  object  of  furthering  a  project  of  the 
then  President — the  congregation  of  all  the  In- 
dians beyond  the  Mississippi,  to  establish  a 
great  Indian  Gc*ernment,  for  the  purposes  of 
Indian  civilization — a  project  not  approved  by 
Congress,  and  deemed,  by  many  of  the  most 
prudent  of  our  statesmen,  wild,  visionary,  and 
impracticable.  Suppose  the  intentions  of  Con- 
gress had  been  fairly  executed,  is  it  not  now 
obvious  that  any  difficulty  which  would  have 
arisen  would  have  been,  by  the  exercise  of  or- 
dinary prudence  and  firmness,  tempered  by  a 
kind  consideration  of  what  is  due  to  our  de- 
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pendent  Indians,  easily  overcome.  For  its  own 
purposes,  the  United  States,  by  the  Executive 
Magistrate,  created  this  obstacle — an  obstacle 
wc  are  now  officially  told,  insurmountable — 
every  exertion  to  overcome  it  having  been 
made,  and  made  in  vain.  Let  us  see  (said  Mr. 
F.)  upon  what  foundation  rests  this  assertion. 
■What  exertions  have  been  made  to  execute  a 
contract  thus  made,  contrary  to  the  intentions 
of  Congress,  and  embracing  objects  in  which 
the  State  of  Georgia,  for  whose  benefit  Con- 
gress acted,  had  only  a  common  interest  with 
the  other  States.  The  ratification  of  the  agree- 
ment of  the  Indian  Springs  was  scarcely  com- 
plete before  the  President  was  formally  cau- 
tioned against  trusting  the  Creek  agent  for  the 
execution  of  it.  He  was  informed  that,  as  his 
hostility  to  the  agreement  was  notorious  and 
persevering,  it  was  apprehended  that,  pursuing 
the  same  policy  which  had  governed  his  previ- 
ous conduct,  he  would  throw  obstacles  in  the 
way,  instead  of  promoting  the  execution  of  the 
agreement.  It  was  believed  that  he  had  been 
in  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
ratification  of  the  contract,  and,  failing,  he 
would  return  to  the  'Indians  with  feelings  of 
increased  bitterness  against  those  who  had  par- 
ticipated in  its  formation.  This  apprehension 
was  prophetic.  He  returned  to  the  Indians. 
What  immediately  occurred  need  not  be  told. 
What  effort  was  used  by  him  to  reconcile  the 
Creeks  to  the  agreement  that  had  been  made  ? 
What  effort  to  prevent  the  assassination  which 
followed  ?  Did  he  dissuade  the  Indians  from 
violence  ?  Did  he  menace  the  irritated  with  the 
indignation  of  the  Government,  if  either  of 
those  chiefs,  who  had  lent  themselves  to  its 
wishes,  should  be  molested  ?  If  he  did,  sir,  the 
evidence  of  his  exertions  have  not  yet  reached 
the  public  eye,  and  not  a  suspicion  is  enter- 
tained that  it  exists ;  but  it  is  known  that  he 
was  the  enemy  of  the  chief  who  fell,  the  vindi- 
cator and  friend  of  his  assassins,  the  calumnia- 
tor of  his  followers,  and  of  the  Commissioners 
of  the  United  States,  with  whom  the  agree- 
ment was  made.  Passing  over  all  that  occurred 
in  the  Creek  nation,  as  not  necessary  to  be  now 
discussed ;  throwing  a  veil  over  those  bloody 
transactions  which  have  been  called  by  citizens 
of  the  United  States — ^men  of  peace  and  order, 
too,  and  the  especial  haters  of  violent  language 
— executions  under  criminal  laws ;  let  us  come 
to  the  consideration  of  what  has  been  done 
here  for  the  execution  of  the  first  contract. 
Sir,  your  Secretary  of  War  did  not  even  at- 
tempt the  execution  of  it.  He  considered,  on 
the  report  of  General  Gainesjithat,  as  a  great 
majority  of  the  nation  was  against  it,  it  was 
hopeless  even  to  propose  it  to  the  Creek  dele- 
gation, who  came  here  to  discuss  the  whole 
matter.  This  report  we  have  not;  but  it  is 
stated  that  1,890  chiefs  and  warriors  declared 
against  it,  out  of  a  population  of  about  20,000 
souls,  and  this,  too,  after  the  principal  chief  of 
the  friendly  party  had  been  massacred ;  his  fol- 
lowers driven  by  violence  from  the  nation ;  and 


their  friends  in  the  nation  terrified  or  pur- 
chased into  silence.  No  effort  was  made  here 
to  effect  the  execution  of  the  old  contract.  By 
way  (Mr.  F.  presumed)  of  securing  the  best 
possible  arrangement,  the  idea  of  its  execution 
was  abandoned  altogether,  and  the  Indians  soon 
saw  that  the  whole  game  was  in  their  own 
hands,  and  a  negotiation  was  formally  opened 
for  a  new  bargain.  The  Executive,  we  are 
told,  wished  a  cession  of  all  the  lands  in  Geor- 
gia ;  the  Indians  would  not  cede  beyond  the 
Chatahoochie.  After  exhausting  all  his  diplo- 
matic skill,  aided  and  assisted,  no  doubt,  by  the 
Creek  agent,  and  certain  other  agents  of  other 
Indians,  the  Secretary,  acting  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  President,  applied  to  the  delega- 
tion of  Georgia  to  know  whether  Georgia  would 
prefer  a  cession  to  the  Chatahoochie,  or  a  ref- 
erence of  the  whole  subject  to  Congress,  with 
a  view  to  investigate  the  validity  of  the  agree- 
ment, which  had,  by  the  President  himself 
been  ratified  and  proclaimed,  affirming  that,  to 
procure  a  cession  beyond  the  Chatahoochie, 
was  impracticable.  The  delegation  of  Geor- 
gia, not  choosing  to  divide  responsibility  with 
the  President,  it  was  found  practicable  to  pro- 
cure a  cession  of  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
lands  in  Georgia,  the  boundary  beijig  estab- 
lished beyond  the  Chatahoochie,  notwithstand- 
ing what  the  Secretary  had  been  pleased  to 
consider  a  very  reasonable  determination  of  the 
Indians,  to  adhere  to  that  natural  boundary. 
This  contract  was  submitted  to  the  Senate,  and 
the  injunction  of  secrecy  having  been  taken  off 
their  proceedings,  Mr.  F.  said,  he  was  able  to 
state  how  it  had  been  received.  The  commit- 
tee to  whom  the  new  agreement  was  referred, 
recommended  its  rejection.  In  this  unexpected 
state  of  things,  the  boundary  line,  the  best 
that  could  be  obtained  from  those  obstinate 
Indians,  was  again  changed,  and  by  an  addi- 
tional article,  nearly  all  the  land  in  Georgia 
was  given  up.  Thus  altered,  the  new  con- 
tract was  approved  by  the  Senate,  under  a 
conviction  (which,  Mr.  F.  feared,  was  not  well 
founded)  that  in  fact  all  that  Georgia  had  a 
right  to  demand,  under  the  first,  was  substan- 
tially secured  by  the  second.  These  two  con- 
tracts are  now  before  the  committee.  To  re- 
fuse the  appropriation  now  asked,  is  scarcely  a 
matter  of  discretion.  The  Indians  will  be,  with- 
out doubt,  attached  to  the  new  bargain.  They 
are  too  well  bribed  for  their  opposition  to  the 
old  one,  not  to  adhere  to  the  stand  they  have 
taken  in  favor  of  the  new.  Although  thus 
trammelled  by  Executive  mismanagement,  the 
principle  upon  which  the  President  has  acted 
is  too  important  to  be  passed  without  notice. 
It  was,  indeed,  most  worthy  of  the  deliberate 
consideration  of  the  Eepresentatives  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  President  seems  to  have  considered 
that  the  subject  of  the  contract  of  the  Indian 
Springs,  was  one  wholly  under  his  control — to 
enforce,  alter,  or  invalidate  it,  if  not  by  his  own 
authority,  certainly  with  the  aid  of  the  Senate. 
He  has  applied  to  it  the  doctrine  of  treaties, 
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wMoh  may  be  altered  or  annulled  by  the  subse- 
quent agreement  of  the  parties.  He  has  en- 
tirely overlooked  the  doctrine  of  treaties  and 
of  contracts,  where  they  affect  the  interests  of 
thu'd  powers,  or  third  persons.  Neither  trea- 
ties nor  contracts  can  be  changed,  to  the  pre- 
judice of  others,  who  hold  rights  under  them. 
Their  consent  is  as  necessary  to  the  validity  of 
a  new  agreement  as  the  assent  of  the  parties  to 
the  first.  Georgia  has  not  been  considered  at 
all,  except  from  respect  to  her  rights,  under  the 
compact  of  1802.  She  has  been  treated  as  if 
having  no  authority  to  interfere  in  the  arrange- 
ments proposed  and  made.  How  far  this  doc- 
trine has  met  the  approbation  of  the  Senate, 
does  not  appear ;  but  Mr.  F.  was  justified,  by 
what  he  had  already  stated,  in  believing  that 
such  was  not  the  opinion  of  that  body.  What 
is  the  amount  of  the  interest  of  the  State  is  not 
important.  The  two  contracts  differ  in  these 
particulars :  By  the  first,  all  the  Creek  lands  in 
Georgia  were  ceded ;  by  the  second,  all  the 
lands  are  not  specifically  ceded ;  and  whether 
all  are  ceded  or  not,  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  Indians,  if  their  Seci-etary  of 
Legation  is  good  authority,  all  the  land  is  not 
ceded.  By  the  first,  the  Indians  were  to  re- 
move by  the  first  of  September,  of  the  present 
year ;  by  the  second,  they  remaia  till  January, 
1827.  Although  the  principle  involved  is  im- 
portant, the  interest  is  trifiing.  As  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  delegation  from  Georgia  to 
present  a  written  protest,  Mr.  F.  would  not 
touch  further  on  this  topic.  The  interest  of 
the  State,  in  the  question  before  the  committee, 
was  not  the 'moving  cause  of  his  address  to  the 
House.  The  interests  of  the  State  could  not  be 
injured  by  any  bargain  the  United  States  might 
choose  to  make  with  any  Indian  tribe.  Con- 
gress cannot  touch  the  rights  already  vested  in 
Georgia,  whose  constitutional  organs  would  do 
their  duty  in  asserting  them.  .His  object  in 
addressing  the  committee,  was  to  explain  what 
were  the  real  questions  between  the  State 
authorities,  and  the  Executive  of  the  United 
States,  growing  out  of  the  contract  of  the  In- 
dian Springs,  so  far  as  they  had  any  relation 
to  that  contract,  and  to  expose  the  gross  mis- 
representations which  had  been  used  to  impose 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States.  It  has 
been  asserted  again  and  again,  in  newspapers, 
pamphlets,  and  reviews,  spread  with  malignant 
industry  to  every  corner  of  the  Union,  that  a 
serious  controversy  existed  between  Georgia 
and  the  Creeks ;  that  Georgia  had,  by  artifice, 
fraud,  and  corruption,  procured  the  formation 
of  a  treaty,  for  the  execution  of  which  they 
were  eager,  and  ready  to  annihilate  those  poor 
Indians  whose  interests  had  been  betrayed ;  that 
the  benevolent  interposition  of  the  President 
had  prevented  the  accomplishment  of  this  ne- 
farious design.  Those  who  hear  me,  Mr.  F. 
said,  need  not  be  told  that  Georgia  never  has 
had  any  controversy  with  the  Creeks  or  Ohero- 
kees — no  connection  with  the  formation  of  what 
was  called  the  Treaty  of  February,  1825.    It 


would  not  escape  the  observation  of  the  people, 
that  the  frauds  and  briberies,  and  corruptions 
and  villanies,  so  eloquently  denounced  during  . 
the  preceding  Summer,  and  so  falsely  imputed 
to  the  State,  were  not  even  among  the  induce- 
ments to  the  new  arrangement  made  in  Wash- 
ington. The  only  controversy  in  which  Geor- 
gia has  been  concerned,  was  one  between  Geor- 
gia and  the  Executive  of  the  United  States, 
touching  the  execution  of  the  compact  of  1802. 
TJie  State  Government  did  not  think  the  Pres- 
ident was  disposed  to  use  all  the  means  neces- 
sary and  proper  for  its  fulfilment.  Appeals 
were  made  to  Congress,  and  the  wishes  of  the 
State  were  met  by  requisite  appropriations 
for  holding  meetings  with  the  Indians.  As 
soon  as  the  agreement  of  the  Indian  Springs 
was  proclaimed,  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
passed  the  usual  act  for  the  distribution  of  the 
land,  directing  surveys  to  be  made  of  it,  pre- 
paratory to  the  immediate  occupation  of  it,  as 
soon  as  the  Indians  should  remove.  The  right 
of  the  State  to  make  this  survey  was  disputed 
by  the  President,  and  the  only  question  was, 
Had  Georgia  the  right  to  survey  the  lands 
within  her  limits,  although  occupied  by  the  In- 
dians ?  The  Governor  of  Georgia  thought  this 
right  perfect,  under  the  contract  with  the  In- 
dians, and  especially  as  he  had  obtained  the 
consent  of  those  Indians  with  whom  that  con- 
tract was  made.  Mr.  F.  considered  the  right 
as  perfect,  independent  of  the  contract.  It  is 
a  right  which  belongs  to  every  State,  to  order  or 
to  prohibit  surveys  of  its  Indian  lands — a  right 
never  before  disputed  or  denied ;  one  exercised 
constantly  by  Georgia,  and  by  every  other 
State.  The  Supreme  Court  has,  more  than 
once,  decided  that  a  State  could  grant  its  Indi- 
an lands,  and  that  the  grant  would  be  perfect. 
If  the  right  exists  to  grant,  how  can  the  minor 
poAver  to  mark  artificially,  in  the  absence  of 
natural  boundaries,  the  limits  of  the  granted 
lands,  be  denied  ?  The  Indian  lands  were  con- 
stantly surveyed  by  citizens  of  the  State,  until 
such  surveys  were  prohibited  by  a  State  statute. 
This  right  was,  by  the  United  States,  tacitly 
admitted  to  exist.  During  the  last  year,  the 
State  applied  to  the  President  to  join  the  State 
in  ascertaining  and  marking  the  division  line 
between  Georgia  and  Alabama,  a  line  passing 
through  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  lands.  The 
President  declined,  not  on  the  ground  of  Indi- 
an occupation  of  the  land  through  which  the 
line  was  to  pass ;  not  on  the  pretext  that  the 
Indian  consent  was  necessary — such  an  idea 
was  not  hinted  at — but,  on  the  ground  that  the 
United  States  had  no  interest  in  the  settle- 
ment of  that  boundary  line ;  it  was  a  subject 
for  the  consideration  of  Georgia  and  Alabama 
only.  A  strange  assertion  !  The  land  in  Ala- 
bama belonging  to  the  United  States,  the  Gen- 
eral Government  has  certainly  some  interest  in 
having  the  boundary  of  that  land  accurately  as- 
certained. The  President  conceived  himself 
authorized  to  interfere  to  prevent  this  survey 
under  the  contract  of  1825.    This  contract  was 
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obligatory  when  it  operated  against  the  wishes 
of  a  State,  but  doubtful  when  it  operated  in  fa- 
vor of  the  Mcintosh  Indians,  and  against  the 
wishes  of  those  hostile  to  it.  This  determina- 
tion of  the  State  peaceably  to  survey  its  own 
lands,  was  the  pretext  for  one  of  the  most  high- 
handed measures  ever  witnessed  in  a  free  Gov- 
ernment. The  right  was  unquestionably  with 
Georgia.  Admitting  it  to  have  been  doubtful; 
allow  even  that  the  President  was  correct ; 
that  his  obligation  was  to  interpose ;  see,  sir, 
how  that  obligation  was  performed.  No  judge 
was  called  on,  no  magistrate  sought  to  com- 
mand the  services  of  the  marshals,  sheriffs,  or 
any  other  civil  oflBcer ;  but  a  direct  appeal  was 
made  to  force,  in  the  most  odious  of  its  forms 
— military  force — a  portion  of  the  standing 
army,  of  the  hired  soldiery,  were  the  instru- 
ments ordered  to  be  used  against  a  State  law 
— a  military  force,  previously  carried  to  the 
scene  of  action,  with  the  design  of  preserving 
peace  among  the  Indians !  I  ask,  by  what  au- 
thority the  President  employed  this  military 
force,  in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  against  one 
of  the  Confederacy  ? 

Mr.  Tattnall  said  he  had  risen  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  to  the  committee  the 
course  which  he  had  prescribed  to  himself, 
and,  at  the  request  of  his  colleagues,  who 
(with  the  exception  of  his  friend  who  had 
just  sat  down)  concurred  with  him,  that  which 
they  had  prescribed  to  themselves.  It  was  not 
our  intention  (said  Mr.  T.)  to  enter  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  facts  involved  in  the  subject 
before  the  committee — nor  was  it  our  intention, 
to  say  any  thing  which  could  be,  in  any 
manner,  calculated  to  touch  or  excite  the 
feelings  of  gentlemen  on  that  iloor.  We  were 
not  disposed  to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  the 
merits  of  the  "  old  "  and  of  "  the  new  treaty," 
as  they  were  styled ;  because,  we  were  not  pre- 
pared with  the  necessary  testimony  to  sustain 
ourselves.  Not  being  prepared  for  such  investi- 
gation, we  had  determined  to  use  no  expression 
reiJeoting  either  upon  the  General  Government 
or  upon  the  agents  employed  by  it,  which 
might  be  calculated  to  produce  angry  feelings 
or  recriminating  expressions.  Should  we  do  so, 
the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  would  have  a 
right  to  call  upon  us  to  substantiate  any  accusa- 
tions we  might  make.  Now,  if  called  upon 
for  evidence,  we  had  it  not.  "We  were  not 
even  in  the  possession  of  the  oflScial  documents, 
and  papers  alluded  to  by  my  colleague.  In 
fact,  even  if  in  possession  of  them,  it  was 
proper  to  say  we  should  not  consent  to  rest 
our  case  upon  them.  They  contained  ex  parte 
testimony,  against  the  use  of  which,  in  any 
manner,  so  as  to  affect  the  rights  of  Georgia, 
we  were  ready  to  solemnly  protest.  "We  were, 
therefore,  wholly  unprepared  for  trial,  and 
were  consequently  unwilling  to  use  expressions 
which  might  be  offensive.  I  am  not  in  the  habit 
of  shrinking  where  it  is  my  duty  to  advance 
forward ;  but  I  never  will  consent  to  make  an 
accusation  in  any  case,  until  I  have  the  proof 


within  reach.  My  colleague,  said  Mr.  T.,  be- 
lieved he  had  sufficient  proof  to  stand  upon.  We 
thought  we  had  not.  We  therefore  hoped  that 
gentlemen,  in  any  remarks  which  they  might 
think  it  proper  to  make,  would  studiously 
avoid,  in  the  slightest  degree,  reflecting  upon  the 
character  or  conduct  of  the  Executive  or  of  the 
citizens  of  Georgia.  Whilst  we  abstained,  under 
the  circumstances,  from  giving  vent  to  our  feel- 
ings, by  expressing,  in  strong  terms,  our  disappro- 
bation of  the  conduct  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment, we  should  promptly  and  severely  repel  the 
slightest  imputation  cast  upon  the  citizens  of 
Georgia,  or  the  Executive.  Whilst,  however, 
we  declared  our  determination  to  avoid  unplea- 
sant or  exciting  expressions,  we  wished  it  to  be 
distinctly  understood,  we  were  far  from  being 
insensible  to  the  treatment  our  State  had 
received.  We  wished  it  to  be  understood  that 
we  were  far  from  expressing  approbation  of  the 
General  Government  or  disapprobation  of  our 
own. 

In  regard  to  the  immediate  subject  before  the 
committee,  I  would  frankly  observe,  that  we 
should  have  no  very  serious  objections  to  the 
passage  of  the  bills  under  consideration,  pro- 
vided the  constitutional  diflBculty  were  out  of 
the  way.  We  believed  that  the  "  new  treaty," 
with  the  provisions  contained  in  the  supple- 
mental bill,  would  afford  to  Georgia  every  mate- 
rial advantage  secured  under  the  "old  treaty," 
and  in  regard  to  the  Mcintosh  Indians,  the  advan- 
tages held  out  to  them  were  far  beyond  what 
the  old  treaty  entitled  them  to.  The  fact  was, 
the  General  Government  had  gotten  into  a 
dilemma,  and  we  must  pay  pretty  dearly  to 
get  out  of  it. 

The  State  of  Georgia  was  prepared  to  execute 
the  "old  treaty."  The  ceded  country  will 
be  occupied  under  it;  but  it  would  be  a 
want  of  candor  in  us  to  say,  that  we  did 
not  rejoice  that  the  provisions  of  this  treaty,  so 
far  as  Georgia  was  concerned,  could  be  carried 
into  effect  without  materially  conflicting  with 
those  of  the  "  new."  All  apprehension,  there- 
fore, of  a  collision  between  the  General  and 
State  Governments,  was  at  an  end.  A  civil 
war  was,  in  all  cases,  horrible,  and  every 
patriot  should  desire  to  avoid  it.  In  this  case, 
if  the  General  Government  had  persevered  in 
its  course,  it  would  have  been  inevitable. 
Nothing  but  a  measure  of  the  present  kind 
could  avfert  it,  unless  either  party  had  yielded 
to  the  threat  of  force  from  the  opposite  side. 
Our  pride,  as  Georgians,  would  prevent  us 
saying  that  we  would  have  been  unwilling  to 
have  met  such  a  crisis,  and  to  have  maintained 
our  rights  under  every  hazard.  That  condition 
would  be  a  dreadful  one  indeed,  however,  when 
the  point  of  the  bayonet  alone  could  settle 
the  controversy.  We  approved  of  the  bills 
as  calculated  to  prevent  a  civil  war  between 
the  United  States  and  the  State  of  Georgia,  and 
also  to  avert  an  internal  war  between  the  two 
opposing  parties  in  the  Creek  Nation.  These 
parties   had   been  restrained  from  hostilities 
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•which  would  have  seriously  affected  the  safety 
and  quiet  of  the  frontiers  of  Georgia,  Ten- 
nessee, Alabama,  and  Florida,  only  by  the 
interference  of  General  Gaines,  under  the  orders 
of  the  General  Government.  Both  parties 
were  induced  to  submit  to  the  General  Govern- 
ment their  differences.  The  result  of  this  inter- 
ference is  now  the  subject  of  our  consideration. 
If  we  passed  these  bills,  there  would  be  satis- 
faction on  both  sides.  K  we  did  not,  I  felt  it 
my  duty  to  state,  that  tbe  Mcintosh  party  would 
return  home  with  the  most  determined  hostile 
intentions.  It  was  with  much  difficulty  this 
delegation  had  been  kept  here.  Upon  repre- 
senting their  feelings  to  the  War  Department, 
and  explaining  what  they  required  to  be  done,  I 
was  promptly  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  War 
to  give  them  every  assurance  that  they  should  be 
satisfied.  Without  this,  they  couldnothavebeen 
kept  here. 

Mr.  MinEB  rose,  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Indian  Affairs,  to  express  a  hope 
that  the  appropriation  would  pass  without  oppo- 
sition. 

Mr.  Owen  said,  that  this  was  a  subject  which 
did  not  affect  Georgia  only,  or  Alabama,  or  the 
Creek    nation,  but   had  a  bearing  on   every 
individual  in  the  nation;   every  friend  of  the 
form  of  Government  under  which  we  live.    He 
had  not  risen  to  make  a  protest  against  the 
treaty,  and  to  support  that  protest  by  a  lengthy 
argument;    but  to  say  that  if  the  bill  should 
pass,  a  greater  innovation  would  be  made  than 
ever  had  taken  place  before,  in  the  policy  and 
principles  of  this  Government.    If  the  principle 
to  which  the  bill  directly  led,  should  receive 
the  sanction  of   Congress,  State  rights  were 
gone  forever :  the  treaty-making  power  would 
ere  long  swallow  up  all  the  rights  of   this 
people;   no  rule  would  remain  by  which  acts 
of  the  Executive  could  be  tested,  and  no  Uberty 
would    be    enjoyed,   where    the    Government 
might  acoomplish  whatever  it  pleased  under  the 
cover  of  a  treaty-  makin  g  power.    He  considered 
the  superseding  of  the  old  treaty  as  a  violation 
of  the  constitution.    The  President  and  Senate 
had  no  such  power  by  the  constitution.    If  a 
treaty  is  made  by  which  a  third  party  obtains 
rights,  they  are  vested  rights,  and  the  treaty 
cannot  be  repealed  without  the  consent  of  that 
party.    He  was  opposed  to  the  bill,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  unconstitntional ;  the  original 
treaty  is  now  the  law  of  the  land:    it  has 
received  the  constitutional  sanction,  and  been 
promulgated.    He  was  of  opinion  that  the  State 
of  Alabama  possessed  the  power  to  act  on  the 
original  treaty,  and  might  extend  the  municipal 
regulations  of  that  State  over  the  lands  now 
ceded.     He  thought  gentlemen  ought  to  reflect 
well  on  what  they  were  about  to  do,   and 
think  what  a  principle  they  were  about  to  sanc- 
tion.   He  wished  to  record  his  vote  against 
it,  and  should  be  glad  to  see  the  House  reject 
the  bill. 

The  question  being  on  ordering  the  bill  from 
the  Senate  to  be  read  a  third  time — 


Mr.  Steons  moved  to  strike  out  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  bill — in  effect,  to  destroy  the  bill : 
and  followed  his  motion  with  a  number  of  re- 
marks, in  support  of  it,  and  in  explanation  of 
his  objections  to  the  bill,  which  were,  general- 
ly, that  he  was  opposed  to  a  partial  commence- 
ment of  a  system,  which  ought  to  be  general, 
if  acted  on  at  all. 

Mr.  CooKB  opposed  the  motion,  and  replied 
to  Mr.  Steong,  and  read  the  6th  article  of  the 
late  treaty  with  those  Indians,  to  show  that 
this  bin  was  required  by  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty. 

Mr.  Strong  then  moved  to  amend  the  bill, 
by  striking  ont  the  enacting  clause :  which  was 
negatived;  and 

The  hOl  was  then  ordered  to  a  third  reading. 

And  the  House  adjourned. 


Tttesdat,  May  9. 
TTie  Creeh  Treaties,  &c. 
The  bill  from  the  Senate,  "  to  aid  certain  In- 
dians of  the  Creek  nation,  in  their  removal  to 
the  west  of  the  Mississippi,"  was  read  a  third 
time;  when  Mr.  Steong  demanded  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  passage  of  the  bUl.  The 
House  sustained  the  csJl,  and  the  bill  was 
passed  by  yeas  and  nays — 158  to  15. 

Mr.  FoESTTH  rose  in  his  place,  and  desired 
that  a  paper  which  he  held  in  his  hand  might 
be  received  and  read. 

Mr.  Webstee  desired  of  the  Chair  to  be  in- 
formed whether  the  compliance  with  such  a  re- 
quest was  in  order? 

The  Chair  replied,  a  gentleman  desires  that 
a  paper  which  he  holds  may  be  read  to  the 
House.  If  no  objections  are  offered,  the  read- 
ing wUl  be  ordered. 

Mr.  Webster  said,  that  if  the  paper  related 
to  any  subject  before  the  House,  he  supposed 
it  might  properly  be  read ;  if  not,  he  should 
suppose  it  out  of  order.    . 

The  Speaker  desired  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  to  state  briefly  the  nature  of  the  paper 
he  wished  to  present. 

Mr.  FoESYTH  stated  that  it  was  a  protest, 
drawn  up  by  the  Delegation  from  Georgia,  on 
the  subject  of  the  late  treaty  with  the  Creek 
nation,  the  object  of  which  was  to  save  the 
rights  of  the  authorities  of  Georgia,  which 
might  be  interfered  with  by  that  instrument. 

Mr.  Webstee  objected  to  its  being  read  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  FoESTTH  then  said  he  should  accompany 
the  paper  by  a  resolution,  in  which  case  its 
reading  would  be  in  order. 

The  Chair  replied  that  the  hour  for  the  pre- 
sentation of  resolutions  had  elapsed. 

Mr.  FoESYTH  then  desired  leave  of  the  House 
to  present  the  resolution.  The  question  on  sus- 
pending the  rule  was  then  put,  (which  requires 
two-thirds  to  carry  it,)  and  decided  in  the  neg- 
ative— Ayes  80,  Noes  67. 

When  the  bill  came  up,  Mr.  Stevenson,  of 
Pennsylvania,  said: 
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Mr.  Speaker :  This  morning,  a  member  from 
Georgia  presented  to  this  House  a  paper  or  a 
protest,  on  behalf  of  the  delegation  froin  Geor- 
gia, which  he  declared  contained  the  views  of 
the  delegation  from  that  State,  on  the  subject 
of  the  treaty  with  the  Oreek  Indians,  and  asked 
that  it  might  be  read,  it  having  reference  to 
bills  which  would  come  up  to  be  decided  im- 
mediately. The  reading  was  objected  to  by 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Web- 
8TKE,)  and  the  hour  having  elapsed  that  is  de- 
voted to  resolutions  and  motions,  it  was  decid- 
ed by  the  Speaker  that  it  could  not  be  re- 
ceived. A  motion  was  then  made  to  suspend 
the  rule  limiting  the  hour,  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  this  paper.  This  was  also  objected 
to  by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts ;  and, 
by  a  rigid  application  of  a  rule  requiring  two- 
thirds  to  suspend  the  rule,  the  delegation  from 
Georgia  was  prevented  from  oflfering  their  dec- 
laration or  protest,  although  eighty  voted  for 
its  reception,  and  only  sixty-seven  against  it. 
And  now,  sir,  the  bills  referring  to  the  Oreek 
treaty  come  up  on  their  third  reading,  and  are 
to  be  passed,  without  the  members  from  Geor- 
gia having  an  opportunity  to  present  to  the 
House  a  paper  which  they  think  an  act  of  duty 
to  their  State  to  have  read,  before  the  passage 
of  these  bills.  Sir,  I  know  not  the  contents  of 
that  paper ;  but  I  am  satisfied,  from  the  char- 
acter of  those  who  offer  it,  that  it  is  couched 
in  respectful  terms.  It  is  just  that  they  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  being  heard,  before  the 
question  on  the  passage  of  these  bills  is  decid- 
ed. Surely  the  measures  of  this  morning  seem 
to  justify  the  charge  of  an  unkind  course  hav- 
ing been  pursued  towards  Georgia.  It  offers 
Bome  proof  that  there  is  a  spirit  of  severity 
exercised  by  some  towards  her.  Sir,  I  cannot 
be  satisfied  with  this.  I  will  feel  for  every 
member  of  this  nation.  No  State  can  ever 
show  that  injustice  has  been  done  her,  and  ap- 
peal to  the  people  of  this  nation  in  vain.  I 
fear  that  injustice  has  been  done  to  Georgia ; 
there  are,  at  least,  some  evidences  of  it.  The 
nation  may  be  slow  to  believe  her  story,  but, 
once  convinced,  it  will  redress  her  wrongs. 
What,  sir,  has  it  come  to  this,  that  the  delega- 
tion of  a  State,  and  one  of  the  old  States,  too, 
has  asked  the  reading  of  a  paper  presented  by 
them  to  this  House,  and  this  has  been  denied  ? 
— denied  by  a  minority  of  the  House,  too  ?  It 
is  not  merely  an  act  of  courtesy,  it  is  an  act  of 
justice,  to  hear  the  State,  and  before  the  pas- 
sage of  these  bills  too. 

I,  therefore,  move  that  the  question  on  the 
passage  of  this  bill  be  postponed  until  to-mor- 
row ;  in  order  that  the  delegation  of  Georgia 
shall  have  an  opportunity  to  lay  their  protest 
before  the  House  within  the  regular  time,  and 
before  the  question  on  the  passage  of  the  bills. 

Mr.  FoESTTH  said  he  felt  sensible  of  the 
kindness  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 
The  protest  had  not  been  read,  and  from  the 
general  terms  used  in  presenting  it,  might  have 
been  supposed  to   embrace   both   bills.     It, 


however,  relates  to  the  next  bill ;  to  this,  the 
delegation  offer  no  resistance. 

Mr.  Stevenson  then  stated  that  he  should 
withdraw  his  opposition  to  the  question  on  this 
bill,  and  renew  it  on  the  other,  with  the  view 
he  had  stated. 

Mr.  "Webster  said,  that  he  presumed  the  mo- 
tion and  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, had  been  called  forth  by  the  observa- 
tions which  he  had  made  when  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  had  risen  to  present  the  paper. 
I  understood,  said  Mr.  W.,  that  the  gentleman 
was  desirous  to  present  a  protest ;  the  hour  of 
the  day,  for  the  presentation  of  such  a  paper, 
was  then  past ;  and  I  could  not  suppose  it  to 
be  the  wish  of  the  honorable  gentleman  to  en- 
ter a  protest  with  respect  to  a  certain  bill,  till 
that  bill  should  be  at  its  passage,  or  should 
have  been  passed.  He  certainly  had  no  objec- 
tion to  the  gentleman's  pursuing  any  course,  in 
respect  to  this  matter,  which  the  constitution 
allowed.  On  the  subject  of  protests,  he  be- 
lieved, the  constitution  was  silent;  and  the 
practice  was  unprecedented,  except,  he  be- 
lieved, in  a  single  case,  where  a  member  had 
been  permitted  to  enter  on  the  Journals  his  dis- 
sent, with  the  reasons  of  it,  to  some  act  of  the 
House.  The  practice  was  one,  which  might 
become  very  inconvenient,  if  frequently  pur- 
sued. In  the  present  case,  he  took  it  for  grant- 
ed, that  the  paper  which  the  gentleman  wished 
to  present,  was,  both  in  matter  and  manner,  all 
that  it  ought  to  be ;  his  objection  had  only 
been  to  the  time  at  which  it  was  offered. 
Whether  a  protest  might  be  entered  on  the 
Journals  of  this  House,  he  did  not  know.  He 
should  presume,  that  such  a  practice  might 
produce  some  inconvenience ;  but  he  had  not 
the  least  desire  to  prevent  the  gentleman  from 
taking  any  course,  in  respect  to  the  paper, 
which  might  bo  allowed  by  the  rules  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  FoESTTH  said  he  believed  it  w#s  strictly 
in  order  to  present  the  paper  now.  As  to  its 
further  disposition,  it  might  be  settled  to-mor- 
row, or  on  any  other  day.  And  as  all  he 
wished,  with  respect  to  this  bill,  was  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  having  this  paper  read,  be- 
fore it  passed,  he  hoped  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  would  withdraw  his  motion  for 
postponement. 

Mr.  Stevenson  assented :  and  the  following 
protest  was  then  presented  by  Mr.  PoEsyiH, 
and  read  at  the  Olerk's  table : 

"  The  President  of  the  United  States  having  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  of  Representatives,  a  contr.ict 
made  by  James  Barbour,  Secretary  of  War,  and 
certain  Indians  of  the  Creek  tribe,  dated  the  2Cth 
day  of  January,  1826,  which  has  been  ratified,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  and  having  asked  of  Congress  an 
appropriation  to  carry  it  into  effect,  the  under- 
signed Representatives  of  the  people  of  Georgia, 
feel  it  their  duty  respectfully  to  represent  to  the 
House : 

"  That,  by  a  contract  made  at  the  Indian  Springs, 
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between  certain  Chiefs  of  the  Creek  tribe,  and  the 
Commissioners  of  the  United  States,  on  the  12th 
February,  1825,  the  claim  of  the  Creek  Indians  to 
the  land  occupied  by  that  tribe  in  Georgia,  was  ex- 
tinguished, and  provision  made  for  their  removal, 
by  the  1st  day  of  September,  1826  : 

"  That  this  contract  was,  on  the  ^th  of  March, 
1825,  duly  and  solemnly  ratified  and  proclaimed,  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  acting  by  the 
advice  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate ;  and 
that  Congress,  anticipating  such  contract,  had  ap- 
propriated the  sum  of  210,000  dollars,  towards  the 
execution  of  it.  This  contract  partially  fulfilled,  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  their  obligation 
under  the  compact  with  Georgia,  of  1802;  and  re- 
moved every  difficulty  interposed  by  the  occupation 
of  the  Creek  Indians,  to  the  full  exercise  of  all  the 
vested  rights  of  the  State,  over  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  her  soil  and  territory : 

"  That  the  undersigned  are  under  the  solemn  con- 
viction, that  neither  the  President  alone,  nor  the 
President  and  Senate  conjointly,  nor  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  have  any  constitutional 
power,  without  the  consent  of  Georgia,  to  interrupt 
or  invalidate,  on  any  pretence  whatsoever,  the 
rights  secured  to  that  State,  by  this  contract,  made 
in  obedience  to  an  act  of  Congress,  and  ratified 
with  all  due  solemnity : 

"  That  the  new  contract,  for  which  an  appropria- 
tion is  now  asked,  differs  from  that  of  the  Indian 
Springs,  in  this,  that  it  does  not  provide  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  Creek  Indiana  prior  to  1827,  and  does 
not  expressly  provide  for  their  removal  from  all 
the  lands  occupied  by  them  in  Georgia.  The  under- 
signed are,  therefore,  compelled,  by  a  just  sense  of 
what  is  due  to  Georgia,  to  protest,  as  they  do  most 
solemnly  protest,  against  it,  as  violating  the  rights 
of  that  member  of  the  Union  of  which  they  are  the 
Representatives,  leaving  it  to  the  constitutional  or- 
gans of  the  State  sovereignty  to  vindicate  or  to 
waive  those  rights,  aa  their  own  sense  of  propriety, 
their  duty  to  the  people  of  the  State,  and  their  rev- 
erence for  the  union  of  the  States  under  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution,  may  dictate. 

ALrniD  CnTHBKRT, 
Geo.  Cap.y, 
johs  fokstth, 
Edw.  F.  Tattnall, 
C.  E.  Hatkes, 
Wiley  Thompson, 
James  Merriwethee." 

Mr.  Hatdeit  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays, 
upon  the  passage  of  the  bill.  The  call  was 
sustained  by  the  House,  and  the  question  being 
taken,  it  was  decided  in  the  affirmative— yeas 
167,  nays  10. 

So  the  bill  was  passed,  and  sent  to  the  Sen- 
ate for  concurrence. 


■Wednesday,  May  10. 
Mr.  FoESTTH  submitted  the  following : 
Resolved,  That  the  following  protest,  presented 
by  the  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  yes- 
terday, be  entered  on  the  journal  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Webstbb  made  a  number  of  remarks,  tend- 
ing to  show  the  inconvenience  of  the  practice  of 
recording  protests,  should  it  become  prevalent, 
and  referred  to  the  only  two  precedents  extant. 


Mr.  Oaet  said  he  should  have  uttered  noth- 
ing upon  this  question,  but  for  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Web- 
STEB,)  concerning  the  paper  oifered  for  admit- 
tance on  the  journals.  That  gentleman,  said 
Mr.  C,  seemed  to  consider  it  as  strictly  and 
technically  a  protest ;  directly  relating  to,  and 
connected  with,  the  act  appropriating  money  to 
carry  into  effect  the  Creek  compact  or  treaty, 
lately  solemnized  at  Washington.  He  had 
ti^ated  it  as  merely  a  detail  of  reasons,  by  a 
minority,  for  their  votes  upon  the  appropria- 
tion bill ;  and  had,  from  that  view,  inferred  hia 
argument  against  the  privilege  sought :  antici- 
pating that  great  inconvenience  might  ensue 
from  the  establishment  of  such  a  precedent. 
Now,  sir,  by  this  criterion,  the  paper  offered  is 
certainly  not  regularly  a  protest.  I  voted 
affirmatively  for  the  appropriation,  and  yet  I 
have  signed  what  is  called  the  protest.  In  this 
course,  which  I  have  thought  proper  to  take,  I 
can  see  no  inconsistency  or  contradiction.  If 
the  paper  be  considered  what  I  think  it  is — ^not 
a  protest,  assigning  the  reasons  for  negative 
votes,  but  a  substantive  declaration  by  the 
Representatives  of  Georgia,  that  the  State 
waives  no  rights  which  it  may  have  legally  ac- 
quired, by  the  compact  of  the  Indian  Springs, 
their  silence  and  acquiescence  might  be  con- 
strued into  a  waiver.  Against  that  conclusion 
it  was  the  design  of  the  paper  to  guard.  I 
defy  any  one  to  discover  a  repugnance -between 
a  signature  to  this  protest,  and  an  affirmative 
vote  on  the  passing  of  the  bill.  I  repeat,  the 
paper  in  question  refers  solely  to  the  conduct 
and  views  of  the  delegation,  as  integral  and 
substantive  members  of  a  compound  body, 
without  any  reference  to  the  votes  of  either  of 
them  upon  the  bill,  with  which  it  is  no  other- 
wise connected  than  as  the  occurrence  of  the 
biU  in  the  orders  of  the  day  has  furnished  a  fit 
opportunity  for  its  presentation  to  the  House. 

I  supported  the  appropriation  for  the  new 
treaty,  without  thereby  yielding,  or  intending 
to  yield,  any  sanction  to  the  course  which  had 
aimed  to  abrogate  the  first,  and  consummate 
the  last,  compact.  '  The  President  and  Senate 
had  acted  in  this  affair  within  their  own  pecu- 
liar province ;  and  upon  their  own  responsibil- 
ity. The  Eepresentatives  of  Georgia  had  been, 
and  were,  placed  in  a  singular  and  delicate  sit- 
uation. For  one,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  aid 
in  realizing  to  my  State,  all  the  advantages 
which  the  second  treaty  might  produce,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  exercise  the  consistent  right 
of  protesting,  in  her  behalf,  as  a  sovereign 
community,  against  any  implication  of  a  sur- 
render of  the  benefits  she  might  be  supposed  to 
have  acquired  by  the  first.  Whatever  those 
rights,  against  the  implied  concession  of  which 
we  ask  to  be  permitted  to  guard,  I  hope  they 
will  be  temperately  asserted,  and  constitution- 
ally secured.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  may  be  competent  to  decide  the  un- 
fortunate contest,  if  any  shall  arise.  As  to  the 
objection  to  what  we  claim  in  this  instance,  on 
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the  ground  of  danger  of  inconvenience  from 
the  precedent,  I  esteem  it  inconsiderable.  No 
sucli  case  had  ever  before  occurred  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  country.  None  such  is  likely  to 
occur  hereafter.  I  hope  the  House  will  accord 
to  us  the  privilege  which  we  ask. 

The  question  was  then  taken,  and  the  resolu- 
tion adopted — ayes  83,  noes  61. 


Feidat,  May  12. 
Accounts  of  Mr.  Monroe.  . 

The  House  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  "for  the  relief  of  James  Monroe;" 
■which  is  as  follows : 

"Be  it  enacted,  ^c,  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  re- 
quired to  cause  to  be  paid  to  James  Monroe,  out  of 
any  unappropriated  moneys  in  the  Treasury,  the 
sum  of  fifteen  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  dollars  and  thirty-five  cents,  with  interest 
from  the  third  day  of  December,  eighteen  hundred 
and  ten,  until  paid." 

Mr.  Satjndees  proceeded  to  state  his  objec- 
tions to  several  items  of  the  bill,  particularly 
the  allowance  of  $2,Y50,  for  salary,  from  1st 
January,  lYOT,  when  Mr.  Monroe  obtained  his 
audience  of  leave  at  the  Court  of  France,  till 
the  20th  of  April,  when  he  embarked  for  the 
United  States ;  also,  to  the  allowance  of 
$437  68,  for  contingent  expenses,  while  Mr. 
Monroe  was  detained  in  England,  (after  the 
attack  on  the  Chesapeake.)  He  concluded  by 
moving  to  strike  out  the  sum  appropriated, 
leaving  the  blank  to  be  filled  with  some  less 
amount. 

Mr.  Mekoer  advocated,  with  great  warmth, 
the  whole  bill,  replying,  at  length,  to  the  objec- 
tions, and  strongly  urging  the  justice  of  the 
claim.  He  eulogized  the  character  of  Mr. 
Monroe,  and  insisted  on  the  value  and  impor- 
tance of  his  diplomatic  services,  &c. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  striking  out 
the  allowance  of  interest,  and  decided  in  the 
affirmative,  by  yeas  and  nays,  90  to  73. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Saitndbes  now  renewed  his  motion  to 
strike  out  the  sum  appropriated. 

Before  the  question  was  taken,  Mr.  Living- 
BTON  rose,  and  said : 

Sir :  While  I  feel  grateful  for  the  handsome, 
and  I  hope  I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  the  mer- 
ited eulogium,  which  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia has  paid  to  the  character  of  my  deceased 
brother,  I  must  not  omit  to  rectify  one  error 
into  which  the  gentleman  has  inadvertently 
fallen,  in  stating  the  great  services  which  the 
late  President  had  rendered  to  his  country — 
services  which  no  one  apppreciatcs  at  a  higher 
rate  than  I  do,  and  in  the  performance  of 
which,  part  of  the  debt  which  we  are  now 
about  to  pay  was  incurred.  In  enumerating 
these  services,  the  gentleman  adverted  to  his 
special  mission  for  making  the  Louisiana  treaty, 
and  stated  that,  until  his  arrival,  the  resident 
Minister,  with  all  his  exertions,  had  been  able 


to  effect  nothing;  that  the  debts  due  to  our 
citizens  remained  unpaid ;  and  he  gives  us  to 
understand  that  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana 
must  be  attributed  to  the  exertions  and  diplo- 
matic skill  of  Mr.  Monroe.  Now,  sir,  with 
the  most  sincere  desire  to  do  justice  to  the  im- 
portant services  that  gentleman  has  rendered 
to  his  country,  and  with  the  greatest  reluctance 
to  say  any  thing  that  might  seem  to  operate 
against  the  bill  for  his  relief,  which  I  shall  sup- 
port by  my  vote,  and  would  by  my  arguments, 
if  I  could  suggest  any  more  convincing  than 
those  which  have  been  so  ably  and  eloquently 
urged  by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia ;  I  yet 
have  a  duty  to  perform,  which  obliges  me  to 
give  to  the  House  some  account  of  the  state  of 
the  negotiation  with  France  at  the  time  of  Mr. 
Monroe's  arrival.  It  may,  besides  the  principal 
object  I  have  in  view,  be  interesting  as  a  his- 
torical fact. 

The  statement  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  of  the  hopeless  state  of  the  negotia- 
tion, is  perfectly  correct,  if  applied  to  a  time 
somewhat  anterior  to  Mr.   Monroe's  arrival. 
An  indifference  to  our  complaints,  evasions  of 
the  clearest  claims  upon  their  justice,  inatten- 
tion to  the  most  urgent  representations,  for  a 
long  time  characterized  the   conduct  of  the 
French  Cabinet.     Disgusted  with  all  these  dip- 
lomatic manoeuvres  of  the  Ministers,  Mr.  Liv- 
ingston resolved  on  a  bold  and  unusual  meas- 
ure :  the  expression  of  a  sincere  admiration  for 
the  character  of  the  extraordinary  man  who 
was  then  at  the  head  of  the  Government  of 
France ;  a  prudent  resolve  to  have  no  pohtical 
connection  with,  and  to  give  no  countenance 
to  any  party  there,  more  particularly  to  that 
which,    calling    itself    Eepublican,    naturally 
looked  for  aid  from  the  Minister  of  a  Republic. 
An  established  reputation  for  honor  and  integ- 
rity, and  celebrity  as  a  man  of  literature  and 
science,  had  given  him  a   personal  influence 
with  the  First  Consul,  of  which  he  was  deter- 
mined to  try  the  extent.     He  had  studied  his 
character,  and  thought  that,  if  he  could  enlist 
the  military  pride  and  love  of  fame  which  en- 
tered so  largely  into  the  formation  of  that 
character,  on  the  side  of  justice,  that  much 
might  be  done.     Leaving,  therefore,  the  beaten 
route  of  official  notes  to  Ministers,  he  addressed 
the  principal  himself.     He  made  a  short  and 
plain,  but  forcible,  statement  of  the  claims  of 
our  citizens ;  he  showed  the  injustice  that  had 
been  done  to  them ;  he  adroitly  availed  himself 
of  the  national  interest  that  had  been  excited 
in  favor  of  France ;  showed  the  value  of  the 
supplies  (on  which  some  of  our  claims  were 
founded)  to  her  colonies  ;  contrasted  the  confi- 
dence and  good  faith  of  our  citizens,  with  the 
rapacity  and  infidelity  to  engagements,  with 
which  they  had  been  received,  and  the  antici- 
pated payment  of  our  engagement  to  France, 
with  her  delays,  and  refusals  to  do  us  justice ; 
hinted  at  the  advantage  which  England  might 
make  of  the  unfriendly  disposition  which  such 
conduct  was  calculated  to  excite ;    and  con- 
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eluded  with  a  short  appeal  to  the  feelings  of 
the  First  Consul,  on  those  points  in  which  he 
knew  he  could  most  sensibly  be  touched — ^his 
personal  reputation,  the  dishonor  of  breaking 
engagements  he  himself  had  made,  the  reputa- 
tion to  be  acquired  by  a  strict  performance  of 
contracts,  and  the  necessity  of  preserving  the 
word  of  a  soldier  and  a  man  of  honor.  After 
urging  these  considerations,  in  the  strongest 
manner,  it  was  suggested  that,  if  the  embar- 
rassments of  the  Treasury,  naturally  resulting 
from  a  long  and  expensive  war,  just  then 
closed,  and  the  prospect  of  its  renewal,  should 
render  the  payment  or  the  funding  of  the  debt 
inconvenient,  that  means  might  be  found,  (evi- 
dently pointing  to  a  purchase  of  Louisiana,) 
which  would  not  only  satisfy  our  claims,  but 
relieve  some  of  the  exigencies  of  the  State. 
To  this  was  added,  the  risk  of  losing  the  colo- 
ny, if  war,  then  daily  expected,  should  again 
break  out.  These,  with  other  considerations, 
were  strongly  urged  in  the  letter.  This  ad- 
dress, although  not  in  the  usual  course  of  di- 
plomacy, was  well  received,  and  seems  to  have 
had  the  effect'  that  was  expected :  for  a  com- 
munication was  immediately  made  to  the  Min- 
ister, in  which  none  of  the  usual  evasions  or 
subterfuges  were  resorted  to :  it  contained  an 
explicit  promise  that  the  American  claims 
should  be  honorably  adjusted  and  speedily 
paid.  To  prevent  speculation,  as  well  as  to 
create  an  additional  tie  on  the  French  Govern- 
ment, Mr.  Livingston  immediately  gave  notice 
to  the  agents  of  the  claimants  in  France,  that 
he  had  received  a  promise,  on  which  he  relied, 
I  for  their  payment ;  and  at  the  same  time  wrote 
to  the  United  States,  giving  a  similar  notice, 
desiring  it  to  be  made  public,  and  advising  the 
creditors  not  to  part  with  their  debts.  This 
was  in  the  latter  part  of  February  or  the  be- 
ginning of  March.  Mr.  Monroe  did  not  arrive 
in  Paris  until  tlie  12th  of  April  following. 
After  this  promise  of  payment,  Mr.  Livingston 
did  not  cease  to  urge  its  fulfilment,  and,  besides 
the  usual  and  obvious  arguments  contained  in 
his  former  notes,  he  stated  that  he  had  the  per- 
sonal engagement  of  the  First  Consul,  on 
which  he  had  so  much  relied,  that  he  had  com- 
mitted himself  to  his  countrymen  for  its  punc- 
tual performance ;  that  the  season  for  evasions 
and  delays  was  past ;  and  that  he  had  the  full- 
est confidence  in  the  honor  and  faith  that  had 
been  pledged  for  doing  justice  to  his  country- 
men. Thus  urged  for  the  performance  of  a 
promise  which  he  himself  considered  as  an 
honorable  one,  but  without  the  means  of  per- 
forming it  in  one  way,  the  First  Consul  re- 
solved to  comply  with  it  in  the  other,  that  had 
been  suggested  by  the  Minister ;  and  there  is 
the  strongest  reason  to  believe  that  a  resolution 
to  sell  was  taken  in  Council  some  days  before 
Mr.  Monroe  arrived  in  France;  but  what  Is 
certain,  is,  that  the  day  before  his  arrival  in 
Paris,  the  cession  of  Louisiana  was  proposed  to 
Mr.  Livingston,  by  Talleyrand.  Mr.  L.  had 
then  heard,  either  that  Mr.  Monroe  had  arrived 


at  Havre,  or  was  hourly  expected,  with  powers 
on  that  subject,  and,  of  course,  declined  any 
explicit  answer  until  he  should  arrive.  Talley- 
rand then  pretended  that  he  spoke  without  au- 
thority. But,  within  two  days  after,  so  urgent 
was  the  French  Cabinet  to  conclude  the  sale, 
that  one  of  the  French  Ministry,  an  old  and  in- 
timate friend  of  Mr.  Livingston,  called  on  him 
the  day  or  the  day  after  Mr.  Monde's  arrival, 
but  before  he  had  presented  his  credentials, 
before  he  had  taken,  or  could  take,  a  single 
step  in  the  negotiation,  and  explicitly  offered, 
by  authority  of  the  First  Consul,  to  cede  the 
province,  for  a  sum  very  little  beyond  that 
which  was  afterwards  agreed  to  be  given  by 
Mr.  Monroe  and  Mr.  Livingston.  The  way 
was  paved  for  this  important  acquisition,  by 
official  notes,  indirect  communications,  and 
printed  essays,  showing  the  little  value  of  Lou- 
isiana to  France,  the  question  that  would  arise 
with  the  United  States  relative  to  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  right  of  deposit 
secm-ed  to  us  by  Spain,  and  the  certainty  of  its 
conquest,  if  the  war  should  be  renewed  with 
Great  Britain.  So  that,  when  Mr.  Monroe's 
health  permitted  him,  after  his  arrival,  to  take 
part  in  the  negotiation,  every  thing  was  done, 
but  fixing  the  price.  In  this  he  co-operated 
with  Mr.  Livingston,  and  they  produced  a  dim- 
inution from  12,000,000,  exclusive  of  our  own 
claims,  which  was  the  sum  demanded,  to 
1,000,000,  also  exclusive  of  those  claims.  The 
results  of  that  treaty  have  been  most  beneficial 
to  the  United  States.  The  measures  and  argu- 
ments wtich  led  to  it,  have  frequently  been 
detailed  to  me  by  my  deceased  relation.  He 
foresaw  the  advantages  that  must  result  to  this 
country  from  the  acquisition,  and  he  felt  an 
honest  pride  in  having  been  instrumental  in  ob- 
taining it. 

The  question  was  then  put  on  striking  out, 
and  decided  in  the  negative — ayes  50,  noes  92. 

The  question  then  recurring  on  ordering  the 
bill  to  a  third  reading,  it  was  taken,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LoxG,  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  de- 
cided in  the  affirmative — ayes  103,  noes  5T. 

So  the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading. 

The  House  then  adjourned,  to  meet  at  six 
o'clock.  The  remainder  of  the  day  was  spent 
in  the  discussion  of  private  bills. 


Tuesday,  May  16. 

Bahama  Banks,  Florida  Reefs,  and  Mole-in^ 

the-  Wall. 

The  House  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
the  resolutions  offered  yesterday  by  Mr.  Liv- 
ingston, viz : 

"Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be  requested  to  inform  this  House  -whether 
any  engagement  has  been  made  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain,  in  consequence  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  tiiis  House,  of  the  23d  December,  1823,  re- 
questing that  a  negotiation  should  be  opened  for 
the  cession  of  certain  Keys  on  the  Bahama  Banks." 
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"  Resolved,  That  the  President  be  requested  to 
open  a  negotiation  with  the  Spanish  Government 
for  the  cession  of  a  proper  situation  for  a  Light- 
House  on  one  of  the  Double-Headed-Shot  Keys,  to 
be  used  solely  for  the  purpose  of  such  Light-House." 

Mr.  FoESTTH  asked  for  a  division ;  and  the 
question  was  accordingly  stated  on  agreeing  to 
the  first  of  the  resolutions. 

The  firs%  resolution  being  under  considera- 
tion— 

Mr.  LrvisrosTON  said,  that  it  grew  out  of  a 
measure  adopted  on  the  23d  December,  1823, 
on  which  day,  two  resolutions,  which  he  had 
the  honor  to  propose,  were  adopted  by  the 
House.  By  the  first,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  requested  to  open  a  negotia- 
tion with  the  Government  of  Great  Britain,  for 
the  cession  of  a  part  of  the  island  of  Abaca, 
near  a  place  called  the  Hole-in-the-'Wall,  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  thereon  a  light-house, 
and  to  be  used  solely  for  that  purpose,  and  also 
for  leave  to  place  buoys  on  the  Bahama  Banks, 
for  the  purpose  of  marking  the  ship  channel 
across  them.  In  consequence  of  this  resolu- 
tion, the  President  gave  instructions  to  Mr. 
Eush,  our  Minister  in  London,  who  immediate- 
ly made  the  application ;  but,  contrary  to  every 
reasonable  expectation,  it  proved  a  fruitless 
one.  Immediately  after  the  acquisition  of 
Plorida,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
made  provision  for  building  light-houses  and 
stationing  floating  lights,  fixing  beacons  and 
anchoring  buoys,  along  the  dangerous  coast  of 
Florida,  which  forms  the  north  and  the  west 
limit  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  at  the  point  where 
the  irregularity  and  rapidity  of  its  current 
makes  it  most  dangerous.  The  advantages  of 
these  measures  were  not  confined  to  our  own 
navigation ;  that  of  all  the  world,  trading  to 
the  West  Indies,  and  to  the  ports  of  Mexico, 
were  equally  benefited  by  them ;  but  no  nation 
enjoyed  this  benefit  in  a  greater  degree  than 
Great  Britain ;  all  her  homeward  trade  re- 
turned through  the  Gulf;  that  trade  was  of 
immense  value,  and  it  was  therefore  reasonable 
to  expect  that,  in  consideration  of  our  lighting 
one  side  of  this  dangerous  passage,  at  our  ex- 
pense, she  would  make  no  difiiculty  of  ceding 
to  us  a  few  yards  square  of  barren  rock,  on 
which  we  might  expend  other  suras  of  our  own 
money,  in  making  similar  establishments  on 
the  other  side  of  the  passage.  Contrary  to 
every  reasonable  expectation,  this  was  denied ; 
but  we  were  told  that,  if  we  would  agree  to 
pay  them  a  toll,  they  would  build  the  light- 
houses themselves.  This,  as  they  must  have 
known,  was,  without  hesitation,  declined;  and 
here  the  negotiation,  as  the  result  was  com- 
municated by  the  President  to  the  House, 
rested. 

The  object  of  the  first  resolution,  Mr.  L.  sta- 
ted, was,  to  know  whether  any  further  pro- 
gress had  been  made  since  that  time.  If,  said 
Mr.  L.,  it  shall  appear  that  Great  Britain  should 
persevere  in  the  narrow,  contracted  policy, 
which  dictated  her  answer  to  our  application — 


if  money  is  her  object,  it  must  be  furnished ; 
not  in  the  shape  of  toll,  that  would  be  too  de- 
grading ;  but  a  sum  in  gross,  equal  to  the  cost 
of  the  buildings,  and  to  the  capital  sufficient  to 
produce  an  interest  equal  to  the  annual  cost  of 
supporting  them,  must  be  paid ;  and  the  House, 
on  seeing  such  a  state  of  things,  would  un- 
doubtedly provide  the  necessary  funds.  Our 
increasing  commerce  in  that  quarter,  renders  it 
necessary  that  the  outward  bound  passage,  near 
the  Banks,  as  well  as  the  homeward  course, 
through  the  Stream,  should  be  lighted  like  a 
street.  Let  Great  Britain,  if  she  thought  it 
consistent  with  her  dignity,  enjoy  this  advan- 
tage, at  our  expense.  It  is  one  we  must  incur, 
not  only  for  the  interest  of  our  commerce,  but 
for  the  greater  one  of  humanity ;  and  it  would 
be  no  drawback  on  the  satisfaction  we  must 
feel,  from  a  knowledge  that,  by  our  care  and 
at  our  expense,  hundreds  of  valuable  lives  were 
saved — it  would  be  no  diminution,  I  say,  of 
pleasure,  this  circumstance  must  afibrd,  that 
many  of  those  thus  saved  were  subjects  of  the 
power  that  churlishly  refused  to  concur  in  a 
work,  equally  demanded  by  humanity  and  in- 
terest. It  would,  perhaps,  diminish  the  profits 
of  some  seventy  or  eighty  owners  of  wreckers, 
and  force  some  five  or  six  hundred  black  or 
white  British  Bahama  sailors  to  find  other  em- 
ployment. But  I  cannot,  sir,  I  will  not,  be- 
lieve that  this  contemptible  interest  had  any 
influence  upon  the  measures  of  the  English 
Government — I  rather  wish  to  believe  that  the 
subject  was  not  fully  understood,  and  that  we 
shall  soon  hear  that  an  answer,  more  conform- 
able to  the  good  intelligence  that  reigns  be- 
tween the  two  powers,  has  been  given.  I  will 
only  now  remark,  that  the  United  States  has 
provided  for  the  erection  and  support  of  four 
light-houses  and  one  floating  light,  besides 
buoys  and  beacons,  on  our  side  of  the  stream, 
and  that  all  we  desire  is  the  liberty  to  erect  one 
on  a  bare  rock,  on  which  nothing  but  a  sea-bird 
can  at  present  rest. 

While  I  am  up,  in  order  to  avoid  again 
troubling  the  House,  I  will  say  a  word  or  two 
on  the  subject  of  the  second  resolution,  al- 
though it  is  not  immediately  under  considera- 
tion. At  the  point  where  the  Gulf  Stream 
(which  to  this  place  preserves  an  eastwardly 
course)  turns  to  the  north,  there  are  certain 
bare  rocks,  without  a  rood  of  earth  upon  them; 
some  nearly  level  with  the  sea,  others  rising 
abruptly  a  few  feet  above  it ;  separated  from 
each  other  by  very  narrow  but  deep  channels, 
and  from  the  Bahama  Banks  by  a  wide,  navi- 
gable passage,  and  from  a  sandy  island  called 
Key  Sal,  by  a  very  narrow  one.  These  rocks 
are  called  the  Double-headed-shot  Keys.  Their 
position  renders  them  extremely  dangerous  to 
navigation  in  their  present  state ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  would  make  them  an  invaluable 
point  of  departm-e,  if  one  of  them  was  crowned 
with  an  elevated  light. 

At  the  time,  before  referred  to,  I  had  the 
honor  of  drawing  the  attention  of  the  House 
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to  this  position,  and  tliey  passed  another  reso- 
lution, founded  on  the  situation  and  nature  of 
these  rocks,  unoccupied  and  unfit  for  occupa- 
tion for  any  other  purpose  but  that  of  a  light- 
house, separated  from  the  banks  and  islands  by 
a  deep  channel — and  they  directed  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  inquire  whether  they  might 
not,  according  to  the  laws  of  nations,  be  taken 
by  the  right  of  occupation,  and  used  for  that 
purpose.  In  answer  to  this,  we  got  no  opinion, 
but  a  correspondence  between  Commodore  Por- 
ter and  the  Captain-General  of  Cuba,  by  which 
it  appears  that  the  Double-headed-shot  Keys 
were  claimed  by  Spain,  as  an  appendage  to 
Key  Sal;  and,  from  the  friendly  disposition 
shown  by  that  correspondence,  it  was  hoped 
that  Spain  would  prove  more  accommodating 
than  Great  Britain  had  shown  herself  on  a  sim- 
ilar occasimi ;  and  on  this,  was  founded  the 
second  resolution. 

Mr.  L.  said  he  was  sure  he  need  not  urge  the 
importance  of  the  subject  embraced  by  these 
resolutions,  not  only  to  the  port  he  represent- 
ed, but  to  the  whole  commercial  interest  of 
the  Union.  They  had  repeatedly  shown  that 
they  felt  this  importance,  and  had  acted,  in 
consequence  of  it,  precisely  in  the  mode  point- 
ed out  by  these  resolutions.  It  was  in  evidence 
before  the  House,  that,  in  the  last  year  alone, 
more  than  half  a  million  of  property,  and  many 
valuable  lives,  had  been  lost  in  this  navigation, 
which,  from  being  one  of  the  most  dangerous, 
could  be  made,  by  proper  precautions,  the  most 
safe  on  the  ocean. 

The  first  of  the  above  resolutions  was  then 
agreed  to. 

The  second  of  these  resolutions  being  under 
consideration — 

Mr.  FoESTTH  said,  the  resolution  related  to  a 
subject  no  doubt  of  interest  to  the  section  of 
the  country  represented  by  the  mover,  and  to 
the  navigators  along  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  There  would  be  no  doubt  of  the  pro- 
priety of  Executive  attention  to  it,  but  Mr.  F. 
believed  it  was  altogether  irregular  for  the 
House  to  request  the  President  to  exercise  any 
of  his  constitutional  powers.  It  had  been 
done,  it  was  true,  but  very  unprofitably.  If 
we  can  properly  request  the  President  to  nego- 
tiate in  small  matters,  we  can  in  great ;  if  we 
can  request  him  to  negotiate  with  foreign  pow- 
ers, we  can  request  him  to  perform  any  other 
of  his  Executive  duties ;  remove  an  obnoxious 
officer ;  place  a  particular  and  favorite  construc- 
tion on  an  act  of  Congress ;  appoint  a  favored  per- 
son to  a  vacant  ofBce,  &c.  It  had  even  been  doubt- 
ed in  the  House,  during  the  session,  whether  we 
could  properly  express  an  opinion  on  particular 
subjects  of  foreign  intercourse.  Mr.  F.'s  doc- 
trine on  this  point  had  been  fully  explained, 
but,  as  he  had  been  grossly  misrepresented,  he 
would  state,  in  a  word,  what  it  was.  The 
power  of  the  House  to  express  its  opinion,  was 
undoubted.  Mr.  F.  thought  it  never  should  be 
exercised,  to  urge  the  Executive  to  negotiation. 
There  was  always  a  sufHcient  proneness  to  act 


in  the  Executive ;  it  should  be  exerted  to  re- 
strain Executive  action,  when  it  threatened 
injury  to  the  public. 

The  second  resolution  was  then  also  agreed  to. 


Thfesdat,  May  18. 
The  Late  Commodore  Perry. 

Mr.  Peteb  offered  the  following : 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  be  in- 
etrticted  to  cause  the  remains  of  Commodore  Oliver 
Hazard  Perry  to  be  removed  from  the  island  of 
Trinidad,  in  a  public  vessel  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  have  the  same  conveyed  to  Newport,  in  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island. 

The  question  of  consideration  being  demand- 
ed, it  was  decided  in  the  aflirmative. 

Mr.  Petee,  in  submitting  the  resolution,  ob- 
served, that,  as  a  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina, before  him,  had  received  a  letter  from  the 
widow  of  Commodore  Perry,  written  subse- 
quently to  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Na- 
val Affairs,  in  which  that  lady  had  expressed 
the  most  anxious  desire  for  the  removal  of  the 
remains  of  her  husband  to  the  soil  of  that 
country  whose  fame  he  had  so  highly  honored 
and  enriched,  he  hoped  that  the  resolution 
would  now  pass  without  opposition. 

Mr.  HAjnLTON  said :  I  rise,  sir,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  confirming  what  my  friend  from  Mary- 
land has  stated  to  the  House.  It  is  true  that  I 
have  received  a  letter  from  the  widow  of  our 
lamented  Perry,  and  I  wish  it  were  in  my 
power,  without  violating  the  sacredness  and 
seclusion  of  those  griefs  I  am  bound  to  respect, 
to  read  this  letter  to  those  who  now  hear  me : 
for  it  would  not  only  show  the  keen  solicitude 
with  which  she  cherishes  the  accomplishment 
of  the  purpose  of  the  resolution,  but  of  what 
sort  of  eloquence  that  is,  which  springs  from 
the  sorrows  of  a  widowed  h'eart. 

I  hope  that  the  House  will  indulge  me  with 
one  word  more.  The  Committee  on  ISTaval 
Affairs,  to  whom  the  resolution  was  referred 
which  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  offered 
some  weeks  since,  appear  not  to  have  compre- 
hended the  object  which  we  had  in  view.  My 
friend  and  myself  knew,  perfectly  well,  that, 
as  neither  legislation  nor  appropriation  was  re- 
quu-ed,  it  was  fully  within  the  competency  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  have  ordered 
some  one  of  the  vessels  attached  to  the  "West 
India  squadron  to  touch  at  Trinidad,  and  there 
to  receive  the  remains  of  our  countryman,  that 
have  so  long  slumbered  under  the  protecting 
chivalry  and  veneration  of  those  who  were 
once  that  very  enemy  whom,  for  ns,  he  con- 
quered. But,  we  confess,  we  liad  a  higher  aim. 
It  was,  that  this  removal  should  not  be  done  in 
secrecy,  as  a  mere  offering  to  private  affection, 
but  as  a  token  of  public  gratitude  and  esteem ; 
that  we  might  obtain  a  distinct  and  feeling  ex- 
pression of  the  sentiments  of  this  House ;  that 
we  might  here  say  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Na- 
vy, go  on,  and  discharge  the  duties  of  this  pious 
office :  for  the  little  bark,  however  humble  it 
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may  be,  which  sails  in  quest  of  remains  as  dear 
to  this  country  as  those  of  Patroclus  to  the  son 
of  Peleus,  carries,  with  the  cypress  around  its 
banner,  the  sorrows  and  the  sympathies  of  a 
■whole  people. 

I  know,  sir,  that  a  cold  pliilosophy  tells  us, 
it  matters  not  where  the  poor  dust,  of  which 
this  body  is  composed,  moulders  into  a  clod  of 
the  valley ;  but  the  instincts  and  affections  of 
the  human  heart  instruct  us  in  a  more  amiable 
and  gratifying  lesson.  The  spot  which  holds 
the  ashes  of  the  great  and  good  man  is  not 
alone  a  landmark  where  private  affection  may 
pour  forth  even  "  the  luxury  of  its  woe,"  by 
dierishing  such  memorials  "  for  secret  looks 
and  solitary  enjoyment,"  but  it  is  as  it  were  a 
living  school,  where  patriotism  may  learn 
something  of  its  duties,  and  virtue  some  of  its 
rewards.  It  is  not,  therefore,  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose that  his  widow  may  be  permitted  to  weep 
over  the  urn  of  her  departed  husband — that 
the  parent  who  gave  him  birth,  stricken  with 
grief  and  age,  may  bend  over  his  tomb,  and,  in 
the  bitterness  of  her  heart,  deplore  the  sad  re- 
versal of  the  order  of  nature,  that  had  called 
her  to  mourn  over  the  loss  of  such  a  child — or, 
that  even  his  sons  may  lay  their  heads  upon 
the  verdant  sod  that  rests  npon  his  bosom,  and, 
at  once,  in  the  sorrows  of  their  bereavement, 
and  in  the  pride  of  his  name,  bless  the  Al- 
mighty God  that  he  had  made  him  such  a  man. 
No,  it  is,  that  the  grave  of  Perry  may  become 
one  of  the  shrines  of  our  country,  where  those 
who  start  in  the  race  of  honor  and  glory  may 
go  to  pay  their  fond  and  useful  pilgrimages — 
that  they  may  learn  how  noble  efforts  are  to 
be  made,  how  the  glorious  palm  is  to  be  won. 

Let  us,  then,  give  our  cheering  sympathy, 
with  cordial  unanimity,  to  this  too  long  neg- 
lected purpose,  and  restore  the  ashes  of  our 
friend  to  that  beautiful  island,  the  spot  of  his 
birth,  where  they  may  sleep,  guarded  by  the 
valor,  and  cherished  by  the  gratitude  of  its 
people. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Nbn-Besidents'  Land  in  Arhinsaa. 

Mr.  Steong-  moved  to  discharge  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  from  the  bill  "  concerning 
lands  in  the  Territories  of  the  United  States, 
belonging  to  non-residents." 

The  motion  prevailed ;  and  the  question  be- 
ing on  ordering  the  bill  to  its  third  reading — 

Mr.  Conway  said  he  was  son-y  that  the  bill 
before  the  House  had  been  called  up  out  of  its 
order.  It  was  not  expected  by  him,  and  he 
was,  therefore,  not  prepared,  at  this  moment, 
to  present  to  the  House  his  olijections  to  ifs 
passage.  Those  objections  could  not  be  made 
properly,  without  a  particular  reference  to  the 
revenue  laws  of  Arkansas ;  and  he  had  not  them 
here :   they  were  at  his  room  among  his  books. 

Under  these  circumstances,  said  Mr.  C,  I 
can  only  submit  to  the  House,  in  general  tenns, 
what  I  have  to  say  upon  tlie  subject.  The  first 
and  greatest  objection  that  I  have  to  the  pro- 


posed law,  is,  that  it  will  derange  the  whole 
revenue  system  of  Arkansas,  and  consume,  in 
its  operations,  the  whole  tax  on  non-resident 
lands ;  or  throw  upon  the  proprietors  of  those 
lands  an  expense  much  greater  than  they  have 
now  to  pay.  By  the  laws  of  Arkansas,  the 
assessment  is  made  in  January  of  each  year, 
and-  the  sheriffs  of  the  counties  enter  into 
bonds  to  collect  and  pay  over  the  taxes  to  the 
Treasurer,  and  to  settle  with  the  Auditor  by 
the  first  of  December ;  and,  if  the  tax  on  lands 
cannot  be  collected,  without  doing  so,  the 
sheriff  is  authorized  to  sell  as  much  of  the  land 
as  wiU  pay  the  amount  due,  the  sale  to  take 
place  on  the  first  Monday  of  November ;  sixty 
days'  notice  being  given  of  the  sale,  by  pub- 
lishing a  list  of  the  lands  in  some  newspaper 
in  the  Territory.  Lands  thus  sold  are  redeem- 
able for  twelve  months  from  thexlay  of  sale, 
by  refunding  to  the  purchaser  his  money,  with 
interest,  and  one  hundred  per  cent,  per  annum. 

By  the  organic  law  of  Arkansas,  all  the  mil- 
itary bounty  lands  are  exempt  from  taxation 
for  three  years,  from  the  date  of  the  patent, 
and  not  one  tract  has  ever  been  sold  under  four 
years,  from  the  date  of  the  patent ;  and  yet  the 
Territory  is  charged  with  being  cruel  and  op- 
pressive in  its  revenue  laws. 

The  General  Assembly  meets  but  once  in 
two  years :  its  last  session  was  in  the  month  of 
October  of  the  present  year.  Pass  this  bill, 
and  an  extra  session  must  be  held  to  change 
the  revenue  laws  to  suit  its  provisions.  This 
will  cost  some  five  or  six  thousand  dollars — a 
sum  which  the  Territory  is  unable  to  pay. 

"When  the  Committee  on  the  Territories  was 
instructed  by  a  resolntion  submitted  by  the 
honorable  gentleman  from  Connecticut,  (Mr. 
ToMLiNsoir,)  to  inquire  into  this  subject,  I  sub- 
mitted a  resolution,  which  was  referred,  by 
order  of  the  House,  to  the  same  committee,  to 
inquire  into  the  expediency  of  making  an  ap- 
propriation to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Legis- 
lative Department  of  Arkansas.  The  report 
of  the  committee,  it  will  be  recollected,  was 
unfavorable ;  and  yet  an  appropriation  is  made 
annually  of  more  than  five  thousand  dollars  to 
meet  similar  expenses  in  Michigan  and  Florida. 
How  it  happens  that  this  spirit  of  favoritism 
exists,  I  cannot  tell.  The  General  Government 
has  never  paid  one  cent  of  the  expenses  of  the 
Legislative  Department  of  Arkansas ;  the  whole 
has  been  thrown  upon  the  people  of  that  Ter- 
ritory ;  and  now  it  is  proposed  to  add  to  that 
expense,  by  com.pelling  the  Territory,  at  an  un- 
reasonable time,  to  change  its  laws. 

One  provision  of  the  bill  before  the  House  is, 
that  the  lands  of  non-residents,  on  which  taxes 
have  not  been  paid,  shall  be  advertised  once  a 
week,  for  six  months,  in  some  newspaper  m 
the  Territory.  This  single  provision  will  cre- 
ate an  expense  of  about  three  dollars  twenty- 
five  cents  per  tract ;  the  tax  is  two  dollars  and 
forty  cents ;  and  another  part  of  the  biU  pro- 
poses to  give  to  your  agent  one  dollar  as  a  fee 
for  redeeming  the  land  after  it  is  sold :  these 
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sums,  added  together,  make  six  dollars  sixty- 
five  cents  tax  on  each  quarter  section  of  land, 
per  annum.  If  this  was  all,  it  might  be  borne, 
perhaps,  by  the  land  proprietor  without  com- 
plaint ;  but  your  law  will  create  other  expenses 
which  must  be  paid  by  him.  You  require  the 
Government  to  transmit  to  this  place  a  list  of 
the  lands  taxed,  and  of  those  sold  annually  for 
taxes.  Some  person  must  be  employed  by  the 
Territory  to  perform  the  labor  of  preparing 
those  lists,  and  that  person  must  be  paid  for 
his  services.  The  agent,  too,  who  is  to  reside 
at  the  seat  of  the  General  Government,  is  to 
receive  three  per  cent,  of  the  amount  collected 
by  him.  Now,  sir,  put  all  these  sums  together, 
and  it  shows,  conclusively,  that  your  law  will, 
in  its  operations,  as  I  have  before  stated,  con- 
sume the  whole  of  the  tax  on  non-resident 
lands,  or  throw  upon  the  proprietors  of  those 
lands  a  great  additional  expense,  which  I  should 
consider  unjust  and  cruel  on  your  part. 

These  objections  alone  ought,  I  think,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  induce  the  House  to  reject  the  biU ; 
but  there  are  others  which  should  be  conclu- 
sive in  bringing  the  minds  of  the  members  to 
that  determination.  It  is  novel  and  unprece- 
dented in  its  character.  I  wUl  ask  you,  sir, 
when  did  Congress  before  dream  of  appointing 
a  Collector  of  the  Eevenue  for  a  Territory,  to 
reside  fifteen  hundred  miles  from  the  Territo- 
rial seat  of  Government ;  and  who,  in  his 
character  as  an  officer,  is  to  be  perfectly  inde- 
pendent of  the  Territory?  It  must  be  an- 
swered, that  nothing  of  the  kind  was  ever  pro- 
posed until  it  was  thought  of  for  Arkansas. 
"What  would  become  of  your  law  and  your 
agent,  if  the  Territory  was  to  exempt  the  lands 
of  non-residents  from  taxes  ?  This  power  it 
certainly  possesses :  or  do  you  claim  the  right 
to  compel  the  Territory  to  continue  the  tax,  to 
give  your  agent  business  and  fees  ?  I  cannot 
think  that  such  a  claim  wQl  be  set  up,  when  it 
is  known  that  you  cannot,  by  a  law  of  Con- 
gress, tax  the  people  of  a  Territory  without 
their  consent :  and  here,  on  this  floor,  they  are 
not  allowed  to  vote. 

The  General  Assembly  of  Arkansas  might,  I 
say,  with  propriety,  appoint  an  agent,  to  reside 
at  the  seat  of  the  General  Government,  or  at 
any  other  point  in  the  Union,  to  collect  taxes 
from  non-resident  proprietors  of  lands  in  that 
Territory ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  Congress 
cannot,  with  propriety,  do  so.  You  can,  sir, 
exempt  those  lands  from  taxes  altogether,  if 
you  choose  to  do  so ;  and  I  should  greatly  pre- 
fer such  a  law,  provided  you  will  appropriate 
money  out  of  your  Treasury  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Legislative  Department  of  the 
Government  of  Arkansas.  The  bounty  which 
you  gave  to  your  soldiers  for  their  services  in 
the  late  war,  was  a  national  one ;  and  any  ex- 
traordinary indulgence  which  is  granted  to 
them  now,  should  also  be  national,  and  not  at 
the  expense  of  a  few  thousand  inhabitants  of 
one  of  your  remote  Territories.  Pass  a  law 
making  it  the  duty  of  the  Commissioner  of  the 


General  Land  Office  to  receive  the  taxes  on 
non-resident  lands,  without  expense  to  the  Ter- 
ritory or  to  the  land  proprietors,  and  I  shall  be 
satisfied.  But,  to  a  law  so  injurious  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  Territory  and  to  the  soldier,  as  I 
think  this  wiU  be,  I  can  never  consent ;  and  I 
therefore  move  to  lay  the  bill  upon  the  table. 

The  motion  was  negatived. 

After  some  amendments  offered  by  Mr. 
Steong, 

Jhe  bill  was  further  opposed  by  Mr.  Vanoe  ; 
who  moved  its  postponement  until  the  next 
session. 

This  motion  was  negatived. 

Mr.  SooTT  now  renewed  the  opposition,  and 
closed  his  speech  with  a  motion  to  postpone 
the  biU  to  Monday  next. 

Mr.  Conway  urged  the  postponement:  but 
it  was  negatived,  and  the  biU  was  ordered  to 
its  third  reading  this  day. 


JE^iDAT,  May  19. 
Accounts  of  Mr.  Monroe. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
"  for  the  relief  of  James  Monroe,"  being  taken 
up,  and  the  question  being  on  concurring  with 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate,  which  goes  to 
increase  the  amount  of  appropriation  from 
$15,533  to  $29,513,  Mr.  "Whittlesey  demanded 
the  yeas  and  nays,  which  were  ordered  by  the 
House,  and  were — Yeas  64,  Kays  66. 

So  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  was  dis- 
agreed to. 

Saturday,  May  20. 
The  New  Creek  Treaty. 

Mr.  DwiGHT,  from  the  Committee  of  Confer- 
ence, on  the  part  of  the  House,  on  the  dis- 
agreeing vote  of  the  two  Houses,  on  the  bill 
"  making  appropriation  for  carrying  into  effect 
the  treaty  concluded  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Creek  nation  of  Indians,"  made  a  re- 
port ;  which  was  ordered  to  lie  upon  the  table. 

Mr.  Forsyte  said :  A  stupendous  fraud,  it 
seems,  was  intended  by  the  delegation  who  had 
formed,  with  the  Secretary  of  "War,  the  new 
contract.  The  chiefs  composing  the  Creek  dip- 
lomatic train,  assisted  by  their  Cherokee  Secre- 
taries of  Legation,  had  combined  to  put  into 
their  own  pockets,  and  those  of  a  few  select 
friends,  somewhere  about  three-fourths  of  the 
first  payment  to  be  made  for  the  second  cession 
of  the  lands  lying  in  Georgia.  The  facts  con- 
nected with  this  transaction,  although  con- 
cealed from  the  Senate  when  the  second  con- 
tract was  before  them  for  ratification,  and  from 
the  House  when  the  appropriation  bill  to  carry 
it  into  effect  was  under  consideration,  were 
perfectly  understood  at  the  "War  Department 
by  the  Secretary,  and  by  his  clerk,  who  is 
called  the  Head  of  the  Indian  Bureau.  The 
Senate  having,  by  some  strange  fortune,  dis- 
covered* the  intended  fraud,  after  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  contract,  and  before  they  acted  on 
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the  appropriation  bill,  wishoil,  by  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill,  to  prevent  the  success  of  the 
profitable  scheme  of  villany.  The  House,  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  the  facts,  and  not  suspecting 
the  motive  of  the  amendment,  had  rejected  it, 
insisted  upon  their  disagreement  to  it,  and  a 
Committee  of  the  two  Houses,  as  usual,  had 
conferred  on  the  subject.  Now,  that  the  facts 
are  ascertained  by  the  separate  reports  of  the 
committees,  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opin- 
ion on  the  great  point  of  defeating  the  intend- 
ed treachery  of  the  delegation  and  secretaries 
to  the  Creek  tribe.  The  only  matter  which 
can  bear  discussion,  is,  how  shall  the  treachery 
be  punished? — how  shall  the  Creek  tribe  be 
protected  from  the  abominable  designs  of  their 
worthless  and  unprincipled  agents?  Will  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  committee  reach 
their  object  ?  The  plan  is,  to  pay  the  money 
to  the  chiefs,  to  be  divided  among  the  chiefs 
and  warriors,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  "War,  in  a  full  council  of  the  nation, 
convened  for  the  purpose.  Suppose  the  coun- 
cil in  solemn  session,  the  money  before  them, 
and  the  division  about  to  be  made,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War — may  not 
the  chiefs  and  their  secretaries  claim  the 
money,  as  promised  to  them  under  the  treaty, 
and  how  will  the  Secretary  or  his  agent  resist 
the  claim?  To  show  how  the  claim  would 
stand,  Mr.  F.  called  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  statement  from  the  Indian  Bureau.  Mr. 
F.  regretted  that  the  godfather  of  this  new 
office  had  given  it  a  Parisian  name.  It  would 
be  seen,  if  gentlemen  would  take  the  trouble 
to  run  their  eyes  over  the  statement,  that 
Messrs.  Eidge  and  Vann,  sometimes  called 
Clerks,  at  others  Secretaries,  to  the  Creek  dele- 
gation, two  Oherokees,  paid  by  the  United 
States  to  take  care  of  the  interests  of  the 
Creeks  against  the  United  States — (Mr.  F. 
could  not  help  thinking  that  it  would  have 
been  quite  as  decent,  and  somewhat  more  eco- 
nomical, to  have  detailed  a  clerk  or  two  from 
the  War  Department,  to  perform  that  service) 
— made  known  the  intention  of  the  chiefs  to 
require  reservations  of  land  for  them.  This 
was  "  rejected  promptly,"  but  "  they  were  told 
by  the  Secretary,  that,  although  no  locations 
would  be  allowed,  a  fair  equivalent,  in  money, 
might  be  added."  Money,  however,  they  re- 
plied, "  was  no  object."  As  land  could  not  be 
had,  they  finally  agreed  to  take  money,  ten 
thousand  dollars  each.  "  They  were,  however, 
put  right,  by  an  assurance  that  no  such  sum 
was  intended,  nor  could  be  thought 'of;  and 
that  five  thousand  dollars  each,  was  the  extent 
that  could  be  allowed."  They  assented — the 
House  will  perceive  that  the  only  difficulty  was 
the  amount  of  the  bribe.  The  Secretary  was 
willing  to  go  as  high  as  five  thousand  dollars, 
but  could  not  stretch  to  ten  thousand  dollars. 
Notwithstanding  the  assent  of  the  Oherokees, 
and  the  declaration  of  the  Secretary,  that  five 
thousand  dollars  each  was  the  extent  that  they 
could  be  allowed,  Eidge  and  Vann,  after  the 


treaty  was  signed,  and  before  it  was  acted  on 
by  the   Senate,   or  submitted   to  that  body, 
brought  a  paper,  the  precious  list  of  the  price 
of  each  traitor,  for  the  inspection  and  informa- 
tion of  the  Head  of  the  Bureau  and  the  Head 
of  the  Department ;  and  what  answer  did  they 
receive  from  both  ?     The  Head  of  the  Bureau 
said  it  was  their  own  affair.     The  Secretary 
said  he  presumed  it  was  their  own  afiair.   And, 
however  proper  a  more  general  equalization  of 
it  through  the  nation  might  be,  he  supposed  it 
must  rest  with  them.     Had  these  two  head 
advisers  forgotten  the  assent  of  the  Creeks  to 
receive  five  thousand  dollars  each,  and  their 
own  assertions  that  no  more  could  be  allowed! 
But  I  ask  this  House,  if  the  engagement  for 
the  five  thousand  dollars,  and  the  list  of  the 
sums  to  be  distributed,  may  not  be  claimed  as 
part  of  this  new  contract?     If  these  persons 
have  not  a  right  to  claim,  in  the  face  of  the 
tribe,  these  sums,  as  promised  to  them  by  their 
Great  Father  ?     Ay,  sir ;  and,  if  they  are  pow- 
erful enough  in  the  tribe,  they  will  enforce  their 
claim.     Under  what  pretext  will  your  Secre- 
tary of  War  direct  a  different  disposition  or 
division  of  the  money,  after  his  often  repeated 
declaration,  "  it  is  their  own  afi"air  " — the  afiair 
of  the  delegation?     Yes,  sir,  so  happily  has 
this  business  been  managed,  at  the  seat  of  Gov- 
ernment, under  the  Executive  eye,  that  this  di- 
vision which  the  negotiators  proposed  to  make  of 
the  spoil,  may  be  termed  a  part  of  the  consid- 
eration of  the  contract.     It  must  be  confessed 
that  these  exquisite   ambassadors  were  quite 
liberal  to  themselves,  their  secretaries,  and  par- 
ticular   friends :    one  hundred  and  fifty-nine 
thousand  seven  hundred  dollars,  to  be  divided 
among  some  twenty  persons,  is  pretty  well! 
What  name  shall  we  give  to  this  division  of 
money  among  them  ?    To  call  it  a  bribe,  would 
shock  the  delicacy  of  the  War  Department,  and 
possibly  ofiend  those  gentle- spirited  politicians, 
who  resemble  Cowper's  preachers,  "  who  could 
not  mention  hell  to  ears  polite."    Let  us  bor- 
row a  term  from  foreign  language,  and  call  it  a 
douceur,  or  an  empeno.     Call  it  what  you  will, 
every  honest  mind  must  be  struck  with  the 
desperate  infamy  of  the  transaction.    It  cannot 
be  contemplated  without  horror  at  the  deprav- 
ity of  the  savages,  and  indignation  at  the  crim- 
inal imbecility  of  the  Administration.    Your 
Secretary  of  War  made  no  effort  beyond  ad- 
vice, dwelling  on  the  danger,  not  the  turpitude 
of  the  scheme,  to  prevent  this  detestable  con- 
spiracy against  a  dependent  and  distant  tribe. 
Why  did  he  not  drive  the  reptiles  from  his 
presence — send  them  back  to  the  nation ;  ex- 
pose their  villany ;    and   appeal  to  the  tribe 
itself  for  the  fulfilment  of  such  an  arrangement 
of  the  old  contract,  as  would  have  been  just  to 
them,  satisfactory  to   Georgia  and  Alabama, 
and  honorable  to  the  United  States  ?    Who  can 
doubt  that  this  manly  and  direct  course  would 
have  secured  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  the 
tribe,  and  a  ready  acquiescence  in  the  wishes 
of  the  Government  ?     But  no,  sir ;    such  an 
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idea  does  not  appear  to  have  passed  througli 
the  brains  of  the  War  Department.  It  would 
have  deprived  the  Administration  of  the  glory 
of  settling  the  unfortunate  controversy,  by  an 
"  arduous  and  anxious  negotiation."  It  would 
have  vindicated  the  character  of  the  murdered 
Mcintosh,  and  of  the  calumniated  Commission- 
ers of  the  United  States.  It  would  have  in- 
sured the  punishment  of  the  treacherous  dele- 
gates, and  the  pet  Oherokees,  their  guardians 
and  secretaries.  None  of  which  were  within 
the  scope  of  the  policy  of  the  Executive.  The 
transcendent  criminality  of  this  design  cannot 
be  well  understood,  witliout  recalling  to  recol- 
lection the  dark  and  bloody  scenes  of  the  year 
past.  The  Chief  Mcintosh,  distinguished  at  all 
times  by  his  courage  and  devotion  to  the 
whites,  deriving  his  name  of  the  White  War- 
rior, from  his  mixed  parentage,  had  formed, 
with  his  party,  the  treaty  of  the  Indian 
Springs.  He  was  denounced  for  it.  His  mid- 
night sleep  was  broken  by  the  crackling  flames 
of  his  dwelling  burning  over  his  head.  Escap- 
ing from  the  flames,  he  was  shot  down  by  a 
party  acting  under  the  orders  of  the  persons 
who  accused  him  of  betraying,  for  his  own  sel- 
fish purposes,  the  interests  of  the  tribe.  Those 
who  condemned  that  chief,  the  incendiaries  and 
the  murderers,  are  the  negotiators  of  this  new 
contract ;  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  thou- 
sand dollars,  is  to  be  the  fruit  of  their  victory 
over  the  assassinated  chief.  What  evidence  of 
fraud,  and  selfishness,  and  treachery,  has  red 
or  white  malice  been  able  to  exhibit  against  the 
dead  warrior  ?  A  reservation  of  land  for  him, 
in  the  contract  of  1821,  was  sold  by  him  to 
the  United  States,  for  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars ;  a  price  he  could  have  obtained  from 
individuals,  if  his  title  had  been  deemed  secure. 
This  sale  of  property  given  to  him  by  the 
tribe,  was  the  foundation  of  the  calumnies  that 
have  been  heaped  upon  his  memory,  and  the 
cause  which,  in  the  eyes  of  our  Administration, 
newspaper  editors,  scribblers,  and  reviewers, 
justified  his  execution.  Now,  sir,  the  execu- 
tioners are  to  be  rewarded  by  pillaging  the 
public  Treasury.  I  look  with  some  curiosity 
for  the  indignant  denunciations  of  this  acciden- 
tally discovered  treachery.  Perhaps  it  will  be 
discovered  that  all  this  new  business  of  the 
Creeks  is  "their  own  affair,"  with  which  the 
white  editors  and  reviewers  have  nothing  to 
do.  Fortunately,  Mr  F.  said.  Congress  had 
something  to  do  with  this  affair.  We  owe  a 
justice  to  the  tribe.  This  amendment,  he 
feared,  would  not  do  justice.  The  power  of 
Congress  should  be  exerted,  not  only  to  keep 
the  money  out  of  the  hands  of  these  wretches, 
but  to  secure  a  faithful  and  equal  distribution 
of  it  among  the  whole  Creek  nation.  The 
whole  tribe  hold  the  land ;  their  title  by  occu- 
pancy resides  in  all ;  all  are  rightfully  claim- 
ants to  equal  portions  of  the  price  of  their  re- 
moval from  it.  The  country  is  not  aware  how 
the  Indian  annuities  are  distributed,  or  the 
moneys  paid  to  the  tribes  disposed  of.  They 
Vol.  IX.— 17 


are  divided  according  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Indian  Government,  completely  aristocratical — 
all  the  powers  vested  in  a  few  chiefs.  Mr.  F. 
had  it  from  authority  he  could  not  doubt,  that 
the  Creek  annuities  had,  for  years  past,  been 
divided  in  very  unequal  proportions,  not  among 
the  twenty  thousand  souls  of  which  the  tribe 
was  believed  to  be  composed,  but  among  about 
one  thousand  five  hundred  chiefs  and  warriors. 
Our  committee  express  great  unwillingness  to 
gotsounter  to  the  treaty — the  treaty — the  treaty ! 
Are  not  this  tribe  dependent  upon  us  ?  And 
shall  we,  while  we  never  hesitate  to  legislate 
about  their  commercial  intercourse — ^their  con- 
duct to  the  whites — ^be  deterred  by  this  cry  of 
"  Treaty,"  from  protecting  them  from  the  vio- 
lence, the  injustice,  or  the  frauds,  of  their  petty 
tyrants?  But  it  is  only  for  the  new  treaty 
such  solemn  regards  are  felt.  That  formed 
here,  is  a  sacred  affair — that  formed  at  the  In- 
dian Springs,  had  no  such  hallowed  character. 
Strange,  sir,  that  the  President  and  Secretary 
of  War,  with  regard  to  the  old  contract,  should 
exercise,  with  impunity,  a  latitude  of  construc- 
tion the  Representatives  of  the  people  fear  to 
use,  even  to  prevent  fraud,  under  the  new ! 
Strange,  that  the  Senate,  a  branch  of  the 
treaty-making  power,  should  be  willing  to 
legislate  more  boldly  than  we,  who  have  no 
power  but  legislative,  over  the  subject ! 

There  is  an  expression  or  two  in  the  report 
of  our  committee,  which  deserved  notice,  as  it 
was  calculated,  however  without  intention,  to 
mislead  the  people.  It  is  said,  by  the  commit- 
tee, that  the  reservations  of  land  wished  by  the 
Creek  Delegation  and  the  Cherokee  Secreta- 
ries, Were  refused  by  the  Secretary  of  War, 
and  that  their  efforts  were  afterwards  confined 
to  benefit  themselves  and  friends  by  a  distribu- 
tion of  the  money,  over  which  the  Secretary 
had  no  other  control  than  is  to  be  found  in  the 
third  article  of  the  treaty.  From  this,  the 
public  would  infer,  that  it  was  the  deficiency  of 
power  in  the  Secretary  which  prevented  him 
from  refusing  the  money,  as  well  as  the  land. 
The  committee  had  not  distinguished  accurate- 
ly, or  inquired  why  the  reservations  were  not 
allowed.  They  were  not  allowed,  Mr.  F.  pre- 
sumed, because  Georgia  denied  the  authority 
of  the  General  Government  to  make  them 
within  the  State,  and  Congress  had  sustained 
this  doctrine  of  the  State.  Fornier  reservations 
had  been  bought  up  at  large  prices,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  application  from  the  State.  But 
for  this,  the  Secretary  had  the  same  power  to 
refuse  or  to  promise  land  to  the  Creek  negotia- 
tors, as  money.  The  money  was  offered  and 
accepted  as  an  equivalent  for  the  land  asked 
for,  at  least  the  five  thousand  dollars  a  head. 
With  regard  to  the  list,  the  arrangement  pro- 
posed by  it  was  a  gross  departure  from  the  pro- 
visions of  the  contract,  which  both  duty  to  the 
United  States  and  to  the  Indians,  required  the 
Secretary  to  prevent.  His  power  for  that  pur- 
pose was  ample ;  yet,  we  see  the  Head  of  the 
Bureau,  (Mr.  Thomas  L.  McKinney,)  while  re- 
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fusing  the  request  of  the  conspirators,  to  have 
the  money  counted  and  divided,  and  sealed  up 
in  the  Department,  suggesting  how  it  could  he 
done  without  scandal — "the  cashier  of  the 
bank  would,  no  doubt,  oblige  them  by  seeing  it 
so  counted  and  sealed  "—affording  all  possible 
facilities  to  their  arrangements.  There  is  some- 
thing in  the  Secretary's  letter  of  the  15th  May, 
to  the  Committee  of  Conference,  that  merits  a 
passing  remark.  He  says :  "  For,  although  I 
was  advised,  as  Colonel  Benton  is  aware,  to 
approach  the  influential  chiefs  with  secret  gra- 
tuities, justified,  as  it  was  urged,  by  the  usages 
of  the  Government,  I  peremptorily  refused  to 
do  so ;  and  determined  that,  whatever  was 
given  as  the  price  of  the  land,  should  appear 
on  the  face  of  the  treaty."  Now,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, what  mighty  difference  can  any  honest 
mind  discover  between  these  secret  gratuities, 
which  were  peremptorily  refused  to  be  used, 
and  the  five  thousand  dollars  a-piece,  promised 
by  the  Secretary  to  these  savages,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  which,  to  them,  was  intended  to  be 
kept  secret  ?  Where  is  the  stipulation  for  the 
payment  of  these  five  thousand  dollars  in  the 
treaty?  It  was  to  be  taken  out  of  the  gross 
sum,  as  was  also  the  balance  to  make  up  the 
one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  thousand  seven 
hundred  dollars,  and  no  one  was  to  know,  but 
the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Head  of  the  Indian 
Bureau,  and  the  parties  profiting  by  the  ar- 
rangement, what  became  of  it.  I  am  no  casu- 
ist, said  Mr.  F.,  in  these  nice  questions  of  deli- 
cacy, but,  to  me,  it  appears,  this  affectation  of 
fairness,  to  cover  fraud,  this  pretence  of  acting 
openly  and  above  board,  when  such  strange 
things  are  closely  kept  in  the  dark,  are  quite  as 
worthy  of  peremptory  refusal,  as  the  use  of 
secret  gratuities,  aye,  and  quite  as  offensive  to 
the  moral  sense  of  the  people. 

Before  taking  his  seat,  he  asked  the  indul- 
gence of  the  House,  while  he  made  a  few  com- 
ments on  this  list  of  worthies,  and  the  prices  to 
be  paid  to  each.  At  the  head  of  the  list  stands 
Mr.  Eidge,  with  the  sum  of  $15,000  opposite 
to  his  elevated  name.  This  man  is  no  Creek, 
but  a  Cherokee,  educated  among  the  whites, 
allied  to  them  by  marriage — has  received  les- 
sons in  Christianity,  morality,  and  sentiment — 
perfectly  civilized,  according  to  the  rules  and 
customs  of  Cornwall.  This  negotiation,  of 
which  he  has  been,  either  as  actor  or  instru- 
ment, the  principal  manager,  is  an  admirable 
proof  of  the  benefits  he  has  derived  from  his 
residence  among  a  moral  and  religious  people. 
Vann,  another  Cherokee,  half  savage  and  half 
civilized,  succeeds  him  with  $15,000  bounty. 
A  few  inches  below  comes  another  Eidge,  the 
Major,  father  to  the  Secretary — a  gallant  old 
fellow,  who  did  some  service  against  the  hos- 
tile Creeks,  during  the  late  war,  for  which  he 
deserved  and  received  acknowledgments — but 
what  claims  he  had  to  this  Creek  money,  Mr. 
F.  could  not  comprehend.  Probably  his  name 
was  used  merely  to  cover  another  gratuity  for 
the  son,  whose  modesty  would  not  permit  him 


to  take  more  than  $15,000  in  his  own  name. 
These  Oherokees  were  together  to  receive 
$40,000  of  Creek  money,  and  the  Secretary  of 
War  is  of  opinion  it  is  quite  consistent  with  the 
contract,  which  provides  for  the  distribution  of 
it  among  the  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Creeks. 

Mr.  F.  said  he  had,  on  a  former  day,  shown 
what  influence  had  been  exerted  by  the  Chero- 
kees  in  the  Creek  nation ;  their  insolent  inter- 
ference between  the  United  States  and  the 
neighboring  Indians,  which  led  to  the  defeat  of 
the  projected  contract  at  Broken  Arrow,  and  to 
the  death  of  Mcintosh.  To  this  intermeddling 
spirit  of  the  Cherokees  might  be  traced  the 
selection  of  the  Cherokee  secretaries.  It  was 
not  to  have  been  anticipated  that  the  real  and 
selfish  motive  of  this  intermeddling  would  be 
so  soon  and  so  palpably  established.  This 
Cherokee  influence  in  the  Creek  nation  is  so 
strong,  that  the  payment  of  their  $40,000  will 
be  made,  unless  Congress  act  decisively  to  pre- 
vent it.  Look,  sir,  at  the  distinction  made  for 
these  exquisites.  Yopothle  Yoholo,  whose 
word  General  Gaines  would  take  against  the 
congregated  world,  is  set  down  for  but  $10,000. 
The  Little  Prince  but  $10,000.  Even  Mena- 
wee,  distinguished  as  he  is  as  the  leader  of  the 
party  who  murdered  Mcintosh  and  Etome  Tus- 
tunnuggee — as  one  of  the  accursed  band  who 
butchered  300  men,  women,  and  children,  at  Fort 
Mims — ^has  but  $10,000.  A  distinguished  Red 
Stick,  in  these  days,  when  kindness  to  Indians 
is  shown  in  proportion  to  their  opposition  to 
the  policy  of  the  General  Government,  might 
have  expected  better  treatment — only  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  to  our  enemy  in  war  and  in  peace ! 

Mr.  DwiGHT  observed,  in  reply  to  Mr.  F., 
that  the  House  was  now  substantially  debating 
whether  it  would  carry  into  effect  a  treaty, 
constitutionally  made  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  whether  it  would  or  would 
not  invade  the  limits  of  the  treaty-making 
power.  The  Senate  had  made  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  as  at  first  proposed,  which  requu-ed 
that  the  money  paid  under  the  treaty  to  the 
Creek  Delegation,  in  this  city,  should  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  nation  as  annuities  are  dis- 
tributed ;  but  the  treaty  said  that  the  money 
was  to  be  paid  to  the  chiefs  and  warriors,  and 
the  Senate  had  no  power  to  say  that  the  money 
should  pe  paid,  per  capita,  to  all  the  members 
of  the  nation,  in  the  manner  that  annuities  are 
paid  to  them.  The  House  knew  very  well 
that  they  could  not  violate  the  treaty.  It  was, 
therefore,  proposed  by  the  House,  that  the 
money  should  be  paid  in  full  council,  to  the 
members  of  the  Creek  nation,  not  on  the  prin- 
ciple  of  annuities,  but  on  that  of  the  treaty. 
The  treaty  could  not  be  altered  by  Congress ; 
and  the  act  to  carry  it  into  effect  must  conform 
to  its  provisions;  but,  instead  of  paying  the 
money  here,  where  its  operation  would  be  to 
corrupt  the  delegation,  and  to  defraud  the  body 
of  the  nation,  it  was  proposed  that  it  should 
be  paid  in  the  midst  of  the  nation,  after  due 
notice  given,  that  they  might  convene  to  re- 
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ceive  it.  The  honorable  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia thinks  that  the  amendment  will  not  effect 
this  object.  I  am  of  a  different  opinion ;  but 
we  agree  perfectly  as  to  the  justice  of  securing 
the  payment  of  the  money  to  those  for  whom 
it  is  intended.  The  gentleman  supposes  that 
the  Senate  will  adhere  to  its  amendment,  but 
they  appointed  a  Committee  of  Conference ; 
and  when  that  committee  got  the  ultimatum 
of  the  House,  thoy  reported  it  to  the  Senate, 
and  the  Senate,  by  a  large  majority,  agreed  to 
accept  it.  If  we  shall  now  reject  the  report, 
we  shall  reject  the  proposition  of  our  own  con- 
ferees, to  which  the  Senate  have  acceded. 

There  may  have  been,  as  the  gentleman  be- 
lieves, a  stupendous  fraud  contemplated.  I 
am  not  in  full  possession  of  the  facts  of  the 
case.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  to  me  so 
very  surprising,  that  two  Indians,  not  them- 
selves members  of  the  Creek,  but  of  the  Chero- 
kee nation,  should  demand  to  be  paid  for  per- 
forming the  duties  of  diplomacy  for  the  Creeks. 
They  are  educated  men,  competent  to  perform 
those  duties,  and  they  have  performed  them. 
Have  they  not  a  right  to  ask  compensation  ? 
'What  is  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  evidence 
of  this  stupendous  fraud?  I  do  confess,  that 
on  some  other  points  connected  with  this  affair, 
my  mind  misgives  me ;  but,  as  to  these  Chero- 
kee agents,  did  not  our  own  diplomatic  agents 
receive  $18,000  for  their  services,  on  a  mission 
to  make  a  treaty  ?  and  have  these  agents  of  the 
Creek  nation  no  right  to  stipulate  for  $15,000  ? 
"When  the  Secretary  was  urged  to  give  a 
douceur  to  Eidge  and  Vann,  he  rejected  the 
suggestion,  as  proposing  a  dishonorable  course ; 
and,  afterwards,  when  the  chiefs  had  been  as- 
sembled at  his  request,  he  made  a  speech  to 
them,  dissuading  them  from  their  intended  dis- 
position of  the  money.  There  are  no  circum- 
stances of  concealment  in  the  case.  The  honor- 
able gentleman  seems  to  suppose  that  there  was 
a  discovery ;  that  the  Senate,  by  accident,  dis- 
covered the  true  state  of  the  matter ;  but  the 
House  has  heard  that  the  Secretary,  so  far  from 
having  any  plan  or  purpose  of  any  clandestine 
arrangement,  disclosed  the  whole  of  the  facts 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  this  House 
on  Indian  Affairs,  and  this  before  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty  by  the  Senate. 

"When  the  Indians  applied  to  him  to  make 
the  division  of  the  money  among  them,  accord- 
ing to  a  schedule  furnished,  he  told  them  ex- 
pressly he  had  no  power  to  do  any  such  thing, 
and  referred  them  to  the  third  article  of  the 
treaty,  in  support  of  tho  declaration.  Here 
was  nothing  but  the  most  open  and  upright 
conduct. 

If  the  House  shall  refuse  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Conference,  the  appropriation 
must,  of  course,  fall,  and  the  treaty  with  it ; 
but,  if  the  House  shall  assent  to  it,  as  the  Sen- 
ate has  already  done,  the  money  will  be  sent, 
and  the  treaty  will  be  carried  into  effect. 

Jlr.  "WicKLiFFE  agreed  in  the  opinion,  that 
the  Secretary  of  "War  was  not  chargeable  with 


any  improper  conduct  in  the  conducting  of  this 
affair ;  but  stated  facts  which  went  to  show 
that  there  had  been  concealment  and  unfair 
dealing  on  the  part  of  Eidge  and  Vann,  as  the 
proposal  made  by  them  for  a  division  of  the 
money,  according  to  a  certain  list  submitted 
by  them  to  the  Secretary,  was  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise to  Opothle  Yoholo,  the  principal  Creek 
chief,  when  he  was  told  of  it ;  and  he  declared 
that  it  had  been  done  without  his  knowledge. 
•Mr.  Cocke  (chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs)  confirmed  the  statement  made 
by  Mr.  Dwight,  and  stated  the  circumstances 
of  the  interview  he  had  with  the  Secretary  be- 
fore the  confirmation  of  the  treaty  by  the 
Senate,  in  which  interview  the  Secretary  had 
fully  informed  him  of  the  facts  now  referred  to. 

Mr.  BuKGEs  went  into  a  vindication  of  the 
conduct  of  the  "War  Department,  in  the  several 
stages  of  the  treaty  negotiation ;  and  denied 
all  purpose  of  concealment  or  indirection. 

Mr.  CcTHBEET  said,  th.it,  were  it  even  his 
inclination,  the  state  of  his  health  would  not 
permit  him,  at  this  time,  to  address  the  House 
otherwise  than  with  extreme  brevity ;  and  he 
should  be  believed,  when  he  said,  that  a  strong 
sense  of  duty  only  could  urge  him  to  rising  on 
this  occasion. 

For  more  than  a  year  past,  said  he,  a  violent 
and  unceasing  torrent  of  abuse  has  been  pour- 
ed on  the  State  I  represent}— ^on  Georgia — of 
which  I  am  proud  to  be,  and  to  pronounce 
myself,  a  citizen  and  a  native ;  whilst  develop- 
ments are  this  day  made,  secrets  are  now  trans- 
piring, which  must  arrest  the  course  of  calumny 
and  confound  the  calumniators. 

"What  has  been  the  charge  against  Georgia  ? 
That  she  has  vehemently  claimed  the  benefit  of 
a  treaty  alleged  to  be  vitally  tainted  by  fraud 
and  corruption  in  the  negotiators.  "Whence 
has  this  charge  originated,  or  whence  derived 
that  weight  and  sanction  which  have  afforded 
it  a  general  currency,  and  enlisted  the  feelings 
and  the  interests  of  so  many  in  supporting  it  by 
calumny,  and  enforcing  it  by  invective  ?  From 
the  Executive  Government  of  the  United  States. 
From  tliis  Government,  I  say,  which,  on  the 
ground  of  this  charge,  has  even  proceeded  to 
the  alarming  extreme  of  procuring  the  annul- 
ment of  a  treaty  which  had  been  solemnly  rati- 
fied. And  what  is  the  important  secret  so  long 
held  from  light,  and  now  providentially  re- 
vealed to-day?  "Why,  that  this  Executive 
Government,  negotiating,  not  by  intermediate 
agents,  but  in  its  proper  majesty,  and  here,  in 
its  own  capital,  has  concluded  a  new  and 
superseding  treaty ;  has  recommended,  has 
strongly  urged,  has  procured  its  ratification, 
knowing,  and  suppressing  that  knowledge  from 
tho  world,  and  from  the  ratifying  body,  that 
the  Indian  negotiators  in  this  treaty,  abomina- 
bly corrupt,  atrociously  perfidious,  to  sate  their 
own  abandoned  lust  of  gain,  were  selling  the 
people  whom  they  represented,  and  that  from 
the  treasury  of  the  United  States  was  to  pro- 
ceed tho  reward  of  perfidy,  the  gratification  of 
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corruption.  So  utter  were  the  perfidy  and  cor- 
ruption of  the  Indian  negotiators,  that  they 
could  no  longer  he  considered  as  representing 
the  people  hy  whom  they  had  been  delegated, 
and  who  were  a  thousand  miles  distant  from 
the  scene  of  negotiation.  Of  $217,000,  the 
price  of  the  territory  ceded  by  the  Creeks  in 
this  treaty,  these  men  had  determined  to  ap- 
propriate to  themselves  $159,000,  leaving  to 
the  mass  of  the  Creek  people  only  $58,000. 

But,  to  prove  that  no  suppression  or  conceal- 
ment has  been  designed,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Indian  Aifairs  having  been  called 
on,  has  just  detailed  to  us  a  conversation  which 
the  Secretary  of  War  held  with  him  in  relation 
to  these  transactions,  voluntarily  and  before 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty.  Ah !  but  the  all- 
material,  the  only  material  circumstance,  that 
which  constitutes  the  essence  of  the  charge 
now  urged,  was  withheld  by  the  Secretary 
from  the  honorable  chairman  in  this  same  con- 
versation. Not  a  suggestion  was  made  to  the 
honorable  chairman,  by  the  Secretary,  of  the 
profligate  purpose  of  the  Indian  negotiators  to 
appropriate  to  themselves  almost  the  entire 
price  of  the  territory  ceded  by  the  people  whom 
they  represented.  Not  a  hint  was  intimated 
of  the  black  list  of  corruption  this  morning 
exhibited  to  our  eyes.  Nay,  the  statement  of 
the  honorable  chairman  does  most  strongly  sup- 
port the  charge  of  designed  suppression.  When 
the  Secretary  engaged  himself  in  conversation 
on  these  transactions,  with  a  gentleman  who  is 
in  some  sort  the  official  organ  of  this  House  on 
Indian  Affairs ;  when  he  even  uttered  certain 
complaints  against  the  Indian  negotiators,  must 
not  the  intended  embezzlement  by  these  chiefs ; 
the  most  important  circumstance  in  the  trans- 
actions ;  the  all-absorbing  complaint  against 
the  ohipfs,  have  presented  itself  of  necessity  to 
his  mind ;  ay,  must  it  not  have  pressed  con- 
spicuously to  his  view,  and  even  attended  with 
some  anxious  feelings?  How  is  it  possible, 
then,  that  he  should  have  avoided  the  mention 
of  it,  but  in  consequence  of  a  predetermination  ? 
Well,  indeed,  might  the  honorable  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  declare  that,  in  the  communi- 
cation of  the  Secretary,  he  perceived  naught 
to  excite  his  suspicions — since,  in  that  com- 
munication, what  was  innocent  only  was  dis- 
closed; and  what  was  criminal  was  precisely 
that  which  was  retained.  As  to  the  miserable 
Indian  chiefs,  they  impudently  attempted  to 
make  our  Government  direct  co-actors  with 
them  in  the  villany  they  were  perpetrating,  by 
procuring  a  distribution  to  be  made  of  the  in- 
iquitous plunder  in  the  very  office  of  the  War 
Pepartment,  by  its  officers,  and  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  its  stamp  and  seal.  Thus  were  the  In- 
dian people  at  home  to  be  abused  with  the 
notion  that  this  division  of  the  price  of  their 
territory  was  directed  by  the  Government 
here,  and  thus  were  they  to  be  overawed  into 
an  unquestioning  submission  to  it.  Could 
there  be  evidenced  more  deliberate  and  wicked 
contrivance  of  fraud  ?    Fraud,  did  I  say  ?    Base 


and  detestable  treachery  I  Is  this  in  the  nature 
of  a  fraud  committed  on  indifferent  or  hostile 
persons  ?  No,  but  agents,  charged  with  the 
confidence  and  entrusted  with  the  affairs  of  a 
people  a  thousand  miles  distant,  violate  that 
confidence  and  betray  that  trust,  and,  proceed- 
ing to  the  extreme  of  human  baseness,  sell  for 
individual  gain — for  a  price  paid  to  themselves 
— that  people  to  whom  their  obligation  was  of 
so  high  and  sacred  a  character.  What  height- 
ens the  strangeness  and  aggravates  the  infamy 
of  this  extraordinary  transaction  is,  that  Indians, 
who  are  not  even  of  the  Creek  people,  men  of 
the  Cherokee  tribe,  are  to  participate  in  this 
corrupt  division  of  the  price  of  territory  ceded 
by  the  Creeks. 

Such,  then,  being  the  treachery  and  corrup- 
tion of  the  Indian  agents,  who  negotiated  this 
treaty,  and  such  the  connivance  of  the  Execu- 
tive Government  here  at  this  treachery  and 
corruption,  such  its  suppression  of  facts,  which 
disclosed,  would  have  shocked  the  moral  sense 
of  all ;  would  have  blasted  the  credit  of  the 
superseding  treaty,  with  the  members  of  that 
body  by  which  it  was  to  be  approved  or  con- 
demned— what  is  the  idea  that  presents  itself 
simultaneously  to  all  ?  Those  with  whom  ori- 
ginated all  the  abuse  and  calumny  against 
Georgia,  the  administrators  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, are  about  to  suffer  the  recoil  of  their 
own  unworthy  inventions.  A  day  of  retribu- 
tion, of  dreadful  retribution,  is  come.  Even- 
handed  justice  returns  the  poisoned  chalice  to 
their  lips,  w-ho  mingled  venom  in  the  draught. 
And  what,  indeed,  is  the  extraordinary  spectacle 
which  now  offers  itself?  In  the  exercise  of 
some  strange  and  anomalous  power,  unknown 
to  the  constitution,  an  entire  treaty,  under  the 
pretence  of  fraud,  has  been  utterly  abrogated, 
and  behold,  the  self-same  Government  by 
which  this  daring  act  has  been  done,  are  affect- 
ing the  utmost  scruple  and  delicacy  at  touching 
the  mere  form  of  a  single  article  in  another 
treaty,  when  the  purpose  is  to  prevent  the  suc- 
cess of  a  vile  and  deliberate  fraud — of  a  dam- 
nable treachery.  Have  I  been  using  any  in- 
genious sophistries  or  subtile  inferences  ?  No : 
all  that  I  have  said  is  manifest  as  day.  Can  any 
one  deny  it?  Will  any  one  deny  it?  Does 
any  one  deny  it  ? — My  strength  fails  me. 

Mr.  Tatnall  said  he  did  not  rise  to  enter  at 
large  into  this  discussion,  as  the  approximation 
of  the  close  of  the  session  would  seem  to  pre- 
clude this;  nor,  however  strong  his  feelings 
were,  (and  they  were  strong,)  did  he  rise  to 
give  vent  to  them.  In  fact,  his  colleague,  who 
had  first  risen,  had  relieved  him  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  one,  and  his  friend  who  had  suc- 
ceeded him,  had,  in  the  burst  of  his  indignation 
as  a  Georgian,  rendered  unnecessary  the  other. 
He  rose  simply  to  explain  why  he  should  vote 
differently  from  his  colleague  iirst  alluded  to. 

He  was  as  confident  as  his  colleagues  could 
be,  that  the  foiilest  fraud  had  been  projected 
by  some  of  the  individuals  calling  themselves  a 
part  of  the  Creek  Delegation,  and  that  it  was 
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known  to  the  Department  of  War  before  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty,  and  was  not  com- 
municated by  that  Department  to  the  Senate, 
either  before  or  during  the  pendency  of  the 
consideration  of  the  treaty  by  that  body.  Mr. 
T.  said  he  would  not,  however,  for  tlie  reasons 
just  mentioned,  dwell  on  this  ground,  but  would 
proceed  to  state,  that  lie  was  in  favor  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Committee  of  Con- 
ference, (and  therein  he  differed  from  his  col- 
league,) which,  whilst  it  would  effectually  pre- 
vent the  commission  of  the  fraud  intended, 
would,  also,  avoid  a  violation  of  the  terms  of 
"  the  new  treaty,"  as  it  was  styled.  He,  indeed, 
denied  that  this  was  a  treaty,  and  the  law  of 
the  land,  so  far,  at  least,  as  it  conflicted  with 
the  provisions  of  the  first,  or  "  old  treaty." 
But,  sir,  said  he,  the  appropriation  bill,  an 
amendment  to  which  is  now  the  subject  of  con- 
sideration, has  for  its  object  the  execution  of 
this  new  treaty ;  and,  if  it  be  not  for  this  pur- 
pose, it  is  for  no  legitimate  purpose  at  all. 
This  House  has  regarded  this  substitute  for  the 
Mcintosh  treaty  as  a  treaty,  and  it  cannot, 
therefore,  with  propriety,  or  consistency,  dis- 
regard its  provisions.  I  united  with  my  col- 
league in  voting  against  this  entire  appropria- 
tion bill,  and  I  would  again  do  so,  if  necessary. 
I  denied  that  to  be  a  treaty,  which  must  be  so 
regarded,  if  the  appropriation  contained  in  the 
bill  were  necessary  and  proper.  But,  sir,  when 
the  question  is,  not  whether  the  instrument 
called  a  treaty  is  a  treaty,  but  whether  we  are 
disposed  to  amend  a  bill  previously  determined 
upon,  to  carry  into  effect  that  treaty,  it  is  al- 
together a  different  thing.  At  this  stage  of 
the  matter,  the  fact  is,  on  all  sides,  conceded, 
that  this  thing  which  is  called  a  treaty,  is  a 
treaty,  and  that  some  bill  making  an  appropria- 
tion to  execute  it,  is  inevitable.  This  being 
the  case,  no  amendment  of  that  bill  can  be 
made  which  has  a  tendency  to  a  disregard  of  the 
terms  of  such  treaty.  Our  object  is  to  prevent 
the  daring  fraud  which  is  meditated;  but  I 
contend  that,  in  looking  to  that  object,  we 
must  be  governed  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
under  which,  and  to  execute  which,  this  bill 
has  been  framed.  We  have  no  right  to  alter 
these  terms.  I  deny  that  tlie  Government  had 
a  right  to  set  aside  the  first  treaty.  This  my 
colleague  also  denies;  and  how  he  can  deny 
this,  and  yet  maintain  that  the  present  treaty 
might  be  altered  by  Congress,  I  cannot  under- 
stand. It  is  not  that  I  do  not  go  as  far  as  my 
colleague.  I  go  farther.  I  say  that  this  Gov- 
ernment not  only  has  no  right  to  alter  or  do 
away  with  a  whole  treaty,  but  I  also  say  it  has 
not  a  right  to  alter  or  expunge  a  single  word — 
a  single  letter.  I  do  not  mean  to  charge  my 
colleague  with  inconsistency.  I  was  not  aware 
of  his  intention  to  introduce  his  motion,  or  of 
his  objection  to  the  report  of  the  Committee  of 
Conference,  until  after  he  had  risen  to  address 
the  Chair.  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  hear- 
ing his  explanations.  But,  it  does  seem  to  me, 
sir,  that,  if  this  anomalous  instrument  is  to  be 


regarded  as  a  treaty,  it  cannot  be  altered,  ex- 
cept by  the  consent  of  the  parties  to  it,  and  not 
even  then,  if  it  conflicts  with  the  rights  vested 
by  it  in  a  third  party.  For  my  own  part,  sir, 
I  consider  Georgia  as  having  acquired  vested 
rights  under  the  first  treaty — rights  which  the 
General  Government  constitutionally  could  not, 
and,  standing  as  things  now  do,  will  not,  dare 
to  touch,  or  attempt  to  destroy.  If,  however, 
the  strong  arm  of  ptfwer  shall  be  raised  against 
ttie  rights  of  my  native  State — ^if  force  shall  be 
resorted  to  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  old 
treaty — I,  for  one,  shall  be  ready  (and  I  shall 
not  be  the  only  Georgian  who  will  be  ready  to 
move  in  so  holy  a  cause)  to  shoulder  my  mus- 
ket to  defend,  at  every  hazard,  these  rights,  and 
to  enforce  this  treaty.  However,  sir,  I  will 
say  nothing  more  on  this  point.  When  the 
time  shall  arrive — if  ever  that  dark  hour  shall 
arrive — I  trust  in  God  I  shall  be  prepared  to 
cKt  as  every  Georgian  should  act. 

I  shall  give  my  vote  for  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  Committee  of  Conference. 

Mr.  Cook,  in  a  brief  speech,  vindicated  the 
moral  character  of  the  Secretary,  and  denied 
that  the  facts  referred  to  by  the  gentleman, 
from  Georgia  were  known  and  concealed  by 
him. 

Mr.  Tattnall  requested  Mr.  Cook  to  yield 
the  floor  for  a  moment,  and  stated,  that  the  list 
which  he  held  in  his  hand,  was,  itself,  con- 
clusive evidence  of  a  corrupt  intention  to  divide 
the  greater  part  of  the  money  among  the  few 
persons  named  in  it.  In  this  list,  different 
sums  were  written  opposite  the  names  of  differ- 
ent individuals,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  fol- 
lowing :  "  John  Eidge,  $15,000 — Joseph  Vann, 
$15,000,"  (both  Cherokees,  and  not  Creeks, 
and,  therefore,  not  entitled  to  one  cent.)  The 
next,  a  long  and  barbarous  Indian  name,  which 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  pronounce,  "  $10,000," — 
next,  "John  Stedham,  $10,000,"  &c.  This 
list,  as  it  appears  in  the  documents  received 
from  the  Secretary  of  War,  was  presented  to 
the  War  Department  by  Eidge  and  Vann. 

Mr.  CooK  resumed.  The  Secretary  had  Ijeen 
told  that  land  was  wanted  for  Eidge  and  Vann, 
but  had  replied  that  he  could  not  consent  to 
allow  any.  Money,  indeed,  had  been  given 
them,  as  had  been  customary  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Government — yet,  this  was  not  the 
act  of  the  Secretary ;  he  told  the  Creek  am- 
bassadors that  such  a  sum  would  be  granted 
them,  and  that  they  might  pay  it  to  Eidge  and 
Vann,  if  they  thought  proper;  but  no  such 
arrangement  should  appear  on  the  face  of  the 
treaty.  As  to  the  list  or  schedule,  according 
to  which  the  money  was  to  be  divided,  it  was 
not  presented  at  the  War  Department  till  the 
treaty  had  gone  to  the  Senate.  [Mr.  Tattnaij, 
here  referred  to  documents,  and  Mr.  C.  ac- 
knowledged that,  in  this  particular,  he  had 
been  under  a  mistake.]  But,  though  the  pro- 
position for  a  corrupt  partition  of  the  money 
had  been  made,  it  had  not  been  assented  to ; 
and  this,  therefore,  fixed  no  immoral  charge  on 
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tho  Secretary  or  the  Administration.  The  treaty- 
does  stipulate  that  the  money  mentioned  shall  be 
paid  "  to  tho  chiefs  and  warriors" — whether  we 
can  alter  that  arrangement  in  this  House  is  a 
very  serious  question.  But,  however  this  ques- 
tion might  be  settled,  it  was  doing  great  in- 
justice to  the  country  and  its  Government,  to 
say,  without  better  proof,  that  the  Department 
had  connived  at  a  foul  fraud. 

Mr.  Mercer,  having  before  sought  in  vain 
to  obtain  the  floor,  next  addressed  the  House. 
If,  as  a  great  poet  had  proclaimed,  "  an  honest 
man's  the  noblest  work  of  God,"  then,  said  Mr. 
M.,  is  James  Barbour  entitled  to  that  high  eulogy. 
Ko  man  on  earth  would  more  proudly  scorn 
to  commit,  or  to  conceal  a  fraud,  than  the 
present  Secretary  of  "War.  Ho  had  witnessed 
his  conduct,  in  all  tho  relations  of  life,  public 
and  private — in  peace  and  in  war — in  the 
tented  field,  beneath  sultry  skies — in  the  dead 
of  Winter,  amidst  frosts  and  snows — as  Gov- 
ernor, legislator,  soldier,  and  citizen,  of  Vir- 
ginia. A  purer  or  more  patriotic  heart  than 
his  beats  not  in  tho  breast  of  man.  It  is  no 
light  matter,  said  Mr.  M.,  in  a  desultory  debate, 
at  the  very  close  of  a  long  protracted  session 
of  Congress,  to  insinuate  that  such  a  man  has 
concealed,  or  connived  at  the  commission  of,  a 
"  stupendous  fraud."  Mr.  M.  denied  that  the 
House  is  bound  to  carry  a  treaty  into  effect, 
which  had  been  negotiated  or  consummated  by 
fraud.  Prove  this  of  the  present  treaty,  and 
he  would  regard  it  with  as  little  respect  as  the 
blank  sheet  that  he  held  in  his  hand,  [tearing  it 
and  casting  it  on  the  floor.]  Such  a  treaty,  con- 
sidered as  a  private  contract,  would  be,  in  law, 
not  merely  voidable,  but  void.  Void,  ah  initio. 
So  should  he  regard  the  treaty  of  the  Indian 
Springs,  if  made  with  incompetent  persons, 
whether  fraudulently  or  not.  Had  it  been 
submitted  to  this  House  for  an  appropriation, 
with  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  Indian  ne- 
gotiators were  destitute  of  authority  to  make 
it,  he  would  not  have  voted  a  cent  to  give  to  it 
effect. 

So  would  he  decide  in  relation  to  this  treaty, 
if  it  were  or  could  be  proved,  that  fraudulent 
means  had  been  employed  for  its  ratification. 
But  where  is  the  evidence  of  such  fraud? 
Does  any  concealment  mark  this  transaction  ? 
The  fact  supposed  to  warrant  tho  insinuation 
which  Jias  been  made  is  stamped  on  the  very 
face  of  the  treaty.     What  says  its  third  article  ? 

"Immediately  after  the  ratification  of  this  treaty, 
the  United  States  agree  to  pay  to  the  cliiefs  of  the 
Baid  nation  tlie  sum  of  two  liundred  and  seventeen 
thousand  and  six  hundred  dollars,  to  be  divided 
among  the  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  said  nation." 

Shall  be  immediately  paid  to  whom?  The 
chiefs  assembled  here,  asserted  tliat  they  had 
authority  to  receive  the  stipulated  consideration. 
Is  that  authority  doubted  or  denied  ?  It  rests, 
as  they  truly  say,  on  the  same  evidence  with 
their  unquestioned  power  to  treat  at  all.  Their 
subsequent  agreement,  among  themselves,  rela- 


tive to  tho  distribution  of  a  part  of  the  consid- 
eration, constitutes  no  link  of  the  preceding 
negotiation,  no  feature  of  the  treaty  itself.  It 
is  their  separate  and  independent  act,  for  which 
they  are  responsible,  not  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  or  to  us,  but  to  those  for  whom  they 
were  deputed  to  treat.  Is  the  Secretary  of  War 
bound — has  he  the  power,  to  follow  these 
chiefs  to  their  native  wilds,  in  order  to  execute 
their  laws,  to  enforce  among  themselves  their 
own  customs,  to  control  them  in  the  final  dis- 
tribution of  the  money,  with  which  they  are 
enti-usted  by  their  nation? 

If  this  treaty  be  valid,  tho  appropriation 
which  we  make  should  conform  to  its  pro- 
visions. If  fraudulent  and  void,  no  appropria- 
tion whatever  should  be  made. 

Had  the  treaty  been  silent  as  to  the  part  of 
the  consideration  which  the  chiefs  proposed  to 
distribute,  before  their  departure ;  had  this 
sum  been  secretly  promised ;  had  it  been  pro- 
posed secretly  to  pay  it,  so  as  to  screen  the 
receivers  from  all  responsibility  to  the  chiefs 
and  warriors  of  the  Creek  nation ;  there  would, 
indeed,  be  some  ground  for  the  imputation  of 
fraud.  On  this  subject,  although  negative  proof 
cannot  be  required,  we  are  happily  furnished 
with  the  highest  exculpatory  testimony.  A 
Senator  from  Missouri,  of  distinguished  abilities, 
entitled,  it  need  scarcely  be  added,  to  the  high- 
est credit — a  gentleman  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  progress  of  the  entire  negotiation,  had 
voluntarily  communicated  to  Mr.  M. — [here 
some  gentleman  exclaimed  aloud,  that  Mr. 
Bexton  had  so  informed  the  Senate.]  Mr.  M. 
proceeded.  He  had  no  right,  he  said,  to  advert 
to  what  the  honorable  Senator  had  said  in  his 
place,  to  the  body  of  which  he  is  a  member, 
hut  he  had  a  right  to  refer,  for  purposes  of 
public  justice,  to  his  personal  assurance  to  him- 
self, that,  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
this  treaty  had  been  conducted  on  the  fairest 
and  most  honorable  principles.  It  would,  in- 
deed, furnish  matter  of  surprise,  if,  while  rumor 
had  denied  to  the  Secretary  any  share  of  credit 
for  the  result  of  this  negotiation,  the  fraud  to 
which  it  seems  now  to  bo  ascribed,  should  be 
imputed  to  him.  If  tho  merit  of  success  be 
awarded  to  other  gentlemen,  he  should  at  least 
be  acquitted  of  blame. 

[The  Speaker  here  questioned  whether  Mr. 
M.  was  in  order.] 

Ho  was  misunderstood,  Mr.  M.  replied,  by 
the  Chair.  He  made  no  charge  upon  any  indi- 
vidual. He  had  risen  to  acquit,  to  vindicate, 
not  to  condemn. 

[The  Speaker  said  no  charge  had  been  made 
on  the  Secretary  of  War.] 

It  is  true,  Mr.  M.  proceeded,  and  I  do  not 
aver  that  such  a  charge  has  been  formally  made. 
But  the  view  which  had  been  presented  of  this 
whole  subject,  rendered  such  an  inference  nat- 
ural, if  not  unavoidable ;  and  he  meant,  Mr.  Ml 
said,  to  include  its  possibility. 

The  report  of  the  officer  of  Indian  affairs  dis- 
closes the  paternal  kindness  of  the  Secretary) 
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in  advising  the  chiefs  who  negotiated  the  treaty, 
to  defer  the  distribution  of  any  part  of  the 
consideration  to  be  paid  them,  untU  their  re- 
turn to  the  bosom  of  their  nation.  The  lan- 
guage of  this  friendly  and  considerate  caution 
has  been  tortured  into  proof  of  an  intended 
fraud,  on  the  part  of  the  chiefs ;  and  of  a  con- 
nivance at  its  perpetration,  on  the  part  of  the 
Secretary  of  War.  A  fraud  to  be  perpetrated 
by  those  very  chiefs  who,  it  may  be  presumed, 
and  it  is  said,  govern  the  council  of  their  tribe 
at  home ;  and  which  the  treaty  that  they  are 
to  bear  to  that  council  would  disclose  upon  its 
very  features. 

"Whatever  may  be  the  intention  of  these  chiefs, 
said  Mr.  M.,  do  but  demonstrate  this  treaty  to 
be  fraudulent,  and  I  am  ready  to  pronounce  it 
void. 

He  would  consider  the  evils  of  that  civil  war, 
of  which  a  gentleman  from  Georgia  has  spoken, 
as  far  preferable  to  the  open  sanction  of  an 
atrocious  fraud,  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  Time  has  often  healed  the  wounds 
inflicted  by  war  upon  the  prosperity  of  a  peo- 
ple ;  but  national  morality,  the  source  of  all 
national  happiness,  when  once  utterly  lost,  has 
rarely,  if  ever,  been  restored.  He  had  not, 
however,  risen,  Mr.  M.  said,  to  discuss  the 
merits  of  the  late  Creek  treaties,  but  to  vindi- 
cate a  friend  from  reproach;  and  his  object 
was,  he  hoped,  accomplished. 

Mr.  Baetlett  said  he  could  not  perceive 
that  the  question  now  before  the  House,  which 
was  on  agreeing  to  the  report  of  the  Committee 
of  Conference,  involved  at  all  the  "question  of 
the  treaty,  or  the  character  of  any  individual. 
The  treaty  provides,  that  a  certain  sum  of 
money  shall  be  paid  to  the  chiefs  and  warriors 
of  the  Creek  nation.  The  Senate  adds,  as  an 
amendment,  that  the  money  shall  be  distributed 
in  a  certain  manner ;  the  treaty  did  not  contra- 
dict such  an  arrangement — but  the  House  disap- 
proved and  disagreed  to  it.  The  Senate  insisted 
on  their  amendment — conferees  were  appointed 
— and  after  some  discussion,  the  managers  of 
the  conference  agreed  that  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  House  will  effect  the  same  object 
as  that  contemplated  by  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate.  It  goes,  indeed,  a  little  farther,  and 
insists  that  the  division  of  the  money  shall  be 
made  in  full  council  of  the  nation.  But  now  it 
is  said  that  the  chiefs  design  to  appropriate  the 
whole  sum  to  their  own  use.  The  arrangement 
proposed  will  certainly  prevent  the  accom- 
plishment of  any  such  design,  if  it  exist.  I 
would  have  consented  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  as  sufficient — but  I  think  that  reported 
by  the  conferees  holds  out  a  more  effectual 
security — and  it  certainly  presents  no  question 
involving  the  integrity  or  reputation  of  any 
gentleman.  The  session  draws  rapidly  to  its 
close,  and  we  have  on  our  table  some  forty  or 
fifty  bills,  in  which  sundry  individuals  have  a 
deep  interest.  Under  such  circumstances, 
whatever  feelings  may  exist  in  the  minds  of 
some  gentlemen  on  the  subject  of  this  treaty, 


there  certainly  can  be  no  need  of  expressing 
them  any  further  than  has  already  been  done. 

Mr.  Thompson,  of  Georgia,  said,  that,  how- 
ever impatient  the  House  ^might  be  to  take  the 
question,  he  felt  disposed  to  avail  himself  of 
that  opportunity  to  submit  a  few  brief  remarks 
to  the  House  on  the  subject  then  under  discus- 
sion. Mr.  T.  said,  that  the  honorable  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  Conference  had  given  it  as 
his  opinion  that  the  Government,  in  carrying 
thft  treaty  into  effect,  ought  to  pursue,  literally, 
the  stipulations  of  the  treaty.  In  that  opinion, 
Mr.  T.  entirely  agreed  with  the  honorable 
chairman,  as  well  as  with  his  friend  from  Geor- 
gia, (Colonel  Tattnall,)  but  this  coincidence  of 
opinion,  between  the  honorable  chairman  and 
himself,  lead  to  results  directly  opposite.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  is  opposed  to  the 
amendment  originally  made  to  this  bill  by  the 
Senate,  because  that  amendment  provided  that 
the  consideration  money,  to  be  paid  under  this 
treaty,  should  be  paid  to  the  Creek  Indians, 
according  to  the  scale  of  distribution  of  annui- 
ties, which  provision  the  honorable  gentleman 
considers  a  departure  from,  or  a  violation  of, 
the  third  article  of  the  treaty,  which  stipulates 
that  the  money  should  be  paid  to  the  chiefs, 
head-men,  and  warriors  of  the  Creek  nation  of 
Indians.  How,  then,  can  that  honorable  gen- 
tleman support  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  Committee  of  Conference  ?  Does  not  the 
provisions  of  this  amendment  equally  violate 
the  stipulations  of  the  third  article  of  the 
treaty  ?  That  article  expressly  stipulated,  that 
the  United  States  shall  pay  to  the  chiefs,  head- 
men, and  warriors  of  the  Creek  nation  of  In- 
dians, a  certain  sum  of  money,  "immediately 
after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty."  What  is 
the  plain  and  obvious  meaning  of  these  words  ? 
May  not  these  chiefs  demand  immediate  pay- 
ment to  be  made  to  them  here?  Have  the 
United  States  a  right  to  withhold  payment 
now,  and  so  alter  the  treaty  that  payment  shall 
be  made,  not  here,  but  in  the  Creek  nation, 
and  at  a  future  period  ?  If  it  is  competent  for 
the  United  States  to  defer  the  payment  to  a 
future  period,  how  long  may  they  not  withhold 
it  ?  If  this  is  a  treaty,  the  delegation  may  cer- 
tainly, according  to  its  stipulations,  demand  the 
money  immediately.  The  honorable  chairman 
of  the  committee  informs  me,  said  Mr.  T., 
"  that  the  chiefs,  head-men,  and  warriors  of 
the  Creek  nation  of  Indians,  are  not  here,  but 
in  the  Creek  nation,  and  that  payment  must, 
consequently,  be  made  to  a  council  of,  and  in, 
the  nation ;  inasmuch  as  the  treaty  stipulates 
payment  to  be  made  to  the  chiefs,  head-men, 
and  warriors  of  that  nation."  Mr,  T.  said,  if 
he  had  supposed  those  chiefs,  head-men,  and 
warriors  to  be  here,  he  stood  corrected  by  the 
gentleman ;  but,  if  the  gentleman  conceded  to 
the  delegation  the  power  to  conclude  this  con- 
tract or  treaty,  he  surely  would  not  deny  to 
them  the  right  to  receive  the  consideration 
money.  This  right  had  been  conceded  to  them 
by  the  Department :   for,  on  the  presentation 
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by  John  Ridge  and  Joe  Vann  (Olierokees)  of 
a  list,  exhibiting  a  scale  of  an  intended  distri- 
bution of  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  thousand 
dollars,  with  a  demand  that  the  sums  desig- 
nated should  be  separately  counted,  sealed  up, 
and  paid,  in  the  Department,  to  the  individuals 
to  whom  those  sums  were  respectively  assigned, 
the  head  of  the  Indian  Bureau  replied,  that 
payment  could  not  be  made  there,  but  that  he 
had  no  doubt  that  the  officers  of  the  bank 
would,  to  oblige  them,  make  the  arrangement 
required.  Although,  Mr.  T.  said,  he  did  not 
consider  this  a  valid  treaty,  yet  those  who 
claimed  the  possession  of  competent  power,  had 
decided  that  it  was :  and,  agreeing  with  the 
honorable  chairman,  and  his  friend  from  Geor- 
gia, that  the  stipulations  of  a  treaty  ought  to 
be  literally  fulfilled  and  complied  with,  he 
could  not  support  either  of  the  amendments 
which  had  been  proposed ;  because  each  was 
equaUy  a  violation  of  the  third  article  of  the 
treaty;  but  if,  like  the  honorable  chairman, 
he  could  vote  for  the  amendment  reported  by 
the  committee,  and  now  under  consideration, 
he  could  more  readily  and  cheerfully  vote  for 
the  Senate's  first  amendment,  as  better  calcu- 
lated to  secure  the  legitimate  objects  of  the 
treaty,  and  meet  the  ends  of  justice.  And 
here  he  could  not  but  express  much  surprise, 
that  gentlemen  had  been  unable  to  find,  in  the 
circumstances  of  this  transaction,  any  evidence 
of  an  intention,  on  the  part  of  the  delegation, 
to  commit  a  fraud  upon  their  nation.  Mr.  T. 
said  he  cherished  due  respect  for  gentlemen 
and  their  opinions,  but  the  evidence  of  fraud 
was  so  clear  to  him,  that  he  could  not  conceive 
how  it  could  be  doubted.  "Where,  asked  Mr. 
T.,  in  the  history  of  the  repudiated  treaty,  can 
you  find  the  evidence  of  fraud  so  gross  as  that 
which  is  exhibited  by  the  documents  connected 
with  the  treaty  now  under  consideration? 
There  was  none.  Mr.  T.  said  he  conceded  to 
the  Secretary  of  War  the  high  character  which 
had  been  attributed  to  him,  in  the  course  of 
this  debate,  by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia, 
(Mr.  Mercer,) — he  felt  no  disposition  to  derogate 
from  his  merit — and  he  protested  against  the 
right  of  any  member  to  attribute  to  him  an  un- 
friendly disposition  towards  the  honorable 
Secretary ;  but  he  must  state  the  facts  of  the 
transaction,  and  facts  were  stubborn  things. 
Before  the  treaty  was  ratified,  a  list  bad  been 
exhibited  by  John  Eidge  and  Joe  Vann,  to  the 
head  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  showing  the  in- 
tended distribution  of  the  money  to  be  paid 
under  the  treaty ;  and,  from  that  list,  it  appear- 
ed that  $15,000  was  to  be  paid  to  John  Eidge, 
another  $15,000  to  Joe  Vann,  and  $10,000  to 
old  Major  Eidge,  another  Cherokee.  The  head 
of  the  Indian  Bureau  was  apprised  of  the  in- 
tended fraud,  and  the  only  notice  which  he 
deigned  to  take  of  the  corrupt  intention  was,  a 
simple  declaration  that  it  was  no  aflfair  of  the 
Government.  Eidge  and  Vann  had,  however, 
been  asked,  whether  the  whole  delegation  knew 
as  well  as  l!hey  did,  the  mode  which  they  had 


adopted  for  the  distribution  of  the  money? 
Eidge  frankly  answered,  "No;"  but  that  Opoth- 
le  Yoholo  and  Charles  Cornnells  knew,  and  that 
was  enough.  This  was  reported  by  the  head 
of  the  Indian  Bureau  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
who  directed  that  the  delegation  should  appear 
in  the  Department.  They  attended.  The  Secre- 
tary represented  to  them  the  danger  that  might 
arise  from  so  partial  a  distribution  of  their 
money ;  as  their  people  might  not  subscribe  to 
it.  They  replied,  that  they  knew  what  they 
were  about.  "  The  interpreter  was  then  di- 
rected to  say  that  the  Secretary  of  War  had  no 
desire  to  control  that  over  which  the  treaty 
had  given  them  the  power,  but,  as  the  pwier 
had  been  handed  to  him,  he  wished  to  read  it, 
and  know  whether  they  agreed  to  have  the 
disposition  made  of  the  money  which  was 
therein  indicated.  They  answered,  each,  and 
individually,  Yes ;  "  repeating  that  it  was  their 
own  arrangement,  and  the  fears  the  Secretary 
had  expressed,  in  regard  to  the  probable  effects 
of  such  a  coiirse,  upon  their  people  at  home, 
need  not  be  indulged,  for  that  they  would  see 
that  their  people  ratified  the  arrangement,  as, 
in  the  event  of  any  dissatisfaction,  they  had 
their  annuity,  and  this  very  money,  and  would 
so  apply  it  as  to  satisfy  all.  The  Secretary  re- 
plied, "  that  he  still  had  his  fears,  but  could 
only  advise."  Thus,  said  Mr.  T.,  the  facts 
show,  that  the  Secretary  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  intended  fraud.  But  gentlemen  see 
no  fraud,  no  corruption  in  all  this.  Look  into 
these  documents.  Here  is  tangible  evidence  of 
gross  corruption.  It  was  evident  that  Eidge 
and  Vann  had  attempted  a  trick  on  the  Creek 
Delegation.  Mr.  T.  said,  it  was  true  that  the 
whole  delegation  had  heard  the  paper  read,  yet 
they  did  not  understand  English,  and  he  pre- 
sumed the  honorable  Secretary  did  not  under- 
stand the  Creek  Indian  language.  It  was, 
therefore,  no  very  difficult  matter  for  an  apt 
interpreter  to  deceive  both  the  Secretary  and 
the  Indians.  One  thing,  said  Mr,  T.,  is,  how- 
ever, clear,  that  John  Ridge,  and  Joe  Vann, 
and  old  Major  Eidge,  all  Cherokee  Indians, 
were  to  receive  forty  thousand  dollars  of  the 
money  which  was,  according  to  the  stipulations 
of  the  treaty,  to  be  paid  by  the  United  States 
to  the  chiefs,  head-men,  and  warriors  of  the 
Creek  nation  of  Indians,  in  consideration  of  the 
territory  ceded  by  the  Creek  Indians  to  the 
United  States.  What  entitled  these  Cherokees 
to  this  enormous  sum  ?  They  had  no  interest 
in  the  Creek  nation.  They  were  not  entitled 
to  one  foot  of  land  in  the  Creek  country,  neither 
were  they  chiefs,  head-men,  or  warriors  of  the 
Creek  nation  of  Indians.  What  claim,  then, 
could  they  have  to  forty  thousand  dollars  of 
the  money  stipulated  to  be  paid  by  the  United 
States  to  the  chiefs,  head-men,  and  warriors 
of  the  Creek  nation  of  Indians  ?  Mr.  T.  said, 
it  could  not  be  concealed  that  there  was  palpa- 
ble and  gross  fraud  and  corruption  in  this 
transaction.  Gentlemen  say,  all  this  was  not 
concealed.    They  had  heard  it  openly  spoken. 
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of.  All  he  could  say  to  this  was,  they  had  heen 
more  fortunate  than  he  had  been.  He  certainly 
had  never  heard  of  these  corrupt  transactions, 
or  that  such  a  sum  as  forty  thousand  dollars 
was  intended  to  he  given  to  Cherokee  Indians, 
who  have  no  interest  in  the  treaty,  until  this 
information  was  drawn  from  the  department 
\>y  the  Committee  of  Conference. 

Mr.  DwiGHT  insisted  that  the  amendment 
was  in  accordance  with  the  treaty ;  the  treaty 
says  the  money  shall  he  paid  "to  the  chiefs  and 
warriors."  "  The  chiefs  "  of  the  Creek  nation 
are  not  here— they  are  in  the  Creek  nation — 
a  delegation  only  is  here,  for  diplomatic  pur- 
poses, but  "  the  chiefs  "  are  at  home ;  if  the 
money,  then,  should  be  paid  in  the  midst  of  a 
council  of  the  nation,  it  would  be  paid  as  the 
treaty  stipulates. 

Mr.  Thompson  said,  that,  if  he  had  supposed 
that  all  the  chiefs  of  the  Creek  nation  were 
present  in  the  City  of  Washington,  he  stood 
corrected  by  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts; but,  if  the  delegation  here  from  the 
Creek  nation  were  duly  authorized  to  make 
the  contract,  then  the  chiefs,  head-men,  and 
warriors  of  the  Creek  nation,  .were  virtually 
present ;  and,  even  if  the  money  must  be  paid 
to  the  chiefs  and  warriors,  it  would  be  no  vio- 
lation of  the  treaty,  should  payment  be  made 
to  their  delegation.  If  the  delegation  had 
power  to  enter  into,  they  had  power  to  con- 
summate the  contract;  that  immediate  pay- 
ment of  the  consideration  money  was  indis- 
pensable to  the  consummation  of  the  contract ; 
that,  as  the  treaty  stipulates  that  the  money 
should  be  paid  to  the  chiefs,  head-men,  and 
warriors  of  the  Creek  nation,  immediately  on 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  it  would  be  a  vio- 
lation of  its  express  stipulations,  should  pay- 
ment be  withheld  until  a  future  period;  for, 
if  it  can  be  withheld  one  day,  it  may  be  with- 
held indefinitely. 

Mr.  Hoffman  .  said  he  was  anxious  to  see 
this  matter  ended.  For  himself,  he  should 
prefer  the  amendment  of  the  Senate ;  but  he 
believed  there  was  not  now  sufficient  time  to 
attain  it — and,  being  of  opinion,  that  the  pres- 
ent proposition  would  be  so  carried  into  effect 
as  to  prevent  the  fraud  contemplated,  he  would 
consent  to  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  Williams  now  moved  the  previous  ques- 
tion, but  withdrew  the  motion  under  an  as- 


surance that  the  debate  would  not  be  further 
protracted. 

The  question  was  then  put  on  agreeing  to 
the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Conference,  and 
carried. 

Accounts  of  Mr.  Monroe. 

The  Senate's  amendment  to  the  bill  "  for  the 
relief  of  James  Monroe,"  as  insisted  on  by  that 
body,  having  been  read,  (allowing  interest, 
which,  with  the  principal,  amounts  to  $29,- 
000)— 

Mr.  DwiGHT  moved  that  the  House  do  repede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  Senate's  amend- 
ment. 

On  this  question,  Mr.  Sawter  called  for  the 
yeas  and  nays.  They  were  ordered,  and  were 
— yeas  63,  nays  57. 

So  the  motion  prevailed,  and  the  House 
agreed  to  recede  from  its  disagi'eement,  (the 
effect  of  which  is  to  pass  the  bill  as  amended.) 

And  the  House  adjourned,  (at  half-past  four 
o'clock,  A.  M.) 


Monday,  May  22. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Tomlinson,  it  was 
Ordered,  That  a  message  be  sent  to  the  Senate, 
to  inform  them  that  this  House,  having  completed 
the  business  before  them,  are  ready  to  close  the 
present  session  by  an  adjournment  on  their  part ; 
and  that  the  Clerk  do  go  with  the  said  message. 
Mr.  Weight  offered  the  following : 
Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed,  on  the 
part  of  this  House,  to  join  such  committee  as  may 
be  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  to  wait  on 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  to  notify 
him  that,  unless  he  may  have  other  communications 
to  make  to  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  they  are 
ready  to  adjourn. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to,  and 
Mr.  Mbeoeb  and  Mr.  Tomlinson  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  on  the  part  of  the  House. 
Mr.  Meeoee,  from  the  above-named  commit- 
tee, reported  that  they  had  waited  on  the  Pres- 
ident, and  informed  him  that  the  two  Houses 
were  ready  to  adjourn,  and  that  he  informed 
them  that  he  had  no  further  communication  to 
make  to  either  House. 

When,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Bassett,  the  House 
adjourned,  to  meet  on  the  first  Monday  in  De- 
cember next. 
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raETEENTH  CONGRESS-SECOND  SESSION. 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  THE  SENATE, 


MoNDAT,  December  4,  1826. 

The  Hon.  John  C.  OALnouN,  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  took  tlie  chair  at  12 
o'clock,  and  the  roll  being  called  over  by  the 
Secretary,  (Walter  Lowbik,  Esq.,)  it  appeared 
that  thirty-eight  members  were  present. 

The  usual  message  was  communicated  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  of  being  formed,  &o., 
and  the  usual  standing  orders  agreed  to. 

Honors  to  the  Bead. 

Mr.  Clayton  rose,  and  addressed  the  Senate 
as  follows : 

In  consequence  of  the  lamented  death  of  my 
late  colleague,  Mr.  Van  Dtkb,  during  the  last 
session  of  the  Senate,  but  at  a  period  so  late 
that  intelligence  of  the  event  did  not  arrive 
here  before  the  termination  of  the  session,  I 
now  take  occasion  to  propose  the  usual  resolu- 
tions testifying  the  respect  of  the  Senate  for 
the  memory  of  the  deceased,  and  their  regret 
for  his  death.  His  amiable  temper  and  gentle- 
manly deportment — his  talents  and  high  stand- 
ing in  this  body,  were  too  well  known  to  all 
the  members  to  need  any  eulogy  from  me.  As 
he  was  known  to  them  all,  so  must  his  memory 
be  respected  and  his  death  lamented ;  and, 
therefore,  I  propose  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Senate,  from 
a  desire  of  showing  every  mark  of  respect  due  to 
the  memory  of  the  Hon.  Nicholas  Vam  Dyke,  de- 
ceased, late  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Delaware, 
■will  go  into  mourning  for  him  one  month,  by  the 
usual  mode  of  wearing  crape  round  the  left  arm. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to,  nem.  con. 
Mr.  DiCKEEsoN  then  rose,  and  said, 
Mr.  President:  The  melancholy  duty  de- 
volves upon  me,  of  announcing  to  the  Senate 
the  death  of  my  late  colleague,  the  Hon.  Jo- 
seph McIlvaine.  Mr.  MoIlvaine  was  selected, 
by  the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey,  to  represent 
the  State  in  this  body,  from  a  knowledge  of  his 
learning,  talents,  and  integrity.  Unfortunately, 
during  the  whole  time  of  his  being  associated 
■with  us,  he  was  tlie  victim  of  a  painful  disease, 


which  terminated  only  ■with  his  life.  Not- 
withstanding, he  assiduously  performed  all  the 
duties  of  his  station,  so  far  as  the  debilitated 
state  of  his  health  would  permit ;  and,  in  all 
his  intercourse  with  the  Senate,  his  deportment 
was  of  a  character  so  courteous  and  conciliat- 
ing, that  he  gained  the  esteem  of  all  his  associ- 
ates. As  a  mark  of  the  respect  which  the  Sen- 
ate entertains  for  his  character  and  memory,  I 
beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Senate,  from 
a  desire  of  showing  every  mark  of  respect  due  to 
the  memory  of  the  Honorable  Joseph  McIlvaine, 
deceased,  late  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey, ivill  go  into  mourning  for  him  one  month,  by 
the  usual  mode  of  wearing  crape  round  the  left  arm. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 


TtTESDAT,  December  5. 

Mr.  Sjhth,  from  the  Joint  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  wait  on  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  "  inform  him  that  quorums  of  the 
two  Houses  have  assembled,  and  that  Congress 
are  ready  to  receive  any  communication  he  may 
be  pleased  to  make,"  reported,  that  the  commit- 
tee had  performed  the  duties  of  their  appoint- 
ment, and  that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
answered  that  he  would  make  a  communica- 
tion, in  writing,  to  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, this  day,  at  twelve  o'^ilock. 

Soon  after  which,  the  private  Secretary  of 
the  President,  (Mr.  J.  Adams,)  came  in  and  de- 
livered the  Message. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States : — 

The  assemblage  of  the  representatives  of  our 
Union  in  both  Houses  of  Congress  at  this  time,  oc- 
cur.^ under  circumstances  calling  for  the  renewed 
homage  of  our  grateful  acknowledgments  to  the 
Giver  of  all  good.  With  the  exceptions  incidental 
to  the  most  felicitous  condition  of  human  existence, 
we  continue  to  be  highly  favored  in  all  the  elements 
which  contribute  to  individual  comfort  and  to  na- 
tional prosperity.  In  the  survey  of  our  extensive 
country,  we  arc  generally  to  observe   abodes  of 
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health  and  regions  of  plenty.  In  our  civil  and 
political  relations,  we  have  peace  without,  and  tran- 
quillity within  our  borders.  We  are,  as  a  people, 
increasing  with  unabated  rapidity  in  population, 
wealth,  and  national  resources ;  and,  whatever  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  exist  among  UB  with  regard  to 
the  mode  and  the  means  by  which  we  shall  turn  the 
beneficence  of  Heaven  to  the  improvement  of  our 
own  condition,  there  is  yet  a  spirit  animating  us 
all,  which  will  not  suffer  the  bounties  of  Providence 
to  be  showered  upon  us  in  vain,  but  will  receive 
them  with  grateful  hearts,  and  apply  them  with 
■unwearied  hands  to  the  advancement  of  the  general 
good. 

Of  the  subjects  recommended  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Congress  at  their  last  session,  some  were 
then  definitely  acted  upon.  Others  left  unfinished, 
but  partly  matured,  will  recur  to  your  attention, 
without  needing  a  renewal  of  notice  from  me.  The 
purpose  of  this  communication  will  be  to  present 
to  your  view  the  general  aspect  of  our  public  affairs 
at  this  moment,  and  the  measures  which  have  been 
taken  to  carry  into  effect  the  intentions  of  the  legis- 
lature as  signified  by  the  laws  then  and  heretofore 
enacted. 

In  our  intercourse  with  the  other  nations  of  the 
earth,  we  have  still  the  happiness  of  enjoying  peace 
and  a  general  good  understanding ;  qualified,  how- 
ever, in  several  important  instances,  by  collisions 
of  interest,  and  by  unsatisfied  claims  of  justice,  to 
the  settlement  of  which  the  constitutional  interpo- 
sition of  the  legislative  authority  may  become 
ultimately  indispensable. 

By  the  decease  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  of 
Kussia,  which  occurred  contemporaneously  with  the 
commencement  of  the  last  session  of  Congress,  the 
United  States  have  been  deprived  of  a  long-tried, 
steady,  and  faithful  friend.  JBorn  to  the  inheritance 
of  absolute  power,  and  trained  in  the  school  of  ad- 
versity, from  which  no  power  on  earth,  however 
absolute,  is  exempt,  that  monarch,  from  his  youth 
had  been  taught  to  feel  the  force  and  value  of 
pubUc  opinion,  and  to  be  sensible  that  the  interests 
of  his  own  government  would  be  best  promoted  by 
a  frank  and  friendly  intercourse  with  this  republic, 
as  those  of  his  people  would  be  advanced  by  a  lib- 
eral commercial  intercourse  with  our  country.  A 
candid  and  confidential  interchange  of  sentiments 
between  him  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  upon  the  affairs  of  South  America,  took 
place  at  a  period  not  long  preceding  his  demise, 
and  contributed  to  fix  that  course  of  policy  which 
left  to  the  other  Governments  of  Europe  no  alter- 
native but  that  of  sooner  or  later  recognizing  the  in- 
dependence of  our  southern  neighbors,  of  which 
the  example  had  by  the  United  States  already  been 
eet.  The  ordinary  diplomatic  communications  be- 
tween his  successor,  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  and  the 
United  States,  have  suffered  some  interruption  by 
the  illness,  departure,  and  subsequent  decease  of 
his  minister  residing  here,  who  enjoyed,  as  he 
merited,  the  entire  confidence  of  his  new  sovereign, 
as  he  had  eminently  responded  to  that  of  his  pre- 
decessor. But  we  have  had  the  most  satisfactory 
assurances  that  the  sentiments  of  the  reigning  em- 
peror toward  the  United  States  are  altogether  con- 
formable to  those  which  had  so  long  and  constantly 
animated  his  imperial  brother ;  and  we  have  reason 
to  hope  that  they  will  serve  to  cement  that  harmony 
and  good  understanding  between  the  two  nations 
Which,  founded  in  congenial  interests,  cannot  but 


result  in  the  advancement  of  the  welfare  and  pros- 
perity of  both. 

Our  relations  of  commerce  and  navigation  with 
France  are,  by  the  operation  of  the  convention  of 
24th  June,  1822,  with  that  nation,  in  a  state  of 
gradual  and  progressive  improvement.  Convinced 
by  all  our  experience,  no  less  than  by  the  principles 
of  fair  and  liberal  reciprocity  which  the  United 
States  have  constantly  tendered  to  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  as  the  rule  of  commercial  intercourse 
which  they  would  universally  prefer,  that  fair  and 
equal  competition  is  most  conducive  to  the  interests 
of  both  parties,  the  United  States,  in  the  negotia- 
tion of  that  convention,  earnestly  contended  for  a 
mutual  renunciation  of  discriminating  duties  and 
charges  in  the  ports  of  the  two  countries.  Unable 
to  obtain  the  immediate  recognition  of  this  princi- 
ple in  its  full  extent,  after  reducing  the  duties  of 
discrimination  so  far  as  was  found  attainable,  it  was 
agreed  that,  at  the  expiration  of  two  years  from 
the  first  of  October,  1822,  when  the  convention 
was  to  go  into  effect,  unless  a  notice  of  six  months  ' 
on  either  side  should  be  given  to  the  other,  that 
the  convention  itself  must  terminate,  those  duties 
should  be  reduced  by  one-fourth,  and  that  this  re- 
duction should  be  yearly  repeated  until  all  discrimi- 
nation should  cease  while  the  convention  itself  should 
continue  in  force.  By  the  effect  of  this  stipulation, 
three-fourths  of  the  discriminating  duties  which  had 
been  levied  by  each  party,  upon  the  vessels  of  the 
other  in  its  ports,  have  already  been  removed ;  and 
on  the  first  of  next  October,  should  the  convention 
be  still  in  force,  the  remaining  fourth  will  be  dis- 
continued. French  vessels,  laden  with  French  pro- 
duce, will  be  received  in  our  ports  on  the  same 
terms  as  our  own ;  and  ours,  in  return,  will  enjoy 
the  same  advantages  in  the  ports  of  France. 

By  these  approximations  to  an  equaUty  of  duties 
and  of  cliarges,  not  only  has  the  commerce  between 
the  two  countries  prospered,  but  friendly  dispo- 
sitions have  been  on  both  sides  encouraged  and 
promoted.  They  will  continue  to  be  cherished  and 
cultivated  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  It 
would  liave  been  gratifying  to  have  had  it  in  my 
power  to  add,  that  the  claims  upon  the  justice  of 
the  French  Government,  involving  the  property 
and  the  comfortable  subsistence  of  many  of  our 
fellow-citizens,  and  which  have  been  so  long  and 
so  earnestly  urged,  were  in  a  more  promising  train 
of  adjustment  than  at  your  last  meeting ;  but  their 
condition  remains  unaltered. 

With  the  Government  of  the  Ketherlands,  the 
mutual  abandonment  of  discriminating  duties  had 
been  regulated  by  the  legislative  acts  on  both  sides. 
The  act  of  Congress  of  the  20th  of  April,  1818, 
aboUshed  all  discriminating  duties  of  impost  and 
tonnage,  upon  the  vessels  and  produce  of  the  Neth- 
erlands in  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  upon 
the  assurance  given  by  the  Government  of  the  Neth- 
erlands, that  all  such  duties  operating  against  the 
shipping  and  commerce  of  the  United  States  in  that 
kingdom  had  been  abolished.  These  reciprocal 
regulations  had  continued  in  force  several  years, 
when  the  discriminating  principle  was  resumed  by 
the  Netherlands  in  a  new  and  indirect  form,  by  a 
bounty  often  per  cent.,  in  the  shape  of  a  return  of 
duties"  to  their  national  vessels,  and  in  which  those 
of  the  United  States  are  not  permitted  to  partici- 
pate. By  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  7th  of  January, 
1324,  all  discriminating  duties  in  the  United  States 
were  again  auspended,  so  far  as  related  to  the  ves- 
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eels  and  produce  of  the  Netherlands,  so  long  as  the 
reciprocal  exemption  should  be  extended  to  the 
Tcssels  and  produce  of  the  United  States  in  the  Neth- 
erlands. But  the  same  act  provides  that,  in  the 
event  of  a  restoration  of  discriminating  duties  to 
operate  against  the  shipping  and  commerce  of  the 
United  States  in  any  of  the  foreign  countries  re- 
ferred to  therein,  the  suspension  of  discriminating 
duties  in  favor  of  the  navigation  of  such  foreign 
country  should  cease,  and  all  the  provisioua  of  the 
acts  imposing  discriminating  foreign  tonnage  and 
import  duties  in  the  United  States  should  revive 
and  be  in  full  force  with  regard  to  that  nation. 

In  the  correspondence  with  the  Government  of 
the  Netherlands  upon  this  subject,  they  have  con- 
tended that  the  favor  shown  to  their  own  shipping 
by  this  bounty  upon  their  tonnage  is  not  to  be 
considered  as  a  discriminatory  duty.  But  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  it  produces  all  the  same  effects. 
Had  the  mutual  abolition  been  stipulated  by  treaty, 
such  a  bounty  upon  the  national  Tcssels  could 
scarcely  have  been  granted  consistently  with  good 
faith.  Yet,  as  the  act  of  Congress  of  7th  January, 
1824,  has  not  expressly  authorized  the  executive 
authority  to  determine  what  shall  be  considered  as 
a  revival  of  discriminating  duties  by  a  foreign  Gov- 
ernment to  the  disadvantage  of  the  United  States, 
and  as  the  retaliatory  measure  on  our  part,  however 
just  and  necessary,  may  tend  rather  to  that  conflict 
of  legislation  which  we  deprecate,  than  to  that  con- 
cert to  which  we  invite  all  commercial  nations  as 
most  conducive  to  their  interest  and  our  own,  I  have 
thought  it  more  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  our  in- 
stitutions to  refer  the  subject  again  to  the  para- 
mount authority  of  the  legislature  to  decide  what 
measure  the  emergency  may  require,  than  abruptly 
by  proclamation  to  carry  into  effect  the  minatory 
provision  of  the  act  of  1824. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress,  treaties  of 
amity,  navigation,  and  commerce,  were  negotiated 
and  signed  at  this  place  with  the  Government  of 
Denmark  in  Europe,  and  with  the  federation  of  Cen- 
tral America  in  this  hemisphere.  These  treaties 
then  received  the  constitutional  sanction  of  the  Sen- 
ate, by  the  advice  and  consent  to  their  ratification. 
They  were  accordingly  ratified  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  during  the  recess  of  Congress, 
have  also  been  ratified  by  the  other  respective  con- 
tracting ]5arties.  The  ratifications  have  been  ex- 
changed, and  they  have  been  published  by  procla- 
mations, copies  of  which  are  herewith  communicated 
to  Congress.  These  treaties  have  cstabUshed  be- 
tween the  contracting  parties  the  principles  of 
equality  and  reciprocity  In  their  broadest  and  most 
liberal  extent.  Each  party  admitting  the  vessels  of 
the  other  into  its  ports,  laden  with  cargoes  the  pro- 
duce or  manufacture  of  any  quarter  of  the  globe, 
upon  the  payment  of  the  same  duties  of  tonnage 
and  impost  that  are  chargeable  upon  their  own. 
They  have  further  stipulated,  that  the  parties  shall 
hereafter  grant  no  favor  of  navigation  or  commerce 
to  any  other  nation,  which  shall  not,  upon  the  same 
terms,  be  granted  to  each  other ;  and  that  neither 
party  will  impose  upon  articles  of  merchandise,  the 
produce  or  manufacture  of  the  other,  any  other  or 
higher  duties  than  upon  the  like  articles,  being  the 
produce  or  manufacture  of  any  other  country.  To 
these  principles  there  is,  in  the  convention  with  Den- 
mark, an  exception  with  regard  to  the  colonies  of 
that  kingdom  in  the  Arctic  seas,  but  none  with  re- 
gard to  her  colonies  ia  the  West  Indies. 


In  the  course  of  the  last  summer,  the  terra  to 
which  our  last  commercial  treaty  with  Sweden  was 
limited  has  expired.  A  continuation  of  it  is  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  Swedish  Government,  and  ia 
believed  to  be  desirable  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States.  It  has  be#n  proposed  by  the  King  of  Sweden 
that,  pending  the  negotiation  of  renewal,  the  expired 
treaty  should  be  mutually  considered  as  still  in 
force  ;  a  measure  which  will  require  the  sanction  of 
Congress  to  be  carried  into  effect  on  our  part,  and 
Avhich  I  therefore  recommend  to  your  consideration. 

With  Prussia,  Spam,  Portugal,  and  in  general  all 
the  European  powers,  between  w  hom  and  the  United 
States  relations  of  friendly  intercourse  have  existed, 
their  condition  has  not  materially  varied  since  the 
last  session  of  Congress.  I  regret  not  to  be  able  to 
say  the  same  of  our  commercial  intercourse  with  the 
colonial  possessions  of  Great  Britain  in  America. 
Negotiations  of  the  highest  importance  to  our  com- 
mon interests  have  been  for  several  years  in  discus- 
sion between  the  two  Governments,  and  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  have  been  invariably  pursued  in 
the  spirit  of  candor  and  conciliation.  Interests  of 
great  magnitude  and  delicacy  had  been  adjusted  by 
the  conventions  of  1815  and  1818,  while  that  of 
1S22,  mediated  by  the  late  Emperor  Alexander,  had 
promised  a  satisfactory  compromise  of  claims  which 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  in  justice  to 
the  rights  of  a  numerous  class  of  their  citizens,  was 
bound  to  sustain.  But  with  regard  to  the  commer- 
cial intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  the 
British  colonies  in  America,  it  has  been  hitherto 
found  impracticable  to  bring  the  parties  to  an  under- 
standing satisfactory  to  both.  The  relative  geo- 
graphical position,  and  the  respective  products  of 
nature,  cultivated  by  human  industry,  had  consti- 
tuted the  elements  of  a  commercial  intercourse  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  British  America,  insular 
and  continental,  important  to  the  inhabitants  of 
both  countries.  But  it  had  been  interdicted  by 
Great  Britain,  upon  a  principle  heretofore  practised 
upon  by  the  colonizing  nations  of  Europe,  of  hold- 
ing the  trade  of  their  colonies,  each  in  exclusive 
monopoly  to  herself.  After  the  termination  of  the 
late  war,  this  interdiction  had  been  revived,  and  the 
British  Government  declined  including  this  portion 
of  our  intercourse  with  her  possessions  in  the  nego- 
tiation of  the  convention  of  1815.  The  trade  was 
then  carried  on  exclusively  in  British  vessels,  till  the 
act  of  Congress  concerning  navigation,  of  1818,  and 
the  supplemental  act  of  1820,  met  the  interdict  by 
a  corresponding  measure  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States.  These  measures,  not  of  retaliation,  but  of 
necessary  self-defence,  were  soon  succeeded  by  an 
act  of  parliament,  opening  certain  colonial  ports  to 
the  vessels  of  the  United  States,  coming  directly 
from  them,  and  to  the  importation  from  them  of 
certain  articles  of  our  produce,  burdened  with  heavy 
duties,  and  excluding  some  of  the  most  valuable 
articles  of  our  exports.  The  United  States  opened 
their  ports  to  British  vessels  from  the  colonies  upon 
terms  as  exactly  corresponding  with  those  of  the  act 
of  parliament,  as  in  the  relative  position  of  the  par- 
ties could  be  made.  And  a  negotiation  was  com- 
menced by  mutual  consent,  with  the  hope  on  our 
part  that  a  reciprocal  spirit  of  accommodation  and 
a  common  sentiment  of  the  importance  of  the  trade 
to  the  interests  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, between  whom  it  must  be  carried  on,  would 
ultimately  bring  the  parties  to  a  compromise,  with 
which  both  might  be  satisfied.    With  this  view,  the 
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Government  of  the  United  States  had  determined  to 
sacrifice  something  of  that  entire  reciprocity  which 
in  all  commercial  arrangements  with  foreign  powers 
tliey  are  entitled  to  demand,  and  to  acquiesce  in 
some  inequahties  disadvantageous  to  ourselves, 
rather  than  to  forego  the  benefit  of  a  final  and  per- 
manent adjustment  of  this  interest,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  Great  Britain  herself.  The  negotiation, 
repeatedly  suspended  by  accidental  circumstances, 
was,  however,  by  mutual  agreement  and  express 
assent,  considered  as  pending,  and  to  be  speedily 
resumed.  In  the  mean  time,  another  act  of  parlia- 
ment, so  doubtful  and  ambiguous  in  its  import  as  to 
have  been  misunderstood  by  the  oflBcers  in  the  colo- 
nies who  were  to  carry  it  into  execution,  opens  again 
certain  colonial  ports,  upon  new  conditions  and 
terms,  with  a  threat  to  close  them  against  any  na- 
tion which  may  not  accept  those  terms,  as  prescribed 
by  the  British  Government.  This  act,  passed  in  July, 
1825,  not  communicated  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  not  understood  by  the  British  officers 
of  the  customs  in  the  colonies  where  it  was  to  be 
enforced,  was  nevertheless  submitted  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Congress  at  their  last  session.  AYith  the 
knowledge  that  a  negotiation  upon  the  subject  had 
long  been  in  progress,  and  pledges  given  of  its  re- 
sumption at  an  early  day,  it  was  deemed  expedient 
to  await  the  result  of  that  negotiation,  rather  than 
to  subscribe  implicitly  to  terms,  the  import  of  which 
.  was  not  clear,  and  which  the  British  authorities 
themselves  in  this  hemisphere  were  not  prepared  to 
explain. 

Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  one  of  our  most  distinguished  citizens  was 
despatched  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  to  Great  Britain,  furnished  with  in- 
structions which  we  could  not  doubt  would  lead  to 
a  conclusion  of  this  long-controverted  interest,  upon 
terms  acceptable  to  Great  Britain.  Upon  his  arrival, 
and  before  he  had  delivered  his  letters  of  credence, 
he  was  met  by  an  order  of  the  British  council,  ex- 
cluding, from  and  after  the  first  of  December  now 
current,  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  from  all  the 
colonial  British  ports,  excepting  those  immediately 
bordering  upon  our  territories.  In  answer  to  his 
expostulations  upon  a  measure  thus  unexpected,  he 
is  informed  that,  according  to  the  ancient  maxims 
of  policy  of  European  nations  having  colonies,  their 
trade  is  an  exclusive  possession  of  the  mother-coun- 
try. That  all  participation  in  it  by  other  nations  is 
a  boon  or  favor  not  forming  a  subject  of  negotiation, 
but  to  be  regulated  by  the  legislative  acts  of  the 
power  owning  the  colony.  That  the  British  Govern- 
ment, therefore,  declines  negotiating  concerning  it, 
and  that  as  the  United  States  did  not  forthwith 
accept,  purely  and  simply,  the  terms  offered  by  the 
act  of  parliament  of  July,  1825,  Great  Britain  would 
not  admit  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  even  upon 
the  terms  on  which  she  had  opened  them  to  the 
navigation  of  other  nations. 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  the  trade 
which  we  have  enjoyed  with  the  British  colonies 
rather  as  an  interchange  of  mutual  benefits  than  as  a 
mere  favor  received ;  that  under  every  circumstance 
we  have  given  an  ample  equivalent.  We  have  seen 
every  other  nation  holding  colonies  negotiate  with 
other  nations,  and  grant  them  freely  admission  to 
the  colonies  by  treaty ;  and,  so  far  are  the  other 
colonizing  nations  of  Europe  now  from  refusing  to 
negotiate  for  trade  with  their  colonies,  that  we  our- 
selves have  secured  access  to  the  colonies  of  more 


than  one  of  them  by  treaty.  The  refusal,  however, 
of  Great  Britain  to  negotiate,  leaves  to  the  United 
States  no  other  alternative  than  that  of  regulating, 
or  interdicting  altogether  the  trade  on  their  part, 
according  as  either  measure  may  afiect  the  interests 
of  our  own  country;  and  with  that  exclusive  object, 
I  would  recommend  the  whole  subject  to  your  calm 
and  candid  deliberations. 

It  is  hoped  that  our  unavailing  exertions  to  accom- 
plish a  good  understanding  on  this  interest  will  not 
have  an  unpropitious  effect  upon  the  other  great 
topics  of  discussion  between  the  two  Governments. 
Our  northeastern  and  northwestern  boundaries  are 
still  unadjusted.  The  commissioners  under  the  Tth 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent  have  nearly  come  to 
the  close  of  their  labors ;  nor  can  we  renounce  the 
expectation,  enfeebled  as  it  is,  that  they  may  agree 
upon  their  report  to  the  satisfaction  or  acquiescence 
of  both  parties.  The  commission  for  liquidating  the 
claims  for  indemnity  for  slaves  carried  away  after 
the  close  of  the  war  has  been  sitting,  with  doubtful 
prospects  of  success.  Propositions  of  compromise 
have,  however,  passed  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments, the  result  of  which  we  flatter  ourselves  may 
yet  prove  satisfactory.  Our  own  dispositions  and 
purposes  toward  Great  Britain  are  all  friendly 
and  concihatory :  nor  can  we  abandon,  but  with 
strong  reluctance,  the  belief  that  they  will  ultimate- 
ly meet  a  return,  not  of  favors,  which  we  neither 
ask  nor  desire,  but  of  equal  reciprocity  and  good 
will. 

With  the  American  Governments  of  this  hemi- 
sphere we  continue  to  maintain  an  intercourse  alto- 
gether friendly,  and  between  their  nations  and  ours 
that  commercial  interchange  of  which  mutual  benefit 
is  the  source,  and  mutual  comfort  and  harmony  the 
result,  is  in  a  continual  state  of  improvement.  The 
war  between  Spain  and  them,  since  the  total  expul- 
sion of  the  Spanish  military  force  from  their  conti- 
nental territories,  has  been  little  more  than  nominal ; 
and  their  internal  tranquillity,  though  occasionally 
menaced  by  the  agitations  which  civil  wars  never 
fail  to  leave  behind  them,  has  not  been  affected  by 
any  serious  calamity. 

The  Congress  of  ministers  from  several  of  those 
nations  which  assembled  at  Panama,  after  a  short 
session  there,  adjourned  to  meet  again,  at  a  more 
favorable  season,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mexico. 
The  decease  of  one  of  our  ministers  on  his  way  to 
the  isthmus,  and  the  impediments  of  the  season, 
which  delayed  the  departure  of  the  other,  deprived 
us  of  the  advantage  of  being  represented  at  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Congress.  There  is,  however, 
no  reason  to  believe  that  any  of  the  transactions  of 
the  Congress  were  of  a  nature  to  afiect  injuriously 
the  interests  of  the  United  States,  or  to  require  the 
interposition  of  our  ministers  had  they  been  present. 
There  absence  has,  indeed,  deprived  us  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  possessing  precise  and  authentic  informa- 
tion of  the  treaties  which  were  concluded  at  Panama ; 
and  the  whole  result  has  confirmed  me  in  the  con- 
viction of  the  expediency  to  the  United  States  of 
being  represented  at  the  Congress.  The  surviving 
member  of  the  mission,  appointed  during  your  last 
session,  has  accordingly  proceeded  to  his  destina- 
tion, and  a  successor  to  his  distinguished  and  la- 
mented associate  will  be  nominated  to  the  Senate. 
A  treaty  of  amity,  navigation,  and  commerce,  has, 
in  the  course  of  last  summer,  been  concluded  by  our 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  Mexico,  v.  ith  the  United 
States  and  that  confederacy,  which  will  also  be  laid 
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before  the  Senate  for  their  advice  with  regard  to 
its  ratification. 

In  adverting  to  the  present  condition  of  our  fiscal 
concerns,  and  to  tlio  prospects  of  our  revenue,  the 
first  rcmarls  that  calls  our  attention  is,  that  they  are 
less  exuberantly  prosperous  than  they  were  at  the 
corresponding  period  of  the  last  year.  The  severo 
shocli  so  extensively  sustained  by  the  commercial 
and  manufacturing  interests  in  Great  Britain  has 
not  been  without  a  perceptible  recoil  upon  ourselves. 
A  reduced  importation  from  abroad  is  necessarily 
succeeded  by  a  reduced  return  to  the  treasury  at 
home.  The  net  revenue  of  the  present  year  will 
not  equal  that  of  the  last.  And  the  receipts  of  that 
which  is  to  come  will  fall  short  of  those  in  the  cur- 
rent year.  The  diminution,  however,  is  in  part 
attributable  to  the  flourishing  condition  of  some  of 
our  domestic  manufactures,  and  so  far  is  compensa- 
ted by  an  equivalent  more  profitable  to  the  nation. 
It  is  also  highly  gratifying  to  perceive,  that  the 
deficiency  in  the  revenue,  while  it  scarcely  exceeds 
the  anticipations  of  the  last  year's  estimates  from 
the  treasury,  has  not  interrupted  the  application  of 
more  than  eleven  millions  during  the  present  year, 
to  the  discharge  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the 
debt,  nor  the  reduction  of  upward  of  seven  millions 
of  the  capital  debt  itself.  The  balance  in  the  treas- 
ury on  the  1st  of  January  last,  was  five  millions 
two  hundred  and  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars,  forty-three  cents.  The  receipts  from 
that  time  to  the  30th  September  last,  were  nineteen 
millions  five  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  thirty-two  dollars,  fifty  cents.  The 
receipts  of  the  current  quarter,  estimated  at  six 
millions  of  dollars,  yield,  with  the  sums  already  re- 
ceived, a  revenue  of  about  twenty-five  millions 
and  a  half  for  the  year.  The  expenditures  for  the 
first  three-quarters  of  the  year  have  amounted  to 
eighteen  millions  seven  hundred  and  fourteen  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  twenty-six  dollars,  sixty-six 
cents.  The  expenditures  of  the  current  quarter  are 
expected,  including  the  two  millions  of  the  principal 
debt  to  be  paid,  to  balance  the  receipts.  So  that  the 
expenses  of  the  year,  amounting  to  upward  of  a  mil- 
lion less  than  its  income,  will  leave  a  proportionally 
increased  balance  in  the  treasury  on  the  first  of 
January,  1827,  over  that  of  the  first  of  January  last. 
Instead  of  five  millions  two  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, there  will  be  six  millions  four  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars. 

The  amount  of  duties  secured  on  merchandise 
imported  from  the  commencement  of  the  year  un- 
til the  30th  of  September,  is  estimated  at  twenty- 
one  millions  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  the  amount  that  will  probably  accrue  dur- 
ing the  present  quarter,  is  estimated  at  four  mil- 
lions two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  mak- 
ing for  the  whole  year  twenty-five  millions  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  from  which  the  draw- 
backs being  deducted,  will  leave  a  clear  revenue 
from  the  customs,  receivable  in  the  year  1827,  of 
about  twenty  millions  four  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, which,  with  the  sums  to  be  received  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  pubHc  lands,  the  bank  dividends, 
and  other  incidental  receipts,  will  form  an  aggre- 
gate of  about  twenty-three  millions  of  dollars,  a 
sum  falling  short  of  the  whole  expenses  of  the  pres- 
ent year,  little  more  than  the  portion  of  those  ex- 
penditures applied  to  the  discharge  of  the  public 
debt,  beyond  the  annual  appropriation  of  ten  mil- 
lions of  dollars  by  the  act  of  the  3d  March,  1817. 


At  the  passage  of  that  act,  the'public  debt  amount- 
ed to  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  millions  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  On  the  1st  of  January 
next  it  will  be  short  of  seventy-four  millions  of  dol- 
lars. In  the  lapse  of  these  ten  years,  fifty  millions 
of  dollars  of  public  debt,  with  the  annual  charge  of 
upward  of  three  millions  of  doUara  of  interest  upon 
them,  have  bcrn  extinguished.  At  the  passage  of 
that  act,  of  the  annual  appropriation  of  the  ten 
millions  of  dollars,  seven  were  absorbed  in  the  pay- 
ment of  interest,  and  not  more  than  three  millions 
of  dollars  went  to  reduce  the  capital  6f  the  debt. 
Of  the  same  ten  millions  of  dollars,  at  this  time 
scarcely  four  are  applicable  to  the  interest,  and  up- 
ward of  six  are  effective  in  melting  down  the  capital. 
Yet  your  experience  has  proved,  that  a  revenue 
consisting  so  largely  of  imposts  and  tonnnge  ebbs 
and  flows,  to  an  extraordinary  extent,  with  all  the 
fluctuations  incident  to  the  general  commerce  of 
the  world.  It  is  within  our  recollection  that  even 
in  the  compass  of  the  same  last  ten  years,  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  treasury  were  not  adequate  to  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  year ;  and  that  in  two  successive 
years  it  was  found  necessary  to  resort  to  loans  to 
meet  the  engagements  of  the  nation.  The  return- 
ing tides  of  the  succeeding  years  replenished  the 
public  coffers,  until  they  have  again  begun  to  feel 
the  vicissitudes  of  a  decline.  To  produce  these 
alterations  of  fulness  and  exhaustion,  the  relative 
operation  of  abundant  or  of  unfruitful  seapons,  the 
regulations  of  foreign  Governments,  political  rev- 
olutions, the  prosperous  or  decaying  condition  of 
manufactures,  commercial  speculations,  and  many 
other  causes,  not  always  to  be  traced,  variously 
combine.  We  have  found  the  alternate  swells  and 
diminutions  embracing  periods  of  from  two  to  three 
years.  The  last  period  of  depression  to  us  was  from 
1819  to  1822.  The  corresponding  revival  was  ft'om 
1823  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  year. 
Still  we  have  no  cause  to  apprehend  a  depression 
comparable  to  that  of  the  former  period,  or  even  to 
anticipate  a  deficiency  which  will  intrench  upon  the 
abihty  to  apply  the  annual  ten  millions  of  dollars  to 
the  reduction  of  the  debt.  It  is  well  for  us,  how- 
ever, to  be  admonished  of  the  necessity  of  abiding 
by  the  maxims  of  the  most  vigilant  economy,  and 
of  resorting  to  all  honorable  and  useful  expedients, 
for  the  pursuing  with  steady  and  inflexible  perse- 
verance the  total  discharge  of  the  debt. 

Besides  the  seven  millions  of  dollars  of  the  loans 
of  1813,  which  will  have  been  discharged  in  the 
course  of  the  present  year,  there  are  nine  millions 
of  dollars  which,  by  the  terms  of  the  contracts, 
would  have  been,  and  are  now  redeemable.  Thir- 
teen millions  of  dollars  more  of  the  loan  of  1814 
will  become  redeemable  from  and  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  present  month,  and  nine  other  millions 
from  and  after  the  close  of  the  ensuing  year.  They 
constitute  a  mass  of  thirty-one  millions  of  dollars, 
all  bearing  an  interest  of  six  per  cent.,  more  than 
twenty  millions  of  dollars  of  which  will  be  imme- 
diately redeemable,  and  the  rest  within  httle  more 
than  a  year.  Leaving  of  this  amount  fifteen  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  continue  at  the  interest  of  six  per 
cent.,  but  to  be,  as  far  as  shall  bo  found  practica- 
ble, paid  off  in  the  years  1827  and  1828,  there  is 
scarcely  a  doubt  that  the  remaining  sixteen  mil- 
lions might  within  a  few  months  be  discharged  bya 
loan  at  not  exceeding  five  per  cent.,  redeemable  in 
the  years  1829  and  1830.  By  this  operation,  a 
sum  of  nearly  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  may 
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be  saved  to  the  nation ;  and  the  discharge  of  the 
whole  thirty-one  milMons  of  dollars  within  the  four 
years,  may  be  greatly  facilitated,  if  not  wholly  ac- 
complished. 

By  an  act  of  Congress  of  3d  March,  1825,  a  loan 
for  the  purpose  now  referred  to,  or  a  subscription 
to  stock,  was  authorized,  at  an  interest  not  exceed- 
ing four  and  a  half  per  cent.  But,  at  that  time,  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  floating  capital  of  the  country 
was  absorbed  in  commercial  speculations,  and  so 
little  was  left  for  investment  in  the  stocks,  that  the 
measure  was  but  partially  successful.  At  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  the  condition  of  the  funds  was 
still  unpropitious  to  the  measure ;  but  the  change 
so  soon  afterward  occurred  that,  had  the  authority 
existed  to  redeem  the  nine  millions  of  dollars  now 
redeemable  by  an  exchange  of  stocks,  or  a  loan  of 
five  per  cent.,  it  is  morally  certain  that  it  might 
have  been  effected,  and  with  it  a  yearly  saving  of 
ninety  thousand  dollars. 

With  regard  to  the  collection  of  revenue  of  im- 
post, certain  occurrences  have  within  the  last  year 
been  disclosed  in  one  or  two  of  our  principal  ports, 
which  engaged  the  attention  of  Congress  at  their 
last  session,  and  may  hereafter  require  further  con- 
sideration. Until  within  u.  very  few  years,  the 
execution  of  the  laws  for  raising  the  revenue,  like 
that  of  all  our  other  laws,  has  been  insured  more  by 
the  moral  sense  of  the  community,  than  by  the 
rigors  of  a  jealous  precaution,  or  by  penal  sanctions. 
Confiding  in  the  exemplary  punctuality  and  the 
unsullied  integrity  of  our  importing  merchants,  a 
gradual  relaxation  from  the  provisions  of  the  col- 
lection laws,  a  close  adherence  to  which  would  have 
caused  inconvenience  and  expense  to  them,  had 
long  become  habitual ;  and  indulgences  ha'd  been 
extended  universally,  because  they  had  never  been 
abused.  It  may  be  worthy  of  your  serious  consid- 
eration whether  some  further  legislative  provision 
may  not  be  necessary  to  come  in  aid  of  this  state 
of  unguarded  security. 

From  the  reports  herewith  communicated,  of  the 
Secretaries  of  War  and  of  the  Navy,  with  the  sub- 
sidiary documents  annexed  to  them,  will  be  dis- 
covered the  present  condition  and  administration 
of  our  military  establishment  on  the  land  and  on 
the  sea.  The  organization  of  the  army  having 
undergone  no  change  since  its  reduction  to  the 
present  peace  estabhshment  in  1821,  it  remains  only 
to  observe,  that  it  is  yet  found  adequate  to  all  the 
purppses  for  which  a  permanent  armed  force  in 
time  of  peace  can  be  needed  or  useful.  It  may  be 
proper  to  add  that,  from  a  'difference  of  opinion 
between  the  late  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Senate,  with  regard  to  the  construction  of  the 
act  of  Congress  of  the  2d  of  ilarch,  1821,  to  reduce 
and  fix  the  military  peace  establishment  of  the 
United  States,  it  remains  hitherto  so  far  without 
execution,  that  no  colonel  has  been  appointed  to 
command  one  of  the  regiments  of  artillery.  A  sup- 
plementary or  explanatory  act  of  the  legislature 
appears  to  be  the  only  expedient  practicable  for 
removing  the  difficulty  of  this  appointment. 

In  a  period  of  profound  peace,  the  conduct  of 
the  mere  military  establishment  forms  but  a  very 
inconsiderable  portion  of  the  duties  devolving  upon 
the  administration  of  the  Department  of  War.  It 
will  be  seen  by  the  returns  from  the  subordinate 
departments  of  the  army,  that  every  branch  of  the 
service  is  marked  with  order,  regularity,  and  disci- 
pline.    That  from  the  commanding  general  through 


all  the  gradations  of  superintendence,  the  officers 
feel  themselves  to  have  been  citizens  before  they 
were  soldiers,  and  that  the  glory  of  a  repubhcan 
army  must  consist  in  the  spirit  of  freedom  by  which 
it  is  anunated,  and  of  patriotism  by  which  it  is  im- 
pelled. It  may  be  confidently  stated,  that  the 
moral  character  of  the  army  is  in  a  state  of  con- 
tinual improvement,  and  that  all  the  arrangements 
for  the  disposal  of  its  parts  have  a  constant  reference 
to  that  end. 

But  to  the  War  Department  are  attributed  other 
duties,  having  indeed  relation  to  a  future  possible 
condition  of  war,  but  being  purely  defensive,  and 
in  their  tendency  contributing  rather  to  the  securi- 
ty and  permanency  of  peace.  The  erection  of  the 
fortifications  provided  for  by  Congress,  and  adapted 
to  secure  our  shores  from  hostile  invasion ;  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  fund  of  pubUc  gratitude  and  justice 
to  the  pensioners  of  the  revolutionary  war;  the 
maintenance  of  our  relations  of  peace  and  of  pro- 
tection with  the  Indian  tribes ;  and  the  internal  im- 
provements and  surveys  for  the  location  of  roads 
and  canals,  which,  during  the  last  three  sessions  of 
Congress,  have  engaged  so  much  of  their  attention, 
and  may  engross  so  large  a  share  of  their  future 
benefactions  to  our  country. 

By  the  act  of  the  30th  of  April,  1824,  suggested 
and  approved  by  my  predecessor,  the  sum  of  thirty 
thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  for  the  purpose 
of  causing  to  be  made  the  necessary  surveys,  plans, 
and  estimates  of  the  routes  of  such  roads  and  canals 
as  the  President'of  the  United  States  might  deem 
of  national  importance  in  a  commercial  or  military 
point  of  view,  or  necessary  for  the  transportation 
of  the  public  mail.  The  surveys,  plans,  and  esti- 
mates for  each,  when  completed,  will  be  laid  before 
Congress. 

In  execution  of  this  act,  a  board  of  engineers  was 
immediately  instituted,  and  have  been  since  most 
assiduously  and  constantly  occupied  in  carrying  it 
into  effect.  The  first  object  to  which  their  labors 
were  directed,  by  order  of  the  late  President,  was 
the  examination  of  the  country  between  the  tide 
waters  of  the  Potomac,  the  Ohio,  and  Lake  Erie,  to 
ascertain  the  practicability  of  a  communication  be- 
tween them,  to  designate  the  most  suitable  route 
for  the  same,  and  to  form  plans  and  estimates,  in 
detail  of  the  expense  of  execution. 

On  the  third  of  February,  1825,  they  made  their 
first  report,  which  was  immediately  communicated 
to  Congress,  and  in  which  they  declared,  that  hav- 
ing maturely  considered  the  circumstances  observed 
by  them  personally,  and  carefully  studied  the  results 
of  such  of  the  preliminary  surveys  as  were  then 
completed,  they  were  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the 
communication  was  practicable. 

At  the  last  session  of  Congress,  before  the  board 
of  engineers  were  enabled  to  make  up  their  second 
report,  containing  a  general  plan  and  preparatory 
estimates  for  the  work,  the  committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  upon  roads  and  canals,  closed 
the  session  with  a  report,  expressing  the  hope  that 
the  plans  and  estimates  of  the  board  of  engineers 
might  at  this  time  be  prepared,  and  that  the  sub- 
ject be  referred  to  the  early  and  favorable-consider- 
ation of  Congress  at  their  present  session.  That 
expected  report  of  the  board  of  engineers  is  pre- 
pared, and  will  forthwith  be  laid  before  you. 

Under  the  resolution  of  Congress,  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  War  to  have  prepared  a  complete 
system  of  cavalry  tactics,  and  system  of  exercise 
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and  instruction  of  field  artillery,  for  the  use  of  the 
militia  of  the  United  States,  to  be  reported  to  Con- 
gress at  the  present  session,  a  board  of  distinguish- 
ed officers  of  the  army  and  of  the  militia  has  been 
convened,  whose  report  will  be  submitted  to  you, 
with  that  of  the  Sotretary  of  War.  The  occasion 
was  thought  favorable  for  consulting  the  same 
board,  aided  by  the  resulti  of  a  correspondence 
with  the  Governors  of  the  several  States  and  Ter- 
ritories, and  other  citizens  of' intelligence  and  e.f- 
perience,  upon  the  acknowledged  defective  condi- 
tion of  our  militia  system,  and  of  the  improvements 
of  which  it  is  susceptible.  The  report  of  the  board 
upon  this  subject  is  also  submitted  for  your  consid- 
eration. 

In  the  estimated  appropriations  for  the  ensuing 
year,  upward  of  five  millions  of  dollars  will  be  sub- 
mitted for  the  expenditures  to  be  paid  from  the 
Department  of  War.  Less  than  two-fifths  of  this 
will  be  applicable  to  the  maintenance  and  support 
of  the  army.  A  million  and  a  half,  in  the  form  of 
pensions,  goes  as  a  scarcely  adequate  tribute  to  the 
services  and  sacrifices  of  a  former  age,  and  a  more 
than  equal  sum  invested  in  fortifications,  or  for  the 
preparations  of  internal  improvement,  provides  for 
the  quiet,  the  comfort,  and  the  happier  existence 
of  the  ages  to  come.  The  appropriations  to  indem- 
nify those  unfortunate  remnants  of  another  race,  un- 
able alike  to  share  in  the  enjoyments  and  to  exist 
in  the  presence  of  civilization,  though  swelling  in 
recent  years  to  a  magnitude  burdensome  to  the 
treasury,  are  generally  not  without  their  equiva- 
lents, in  profitable  value ;  or  serve  to  discharge  the  I 
Union  from  engagements  more  burdensome  than 
debt. 

In  like  manner  the  estimate  of  appropriations  for 
the  Navy  Department  will  present  an  aggregate  sum 
of  upward  of  three  millions  of  dollars.  About  one- 
half  of  these,  however,  cover  the  current  expendi- 
tures of  the  navy  in  actual  service,  and  one-half 
constitutes  a  fund  of  national  property,  the  pledge 
of  our  future  glory  and  defence.  It  was  scarcely 
one  short  year  after  the  close  of  the  late  war,  and 
when  the  burden  of  its  expenses  and  charges  weighed 
heaviest  upon  the  country,  that  Congress,  by  the 
act  of  2ath  April,  1816,  appropriated  one  million 
of  dollars  annually,  for  eight  years,  to  the  gradual 
increase  of  the  navy.  At  a  subsequent  period,  this 
annual  appropriation  was  reduced  to  half  a  million 
for  six  years,  of  which  the  present  year  is  the  last. 
A  yet  more  recent  appropriation  of  the  last  two 
years,  for  building  ten  sloops-of-war,  has  nearly 
restored  the  original  appropriation  of  1816,  of  a 
million  for  every  year.  The  result  is  before  us  all. 
We  have  twelve  line-of-battle  ships,  twenty  frigates, 
and  sloops-of-war  in  proportion  ;  which,  with  a  few 
months  of  preparation,  may  present  a  line  of  float- 
ing fortifications  along  the  whole  range  of  our  coast, 
ready  to  meet  any  invader  who  might  attempt  to 
set  foot  upon  our  shores.  Combining  with  a  system 
of  fortifications  upon  the  shores  themselves,  com- 
menced about  the  same  time  under  the  auspices  of 
my  immediate  predecessor,  and  hitherto  systemat- 
ically pursued,  it  has  placed  in  our  possession  the 
most  efli3«tive  sinews  of  war,  and  has  left  us  at  once 
an  example  and  a  lesson  from  which  our  own  duties 
may  be  inferred.  The  gradual  increase  of  the  navy 
■was  the  principle  of  which  the  act  of  29th  April, 
1816,  was  the  first  development.  It  was  the  intro- 
duction of  a  system  to  act  upon  the  character  and 
liistory  of  our  country  for  an  indefinite  series  of 


ages.     It  was  a  declaration  of  that  Congress,  to 
their  constituents  and  to  posterity,  that  it  was  the 
destiny  and  the  duty  of  these  confederated  States 
to  become,  in  regular  process  of  time,  and  by  no 
petty  advances,  a  great  naval  power.      Tliat  which 
they  proposed  to  accomplish  in  eight  years  is  ra- 
ther to  be  considered  as  the  measure  of  their  means 
than  the  limitation  of  their  design.     They  looked 
forward  for  a  term  of  )  ears  eufhtient  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  a  definite  portion  of  their  purpose ; 
and  they  left  to  their  successors  to  fill  up  the  can- 
vas of  which  they  had  traced  the  large  and  pro- 
phetic outline.     The  ships-of-the-line  and  frigates, 
which  they  had  in  contemplation,  will  be  shortly 
completed.     The  time  which  they  had  allotted  for 
the  accomplishment  of  the  work  has  more  than 
elapsed.     It  remains  for  your  consideration  how 
their  successors  may  contribute  their  portion  of  toil 
and  of  treasure  for  the  benefit  of  the  succeeding 
age,  in  the  gradual  increase   of  our  navy.     There 
is,  perhaps,  no  part  of  the  exercise  of  the  consti- 
tutional powers  of  the  Federal  Government  which 
has  given  more  general  satisfaction  to  the  people 
of  the  Union  than  this.     The  system  has  not  been 
thus  vigorously  introduced  and  hitherto  sustained, 
to  be  now  departed  from  or  abandoned.     In  con- 
tinuing to  provide  for  the  gradual  increase  of  the 
navy,  it  may  not  be  necessary  or  expedient  to  add 
for  the  present  any  more  to  the  number  of  our 
ships ;  but  should  you  deem  it  advisable  to  continue 
the  yearly  appropriation  of  half  a  million  to  the 
same  objects,  it  may  be  profitably  expended  ia  pro- 
viding a  supply  of  timber  to  be  seasoned,  and  other 
materials  for  future  use  in  the  construction  of  docks, 
or  in  laying  the  foundation  of  schools  for  naval 
education,  as  to  the  wisdom  of  Congress  either  of 
those  measures  may  appear  to  claim  the  preference. 
Of.the  small  portions  of  this  navy  engaged  in  ac- 
tual service  during  the  peace,  squadrons  have  con- 
tinued to  be  maintained  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in 
the  West  India  seas,  and  in  the  Mediterranean;  to 
which  has  been  added  a  small  armament  to  cruise 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  South  America.   In  all  they 
have  afforded  protection  to  our  commerce,  have 
contributed  to  make  our  country   advantageously 
known  to  foreign  nations,  have  honorably  employed 
multitudes  of  our  seamen  in  the  service  of  their 
country,  and  have  inured  numbers  of  youths  of  the 
rising  generation  to  lives  of  manly  hardihood  and 
of  nautical  experience  and  skill.     The  piracies  with 
which  the  West  India  seas  were  for  several  years 
infested,  have  been  totally  suppressed.     But  in  the 
Mediterranean  they   have  increased  in  a  manner 
afiiiotive  to  other  nations,  and  but  for  the  continual 
presence  of  our  squadron,   would   probably  have 
been  distressing  to  our  own.      The  war  which  has 
unfortunately  broken  out  between  the  republic  of 
Buenos  Ayres  and  the  Brazilian  Government,  has 
given  rise  to  very  great  irregularities  among  the 
naval  officers  of  the  latter,  by  whom  principles  in 
relation  to  blockades,  and   to  neutral  navigation, 
have  been  brought  forward,  to  which  we  cannot 
subscribe,  and  which  our  own  commanders  have 
found  it  necessary   to  resist.     From   the  friendly 
disposition  toward  the  United   States  constantly 
manifested  by  the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  and  the  very 
useful  and  friendly  commercial  intercourse  between 
the  United  States  and  his  dominions,  we  have  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  just  reparation  demanded 
for  the  injuries  sustained  by  several  of  our  citizens 
from  some  of  his  officers,  will  not  be  withheld. 
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Abstracts  from  the  recent  despatches  of  the  com- 
manders of  our  several  squadrons  are  communicated 
with  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 
Congress. 

A  report  from  the  Postmaster  General  is  likewise 
communicated,  presenting,  in  a  highly  satisfactory 
manner,  the  result  of  a  vigorous,  efficient,  and 
economical  administration  of  that  Department.  The 
revenue  of  the  office,  even  of  the  year  including 
the  latter  half  of  1824,  and  of  the  first  half  of  1825, 
had  exceeded  its  expenditures  by  a  sum  of  more 
than  forty-five  thousand  dollars.  That  of  the  suc- 
ceeding year  has  been  still  more  productive.  The 
increase  of  the  receipts,  in  the  year  preceding  the 
first  of  July  last,  over  that  of  the  year  before,  ex- 
ceeds one  hundred  and  thirty-six  thousand  dollars, 
and  the  excess  of  the  receipts  over  the  expenditures 
of  the  year  has  swollen  from  forty-five  thousand 
to  nearly  eighty  thousand  dollars.  During  the 
same  period,  contracts  tor  additional  transportation 
of  the  mail  in  stages,  for  about  two  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  miles,  have  been  made,  and  for 
seventy  thousand  miles  annually,  on  horseback. 
Seven  hundred  and  fourteen  new  post-offices  have 
been  established  within  the  year ;  and  the  increase 
of  revenue  within  the  last  three  years,  as  well  as 
the  augmentation  of  the  transportation  by  mail,  is 
more  than  equal  to  the  whole  amount  of  receipts 
and  of  mail  conveyance  at  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century,  when  the  seat  of  the  General 
Government  was  removed  to  this  place.  When  we 
reflect  that  the  objects  effected  by  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  mail  are  among  the  choicest  comforts 
and  enjoyments  of  social  life,  it  is  pleasing  to  ob- 
serve that  the  dissemination  of  them  to  every  cor- 
ner of  our  country  has  outstripped  in  their  increase 
even  the  rapid  march  of  our  population. 

By  the  treaties  with  France  and  Spain,  respec- 
tively ceding  Louisiana  and  the  Floridas  to  the 
United  States,  provision  was  made  for  the  security 
of  land  titles  derived  from  the  Governments  of  those 
nations.  Some  progress  has  been  made,  under  the 
authority  of  various  acts  of  Congress,  in  the  as- 
certainment and  establishment  of  those  titles  ;  and 
claims  to  a  very  large  extent  remain  unadjusted. 
The  public  faith,  no  less  than  the  just  rights  of  in- 
dividuals, and  the  interest  of  the  community  itself, 
appears  to  require  further  provision  for  the  speedy 
settlement  of  these  claims,  which  I  therefore  re- 
commend to  the  care  and  attention  of  the  legisla- 
ture. 

In  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  20th  of 
May  last,  to  provide  for  erecting  a  penitentiary  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes, 
three  commissioners  were  appointed  to  select  a  site 
for  the  erection  of  a  penitentiary  for  the  district, 
and  also  a  site  in  the  county  of  Alexandria  for 
a  county  jail ;  both  of  which  objects  have  been 
effected.  The  building  of  the  penitentiary  has  been 
commenced,  and  is  in  such  a  degree  of  forward- 
ness as  to  promise  that  it  will  be  completed  before 
the  meeting  of  the  next  Congress.  This  considera- 
tion points  to  the  expediency  of  maturing,  at  the 
present  session,  a  system  for  the  regulation  and 
government  of  the  penitentiary,  and  of  defining  the 
class  of  offences  which  shall  be  punishable  by  con- 
finement in  this  edifice. 

In  closing  this  communication,  I  trust  that  it  will 
not  be  deemed  inappropriate  to  the  occasion  and 
purposes  upon  which  we  are  here  assembled,  to  in- 
dulge a  momentary  retrospect,  combining,  in  a  sin- 
VoL.  IX.— 18 


gle  glance,  the  period  of  our  origin  as  a  national 
confederation  with  tjjat  of  our  present  existence,  at 
the  precise  interval  of  half  a  century  from  each 
other.  Since  your  last  meeting  at  this  place,  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  day  when  our  independ- 
ence was  declared,  has  been  celebrated  through- 
out our  land ;  and  on  that  day,  when  every  heart 
was  bounding  with  joy,  and  every  voice  was  tuned 
to  gratulation,  amid  the  blessings  of  freedom  and 
independence,  which  the  .sires  of  a  former  age  have 
hafided  down  to  their  children,  two  of  the  principal 
actors  in  that  solemn  scene,  the  hand  tha,t  penned 
the  ever-memorable  declaration,  and  the  voice  that 
sustained  it  in  debate,  were,  by  one  summons,  at 
the  distance  of  seven  hundred  miles  from  each 
other,  called  before  the  Judge  of  all,  to  account  for 
their  deeds  done  upon  earth.  They  departed, 
cheered  by  the  benedictions  of  their  country,  to 
whom  they  left  the  inheritance  of  their  fame,  and 
the  memory  of  their  bright  example.  If  we  turn 
our  thoughts  to  the  condition  of  their  country,  in 
the  contrast  of  the  first  and  last  day  of  that  half 
century,  how  resplendent  and  sublime  is  the  transi- 
tion from  gloom  to  glory  !  Then,  glancing  through 
the  same  lapse  of  time,  in  the  condition  of  the  in- 
dividuals, we  see  the  first  day  marked  with  the  ful- 
ness and  vigor  of  youth,  in  the  pledge  of  their  lives, 
their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor,  to  the  cause 
of  freedom  and  mankind.  And  on  the  last,  extend- 
ed on  the  bed  of  death,  with  but  sense  and  sensi- 
bility left  to  breathe  a  last  aspiration  to  Heaven  of 
blessing  upon  their  country ;  may  we  not  humbly 
hope,  that  to  them  too,  it  was  a  pledge  of  transi- 
tion from  gloom  to  glory ;  and  that  while  their 
mortal  vestments  were  sinking  into  the  clod  of  the 
valley,  their  emancipated  spirits  were  ascending 
to  the  bosom  of  their  God ! 

The  Message  was  read;  and,  on  motion  of 
Mr.  Holmes, 

Ordered,  That  three  thousand  copies  of  the 
said  Messsage,  and  fifteen  hundred  copies  of  the 
documents  accompanying  it,  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Senate. 


Friday,  December  8. 

Preliminary  Business. 

The  following  motion,  by'  Mr.  OnAMUEES, 
was  taken  up : 

"  Resolved,  That,  in  the  appointment  of  the  Stand- 
ing Committees,  the  Senate  will  proceed  by  sever- 
ally appointing  the  Chairman  of  each  committee^ 
and  then  by  one  baUot  for  the  other  members  ne- 
cessary to  complete  the  same ;  and  a  majority  of 
the  whole  number  of  votes  given  shall  be  necessary 
to  the  choice  of  chairman." 

A  short  discussion  took  place  on  the  expedi- 
ency of  the  mode  proposed  by  the  resolution, 
in  which  the  mover  and  Messrs.  Johnson,  of 
Kentucky,  Benton,  Maoon,  Van  Bueen,  and 
Holmes,  took  part. 

The  question  being  then  taken  on  the  resolu- 
tion of  Mr.  Chambeks,  it  was  decided  in  the 
affirmative  by  yeas  and  nays,  as  follows : 

Teas. — Messrs.  Batcraan,  Bell,  Bouligny,  Cham- 
bers, Chase,  Clayton,  Edwards,  Harrison,  Hendricks, 
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Holmes,  Johnston  of  Lou.,  Knight,  Marks,  Noble, 
Reed,  Robbins,  Rodney,  RugRlos,  Sandford,  Sey- 
mour, Silsbee,  Smith  of  Md.,  Thomaa,  Van  Buren, 
Willey— 25. 

Nats. — Messrs.  Barton,  Benton,  Berrien,  Branch, 
Chandler,  Cobb,  Dickerson,  Eaton,  Findlay,  Ilaync, 
Johnson  of  Ky.,  Kane,  Macon,  Rowan,  Smith  of  S. 
C,  Tazewell,  White,  Williams,  Woodbury— 19 

Adjourned  to  Monday. 


Ttjesdat,  December  12. 
Imprisonment  for  Debt. 

Mr.  Jonnso'N,  of  Kentucky,  rose,  and  said, 
that  he  had  given  notice  a  few  days  since  that 
he  would  ask  leave  to  introduce  a  bill,  for  the 
abolition  of  Imprisonment  for  Debt.  He  hoped, 
in  now  fulfilling  his  engagement,  it  would  not 
be  considered  an  intrusion,  if  he  delayed  the 
Senate  with  a  few  brief  introductory  remarks. 
If  he  had  entertained  a  single  doubt  as  to  the 
claim  of  the  subject  to  attention,  either  as  re- 
garded principle  or  expediency,  he  should  not 
have  been  so  confident,  or  so  persevering,  in 
pressing  this  measure  upon  the  Senate.  The 
subject  had  already  been  agitated,  and  met  the 
approbation  of  a  majority  of  the  body.  But, 
on  a  former  occasion,  time  was  not  afforded  for 
a  final  decision.  Imprisonment  for  debt  had  no 
advocates  among  the  generous  and  enlightened 
portions  of  our  citizens ;  it  had  no  advocates 
among  the  generous  or  benevolent  classes  of 
mankind,  in  any  country.  Nor  had  it  been 
considered,  by  such  men,  other  than  a  bar- 
barous custom,  since  the  days  of  Greece  and 
Kome,  when  a  debtor  and  his  whole  family  were 
Bold  into  slavery,  for  the  satisfaction  of  a  debt 
.  which  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  discharge. 
To  Mr.  J.,  imprisonment  for  debt  seemed  as 
horrible  as  the  Spanish  Inquisition  ;  they  were 
both  unjustifiable  before  God  and  man;  nor 
was  the  Inquisition  more  disgraceful  to  the 
Spanish  Government,  than  was  the  barbarous 
custom  of  imprisoning  harmless  debtors  in  this 
free  and  enlightened  country.  He  believed  im- 
prisonment for  debt  had  caused  as  many  sighs 
and  tears  from  the  wretched  sufferers  under  its 
inflictions,  as  the  Inquisition — that  mighty  in- 
strument of  the  baseness  and  power  of  tyranny ; 
and  nothing  but  deep-rooted  prejudice  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  had  perpetuated  it  in  en- 
lightened and  liberal  Governments. 

It  had  been  his  unhappy  lot  to  see  a  free 
man,  who  had  fought  for  his  country — a  man 
who  was  not  meant  by  nature  for  a  slave,  but 
who  was  born  to  the  possession  of  the  liberty 
which  he  loved — walking,  dejected,  through 
the  public  street,  a  prisoner,  attended  by  a  pet- 
ty oflicer,  because  he  had  forfeited  his  bond, 
and  was  unable  to  meet  an  obligation  made 
with  honest  intentions.  By  some,  it  might  be 
supposed  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  change  this  system ;  but  it  would  not 
be  sufficient  for  him  to  go  home  to  his  constit- 
uents, who  had  ennobled  themselwss  by  entirely 


abolishing  imprisonment  for  debt,  and  say  that 
there  were  insuperable  difficulties  to  obstruct 
the  passage  of  his  bill ;  that,  great  as  the  evil 
confessedly  was,  there  was  no  remedy  within 
the  reach  of  Congress.  This  would  not  be  sat- 
isfactory :  for  he  had  never  read  in  any  news- 
paper, and  had  never  heard  from  any  politi- 
cian, or  even  from  a  stump  orator,  one  sen- 
tence, so  far  denying  the  inherent  freedom  of 
man,  as  in  any  manner  to  advocate  imprison- 
ment for  debt. 

In  the  picture  of  London,  Mr.  J.  said,  which 
had  lately  accidentally  fallen  into  his  hands, 
he  had  read  a  description  of  a  monument  erect- 
ed in  honor  of  the  benevolent  Howard.  AVhy 
was  a  monument  built  to  his  memory  1  What 
had  he  done  to  merit  such  distinction  ?  He 
visited  and  cheered  the  prisons  of  the  unfortu- 
nate ;  he  alleviated  the  distresses  of  individuals 
torn  from  their  friends  by  the  merciless  pro- 
visions of  the  law.  And  such  a  monument 
would  never  have  perpetuated  his  memory, 
had  not  imprisonment  for  debt  been  acknowl- 
edged as  a  violation  of  the  principles  of  human- 
ity. Should  it  not,  then,  if  such  conduct  was 
applauded  in  the  subject  of  a  monarchy,  be 
improved  and  imitated  by  a  free  and  generous 
people  ? 

Mr.  J.  said  he  did  not  intend  to  go  at  length 
into  the  subject  at  present ;  and  he  relied  on 
his  venerable  friend  from  North  Carolina,  (Mr. 
Macon,)  and  other  of  his  fellow  Senators,  whose 
opinions  corresponded  with  his  own,  to  support 
and  assist  him  in  hereafter  discussing  the  mer- 
its of  this  bill.  He  should  close  with  a  few 
more  remarks.  He  looked  upon  imprisonment 
for  debt  to  be  equally  a  violation  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  and  of  the  Constitution, 
as  would  be  the  erection  of  an  established  re- 
ligion. It  equally  violated  the  principles  for 
which  our  fathers  shed  their  best  blood.  It 
violated  the  rights  of  man,  as  defined  by  the 
charter  of  our  liberties,  by  chaining  him  in  sol- 
itude, and  debarring  him  from  the  use  of  his 
locomotive  powers ;  and  he  asserted  that  this 
system  of  imprisonment  had  its  origin  in  judi- 
cial usurpation.  He  would  go  no  farther  back 
than  to  its  origin  in  England,  to  prove  this  po- 
sition. In  a  remote  period  of  the  history  of 
that  nation,  it  would  be  found  that  the  courts 
assumed  the  power  of  imprisoning  the  body  on 
mesne  process,  and  although  this  right  was 
continually  restrained  by  Parliament,  it  at 
length  became  authorized  by  long  practice,  and 
by  the  Government. 

This  barbarous  custom,  which  had  been  cop- 
ied by  us  from  England,  had  its  origin  in  usurp- 
ed power.  Should  this  country,  then,  go  on 
to  sanction  it  ?  Would  it  not  rather  be  but 
acting  according  to  the  dictates  of  justice  and 
humanity,  to  abolish  it  entirely?  In  the  course 
of  the  proceedings,  it  would  be  assumed  and 
established,  that  philanthropic  and  liberal  minds 
had,  in  every  age,  denounced  it,  and  that, 
wherever  it  existed,  it  was  supported  by  an 
aristocracy,  at  war  with  rational  liberty,  and 
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by  the  cruelty  of  hard-hearted  creditors.  His- 
tory would  show  that  it  had  fomented  discon- 
tents, which  ended  in  revolt  and  bloodshed ; 
and  it  would  be  shown  to  be  in  utter  violation 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
would  be  established,  that,  where  imprison- 
ment for  debt  had  been  abolished,  a  salutary 
restraint  upon  undue  credits  had  ensued.  A 
more  equitable  and  more  confidential  state  of 
things  existed  in  the  relations  of  debtor  and 
creditor,  and  honor  and  justice  had  taken  the 
place  of  vengeance  panting  for  the  pound  of 
flesh,  to  be  cut  off  nearest  the  heart.  It  could 
be  shown,  that,  wherever  this  system  had  been 
abolished,  the  change  had  been  attended  by 
the  most  beneficial  effects,  instead  of  those  evil 
consequences,  which  many  of  the  enemies  of 
this  hill  anticipate. 

Believing  these  facts,  Mr.  J.  called  on  the 
wisdom  and  the  patriotism  of  the  Senate,  to 
aid  him  in  abolishing  a  feature  of  the  laws 
which  could  be  shown  to  be  a  disgrace  to  the 
country,  and  a  relic  of  despotism,  which  it  be- 
came their  duty  to  obliterate.  On  a  former 
occasion,  he  had  hoped  that  this  subject  would 
meet  with  more  courtesy  than  was  then  ex- 
tended to  it  by  his  brother  Senators.  He  had 
had  an  up-hill  task  ever  since  he  first  proposed 
the  subject,  and  had  obtained  its  introduction 
with  great  difficulty.  He  asked  whether  it  was 
not  a  parliamentary  practice,  when  a  member 
proposed  a  new  subject,  to  treat  it  at  least  with 
patience  and  forbearance  ?  And  did  not  his 
seat  entitle  his  proposition  to  be  treated  with 
proper  attention?  As  to  the  committee  to 
which  the  matter  should  be  referred,  he  was 
not  solicitous  to  be  one  of  its  members ;  he  did 
not  care  if  he  never  served  ufion  a  committee 
again,  so  far  as  the  honor  of  the  appointment 
went.  His  only  wish  in  this  case  was,  that  the 
bill  might  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a  committee 
— whether  special  or  not,  he  was  not  particu- 
lar ;  but  at  all  events,  that  the  matter  should 
be  deliberated  upon. 

Mr.  J.  concluded,  by  remarking  that  the  re- 
mainder of  his  term  of  service  as  a  Senator, 
embraced  three  years,  and  in  that  time  he 
wished  this  bill  to  be  fully  acted  upon.  What- 
ever might  be  the  decision  upon  its  merits,  he 
should,  as  was  his  duty,  submit.  But,  while  that 
decision  was  suspended,  thinking,  as  he  did,  he 
felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  press  the  subject  to  an 
issue.  He  repeated  that,  on  a  former  occasion, 
it  met  with  obstructions  which  he  had  not  al- 
lowed himself  to  expect;  and  it  had  caused 
him  the  deepest  regret  that,  on  a  subject  on 
which  his  conceptions  were  so  clear,  and  which 
seemed  to  him  so  unquestionable,  he  should 
have  to  encounter  hostile  opinions.  But  he 
hoped,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  be  more  for- 
tunate ;  and  that  the  Senate  would  grant  him 
a  committee  as  favorable  as  possible ;  and  then, 
that  the  bill  might  be  rejected — or  pass,  to  the 
immortal  honor  of  this  assembly. 

Mr.  Johnson  then,  having  obtained  leave,  in- 
troduced the  bill,  which  was  twice  read  by 


general  consent,  and  referred  to  a  select  com- 
mittee. 


FniDAT,  December  29. 

Investigation   of  the    Official   Conduct  of  the 

Vice  President,  when  Secretary  at  War. 

The  following  letter  from  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, was  read  by  the  Secretary  : 
"To  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate: 

"Sir:  Having  addressed,  this  morning,  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  a  communication  which 
may  claim  au  investigation  of  my  official  conduct 
while  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  War,  you  will  please  make  known  to  the 
Senate,  that  a  sense  of  propriety  forbids  me  from 
resuming  my  station  till  the  House  has  disposed  of 
this  subject. 

"  Very  respectfully,  I  am  yours,  &e. 

J.  C.  CiLHonN. 

■Washington,  29«A  December,  1826." 

Mr.  Benton  made  a  motion  that,  in  order  to 
give  time  for  the  investigation  alluded  to  in  the 
letter,  when  the  Senate  do  adjourn,  it  adjourn 
till  Tuesday ;  which  was  agreed  to. 


Tuesday,  January  2,  1827. 
Election  of  President  of  the  Senate,  pro  tern. 

At  half  past  twelve  o'clock, the  Vice  President 
not  appearing  to  take  the  chair  of  the  Senate, 

Mr.  Holmes  rose,  and,  addressing  the  Secre- 
tary, moved  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
election  of  a  President,  pro  tempore. 

The  question  being  put  to  the  Senate  by  the 
Secretary,  the  motion  was  agreed  to,  lum.  con., 
and,  on  counting  the  ballots,  it  appeared  that 
the  whole  number  given  in  was  forty-six — 
necessary  to  a  choice,  twenty-four.  . 

Mr.  Macon  having  received  a  majority  of  the 
whole  number  of  votes  given,  was  declared 
duly  elected  President  of  the  Senate,  pro  tem- 
pore, and,  being  conducted  to  the  chair,  made 
his  acknowledgments  to  the  Senate  for  the 
honor  conferred  upon  him,  and  took  his  seat. 


Thitesdat,  January  4. 
The  Yazoo  Purchase. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bobbins,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded to  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  the 
relief  of  Ebenezer  Oliver,  and  others.  Direct- 
ors of  the  New  England  Mississippi  Land  Com- 
pany, (a  long  standing  claim,  growing  out  of 
the  Yazoo  purchase,  the  nature  of  which  has 
heretofore  been  often  stated.  The  bill  directs 
the  payment  to  the  Company  of  $95,403.) 

In  support  of  this  bill,  Mr.  Eobbins  addressed 
the  Senate  as  follows : 

I  will  state  the  grounds  which  have  induced 
the  committee  (that  is,  a  majority  of  them)  to 
report  in  favor  of  this  petition ;  the  Senate  will 
judge  of  the  efficiency  of  those  grounds. 

The  United  States  made  an  agreement  with 
the  petitioners,  (I  speak  according  to  the  legal 
effect  of  their  respective  and  mutual  acts,)  that, 
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if  the  petitioners  would  rcloaso  thoir  title  to 
the  lands  in  question  to  the  United  States,  that 
the  United  States  would  pay  the  petitioners 
therefor  a  certain  amount  of  money ;  provided 
that  title  was  found  to  be  a  good  and  legal 
title.  The  release  was  accordingly  executed  in 
due  form  of  law. 

The  United  States  instituted  a  Board,  to  ex- 
amine this  title ;  and  the  Board  decided  in  fa- 
vor of  the  title  as  to  about  nine-tenths  of  the 
land,  and  against  the  title  as  to  the  other  tenth. 
The  decision  as  to  this  tenth  is  plainly  errone- 
ous ;  the  Supreme  Court  have  so  decided ;  the 
Board  itself  has  become  so  sensible  of  it,  that 
they  have  certified  to  the  same  effect ;  that  is, 
two  out  of  three,  and  they  are  the  only  sur- 
vivors of  the  Board.  Indeed,  the  rule  by  which 
the  Board  decided,  is  so  obviously  inapplicable 
to  the  case,  that  every  mind  must  see  the  im- 
propriety of  the  application.  They  decided 
upon  the  title,  not  by  the  laws  of  Georgia, 
where  the  title  was  created ;  not  by  the  laws 
of  Massachusetts,  where  the  title  was  trans- 
ferred; but  by  the  laws  of  Maryland,  and 
which,  as  to  the  principle  by  which  they  de- 
cided, is  peculiar  to  the  laws  of  Maryland,  and 
unknown  both  to  the  laws  of  Georgia  and  (jf 
Massachusetts.  The  laws  of  Maryland,  surely, 
could  not  affect  a  title-  created  by  the  laws  of 
Georgia,  and  in  contradiction  to  the  laws  of 
Georgia. 

The  Supreme  Court  have  decided  that  the 
title  of  the  petitioners  was  a  good  and  legal 
title.  Then  the  release  of  the  petitioners  did 
operate  to  vest  in  the  United  States  a  good  and 
legal  title  to  these  lands ;  to  this  tenth,  as  well 
as  to  the  other  nine-tenths.  The  only  good 
and  legal  title  which  the  United  States  have  to 
these  lands,  is  derived  from' that  release;  and 
the  grantees  of  the  United  States,  if  ever  called 
upon  to  defend  themselves  in  their  grants, 
must  defend  on  the  title  of  the  United  States, 
derived  from  that  release.  This  being  so,  it 
appeared  to  the  committee  (I  mean  to  a  majority 
of  them)  to  be  impossible,  to  say  that  the  peti- 
tioners were  not  justly  entitled  to  this  money. 
The  United  States  were  to  pay  for  a  good  and 
legal  title  from  them ;  they  have  got  a  good 
and  legal  title  from  them. 

As  to  this  tenth,  the  Board  decided  that  it 
belonged  partly  to  the  United  States,  and  part- 
ly to  certain  individuals ;  about  three-fourths 
to  the  United  States,  and  the  other  fourth  to 
these  individuals.  As  it  respects  those  individ- 
uals, the  committee  were  of  opinion  that  the 
decision  must  stand,  and  they  report  accord- 
ingly. They  think  it  must  stand,  as  the  au- 
thority of  the  Board,  as  to  those  individuals,  is 
made  final,  and  as  the  money  has  actually  been 
paid  to  them.  The  decision  is  not  only  made 
final,  as  to  them,  but  it  has  been  executed  as  to 
them.  By  this  loss,  therefore,  the  petitioners 
must  abide ;  the  amount  paid  to  those  individ- 
uals is  about  thirty  thousand  dollars.  With  this 
deduction  from  the  claim  of  the  petitioners,  we 
think  their  claim  ought  to  be  allowed ;  the  res- 


idue is  about  ninety-five  thousand  dollars.  That 
money  is,  I  understand,  now  in  the  Treasury, 
originally  appropriated  to  this  purpose,  and 
not  since  appropriated  to  any  other.  Their 
claim,  therefore,  can  be  satisfied  without  any 
new  appropriation ;  and  to  withhold  it  would 
be,  as  it  appears  to  us,  inconsistent  with  the 
good  faith  of  the  Government. 

I  do  not  know  that  it  is  incumbent  on  me  to 
anticipate  the  objections,  in  order  to  answer 
them,  which  may  be  raised  against  this  report ; 
I  think  it  proper  first  to  hear  them.  And  for 
this  purpose  I  will  now  give  way. 

Mr.  Kane  said,  that  the  large  amount  pro- 
posed to  be  appropriated  for  individual  use, 
upon  grounds  connected  with  the  Yazoo  land 
speculation,  had  induced  him  to  examine  the 
subject  with  some  care  ;  and  whilst  he  claimed 
to  participate  in  the  ju.st  and  general  regard 
paid  to  the  judgment  of  the  Judiciaiy  Commit- 
tee, this  inquiry  had  produced  in  his  mind  a 
strong  impression  against  passing  the  bill.  The 
question  was  not  new  to  the  Senate.  The  same 
committee,  (although  not  composed  of  the  same 
members  entirely,)  in  1823,  reported,  in  de- 
cided language,  against  the  claim.  Upon  a 
state  of  facts,  which  no  subsequent  occurrence 
had  varied,  the  Judiciary  Committees,  of  the 
last  and  present  sessions,  had  advised  the  pay- 
ment of  the  money.  lie  considered  their  re- 
ports to  be  defective  and  unsatisfactory,  inas- 
much as,  in  his  opinion,  they  took  a  view  by 
far  too  limited,  of  the  facts  which  made  up  the 
history  of  that  extensive  speculation.  The  ces- 
sion act  of  Georgia,  the  laws  of  Congress  sub- 
sequently enacted,  and  the  proceedings  under 
them,  were  stated  with  proper  accuracy,  and 
constituted,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee, 
the  sufficient  foundations  of  the  claim.  A  more 
general  survey  of  the  facts  had  produced  in  his 
mind  this  result :  that  all  the  claim  or  title  of 
the  purchasers,  under  the  act  of  Georgia,  to 
Yazoo  lands,  must  be  looked  upon  as  property 
obtained  in  consequence  of  a  fraudulent  advan- 
tage over  the  laws  of  the  land.  He  spoke  of  it 
as  a  fraud,  because,  indeed,  it  was  such,  and  of 
the  most  pernicious  kind,  corrupting  in  its  pro- 
gress the  very  fountains  of  legislation.  The 
title  was  of  an  anomalous  nature,  which  existed 
only  because  of  the  want  of  power  in  the  courts 
of  the  country  to  pronounce  upon  the  motives 
of  the  Georgia  Legislature.  On  a  second  view 
of  the  subject,  it  appeared  to  him  that  this 
fraudulent  advantage  had  been  lost  in  the  acts 
of  mutual  reference  and  final  decision,  and  lost, 
too,  much  more  fairly  than  it  was  obtained. 
And  now,  after  a  lapse  of  thirty  years,  the  Ya- 
zoo speculators  were  placed  before  Congress 
upon  the  same  footing  with  other  claimants,  to 
succeed  upon  grounds  of  justice  alone.  But  as 
to  the  intrinsic  justice  of  this  claim,  the  report 
was  as  silent  as  the  grave ;  and  in  that  it  was 
deficient.  To  establish  this  position  he  would 
go  over  the  leading  facts  in  relation  to  it. 

In  the  year  1Y95,  in  the  month  of  February, 
the  Legislature  of  Georgia  sold  to  four  compa- 
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nies  the  whole  of  the  tei-ritory  of  that  State 
west  of  the  Alabama  Eiver,  comprising  forty 
millions  of  acres,  for  the  sum  of  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  The  Georgia  Mississippi 
Company  purchased  so  much  of  this  tract  as 
lay  between  the  Tombigbee  and  Mississippi 
Rivers,  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars. He  had  never  heard  a  doubt  expressed 
that  this  transaction  was  effected  by  the  corrup- 
tion of  both  parties  to  the  sale.  One  fact  was 
sufiicient  to  characterize  the  sale  as  a  fraud ;  it 
was,  that  every  member  of  either  House,  who 
voted  for  the  bill,  but  one,  was  interested  in 
the  project.  One  month  before  the  sitting  of 
the  Legislature,  of  the  succeeding  year,  this 
company  sent  an  agent  to  Boston,  who  sold  to 
a  company  formed  in  New  England,  all  right 
and  title  to  these  lands,  giving  to  those  pur- 
chasers a  peculiar  deed,  which  he  would  here- 
after notice — the  whole  purchase  money  to  be 
paid  in  three  years,  the  first  instalment  in  the 
May  following.  It  was  essential  to  remark, 
that  this  sale  was  effected  just  one  month  pre- 
vious to  the  meeting  of  the  Georgia  Legisla- 
ture, and  that  the  first  instalment  was  not  due 
until  the  next  May.  The  Legislature  of  1798 
was  convened.  It  was  formed  of  different  men 
from  those  of  the  preceding  session,  of  men 
elected  by  a  people  who  had  been  grossly  de- 
frauded by  their  agents.  Tliey  took  this  mat- 
ter into  severe  consideration,  and,  after  stating 
the  frauds  and  injuries  wliich  their  constituents 
had  suffered,  by  the  act  of  their  predecessors, 
they  passed  a  bill  to  rescind  that  act ;  thereby 
abrogating,  as  far  as  was  in  their  power,  all 
transactions  under  its  pretended  authority. 
The  rescinding  bill  contained  a  clause,  which 
made  it  the  duty  of  the  Gov,prnor  of  Georgia 
to  publish,  throughout  the  United  States,  the 
passage  of  that  law,  the  object  of  which  was,  to 
give  to  the  whole  world  a  knowledge  of  the 
facts.  Notwithstanding  the  publication  of  this 
act,  several  months  previous  to  the  time  at 
which  the  instalments  became  due,  the  New 
England  purchasers  paid,  in  May,  the  first  in- 
stalment of  two  cents  per  acre,  and  received 
from  the  Georgia  Company  the  debts  which 
had  been  drawn  in  January,  and  lain  in  escrow 
until  that  time.  He  had  given  this  statement, 
to  show  the  nature  of  the  speculations,  as  well 
with  regard  to  one  company  as  the  other.  And, 
he  maintained  that  the  New  England  Compa- 
ny had  no  better  i-ight  to  indemnification  than 
the  Georgia  Company ;  for  they  were  purchas- 
ers with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  fraudulent 
manner  in  which  the  act,  authorizing  the  sale, 
had  been  passed. 

[Mr.  K.  then  narrated  the  measures  taken  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  subse- 
quent to  the  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Georgia, 
which  ceded  the  Yazoo  lands  to  the  United 
States,  until  the  act  of  April,  1814,  when  the 
sum  of  1,500,000  dollars  was  appropriated  out 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  land,  as  indem- 
nification to  the  claimants  of  those  lands.] 

A  Board  of  Commissioners,  said  Mr.  K.,  was 


appointed  to  decide  upon  the  claims ;  the  de- 
cision was  to  be  final,  and  the  Commissioners 
were  required  to  form  their  opinions  upon  prin- 
ciples of  both  law  and  equity  and  were,  more- 
over, bound  thereto  by  oath.  The  claims  were 
submitted,  and  admitted,  with  the  exception  of  a 
claim  to  indemnify  for  nine  hundred  thousand 
acres,  which  was  resisted  both  by  the  Georgia 
Company  and  by  the  United  States ;  by  the 
former,  on  the  ground  that  the  New  England 
Company  had  not  paid  the  purchase  money, 
and  that  the  Georgia  Company,  consequently, 
held  an  equitable  lien  upon  it ;  and,  by  the  lat- 
ter, on  the  ground,  that  the  land  had  been 
ceded  to  the  United  States  by  Georgia,  and  that 
the  members  of  the  Georgia  Company  had 
either  relinquished  their  claims  to  the  State 
of  Georgia,  or  the  United  States.  The  New 
England  Company  replied,  that  their  grantors 
had  been  fully  paid,  by  the  execution  and  de- 
livery of  the  negotiable  notes  of  its  several 
members ;  but  admitted  that  these  notes  had 
not  been  paid  to  the  extent  alleged. 

Thus,  three  sets  of  claims  were  set  up  for 
this  amount  of  the  appropriation :  one  founded 
upon  a  deed,  another  upon  a  failure  of  con- 
sideration, and  that  of  the  United  States, 
founded  upon  the  facts  he  had  stated.  He 
would  submit  the  question  to  every  member 
of  the  Senate,  (requiring  him  to  discard  the 
technical  notions  of  the  law-schools,)  upon  the 
broad  grounds  of  natural  justice,  "Who  had  tlie 
better  right?  Upon  these  grounds,  could  an 
allegation,  distinguishing  the  rights  and  liabili- 
ties of  the  company  from  those  of  the  individ- 
uals composing  it,  avail  any  thing  ?  These 
notes  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Georgia 
Company,  and  had  not  been  negotiated,  and 
remained  unpaid.  "Was  it  not  right  that  the 
parties,  in  reference  to  each  other,  should  be 
placed  in  the  same  condition  as  though  no 
bargain  had  taken  place,  for  the  property  not 
actually  paid  for  ? 

The  Commissioners  gave  their  decision  in 
favor  of  the  United  States.  Instead  of  placing 
the  decision  upon  the  broad  grounds  he  had 
adverted  to,  they  gave  a  reason  for  it,  the  more 
extraordinary,  as  it  was  unnecessary.  The 
doctrine  of  an  equitable  lien,  as  asserted  by  the 
Georgia  Company,  was  sustained ;  the  conse- 
quence of  which  has  been,  that,  in  all  discus- 
sions concerning  this  decision,  the  reason  given 
for  it  lias  been  assailed,  and  held  up  as  unsound 
and  fallacious.  This  was  not  the  only  instance 
of  a  good  decision  for  a  bad  reason.  But,  said 
Mr.  K.,  it  is  no  inquiry  with  me,  whether  this 
decision  be  right  or  wrong ;  nor  is  it  one,  in 
my  view,  at  all  material  to  the  success  of  these 
petitioners.  The  judgment  of  these  commis- 
sioners, upon  all  legal  rights,  was  final.  They 
were  appointed  for  the  ultimate  settlement  of 
these  claims,  and  must,  like  all  courts  of  special 
and  limited  jurisdiction,  thus  constituted,  be 
allowed  to  have  acted  under  a  proper  sense  of 
their  responsibilities  and  oaths.  According  to 
their  judgments,  they  did  settle  them,  and  that 
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advantage,  which  had  been  obtained  in  the 
odious  manner  he  liad  described,  was  sur- 
rendered by  the  agreement  of  all  i)arties,  and, 
having  once  been  forfeited  by  the  act  of  a  tri- 
bunal, having  ample,  competent,  and  final  juris- 
diction, there  was  an  end  to  all  right  of  com- 
plaint. As  to  the  conclusive  power  of  thuse 
Commissioners,  there  could  be  no  doubt ;  and  it 
would  have  been  a  strange  course,  to  have 
vested  them  with  less  than  final  jurisdiction. 
The  law  so  expressed  it.  The  act  of  1814  had 
no  other  purpose  in  view,  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States  supposed  that,  under  that 
law,  this  delicate  matter  had  been  arranged 
and  settled  forever.  One  million  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars  had  been  appropriated,  to 
quiet  pretensions,  confessed  on  all  hands  to 
have  been  of  fraudulent  origin ;  a  tribunal  was 
created,  before  which  these  claimants  might 
have  appeared  or  not,  at  their  election.  They 
did  appear,  asserted  their  demands,  and  did 
every  other  act  to  manifest  their  willingness 
to  abide  its  determination.  They  received  the 
money  awarded  them,  and  thus  sealed  their 
lips  against  all  complaints  of  the  want  of  power 
in  the  judges.  Had  the  decision  been  against 
the  United  States  for  every  dollar  of  the  money 
appropriated,  the  Government  was  without  a 
remedy.  And  shall  we,  asked  Mr.  K.,  set  aside 
a  decision  favorable  to  the  Government,  upon 
any  ground  ?  Yes,  on  one  ground,  and  on  that 
only — when  a  claim,  intrinsically  just,  shall 
appear  to  be  unsatisfied.  It  was  well  estab- 
lished, that  this  character  did  not  belong  to  the 
subject  of  the  present  debate.  He  never  would 
do  an  act  which  might  be  construed  into  an 
admission  of  the  purity  of  the  active  members 
of  the  old  Georgia  Company — nor  do  such 
essential  injury  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  as  to  take  money  from  their  pockets, 
to  reward  such  iniquity.  And,  above  all,  he 
protested  against  the  revival  of  an  advantage 
surreptitiously  obtained  over  the  laws  and 
property  of  his  country.  That  advantage  was 
now  extinguished,  and,  as  to  the  interesting 
qualities,  "justice  and  equity,"  this  claim  was 
in  a  condition  of  the  most  absolute  destitution. 
He  had  said  he  could  produce  evidence  to 
show,  that  the  claims  of  the  New  England 
Company  could  be  placed  on  no  better  footing 
than  those  of  their  grantors,  because  they 
must  have  been  equally  aware  of  the  fraud  of 
the  act  under  which  the  whole  speouJation  was 
conducted.  Why  were  they  as  well  acquainted 
■with  the  nature  of  the  -transaction  ?  Because 
General  Washington,  by  a  public  Message,  de- 
livered to  Congress  one  month  after  the  passage 
of  the  obnoxious  law,  and  eleven  months  pre- 
vious to  the  sale  to  the  New  England  Com- 
pany, put  the  whole  people  of  the  United  States 
upon  their  guard  against  speculating  under  that 
act.  The  rescinding  law  was  passed  and  pub- 
lished several  months  before  the  first  instal- 
ment of  the  purchase  money  was  paid.  And, 
he  would  not  state  to  the  Senate  the  well-es- 
tablished law  in  reference  to  such  payments. 


Had  these  people  been  ignorant  men,  who 
could  not  read,  or  would  not,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  industriously  search  for  every  thing 
published  about  a  speculation  on  which  they 
were  intent,  a  dififerent  conclusion  might  be 
drawn.  But  men  who  deal  in  millions,  are 
fairly  chargeable  with  this  notice,  before  an 
assembly  not  restrained  by  any  other  than 
considerations  suggested  by  the  duty  of  obedi- 
ence to  the  constitution,  and  by  an  intercourse 
with,  and  a  knowledge  of,  men  and  things,  as 
they  really  are.  Could  it  be  believed,  that  the 
complaints  of  the  people  of  Georgia  had  not 
reached  Boston  before  this  purchase  ?  Should 
we  adopt,  in  favor  of  the  claimants,  so  im- 
probable a  conclusion?  Should  we  suppose, 
that  the  notice,  enjoined  to  be  given  as  a 
matter  of  duty,  by  the  Governor  of  Georgia, 
was  not  given  ? 

There  was  one  other  fact  he  would  name, 
which  constituted  in  all  law,  human  or  divine, 
competent  and  credible  testimony,  to  wit :  the 
voluntary  confessions  of  the  party  himself. 
"When  the  New  England  Company  closed  their 
bargain,  they  received  a  deed,  containing  a 
covenant,  which  Mr.  K.  would  read,  from  the 
elaborate  report  made  by  Messrs.  Madison, 
Gallatin,  and  Lincoln. 

[He  then  read  an  extract  from  the  deed,  by 
which  it  was  specially  covenanted,  that  there 
was  to  be  no  return  of  the  purchase  money,  in 
the  event  of  a  failure  in  the  title.] 

Could  it  be  said,  then,  resumed  Mr.  K.,  that 
the  New  England  Company  was  deceived,  that 
their  eyes  were  not  open  to  the  contingency 
implied  by  this  clause,  which  secured  the  Geor- 
gia Company  from  all  liability,  however  the 
act  of  the  Legislature  might  be  construed? 
The  deed,  in  substance,  spoke  these  words,  and 
it  is  impossible  they  could  have  been  misin- 
terpreted or  misunderstood :  "  AVe  are  selling 
you  a  title  acquired  nnder  a  law  which  may 
turn  out  to  be  null,  on  account  of  our  villany, 
or  our  villany  may  so  far  transcend  any  thing 
foreseen  by  the  framers  of  the  constitution,  as 
to  be  beyond  all  control ;  in  either  event,  we 
keep  the  money,  and  you  the  land,  if  you  can." 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  K.  observed,  that  he  felt 
every  disposition  to  appropriate  the  funds  of 
the  nation  to  the  payment  of  all  fair  claims 
upon  its  justice  or  its  bounty,  and,  whenever 
he  could  be  satisfied  by  arguments,  not  founded 
upon  trite  and  technical  notions  of  metaphysical 
law,  hut  those  drawn  from  the  dictates  of  a 
plain  understanding,  that  this  claim  ought  to 
be  allowed,  he  would  give  it  his  support.  He 
wished  to  be  understood,  and  would  recall  to 
view  the  positions  he  had  taken. 

First.  No  title  was  originally  acquired  under 
the  Georgia  act  of  '95,  but  an  advantage,  which 
was  the  oflfspring  of  bribery,  which  could  not 
be  disregarded  in  a  court  of  law,  because,  for 
wise  reasons,  the  judicial  power  of  the  coimtry 
did  not  extend  to  the  examination  of  the  mo- 
tives of  the  Legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Georgia. 
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Second.  This  advantage  had  hecn  voluntarily 
surrendered,  and  entirely  extinguished,  without 
any  fault  of  the  United  States. 

Third.  As  no  peculiar  incident  to  tho  claim 
now  existed,  it  must  be  settled  like  all  other 
claims,  upon  its  inherent  merits. 

Fourth.  That,  neither  in  the  hands  of  the 
original  purchasers,  nor  of  the  New  England 
Company,  could  any  such  merit  be  perceived. 

Mr.  Mills  remarked,  that  he  did  not  rise  to 
continue  the  discussion,  or  to  answer  the 
elaborate  arguments  of  the  gentleman  who 
had  last  spoken.  He  must  say,  however,  that 
he  thought  those  arguments  more  applicable 
to  the  bill  of  1814,  at  the  time  of  its  passage, 
than  to  cases  which  have  since  arisen  directly 
under  that  act.  But,  as  no  gentleman  seemed 
now  prepared  to  answer  the  objections  offered 
to  the  bill,  he  would  move  to  make  it  the 
special  order  of  the  day  for  Monday  next. 

Which  motion  was  adopted. 

Friday,  January  5. 
Soad  in  the  Territory  of  Arhinsas. 

The  bill  to  authorize  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  cause  a  road  to  be  constructed 
from  Fort  Smith  in  Arkansas,  to  Naohitoches, 
in  Louisiana,  was  read  a  second  time. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hendeioks,  the  report  of 
the  committee  on  this  subject  was  read. 

Mr.  OiiANDLEB  made  a  few  remarks  on  the 
amount  of  the  sum  appropriated,  ($21,000,) 
which,  he  observed,  was  greater  than  the  esti- 
mate of  the  expenses,  by  six  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Hendkioks,  in  answer,  read  from  the 
volume  of  last  year's  printed  documents  a  state- 
ment relative  to  the  necessity  for  the  construc- 
tion of  this  road. 

Mr.  Bentoit  said  that  he  considered  this  bill 
to  be  based  on  just  and  equitable  principles. 
The  lands  through  which,  and  to  which,  this 
road  was  to  run,  were  almost  exclusively  the 
property  of  the  United  States;  and,  until  a 
road  should  be  cut  to  lead  to  them,  they  would 
not  be  settled.  He  thought  that,  where  large 
tracts  of  land  were  owned  by  the  United  States, 
it  became  a  duty,  on  their  part,  to  open  facili- 
ties of  communication,  by  the  construction  of 
roads,  as  it  was  the  duty  of  any  other  land- 
holder. The  doctrine  had  long  been  sanction- 
ed by, Congress,  and  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
seemed  to  rest  on  plain  principles,  peculiar  to 
itself,  which  pointed  out  the  justice  of  the  ap- 
propriation. 

On  the  question  of  ordering  the  bill  to  be 
engrossed,  a  division  was  called,  when  the 
Senate  refused  to  concur — 15  to  13.* 

Adjourned  to  Monday. 


Tuesday,  January  9. 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  in  Kentucky^  &b. 
The  bill  to  provide  for  the  location  of  the 
two  townships  of  land  reserved  for  a  seminary 

*  The  bill  was  rejected  because  one  end  of  the  proposed 
road  was  to  touch,  and  barely  touch,  the  soil  of  a  State. 


of  learning  in  the  Territory  of  Florida,  and  to 
complete  the  location  of  the  grant  to  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  Asylum  of  Kentucky,  was  then 
taken  up. 

Mr.  Eaton  said  that,  last  year,  a  similar  bill 
was  passed ;  but,  by  some  error,  the  location 
of  one  of  the  townships  had  not  been  made, 
and  the  other  had  been  considerably  diminished 
by  rights  of  pre-emption.  The  object  of  this 
Mil  was  to  settle  the  location  of  one  of  the 
townships,  and  to  empower  the  agent  of  the 
institution  to  select  from  other  lands  as  much 
as  had  been  abstracted  by  the  rights  of  pre- 
emption. 

Mr.  King  wished  to  inquire  why  the  loca- 
tion of  the  one  township  was  to  be  made  at  a 
distance  from  the  other,  and  why  this  bill  was 
brought  forward  to  ask  a  more  advantageous 
allotment  of  land  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Insti- 
tution of  Kentucky?  For  his  own  part,  he 
was  not  prepared  to  grant  the  land  to  that  in- 
stitution. He  had  understood,  at  the  time  this 
hill  was  passed,  that  it  was  for  the  benefit  of 
an  unfortunate  class  of  society ;  but  he  had  no 
expectation  that  the  claim  for  that  class  of  per- 
sons would  be  brought  into  contact  with  the 
rights  of  other  individuals.  But  the  land,  said 
Mr.  K.,  had  all  been  selected  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  honest  and  industrious  settlers  of  Florida, 
and  much  of  it  belonged  to  those  settlers.  He 
did  not  wish  to  injure  those  settlers ;  and  he 
thought  the  unfair  manner  in  which  the  selec- 
tion had  been  made,  rendered  the  institution 
undeserving  of  the  boon  that  had  been  granted. 
He  therefore  moved  to  strike  out  that  clause 
relating  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  of 
Kentucky,  in  order  that  information  might  be 
obtained  as  to  the  manner  in  which  that  selec- 
tion of  lands  had  been  made. 

Mr.  Eaton  said  he  would  inform  the  gentle- 
man as  to  the  design  of  this  bill,  although  he 
was  not,  perhaps,  so  well  qualified  to  do  it 
satisfactorily  as  some  other  gentlemen.  If  the 
Senate  intended  to  make  it  an  Indian  gift,  it 
would  perhaps  be  the  best  method  to  adopt  the 
motion  just  proposed.  But,  if  that  body  meant 
to  act  in  good  faith,  that  certainly  was  not  the 
course  to  be  pursued.  Should  the  Senate,  after 
having  granted  the  land  for  this  specific  object 
of  benevolence,  because  by  error  the  location 
had  been  made  upon  the  property  of  other  in- 
dividuals, and  thereby  the  subject  was  once 
more  subjected  to  legislation,  withdraw  their 
bounty,  and  say,  because  an  error  had  thrown 
the  institution  into  their  power,  take  back  the 
appropriation  ?  He  trusted  not.  If  there  was 
any  fault,  it  seemed  to  him  that  it  must  have 
been  that  of  the  agent.  He  made  the  selec- 
tions, and,  if  they  were  made  wrong,  certainly 
the  blame  rested  upon  him.  But,  for  his  own 
part,  he  did  not  consider  that  there  was  impro- 
priety in  the  selection.  The  question  of  right, 
he  thought,  even  as  it  stood,  was  in  favor  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  of  Kentucky.  Their  claim  ha 
considered  better  than  those  of  the  settlers  of 
Florida,  because  the  law  was  passed  granting 
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this  township  before  that  granting  the  lands  of 
the  settlers.  He  had  come  to  the  conclusion, 
th.at  the  law  which  was  first  placed  upon  the 
Btatuto  book  gave  a  better  claim  than  |i 
subsequent  law.  The  right  seemed  clearly  on 
the  side  of  the  College  of  Kentucky  ;  but  the 
institution  did  not  contend  for  that  right,  and 
their  moderation  in  declining  to  urge  what  they 
were  justly  entitled  to,  deserved  a  better  fate 
than  to  have  the  grant  once  given  them  with- 
drawn altogether.  Supposing  that  the  claim 
of  the  institution  to  the  land  was  not  as  good 
as  the  claim  of  the  settlers,  still  such  a  measure 
would  be  rigid  and  unjust.  The  act  passed 
formerly  enacted,  that  two  townships  should 
be  reserved,  and  one  had  been  reserved  on  the 
Pascagoula;  but  it  had  been  considered  ex- 
pedient to  change  the  location  of  the  township, 
and  another  had  been  selected.  This  was  done 
because  the  territory  was  supposed  to  be  divid- 
ed by  two  interests,  and  it  was  an  extensive 
tract  of  country ;  and,  as  the  grants  were  for 
two  institutions,  it  seemed  desirable  that  they 
should  be  separate,  and  in  no  way  interfere 
with  each  other. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading. 

"Wednesday,  January  10. 
Sale  of  Eeaerved  Lead  Mines. 

The  bill  to  authorize  the  President  to  expose 
for  sale  the  reserved  lead  mines,  in  the  State 
of  Missouri,  was  then  taken  up,  and  the  report 
of  the  committee  thereon  was  read.  [The 
committee  on  the  public  lands  had  recommend- 
ed the  indefinite  postponement  of  the  bill.] 

Mr.  Bentok  said  it  was  now  four  years  since 
he  had  brought  forward  a  system  of  measures 
with  respect  to  the  sale  and  disposition  of  the 
public  lands,  of  which  the  bill  under  considera- 
tion formed  a  part.  The  greatest  difficulty  he 
had  met  with  in  the  prosecution  of  this  system 
was  to  find  the  proper  time  for  doing  it.  He 
was  always  met  by  an  objection  as  to  the  time ; 
and  now,  as  heretofore,  there  was  a  proposition 
of  indefinite  postponement,  because  the  present 
was  not  a  suitable  time.  He  expatiated  upon 
this  species  of  objection,  as  more  fatal,  because 
often  insidious,  than  direct  objections  in  front. 
He  considered  it  the  bane  of  legislation,  and 
instanced  the  numerous  failures  which  had  oc- 
curred in  the  British  Parliament  on  the  subject 
of  reform,  because  a  suitable  time  could  never 
be  found. 

The  bill  had  once  received  the  favorable  de- 
cision of  the  Senate  upon  it.  The  older  mem- 
bers— and  those  who  had  been  here  a  few 
years  might  be  counted  in  that  class — would 
recollect,  that  the  policy  of  selling  out  these 
mines  and  throwing  them  into  the  mass  of 
private  property,  had  been  amply  discussed  in 
this  body,  about  four  years  ago,  and  sanctioned 
by  a  vote  almost  unanimous.  For  himself,  he 
considered  the  whole  business  of  leasing  and 
renting  these  mines,  as  now  carried  on,  to  be 


unwarranted  by  the  letter  or  by  the  construc- 
tion of  any  law.  The  superintendent,  his 
clerks,  his  office,  and  salaries,  were  all  un- 
known to  the  laws  of  the  land.  They  were 
created  by  establishing  a  construction  upon  a 
construction,  an  implied  power  upon  an  im- 
plied power,  a  pretension  upon  a  pretension. 
He  called  upon  Senators  to  look  into  the  origin 
of  the  superintendency  over  lead  mines  in  Mis- 
souri, and  they  would  find  it  to  be  without  law, 
and  above  law. 

He  adverted  to  the  power  delegated  to  the 
agent  to  make  reservations,  and  the  extent  of 
those  made.  The  law  authorized  the  reserva- 
tion of  mines,  and  everybody  knew  that  a  mine 
was  a  point,  a  pit  in  the  earth,  from  which 
was  dug  ores  and  minerals.  Yet,  this  agent, 
instead  of  reserving  mines,  was  covering  the 
face  of  the  country  with  reservations.  He  took 
a  township  at  a  time,  with  houses,  farms, 
orchards,  and  arable  land.  In  this  way  he  hnd 
already  reserved  about  660,000  acres,  equal  to 
one  thousand  square  miles,  and  was  still  going 
on.  Patents  were  denied  to  farmers,  whose 
lands,  purchased  at  public  sale  from  the  United 
States,  were  thus  reserved ;  and  the  owner  had 
the  option  to  take  back  his  purchase  and  lose 
his  improvements,  or  go  into  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  for  a  tract  of  land  which  would 
not  pay  a  lawyer's  fee.  Such  a  policy  was  not 
only  injurious  to  individuals,  but  to  the  whole 
mineral  region  of  country. 

He  adverted  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 
They  directed  the  mines  to  be  advertised  in 
every  State  of  the  Union  for  six  months  before 
they  were  sold.  This  would  bring  bidders 
from  all  distances,  would  attract  capitalists 
from  all  quarters,  and  ensure  a  suflBcient  com- 
petition at  the  sales.  It  would  bring  much 
money  into  the  treasury  for  property  which 
was  now  useless ;  but  he  considered  the  amount 
to  be  derived  from  the  sales,  as  a  trifle  com- 
pared to  the  benefit  which  would  accrue  to  the 
Government  from  the  increased  wealth  and 
population  of  the  country. 

The  amount  of  duties  paid  upon  articles  of 
foreign  production,  now  consumed  by  the 
miners,  was  worth  more  to  the  Government 
than  their  paltry  rents,  and  if  thrown  open  to 
individual  enterprise,  if  covered  with  large 
capitalists,  and  worked  on  a  scale  proportionate 
to  their  extent  and  value,  this  amount  of  duties 
would  be  proportionably  increased.  He  con- 
sidered the  wealth  of  the  Government  to  con- 
sist in  the  wealth  of  its  citizens,  and  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  promote 
the  wealth  of  its  citizens.  He  looked  upon 
the  present  mode  of  managing  these  mines,  as 
a  species  of  tyranny  and  folly,  in  which  the 
rights  of  individuals  were  invaded,' and  a  sover- 
eign State  injured,  without  profit  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

He  said  it  was  right,  occasionally,  to  recur  to 
first  principles.  It  would  be  well  to  do  so  on 
the  present  occasion,  and  see  if  this  Federal 
Government  was  created  for  the  petty  businesa 
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of  leasing  lead  mines  and  salt  springs.  Cer- 
tainly it  was  created  for  no  such  insignificant 
purposes,  but  for  the  great  purposes  of  peace 
and  war,  and  foreign  relations,  and  a  few  tjther 
objects  of  universal  concern  to  the  whole  Union. 

Those  who  framed  the  constitution  would 
have  scouted  the  idea  of  making  the  Federal 
Government  a  lead-miue  digger,  and  a  salt- 
water boiler ;  and  even  now  a  proposition  to 
amend  the  constitution  to  give  such  a  power, 
would  be  rejected  with  contempt.  Yet  we 
exercise  the  power,  and  have  apercised  it  for 
many  years,  without  law  or  constitution,  hut 
by  instructions  from  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment. The  lead  which  is  collected  is  sold  by 
agents,  although  by  the  constitution  it  is  the 
property  of  the  United  States,  and  can  only  be 
sold  by  an  act  of  Congress.  He  concluded  by 
saying  that  the  bill  was  well  guarded.  It  did 
not  compel  the  sale  of  the  mines,  but  only  per- 
mitted it.  It  merely  removed  the  inhibition, 
and  left  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  President  to 
order  the  sales  as  he  should  think  proper.  He 
believed  that  no  person  could  wish  to  see  this 
species  of  property  held  and  wielded  by  the 
Federal  Government.  He  rested  upon  the  for- 
mer undivided  opinion  of-  the  Senate  in  favor 
of  delivering  up  these  mines  to  the  activity  of 
individual  enterprise,  and  hoped  that  the  bill 
would  receive  their  favorable  consideration. 

Mr.  Babton  said,  that  he  should  offer  only  a 
few  remarks.  He  considered  this  bill  as  good, 
and  as  well  drawn  as  could  be  wished ;  but  he 
did  not  agree  in  the  opinion  that  it  was  expe- 
dient, to  authorize  the  sales  of  the  lead  mines  at 
tbe  present  moment.  This  bill  made  it  the 
duty  of  the  Executive  to  cause  the  value  of  the 
mines  and  their  advantages  to  be  set  forth  in 
advertisements.  But  he  believed  the  surveys 
and  examinations,  to  enable  the  Government 
to  do  this,  were  now  making.  The  general  law 
had  specified  the  reserving  and  surveying  of 
lead  mines ;  but  had  not  pointed  out  where 
those  mines  were.  The  system  which  had  been 
adopted  seemed  to  be  as  good  as  any :  the  Ex- 
ecutive was  following  up  a  course  of  measures 
which  would  obtain  the  knowledge  necessary 
to  fulfil  the  provisions  of  this  biU.  The  infor- 
mation  required  could  not  be  given  unless  ac- 
quired by  the  means  now  in  operation  by  the 
Executive.  Whenever  that  should  have  been 
effected,  the  bill  could  go  into  effect  beneficially, 
and  he  thought  the  opening  of  these  mines  to 
the  whole  community  would  be  highly  advan- 
tageous. 

Mr.  Benton  remarked,  that,  twenty  years 
ago,  the  United  States  appointed  an  agent  to 
report  on  the  subject  of  lead  mines.  He  had 
done  so.  Besides,  it  was  within  his  knowledge, 
that  a  Mr.  Austin,  engaged  in  mining,  had,  at 
the  request  of  the  United  States,  made  a  report 
on  the  subject.  These  reports,  Emd  numerous 
others,  came  before  Mr.  Jefferson,  than  whom 
no  man  was  more  attentive  to  eve^'^'J  source  of 
national  wealth.  There  were  many  other  re- 
ports in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  made 


by  persons  appointed  as  their  agents,  with  a 
salary  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  whose  duty 
was  to  explore  and  superintend  these  mines. 
So  that  volumes  of  reports  must  already  have 
been  made  upon  the  subject  of  these  lead 
mines.  In  fact,  a  volume  of  reports  wsis  pub- 
lished about  three  years  since.  That  this  mass 
of  intelligence  was  authentic,  was  supported 
upon  the  authority  of  the  old  adage :  "  nobody 
sees  further  into  the  millstone  than  he  who 
picks  it " — and  no  one  could  be  supposed  to  be 
more  correct  than  persons  on  the  spot,  whose 
business  it  was  to  survey  the  country  and  make 
reports  of  their  discoveries.  Reports  had  been 
made  for  sixty  years — ^nay,  he  might  say  for 
one  hundred  and  twenty  years :  and  he  main- 
tained, that  at  this  moment,  there  was  as  much 
information  within  the  reach  of  the  Executive 
as  was  at  all  necessary.  The  abstract  which 
would  he  published  of  the  mines,  would  give 
enough  information  to  the  general  and  unin- 
terested reader,  and  give  leading  hints  to  the 
person  designing  to  purchase.  But  he  should 
have  a  poor  opinion  of  any  man  who  would 
invest  money  in  property  of  this  kind  on  the 
faith  of  any  description,  without  going  to  the 
country,  and  examining  for  himself.  But  the 
bill  does  not  enjoin  upon  the  President  to  put 
up  the  property  for  sale  at  any  given  time ; 
and  those  who  had  confidence  in  the  President 
in  matters  of  far  greater  importance,  would 
surely  have  no  fear  that  he  would  injure  the 
interest  of  the  community  by  hurrying  the 
sales.  The  advertisement  would  go  to  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  a  person  who  was  disposed 
to  invest  his  money,  would  go  to  the  place 
designated,  and  trust  to  his  own  ears  and  eyes 
before  he  purchased,  and  with  a  judgment 
formed  on  the  ground,  he  would  make  his  bar- 
gain. There  was  nothing  in  this  bill  to  prevent 
further  reports  from  coming  in.  It  was  care- 
fully guarded,  and  placed  in  the  President's 
hands  the  entire  discretion  as  to  the  time  of  the 
sale. 

Mr.  Holmes  did  not  rise  to  throw  light  upon 
the  subject,  for  he  confessed  he  was  completely 
in  the  dark  with  respect  to  it.  He  had  always 
been  opposed  to  reserving  mines;  for  he 
thought  they  ought  to  be  open  to  individual 
enterprise.  But,  he  thought,  if  he  now  under- 
stood the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  [Mr.  Ben- 
ton,] that  they  were  about  to  authorize  the 
President  to  sell,  before  he  knew  what  he  was 
selling.  It  was  true,  the  purchaser  would 
know  all  about  it.  But  that  would  be  no  re- 
commendation, as  it  would  place  the  parties  on 
an  inequality :  tlie  purchaser  would  know  the 
value  of  what  he  was  buying,  but  the  Executive 
would  not  know  what  it  was  selling.  He, 
therefore,  thought  Congress  ought  to  let  the 
President  know  what  he  had  to  sell,  before 
they  bestowed  the  authority  upon  him. 

Mr.  Benton  said,  that,  as  to  information, 
there  had  already  been  at  least  five  hundred 
pages  printed  upon  the  subject. 
Mr.  Holmes  replied,  that  he  should  not  ha 
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inclined  the  sooner  to  rely  on  this  information 
from  its  quantity.  lie  sliould  wish  to  have  a 
person  sent  to  malce  a  general  and  accurate 
survey,  and  give  definite  information  before 
any  sale  was  made.  We  know  that  a  great 
deal  had  been  printed — for  we  were  fond  of 
displaying  ourselves  on  paper :  but  he  wi^hed 
to  see  a  plan  with  the  proper  drawings;  maps, 
&c.,  before  the  matter  was  acted  upon. 

Mr.  JonNSOJT,  of  Kentucky,  did  not  agree 
with  the  gentleman  last  on  the  floor.  It  did 
not  seem  to  him  absolutely  necessary  that  all 
the  particulars  of  the  property  should  be  point- 
ed out,  before  it  was  exposed  to  sale  to  the 
highest  bidder.  "We  only  wanted  to  know  that 
there  were  lead  and  salt  mines  :  to  know  that 
they  have  been  rented  by  the  United  States, 
and  what  they  would  produce.  Indeed,  all 
was  known  that  was  at  all  necessary.  He  had 
heard  sufficient  on  both  sides  to  convince  him 
that  the  President  might  go  and  sell,  and  re- 
ports still  continue  to  be  made.  It  was  his 
opinion  that  this  nation  had  become  too  much 
like  a  counting-house ;  disposed  to  deal  in  many 
matters  of  detail  which  would  he  better  left  to 
be  transacted  by  individuals  :  and  whenever  he 
found  an  opportunity  to  lop  off  any  of  the 
branches  of  the  business  of  this  counting-house 
he  was  disposed  to  do  it.  He  did  not  mean  to 
insinuate  that  these  matters  were  not  well 
managed,  and  on  sound  principles — it  was  con- 
ducted by  agents,  and  if  they  were  sometimes 
actuated  by  improper  motives,  they  were  gen- 
erally honest  men.  The  principle  with  him, 
however,  operated  in  this  case.  Hero  was  a 
branch  of  the  business  of  the  Government 
■which  could  be  advantageously  lopped  off,  and 
in  a  matter  which  would  be  with  more  pro- 
priety left  to  the  transaction  of  individuals. 
One  word,  and  he  had  done.  It  would  be 
awarding  to  the  several  States  a  dignity  and 
importance  in  the  management  of  their  local 
concerns,  to  resign  into  their  hands,  in  in- 
stances like  this,  the  disposition  of  their  prop- 
erty ;  in  order  that  the  officers  of  the  General 
Government  might  not  go  on  continually  in- 
creasing to  the  prejudice  of  the  affairs  of  those 
States.  The  committee  had  reported  in  favor 
of  the  bill — all  parties,  he  believed,  were 
agreed :  he  should,  therefore,  vote  against  the 
indefinite  postponement,  and  should  vote  for 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chandler  said  he  had  no  doubt  the 
President  would  use  sound  discretion  in  not 
bringing  the  whole  of  the  valuable  mines  into 
market  at  once,  and  thus  injure  their  value :  but 
he  thought  it  better  to  insert  an  amendment, 
so  as  to  authorize  him  to  bring  them  in  from 
time  to  time.  He,  tlierefore,  moved  to  lay  the 
bill  and  amendment  on  the  table ;  which  was 
agreed  to ;  and 

The  hill  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Boada  in  the  Territory  of  Michigan. 
The  order  of  the  day  was  then  called,  and 
the  bill  from  the  House  to  provide  for  laying  | 


out  roads  in  the  Territory  of  Michigan,  was 
taken  up.  The  report  of  the  committee  on  the 
subject,  in  the  other  House,  and  several  other 
documents,  were  read ;  among  which  was  a 
letter  from  Major-General  Brown. 

Mr.  Hendeioks  said,  that  he  could  only  re- 
commend this  bill  to  the  Senate  by  observing 
that  the  improvements  contemplated  by  it  were 
of  the  most  vital  importance  to  the  portion  of 
the  country  through  which  the  roads  were  to 
jiass;  and  that  they  came  before  the  Senate 
with  the  sanAion  of  the  majority  of  the  other 
House. 

Mr.  Ohandlee  observed,  that  he  should  wish 
to  strike  out  the  appropriation  for  the  least  im- 
portant of  the  objects  contemplated,  as  our 
funds  were  not  in  the  most  prosperous  condi- 
tion. He  perceived  that  two  roads  were  to  be 
run  from  Detroit,  and  he  would  move  to  strike 
off  the  appropriation  of  25,000  dollars  for  that 
one  which  led  to  Chicago.  He  would  not  press 
this  motion,  if  the  Senate  were  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  both  of  these  roads.  He  only  de- 
sired to  retrench  as  much  as  possible. 

Mr.  Hendricks  said,  that,  from  many  con- 
siderations this  road  was  considered  to  be  of 
great  importance.  He  would  not  ask  the  Sen- 
ate to  hear  all  the  documents  on  this  subject, 
but  would  direct  their  attention  to  some  pas- 
sages in  the  letter  of  Governor  Cass. 

[He  then  read  several  sentences  from  that 
document,  recommending  this  road  as  one  of 
great  utility,  both  in  a  mercantile  and  military 
point  of  ■N'iew.] 

He  said  it  was  important,  as  it  was  to  go 
through  the  heart  of  the  Potawatamies,  one  of 
the  most  powerful  of  the  Indian  tribes.  He 
stated,  that  through  the  whole  track  there  was 
not  a  white  person,  and  the  land  was  a  per- 
fectly barren  desert.  Governor  Cass  had  stated 
that  the  construction  of  this  road  would  have  a 
great  effect  on  the  prices  of  public  lands,  as  it 
went  through  a  great  portion  of  those  lands. 
This  effect  was  fairly  calculated  from  the  re- 
sult which  had  followed  the  opening  of  the 
Black  Swamp  road.  The  Governor  also  stated 
that  the  Commissioners  had  been  followed, 
while  making  their  survey,  by  persons  desiring 
to  purchase  land — ^from  which  he  argued  that 
the  opening  of  the  road  would  greatly  accel- 
erate the  sales  of  lands,  and  augment  their 
prices. 

Mr.  SsHTn,  of  Maryland,  supposed  that  the 
roads  now  contemplated  would  be  of  great  im- 
portance, could  they  be  made,  and  kept  open, 
for  military  purposes,  in  case  of  a  war.  But 
we  had  some  experience  of  roads  not  kept  in 
order,  from  which,  perhaps,  some  useful  hints 
might  be  drawn.  Much  money  was,  on  a  for- 
mer occasion,  expended  in  making  a  road  in 
Florida,  from  Pensacola  to  St.  Augustine.  The 
pines  had  been  cut  down  and  the  road  levelled ; 
but,  there  behig  no  travelling  upon  it,  a  growth 
of  oaks  hf  a  few  years  sprang  up,  in  place  of 
the  pines,  and  rendered  it  impassable,  until 
further  expense  should  be  laid  out  upon  it.    If 
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the  roads  in  the  Territory  of  Michigan  could 
not  be  travelled,  and  -n-ould,  in  the  lapse  of  a 
few  years,  be  again  obstructed  by  the  growth 
of  a  new  forest,  it  would  be  useless  to  cut  them 
through.  Whether  the  growth  of  wood  was 
similar  to  that  in  Florida,  and  whether  the  re- 
sult would  be  the  same,  he  did  not  know ;  but 
the  matter  -was  worthy  of  consideration. 

Mr.  Bextox  had  so  often  pressed  upon  the 
United  States  the  necessity  of  making  roads 
^through  their  lands,  that  it  was  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say  that  he  was  in  favor  of  this  bill. 
The  principle  -was  well  established.  As  far 
back  as  twenty  years  since,  a  highly  respectable 
committee  of  this  body,  of  which  Mr.  Giles,  of 
Virginia,  and  Mr.  Baldwin,  of  Georgia,  -were 
members — men  unsurpassed  for  discernment 
gnd  ability— made  a  report  in  which  the  prin- 
ciple was  impressed  upon  Congress,  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  Government  to  make  roads 
through  their  lands.  The  consideration  of 
duty,  and  the  strong  recommendation  of  the 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  Army,  seemed  to 
^him  sufficient  grounds  for  advocating  this  ap- 
propriation. But  aU  of  us,  said  Mr.  B.,  have 
our  own  knowledge  of  the  necessity  of  the  pro- 
vision. There  was  not  a  Senator  who  did  not 
know  the  position  of  the  road  from  Detroit  to 
Chicago,  and  its  importance,  from  its  contiguity 
to  Canada,  held  by  a  foreign  power.  It  was 
only  from  the  want  of  roads  that,  in  many  in- 
stances, great  difficulties  were  experienced  by 
our  forces  on  the  frontiers  during  the  late  war. 
It  was  impossible  to  transport  provision  or  am- 
munition to  our  troops  placed  in  distant  posts  ; 
and  many  disasters  whicli  occurred,  would 
never  have  taken  place  had  there  been  good, 
or  even  bad  roads  through  that  wild  tract  of 
territory ;  setting  aside  the  immense  expendi- 
ture which  the  Government  was  forced  to  incur 
on  account  of  this  deficiency.  While  Congress 
was  expending  hundreds  of  thousands  on  the 
seaboard,  was  it  just  that  their  eyes  should  be 
shut  upon  the  necessities  of  the  frontiers  ?  Not 
that  he  was  inimical  to  these  appropriations  for 
the  marine  States :  he  had  advocated  those  ob- 
jects— ^but  he  also  wished  appropriations  to  be 
made,  whenever  they  were  required,  on  the 
western  frontier  of  the  country. 

Who  among  the  gentlemen  present,  did  not 
remember,  and  almost  shudder  at  the  recollec- 
tion, to  have  read,  while  his  blood  was  frozen 
with  horror,  of  the  massacre  of  Chicago? 
Women  and  children,  the  aged  and  the  help- 
less, were  murdered  by  the  ruthless  savages  in 
the  trackless  forest,  whence  there  was  no  path 
for  flight.  He  trusted  that  the  Government 
would  not  neglect  to  provide  for  the  defence  of 
this  frontier,  that  such  a  scene  might  not  occur, 
should  war  again  overtake  us. 

The  people  of  the  West,  Mr.  B.  said,  paid 
more  than  any  others,  of  equal  numbers,  to  the 
support  of  the  public  Treasury :  they  paid  a 
million  and  a  half  annually  through  the  Land 
Ofl[ices :  nearly  another  million  through  the 
Custom  House  at  New  Orleans,  and  then  a  full 


proportion  of  the  customs  collected  at  Balti- 
more, Philadelphia,  and  New  York,  and  even 
something  to  Boston.  This  arose  from  their 
consumption  of  foreign  goods,  as  they  had  not 
manufactories  which  furnished  fine  cloths  and 
cottons,  as  the  people  of  New  England  had ; 
and  they  paid  for  more,  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers,  than  the  people  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  country. 

He  could  not  refrain  from  smiling,  when  he 
h^rd  it  boasted  that  New  York  paid  twenty 
millions  in  duties.  For,  in  the  western  coun- 
try, the  taxes  were  far  more  burthensome,  and 
their  contributions  to  the  revenue  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  far  greater,  in  proportion,  than  those 
of  the  Atlantic  States.  Nor  ought  they  to  be 
deprived  of  their  share  of  the  public  expendi- 
ture. If  the  documents  of  the  Land  Oiiice  of 
Detroit  were  examined,  it  would  be  found  that 
it  was  the  most  productive  in  the  country ;  and 
since  that  section  of  the  Union  was  paying  its 
share  of  taxation  and  tribute  to  the  Govern- 
ment, he  saw  no  good  reason  why  a  share  also 
in  the  benefits  flowing  from  it,  should  not  be 
granted. 

Mr.  Chajtdlek  observed  that  he  had  found  a 
new  objection  to  the  bill,  in  the  fact  of  its  run- 
ning through  one  of  the  States  of  the  Union. 
He  had  at  first  supposed  that  it  was  to  be  made 
entirely  through  the  Territories.  He,  there- 
fore, was  now  in  favor  of  the  postponement.* 

Mr.  PtUGGLEs  said,  that  the  portion  to  be 
made  through  a  State  sovereignty  might  be 
stricken  out,  if  that  was  an  objection  to  the 
bill.  He  spoke  at  some  length  on  the  necessity 
for  the  road,  and  the  inconveniences  to  which 
the  inhabitants  were  now  subjected  from  the 
want  of  one.  He  hoped  the  gentleman  (Mr. 
Smith)  would  consent  so  to  modify  his  motion 
as  to  postpone  it  to  a  certain  day,  that  the  biU 
might  not  be  entirely  lost. 

Mr.  SsiiTH,  of  Maryland,  assented  to  this 
suggestion. 

Mr.  Noble  said  he  could  not  but  regret  that 
any  proposition  should  be  made  for  the  purpose 
of  defeating  the  bill.  He  moved  that  it  be 
taken  up  on  Monday  next ;  and,  in  order  that 
it  might  then  be  taken  up,  he  moved  to  lay  it 
on  the  table. 

The  question  upon  this  latter  motion  being 
then  taken,  it  was  agreed  to,  and  the  bill  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


Thtjesdat,  January  11. 
The  Senate  was  this  day  occupied  on  private 
business. 


Feidat,  January  12. 
Salary  of  the  Postmaster  General. 
The  bill  to  increase  the  salary  of  the  Post- 
master General  was  read  a  second  time,  and 


•  A  striking  instance  of  the  difference  between  m:ikiug 
roads  in  States  and  Territories— those  readily  voting  for 
them  in  Territories  "who  were  restrained  by  constitutional 
objections  from  doing  so  in  States. 
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taken  up  fur  consideration.  [Tlio  bill  proposes 
to  make  tlie  salary  |fi,OOO.J 

Mr.  Joiixsox,  of  Kentucky,  observed,  that, 
ns  his  opinions  on  tins  bill  were  oliietly  com- 
prised in  the  report  wdiicli  had  just  been  i-ead, 
ho  could  say  little  in  addition  upon  the  Bubject. 
lie  remarked,  that  the  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties of  the  gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Post 
OtRoe  Department  were  eijually  important  with 
those  of  the  Head  of  any  other  Department  in 
the  Government ;  and  that  the  individual  labor 
devolving  upon  that  functionary  was  far  great- 
er than  that  of  any  other.  He  had  discharged 
his  duty  with  zeal  and  application,  and  in  a 
manner  so  advantageous  to  the  public  that  it 
was  highly  desirable  to  place  him  on  the 
same  footing  with  the  other  Heads  of  Depart- 
ments. 

Mr.  Reed  advocated  the  bill,  and  spoke  in 
high  terms  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Post- 
master General  performed  the  duties  of  his 
oflico. 

Mr.  BRAKon  said  he  was  far  from  being  in 
favor  of  raising  salaries  in  general  cases ;  he 
was  rather  in  favor  of  cutting  down.  But  in 
the  case  of  the  Postmaster  General,  his  opinion 
was,  that  it  required  to  be  increased  to  an 
equality  with  the  compensation  received  by  the 
other  Heads  of  Departments.  The  duties  of 
this  Department  seemed  to  him  to  incur  more 
responsibility  than  any  other  ;  the  people  were 
more  immediately  dependent  upon  it :  and  the 
liberty  of  the  country  was  intimately  concerned 
in  the  good  regulation  of  this  important  De- 
partment. It  was  impossible  that  a  man  hold- 
ing an  office  so  important  should  be  able  to 
subsist,  in  the  present  mode  of  living,  on  the 
salary  now  given  to  the  Postmaster  General. 
It  was  not  to  put  money  in  the  pocket  of  an 
individual,  that  he  should  vote  for  this  bill,  but 
to  compensate  services  of  great  value  to  the 
country. 

Mr.  Holmes  knew  one,  and  but  one  incon- 
venience, in  having  a  very  good  public  officer. 
It  was  this — that  when  you  raise  his  salary  for 
a  zealous  performance  of  his  duties,  his  succes- 
sor, not  so  good  or  so  able,  came  in  for  his 
share  of  the  advantage.  Mr.  II.  said,  how- 
ever, that  he  should  vote  for  an  increase  of  the 
salary  of  the  Postmaster  General,  because  ho 
liked  him :  because  he  respected  him  as  a  faith- 
ful and  zealous  functionary.  Ho  was  the  Head 
of  a  Department,  the  duties  of  which  required 
as  much  ability  and  integrity  as  any  of  the 
other  Departments :  and  far  more  industry. 
During  the  recess  of  Congress,  the  Secretaries 
might  go  on  excursions  into  the  country ;  but 
the  Postmaster  General  could  not  do  it,  as  his 
duties  requu-ed  his  incessant  attention;  and 
they  would  probably  always  require  the  same 
degree  of  industry.  They  saw  plainly  enough 
the  talent  and  exertion  which  the  office  re- 
quired, and  why  not  pay  the  incumbent  ac- 
cordingly ?  This  single  officer,  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  salaries,  has  been  left  behind  his  class. 
The  other  Heads  of  Departments,  he  believed, 


were  satisfied  with  the  pay  they  received ;  at 
any  rate.  Congress  ivas  satisfied  with  it;  and 
now  the  object  was  to  bring  up  the  compensa- 
tion of  the  Postmaster  General  to  an  equality 
with  other  ofBccrs  of  the  same  rank. 

Mr.  '\^'ooDnnRY  said,  that  the  bill  came  into 
the  Senate  from  the  House,  during  the  last 
week  of  the  last  session ;  and  the  only  reason 
why  it  did  not  then  pass,  was,  that  the  increase 
of  the  salary  of  the  Postmaster  General  was 
coupled  with  the  increase  of  other  salaries, 
which  met  with  opposition  in  the  committee, 
and  delayed  the  subject  until  the  session  termi- 
nated. The  opinions  of  the  whole  committee 
were  in  favor  of  increasing  the  salary  of  the 
Postmaster  General. 

The  question  being  then  taken,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  hy 
a  large  majority. 

The  Senate  adjourned  to  Monday. 


Monday,  January  15. 
Salary  of  the  Postmaster  General. 

The  engrossed  bill  to  increase  the  salary  of 
the  Postmaster  General  was  read  a  third  time; 
and,  on  the  question  being  put,  "  Shall  this  bill 
pass  ? " 

Mr.  Conn  called  for  tne  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  Randolph  then  rose,  and  said,  that,  as 
he  could  not  vote  for  this  bill,  he  thought  it 
incumbent  upon  him  to  assign  some  reasons  for 
his  dissent — although  he  was  perfectly  aware 
that  it  was  rather  the  duty  of  the  proposers  of 
the  bill  to  assign  reasons  for  its  passage.  Sir, 
said  Mr.  E.,  this  bill  is  in  itself  an  innovation 
— it  is  a  taking  up  singly,  on  the  motion  of  a 
Senator,  the  salary  of  one  oflacer  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  passing  upon  it,  without  taking  a 
review  of  the  salaries  and  duties  of  the  whole. 
In  tho  mode  of  bringing  it  forward,  it  is  ex- 
ceptionable— but  it  is  still  more  exceptionable 
in  principle.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  (juestion 
which  ought  to  be  decided  without  the  slight- 
est allusion  to  tho  incumbent  of  the  office.  I 
shall,  therefore,  abstain  entirely  from  adverting 
to  him — I  look  to  the  office — to  the  duty — to 
the  emolument ;  and  not  the  man.  The  office 
of  tho  Postmaster  General  has  been  likened  to 
others,  to  which,  in  my  opinion,  it  bears  no 
likeness — it  has  been  likened  to  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  State ;  but  the  comparison  is 
in  every  respect  exceptionable :  for  you  will 
recollect  that,  to  that  office,  tho  peace  and  hap- 
piness of  the  country  are  confided.  I  will  not 
examine  the  other  ofiioes  to  which  it  has  been 
likened ;  but,  in  its  nature,  the  office  of  Post- 
niaster  General  is  purely  ministerial — ^is  lower 
in  tho  scale  than  those  of  tho  other  Heads  of 
Departments.  Sir,  I  shall  say  nothing  of  tho 
salaries  of  tho  other  oflices.  'Whether  or  not 
they  are  too  high,  is  not  now  the  subject  of 
consideration — but  I  am  clearly  of  opinion, 
that  wo  are  about  to  take  a  step — ^inadvertent, 
I  was  going  to  say — but  I  will  say,  inexpedient. 
We  are  about  to  make  an  addition  of  two  thou? 
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Band  dollars  to  the  salary  of  the  Postmaster 
General.  Sir,  the  present  salary  of  that  offi- 
cer, in  any  of  the  States,  would  be  consid- 
ered a  large  and  adequate  compensation  for 
any  office  within  those  States.  Have  the  Sen- 
ate considered  well  this  measure  ?  Have  they 
considered  that,  by  this  bill,  they  will  place 
the  compensation  of  the  Postmaster  General 
one  thousand  dollars  above  that  of  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  one  thou- 
sand dollars  above  that  of  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States  ?  Mr.  President,  you  know, 
and  we  all  know,  that  there  never  was  a  time 
more  inauspicious  than  the  present  to  an  in- 
crease of  public  expenditure.  Those  who  have 
seen  fit  to  remark  upon  my  public  life,  will,  I 
believe,  allow  that  I  was  never  a  penurious  or 
a  parsimonious  politician.  I  always  wished  to 
compensate  public  servants — I  ahvays  consid- 
ered the  laborer  worthy  of  his  hire ;  but,  in 
this  case,  I  consider  the  hire  fully  worthy  of 
the  laborer.  Sir,  was  there  ever  a  time  when 
money  was  more  scarce  ?  when  we  were  more 
admonished  to  the  practice  of  economy?  or 
when  the  aspect  of  our  affairs  was  more  un- 
promising? Sir,  in  the  part  of  the  country 
from  which  you  and  I  come,  there  is  a  dearth 
which  treads  upon  the  heels  of  famine — nor  is 
distress  and  depression  partial  or  limited. 
These  reasons,  and  many  others  that  I  could 
enumerate,  induce  me  to  oppose  the  passage  of 
the  bill ;  and  I  move  that  it  be  re-committed. 

Mr.  BEANon  believed  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  was  sincere  in  the  expression  of  his 
opinion.  He  had  always  respected  the  opin- 
ions of  that  gentleman,  but  in  this  case  he 
must  differ  from  him.  In  making  a  compari- 
son of  the  salary  of  the  Postmaster  General 
with  that  of  the  Vice  President,  a  comparison 
of  the  duties  of  the  two  offices  ought,  in  jus- 
tice, to  have  been  made.  The  office  of  the 
Vice  President  was  almost  a  nominal  one.  It 
was  true,  that  the  present  Vice  President  had 
certainly  fulfilled  his  duty  in  the  office ;  but, 
in  comparison  with  those  of  the  Postmaster 
General,  his  duties  were  merely  nominal.  He 
thought  the  services  of  the  Postmaster  General 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  country,  con- 
trary to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  who  did 
not  think  that  the  compensation  of  that  func- 
tionary should  be  as  great  as  that  of  the  other 
Heads  of  Departments.  But,  was  he  borne 
out  by  facts  ?  Had  it  not  been  shown  that  the 
duties  of  the  Postmaster  General  were  so  ar- 
duous and  engrossing,  that  he  had  not,  during 
his  whole  time  of  service,  been  able  to  absent 
himself  from  his  office  ?  The  other  Heads  of 
Departments  had  it  in  their  power  to  traverse 
the  country ;  to  visit  our  Legislatures ;  to  do 
much  besides  their  dut}',  and  even,  at  times,  to 
make  onr  Senators  tremble.  Not  so  with  the 
Postmaster  General.  Would  to  God  all  the 
other  officers  of  the  Government  were  as  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  their  duties,  and  as  entire- 
ly confined  to  their  own  sphere  of  action.  In 
this  case,  he  had  set  out  in  a  conviction  that 


the  bill  ought  to  pass ;  and,  much  as  he  re- 
spected the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  he  must 
still  persevere  in  his  opinion.  He  [Mr.  B.]  rep- 
resented a  portion  of  the  countrj'  which  was 
humble  in  its  pretensions  as  to  compensation 
for  services ;  and  he  was  no  advocate  for  ex- 
orbitant salaries.  But  he  did  not  think  this 
country  exhibited  many  such.  If  we  looked  at 
most  of  our  public  officers,  we  should  perceive 
that,  instead  of  getting  rich  upon  their  offices, 
ma»y  of  them  were  bankrupts.  Tlie  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  would  never  prescribe  to 
one  officer  a  style  of  living  different  from  that 
of  others  of  the  same  rank.  That  gentleman 
knew  the  inveteracy  of  habit,  and  what  was 
due  to  society.  The  Postmaster  General  must 
and  ought  to  live  like  a  gentleman.  He  spoke 
of  the  oftice,  and  not  of  the  individual — who 
was  allowed,  on  all  hands,  to  be  a  valuable  offi- 
cer— and,  in  comparing  the  duties  and  labors 
of  that  office  with  those  of  others  of  a  similar 
gi-ade,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  in- 
cumbent, from  the  nature  and  extent  of  his 
services,  had  a  just  claim  to  a  salary  equal  to 
those  of  other  Heads  of  Departments. 

The  question  was  then  taken,  and  the  bill 
passed,  by  the  following  vote  ;  and  was  sent  to 
the  other  House  for  concurrence. 

Teas. — Messrs.  Barton,  Bell,  Benton,  Berrien, 
Bouligny,  Branch,  Chambers,  Chase,  Clayton,  Eaton, 
Edwards,  Findlay,  Harrison,  Hayne,  Holmes,  John- 
son of  Ky.,  Johnson  of  Lou.,  Kane,  King,  Marks, 
McKinley,  Mills,  Noble,  Kecd,  Kobbins,  Rowan, 
Rodney,  Ruggles,  Sanford,  Smith  of  Md.,  Smith  of 
S.  C,  Thomas,  VanBuren,  and  Woodbury — 'io 

Nats. — Me.ssrs.  Bateman,  Chandler,  Cobb,  Dicker- 
son,  Knight,  Macon,  Randolph,  Seymour,  Tazewell, 
and  WiUiams — 10. 


Feidat,  January  19. 
Belief  of  the  Sufferers  at  Alexandria. 

Mr.  Haeeiso:!)'  rose  and  said,  that  he  was 
about  to  ask  of  the  Senate  the  greatest  indul- 
gence ever  asked  for  on  any  occasion,  since  he 
had  the  honor  of  a  seat  on  this  floor.  The 
motion,  however,  which  he  was  about  to  make, 
was  one  so  consonant  to  the  generous  feelings 
of  the  members,  that  he  trusted  no  objection 
would  be  offered  to  it ;  and  that  the  exigency 
would  be  a  sufficient  argument  in  favor  of  the 
dispensation  of  the  rule  which  he  intended  to 
ask.  He  begged  leave  to  introduce  a  bUl,  with- 
out the  usual  formalities  of  a  previous  notice, 
for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  by  the  fire,  which 
yesterday  spread  devastation  through  the  neigh- 
boring city  of  Alexandria.  It  was  not  the  in- 
tention of  Mr.  H.  to  make  a  speech  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  and  he  hoped  no  such  display  of  ar- 
guments would  be  necessary  to  awaken  in  the 
minds  of  gentlemen  a  proper  feeling  upon  the 
subject :  for,  while  they  were  deliberating,  the 
women  and  children  whom  the  conflagration 
of  yesterday  had  deprived  of  their  homes, 
were  suffering,  excepting  so  far  as  they  had 
been  relieved   by  private  benevolence.     No 
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c<mstitutional  objection  could  be  raised  to  this 
miumcr  of  dispensing  the  funds  of  the  country, 
and  they  woie  loft  to  follow  the  dictates  of 
humanity.  It  was  proper  to  consider  what  Alex- 
andria formerly  was,  and  what  she  now  is. 
Once  she  was  a  component  part  of  the  great 
State  of  Virginia,  claiming  protection  from  the 
sovereignty  of  that  State — that  protection  had 
been  resigned  ;  and  she  was  now  a  part  of  this 
District,  and  had  no  Legislature  to  look  to  for 
assistance,  but  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  Had  she  remained  in  her  former  con- 
dition, the  Legislature  of  that  great  State,  now 
in  session,  would  doubtless  have  made  an  ap- 
propriation adequate  to  the  misfortunes  of  the 
sufferers.  But  now  they  had  no  other  hope  of 
protection  and  succor  than  from  Congress  ; 
they  had  no  other  appeal  but  to  the  United 
States.  Mr.  II.  then  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  introduce  a  bill  to  appropriate  the  sum  of 
ten  tliousand  doUars  for  the  relief  of  the  indi- 
gent sufferers  by  the  late  fire  in  Alexandria,  to 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Mayor  of  that 
city,  to  be  disposed  of  by  him ;  which  was  read 
twice,  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  Barton  opposed  the  bill.  He  thought 
it  a  subject  upon  which  it  would  be  improper 
and  inexpedient  to  legislate.  If  the  losers  had 
insured  their  property,  which,  in  most  cases,  it 
was  probable,  had  been  done,  the  sufferings 
would  not  likely  be  so  great  as  had  been  ima- 
gined. To  make  their  sufferings  the  subject  of 
an  act  of  Congress,  struck  him  as  needless,  as 
they  would  experience  the  same  extension  of 
sympathy  and  assistance  which  had  been  given 
to  other  places,  when  overtaken  by  similar  dis- 
a.sters,  by  individual  contribution.  He  must 
also  oppose  an  appropriation  by  Congress, 
made  on  a  sudden  occasion,  which  always  cre- 
ated feverish  excitement,  and  led  men  to  advo- 
cate measures,  which,  in  moments  of  cooler 
reflection,  they  might  have  felt  it  their  duty  to 
oppose. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Maryland,  said,  that  the  people 
of  Alexandria  were  peculiarly  situated ;  they 
were  under  the  care  of  the  United  States,  and 
it  was  more  incumbent  upon  Congress  to  extend 
protection  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  District, 
than  to  those  of  any  other  individual  portion  of 
territory  in  the  United  States.  The  gentleman 
from  Missouri  had  said,  that  the  property  was 
chiefly  insured ;  but  he  had  not  taken  into  con- 
sideration, that  only  two-thirds  of  the  value  of 
buildings  was  ever  insured,  as  the  insurance 
officers  guarded  themselves  in  this  manner, 
from  the  effects  of  too  great  a  security  on  the 
part  of  those  who  insured ;  who  might,  if  en- 
tirely shielded  from  loss,  become  negliirent. 
And,  even  supposing  the  buildings  to  have  been 
insured,  there  was  a  great  part  of  the  property 
lost,  on  which  it  would,  doubtless,  be  very 
difficult  to  effect  insurance,  because  its  value 
could  not  easily  he  estimated.  In  this  incle- 
ment season  of  the  ye.ir,  when  so  large  a  num- 
ber of  persons  were  thrown,  by  such  disastfer, 
upon  the  benevolence  of  those  who  were  also, 


In  some  degrees,  sufferers ;  when  persons  who 
yesterday  were  living  in  plenty  and  comfort, 
were  to-day  deprived  of  the  means  of  shelter 
and  subsistence;  it  was  no  time  to  canvass 
coldly  the  extent  of  the  suffering,  or  the  prob- 
ability of  their  receiving  succor  elsewhere. 
Many  instances  of  misery  might  be  brought 
before  the  Senate,  but  he  would  mention  only 
one ;  it  was  that  of  a  widow ;  who  had,  pre- 
vious to  this  calamity,  lived  in  plenty  upon  her 
means,  and  who,  by  the  event  of  yesterday,  had 
been  made  destitute.  And,  should  it  be  said 
that  Congress  shut  their  ■  hands  to  distress  like 
this  ?  Sliould  they  turn  from  a  conflagration 
which  took  place  within  their  sight,  and  with 
heartless  indifference  bid  the  sufferers  look  to 
the  charity  of  their  fellow-citizens  for  relief? 
He  had  hoped  that  tliis  proposition  would  have 
passed  the  Senate  svb  iileniio;  and  he  was 
somewhat  surprised  that  it  had  encountered  op- 
position. It  seemed  to  be  looked  upon  by  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  as  a  now  case.  But  it 
was  no  new  case.  Congress  had  formerly  ex- 
tended similar  relief  to  other  sufferers;  they 
had  appropriated  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  the 
sufferers  of  Laguayra;  and  had,  even  during 
this  session,  allowed  persons  having  lost  their 
lands,  by  the  earthquake  in  Missouri,  to  locate 
on  other  lands.  Why,  then,  should  they  re- 
fuse to  grant  relief  on  an  occasion  which  so 
justly  called  for  their  assistance  ? 

Mr.  CiiANDLEE  said,  that  by  this  bill,  theywere 
called  upon  to  give  relief,  which,  if  it  depended 
on  his  own  will,  he  should  not  feel  disposed 
to  withhold.  He  did  not  feel  less  for  those  who 
had  suffered  than  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land ;  but  if  he  [Mr.  C]  were  to  vote  for  this 
bill,  what  should  he  be  able  to  say  to  a  portion 
of  his  constituents,  who  had  been,  within  two 
years,  visited  with  a  calamity  immeasurably 
greater  than  that  upon  which  they  were  now 
commenting  ?  It  was  known,  that,  in  the  State 
of  Maine,  a  conflagration  took  place  last  year, 
which  covered  fifty  miles  square,  destroying 
houses  and  barns,  and  even  the  produce  of  the 
field.  But  the  people  in  that  country  had  re- 
ceived no  relief  from  Congress ;  he  did  not 
think  they  had  any  right  to  expect  it,  nor  did  he 
think  Congress  was  bound  to  bestow  it  in  this 
instance.  He  was  willing  to  put  his  hand  into 
his  pocket  and  give  as  freely  as  any  one  towards 
this  object ;  but  he  could  not  support  the  bill 
under  consideration.  He  declared  to  God  he 
could  not  put  his  hand  into  the  pockets  of  his 
constituents,  who  had  suffered  equally  by  the 
same  devouring  element,  and  give  their  money 
to  relieve  those  who  had  been  injured  in  this 
case.  He  certainly  would  have  assented  to  it 
had  not  his  sense  of  duty  directed  him  other- 
wise. If,  however,  this  was  now  done,  a  pre- 
cedent would  have  been  est.ablished ;  and  on 
other  occasions  it  would  be  necessary  to  make 
appropriations  for  the  relief  of  other  cities. 
The  argument  that  Alexandria  was  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  did  not  appear  to  him  to  be 
a  satisfactory  one,  and  certainly  had  no  power 
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to  convince  his  mind  tliat  the  measure  would 
be  a  correct  one. 

Mr.  Benton  was  not  opposed  to  the  dispen- 
sation of  one  of  the  rules  of  the  Senate :  but  he 
was  of  opinion  that  they  ought  not  all  to  be 
dispensed  with.  He,  therefore,  thought  the 
bill  ought  now  to  take  its  usual  course ;  and 
wished  that  it  might  have  a  reference  to  the 
appropriate  committee.  Their  decision  was 
very  important  in  this  case ;  and,  meanwhile, 
the  distresses  of  the  sutferers  might  be  alleviated 
in  the  manner  pointed  out  by  the  gentleman 
from  Maine,  as  he  presumed  all  would  give  ac- 
cording to  their  means.  He  moved  that  the  bill 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  question  being  taken,  the  bill  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Adourned  to  Monday. 


TuESDAT,  January  23. 
Alexandria  Sufferers. 

The  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  indigent  sufferers 
by  the  late  fire  at  Alexandria,  was  then  taken 
up,  and  read  a  third  time. 

Mr.  Noble  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  question  of  the  passage,  which  were  order- 
ed, and  were  as  follows : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Bateman,  Benton,  Bouligny, 
Branch,  Chambers,  Cliase,  Clayton,  Dickerson  of 
Eaton,  Edwards,  Harrison,  Hayne,  Hendricks, 
Holmes,  Johnson  Ky.,  Johnston  of  Lou.,  Kane, 
King,  Knight,  Marks,  Mills,  Ridgely,  Bobbins,  San- 
ford,  Seymour,  Smith  of  Md.,  Thomas — 27. 

Nays — Messrs.  Barton,  Bell,  Chandler,  Cobb, 
Findlay,  Macon,  Noble,  Randolph,  Keed,  Kowan, 
Raggles,  Smith  of  S.  C,  Tazewell,  Van  Buren, 
White,  Willey,  Williams— 17. 

So  the  bill  passed,  and  was  returned  to  the 
House  of  Kepresentatives. 


Monday,  January  29. 
Lottery  for  the  Sale  of  Mr.  JeffersorCs  Monticello 
Estate. 
Mr.  Hayne  rose,  and  said,  he  had  been  re- 
quested to  present  a  petition,  which,  from  its 
character,  as  well  as  the  quarter  from  which  it 
came,  would,  he  was  sure,  receive  the  most  re- 
spectful consideration  from  the  Senate.  It  was 
a  petition  from  the  family  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 
It  did  not  ask  for  any  pecuniary  relief,  nor  did 
it  attempt  to  enlist  the  generous  sympathies  of 
the  American  people,  in  behalf  of  the  daughter 
of  the  man  whose  name  alone  would  be  a  sure 
passport  to  the  confidence  and  protection  of 
every  American.  It  merely  requested  the 
sanction  of  Congress  to  an  arrangement  by 
which  the  corporation  of  this  city  have  agreed 
to  lend  their  aid  to  effect  an  object,  which,  it 
was  believed,  would  accomplish  the  wish  near- 
est the  heart  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  of  placing  his 
only  surviving'  child  in  a  state  of  independence. 
It  is  known  to  the  American  people,  said  Mr. 
H.,  that,  during  the  last  years  of  his  life,  Mr. 


Jefferson's  affairs  were  considerably  embarrass- 
ed.    This,  it  is  well  understood,  was  not  oc- 
casioned by  any  thing  that  cotdd  be  justly 
attributed  to  him  as  a  fault.     Some  unforeseen 
misfortunes — the  great  depreciation  of  real  es- 
tates— hut,  above  all,  the  peculiar  situation  in 
which  he  was  placed,  brought  upon  him,  in 
his  old  age,  those  calamities,  of  which  we  have 
all  heard,  and  which  we  have  all  deplored. 
He  retired  from  the  Presidential  chair,  the  idol 
of  4'he  party  of  which  he  had  so  long  been  tho 
efficient  head,  and  found  himself,  during  the 
latter  years  of  his  life,  in  possession  of  the  re- 
spect and  confidence  of  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity.    He  was,  indeed,  regarded  as  the  pa- 
triarch of  liberty,  and  his  house  became  a  shrine 
to  which  its  votaries  made  their  annual  pil- 
grimages.    Hence  it  was,  that,  in  the  exercise 
of  what  has  been  so  happily  called,"  a  liberal, 
though  frugal  hospitality,"  he  became  involved 
in  pecuniary  dilEculties.     When  placed  in  that 
situation,  it  is  known  to  all  who  now  hear  me, 
that  he  disdained  to  ask  or  to  receive  from  hia 
country  any  assistance  beyond  the  grant  of  a 
lottery,  the  whole  object  of  which  was  to  dis- 
pose of  his  estate  at  its  appraised  value.     To 
those  who  may  be  disposed  to  accuse  us  of  in- 
gratitude towards  Mr.  Jefferson,  it  is  proper  to 
say,  that  he  obtained  all  that  he  desired ;  and, 
as  he  most  positively  and  publicly  declared,  all 
that  he  would  have  consented  to  receive.    That 
he  did  not  attempt  to  avail  himself  of  a  popu- 
larity without  a  parallel,  to  put  himself  at  once 
above  his  difficulties,  proves  that  he  died,  as  he 
lived,  true  to  his  principles.     It  is  known  to 
the  public  that  the  lottery  granted  by  the  State 
of  Virginia,  had  not  been  brought  to  a  conclu- 
sion at  the  time  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  decease :  but 
it  is  not  so  generally  known,  that  he  died  in 
the  belief  that  it  would  soon  be  brought  to  a 
successful  termination;   nor  that,  in  his  will, 
(which  is  now  before  me,  written  with  his  own 
hand,  but  a  few  days  before  his  death,)  he  has 
made  a  distribution  of  his  estate,  manifestly 
founded  on  this  belief.    It  is  needless  for  me  to 
state  the  causes  which  have  hitherto  delayed 
the  completion  of  the  lottery ;  and  it  Is  only 
necessary  for  me  now  to  say,  that  an  arrange- 
ment has  been  made  with  the  corporation  of 
the  City  of  Washington,  by  which  the  Jefferson 
lottery  is  to  be  so  connected  with  the  lotteries 
established  here,  as  to  accomplish  all  the  objects 
which  Mr.  Jefferson  had  in  view.    This  has  been 
effected  through  Messrs.  Yates  and  Molntyre, 
who,  with  a  liberality  entitled  to  all  praise, 
have  made  the  most  satisfactory  arrangements 
on  this  subject.     The  only  difficulty  in  the  way 
arises  from  the  charter  of  the  City  of  Washing- 
ton, which  restricts  them  from  any  lottery,  ex- 
cept such  as  distribute  money  prizes.     The  ob- 
ject of  this  petition,  therefore,  is  to  obtain  an 
act  of  Congress,  giving  authority  to  the  corpo- 
ration of  Washington  to  connect  the  Jefferson 
lottery  with  those  they  are  now  authorized  by 
law  to  establish — an  object  which,  I  trust,  will 
be  accomplished  without  objection  or  difficulty. 
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Mr.  II.  tlion  presonted  tho  ])ctition  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  Randolph, 'executor  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, praying'  for  an  aoL  of  Congress,  for  the  pur- 
poses above  mentioned. 

The  petition  was  read  ;  and,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
IIavxk,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  tho  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 


TmjESDAT,  February  1. 
Distribution  of  lievenue. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Diokehson,  the  "  bill  for 
the  distribution  of  a  portion  of  the  Revenue  of 
the  United  States  among  the  several  States," 
was  taken  up. 

The  bill  is  in  tho  following  words : 
"  A  Bill  to  provide  for  the  distribution  of  a  part  of 

the  Revenues  of  tho  United  States  among  the 

Beveral  States  of  the  Union. 

".Be  it  enacted,  /fc..  That  the  Secretary  of  tho 
Treasury  be  authoiized  and  required,  under  such 
regulations  as  he  may  think  proper  to  prescribe,  to 
divide  amongst  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  in 
the  ratio  of  direct  taxation,  the  sum  of  five  millions 
of  dollars,  on  the  first  day  of  January,  one  tliousand 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-eight;  five  millions  of 
dollars,  on  the  first  day  of  January,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-nine  ;  five  millions  of 
dollars,  on  the  first  day  of  January,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  thirty ;  and  five  millions  of  dol- 
lars, on  the  first  day  of  January,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-one  ;  ■which  sums  shall  be  taken 
from  the  annual  sum  of  ten  millions  of  dollars  ap- 
propriated to  the  Sinking  Fund,  by  the  second  sec- 
tion of  the  act  approved  on  the  third  day  of  March, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventeen,  entitled 
'  An  act  to  provide  for  the  redemption  of  the  pub- 
lic debt.' " 

Mr.  DioKEEsoN-  observed :  By  this  hill  it  is 
proposed  to  divide  among  the  several  States, 
in  the  ratio  of  direct  taxation,  five  millions  of 
dollars,  annually,  for  four  years,  commencing  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1828.  This  is  intended  as 
an  esperiment,  which,  if  successful,  will  no 
doubt  be  followed  by  an  adoption  of  its  princi- 
ple, in  a  more  permanent  form. 

One  object  of  this  bill  is,  to  provide  funds  in 
all  the  States,  for  the  purposes  of  education  and 
internal  improvement,  by  a  rule  which  shall 
operate  justly,  equally,  and  harmoniously, 
throughout  every  part  of  the  Union. 

Another  object  is,  to  transfer  to  the  Legisla- 
tures of  the  States  the  application  of  a  part  of  the 
surplus  funds  of  the  General  Government,  and 
thus  relieve  Congress  from  a  weight  of  legis- 
lation, which,  from  its  mass  alone,  is  becoming 
truly  formidable,  but  much  more  so  from  its 
producing  a  concentration  of  power  in  the  Gen- 
eral Government,  never  intended  to  be  vested 
there  by  those  who  formed  our  constitution. 

It  is  not  intended,  by  this  bill,  to  exorcise 
any  control  over  those  funds,  after  the  same 
shall  have  been  distributed  to  the  States.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  inquire  whether  Congress 
have  this  power  of  control  or  rot,  when  it  is 
very  evident  that  it  would  he  inexpedient  to 
exercise  it,  even  if  they  Lave  it. 


No  unifonn  i-ulo  could  be  adopted,  as  to  the 
objects  to  which  these  funds  should  bo  applied, 
in  tho  different  States.  In  the  Eastern  States, 
where  they  have  long  been  improving  their 
roads,  and  where  they  have  brought  them  to  a 
high  state  of  perfection,  by  the  application  of 
their  own  means,  their  dividends,  in  a  great 
measure,  would  be  applied  to  the  establishment 
of  schools  and  seminaries  of  learning.  In  the 
Western  States,  where  ample  funds  have  been 
provided  for  tho  purposes  of  education,  their 
dividends  would  bo  applied,  cliiefly,  to  tho 
making  of  roads  and  canals.  In  the  middle  and 
Southern  States,  their  dividends  would  be  ap- 
plied, in  more  equal  portions,  to  those  impor- 
tant objects.  In  all  these  applications,  how- 
ever, the  States  can  judge  much  better  for 
themselves,  than  Congress  can  judge  for  them. 

It  is  proposed  to  take  these  dividends  from 
the  ten  millions  of  dollars  annually  appropriated 
to  the  Sinking  Fund  for  the  reduction  of  the 
public  debt,  by  the  act  of  tho  3d  of  March, 
1817.  This,  no  doubt,  will  startle  those,  if 
there  be  any  such,  who  believe  this  fund  to  be 
a  sacred  deposit,  which,  by  some  unexplained 
operation,  is  working  out  a  redemption  of  the 
public  debt.  It  will,  however,  excite  no  alarm 
with  those  who  know  that  it  has,  in  no  respect 
whatever,  the  character  of  that  kind  of  sinking 
fund,  which,  upon  the  recommendation  of  Dr. 
Price,  was  adopted  in  Great  Britain,  for  the 
redemption  of  the  debt  of  that  country ;  but 
that  it  is  simply  a  resolution,  redticed  to  the 
form  of  law,  to  apply  ten  millions  of  dollars, 
annually,  to  the  redemption  of  the  debt  of  tho 
United  States,  adopted  when  that  debt  was 
nearly  twice  its  present  amount,  and  when  it 
Svas  more  necessary  to  appropriate  ten  millions 
for  that  purpose,  than  it  is  to  appropriate  five 
millions  now. 

But  if  there  should  be  objections  to  taking 
these  dividends  from  this  fund,  they  may  be 
taken  from  other  parts  of  our  revenue ;  al- 
though, in  that  case,  it  would  be  found  neces- 
sary to  reduce  their  amount. 

This  ten  millions  of  dollars  is  not  the  whole 
of  the  Sinking  Fund ;  any  surplus  in  the  Treas- 
ury, at  the  end  of  any  year,  above  all  appropri- 
ations for  the  year,  and  leaving  in  tho  Treasury 
two  millions  of  dollars,  is  also  appropriated  to 
this  fund.  These  surpluses  might  be  calculated 
safely  at  three  or  four  millions  a.  year,  if  our 
appropriations  do  not  greatly  exceed  tho  bounds 
of  moderation ;  and  the  two  millions  heretofore 
reserved  in  the  Treasurj-,  beyond  all  appropria- 
tions, might  also  be  applied  to  the  Sinking 
Fund. 

Road  in  the  Territory  of  Arkansas,  <5:c. 

The  bill  to  construct  a  road  from  a  point  op- 
posite Memphis,  in  Tennessee,  to  Little  Rock,  in 
Arkansas,  was  read  a  second  time. 

Mr.  Hekdeioks  offered  two  sections,  as 
amendments,  authorizing  the  construction  of 
a  road  from  Fort  Smith,  in  Arkansas,  to  Fort 
Towson,  on  the  Red  River,  which,  Mr.  H.  ob- 
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served,  constituted  a  portion  of  the  bill  rejected 
a  few  days  since,  deprived  of  the  objection 
then  urged,  that  the  road  was  to  run  through 
the  State  of  Louisiana. 

A  desultory  debate  took  place  on  the  adop- 
tion of  these  amendments,  in  which  Messrs. 
Hendricks,  Johnson  of  Kentucky,  Smith  of 
Maryland,  Harbison,  Chandler,  Johnston  of 
Louisiana,  and  Berrien,  participated ;  when, 
after  a  slight  alteration,  the  amendments  were 
adopted,  and  the  bill,  as  amended,  was  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading.* 

Duty  on  Salt. 

The  bill  to  repeal,  in  part,  the  duty  on  im- 
ported salt,  was  read  a  second  time. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Maryland,  said,  that  the  idea 
of  this  bill  first  sprang  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  ;  and  the  subject  had  been  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  who  had  report- 
ed the  biU  last  year,  and  again  the  same  bill 
this  year.  The  duty  on  imported  salt  did 
not  amount  to  a  very  great  sum.  Since  the 
war,  it  had  produced  an  average  of  650,000 
dollars  annually ;  but  it  was  not  intended  to 
reduce  the  duty  but  one-half.  An  advantage 
would  arise  out  of  it  of  an  increased  consump- 
tion ;  as  many  farmers,  who,  from  the  present 
high  prices,  could  not  afford  to  salt  their  cattle, 
would  do  it,  and  the  increase  of  consumption, 
in  this  way,  would  be  much  greater  than  was 
in  general  supposed.  The  deficit  in  the  reve- 
nue, which  this  reduction  would  occasion, 
would  amount  to  only  about  150,000  dollars 
this  year,  and  the  same  sum  the  ensuing  year. 
His  idea  was,  that,  if  the  duty  was  reduced, 
more  of  the  article  would  be  consumed,  and 
thus  the  increase  of  demand  would  redress  the 
deduction  from  the  duties.  Other  gentlemen, 
however,  were  better  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject than  himself,  and  he  looked  to  them  for 
further  information. 

Mr.  Holmes  observed,  that  it  would  be  rec- 
ollected that,  when  this  proposition  was  first 
made  last  year,  he  had  opposed  it,  upon  the 
ground  that  it  would  destroy  the  bounty  now 
given  to  the  fisheries,  which  was  connected 
with  the  duty  on  salt.  The  fishermen  of  the 
United  States  were  justly  considered  a  valuable 
class,  which  the  Government  was  bound  to  en- 
courage as  far  as  possible ;  as  producing  the 
seamen  on  whom  the  commerce  of  the  country 
was  to  depend.  The  bounty  on  the  fisheries 
was  established  at  the  same  time  that  the  duty 
was  first  levied  on  salt,  and  was  considered  as  a 
kind  of  drawback  upon  that  duty ;  and  the 
reason  of  it  was  that  many  gentlemen  had  scru- 
ples as  to  the  power  of  Congress  to  give  a 
bounty  on  any  successful  enterprise.  These 
doubts  would  have  entirely  prevented  the  en- 


*  Another  strong  instance  of  the  difference  maintained  be- 
tween roads  in  States  and  Territories— the  bill  being  now 
passed  without  a  division  in  the  Senate  (being  to  the  Terri- 
tory of  Arkansas)  which  was  before  rejected  because  it 
touched  the  State  of  Louisiana. 
Vol.  IX.— 19 


couragement  of  the  fisheries,  as  a  nursery  for 
seamen,  had  it  not  been  for  this  combination  of 
the  two  provisions.  Great  injury  to  our  com- 
mercial interests  would  have  arisen  out  of  a 
failure  to  allow  this  bounty ;  and  he  was  op- 
posed to  the  bill  in  the  first  place,  because  it 
would  bring  with  it,  as  a,  natural  consequence, 
the  repeal  of  this  bounty* — not  that  any  such 
proposition  was  made  in  the  bill — but  from  the 
fact  that  both  of  the  provisions  were  connected; 
therefore,  what  affected  the  one,  must  touch 
the  other.  Now,  sir,  said  Mr.  H.,  I  think  it 
is  of  great  importance  to  retain  this  bounty.  It 
is  given  on  the  tonnage  of  the  vessel,  not  ac- 
cording to  the  success  of  the  fisheries ;  and 
if  fishermen  remain  six  months  in  this  em- 
ployment, they  share  the  bounty,  let  their  voy- 
age prove  successful  or  not.  In  a  bad  year, 
this  encourages  and  supports  them,  and  they 
are  willing  to  go  on,  and  risk  again  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  their  venturous  pursuits.  Were  it  not 
for  this  encouragement,  a  run  of  bad  luck  would 
dishearten  them,  and  the  result  would  be,  that 
our  own  native  fishermen  would  desert  the 
business,  and  this  neglect  would  throw  the  fish- 
eries into  the  hands  of  the  fishermen  of  other 
nations,  who  would  supply  our  consumption  of 
the  article,  while  our  great  nursery  of  seamen 
would  be  entirely  broken  up.  If,  as  productive 
of  sailors,  the  English  Government  considered 
the  fisheries  of  the  greatest  value,  (and  the  same 
opinion  had  been  expressed  by  our  own  Govern- 
ment, and  was  acknowledged  by  all,)  then,  any 
act  which  should  endanger  the  prosperity  of 
this  branch  of  our  industry,  ought  to  be  most 
studiously  avoided ;  and  no  measure  which 
would  tend  to  break  up  this  nursery  of  one  of 
the  most  useful  classes  of  men,  ought,  if  possi- 
ble, to  be  adopted.  It  was  doubted  now,  as 
well  as  formerly,  whether  Congress  had  a  right 
to  fix  this  bounty,  except  as  a  kind  of  draw- 
back upon  the  duties  on  salt ;  and  if  they  re- 
pealed the  duty,  the  bounty  would  follow.  As 
to  the  services  rendered  by  the  fishermen,  they 
were  of  great  value.  The  products  of  their  in- 
dustry were  the  products  of  the  sea,  and  little 
other  capital  than  the  labor  and  enterprise  of 
these  hardy  mariners,  was  required  to  carry  it 
on :  in  fact,  labor  only  was  wanted,  and  that 
must  be  had,  or  the  trade  would  fall  to  decay. 
"We  were,  then,  admonished  to  encourage  those 
laborers,  by  every  motive  of  public  interest. 
The  revenue  produced  by  the  importation  of 
salt  BOW  amounted  to  an  average  annual  pro- 
duct of  600,000  dollars.  Could  the  Govern- 
ment spare  so  large  a  sum  at  this  period  ?   Were 

*  This  is  the  true  reason  for  the  northeastern  opposition 
to  the  repeal  of  the  salt  tax — an  opposition  which  still  keeps 
up  a  fragment  of  the  duty,  enough  to  carry  the  imported 
salt  to  the  custom  house,  and  to  throw  the  trade,  in  the  im- 
porting cities,  into  the  hands  of  regraters,and  to  enable  them 
to  double  the  price  to  the  consumer.  In  the  mean  timo 
the  fishing  bounties  and  allowances  have  become  nearly  a 
naked  gratuity  out  of  the  Treasury,  the  duty  on  salt  being  so 
far  reduced  as  no  longer  to  serve  for  a  foundation  for  those 
bounties  and  allowances  which,  nevertheless,  are  kept  in  fulL 
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our  affairs  in  such  a  flourishing  condition,  that 
we  could,  without  any  inconvenience,  strike  off 
this  amount  from  our  receipts?  His  opinion 
was,  that  they  could  ill  spare  the  tax  on  salt, 
and  that  consideration,  were  there  no  others, 
would  decide  him  against  it. 

While  they  had  been  here  this  session,  a  me- 
morial had  been  presented  from  Portsmouth, 
praying  a  repeal  of  the  bounty  on  the  fisheries, 
in  order  to  remove  the  frauds  which  were  said 
to  have  been  committed  on  the  duty  on  salt. 
It  was  said  that  the  fishermen  went  to  sea  and 
bought  the  salt  to  cure  their  fish  in  the  British 
Provinces,  and  thus  evaded  the  duty,  while  they 
claimed  the  bounty.  These  instances  of  fraud 
had  been  prosecuted,  and  existed  no  longer. 
There  was  a  way  to  restrict  men  in  such  cases, 
without  depriving  all  those  engaged  in  the 
trade,  of  the  bounty.  Our  fishermen  formerly 
had  a  coasting  license,  to  dry  their  fish  on  the 
British  coasts,  not  to  sell  fish  to  the  British ;  and 
it  was  objected  that  the  fisherman  would  go 
and  spend  his  four  months  in  other  pursuits, 
and  then  return  and  claim  the  bounty.  These, 
however,  were  but  casual  occurrences,  and  of- 
fered nothing  more  against  the  bounty  than  oc- 
casional individual  frauds  offered  against  any 
system.  But  this  was  not  all.  There  were 
manufactories  of  salt  in  the  United  States, 
which  required  to  be  protected — the  more,  be- 
cause salt  was  an  article  of  absolute  necessity, 
without  which  we  could  scarcely  exist,  and 
which,  in  time  of  war,  could  not  be  obtained, 
except  at  a  high  price.  "What  is  the  extent  of 
the  manufacture  of  this  article  in  this  country  ? 
It  is  carried  on  in  New  York,  in  Massachu- 
setts, in  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and,  he  was 
informed,  in  Florida.  What  the  quantity  man- 
ufactured in  Forth  Carolina  was,  he  did  not 
know ;  but  he  would  read  a  statement  in  writ- 
ing, from  a  gentleman  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  subject,  as  to  the  salt  works  of  Cape 
Cod. 
,  [!Mr.  H.  then  read  a  paper,  which  stated  that, 
along  the  seaooast  of  Massachusetts,  there  were 
numerous  manufactories  of  salt,  which  em- 
ployed upwards  of  one  thousand  persons,  each 
having  a  small  manufactory,  managed  by  him- 
self and  family.  The  value  of  these  establish- 
ments is  estimated  at  200,000  dollars,  their  an- 
nual product  at  about  600,000  bushels,  weigh- 
ing 78  lbs.  each,  of  the  best  quality  of  salt.  It 
was  also  stated  that  the  price  of  salt  was  now 
about  35  cents,  and  that  it  had  been  reduced 
nearly  30  per  cent,  in  the  last  three  years,  ow- 
ing to  a  competition  between  the  importer  and 
manufacturer.  The  manufacturer  could  not  af- 
ford it  as  low  as  it  was  now  sold ;  and  a  re- 
duction of  the  duty  would  operate  greatly  to 
his  injury.  When  the  duty  was  repealed  in 
ISOT,  they  must  have  all  been  ruined,  had  not 
Massachusetts  exonerated  their  works  from  all 
taxation.] 

Now,  sir,  this  is  a  small  section  of  the  coun- 
try ;  but  in  this  small  strip  of  coast,  one  thou- 
sand people,  and  a  capital  of  two  millions,  are 


employed,  and  they  annually  produce  six  hun- 
dred thousand  bushels  of  the  article.  Yet,  this 
is  considered  of  no  importance,  and  we  are  told 
that  the  whole  must  go  by  the  board,  by  reduc- 
ing the  duty  which  has  hitherto  protected 
them.  He  would  call  the  attention  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  who  reported  this 
bill,  to  one  question.  Is  it  a  fact,  that,  by  re- 
pealing the  duty  on  this  article,  the  consumer 
will  use  more,  because  of  a  reduced  price,  and 
thus  the  country  reap  the  profit?  This  was  not 
the  case  formerly,  when  the  duty  was  repealed. 
For  a  short  time  it  was  lower ;  but  it  soon  rose 
up  again.  How  was  this  to  be  accounted  for  ? 
Why,  because  salt  was  not  a  principal  article 
of  trade,  but  entirely  one  of  a  subsidiary  char- 
acter. No  trader  will  import  salt  rpgularly; 
he  will  not  send  out  his  ships  to  bring  back  a 
cargo  of  salt ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  import- 
ed to  make  out  an  incomplete  cargo,  or  as  bal- 
last. Thus  the  importer,  holding  the  article  by 
chance,  and  there  being  no  permanent  trade  in 
it  to  regulate  the  price,  is  enabled  to  fix  it,  and 
the  profit  will  accrue  to  him,  and  not  to  the 
consumer.  It  is  self-evident,  that,  if  you  repeal 
the  salt  tax,  you  will  put  down  all  manufacto- 
ries of  the  article.  You  will  want  just  so  much 
salt,  whether  at  home  or  from  abroad ;  and  if 
the  manufacture  is  broken  down,  all  competi- 
tion with  the  importer  is  destroyed,  and  he  is 
at  liberty  to  set  his  own  price.  One  way  or 
another,  the  bill  will  produce  bad  effects. 
Either  you  do  reduce  the  price  according  to  the 
duty  taken  off,  or  you  do  not ;  and  if  you  do 
reduce  the  price,  the  manufacture  is  destroyed; 
if  it  does  not,  we  have  lost  300,000  dollars  of 
revenue,  without  benefiting  any  one.  If  the 
manufactories  are  broken  up,  where  are  we  to 
look  for  a  supply  of  this  most  indispensable  ar- 
ticle when  war  overtakes  us  ?  The  manufacture 
of  any  article  which  is  required  in  great  quan- 
tities, wants  time  and  encouragement  to  make 
it  perfect  and  abundant.  It  cannot  be  expected 
that  it  will  grow  up  in  a  day,  to  meet  the  sud- 
den exigency  of  the  country;  and  hereafter, 
should  Congress  pass  this  bill,  the  country  may 
need  the  assistance  of  the  manufactories  which 
it  will  have  destroyed.  It  was  in  vain  to  sup- 
pose that  they  could  flourish  until  there  was 
something  should  occur  to  check  importation. 
These  loose  ideas  he  had. thrown  out,  on  the 
moment,  convinced  that  the  bill  ought  not,  on 
many  considerations,  to  pass. 

The  Senate   adjourned  without  taking  the 
question. 


Feidat,  February  2. 
Dutp  on  Salt. 
The  unfinished  business  of  yesterday  being 
then  taken  up,  the  Senate  proceeded  to  consid- 
er the  bill  making  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on 
imported  salt. 

Mr.  Sanfoed  said,  that  £he  bill  was  taken  up 
at  so  late  an  hour  yesterday,  that  he  had  not 
the  advantage  of  hearing  the  views  expressed 
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by  the  gentlemen  wlio  addressed  the  Senate 
upon  the  subject.  At  the  last  session,  this  bill, 
or  a  similar  one,  was  before  the  Senate,  and,  if 
his  memory  served  him,  the  first  argument  used 
to  support  it  was,  that  we  could  very  well  dis- 
pense with  the  tax  upon  salt.  It  was  admitted 
that,  at  that  time,  we  could  dispense  with  that 
amount  of  our  revenue.  We  could  have  dis- 
pensed with  a  much  greater  sum  at  that  period. 
Our  funds  were  then  ample,  and  by  some  it  was 
supposed  almost  inexhaustible.  But  the  as- 
pect of  affairs  had  undergone  a  great  change. 
And  now  our  circumstances  were  such  that 
we  could  dispense  with  nothing  ia  justice  to 
those  claims  which  would  come  upon  the  Treas- 
ury dm-iug  the  present  year.  There  were  now 
from  three  to' four  millions  in  the  Treasury,  ac- 
cording to  any  account,  and,  upon  this  point, 
statements  differed.  At  any  rate,  it  was  clear, 
that,  with  all  the  funds  in  our  possession,  and 
all  that  were  to  be  received.  Government  would 
have  a  scanty  amount  to  meet  the  expenses 
which  would  occur  beyond  the  estimates.  The 
revenue  promised  this  year  was  much  smaller 
than  usual,  in  proportion  to  the  demands  of  the 
country ;  and  he  fully  believed  we  should  reach 
the  end  of  our  money  with  the  end  of  the  year. 
In  this  condition  of  things,  it  was  certainly  not 
a  time  to  reduce  the  income.  This  was  not 
the  only  reduction  proposed  during  the  year. 
A  bill  had  been  reported  to  diminish  the  duty 
on  wine.  The  object  was  said  to  be  to  encour- 
age a  greater  consumption  of  that  article,  and 
thus  increase  the  revenue.  In  regard  to  wine, 
this  effect  might  be  produced ;  but  it  certainly 
would  not  be  in  reducing  the  duty  on  salt.  As 
to  teas,  we  were  absolutely  forced  to  make  a 
great  reduction  of  the  revenue,  or  witness  an 
entire  stagnation  of  the  trade  in  that  article. 
Every  member  of  the  Senate  understood  the 
cause  of  this.  Formerly,  we  ha^  no  rival  in 
the  importation  of  teas,  and  this  country,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  supplied  the  consumption 
in  the  British  provinces.  But,  within  the  last 
two  years,  immense  quantities  had  been  im- 
ported by  the  East  India  Company  into  Canada, 
free  of  duty,  which  enabled  the  British  mer- 
chant to  supply  our  population  at  a  very  low 
rate.  This  article,  then,  of  the  revenue,  we 
must  inevitably  reduce,  or  abandon  the  compe- 
tition with  the  British  merchants.  As  to  other 
branches  of  our  revenue,  he  did  not  think  any 
improvement  could  be  anticipated  at  present. 
Some  persons  supposed  that  an  increase  of  im- 
portation, during  the  current  year,  would  be  a 
natural  consequence  of  its  deficiency  last  year ; 
but  he  was  not  of  that  opinion.  He  was  sensi- 
ble that  this  revulsion  might  be  expected  with 
reason ;  but  he  believed  it  was  looked  for  too 
soon.  He  anticipated  no  increase  of  imports, 
either  this  year  or  next.  The  reflux  would  not 
be  so  rapid  as  was  imagined ;  nor  would  the 
change  happen  in  less  than  two  years.  Nor 
was  he  of  opinion  that  prudence  dictated  the 
repeal  of  the  duty  on  salt. 
Ml-.  WooDBUKY. — ^The  object  and  tendency  of 


this  bill  had,  by  some  abroad,  been  misunder- 
stood ;  and  by  others,  misrepresented.  Stand- 
ing, as  may  be  thought,  in  some  degree  in  a 
paternal  relation  to  the  measure,  it  might  be 
expected  that  he  should  attempt  to  correct 
these  errors,  and  vindicate  it  from  the  numer- 
ous objections  with  which  it  had  been  assailed. 
The  bill,  as  you  well  know,  Mr.  President,  was 
not  intended  to  injure  the  fisheries;  nothing  of 
that  kind  being  either  implied  or  expressed  in 
\tf  provisions.  But,  its  legitimate  operation 
will  be  to  aid  the  fishermen,  in  common  with 
all  other  consumers  of  imported  salt.  Neither 
is  it  gotten  up  in  hostility  to  manufacturers, 
nor  will  it  prove  injurious  to  any  due  encour- 
agement of  them.  Just  as  little,  also,  is  it  cal- 
culated to  endanger  the  financial  operations  of 
the  Government,  as  permanently  established 
for  peace,  or  as  they  happen  to  exist  at  the 
present  moment.  The  principle  of  the  bill  is 
altogether  different,  and  lies  within  a  single  in- 
quiry. It  is  this :  Ought  not  a  war-tax — a  tax, 
imposed  merely  to  meet  the  great  exigencies  of 
such  a  crisis — a  tax,  temporary  at  its  com- 
mencement, exorbitant  in  amount,  and  partial 
in  its  operation — ought  not  such  a  tax  to  be 
now  lessened?  That  is  the  question.  Now, 
after  twelve  years  of  plenty  and  peace,  and  af- 
ter the  fullest  examination  by  committees  has 
shown  that  the  passage  of  the  bill  will  aid, 
rather  than  injure  the  fisheries — will  not  sensi- 
bly affect  the  present  operations  of  the  Treas- 
ury, or  any  permanent  branches  of  the  reve- 
nue, nor  leave  our  manufacturers  of  domestic 
salt  without  a  protection,  as  great  as  is  extend- 
ed to  any  article  of  a  similar  character,  in  the 
whole  tariff — these  various  circumstances  bear- 
ing on  the  bill,  shall  be  adverted  to  as  briefly 
as  possible.  But,  the  paramount — the  primary 
object — is  to  ascertain  if  the  present  duty  be' 
indeed  a  war-tax.  When  I  call  the  present 
duty  on  salt  a  war-tax,  it  is  not  by  way  of  rhe- 
torical figure,  or  for  .  effect  upon  any  honest 
prejudice ;  but,  it  is  to  invite  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  the  true  origin  of  the  duty,  as 
tending  strongly  to  illustrate  the  opinion,  that, 
not  having  been  designed  for  the  state  of  things 
in  peace,  it  is  too  large  and  unequal  for  any 
legitimate  purposes,  in  the  present  condition  of 
the  country. 

Gentlemen  well  remember,  that,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  our  late  war,  salt  was  entirely  free 
from  even  the  smallest  duty.  It  was  not  till 
July,  1813,  in  a  state  of  obstinate  hostilities, 
under  a  diminished  revenue,  with  extraordinary 
expenditures,  and  accompanied  by  great  finan- 
cial embarrassments,  that  the  present  tax  was 
imposed.  It  is  well  known,  that,  in  such  a 
condition  of  public  affairs,  all  ordinary  rules  of 
taxation  must  bend.  They  must  yield  far 
enough  to  meet  the  controlling  necessities  of 
the  country.  The  necessaries  of  life  must  then 
submit  to  be  burthened  as  well  as  its  luxuries ; 
and  the  poor,  in  common  with  the  rich,  must 
then  defend  their  hearths  and  altars  by  large 
contributions  and  large  sacrifices.    It  is  on  such 
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occasions  only,  that  salt,  though  an  article  of 
the  first  importance  to  all  classes,  may  properly 
be  subjected  to  a  great  tax.  Because  it  is  thus 
subjected  in  common  with  the  soil  we  till  for 
our  daily  bread,  and  with  the  houses  that  give 
Tis  daily  shelter  from  the  weather.  It  is  true, 
I  grantj  that  the  great  bulk  and  weight  of  salt, 
compared  with  its  value,  and  that  its  universal 
use,  often  induce  Governments,  in  these  exigen- 
cies of  war,  to  select  it  for  the  most  severe  tax- 
ation, in  preference  to  other  necessaries;  be- 
cause, for  these  reasons,  it  is  more  difficult  to 
be  smuggled,  and  more  certain  to  yield  a  reve- 
nue. But  these  circumstances,  it  is  manifest, 
furnish  no  reason  for  the  tax  itself;  and  in  an 
especial  manner,  when  the  tax  operates  exclu- 
sively on  a  single  section  of  a  country.  The 
true  reason  for  the  tax  itself,  is  the  controlling 
emergency  of  the  occasion — the  stern  necessi- 
ties of  war;  and  I  trust  that  no  fair-minded 
politician  can  ever  repeat  again  and  again  the 
incidental  circumstances  before  named,  as  the 
true  reason  for  either  imposing  or  retaining  a 
tax  so  exorbitant,  unequal,  and  oppressive. 
Another  decisive  proof  that  it  was  deemed, 
when  imposed,  a  mere  war-tax,  is  the  express 
limitation  of  its  continuance  in  the  act  of  Con- 
gress to  only  one  year  after  the  war.  Had  it 
been  intended  as  a  part  of  the  permanent  sys- 
tem of  our  revenue,  or  merely  as  a  protection 
to  maniifacturers,  why  this  limitation  ? 

Again :  The  history  of  our  country,  which 
on  this  point  cannot  deceive  us,  shows,  that, 
when  the  duty  had  once  before  been  increased, 
in  1797,  as  high  as  twenty  cents,  it  was  im- 
posed as  a  quasi  war-tax  on  account  of  our  dif- 
ficulties with  France.  Then,  too,  was  a  limita- 
tion of  it  to  three  years — and  never  afterwards, 
till  totally  repealed,  was  it  continued  without 
an  express  protestation,  in  the  act  itself,  that  it 
was  not  to  become,  for  any  purpose,  either  of 
revenue  or  protection,  a  permanent  part  of  our 
tariff  system. 

Our  statesmen,  at  both  periods,  had  numer- 
ous examples  before  them,  and  we  now  have  still 
more,  that  a  large  tax  on  this  article  was  inju- 
dicious, and  inappropriate  to  any  but  a  state  of 
war ;  and  that  then,  as  before  remarked,  it  had 
chiefly  for  its  apology  the  great  tyrant  necessi- 
ty— ^the  great  principle  of  self-preservation,  and 
the  right  of  Government  to  all  constitutional 
means  most  likely  to  preserve  the  endangered 
safety  of  the  Republic. 

When  the  feelings  of  mankind,  on  any  one 
subject,  in  different  nations  and  ages,  thus  coin- 
cide, it  is  a  pretty  sure  indication  of  their  cor- 
rectness. If  a  large  salt  tax  in  peace,  then,  has 
justly  been  the  abhorrence  of  mankind  in  all 
time,  something  has  always  been  thought,  and 
should  now  be  thought  due  from  Government 
to^  such  a  universal  sentiment.  I  shall  not  de- 
tain the  Senate  by  references  upon  this  point, 
when  numerous  instances  are  doubtless  fresh 
in  their  recollection;  and  when  none  of  us 
can  have  forgotten  the  eloquence  upon  this 
subject,  which  was  displayed  in  the  Senate  at 


our  last  session,  from  the  gentlemen,  both,  on 
my  right  and  my  left.  Permit  me,  a  moment, 
to  appeal  merely  to  what  has  occurred  within 
our  own  brief  lives.  Have  we  not  seen  the 
salt  tax,  or  gaballc,  in  France,  first  imposed  as 
a  war-tax,  become  one  of  those  wide-spread 
and  odious  oppressions,  most  instrumental  in 
rousing  the  great  mass  of  the  population  in 
their  late  Revolution?  A  tax  far  more  bur- 
thensorae  and  execrated  than  even  the  tax  upon 
tea  in  our  own  Revolution.  Let  it  not  be  for- 
gotten that  there,  as  here,  it  had  commenced 
as  a  war-tax ;  and  had  been  remitted  and  re- 
nounced at  different  periods,  till,  under  new- 
pretexts,  it  slid  into  a  permanent  peace  impost, 
equalling  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  whole  reve- 
nue of  the  Empire.  So  stealthlike  and  absorb- 
ing is  gyierally  the  character  of  power  when 
abused ;  and  if  no  peaceful  correction  is  in  time 
made  by  rulers,  the  people  themselves,  in  some 
great  crisis,  are  generally  inclined  to  inflict 
fearful  retribution. 

The  tax  on  salt  began  in  the  same  way  in 
England,  and  fluctuated  in  amount,  and  was 
suspended  on  various  occasions.  But  the  vast 
expenses  of  her  continental  wars,  had,  prior  to 
the  year  1816,  compelled  her,  as  a  measure  of 
unavoidable  necessity,  under  such  pressures,  to 
increase  her  excise  on  salt  to  15  shillings  ster- 
ling per  bushel,  when  used  for  domestic  pur- 
poses, and  from  two  to  sis  shillings  as  used  in 
various  other  specified  ways.  These,  too,  having 
began  in  war,  and  at  first  being  limited  in  dura- 
tion— both  rulers  and  ruled  felt  it  had  swollen 
with  emergencies  to  a  most  oppressive  burthen. 
They  understood  the  principle  on  which  it 
stood,  and  that  it  was  fast  beginning  to  be  incor- 
porated into  her  permanent  system  of  revenue; 
and  though  they  at  first  resisted  a  repeal,  on 
arguments  similar  to  those  advanced  yesterday 
and  to-day ;  yet  the  natural  hatred  to  such  a 
tax  in  peace,  the  strong  sense  of  justice  among 
her  statesmen,  and  the  paternal  regard  of  the 
Government  towards  its  agricultural  subjects, 
at  length  overcame  every  obstacle.  All  oppo- 
sition to  its  repeal  was  in  the  end  prostrated, 
and  in  May,  1822,  provision  was  made  for  the 
gradual  removal  of  the  whole  excise. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  South  Carolina,  observed,  that 
he  had  but  little  to  say  at  first  on  this  bill,  and, 
since  the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  had 
so  fully  treated  it,  he  had  now  much  less.  The 
manufacture  of  salt  was  mostly  in  the  hands 
of  great  capitalists  :  the  two  millions  invested 
in  the  Massachusetts  manufactories,  belonged, 
in  all  probability,  to  the  wealthy  portion  of  tlie 
people ;  nor  would  the  reduction  of  the  duty 
injure  the  poor  and  laboring  classes  of  society. 
To  look  only  to  New  York,  it  was  admitted 
that  about  one  million  bushels  was  produced 
there,  which,  according  to  his  calculation,  at  a 
duty  of  ten  cents  per  bushel,  woidd  pay  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  into 
the  State  Treasury — not  to  the  public  fund  of 
the  country.  He  did  not  know  before  that  so 
large  a  sum  was  realized  by  any  of  the  States 
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from  an  impost  on  so  essential  an  article,  both 
to  health  and  life  :  for,  without  it,  both  man 
and  beast  dwindled  from  their  native  strength 
and  vigor,  and  the  poor  man  who  labored,  in 
proportion  to  his  labors,  the  more  required 
tliis  indispensable  article.  The  farmers,  spread 
•through  our  country,  and  who  were  not  only 
the  most  numerous,  but  really  the  most  useful 
class  of  our  community,  required  large  quanti- 
ties of  salt  for  themseleves  and  for  their  stock. 
In  relation  to  the  latter,  experience  teaches  us 
that  the  use  of  salt  is  not  to  be  supplied  by  any 
other  ingredient  of  food.  A  statement  has 
been  read  by  the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, which  established  the  fact  that  the  use 
of  salt  increased,  to  a  vast  amount,  the  weight 
and  value  of  stock,  and  made  a  much  smaller 
portion  of  food  requisite.  If,  then,  this  article 
was  so  vitally  necessary  to  the  agriculturists  of 
our  country,  it  ought  to  be  as  free  and  un- 
restrained by  duty  or  imposts,  as  it  was  in  the 
power  of  Congress  to  make  it.  They  were 
told  that  the  treasury  would  be  drained ;  but 
this,  with  him,  was  not  a  sufficient  reason  for 
retaining  a  heavy  duty  upon  an  article  of  such 
common  and  constant  necessity.  They  were 
told  also,  that  the  duties  on  other  articles  must 
be  reduced ;  but  it  appeared  to  him  that  no 
one  required  it  so  much  as  salt ;  for  no  one 
e-xtended  so  universally  to  the  food  of  all 
.classes,  or  could  be  taxed  with  an  effect  of  so 
general  a  nature.  In  refusing  to  take  oif  the 
duty  upon  salt,  they  would  involve  themselves 
in  a  palpable  inconsistency,  not  to  say  in  an 
act  of  injustice.  AVhile  they  were  giving  mil- 
lions to  other  objects,  and  lavishing  the  public 
money  as  though  their  resources  were  endless, 
was  it  reasonable  to  refuse  so  small  a  remittance 
as  was  contemplated  by  this  bill,  to  the  most 
laborious  and  useful  class  of  society?  The 
brigades  of  engineers  who  had  been  spread  up 
and  down  through  the  country,  during  the  last 
year,  had  absorbed  one  million  from  the  treas- 
ury; and  yet  there  was  an  unwillingness  to 
take  off  a  few  hundred  thousand  dollars,  to  re- 
lieve the  poor  and  industrious  agriculturists. 
The  State  of  New  York,  where  salt  was  pro- 
duced in  abundance  from  the  Syracuse  and 
other  salt  works,  laid  a  heavy  impost  upon  the 
article,  equal  to  that  which  would  remain  upon 
the  imported  salt,  after  the  reduction  contem- 
plated in  this  bill  should  take  place.  But  Mr. 
S.  had  been  informed  that  the  article  could  be 
manufactured  on  the  Kenawha,  in  Virginia, 
for  five  and  a  half  cents  per  bushel,  and,  after 
having  been  transported  hundreds  of  miles, 
might  be  aftbrded  at  twenty  cents  per  bushel. 
This  statement  was  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
manufacturers  were  able  to  make  a  small  divi- 
dend with  the  consuming  community.  On 
other  manufactured  articles  they  had  taken  off 
the  war  duties:  for  instance,  on  foreign  rum 
the  duties  had  been  greatly  diminished.  It 
was  true,  it  might  be  urged  that  good  rum  was 
a  good  thing,  and  some  of  us,  perhaps,  are  fond 
of  it.     It  was,  however,  merely  a  luxury,  and 


could  well  be  dispensed  with ;  and,  what  was 
far  worse,  it  was  considered,  justly,  as  one  of 
the  greatest  curses  which  could  be  invoked 
for  the  destruction  of  human  happiness,  and, 
indeed,  he  might  say,  human  life.  They  might 
almost  as  well  attempt  to  reduce,  as  had  been 
intimated  yesterday,  the  price  of  drunkenness 
to  one  cent,  and  of  dead  drunkenness  to  two 
cents — as  was  the  case  in  England — as  thus 
keep  down  the  prices  of  ardent  spirits ;  but 
tlfey  could  not  aftbrd  to  take  off  a  few  cents  on 
the  price  of  salt,  necessary  to  aU  classes,  even 
to  sustain  existence ;  that  it  was  so  essential 
that  it  was  used  in  greater  abundance,  by  the 
poor  than  by  tlie  rich,  he  believed,  could  not 
be  disputed.  The  rich  man  did  not  need  it  so 
much ;  he  had  other  seasoning  for  his  fo'od. 
Spices  and  peppers  entered  into  the  composi- 
tion of  the  savoury  dishes  which  graced  his 
table ;  and  even  Madeira  wine  found  its  way 
into  the  sauces  in  which  his  food  was  cooked. 
If,  then,  one-half  of  the  duties  on  wines  was 
to  be  taken  off,  they  would  cheapen  the  season- 
ing of  the  rich  man's  viands,  and  render  it 
more  accessible ;  while,  by  retaining  the  duty 
on  salt,  the  only  article  of  seasoning  within  the 
reach  of  the  poor,  would  at  the  same  time  re- 
main heavily  burthened.  Did  gentlemen  call 
this  extending  equal  justice  to  all  ?  He  would 
make  one  remark  on  the  subject  of  war  duties, 
which  he  believed  had  escaped  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire,  and  it  was  the  only  one 
that  had  escaped  him.  "When,  during  the  late 
war,  the  high  duties  were  imposed  on  various 
articles,  they  were  included  in  one  bill,  and 
salt  was  among  them.  The  bill  passed  in  the 
Senate,  and  was  sent  to  the  other  House ;  and 
the  only  article  which  was  stricken  out  by  that 
body  was  salt,  a  duty  on  which,  it  was  argued, 
was  too  oppressive  and  odious.  Nor  could  it 
be  reinstated  in  the  bill  without  great  exer- 
tions, nor  until  a  pledge  was  given  by  the 
friends  of  the  measure,  that  the  tax  on  salt 
should  be  removed  at  the  end  of 'the  war.  The 
war  had  long  passed  away  ;  but  this  oppressive 
tax  still  stood  its  ground.  "War,  he  would  al- 
low, if  he  might  believe  the  statements  and 
arguments  of  every  day,  was  ahead  of  us :  for 
he  had  scarcely  heard  a  subject  discussed  dur- 
ing the  session,  in  which  money  was  touched 
upon,  in  which  war  had  not  been,  in  one  way 
or  another,  alluded  to.  If  a  question  was 
argued,  in  which  the  object  was  an  expenditure 
of  public  money,  it  was  said  to  be  to  prepare 
for  war.  Or  if  the  design  was  to  save  the 
public  money,  then  the  object  was,  to  provide 
funds  against  a  war.  But,  he  hoped,  and  be- 
lieved, that  war  was  far  off;  and  he  should, 
accordingly,  vote  for  removing  a  war-duty. 
He  hoped  the  one-half  of  the  present  tax  would 
be  taken  off,  ex-en  if  appropriations  for  some 
other  objects,  in  support  of  which  Congress 
had  been  so  bountiful,  were  curtailed. 

Mr.  Van  Bup.es  said  he  had  no  desire  to  pro- 
long the  discusion  on  the  general  merits  of  the 
measure  under  consideration.    The  subject  had 
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been  placed  on  its  ti'ue  grounds,  by  Lis  col- 
league, and  those  who  had  spoken  on  the  same 
side  with  him.  Mr.  V.  B.  concurred  fully  in 
the  views  expressed  by  his  colleague,  and  was 
unwilling  to  trespass  on  the  patience  of  the 
Senate  by  a  repetition  of  matters  which  had 
already  been  well  and  forcibly  argued.  His 
sole  object,  in  rising,  was  to  notice  a  remark 
that  had  fallen  from  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  (Mr.  Smith,)  in  relation  to  a  subject 
upon  which  Mr.  V.  B.  acknowledged  that  he 
felt  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  sensibility.  He 
alluded  to  the  duty,  alleged  to  have  been  im- 
posed, by  New  York,  on  salt,  manufactured  in 
that  State.  He  might  be  mistaken,  but  he 
could  not  perceive  what  bearing  that  circum- 
stance could  properly  have  on  the  question 
before  the  Senate.  As,  however,  he  could  not 
know  that  others  would  think  as  he  did,  he 
felt  it  his  duty  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  a  brief  consideration  of  the  motives  and 
consequences  of  the  act  referred  to.  It  was 
true,  he  said,  that  a  duty,  of  the  character 
described,  and  to  the  amount,  he  believed,  of 
twelve  and  a  half  cents  on  the  bushel,  had 
been  imposed,  and  was  collected  by  the  State 
of  New  York.  It  was  one  of  the  means  em- 
ployed by  her,  to  make  and  complete  those 
navigable  communications  between  the  great 
"Western  and  Northern  Lakes  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  which  had  been  accomplished  by  her 
unaided  efforts — works,  he  said,  which,  how- 
ever considered,  must  be  regarded  as  national 
in  their  advantages,  and  which,  if  New  York 
had  been  treated  with  the  same  liberality  that 
has  been  extended  to  other  States,  would,  in 
part,  at  least,  have  been  made  at  the  national 
expense.  Such,  however,  had  not  been  the 
case.  She  asked,  but  was  refused !  She 
knocked  at  your  doors,  but  they  were  not 
opened  to  her.  But,  whilst  she  was  applying 
her  own  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  others  solicit- 
ed you  for  help,  and  had  been  assisted  by  the 
dispensation  of  millions  from  the  national  treas- 
ury. Thrown  upon  her  own  resources,  she 
was  driven  to  the  alternative  of  abandoning 
the  great  object  in  view,  or  of  applying  her 
utmost  means  to  its  accomplishment.  Happily 
she  chose  the  latter  course,  and  the  result  has 
shown  that  she  chose  wisely.  But,  although 
her  success  has  been  signal,  and  the  advantages 
resulting  from  it  to  herself  and  the  Union  im- 
mense, her  brilliant  anticipations  have  not  been 
realized  without  the  most  onerous  responsibili- 
ties. She  has  saddled  herself  with  a  State 
debt,  nearly  equal  to  one-seventh  part  of  the 
whole  national  debt.  To  meet  the  interest, 
and  for  the  ultimate  redemption  of  the  princi- 
pal of  that  debt,  the  duty  in  question  had  been 
imposed.  For  the  safety  of  the  public  credit- 
ors, it  had  been  incorporated  in  her  State  Oon- 
■  Btitution.  Until  the  specific  objects,  for  which 
it  was  adopted,  are  effected,  it  must  remain. 
Congress  may,  in  its  wisdom,  diminish  its 
value,  but  the  State  Legislature  cannot  abandon 
it,  if  even  they  were  so  inclined.     But  they  are 


not.  In  its  imposition,  the  State  has  only 
exercised  its  undoubted  right,  for  its  own,  as 
well  as  the  general  good.  She  has  no  cause 
for  regret,  nor  have  others  for  complaint. 
What  legitimate  influence,  this  he  begged  to 
know,  ought  the  circumstance  to  have  upon 
the  decision  of  the  question  before  the  Senate. 
Had  the  duty  referred  to  worked  an  injury  to 
those  who  used  the  imported  salt?  Had  it 
raised  the  price  of  the  article  ?  Certainly  not. 
If  any  effect  was  produced,  it  must  be  that  of 
reduction,  in  consequence  of  the  competition 
it  produced.  Had  it  operated  injuriously  on 
any  other  interest  ?  If  it  had,  he  wished  gen- 
tlemen who  objected  to  it  to  point  out  what 
those  interests  were.  lie  was  entirely  confident 
that  none  could  bo  shown.  But  its  claims  to 
the  favor  of  all  just  and  liberal  men  stood  on 
stronger  grounds  than  its  negative  character. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  price  of  salt  depends 
principally  upon  its  transportation,  which,  from 
the  nature  of  the  article,  makes  it  come  very 
high  to  the  consumer,  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.  He  averred,  and  referred  to  the 
Senators  from  Vermont  for  the  correctness  of 
his  statement,  that,  in  that  State,  the  price  of 
salt,  to  the  consumer,  had  been  reduced  more 
than  fifty  per  cent,  since  the  completion  of  the 
New  York  canals,  and  through  their  means. 
The  same  was  the  case  with  all  the  country 
bordering  on  Lake  Champlain,  or  on  Lake  Erie, 
and  the  lakes  farther  West,  including  the  State 
of  Ohio ;  and  the  same  effect,  though  not  to  as 
great  an  extent,  was  produced  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  Union.  Such  is  now  the  case; 
but  what  will  be  the  condition  of  things  when 
the  navigable  communications  which  the  State 
of  Ohio  has,  to  her  high  honor,  undertaken  to 
effect,  by  her  own  means,  and  which  are  rapid- 
ly progressing  to  the  accomplishment,  are 
completed?  Why,  the  advantages  now  en- 
joyed, in  this  respect,  by  Vermont,  will  be 
common  to  most,  if  not  all,  the  Western  States, 
lie  put  it,  therefore,  to  the  justice  and  candor 
of  the  Senate,  whether  the  fact  that  New  York 
had,  for  such  purposes,  and  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, imposed  a  duty  upon  salt,  manu- 
factured in  that  State,  was  just  cause  of  com- 
plaint to  others,  or  ought  to  have  an  adverse 
iniiuenco  upon  the  question  before  the  Senate. 
He  asked,  whether,  after  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment had  refused  her  aid  to  New  York,  she 
ought  now,  by  her  Legislature,  to  cripple  that 
State,  in  the  means  necessary  to  her  redemption 
—means  indispensable  to  lie  speedy  payment 
of  a  debt,  which  should  be  regarded  as  sacred 
by  the  whole  Union,  on  account  of  the  great 
cause  in  which  it  had  been  incurred.  He  re- 
quested gentlemen  to  consider  whether  such  a 
course  would  evince  that  just  regard  for  the  in- 
dividual interests  of  the  States  composing  the 
Confederacy,  which  it  was  the  true  policy  of 
the  Federal  Government  at  all  times  to  mani- 
fest. He  humbly  hoped  that  there  could  be 
but  one  answer  to  that  question.  So  far  from 
furnishing  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  bill,  if 
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there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  means 
under  consideration  would  have  the  tendency- 
he  deprecated,  that  of  itself  should  constitute 
an  objection  to  its  adoption. 

Mr.  V.  B.  said,  it  gave  him  pleasure  to  kno-w 
that  there  was  no  man  to  whom  he  could,  with 
greater  safety,  make  this  appeal  in  behalf  of 
the  just  rights  of  the  State  he  represented,  than 
the  worthy  Senator  from  South  Carolina.  The 
just  and  liberal  sentiments  which  had,  through 
life,  distinguished  the  public  coiirse  of  that 
gentleman,  was,  with  Mr.  V.  B.,  a  suflScient 
guarantee  that  his  appeal  would,  at  least,  meet 
with  the  most  favorable  consideration.  Nor 
could  he  deceive  himself  in  believing  that  the 
first  and  hasty  impressions  which  this  circum- 
stance had  produced,  would,  upon  a  moment's 
reflection,  be  removed,  and  the  question  decid- 
ed on  its  own  proper  merits.  He  might,  he 
said,  enlarge  upon  the  topics  which  had  been 
already  urged  against  the  bill.  But  if  the 
present  greatly  depressed  state  of  the  treasury, 
and  the  other  weighty  considerations  already 
advanced,  were  not  sufficient  to  deter  gentle- 
men from  further  experiments  upon  the  public 
revenue,  nothing  that  he  could  say  would  pro- 
duce that  effect. 

Mr.  Beanoh  observed,  that  it  would  be  un- 
just to  the  people  he  represented  should  he 
not  refer  to  the  subject  at  present  under  con- 
sideration. The  matter  had  already  been  ably 
treated,  and  he  did  not  intend  to  enter  at  full 
into  the  arguments  which  suggested  themselves 
to  him.  He  felt  grateful  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  for  the  highly  satisfactory 
manner  in  which  he  had  supported  this  bill. 
That  gentleman  had  introduced  this  measure 
into  the  Senate  last  year ;  and  it  was  the  first, 
and,  he  might  also  say,  the  last  attempt  which 
had  been  made  to  effect  any  important  object 
for  the  benefit  of  the  agricultural  class  of  so- 
ciety. But,  sir,  said  Mr.  B.,  the  agriculturists 
do  not  generally  want  assistance ;  they  know 
that  legislation  cannot  be  well  applied  to  them, 
and  that  their  true  interest  is  to  be  let  alone. 
They  only  need  protection  to  prevent  the  other 
classes  of  community  from  thrusting  their  hands 
into  their  pockets,  and  depriving  them  of  their 
hardly  gained  earnings.  He  supported  this 
bill  because  he  kpew  that  its  provisions  merely 
extended  justice  to  the  class  of  society  whom 
he  had  the  honor  to  represent ;  but,  even  were 
it  for  their  benefit,  he  would  not  support  this, 
or  any  other  bill,  were  it  not  founded  on  the 
immutable  principles  of  justice.  And  why  did 
the  gentlemen  from  Maine  and  New  York  op- 
pose it  ?  Had  they  the  balance  of  reason  on 
their  side  ?  He  certainly  thought  not.  But  it 
was  for  the  interests  of  the  people  they  repre- 
sented; and  their  endeavors  were  to  defend 
the  great  salt  works  of  New  York,  and  the 
fisheries  of  Maine,  from  any  measure  which 
seemed  likely  to  injure  them.  The  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire,  however,  had  complete- 
ly broken  down  their  reasoning.  He  had 
shown  that  it  was  an  oppressive  duty,  com- 


mencing during  the  war,  which  had  now  a 
partial  and  oppressive  effect  upon  the  agricul- 
tural community.  "Why  should  the  farmers  be 
subjected  to  such  a  heavy  tax  on  an  article  so 
necessary  to  them  ?  He  hoped  this  bill  would 
pass,  because  its  effect  would  be  to  keep  the 
hands  of  others  otit  of  the  pockets  of  the  farm- 
ers, who,  with  less  protection  than  was  bestow- 
ed on  any  other  class,  did  far  more  than  any 
other  for  the  general  good  of  the  body  politic. 
I*  was  now  the  piping  time  of  peace,  and  rea- 
son and  justice  dictated  that  a  burthensome  tax, 
levied  during  war,  should  be  removed.  It  had 
been  shown  that  we  had  an  exuberant  treasury 
— perhaps  less  so  now  than  usual — but  ample 
for  any  national  or  beneficial  purpose.  Con- 
gress was  lavish  of  the  public  money  on  every 
new  project  proposed,  and  surely  the  farmers 
received  the  least  of  it.  Certainly,  in  this  one^ 
instance,  it  behooved  Congress  to  grant  the 
people  this  privilege,  and  take  off  this  heavy 
burthen.  He  could  not  add  to  the  force  of 
what  the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  had 
said ;  and  he  might  detract  from  it ;  he  should, 
therefore,  simply  remark,  that  he  trusted  the 
bill  would  pass,  that  the  farmers,  and  even  the 
dumb  animals  of  creation,  might  no  longer  he 
restricted,  by  an  odious  taxation,  from  the  free 
and  unrestrained  enjoyment  of  the  bounties  of 
nature. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  engrossing 
the  bill  for  a  third  reading,  and  decided  in  the 
affirmative,  by  the  following  vote : 

Teas. — Messrs.  Bell,  Benton,  Berrien,  Branch, 
Chandler,  Cobb,  Eaton,  Edwards,  Harrison,  Hayne, 
King,  Knight,  Macon,  Randolph,  Reed,  Rowan, 
Smith  of  Md.,  Smith  of  S.  C,  White,  Willey,  Wil- 
liams, Woodbury — 22. 

Nats. — Messrs.  Barton,  Bouligny,  Chase,  Clayton, 
Dickerson,  Findlay,  Hendricks,  Holmes,  Johnson  of 
Ky.,  Johnston  of  Lou.,  Kane,  Marks,  Noble, 
Ridgely,  Eobbins,  Ruggles,  Sandford,  Seymour, 
Thomas,  Tan  Buren — 20. 


Monday,  February  5. 
The  Duty  on  Salt. 

The  engrossed  bill  to  repeal,  in  part,  the 
duty  on  imported  salt,  was  read  the  third  time ; 
and  the  question  being  stated  on  the  passage 
of  the  bill— 

Mr.  EiDGELY  said  he  did  not  think  the  present 
state  of  the  revenue  such  as  to  make  it  proper 
for  Congress  to  cut  off  any  of  its  sources. 
Much  had  been  said  of  the  balance  which  would 
remain  in  the  treasury  after  the  payment  of 
the  expenses  of  the  year  and  the  sinking  fund. 
But  he  was  convinced  that  the  amount  of  the 
balance  which  would  be  left  at  the  disposal  of 
Congress  had  been  much  overrated.  He  had 
examined  the  question  with  considerable  atten- 
tion, and  he  was  confident  that  the  balance, 
instead  of  being,  as  some  had  supposed,  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  four  millions,  would  not  be 
more  than  one  million  four  or  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 
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[Hero  Mr.  Ridgely  exhibited  a  detailed  view  of 
the  finances,  showing  that  there  would  be  a  defi- 
ciency of  above  ITOOjOOO  in  the  sum  to  bo  applied 
to  the  Sinking  Fund.] 

Mr.  EiDQELT  said  he  vrould  submit  to  the 
Senate  whether  any  of  our  resources  ought  to 
he  cut  oflf  under  such  circumstances.  With 
him  it  was  not  now  a  question  whether  the 
reduction  contemplated  was  one  which,  in  a 
more  favorable  state  of  things,  ought  to  be 
made.  He  directed  his  attention  solely  to  the 
condition  of  the  revenue,  and  in  that  he  thought 
might  be  found  the  most  conclusive  reasoning 
against  any  reduction  of  duties,  whether  on 
salt  or  any  other  commodity. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Md.,  said,  he  felt  under  obliga- 
tion to  the  gentleman  from  Delaware  for  the 
correctness  with  which  ho  had  stated  the  condi- 
tion of  the  revenue.  He  had  explained  the 
subject  as  it  was.  The  gentleman  had,  also, 
stated  what  had  not  come  before  under  the 
observation  of  Mr.  Smith,  that  there  was  a 
deficiency  in  the  estimates  of  the  current  year 
of  half  a  million.  Mr.  8.  believed  that  state- 
ment was  correct;  and  he  thought  it  should 
have  made  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  have  informed  Congress  of 
the  discrepancy  by  a  special  message,  so  th.it 
attention  might  have  been  bestowed  upon  it. 
It  was  much  to  the  credit  of  the  gentleman 
from  Delaware  that  he  had  discovered  tlie 
deficiency,  and  it  was  not  much  to  the  honor 
of  himself  [Mr.  S.]  that  he  should  have  over- 
looked it.  From  the  statement  he  had  seen,  he 
now  believed  that  deficiency  existed.  The 
Senate  ought  to  feel  obligated  to  the  gentleman 
for  the  exposition.  It  would  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  the  state  of  our  finances,  and  induce 
Congress  to  look  to  the  means  of  the  country  be- 
fore they  engaged  in  lavish  expenditures.  This 
was  not  now  done  sufiiciently  :  for  all  were  too 
much  addicted  to  voting  away  large  sums,  with- 
out sufficiently  examining  into  the  means  at  our 
disposal.  It  was  on  account  of  not  doing  so 
last  year  that  they  found  themselves  involved 
in  their  present  difficulties.  An  estimate  of  the 
expenditure  of  the  Government  had  been  made 
formerly  by  Mr.  Lowndes ;  and,  by  the  reports 
laid  before  Congress  this  session,  the  expendi- 
ture last  year  exceeded  the  estimate  no  less  than 
three  millions.  IJe  [Mr.  S.]  thought  it  a  salu- 
tary occurrence  for  the  finances  of  the  country 
to  get  occasionally  into  difficulty.  It  was  the 
only  state  of  things  that  could  bring  about 
retrenchment.  It  was  so  formerly,  and  it 
always  would  be  so.  He  had  never  found 
Congress  willing  to  reduce  the  expenditure  of 
the  Government  until  forced  to  by  necessity. 
We  find  that,  on  a  former  occasion,  the  Govern- 
ment was  pressed  hard,  and  Congress  was 
brought  to  the  necessity  of  using  strict  economy. 
They  did  so,  and  what  was  the  result  ?  In  less 
than  three  years  the  Treasury  was  overflowing. 
The  worst  of  this — indeed  the  only  evil  efiect 
arising  from  it — was,  that  every  one  seemed  to 


think  that  it  would  always  remain.  So  far  had 
this  opinion  been  entertained,  that,  even  this 
year,  they  had  heard  an  elaborate  argument  in 
favor  of  dividing  the  surplus  revenue  among 
the  several  States.  If  such  a  plan  is  feasible, 
surely  Congress  can  aflford  to  reduce  the  duty 
on  salt,  the  amount  of  which  is  comparatively 
trifling.  But,  while  he  [Mr.  S.]  doubted  the 
policy  of  the  plan  for  dividing  the  surplus 
among  the  members  of  the  Union,  he  was  of 
opinion  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  Congress  to 
reduce  the  duty  on  salt,  because  it  was  in  their 
power  to  lessen  other  expenditures  to  meet  that 
reduction,  without  incurring  the  censure  of 
throwing  away  the  public  money,  as  they  often 
did.  He  knew  that  the  duty  was  imposed 
under  circumstance  that  did  not  afford  a  sanc- 
tion for  its  continuance  even  until  this  period. 
At  the  time  that  a  salt  tax  was  first  levied,  the 
country  was  in  difficulty,  we  owed  large  debts, 
and  were  obliged  to  lay  hold  of  every  thing, 
even  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  public  debt.  An 
impost  was  levied  on  salt,  which  was  considered 
a  war  duty,  and  afterwards  removed.  When 
this  impost  was  again  laid  on  salt,  during  the 
last  war,  it  was  again  understood  to  be  merely 
a  temporary  measure.  But,  after  the  war, 
when  the  tariff  of  1816  was  adopted,  the  duty 
on  every  other  imported  article  was  decreased 
or  removed,  while  this  odious  tax  was  retained. 
Had  not  the  people  great  reason  to  complain  of 
this  partial  and  unfair  arrangement  ?  So  far  as 
the  revenue  was  concerned,  he  thought  the 
objection  to  the  bill  ought  not  to  be  sustained. 
But  tliere  were  other  points,  besides  that 
relating  to  the  revenue,  which  had  been  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  measure.  He  would,  there- 
fore, leave  the  revenue  where  it  was,  and  say  a 
few  words  on  the  fisheries  and  manufactures. 
In  respect  to  the  fisheries,  when  this  subject 
was  formerly  brought  forward,  and  a  bounty 
was  first  proposed  to  be  given  to  the  fisheries, 
Mr.  Madison  objected  to  the  granting  of  a 
bounty,  as  not  allowed  by  the  constitution. 
Mr.  Goodhue,  of  Massachusetts,  then  proposed 
the  word  allowance,  observing  that  they  cared 
very  little  about  the  word  in  case  they  obtained 
the  thing.  The  bill  was  passed,  and  they  did  get 
the  thing;  and,  from  all  reports,  it  appeared 
that  great  frauds  were  committed  under  this 
bounty  law.  The  fishermen  became,  in  some 
instances,  smugglers,  and,  although  they  evaded 
the  duty,  received  from  the  Collectors  the 
bounty.  The  temptation  of  twenty  cents  on 
the  bushel  was  too  great  for  their  morality. 
Thus  injury  was  done  both  to  the  importer  and 
to  the  revenue.  If  Congress  removed  this 
heavy  duty  so  as  to  lessen  the  object  of  smug- 
gling, it  was  altogether  probable  that,  ulti- 
mately, instead  of  reducing  the  revenue,  the 
measure  would,  by  causing  an  increased  impor- 
tation, increase  the  revenue;  at  least  that  it 
would  not  be  diminished.  Certainly  the  con- 
sumption of  the  article  for  agricultural  purposes 
would  be  vastly  increased,  so  that,  although 
the  income  from  this  article  would  be  reduced 
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nominally  300,000  dollars,  it  might  fairly  be 
calculated  that  no  such  reduction  in  the  receipts 
on  salt  would  take  place.  The  grand  question, 
however,  seemed  to  be — Can  we  risk  any 
reduction  of  the  revenue  ?  Can  we  spare  the 
sum  for  a  moment?  To  this  he  answered,  yes ; 
we  can  do  it  by  saving  and  economy.  We  can 
afford  to  meet  this  reduction,  by  diminishing 
our  expenditure  in  other  respects.  It  had  been 
said  that  this  reduction  would  injure  the 
manufactures.  What !  injure  manufactures 
that  have  enjoyed  for  a  long  series  of  years  the 
protection  of  an  onerous  war  duty  ?  Injure 
manufactures  that  have  long  since  arrived  at 
maturity,  and,  for  their  benefit,  continue  a 
burthensome  tax  upon  the  agricultural  classes  ? 
Even  before  the  imposition  of  this  duty,  they 
were  without  protection,  and  were  prosperous. 
He  thought  it  a  great  object  of  legislation  to 
reduce  the  expenses  of  living,  as  it  increased  the 
encouragement  to  labor,  and  the  prosperity 
and  comfort  of  all  ranks  of  citizens.  The 
duties  which,  had  been  laid  on  many  of  the 
comforts  and  necessaries  of  life  had  much  in- 
creased the  expense  of  families — he  thought  he 
might  say,  at  least,  one-half.  And,  whenever 
any  portion  of  those  duties  could  be  diminished, 
he  was  fully  of  opinion  that  the  diminution 
ought  to  take  place.  He  had  been  told  that  the 
price  of  tlie  salt  manufactured  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  was  25  cents ;  that  it  had  a  duty  to 
pay  of  ten  cents ;  and  it  had  been  said  in  the 
Senate,  that,  taking  away  the  duty,  would  not 
reduce  the  price  of  the  article.  Although  this 
was  a  doctrine  which  he  never  had  heard 
before,  and  the  philosophy  of  which  he  could 
not  penetrate,  be  was  willing  to  admit  its  truth : 
for,  if  it  was  a  good  theory,  the  reduction  of 
the  duty  contemplated  by  this  bill  could  not,  by 
possibility,  injure  the  manufacturers  of  salt 
throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  EuGGLES  said,  that  he  could  not  vote  for 
the  bill.  It  was  agreed  that  there  was  a 
deficiency  in  the  revenue,  and  that  the  state 
of  the  country  required  rather  an  increase  than 
a  reduction  of  its  resources.  The  argument 
that  this  was  a  war  tax,  had  not  with  him  as 
great  weight  as  with  some  other  gentlemen; 
and  he  was  somewhat  perplexed  to  account, 
satisfactorily,  for  the  manner  of  arguing  made 
Use  of  by  the  gentleman  from  Maryland.  He 
began  by  assenting  to  the  statements  of  the 
gentleman  from  Delaware,  in  relation  to  the 
alarming  deficiency  of  the  revenue,  and  con- 
cluded by  arguing  that  this  is  a  war  tax,  and 
ought  to  be  removed.  He  acknowledged  that 
the  Government  required  all  the  income  it  now 
enjoyed,  yet  he  wished  to  i-emove  this  portion 
of  it.  If  the  conclusions  of  the  gentleman 
from  Delaware  were  correct,  to  his  mind  it  was 
clear  that  the  reduction  could  not  be  afforded, 
and  that  it  was  impolitic  to  pass  the  bill  at  the 
present  time.  If,  as  had  been  argued,  it  was  the 
duty  of  Congress  to  take  off  the  duty  on  salt,  still 
he  thought  it  ought  not  to  be  done  until  the 
revenue  of  the  country  is  placed  in  a  condition 


to  bear  the  reduction.  Nor  did  he  think  it 
would  be  equitable  to  remove  the  protection 
now  afforded  to  the  manufacturers  of  salt,  with- 
out giving  them  a  little  previous  time  to  prep.ire 
for  the  change  which  it  would  produce.  By 
suddenly  removing  the  protection,  those  persona 
who  had  invested  large  capitals  in  this  manu- 
facture, and  who  had  supposed  tlie  law  upon 
this  subject  settled  aud  permanent,  would  be 
seriously  injured.  Many  of  them  would  be 
inwvitably  ruined  by  the  immediate  operation 
of  this  bill.  If  the  tax  was  reduced  at  all,  he 
thought  this  was  not  the  time  for  its  reduction. 
He  could  not  believe,  with  his  colleague,  that 
the  people,  or  any  considerable  portion  of  them, 
would  be  benefited  by  the  change.  He  had 
received  information  upon  the  subject,  from 
Ohio,  and  that  information  convinced  him  that 
the  bill  would  be  very  injurious  to  the  people 
of  that  State.  He  knew  of  one  opmpany  in 
which  eighty  thousand  dollars  were  invested, 
and  a  great,  number  of  laborers  employed,  all 
of  whom  would  be  deprived  of  their  occupa- 
tion, and  the  capitalists  forced  to  abandon,  with 
great  loss,  the  property  invested.  And  if  once 
destroyed,  how  could  we  expect,  in  case  of  a 
future  war,  to  restore  at  once  those  manufacto- 
ries which  require  years  to  perfect  their  estab- 
lishment ?  The  duty  had  been  continued  twelve 
years,  and  not  an  individual  who  engaged  in  the 
manufacture,  ever  dreamed  that  it  was  other 
than  permanent.  As  to  the  scarcity  of  salt  in 
Cincinnati,  the  reason  was  obvious.  The  river 
had  been  frozen,  and  it  was  impossible  for  the 
merchants  to  obtain  their  supplies.  And  while 
on  this  part  of  his  colleague's  statement,  he 
would  ask  if  the  people  of  Ohio  had  ever  peti- 
tioned for  protection  from  the  combinations, 
the  effects  of  which  are  described  as  so  oppres- 
sive ?  If  they  had  not,  there  was  no  reason  to 
believe  that  they  were  desirous  of  a  change. 
The  truth  seemed  to  be,  that  this  was  a  measure 
got  up  in  the  Senate,  upon  which  the  desires  of 
the  people  had  not  been  consulted  or  obtained. 
He  thought  that,  before  a  law  of  the  kind  was 
passed,  the  wishes  of  the  community  ought  to  be 
consulted:  and  he  doubted  not  their  decision 
would  have  been,  keep  on  the  duty  until  the 
debts  of  the  nation  are  paid.  He  should,  there- 
fore, vote  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  Van  Bueen"  said,  that  in  the  present 
acknowledged  condition  of  the  revenue,  it 
appeared  improper  to  introduce  any  bill  which 
would  tend  to  lessen  the  income  of  the  Treas- 
ui'T.  The  deficiency  of  the  public  funds  was 
now  reduced  to  a  certainty.  Congress  began 
this  year  with  the  suppnsition  that  there  were 
two  and  a  half  millions  in  the  Treasury.  Ho 
now  understood  tliat  this  was  erroneous,  and 
that,  owing  to  an  error,  that  amount  must  be 
reduced  to  one  million  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  which,  according  to  tlie  computation  of 
the  gentleman  from  Delaware,  was  the  sum 
remnining  in  the  Treasury.  And  this  sum  was 
there  by  reason  of  the  Secretary  having  omitted 
to  pay  the  two  millions  reserved  as -a  sinking 
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fund.  So  that,  if  tho  Treasury  had  paid  its 
obligations,  it  would  have  been  minus  seven 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  deficiency 
certainly  occurred  before  the  present  Secretary 
came  into  oflSce;  but  it  was  a  want  of  faith  on 
the  part  of  tho  Government,  in  not  paying  the 
sinking  fund,  and  tho  fourteen  hundred  thousand 
dollars  was  in  the  Treasury,  because  that  fund 
had  not  been  paid.  He  should,  on  the  ground 
of  the  condition  of  the  finances,  oppose  the  bill 
with  his  vote. 

Mr.  JonxsTON',  of  Louisiana,  said,  that  he  had 
no  doubt  the  gentleman  from  New  York  was 
entirely  mistaken.  The  gentleman  from  Dela- 
ware had,  in  his  opinion,  made  a  mistake  of 
half  a  million.  The  amount  of  money  in  the 
Treasury  was  an  imaginary  sum,  and  much  of 
the  fund  consisted  of  bonds.  Tiie  sum  to  be  re- 
served from  the  expenditure,  for  a  sinking  fund, 
was  two  miilions.  This  could  not  be  paid  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  had  no 
authority  for  doing  so.  The  gentleman  knew 
that  the  revonue  had  been,  during  tlie  last  year, 
defrauded  of  one  million,  which  never  happened 
before ;  and  this  .would,  in  some  measure,  ac- 
count for  the  present  condition  of  the  finances. 
The  gentleman  from  Maryland  seemed  to  think 
the  expenditure  of  last  'year  an  unreasonable 
one,  as  he  passed  some  general  censure  on  the 
appropriations.  Mr.  J.  thought,  if  the  gentle- 
man would  turn  his  attention  to  those  appro- 
priations, he  would  find  them  all-essential.  He 
then  enumerated  the  prominent  objects  to  which 
money  had  been  appropriated  by  Congress  last 
year,  and  concluded  by  observing,  that  it  was 
an  error  to  suppose  that  the  extraordinary  ex- 
penditure of  tlie  Government  was  greater  last 
year  than  any  previous  year ;  as  it  was  not  so. 

Mr.  EiDGELY  conceived  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  was  mistaken  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  act  in  relation  to  the  sinking  fund. 

Mr.  JonusTosr  replied,  tliat  he  spoke  of  the 
act  only  as  it  was  construed  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Sinking  Fund. 

Mr.  EiDGELY  read  the  act.  Of  the  surplus  of 
money  in  the  Treasury  after  the  expenditure  of 
the  year,  by  the  fourth  section,  two  millions 
were  to  be  reserved  as  a  permanent  sinking 
fund.  It  was  admitted  that  tliere  was  now  due 
to  the  Commissioners,  on  account  of  this  fund, 
the  sum  of  three  millions.  Here,  then,  was  an 
engagement  which  t!ie  Treasury  was  not  able  to 
meet,  and  taking  this  fact  alone,  it  did  appear 
that  the  demands  upon  the  Treasury  could  not 
be  discliarged. 

Mr.  CnANDLEB  said,  that,  although  it  might 
be  uncommon  that  there  were  few  or  no  peti- 
tions in  favor  of  reduction  of  the  duty  on  salt, 
yet,  the  duty  on  salt  was  a  great  and  oppressive 
burthen  to  the  agricultural  interest.  As  to  this 
argument  against  the  bill,  the  Senate  was  every 
day  in  the  habit  of  acting  upon  bills  introduced 
on  the  motion  of  a  member.  He  considered  it 
of  very  little  importance,  as  to  tlio  merits  of  the 
subject.  It  was  known  that  tliis  duty  was  a 
tax  levied  during  the  war,  and  to  effect  the  pur- 


poses of  a  war.  It  was  never  intended  that  it 
should  remain,  when  that  state  of  things  ceased. 
The  sooner,  therefore,  it  was  taken  off,  the 
sooner  justice  would  be  done,  which  had  long 
been  delayed.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
KuoGLEs]  seemed  to  think  that,  if  the  tax  was 
removed  at  all,  it  should  have  been  immediately 
after  the  war  ;  and  that,  now  it  had  been  suffer- 
ed to  remain  so  long,  it  would  be  a  serious  evil 
to  remove  it.  But  this  was  not  good  reason- 
ing or  just  policy.  That  gentleman  also  ob- 
jected that  the  people  had  not  generally  peti- 
tioned against  the  tax.  But  he  did  not  seem  to 
know  the  disposition  of  the  farmers  of  the 
country.  They  were  a  peaceable  class,  quietly 
pursuing  their  laborious  occupations,  who  be- 
lieved that  Congress  would  relieve  them,  and 
who  knew  that  the  object  was  in  progress  for 
that  purpose.  They,  therefore,  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  load  the  table  with  complaints  of 
a  burthen  which  they  had  long  and  patiently 
endured,  and  which  they  believed  was  generally 
understood.  Mr.  0.  believed  the  duty  ought  to 
be  removed — he  had  heard  no  argument  of 
weight  against  the  bill — and  he  knew  no  reason 
under  Heaven  why  the  duty  should  be  retained, 
or  Congress  should  refuse  to  relieve  the  only 
class  of  people  who,  in  a  time  of  peace,  labored 
under  the  oppression  of  a  war  tax. 

Mr.  Branch  said  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
had  remarked  that  this  bill  was  the  only  off- 
spring of  the  Agricultural  Committee ;  and  he 
had  hoped  that  gentleman  would  have  extended 
his  accustomed  urbanity  to  this  only  measure 
for  the  benefit  of  that  neglected  class,  which  had 
been  brought  before  the  Senate  during  this 
session.  From  this  consideration  alone — that 
the  Agricultural  Committee  had  importuned 
the  Senate  so  little,  this  subject  was  entitled  to 
attention.  But  it  had  other  claims  upon  Con- 
gress. It  had  a  claim  founded  in  justice,  and 
the  equal  rights  of  different  classes  of  citizens. 
The  gentlemen  opposed  to  the  biU,  after  at- 
tempting various  grounds  of  argument,  Lad 
settled  down  upon  the  revenue  ;  and  here  they 
made  their  most  desperate  stand.  The  first  po- 
sition taken  by  them,  was  the  injury  imagined, 
which  this  bill  would  inflict  upon  tho  fisheries. 
The  gentleman  from  New  Hamjjshire  had  most 
effectually  driven  them  from  tliat  ground.  It 
was  clear  they  were  at  fault  in  that  point ;  and 
are  they  not  as  much  in  error  here  ?  How  do 
all  the  statements  which  have  been  made  this 
morning  agree  with  those  we  have  heard  but 
within  a  short  time  ?  At  the  opening  of  the 
session  wo  had  an  exuberant  Treasury — wo  were 
then  overflowing  with  wealth.  But  now,  when 
we  ask  the  removal  of  this  partial  and  exorbi- 
tant impost,  what  is  the  answer  ?  We  are  told, 
forsooth,  that  the  Treasury  is  drained.  We  can 
appropriate  money  for  every  other  object.  But 
the  scarcity  is  severely  felt  when  any  endeavor 
is  made  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  agricul- 
ture. We  can  appropriate  our  thousands  for 
foreign  objects,  but  it  is  diffioult  to  obtain  as- 
sistance for  the  laboring  community  at  home. 
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Yes,  from  a  principle  of  false  philanthropy,  the 
Government,  last  year,  appropriated  two  or  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  a 
frigatefor  the  Greeks.  It  was  done  covertly, 
I  admit — but  it  was  done ;  and  we  then  heard 
nothing  of  the  poverty  of  the  Treasury — noth- 
ing of  economy — nothing  of  the  danger  of  en- 
croaching upon  the  money  applied  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  public  debt.  This  course  of  expen- 
diture had  gone  on  from  time  to  time,  until  the 
Salt  bill  was  touched  upon,  and  then  the  mine 
springs :  then  we  are  a  wretched  Bankrupt  Na- 
tion, and  cannot  afford  to  reduce  the  paltry  sum 
of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  the  duty 
on  salt,  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  and,  I  may 
say,  the  whole  people  :  for  this  is  emphatically 
the  people's  bill.  Now  wo  have  no  funds  to 
spare,  and  another  step  will  ruin  the  country. 
I  had  not,  said  Mr.  B.,  expected  to  meet  with 
this  want  of  liberality,  especially  after  the  re- 
port in  favor  of  the  bill,  by  the  Committee  of 
Finance.  The  only  question  was,  whether  we 
could  dispense  with  this  amount  of  revenue ;  for 
an  opinion  upon  that  point,  the  bill  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Finance  Committee ;  and  the  able 
chairman  informs  us  that  it  can  bo  done ;  that, 
by  retrenchment  ia  other  useless  expenditures, 
we  can,  at  length,  perform  this  act  of  justice  to 
the  most  useful  class  of  our  community.  Still, 
we  are  told  that  the  country  is  bankrupt ;  and, 
even  the  friends  of  the  Administration  tell  us 
so,  in  contradiction  to  the  Message  of  the  Chief 
Magistrate  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  which 
informed  us  that  our  Treasury  was  overflowing. 
Ho  hoped  these  inconsistencies  would  have  no 
effect  upon  the  Senate :  but  that,  convinced  of 
the  justice  of  the  measure  proposed  by  the  bill, 
it  would  be  successful. 

The  bill  was  then  passed,  by  the  following 
vote,  and  sent  to  the  other  House  for  concur- 
rence : 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Bell,  Benton,  Berrien,  Branch, 
Chambers,  Chandler,  Cobb,  Eaton,  Edwards,  Har- 
rison, Hayne,  King,  Knight,  Macon,  McKinley, 
Randolph,  Keed,  Kowan,  Smith  of  Md.,  Smith  of 
S.  C,  White,  Willey,  Williams,  Woodbury— 24. 

Nats. — Messrs.  Barton,  Bateman,  Bouligny, Chase, 
Clayton,  Dickerson,  Findlay,  Hendricks,  Holmes, 
Johnson  of  Ky.,  Johnston  of  Lou.,  Kane,  Marks, 
Noble,  Ridgely,  Bobbins,  Buggies,  Sanford,  Sey- 
mour, Thomas,  Yan  Buren — 21. 

The  United  States  and  Georgia. 

The  following  Message  was  received  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  by  the  hands  of 
his  private  Secretary : 
To  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Hepresentatives  of  the  United  States : 

Washington,  5th  February,  1827. 

I  submit  to  the  consideration  of  Congress,  a  letter 
from  the  Agent  of  the  United  States  with  the  Creek 
Indians,  who  invoke  the  protection  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  in  defence  of  the  rights 
and  territory  secured  to  that  nation  by  the  treaty 
concluded  at  Washington,  and  ratified  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States,  on  the  twenty-second  of  April 
last. 


The  complaint  set  forth  in  this  letter,  that  Sur- 
veyors from  Georgia  have  been  employed  in  sur- 
veying lands  within  the  Indian  territory,  as  secured 
by  that  treaty,  is  authenticated  by  information  in- 
officially  received  from  other  quarters,  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  one  or  more  of  the  Surveyors 
have  been  arrested  in  their  progress  by  the  Indians. 
Their  forbearance,  and  reliance  upon  the  good  faitli 
of  the  United  States,  will,  it  is  hoped,  avert  scenes 
of  violence  and  blood,  which  there  is  otherwise  too 
much  cause  to  apprehend  will  result  from  these  pro- 
ceeaings. 

By  the  fifth  section  of  the  act  of  Congress,  of  the 
30th  of  March,  1802,  to  regulate  trade  and  inter- 
course with  the  Indian  tribes,  and  to  preserve  peace 
on  the  frontiers,  it  is  provided,  that  if  any  citizen 
of,  or  other  person  resident  in,  the  United  States, 
shall  make  a  settlement  on  any  lands  belonging,  or 
secured,  or  granted  by  treaty  with  the  United  States 
to  any  Indian  tribe,  or  shall  survey,  or  attempt  to 
survey,  such  lands,  or  designate  any  of  the  boun- 
daries by  marking  trees  or  otherwise,  such  offender 
shall  forfeit  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  suffer  imprisonment  not  exceeding  twelve 
months.  By  the  16th  and  17th  sections  of  the  same 
statute,  two  distinct  processes  are  prescribed,  by 
either  or  both  of  which,  the  above  enactment  may 
be  carried  into  execution.  By  the  first,  it  is  de- 
clared to  be  lawful  for  the  military  force  of  the 
United  States  to  apprehend  every  person  found  in 
the  Indian  country,  over  and  beyond  the  boundary 
line  between  the  United  States  and  the  Indian 
tribes,  in  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  or  reg- 
ulations of  the  act,  and  immediately  to  convey 
them,  in  the  nearest  convenient  and  safe  route,  to 
the  civil  authority  of  the  United  States,  in  some  one 
of  the  three  next  adjoining  States  or  Districts,  to 
be  proceeded  against  in  due  course  of  law. 

By  the  second,  it  is  directed,  that,  if  any  person 
charged  with  a  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  or 
regulations  of  the  act,  shall  be  found  within  any  of 
of  the  United  States,  or  cither  of  their  territorial 
districts,  such  oifender  may  be  there  apprehended, 
and  brought  to  trial  in  the  same  manner  as  if  such 
crime  or  offence  had  been  committed  within  such 
State  or  District ;  and  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  military  force  of  the  United  States,  when  called 
upon  by  the  civil  magistrates,  or  any  proper  officer, 
or  other  person  duly  authorized  for  that  purpose, 
and  having  a  lawful  warrant,  to  aid  and  assist  such 
magistrate,  officer,  or  other  person  so  authorized 
in  arresting  such  offender,  and  committing  him  to 
safe  custody  for  trial  according  to  law. 

The  first  of  these  processes  is  adapted  to  the  ar- 
rest of  the  trespasser  upon  Indian  territories,  on  the 
spot,  and  in  the  act  of  committing  the  offence.  But, 
as  it  applies  the  action  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  places  where  the  civil  process  of 
the  law  has  no  authorized  course,  it  is  committed 
entirely  to  the  functions  of  the  miUtary  force  to 
arrest  the  person  of  the  offender,  and  after  bring- 
ing him  within  the  reach  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Courts,  there  to  deliver  him  into  custody  for  trial. 
The  second  makes  the  violator  of  the  law  amenable 
only  after  his  offence  has  been  consummated,  and 
when  he  has  returned  within  the  civil  jurisdiction 
of  the  Union.  This  process,  in  the  first  instance, 
is  merely  of  a  civil  character,  but  may,  in  like  man, 
ner,  be  enforced,  by  calling  in,  if  necessary,  the 
aid  of  the  military  force. 

Entertaining  no  doubt  that,  in  the  present  case, 
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the  resort  to  eitlior  of  these  modes  of  process,  or 
to  both,  w!is  within  the  diserotion  of  the  Executive 
aiitliority,  and  penetrated  with  the  duty  of  main- 
taining the  riglits  of  the  Indians,  as  secured  both 
by  the  treaty  and  the  law,  I  concluded,  after  full 
deUberation,  to  have  recourse  on  this  occasion,  in 
the  first  instance,  only  to  the  civil  process.  In- 
structions have  accordingly  been  given  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  to  the  Attorney  and  JIarshal  of  the 
United  States  in  the  District  of  Georgia,  to  com- 
mence prosecutions  against  the  Surveyors  complain- 
ed of  as  having  violated  the  law,  while  orders  have 
at  the  same  time  been  forwarded  to  the  Agent  of 
the  United  States,  at  once  to  assure  the  Indians 
that  their  rights,  founded  upon  the  treaty  and  the 
law,  are  recognized  by  this  Government,  and  will 
be  faithfully  protected,  and  earnestly  to  exhort 
them,  by  the  forbearance  of  every  act  of  hostility 
en  their  part,  to  preserve  unimpaired  that  right 
to  protection,  secured  to  them  by  the  sacred  pledge 
of  the  good  faith  of  this  nation.  Copies  of  these 
instructions  and  orders  are  herewith  transmitted  to 
Congress. 

In  abstaining,  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings, 
from  the  application  of  any  military  force,  I  have 
been  governed  by  considerations,  which  will,  I  trust, 
meet  the  concurrence  of  the  Legislature.  Among 
them,  one  of  paramount  importance  has  been,  that 
these  surveys  have  been  attempted,  and  partly 
effected,  under  color  of  legal  authority  from  the 
State  of  Georgia.  That  the  Surveyors  are  therefore 
not  to  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  individual  and  soli- 
tary transgressors,  but  as  the  Agents  of  a  sovereign 
State,  acting  in  obedience  to  authority  which  they 
believed  to  be  binding  upon  them.  Intimations 
had  been  given  that,  should  they  meet  with  inter- 
ruption, they  would,  at  all  hazards,  be  sustained  by 
the  military  force  of  the  State,  in  which  event,  if 
the  military  force  of  the  Union  should  have  been 
employed  to  enforce  its  violated  law,  a  conflict  must 
have  ensued,  which  would,  in  itself,  have  inflicted  a 
wound  upon  the  Union,  and  have  presented  the 
a;!pect  of  one  of  these  confederated  Stated  at  war 
with  the  rest.  Anxious,  above  all,  to  avert  this 
state  of  things,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  impressed 
with  the  deepest  comiction  of  my  own  duty,  to 
take  care  that  the  laws  shall  be  executed,  and  the 
faith  of  the  nation  preserved,  I  have  used,  of  the 
means  entrusted  to  the  Executive  for  that  purpose, 
only  those  which,  without  resorting  to  military 
force,  may  vindicate  the  sanctity  of  the  law,  by  the 
ordinary  agency  of  the  Judicial  tribunals. 

It  ought  not,  however,  to  be  disguised,  that  the 
act  of  the  Legislature  of  Georgia,  under  the  con- 
structions given  to  it  by  the  Governor  of  that  State, 
and  the  surveys  made,  or  attempted,  by  his  authori- 
ty, beyond  the  boundary  secured  by  the  treaty  of 
Washington,  of  April  last,  to  the  Creek  Indians,  are 
in  direct  violation  of  the  Supremo  Law  of  this  land, 
set  forth  in  a  Treaty,  which  has  received  all  the 
sanctions  provided  by  the  constitution,  which  wo 
have  been  sworn  to  support  and  maintain. 

Happily  distributed  as  the  sovereign  powers  of 
the  people  of  this  Union  have  been,  between  their 
General  and  State  Governments,  their  history  has 
already  too  often  presented  collisions  between  these 
divided  authorities,  with  regard  to  the  extent  of 
their  respective  powers.  No  instance,  however, 
has  hitherto  occurred,  in  which  this  collision  has 
been  urged  into  a  conflict  of  actual  force.  No 
pther  case  is  known  to  have  happened,  in  which  the 


application  of  military  force  by  the  Government  of 
the  Union  has  bren  prescribed  for  the  enforcement 
of  a  law,  the  violation  of  which  has,  within  any 
single  State,  been  prescribed  by  a  legislative  act  of 
the  State.  In  the  present  instance,  it  is  my  duty 
to  say,  that,  if  the  Legislative  and  Executive  Au- 
thorities of  the  State  of  Georgia  should  peraevere  in 
acts  of  encroachment  upon  the  territories  secured 
by  a  solemn  Treaty  to  the  Indians,  and  the  laws  of 
the  Union  remain  unaltered,  a  superadded  obliga- 
tion, even  higher  than  that  of  human  authority, 
will  compel  the  Executive  of  the  United  States  to 
enforce  the  laws,  and  fulfil  the  duties  of  the  nation, 
by  all  the  force  committed  for  that  purpose  to  his 
charge.  That  the  arm  of  military  force  will  be 
resorted  to  only  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  all 
other  expedients  provided  by  the  laws,  a  pledge  has 
been  given,  by  the  forbearance  to  employ  it  at  this 
time.  It  is  submitted  to  the  wisdom  of  Congress 
to  determine,  whether  any  further  act  of  legislation 
may  be  necessary  or  expedient  to  meet  the  emer- 
gency which  these  transactions  may  produce. 

JOUX  QUINCY  ADAMS. 

The  Message  having  been  read — 

Mr.  Bentojj  moved  the  reference  of  the  Mes- 
sage to  the  Judiciary  Committee.  At  first  he 
liad  thought  it  a  fit  subject  for  a  reference  to 
the  Committee  on  Indian  AfEiirs;  but  he  did 
not  now  think  so,  as  there  were  questions  in- 
volved in  the  Message  in  relation  to  the  en- 
forcement of  laws  and  treaties,  -which  required 
an  investigation  of  the  Judiciary  Comniittce. 

Mr.  Beeeiek  said  :  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Missouri,  that  tliis  Message,  and  the  ac- 
companj'ing  documents,  ought  not  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  be- 
cause they  involve  que-~tions  very  much  beyond 
the  hmits  of  those  which  are  ordinarily  and  ap- 
propriately assigned  to  that  comniittee.  I  dis- 
agree with  him  in  the  opinion  that  they  consti- 
tute a  proper  subject  of  refeicnce  to  tlie  Judi- 
ciary Committee  ;  and  so  perfect  is  my  rehaiice 
on  the  correctness  of  liis  judgment,  when  he 
shall  liave  directed  his  attention  to  the  varions 
subjects  of  this  Message,  that  I  shall  not  hesitate 
to  propose  a  diii'erent  reference,  in  the  confi- 
dence that  he  will,  on  further  reflection,  concur 
with  me  in  the  view  which  I  liave  taken  of  it, 
and  will  therefore  withdraw  his  motion. 

Sir,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
Message  now  before  us,  has  called  us  to  the  con- 
sideration of  various  questions,  in  their  nature 
grave,  important,  and  delicate. 

Ee  has  told  you  that  certain  officers  of  the 
State  of  Georgia,  acting  within  the  limits  of 
that  State,  and  under  the  authority  of  its  laws, 
have  violated,  according  to  his  construction  of 
it,  an  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Ee  has  told  you  that,  according  to  his  con- 
struction of  that  act,  he  is  authorized  to  arrest 
these  officers  thus  engaged  in  the  execution  of 
their  duty,  under  the  laws  of  the  State,  and 
within  its  limits,  and  to  bring  them  to  trial  be- 
fore the  judicial  tribunals  of  the  United  States, 
or,  at  his  direction,  to  employ  the  military 
forces  of  the  Union,  the  army  of  the  United 
States,  by  the  bayonets  of  its  regular  soldiery, 
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to  coerce  the  State  of  Georgia,  through  these 
ofScers,  to  submit  to  his  construction  of  this 
act,  and  his  opinion  as  to  the  rights  of  that 
State.  He  has  told  you  that  he  has  already  di- 
rected the  ai-rest  and  trial  of  these  officers,  as 
offenders  against  the  laws  of  the  United  States; 
and  before  any  decision  of  yours  can  operate, 
this  mandate  will  no  doubt  have  been  carried 
into  effect,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  arrest  of  the 
supposed  offenders.  lie  submits  to  you  the  in- 
quiry, whether  any  act  of  legislation  be  neces- 
sary on  the  part  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States ;  and  accompanies  this  inquiry  with  the 
declaration  of  his  determination,  under  a  sense 
of  higher  obligations  than  any  which  Congress 
can  impose,  if  in  his  view  it  shall  become  neces- 
sary, to  call  out  the  military  force  of  the  United 
States  to  carry  this  act  of  Congress  into  effect, 
according  to  Ms  understanding  of  its  meaning 
and  intent. 

Sir,  I  repeat  the  declaration.  The  questions 
presented  by  this  Message  are  grave,  important, 
and  delicate.  They  cannot  be  arranged  under 
tJie  head  of  the  duties,  appropriately  and  pecu- 
liarly assigned  to  any  one  of  the  standing  com- 
mittees of  this  House. 

Admitting,  as  in  deference  to  the  authority 
by  which  they  are  asserted,  we  are  bound  to 
do,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  this  inquiry,  that 
the  facts  stated  are  true,  the  first  question  pre- 
sented is  this : 

Does  the  case  stated  fall  under  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  Congress  referred  to  in  the  Mes- 
sage? Abstractedly  considered,  as  a  mere 
question  of  statutory  construction,  I  agree  that 
this  is  a  fit  subject  for  inquiry  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  But  another  question  immediately 
supervenes.  The  President,  in  the  same  Mes- 
sage, tells  you  that  he  has  already  taken  meas- 
ures to  submit  this  question  to  the  decision 
of  the  Judicial  tribunals  of  the  United  States. 
With  a  knowledge  of  this  fact,  is  it  proper  for 
us  to  give  our  sanction  to  the  use  of  the  military 
force  of  the  Union,  during  the  pendency  of  this 
Judicial  investigation?  I  apprehend  this  in- 
quiry transcends  the  limits  of  the  duties  assign- 
ed to  the  Judiciary  Committee.  It  would  bo- 
long  more  appropriately  to  a  committee  on  the 
state  of  the  Republic,  if  such  a  committee  existed. 

Excluding  the  idea  of  the  actual  pendency  of 
a  judicial  inquiry,  which  has  been  instituted 
under  the  orders  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  himself,  another  question  presents  itself, 
which,  in  my  view,  equally  transcends  the  limits 
of  the  duties  which  appropriately  belong  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee.     I  state  it  thus  : 

Is  the  resort  to  military  force,  he/ore  Judicial 
inquiry  is  7iad,  an  appropriate  mode  of  deter- 
mining the  rights  of  one  of  the  sovereign  States 
of  this  Confederacy  ?  The  question,  sir,  is  now 
comparatively  unimportant.  The  feeling  of  in- 
dignation, of  abhorrence,  which  such  a  measure 
would  excite,  would  be  so  strong,  so  universal, 
that,  happily  for  us,  no  man  in  the  times  in 
wliich  we  live,  would  dare  to  resort  to  it.  Or, 
if  he  had  the  audacity  to  do  so,  he  would  bring 


down  upon  himself  the  merited  execrations  of 
the  whole  American  people.  But  we  are  estab- 
lishing, so  far  as  may  depend  upon  us,  principles 
which  may  affect  the  future  destinies  of  this 
Republic;  and  our  experience  has  taught  us, 
how  promptly  precedents  are  resorted  to,  to 
sustain  assumptions  of  power. 

Another  question,  alike  grave,  presents  itself 
to  our  consideration,  and  it  is  equally  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  duties  of  any  of  the  standing  com- 
miHtees  of  this  House. 

If  the  line  of  conduct  which  the  State  and  its 
officers  are  bound  to  pursue,  is  prescribed  by 
law — if  the  United  States  has  a  risdit  to  judicial 
inquiry,  as  to  the  effect  and  operation  of  that 
law,  on  the  case  stated  in  the  Message,  Has  Tiot 
the  State  of  Georgia  an  equal  right  to  sucK 
judicialinqniry ?  Where  is  the  evidence  that 
she  shuns  it  ?  If  she  meets  the  investigation 
which  the  President  tells  you  he  has  dh-ected 
to  be  instituted,  are  her  officers  to  have  a  fair 
and  an  impartial  trial — the  privilege  which  is 
allowed  to  the  veriest  culprit — or  are  they  to 
encounter  it  under  the  previous  denunciation 
of  the  President  and  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  army  to  back  them  ? 

It  is  another  subject  of  grave  and  interesting 
inquiry,  which  every  lover  of  peace,  every 
friend  of  the  Union,  will  delight  to  pursue, 
whether  some  other  mode  may  not  be  devised, 
by  which  this  difficulty  may  be  adjusted,  with- 
out arraying  a  sovereign  State  of  this  Union 
against  the  Confederacy,  either  in  the  forum  or 
the  field.  If,  happily,  such  a  measure  can  be 
devised,  all  will  agree  that  it  ought  to  be  re- 
sorted to ;  and  yet  the  questions  necessary  to 
its  determination  are  beyond  the  sphere  of  the 
duties  of  any  standing  committee  of  this  House. 

There  is  yet  a  remaining  question,  full  of  im- 
portance to  every  member  of  this  Confederacy. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  has  announc- 
ed to  us  his  construction  of  an  Act  of  Congress, 
and  has  alleged  the  violation  of  that  Act,  by  the 
officers  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  acting  within 
her  limits,  and  under  the  authority  of  her  laws. 
He  has  declared  his  resolution  to  carry  that  Act 
into  effect,  according  to  the  construction  which 
he  has  given  to  it,  by  the  use,  if  it  shall  become 
necessary,  of  all  the  means  at  his  disposal.  He 
has  distinctly  announced  to  us  his  determina- 
tion, as  an  ultimate  resort,  to  avail  himself  of  the 
military  arm  of  the  Union. 

On  a  question  of  contested  right,  between  the 
United  States  and  the  State  of  Georgia,  which 
is  already  in  a  train  of  judicial  investigation  be- 
fore the  tribunals  of  the  Union,  under  his  im- 
mediate orders,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  considers  himself  authorized  and  bound, 
under  a  sense  of  higher  obligations  than  any 
which  you  can  impose,  to  send  the  army  of  the 
United  States  into  the  limits  of  the  State  of 
Georgia,  to  coerce  her  submission  to  his  wil! — 
to  his  interpretation  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States.  Sir,  if  such  an  exercise  of  power  may 
find  the  color  of  justification,  under  existing 
laws,  does  it  not  become  us,  as  the  guardians  of 
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tho  rights  of  the  States,  by  some  clear  and  ex- 
plicit act  of  legislation,  to  take  fronm  such  an  ex- 
ercise of  prerogative  the  shadow  of  pretence  ? 
I  submit,  then,  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri, 
and  to  this  House,  the  question,  -whether  this 
Message,  thus  involving  an  Inquiry  materially 
affecting  the  rights  of  the  States  and  of  the 
Union,  and  the  powers  and  tho  duties  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  ought  to  be  re- 
ferred to  any  of  the  ordinary  standing  commit- 
tees of  this  tlouse  ?  And,  believing,  as  I  do, 
that  a  committee  specially  constituted  for  the , 
purpose  of  this  inquiry,  will  most  effectually  ac- 
complish the  objects  which  every  one  should 
desire  to  attain,  the  ascertainment  of  truth,  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  the  preservation 
of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  States,  and  of 
the  Union,  I  move  that  the  Message  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  the  accom- 
panying documents,  be  referred  to  a  select  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  IToLMES  said,  that  it  seemed  that  part  of 
the  Message,  in  reality,  belonged  to  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee ;  that  another  part  belonged  to 
the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs;  and  that 
another  portion  fairly  belonged  to  the  Military 
Committee.  There  was  another  portion  of  this 
Message,  which  illustrated  an  opinion  which  Mr. 
H.  had  long  entertained.  lie  had,  for  a  long 
time,  considered  that  there  was  a  deficiency  in 
the  standing  committees,  and  that  another  ought 
to  be  added  to  those  which  already  existed  in 
the  Senate.  A  committee  to  decide  upon  all 
questions  between  the  States  and  the  United 
States,  would,  he  thought,  be  a  valuable  ad- 
dition ;  and  it  would  very  properly  receive  tho 
name  of  the  Committee  of  the  States.  He 
would  only  say,  that  he  was  sorry  any  collision 
should  take  place  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  any  of  the  State  Governments; 
and  a  question  of  such  a  nature  ought  rather  to 
be  referred  to  a  select  than  a  standing  committee. 

Mr.  BENTOif  observed,  that,  on  the  first  hear- 
ing of  the  Message,  he  had  thought  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  a  proper  reference ;  but,  on 
further  consideration  of  the  various  questions 
involved  in  that  document,  he  was  disposed  to 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  that 
the  proper  course  would  be  to  refer  it  to  a  se- 
lect committee.  He  would,  therefore,  with- 
draw the  motion  he  had  made. 

Some  further  conversation  took  place ;  when 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Haemsoji,  to  lay  the  Message 
on  the  table,  was  negatived — 18  to  26. 

The  question  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Beeeien' 
to  refer  it  to  a  select  committee  of  five,  was 
then  put,  and  carried. 

[The  following  additional  documents  on  this 
subject  were  communicated  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  on  a  subsequent  day,  and 
referred  to  the  same  committee. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States : 

■Washington,  Wi  Feb.,  182'7. 
I  communicate  to  Congress  copies  of  a  letter  from 


the  Governor  of  tho  State  of  Georgia,  received  since 
my  Message  of  the  5th  instant,  and  of  enclosures 
received  with  it,  further  confirmative  of  the  facts 
stated  in  that  Message. 

JOHN  QUIXCY  ADAMS. 

Executive  Department,  Georgia, 
ililledgeville,  2'ith  Januari/,  1827. 

Sir  :  As  the  otTicert!  of  Georgia,  engaged  in  the 
execution  of  their  duties  near  to  its  western  boun- 
dary, by  order  of  the  Legislative  and  Executive 
authority  of  tlie  State,  have  suffered  frequent  in- 
terruption from  the  Indians  of  the  Creek  nation, 
accompanied  by  indignities  and  insults  sufficiently 
aggravated,  and  arc  still  threatened  with  otliera  of 
more  violent  and  outrageous  character ;  and,  as 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  your  Agent  of  Indian 
Affairs  is  the  prime  mover  and  instigator  of  the 
same,  I  have  deemed  it  proper  to  lay  before  you  the 
enclosed  papers  in  support  of  that  belief,  and  to  ask 
the  favor  of  you  to  inform  me  if  that  officer  is  so 
acting  by  j'our  authority,  or  with  your  sanction  and 
countenance.  It  may  be  thought  painful  enough 
that  the  United  States,  whose  undoubted  right  it  is, 
shall  enter  into  controversy  with  Georgia  on  tho  va- 
lidity of  treaties,  and  tho  lawfulness  of  boundaries, 
trespasses  committed  on  the  one  side,  or  right  of 
sovereignty  violated  on  the  other,  with  the  remedial 
or  redressive  measures  demanded  by  either. 

It  is  not  to  bo  presumed  that  the  President  would 
transfer  the  sovereign  attributes  to  a  subaltern 
agent,  much  less  that  he  would  delegate  them  for 
the  annoyance  of  tho  people  of  Georgia,  for  insult 
to  their  public  functionaries,  for  invasion  of  their 
Territorial  rights,  and,  finally,  for  bloodshed. 

If  those  pon-ers  have  been  insolently  assumed  by 
such  subaltern,  for  such  purposes,  it  is  not  for  the 
Governor  of  Georgia  to  dictate  to  the  President  the 
measures  which  ought  to  follow,  as  well  in  vindica- 
tion of  the  honor  of  the  United  States,  as  in  repara- 
tion of  the  wrongs  done  to  Georgia.  The  President 
is  competent  to  judge  them,  and  the  Governor 
doubts  not  his  willingness  to  judge  them  rightly. 
With  great  consideration  and  respect, 

G.  M.  TROUP. 

The  President  op  the  United  States. 

Copi/  if  a  letter  from  Wiley  Williams  to  Governor 
Troup. 
llTH  District,  Carrol  County, 

January  22rf,  182Y. 
Sir  :  I  did  flatter  myself  that  I  should  have  beeu 
able  to  complete  ray  survey  without  troubling  you, 
or  being  troubled  by  the  Indians,  but  in  thisl  have 
been  deceived.  Eight  or  ten  lusty  fellows  rode  up 
to  my  camp  last  night,  with  a  letter,  written  by 
Crowell,  and  signed  by  several  Chiefs,  and  ordered 
me  to  desist  from  surveying  the  line  on  the  west 
side  of  the  new  treaty  line.  Mr.  Rogers,  who  sur- 
veys the  ninth  district,  and  who  will  be  the  bearer 
of  this,  was  broken  up  by  them  yesterday.  You 
will  know  best  what  measures  to  pursue  in  regard  to 
the  affair,  but  if  tho  survey  proceeds,  a  protection 
must  be  afforded  us,  and  that  must  be  sufficient  to 
protect  the  whole  frontier  line,  from  the  inter- 
section of  the  Cherokee  line  with  the  State  hne, 
to  Miller's  Bend.  There  is  about  one-fourth  ol 
my  district  that  lies  west  of  Bright's  line,  and  I 
yesterday  completed  my  meridian  lines  through  it. 
I  shall,  to-day,  commence  my  traverse  lines,  but, 
after  mature  reflection,  I  cannot  feel  myself  safe  in 
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crossing  Bright'a  line  at  present,  but  shall  proceed 
to  survey  that  part  which  lies  East  of  the  line,  and 
when  I  am  done,  I  shall  make  the  attempt  to  survey 
the  balance.  I  hope  by  that  time,  however,  a  suffi- 
cient protection  will  be  afforded.  Mr.  Rogers  can 
better  inform  you  than  I  can  by  writing. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Wiley  Williams. 
Creek  Nation,  Jan.  12,  1S2'7. 
To  {he  Surveyors,  running  the  land  West  of  the  line  of 
the  late  Treaty : 

Gentlemen: — ^We,  the  undersigned  Chiefs  and 
Head-men  of  the  Creek  nation,  having  learnt,  with 
great  regret,  that  you  are  engaged  in  surveying  the 
lands  West  of  the  line  of  the  late  treaty,  and  which 
was  not  ceded  by  that  treaty,  we  have  again  to  re- 
quest and  demand  of  you,  in  the  most  friendly 
terms,  that  you  will  desist  from  stretching  a  chain 
over  any  of  our  lands,  not  ceded  by  the  said  treaty  ; 
we  flattered  ourselves,  and  we  had  a  right  to  believe, 
the  stipulations  of  that  treaty  would  have  been 
friendly  observed  by  all  parties  concerned,  and  that 
our  former  differences  with  our  neighbors,  the  Geor- 
gians, would  have  been  finally  settled,  and  that  we 
would,  in  future,  live  in  the  strictest  friendship  in 
all  our  intercourse.  We  are  determined,  on  our 
part,  not  to  do  an  act  that  can  be  calculated  to 
give  offence,  but  are  right,  and  we  hope  they  will 
be  respected.     We  are  your  friends. 

Signed  by  Little  Prince,  Oakfusky  Toholo,  Spar- 
ner  Tustnugg  Hargo,    Easticharco  Chopco,  Wigas 
Horge,  Coche  Hodgo,  Charchus  Micue. 
Copy  of  a  letter  from  James  A.  Bogers,  District  Sur- 
veyor, to  Governor  Troup,  January  23,  1827. 
His  Excellency,  Governor  Troup  : 

Sir  :  Enclosed  you  will  find  a  copy  of  an  instru- 
ment of  writing,  which  was  handed  to  me  by  a  par- 
cel of  Indians,  on  the  21st  instant;  and,  after  I  read 
the  letter,  they  demanded  of  me  my  compass,  wliich 
I  had  to  surrender  to  them,  but  after  a  few  minutes, 
they  agi-eed  to  give  me  back  my  compass,  and 
would  come  with  me  over  the  new  Treaty  line, 
which  they  did,  and  threatened  me  very  severe  if  I 
should  be  caught  over  Bright's  line  again,  a  survey- 
ing. I  have  come  on  to  Mcintosh's  old  place,  and 
have  stopt  my  hands  until  I  hear  from  you.  If  you 
intend  to  give  me  assistance,  I  hope  you  will  take 
the  earliest  measure  to  get  it  to  me,  as  provision  is 
scarce,  and  my  hands  uneasy  to  go  home.  As  to 
the  number  of  men  it  will  take  to  guard  me,  I  am 
unable  to  say — my  situation  is  this:  There  is 
three  settlements  of  Indians  in  my  District  that 
have  in  them  about  ten  men ;  and  in  two  miles,  on 
the  Alabama  side,  there  is  a  large  town  that  I  am 
told  have  from  forty  to  fifty  warriors  in  it,  which 
is  to  be  placed  on  the  new  treaty  line  as  spies,  and 
prevent  the  land  from  being  surveyed;  and,  as  for 
further  information,  I  will  refer  you  to  Major  Pana- 
more,  the  bearer  of  this  express,  and  who  was  with 
me  when  the  Indians  stopt  me. 
Yours,  &c., 

JAMES  A.  ROGEKS,  D.  S. 

Geo.  M.  TROtJP,  Governor  of  Georgia. 


Wednesday,  February  7. 
The  Colonization  Society. 
Mr.  Chameebs  presented  the  memorial  of  the 
Colonization  Society,  stating  the  object  of  the 


society,  and  its  progress,  and  praying  that  Con- 
gress should  extend  to  them  such  assistance  as 
it  may,  in  its  wisdom,  think  proper.  Mr.  0. 
moved  its  reference  to  a  Special  Committee. 
The  memorial  was  read. 

Mr.  Hatne  said  he  seized  the  very  moment 
when  this  question  was,  for  the  first  time,  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate,  to  enter  his  protest  against 
the  right  of  the  Federal  Government  to  appro- 
priate the  money  of  the  people  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  colonies  abroad,  or  of  transport- 
ing, at  the  public  expense,  any  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  country  to  the  coast  of  Afri- 
ca, or  elsewhere.  At  the  "Very  threshold,  he 
denied  the  constitutional  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment so  to  act ;  and  if  they  had  the  power,  he 
should  still  deny  the  policy,  justice,  and  hu- 
manity, of  such  proceeding.  The  petition  of 
the  Colonization  Society,  which  had  been  just 
read,  calls  upon  this  House  to  do  two  things, 
neither  of  which  could  be  done,  without  an  en- 
tire departure  from  the  fundamental  principles 
and  settled  policy  of  this  country.  They  pro- 
pose,— 

1st.  That  the  United  States  shall  appropriate 
money  to  transport  to  the  coast  of  Africa  free 
persons  of  color,  "and  such  others  as  the  hu- 
manity of  individuals  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  may  hereafter  liberate."  And, 

2d.  That  the  United  States  should  take  into 
their  own  hands,  and  under  their  own  govern- 
ment and  protection,  the  colony  which  this  so- 
ciety has  established  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 

With  regard  to  the  first  object,  (said  Mr.  H.,) 
I  submit  that  it  only  relates  to  a  subject  with 
which  the  Federal  Government  can  have  noth- 
ing to  do,  but  which  it  wUl  be  extremely  dan- 
gerous for  them  to  meddle  with.  It  is  not  for 
me  to  admonish  this  House  of  the  impolicy,  in- 
justice, and  danger,  of  touching  a  subject  with 
which  the  feelings  and  interests  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  Union  are  so  closely  connected.  On. 
this  topic,  however,  (on  which  I  always  touch 
with  extreme  reluctance.)  I  should  not  now  en- 
large. I  must  be  permitted  to  say,  however, 
that,  of  all  the  extravagant  schemes  that  have 
yet  been  devised  in  this  country,  I  know  of 
none  more  wild,  impracticable,  or  mischievous, 
than  this  of  colonization  ;  and  should  a  fair  oc- 
casion ever  present  itself  I  shall  make  good  this 
assertion.  Avoiding,  however,  that  unpleas- 
ant topic,  I  will  bring  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  great  political  question  presented  by 
this  petition — that  of  establishing  Colonies 
abroad ;  and  I  will  ask  the  Senate  if  a  question 
of  graver  character,  or  of  greater  magnitude, 
could  possibly  be  submitted  to  their  considera- 
tion ?  And  I  will  put  it  to  them  to  say,  wheth- 
er they  are  now  prepared  even  to  entertain 
such  a  question  ?  I  do  not  know  to  what  part , 
of  the  history  of  the  world  we  are  to  look  for 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  colonial  system.  Col- 
onies, we  had  been  taught  by  the  experience 
of  otlier  countries,  and  especially  of  England, 
had  been,  at  all  times,  the  fruitful  source  of 
wars,  of  inj  ustice,  and  of  oppression.    They  were 
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fi  cnrso  not  only  to  the  culonies  themselves,  but 
nlso  to  the  mother  country.  It"  then,  the  colo- 
nial policy  had  heen  fatal  to  other  nations,  what 
argument  could  possibly  be  urged  in  favor  of 
its  adoption,  at  this  time,  by  xis,  whose  habits, 
institutions,  and  fundaiaental  princijjles,  oppose 
an  almost  insuperable  bar  to  all  foreign  connec- 
tions and  alliances  M-hatever  ?  But  ^-hen  it  is 
proposed  that  we  should  not  only  depart  from 
those  habits  and  principles,  but  that  we  should 
establish  a  colony  of  rude  and  untutored  people 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the 
continent  of  Africa,  the  proposition  needs  but 
to  be  stated,  to  make  its  extravagance  apparent. 
Even  this,  however,  is  not  the  view  of  the  sub- 
ject wliich  I  feel  disposed,  at  this  time,  to  press 
on  the  consideration  of  the  Senate.  I  will 
show,  from  the  official  documents  before  us, 
that,  whether  it  be  the  object  of  the  Coloniza- 
tion Society  or  not,  the  effect  of  their  engaging 
the  assistance  of  the  United  States  at  this  time, 
in  behalf  of  their  ill-advised  and  ill-fated  colo- 
ny, must  be  to  engage  this  country  in  a  war 
with  the  native  tribes  on  that  continent,  and  to 
involve  us  in  serious  difficulties  with  other  na- 
tions. It  is,  perhaps,  not  generally  known,  but 
I  have  the  evidence  of  the  fact  now  before  me, 
that  the  agents  of  this  Colonization  Society,  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  instead  of  being  employed 
in  peaceful  pursuits,  are  engaged  in  warlike  en- 
terprises ;  that  the  colony  has  been  organized 
into  military  corps  ;  and  that,  under  their  gal- 
lant leader,  the  Reverend  Dr.  Ashmun,  they 
liave  made  war  upon  the  Spaniards  and  the 
French,  as  well  as  on  the  natives ;  that  they 
have,  with  force  and  arms,  invaded  and  broken 
up  several  establishments,  have  made  numerous 
captives,  and,  in  short,  are  proceeding,  as  all 
such  colonies  always  will  proceed,  with  a  high 
hand,  to  extend  their  influence  and  power  by 
tlie  sword.  In  proof  of  these  assertions,  I  beg 
leave  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
documents  transmitted  to  Congress  by  the  Navy 
Department,  during  the  present  session.  In 
these  documents,  will  bo  found  a  correspond- 
ence between  Dr.  Ashmun,  the  agent  of  the 
Colonization  Society,  (and  Superintendent  of 
their  colony  at  Monrovia,)  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  from  which  I  will  now  read  a  few 
passages.  In  a  letter  from  Dr.  Ashmun  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  dated  Cape  Mesurado, 
Oct.  14,  1825,  ho  states,  in  substance,  that  the 
Spanish  schooner  Clarida,  owned  by  several 
merchants  of  Havana,  and  regularly  docu- 
mented, had  arrived  in  Liberia  Bay,  in  July, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  slaves  to  be  deliv- 
ered at  a  town  to  the  northward,  belonging  to 
a  man  named  Yellow  Will,  and  "subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  King  Bristol  "—that  an  English 
brig,  the  Tom  Cod,  also  arrived  in  October, 
and  the  Spanish  schooner  having  lost  her  an- 
chor, her  crew  went  on  board  of  the  English 
brig,  and  forcibly  took  away  an  anchor  and 
other  articles ;  in  consequence  of  which  unlaw- 
ful acts,  he  (Dr.  Ashmun)  having  received  the 
testimony  of  six  individuals,  determined  to  cap- 


ture the  Spanish  vessel,  and  obtained  of  Cap- 
tain  Potter,  (the  English  Captain,)  the  use  of 
his  brig  for  that  purpose.  Dr.  Ashmun  then 
proceeds  to  give  the  following  account  of  the 
expedition  : 

"  Tlio  military  of  tliia  colony  ia  organized  into  3 
corps  of  Independent  Infantry,  consisting  of  thirty- 
six  young  men,  and  a  corps  of  Artillerists,  consist- 
ing of  forty-eight.  From  the  former  I  made  a  re- 
quisition of  twenty-five  men,  to  act  under  Captain 
James  C.  Barbour,  their  commander,  and  their 
other  officers.  Twenty-two  Artillcriets,  under  Capt. 
F.  James,  the  commanding  officer  of  their  corps,  at 
my  request,  volunteered  to  attend  me  on  board  the 
Tom  Cod.  I  then  gave  Captain  Barbour  written 
instructions  to  proceed  the  same  evening  with  his 
force,  taking  two  days'  provisions,  to  the  mouth  of 
the  St.  Paul's  ;  sending  one  division  by  the  Stock- 
ton, in  boats,  and  conducting  the  other  along  the 
beach,  encamp  at  the  place  of  rendezvous  till  day- 
light on  the  eighth,  and  then  advance  by  the  beach 
upon  Digby,  awaiting  further  orders,  which  I  was  to 
send  him  from  the  brig.  But,  should  the  brig,  by 
any  accident,  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  pirates,  or 
pursue  her  out  to  sea,  he  was  to  seize  upon  the  fac- 
tory at  Yellow  Will's,  and  make  the  best  of  his  way 
back  with  the  prisoners,  slaves,  and  property,  cap- 
tured in  it.  In  this  young  officer's  prudence  and 
intrepidity,  arid  in  the  exact  discipline  and  firmness 
of  his  men,  I  knew  I  could  entirely  confide.  With 
the  twenty-two  volunteers  under  Capt.  Jame',  I 
went  on  board  the  Tom  Cod  at  4  o'clock,  taking 
along  two  carriage  guns,  and  a,  suitable  provision  of 
ammunition,  belonging  to  the  agency.  Of  these 
brave  fellows,  eight  had,  on  two  former  occasions, 
fought  at  my  side  for  nearly  three  hours,  in  our 
bloody  conflicts  with  the  natives ;  and  I  knew  they 
would  all  follow  wherever  it  might  be  necessary  for 
me  to  lead  them.  Their  number  was  greater  than 
the  crew  of  the  Spaniard  by  six  men,  and  our 
weight  of  metal  considerably  superior;  so  that 
there  is  little  doubt  had  we  fallen  in  with  the  pirate, 
that  she  must  have  been  taken.  But  it  was  not  our 
lot  to  engage  him.  During  the  night  I  had  brought 
the  brig  to  the  windward  of  Digby,  upon  which  we 
bore  down,  under  the  American  flag,  at  daylight  on 
the  morning  of  the  eighth,  ready  for  action.  The 
morning  was  thick,  and  it  was  not  until  half-past 
one  o'clock  that  I  was  able  to  ascertain  the  absence 
of  the  Clarida ;  whom,  I  afterwards  learned,  had 
not  communicated  with  the  shore,  nor  been  seen 
from  Digby,  since  the  robbery  of  the  brig.  Captain 
Barbour's  division  having  now  arrived,  I  landed 
with  five  men,  through  the  surf,  ordering  the  brig 
to  lie  off  and  on,  till  she  should  receive  a  signal 
to  return  to  Mesurado  ;  and,  at  a  few  minutes  past 
nine,  entered  Yellow  Will's  town ;  but  found  the 
factory  abandoned,  and  the  slaves  and  nearly  all 
the  property  gone.  I  soon  learned  that  the  whole 
had  been  conveyed  across  Poor  River,  a  broad  and 
deep  stream,  which  has  its  course  parallel  with  this 
part  of  the  coast,  and  at  only  two  miles  distance 
from  it.  Messengers  were  immediately  despatched 
to  King  Bristol  and  Will,  conveying  my  friendly 
assurances ;  but  insisting  on  the  immediate  delivery 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  all  the  slaves  and  property 
belonging  to  the  factory  into  my  hands.  In  reply, 
I  was  openly  informed,  that  both  refused  to  comply 
with  the  demand,  but  assured  secretly,  by  one  of 
the  head  men,  that  the  King  was  willing  to  see  me 
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seize  upon  the  concern,  provided  the  business 
could  be  so  managed  as  to  save  the  appearance  of 
treachery  to  their  customers,  on  the  part  of  himself 
and  his  people.  I  perceived  the  force  and  intention 
of  this  hint  at  once,  and  took  my  measures  accord- 
ingly. After  a  personal  interview  with  Bristol  and 
Will,  I  returned,  and,  with  twelve  men,  crossing 
the  Poor  Eiver  in  a  small  canoe,  which  could  carry 
bat  four  men  at  a  time,  soon  obtained  possession  of 
the  Spaniards,  at  a  town  situated  a  short  distance 
from  that  in  which  the  wreck  of  the  factory  was 
concealed.  In  the  mean  time,  I  had  perfectly  in- 
formed myself  of  the  exact  state  of  the  concern  at 
that  time.  T^o  of  the  four  Spaniards  left  ashore 
were  ill.  Goods  of  the  value  of  ninety  slaves  had 
been  already  advanced  to  the  country  dealers,  on 
which  only  fourteen  had  yet  been  received  at  the 
factory.  Goods  equal  in  value  to  about  six  hundred 
dollars  only,  remained  in  the  factory  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  eighth,  when,  in  the  confusion  caused  by 
the  alarm  at  daylight,  nearly  the  whole  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  country  people  ;  who,  under 
the  color  of  assisting  the  Spaniards  to  secure  their 
goods,  had  carried  them  off.  But  the  fourteen 
slaves  had  been  preserved.  None  of  the  four  Span- 
iards now  in  my  custody  were  on  board  the  Clarida 
at  the  time  of  her  committing  the  piracy  on  the 
fifth,  nor  had  communicated  with  her  since  that  act, 
and  there  was  not  even  presumptive  proof  that  the 
character  of  the  vessel  was  piratical,  by  the  laws  of 
Spain,  previous  to  the  perpetration  of  the  robbery 
of  that  date.  The  slaves  and  all  the  property  re- 
maining, were  surrendered  into  my  hands  by  the 
mate,  Zugaste,  at  three  o'clock,  on  the  ninth,  and 
the  four  Spaniards  discharged  from  custody,  on  the 
grounds  just  stated.  A  part  of  the  goods,  as  per 
the  accompanying  statement,  amounting  to  forty- 
three  dollars,  was  restored  to  the  mate,  for  the 
purpose  of  subsisting  himself  and  his  companions, 
till  an  opportunity  should  offer  to  take  passage  for 
some  other  part  of  the  world.  After  several  other 
deductions  for  expense,  as  per  the  same  statement, 
the  residue,  amounting  to  ninety-one  dollars  and 
fifty  cents,  was  equally  divided  between  the  captors 
and  the  tfnited  States.  A  quantity  of  spars,  be- 
longing to  the  schooner,  found  at  Will's  place,  were 
burnt,  and  the  rice  collected  at  the  factory,  which 
could  not  be  conveniently  brought  off,  was  distrib- 
uted among  the  natives." 

Thus  ends  the  bulletin  of  the  first  expedition 
of  the  Kev.  Dr.  Ashmun,  -whioli  resulted,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  the  invasion  of  the  territory  of 
King  Bristol,  the  forcible  possession  of  Yellow 
Will's  town  for  forty-eight  hours ;  the  capture 
of  five  Spaniards,  and  all  the  slaves  and  proper- 
ty belonging  to  their  factory ;  the  destruction 
of  a  quantity  of  spars  belonging  to  the  schooner, 
and  of  the  rice  collected  at  the  factory,  without 
any  other  object,  except  to  punish  a  Spanish  ves- 
sel, and  to  prevent  her  from  carrying  on  a  trade 
sanctioned  by  the  laws  of  Spain. 

The  next  military  expedition  is  related  in 
Dr.  Ashmun's  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  dated  Oape  Mesurado,  October  25th, 
1826,  in  which  he  states,  in  substance,  that, 
having  received  information  that  certain  slaves, 
destined  for  the  Spanish  schooner,  were  secreted 
at  a  French  factory,  on  the  St.  Paul's,  he  under- 
took a  military  expedition  against  that  place, 
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which  he  entered  in  the  ni^ht,  and  the  next 
morning  took  six  prisoners.  This  bulletin  con- 
cluded in  the  following  triumphant  style : 

"  The  whole  party  returning,  arrived  at  Monrovia, 
in  safety,  after  amost  fatiguing  expedition  of  twenty- 
five  hours ;  in  which  all  except  myself  and  a  guard 
of  seven  men  only,  including  the  boatmen,  had,  with- 
out sleep,  performed  a  forced  march  of  thirty-five 
miles,  through  a  pathless  country,  of  which  one- 
half  was  traversed  in  the  depth  of  night,  and  the 
oth^r  under  the  full  power  of  an  African  sun.  It 
gives  me  pleasure  to  add,  that  such  a  cheerful  zeal 
in  the  cause  of  African  emancipation  animates  this 
little  corps,  that  not  a  murmur  of  impatience  was, 
during  the  whole  time,  heard  in  the  ranks.  So 
inured  are  the  men  to  the  climate  of  their  adopted 
country,  that  not  an  individual  has  suffered  in  hia 
health  from  the  extreme  exposure  and  fatigue  of 
the  expedition;  and,  in  such  handsome  military 
style  was  the  affair  conducted,  that  the  very  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country  through  which  the  route  of  the 
party  lay,  were  scarcely  apprised  of  the  movement, 
before  its  termination,  in  the  return  of  the  people 
to  their  homes." 

It  has  been  said  of  certain  animals,  that, 
when  they  have  once  tasted  of  blood,  they  will 
be  satisfied  with  no  other  food.  And  thus  it 
was  with  the  reverend  and  gallant  leader  of 
the  colony  of  Monrovia.  His  appetite  once 
whetted  with  what  he  calls,  "  his  bloody  con- 
flicts of  nearly  three  hours  with  the  natives," 
and  his  "  zeal  once  excited  in  the  cause  of  Afri- 
can emancipation,"  he  appears  restless  and  dis- 
satisfied when  not  engaged  in  martial  enter- 
prises. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  next  expedition,  is  dated 
Cape  Mesurado,  Dec.  8,  1825,  and  relates  the 
particulars  of  the  capture  and  destruction  of  a 
French  Slave  Factory,  on  the  St.  Paul's,  five 
milfis  (direct  distance  )  from  the  Cape.  The 
occasion  of  this  expedition  is  stated  to  be  that 
"  five  of  the  men  liberated  at  Digby,  impelled 
by  an  innate  love  of  country,  had  absented  from 
the  establishment," — and  it  seems  had  been  ta- 
ken up  and  detained  at  this  French  factory. 
As  the  letter  is  short,  I  will  read  the  whole  of 
it. 

"  U.  S.  Agency  for  Recaptured  Africans, 

"  Cape  Mesurado,  Dec.  8th,  1825. 

"  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  another 
unforeseen  occurrence  has  placed  at  my  disposal 
the  large  additional  number  of  ninety-nine  Africans, 
whom  I  caused  to  be  released  from  their  irons  this 
morning  at  eight  o'clock  ;  and  whom  I  judge  to  be 
proper  objects  of  the  beneficent  provision  made  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  for  persons 
liberated  from  illegal  bondage,  under  the  laws  for 
suppressing  the  slave  trade.  On  the  fourth  of  No- 
vember, four  of  the  men  liberated  at  Digby  on  the 
ninth  of  the  preceding  month,  impelled  by  that  in- 
nate love  of  country,  which  none  of  the  vicissitudes 
of  life  can  extinguish  in  the  human  bosom,  deserted 
from  the  establishment,  passed  the  Mesurado  Eiver, 
and  disappeared  in  the  boundless  woody  region 
which  extends  to  an  unknown  distance  in  the  inte- 
rior. Knowing  that  if  not  speedily  brought  back, 
they  must  inevitably  terminate  their  desperate  en- 
terprise in  hopeless  slavery,  I  had  recourse,  without 
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delay,  to  every  means  for  their  reooyery  which  prom- 
ised to  Bucceed,  but  to  no  purpose.  Intelligence 
of  their  desertion,  with  the  offer  of  a  reward  for 
their  restoration,  was  immediately  conveyed  to  the 
different  tribes  in  friendly  correspondence  with  the 
settlement,  but  no  information  was  had  cf  the  fugi- 
tives, before  the  fifth  instant,  when  I  received, 
from  a  source  entitled  to  credit,  intelligence  that 
three  of  their  number  had  been  reduced  to  slavery 
and  loaded  with  chains  at  the  French  Slave  Factory, 
on  the  St.  Paul's,  five  miles  (direct  distance)  from 
the  Cape.  On  the  morning  of  the  sixth,  I  de- 
spatched three  men  to  demand  the  deserters  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States ;  and  to  inquire  by  what 
means  they  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  factors. 
The  demand  was  evasively  replied  to,  but,  in  answer 
to  the  Inquiry,  it  was  stated  that  two  Frenchmen, 
agents  resident  at  the  Factory,  had  bought  them. 
I  then  instructed  the  messengers  charged  with  the 
order,  to  repeat  it ;  they  did  so,  but  with  no  other 
effect  than  to  draw  from  the  two  factors  a  written 
declaration  of  their  purpose  to  detain  the  people 
indefinitely.  Finding  the  recovery  of  the  men  by 
mere  rational  methods  too  doubtful  to  justify  any 
further  delay,  which,  as  a  French  schooner  was 
lying  near,  ready  to  receive  slaves,  might  subject 
them  to  be  transported  in  a  very  few  hours  forever 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  obliged  to  regard  the  ground  taken  by 
the  Factory  as  that  of  virtual  defiance,  which  justi- 
fied, from  a  growing  concern,  founded  in  avarice 
and  iniquity,  the  apprehension  of  eventual  conse- 
quences fatal  to  the  benevolent  objects  of  this 
Agency,  I  had  no  hesitation  in  resolving  upon  the 
unpleasant  duty  of  forcibly  subverting  the  establish- 
ment altogether.  Captain  James  C.  Barbour,  of  the 
Infantry,  vriih  eighteen  men,  was  accordingly 
charged,  last  night  at  nine  o'clock,  with  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  service.  Two  boats  were  pro- 
vided, in  which  this  little  force  embarked  at  two 
o'clock  this  morning.  Ascending  the  Stockton, 
they  arrived  on  the  St.  Paul's  at  daybreak ;  twenty 
minutes  afterwards  the  men  were  landed  at  the  Fac- 
tory. In  ten  minutes  the  slaves,  to  the  number  of 
forty-three  men,  thirteen  women,  and  forty-three 
children  of  both  sexes,  (in  all  ninety-nine,)  were  in 
the  custody  of  the  ofliicer,  and  in  full  march  along 
the  beach  for  Monrovia.  The  boats  received  the 
invalids  and  feeblest  of  the  children,  and  stood 
along  shore  at  musket  shot  distance  abreast  of  the 
party  advancing  by  land.  The  whole  arrived  safely 
at  Monrovia,  at  eight  o'clock  the  same  morning, 
just  six  hours  after  the  setting  out  of  the  party,  and 
eleven  only  after  the  first  intimation  given  to  the 
ofiicer  who  so  handsomely  conducted  it,  that  its 
services  would  be  required.  Of  these  people, 
ninety-seven  are  in  perfect  health,  two  only  in  a 
feeble  condition,  caused  apparently  by  rigorous 
treatment.     Respectfully,  &c. 

J.    ASHMUN. 

"  P.  S.  In  the  number  of  persons  rescued  are  in- 
cluded the  three  deserters. 

"  The  Hon.  Samuel  L.  Southard, 
Secretary  U.  S.  Navy,  Washington  City,  XI.  S." 

Before  I  leave  these  letters,  I  must  notice 
one  or  two  other  points.  Dr.  Ashmun  states, 
in  his  letter  of  28th  October,  1825,  that  ho 
regarded  himself  as  undoubtedly  possessed  of 
the  right "  to  control  the  purchase  of  the  eighty 


slaves  destined  for  the  Clarida,"  and  that  he  had 
contracted  for  as  many  as  should  be  deUvered 
to  him,  at  ten  dollars  per  head,  which  sum  he 
considers  himself  entitled  to  receive  for  the 
United  States,  together  with  a  bounty  of  fifty 
dollars  for  each  of  them.  In  his  letter  of  22d 
January,  1826,  he  states  that  the  number  of 
slaves  captured  in  three  expeditions,  were  130. 
"  They  have  nearly  completed,"  says  he,  "  a  vil- 
lage, &o.  Every  individual  of  their  number  is 
in  perfect  health,  and,  as  an  assemblage  of  rude 
and  ignorant  people,  gathered  out  of  nearly 
twenty  different  tribes,  pursue  their  labor  with 
a  good  deal  of  spirit,  union,  and  stfccess." 

A  little  further  on,  he  adds  :  "  But  at  pres- 
ent it  would  be  the  height  of  imprudence  to 
suffer  them  to  want  the  constant  guardianship 
of  their  superintendents.  Several  have  already 
been  driven,  by  their  fears,  to  attempt,  and  a 
few  have,  it  is  thought,  effected  their  escape," 
&c.,  &c. 

In  Dr.  Ashmun's  letter  of  11th  December, 
1825,  he  states  "  that  the  French  factors,  whose 
establishment  at  St.  Paul's  was  broken  up,  have 
announced  their  intention  to  appeal  to  their 
Government  for  redress." 

Now,  from  these  documents,  Mr.  President, 
it  is  manifest  that  the  colony  at  Monrovia,  un- 
der Dr.  Ashmun,  have  made  war  upon  the 
Spaniards,  the  French,  and  the  natives — and 
it  is  absolutely  certain,  that  a  perseverance  in 
such  a  course  of  conduct,  must  inevitably  lead 
to  the  destruction  of  the  colony,  unless  the 
strong  arm  of  the  United  States  shall  be  inter- 
posed to  rescue  them  from  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  their  rashness  and  folly.  It  is  ex- 
pressly declared  by  Dr.  Ashmun,  that  "  he  has 
in  view  the  introduction  of  a  measure,  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  for  which  he  believes 
the  time  has  arrived,  and  of  which  the  object 
shall  be  entirely  to  abolish  the  slave  trade,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  native  authorities  along 
a  given  line  of  coast,  contiguous  to  the  agen- 
cy ;  "  and  his  proceedings  are  doubtless  intended 
to  prepare  the  way  for  "  that  measure."  The 
prisoners  taken  and  put  to  labor  under  "  super- 
intendents," (or,  as  we  should  call  them,  over- 
seers,) are,  doubtless,  found  to  be  very  conve- 
nient Jielps  in  a  colony  so  much  in  want  of 
physical  strength,  and  productive  labor.  No 
doubt  they  are  treated  as  kindly  as  such  "  a 
rude'ftnd  ignorant  people"  ought  to  be;  but  so 
little  gratitude  have  they  to  "  their  deliverers," 
that  they  are  only  prevented  from  "  effecting 
their  escape,"  by  the  "  constant  guardianship  of 
tlieir  superintendents." 

Let  it  not  be  said,  sir,  that  the  Colonization 
Society  are  not  justly  chargeable  with  these 
unwarrantable  proceedings  on  the  part  of  their 
agent.  They  have  sanctioned,  and  approved  of 
them.  It  is  true,  sir,  (and  I  am  sorry  to  be 
obliged  to  say  so,)  that  Dr.  Ashmun  is  also  the 
agent  of  the  United  States,  under  the  act  of  3d 
March,  1819,  for  transporting  captured  Africans 
from  the  United  States  to  their  own  country— 
an  act  which  never  authorized  the  slightest 
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connection  with  any  colony  in  Africa,  but 
which,  most  vmwarrantably,  has  been  so  used. 
Of  Dr.  Ashmun's  conduct,  however,  our  Gov- 
ernment has  formally  disapproved.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  ia  his  letter  of  10th  August, 
1826,  written  for  the  purpose  of  being  commu- 
nicated to  Dr.  Ashmun,  says : 

"  Should  it  appear,  hereafter,  that  some  of  the  re- 
captured Africans  have  been  taken  to  Trade  town, 
confined,  and  were  about  to  be  sold  again  into  slav- 
ery, and  that  Mr.  Ashmun  went  no  farther  than  was 
found  necessary  to  rescue  them,  his  conduct,  as  the 
agent  of  the  Government,  will  not  be  condemned.  So 
far  as  he  has  acted  for  the  Colonization  Society,  in  re- 
capturing the  Colonists,  he  will  look  to  that  society, 
both  to  explain  his  conduct,  and  be  justified  or  con- 
demned by  it.  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to 
the  previous  expeditions.  So  far  as  he  acted  as  the 
agent  of  the  society,  the  Government  does  not 
mean  to  interfere  with  his  responsibility  to  it.  But 
the  President  thinlvs  it  necessary  to  disapprove  of 
his  conduct  in  those  expeditions,  so  far  as  he  has 
any  connection  with  the  Government.  As  agent 
of  the  United  States,  for  a  specified  object,  he  had 
no  j  ustifiable  cause  to  break  up  establishments  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  the  owners  of  the  Clarida,  or 
any  other  persons,  and  to  take  the  people  found 
tliere  to  the  Agency,  to  be  maintained  at  the  pub- 
lic expense.  Our  Government,  in  establishing  the 
Agency,  had  one  object,  only,  in  view — to  provide 
a  place  to  which  Africans,  illegally  brought  into  the 
United  States,  or  lawfully  captured  by  our  cruisers 
upon  the  ocean,  might  be  carried,  and  taken  care  of, 
until  they  could,  with  propriety,  be  restored  to  their 
own  country,  tribe,  or  nation.  It  has  not  intended  to 
authorize,  nor  has  it  authorized,  a  forcible  and  war- 
like attack  upon  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  na- 
tion, with  a  view  to  suppress  the  slave  trade,  or  to 
accomplish  any  other  object,  no  matter  how  desir- 
able, to  advance  the  cause  of  humanity.  Tou  will, 
therefore,  furnish  to  Mr.  Ashmnn  a  copy  of  this 
letter,  that  he  may  see  the  light  in  which  his  con- 
duct is  viewed  by  the  Government.  He  has  made 
a  claim  for  the  bounty  allowed  by  the  third  and 
fourth  sections  of  the  act  of  Sd  March,  1819  ;  but 
it  cannot  be  granted.  The  case  of  Africans  liber- 
ated from  their  captors  on  the  shores  of  Africa, 
does  not  come  within  the  provisions  of  that  act. 
It  is  understood,  from  his  several  letters,  that  about 
170  Africans  were  liberated,  in  his  various  expedi- 
tions, and  brought  into  the  Agency,  and  are  now  on 
expense  there.  The  accounts  for  their  support  to 
this  time,  will  perhaps  be  paid ;  but  they  must  cease 
to  be  a  charge  to  the  Government,  and  restored  to 
their  tribes  as  speedily  as  possible,  or  supported  in 
some  other  mode.  The  fund  devoted  to  this  object 
is  now  much  reduced,  and,  unless  increased  by 
Congress,  will  not  bear  a  continuance  of  the  bur- 
den. Should  captures  be  made  during  the  year, 
recourse  must  be  had  to  another  appropriation,  to 
enable  the  Department  to  comply  with  the  law. 
For  the  same  reason,  the  reward  of  ten  dollars, 
offered  by  him  for  each  negro  delivered,  is  not  ap- 
proved. It  was  not  prudent,  nor  authorized  by  his 
instructions  from  the  Government." 

I  will  not  stop  to  comment  on  the  nice  dis- 
tinction here  taken,  which  adopts  for  the  Gov- 
ernment all  the  lawful  acts  of  Dr.  Ashmun,  and 
throws  all  the  rest  on  the  Colonization  Society. 


But,  I  must  remark,  that  the  society  seems 
very  willing  to  take  all  these  on  themselves : 
for,  at  the  celebrated  meeting,  at  which  this 
very  petition  had  its  birth,  the  thanks  of  the 
society  were  unanimously  given  to  Dr.  Ash- 
mun, for  the  "faithfulness,  zeal,  and  ability, 
with  which  he  has  fulfilled  his  duties  as  agent 
of  the  society ; "  and  that,  too,  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  all  the  facts  which  I  have  no- 
ticed. 

And  now  the  question  arises,  is  it  proper  for 
the  Senate  even  to  refer  to  a  committee,  or  to 
entertain,  for  a  moment,  this  petition,  em- 
bracing objects  so  important  and  so  question- 
able, and  coming  here  at  a  period,  and  mider 
circumstances,  which  forbid  a  calm  and  delib- 
erate examination  of  the  subject  ?  For  my  own 
part,  I  confess  the  claims  set  up  in  the  petition 
are  such,  that  I  should  at  no  time  be  willing 
even  to  consider  them.  The  mere  statement 
of  them  is  enough  for  me.  But,  if  gentlemen 
think  otherwise — if  they  should  think  that  the 
proposition  of  applying  the  national  funds  to 
transporting  colored  people  abroad,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  colony  in  Africa,  is  worthy  of 
consideration,  still  I  would  submit,  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  received  and  considered  at  this 
time.  The  session  has  nearly  passed  away — 
but  two  weeks  more  remain.  This  subject  can- 
not be  finally  acted  on.  And  why,  there- 
fore, should  we  embarrass  ourselves,  create 
needless  excitement,  and  waste  the  precious 
time  of  this  House,  on  an  odious  and  most  un- 
profitable subject?  I  hope,  sir,  the  petition 
wiU  be  laid  on  the  table,  and  I  shall  make  you 
that  motion  as  soon  as  gentlemen,  who  may 
desire  to  explain  their  views,  shall  have  been 
heard. 

Mr.  Cbandleb  inquired  by  whom  the  me- 
morial was  signed :  and,  on  examination,  it 
was  found  that  no  signature  was  attached  to  it. 

Afr.  King  said  he  believed  it  was  a  rule  of 
the  Senate,  that  a  member  must  present  a  me- 
morial or  petition  as  his  own,  or  it  must  be 
signed  by  the  petitioner  or  memorialist.  There- 
fore, if  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  did  not 
assume  it,  he  did  not  see  how  the  Senate  could 
act  upon  it,  as  it  was  not  possible  to  determine 
whence  it  came,  not  being  signed. 

Mr.  CnAMBERS  was  not  disposed  to  assume 
the  memorial  as  his  own ;  stiU,  he  considered 
that,  as  it  was  entitled  the  memorial  of  the 
Colonization  Society,  and  that  society  being 
well  known,  he  thought  it  sufficiently  plain 
whence  the  document  came.  In  answer  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama,  Mr.  C.  could  give 
assm-ance,  that  this  actually  was  the  memorial 
of  the  Colonization  Society. 

Mr.  Beekien  said,  the  objections  extended  a 
little  further.  It  was  the  petition  of  a  body  of 
persons  who  had  really  no  legal  existence.  If 
it  had  been  the  petition  of  an  individual,  and 
the  member  presenting  it  could  verify  his  hand- 
writing :  or,  if  the  individuals  forming  that  so- 
ciety had  placed  their  names  to  this  memorial, 
the  Senate  might  act  upon  it.    But  the  petition 
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of  no  body,  without  a  legal  existence,  could  be 
sustained  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  OnAMBBES  answered  the  objections  of 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia.  He  thought  that 
no  rule  of  the  Senate  ought  to  exclude  any  citi- 
zen, or  body  of  citizens,  from  presenting  their 
wishes  to  the  Senate,  unless  that  rule  was  ex- 
erted for  some  useful  purpose.  The  rule  was 
made  to  preserve  the  Senate  from  deception, 
and  to  guard  against  entertaining  petitions 
from  fictitious  applicants.  But  it  was  suflEicient 
if  the  petition  was  vouched  for,  and  the  style 
in  which  it  was  worded  was  unexceptionable. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  South  Carolina,  in  commenting 
on  the  memorial,  observed  that  it  was  before 
the  Senate  without  any  solid  form.  It  was  a 
mere  name,  and  no  person  was  designated  by 
it,  to  whom  an  appropriation  might  be  given, 
should  Congress  see  fit  to  make  it.  It  was  the 
duty  of  Congress  to  know  who  to  refer  to,  and 
who  was  responsible:  but  as,  in  this  matter, 
no  one  was  known,  and  as  privileges  or  dona- 
tions could  not  be  granted  to  a  mere  name,  he 
thought  the  Senate  could  not  act  upon  the  me- 
morial. In  continuance,  he  gave  a  slight  glance 
at  the  history  of  the  origin  and  the  progress  of 
the  society,  and  alluded  to  the  proceedings  at 
the  late  meeting  in  the  Representatives  Hall, 
at  which,  he  remarked,  it  had  been  stated  that 
the  object  of  the  society  was,  to  transport,  an- 
nually, to  Africa,  6,000  free  blacks,  which,  it 
was  said,  would  cost  1,040,000  dollars;  and 
this  was  to  be  given,  although,  but  a  few  days 
since,  they  could  hardly  afford  to  reduce  a  few 
hundred  thousand  dollars  on  the  Salt  tax. 
But  he  saw  another  object  in  all  this,  which 
must  be  connected  with  the  colonization  of  the 
free  blacks,  and  which  he  did  not  wish  to  touch 
upon.  The  free  blacks,  he  thought,  would  be 
better  where  they  were,  than  to  send  them  to 
Africa,  and  he  was  opposed  to  the  scheme. 
There  was  more  designed  by  this  application, 
than  appeared  on  the  face  of  it.  It  was  an  en- 
tering wedge,  which  he  should  oppose.  He, 
therefore,  moved  that  the  memorial  Be  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  Chair  then  observed,  that  it  would  refer 
the  Senate  to  a  rule  by  which  discussion  was 
prohibited  on  a  question  to  be  decided  by  the 
Chair.  It  ought  to  have  been  mentioned  be- 
fore. The  decision  of  the  Chair  was,  that  no 
petition  could  be  acted  upon,  unless  signed,  or 
written  in  the  presence  of  the  member,  or  un- 
less the  handwriting  was  averred  by  the  mem- 
ber presenting  it.  Such  was  the  rule  in  Jeflfer- 
son's  manual. 

Mr.  Chambers  said  he  could  not  take  it  upon 
himself  to  aver  it ;  and  (after  some  further  con- 
versation on  the  subject,) 

The  papers  were,  for  the  present,  withdrawn. 

Payment  for  Slaves  deported  ly  the  British  dur- 
ing the  late  War. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Beeeien,  the  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  settlement  of  claims  under  the  first 
article  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  was  taken  up, 


and  having  been  read  a  second  time,  its  objects 
and  details  were  briefly  explained  by  Mr.  Bee- 

EIEN. 

Mr.  CnANDLEE  inquired  what  was  the  object 
of  the  provision  in  the  10th  section,  in  relation 
to  the  investment  of  the  fund  in  four  per  cent. 
stock. 

Mr.  Holmes  observed  that,  as  it  would  he  a 
considerable  period  before  the  sum  would  be 
paid  to  the  claimants,  it  was  considered  desir- 
ous that  the  money  should  not  lie  unproduc- 
tive. 

Mr.  Chambees  observed  that  the  benefit  would 
be  derived  by  the  claimants,  who  would  receive 
their  claims  with  interest. 

Mr.  Kino  objected  to  the  power  given  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  invest  the  money 
in  stock,  as,  when  the  claimants  came,  and  de- 
manded their  respective  amounts,  where  would 
the  money  be?  It  would  be  invested:  and 
would  they  be  satisfied  to  receive  stock!  The 
stock  might  at  that  time  be  depreciated;  and,  if 
they  took  it,  instead  of  being  gainers,  they  might 
lose  by  the  investment.  He  was  fearful  that  the 
money  of  the  claimants  would  be  swallowed  up 
by  the  complicated  means  of  transacting  the 
business.  He  should  prefer  the  simple  process 
to  all  this  machinery ;  and  he  was  afraid  that 
three  Commissioners,  with  salaries  of  three 
thousand  dollars,  and  a  Secretary  and  Clerk, 
would  rather  impede  than  advance  the  inter- 
ests of  the  claimants. 

Mr.  Holmes  said  he  had  objected,  like  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama,  to  the  Board  of 
Commissioners.  But  that  gentleman  proposed 
no  other  method ;  and  how  then  should  they 
come  I  at  any  improved  mode?  The  money 
must  oe  distributed,  and  it  was  necessary  that 
somebody  should  be  charged  with  that  duty. 
The  claimants  themselves  could  not  do  it ;  and 
it  was  plain  that  somebody  must  be  appointed. 
It  had  been  proposed  in  the  committee,  to  ap- 
point but  one  Commissioner ;  but  the  question 
arose,  whether  the  claimants  would  he  satisfied 
with  the  decisions  of  one  Commissioner;  it  was 
thought  that  they  would  not,  and  it  was  deemed 
better  to  appoint  three,  to  serve  for  two  years. 
It  was  now  pretty  well  ascertained  that  the 
duties  of  the  Commission  would  last  about  two 
years ;  and  the  question  is,  whether  the  money 
due  these  claimants,  and  now  in  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  shall  lie  idle,  or  shall  he  em- 
ployed in  a  productive  manner;  whether  the 
United  States  shall  take  the  money,  and  pay  the 
claimants  four  per  cent,  for  the  use  of  it,  or  shall 
invest  it  in  four  per  cent,  stock  ?  Of  course,  if 
the  claimants  are  not  hereafter  willing  to  take 
the  stock,  the  United  States  will  pay  them  the 
money.  It  will  not  force  them  to  take  depre- 
ciated stock. 

Mr.  Smite,  of  Maryland,  had  no  idea  of  mak- 
ing the  United  States  the  parties  in  a  petty  stock 
operation.  The  bill  was  to  give  the  claimants 
power  to  come  to  the  Treasury  and  claim  their 
dividends,  and  four  per  cent,  upon  them.  Why 
was  the  Government  to  be  involved  in  this 
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trouble?  It  was  never  done  to  mercaatile 
claimants,  who  never  received  the  interest  on 
their  claims.  The  Government  did  not  want 
to  take  this  money  as  a  loan ;  why,  then,  was 
this  provision  made,  and  why  was  it  proposed 
to  make  a  very  difficult  matter  of  one  that  was 
clear  in  itself?  To  remove  this  difficulty,  he 
would  move  to  strike  out  the  last  section  of  the 
hill. 

Mr.  SiLSBEE  thought,  if  the  United  States 
wanted  the  money,  it  would  he  perfectly  proper 
to  retain  it  in  the  Treasury,  and  pay  an  interest 
on  it  of  four  per  cent. ;  but,  should  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  invest  the  money  in  stock, 
and,  when  called  foi',  that  stock  should  be  at 
a  discount,  would  it  not  be  productive  of  much 
difficulty  and  discontent? 

Mr.  Beeeien  said,  that  the  gentleman  who 
made  the  motion  was  mistaken.  He  had  prob- 
ably not  read  the  bill.  He  seemed  to  suppose 
that  the  bill  enforced  upon  the  United  States 
the  alternative  of  either  taking  the  money,  and 
giving  four  per  cent,  interest,  or  of  investing  it 
in  four  per  cent,  stock.  But  it  was  not  so.  On 
the  contrary,  it  left  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  the  choice  of  doing  the  one  or  the 
other,  or  neither,  as  he  should  see  fit.  Did  the 
United  States  want  the  money  ?  Then  take  it, 
and  pay  the  four  per  cent.  If  they  did  not  want 
it,  then  invest  it  in  some  stock  that  shall  yield 
four  per  cent.,  and  let  the  claimants  have  the 
benefit  of  it.  The  only  object  of  this  provision 
was,  to  make,  if  possible,  some  exertion  of  the 
powers  of  Congress  for  the  benefit  of  these  claim- 
ants, and,  if  possible,  to  the  advantage  of  the 
United  States.  "VVhy  should  the  discretionary 
power  be  taken  from  the  bill  in  which  it  was 
inserted  for  the  benefit  of  the  claimants,  who 
had  been  long  enough  deprived  of  their  prop- 
erty, and  ought  to  he  given  every  advantage 
possible?  He  would  repeat,  that  it  was  not 
obligatory  upon  the  United  States  to  follow 
either  of  the  courses  pointed  out.  "When  the 
last  section  of  this  bill  was  framed,  he  (Mr.  B.) 
was  desirous  to  ensure  this  little  boon  to  tlie 
claimants,  in  addition  to  the  share  they  would 
receive  on  the  division  of  the  fuud  allotted  for 
their  payment.  If  the  Senate  approve  of  it,  he 
should  be  gratified.  . 

Mr.  Smith,  of  South  Carolina,  thought  the 
10th  section  ought  to  be  stricken  out.  The 
United  States  did  not  want  to  loan  the  money : 
part  of  it  had  been  already  paid,  and  he  had 
understood  that  the  United  States  had  com- 
muted with  the  United  States  Bank  for  eleven 
percent.  Why  should  this  be  ?  Why  not  let  the 
Commissioners  give  the  interest  and  profit  on  this 
sum  due  the  claimants  to  them  ?  Why  should 
not  the  Commissioners  give  to  each  claimant  a 
draft  on  each  branch  bank  of  the  State  in  which 
he  resides,  for  the  principal  and  interest  in  full, 
from  the  time  the  money  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  United  States  ?  The  gentleman 
from  Georgia  had  stated  that  the  provision  was 
not  imperative ;  and  that  the  course  to  be  taken 
was  discretionary.    But,  be  believed,  that,  if 


the  provision  was  retained  the  claimants  would 
receive  their  shares  in  stocks,  and  whether  it 
was  depreciated  or  not,  was  a  chance  which 
they  would  risk.  Some  immediate  application 
ought  to  be  made,  as  the  claimants  had  lain  out 
of  their  money  ten  years,  and  it  seemed  to  him 
high  time  they  should  receive  their  money. 

Mr.  Johnston,  of  Louisiana,  commented  at 
some  length  on  this  motion,  observing  that  two 
plans  had  suggested  themselves  to  the  commit- 
te#that  reported  this  bill.  One  was  to  deposit 
the  money  in  the  Treasury,  and  employ  it  as 
well  as  possible,  and  the  other,  to  invest  it  in 
some  productive  stock.  A  large  sum  of  this 
money  having  already  been  paid  to  this  Gov- 
ernment by  the  British  Minister,  it  was  thought, 
as  some  time  would  elapse  before  it  reached 
the  claimants,  in  the  mean  time  it  had  better 
be  invested.  For  his  own  part,  he  had  consid- 
ered that  a  portion  of  the  money  paid  over 
now,  would  be  more  acceptable  than  a  delay 
until  the  whole  of  the  claims  should  have  been 
investigated.  As  the  whole  amount  of  the 
claims  were  about  1,500,000  dollars,  and  as 
1,200,000  had  been  received,  there  could  be  no 
risk  in  paying  Y5  per  cent,  on  the  claims  im- 
mediately ;  or,  to  put  it  lower,  he  thought  even 
sixty  per  cent,  in  hand  would  be  more  satisfac- 
tory than  to  wait  the  fl.nal  decision  of  the  Com- 
missioners. The  whole  of  the  claim  was,  as  he 
had  said,  one  million  and  a  half;  and,  if  the  inter- 
est were  computed,  it  would  be  about  two  mil- 
lions and  a  half.  But  the  claimants  would  be 
well  satisfied  with  their  principal.  There  were 
many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  settlement. 
It  would  be  very  difficult  to  decide  upon  the 
number  of  slaves  carried  away ;  it  would  also 
be  for  the  Commissioners  to  fix  on  what  sort  of 
evidence  would  be,  in  their  view,  satisfactory. 
This  would  cause  a  long  period  to  elapse  before 
the  whole  could  be  decided  upon ;  and  he  had 
ascertained  that,  in  the  mean  time,  a  part  of 
the  sum  would  be  acceptable  to  the  claimants. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  South  Carolina,  inquired  what 
the  difiference  would  be,  whether  the  dollars 
were  paid  here,  or  in  England  ? 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Maryland,  said  that,  if  the  dol- 
lars were  obtained  here,  they  would  be  worth 
100  cents ;  while,  in  England,  their  value  was 
110  cents. 

Mr.  White  did  not  like  the  alternative  in  the 
10th  section.  The  course  ought  to  be  fixed  on 
by  Congress.  Every  officer  of  the  Government 
should  have,  in  all  payments  of  money  entrust- 
ed to  him,  some  specific  directions.  They 
ought  to  know  now  whether  this  sum  was  for 
the  use  of  the  United  States,  or  whether  held 
in  trust.  If  the  money  was  laid  out  in  stock 
would  the  claimants  take  it  ?  If  it  was  to  be 
considered  the  money  of  the  United  States, 
then  let  them  take  it,  and  pay  the  claims  with 
four  per  cent,  interest,  when  the  certificates 
were  presented.  If  it  was  to  be  invested  in 
stock,  the  section  ought  to  provide  for  the  sale 
of  this  stock.  As  to  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  he  thought  the  Government  and  the 
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bank  two  distinct  things.  Suppose  the  bank 
had  made  a  purchase  of  bills  of  exchange — 
whether  from  our  Government  or  the  British 
Minister,  the  bank  had  the  benefit  of  it ;  it  was 
a  bank  operation,  and  interested  the  United 
States  no  farther  than  as  stockholders  in  the 
institution.  If  the  Government  made  any  thing 
he  should  entirely  agi-ee  with  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina,  that  it  ought  to  be  paid 
to  the  claimants:  but  it  was  not  so.  He 
thought  that  the  project  of  paying  70  per  cent, 
was  not  practicable.  It  could  not  be  done  until 
the  claims  were  all  ascertained,  as,  until  then, 
it  was  impossible  to  decide  how  much  each  one 
should  receive.  The  definitive  list  did  not,  he 
believed,  comprise  aU  the  claims.  When  they 
were  fully  decided  npon,  all  the  claimants 
would  come  foward  and  receive  their  propor- 
tions of  the  dividend.  How  much  it  would  be, 
was  uncertain;  it  might  be  50,  and  it  might  be 
100  per  cent. ;  and,  if  it  should  pay  the  whole 
principal,  and  20  per  cent,  interest,  so  much 
the  better.  He  found  no  fault  with  the  bOl ; 
if  he  had  been  disposed  to  recommend  any 
thing,  it  would  be  that  the  old  commissioner, 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  all  the  details 
of  the  subject,  and  could,  in  a  shorter  time,  set- 
tle the  questions  which  would  arise  in  this  in- 
vestigation of  these  claims,  than  persons  unac- 
quainted with  them,  should  be  re-appointed. 
He  was  very  willing  that  the  claimants  should 
receive  an  interest  on  their  money ;  but  he  did 
not  approve  of  leaving  the  disposal  of  the  mon- 
ey to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Tazewell  said,  that  the  motion  to  strike 
out  the  tenth  section  did  not  stand  alone. 
There  was  another  motion,  which,  although 
not  now  before  the  Senate,  had  been  touched 
upon,  and  was,  therefore,  open  to  comment. 
He  meant  the  proposition  to  pay  VS  per  cent, 
of  the  claims.  "What  were  the  facts  ?  The 
Government  of  Great  Britain  having  acknowl- 
edged itself  indebted,  not  to  the  Government, 
but  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  the 
Government  assumes  the  character  of  a  re- 
ceiver for  those  citizens.  In  discharge  of  the 
obligation.  Great  Britain  had  already  paid  a 
certain  sum,  and,  no  doubt,  would  pay  more. 
It  belongs  to  the  United  States  to  provide  some 
method  for  paying  this  money,  in  just  propor- 
tion, to  the  claimants.  This  bill  was  to  pro- 
vide for  that  distribution.  He  thought  it  en- 
cumbered with  too  much  machinery,  which  he 
would  notice  hereafter.  It  was  supposed  that 
the  claims  could  not  all  be  settled  until  by  the 
end  of  next  Congress ;  and,  meanwhile,  it  was 
proposed  that  the  money  should  be  invested. 
During  that  period,  the  United  States  would 
have  this  large  sum  of  money  in  the  Treasury, 
in  which  they  have  no  direct  interest;  and, 
really,  it  could  not  be  doubted  that  justice 
would  dictate  its  being  applied  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  profit  to  the  claimants.  This  was  the 
course  pointed  out  in  courts  of  justice  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  and  was  founded  on  princi- 
ples of  justice,  that,  where  money  was  in  the 


hands  of  the  court,  and  it  was  ascertained  who 
was  the  rightful  owner,  it  should  not  be  kept 
unproductive,  but  should  be  so  applied  as  was 
best  for  the  interest  of  the  person  who  should 
finally  be  decided  to  be  its  owner.  The  prin- 
ciple, then,  was  plain,  and  the  question  was, 
how  should  it  be  applied?  Could  it  be  em- 
ployed by  the  United  States?  He  believed 
there  was  no  doubt  that  it  could ;  there  was, 
he  believed,  three  millions  of  the  public  debt 
due ;  and  why  not  pay  it  ?  Why  not  apply 
this  money  for  our  own  purposes,  and  then  pay 
to  the  claimants  the  interest  for  its  use  ?  Or, 
why  not  lay  it  out  for  stock  of  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  and  redeem  it  at  six  per 
cent.?  Thus,  the  Government  would  make 
two  per  cent.,  and  four  per  cent,  would  be 
made  for  the  claimants.  Indeed,  he  thought 
the  interest  to  be  paid  them  might  be  put 
higher.  The  Government  were  borrowing 
money  at  five  per  cent. ;  and,  it  seemed  to  him, 
that  it  would  be  peculiarly  hard  if  they  could 
allow  but  four  per  cent,  on  this  money,  which 
might  be  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  forced  loan. 
But,  it  had  been  said,  that  it  would  be  benefi- 
cial to  the  claimants,  to  give  them  sixty  per 
cent,  on  their  claims,  at  once.  He  should  be 
willing  to  agree  to  this,  if  he  thought  so :  but, 
it  appeared  to  him,  that  it  would  be  rather 
injurious  than  beneficial,  if  it  was  at  all  prac- 
ticable. It  certainly  appeared  to  him  that  this 
would  be  productive  of  partiality,  and  conse- 
quent discontent.  The  payment  of  the  claims 
would  then  be  according  to  chance,  or,  per- 
haps, the  caprice  of  the  Commissioners.  The 
claims  would  not  come  in  at  the  same  time ;  as 
they  were  presented,  they  would  be  docketed ; 
and  why  should  one  be  paid  his  claim  eighteen 
months  before  the  other,  merely  because,  by 
chance,  it  was  on  the  first  part  of  the  docket  ? 
Besides,  Mi-  T.  thought,  with  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee,  that  it  was  entirely  uncertain 
what  the  amount  to  be  paid  might  be ;  and,  it 
might  happen,  after  all  the  claims  were  pre- 
sented, that  the  claimants  would  not  be  enti- 
tled to  more  than  thirty  per  cent.  And,  sup- 
pose one  claimant  were  to  apply  at  an  early 
period,  and  obtain  his  seventy-five  per  cent., 
while,  afterwards,  it  should  turn  out  that  they 
had  paid  him  more  than  his  share,  how  could  it 
be  forced  from  him  ?  He  would  argue  that  he 
had  a  vested  right  in  the  money  which  they 
had  paid  him,  under  an  act  of  Congress,  and 
that  he  neither  could,  nor  would,  refund  the 
money.  The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  had 
said,  that  the  amount  was  ascertained;  and 
that  a  certain  portion  could  safely  be  paid  now. 
But  it  was  not  so.  He  knew  that  $1,500,000 
made  the  whole  of  the  definitive  list ;  but,  in 
the  bill,  as  well  as  in  the  treaties,  there  was  a 
provision  for  claims  not  included  in  that  list. 
He  did  not  know  what  their  amount  would  be : 
it  might  be  large,  and  it  might  be  small ;  but 
it  certainly  was  not  safe  to  put  them  out  of 
view,  in  paying,  summarily,  a  portion  of  the 
fund  to  those  claimants  now  known.     A  great 
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many  questions,  of  serions  import,  ■would  re- 
quire settlement  by  tlie  Board  of  Commission- 
ers, before  a  single  certifloate  could  be  issued. 
Tliese  reasons  induced  him  to  oppose  tbe  mo- 
tion to  strike  out  the  tenth  section ;  and,  as  to 
the  payment  of  seventy-five  per  cent.,  he  could 
easily  see  that  it  would  be  of  great  advantage 
to  those  Vfho  would  be  paid  first;  and,  as 
easily,  that  it  would  be  great  injustice  to  the 
other  claimants. 

Mr.  Holmes  said,  that  the  case,  to  him,  ap- 
peared a  very  clear  one.  The  section  did  not 
enjoin  it  as  a  duty  upon  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  invest  the  money  in  four  per  cent, 
stocks,  but  left  it  to  the  discretion  of  that  offi- 
cer, either  so  to  invest  it,  or,  if  the  United 
States  retained  it,  the  Government  were  to  pay 
the  4  per  cent.  As  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia had  said,  it  was  an  established  usage, 
where  money  was  held  in  trust  by  public  au- 
thorities, to  apply  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
yield  an  interest  to  the  owner.  Why,  then, 
should  it  not  be  done  ?  It  was  of  no  impor- 
tance, and  not  worth  disputing  about,  that  the 
United  States  received  a  profit,  so  that  the 
claimants  received  the  four  per  cent. 

Mr.  Tazewell  said,  that  when  the  Conven- 
tion had  been  appointed  by  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, a  definitive  list  was  to  be  presented. 
But  many  "bona  fide  claimants  were  not,  through 
error,  or  some  other  reason,  included  in  the 
list;  and  the  Government  of  Great  Britain 
would  not  include  in  the  treaty  any  person  not 
named  in  that  list.  One  of  these  cases  was 
that  of  a  gentleman  of  New  Orleans.  The 
treaty  lately  made,  did,  however,  make  pro- 
vision for  those  not  included  in  the  list.  Thus 
it  was  highly  improper  to  make  any  disposition 
of  this  matter,  until  the  Commissioners  had 
decided  on  the  full  amount  of  the  claims. 

After  a  few  observations  from  Messrs  Cham- 
bers, and  Smith,  of  Maryland,  the  question  on 
striking  out  the  tenth  section,  was  taken,  and 
negatived — 16  to  21. 

Mr.  Tazewell  moved  to  strike  out  the  word 
fhree^  and  to  insert  in  its  stead  the  word  one  ; 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  one  Commis- 
sioner, instead  of  three. 

Mr.  T.  said  that  he  did  not  see  the  necessity 
of  all  the  machinery  that  had  been  attached  to 
the  bill.  The  difiioulties  attending  the  object 
to  be  effected  by  it  were  only  increased,  as  a 
multiplication  of  screws  and  puUies  always  in- 
creased the  friction  of  the  machinery,  and  con- 
sequently lessened  the  power  of  the  machine. 
He  did  not  conceive  that  three  men  were  ne- 
cessary to  settle  what  had  been  mainly  settled 
already.  And  they  would  delay  very  essen- 
tially the  final  adjustment.  It  was  his  opinion 
that  the  American  Commissioner  employed  to 
settle  the  claims  thus  far — who  had  examined 
them,  and  must  be  more  or  less  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  each  one,  would  be  the 
most  fit  person  to  perforai  this  duty,  and  would 
do  it  to  the  more  perfect  satisfaction  of  the 
parties  interested,  and  of  the  Government.    If 


this  proposition  was  agreed  to,  he  should  fol- 
low it  up  by  proposing  to  strike  out  the  other 
unnecessary  wheels  and  pullies,  which  now 
clogged  the  operation  of  the  bill.  In  one 
word,  he  had  no  desire  to  appoint,  in  any  case, 
a  greater  number  of  officers  to  perform  a  duty, 
than  were  necessary.  "When  large  salaries 
were  paid,  he  thought  at  least  economy  might 
be  used  in  the  number  of  officers  to  be  ap- 
pointed. By  adopting  his  amendment,  and 
dispensing  with  two  Commissioners,  with  sala- 
ries of  three  thousand  dollars,  six  thousand 
dollars  would  be  saved,  and  he  thought  the  ser- 
vices would  be  as  well,  if  not  better  performed, 
Mr.  White  thought,  if  the  American  Com- 
missioner was  appointed,  the  whole  subject 
would  be  satisfactorily  arranged.  It  had  been 
said  by  the  member  from  Georgia,  that  delay 
was  the  price  that  must  be  paid  for  justice ;  to 
a  certain  extent,  he  agreed  that  it  was  so ;  but 
he  was  of  opinion  that  three  Commissioners, 
instead  of  one,  would  be  of  so  little  advantage, 
as  not  to  outweigh  the  consideration  of  the  ad- 
ditional expense.  As  to  appeals  to  Congress  in 
case  of  dissatisfaction,  it  did  not  appear  proba- 
ble that  it  would  be  at  all  increased  or  dimin- 
ished in  one  case  or  the  other.  Whether  three 
Commissioners  or  one  was  appointed,  persons 
who  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  their  de- 
mands, would  appeal  to  Congress.  It  was 
always  the  case.  There  was  never  a  Commis- 
sion from  which  disappointed  claimants  did 
not  appeal.  It  was,  however,  objected,  that 
the  appointment  of  one  Commissioner,  in  this 
case,  would  not  give  the  claimant  the  same 
privileges  as  were  enjoyed  by  citizens  in  other 
cases.  But  he  need  only  remind  the  Senate 
that  one  man  had  had,  in  certain  cases,  the 
keeping  and  disposition  of  the  enormous  sums 
entrusted  to  the  United  States  Courts,  in  nine 
States,  and  decided  on  all  high  criminal  cases 
without  appeal.  He  thought  the  trust  in  this 
case  no  more  dangerous  than  in  others,  and  he 
was  disposed,  therefore,  to  fall  in  with  the  mo- 
tion. He  believed  the  principles  on  which  the 
adjudications  were  to  be  made,  were  established 
in  times  past,  and  that  there  would  be  no  great 
difficulty,  except  in  the  hearing  of  testimony. 
He  should  make  no  proposition;  but  would 
merely  inquire  whether,  in  the  case  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  three  Commissioners,  two  could 
not  act,  if  there  should  be  no  necessity  for  the 
services  of  the  third.  He  thought,  however, 
that  one  would  be  competent  to  do  all  that 
would  be  required. 

The  question  on  Mr.  Tazewell's  amendment 
was  then  taken,  and  decided  in  the  affirmative, 
19  to  13. 

Mr.  Tazewell  then  moved  the  further 
amendment  of  the  bill,  by  striking  out  the 
word  Secretary,  so  that  the  appointments 
should  be  confined  to  one  Commissioner  and 
one  clerk.  He  observed,  he  did  not  see  the 
necessity  of  such  an  officer ;  and  he  was  sure, 
if  one  was  appointed,  the  clerk  would  be 
obliged  to  do  all  the  business. 
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The  motion  was  then  put,  and  carried,  and 
the  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading. 


TnuESDAT,  February  8. 
Claims  for  Deported  Slaves. 

The  biU  to  provide  for  the  adjustment  of 
claims  of  persons  entitled  to  indemnification 
under  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent, 
&c.,  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  Haekison  said  that,  when  the  bill  was 
first  introduced,  it  made  provision  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  three  Commissioners.  An  amend- 
ment was  however  adopted,  yesterday,  which 
reduced  the  number  to  one ;  and,  as  the  duty 
and  responsibility  must  be  much  greater,  he 
thought  it  but  justice  that  the  compensation 
should  he  increased,  also.  No  doubt  could  be 
entertained  that  the  duties  would  be  much  en- 
hanced by  the  alteration.  It  had  also  been 
intimated  that  the  appointment  was  likely  to 
fall  on  a  gentleman  who  stood  high  in  his  coun- 
try's honor  and  confidence.  And  he  would  ask 
whether  the  Senate  would  enjoin  on  that  indi- 
vidual to  accept  this  office  with  a  small  com- 
pensation? for  delicacy  might  prevent  him 
from  declining  it,  on  account  of  the  narrowness 
of  the  salary.  He  then  moved  to  recommit 
the  bill  to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  with  in- 
structions to  make  the  compensation  four,  in- 
stead of  three  thousand  dollars  per  annum. 

Mr.  JoHNSTOsr,  of  Louisiana,  sustained  the 
motion ;  and  made  some  explanations  as  to  the 
claims  mentioned  yesterday,  not  included  in 
the  definitive  list,  but  alluded  to  in  the  treaty, 
which  he  also  moved  to  submit  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Tazewell  said,  that  his  recollection  cor- 
responded with  the  explanation  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  The  definitive  list 
proper  was  the  list  containing  all  the  claims, 
nor  were  those  which  were  omitted  by  mistake 
when  the  list  was  made  out,  by  any  means  to 
be  excluded.  He  had  no  objection  to  recom- 
mit the  bill  on  this  ground.  He  was  also  in 
favor  of  raising  the  salary  of  the  Commissioner ; 
and  had  no  objection,  since  the  office  of  Secre- 
tary had  been  stricken  from  the  bill,  to  in- 
crease the  salary  of  the  clerk,  whose  labor 
would  be  greater.  He  also  thought  the  10th 
section  might  be  submitted  to  the  attention  of 
the  committee,  to  be  altered  should  they  see 
fit.  On  all  these  grounds  he  should  be  in  favor 
of  having  the  bill  recommitted  generally. 

Mr.  Harbison  then  varied  his  motion,  and 
moved  a  general  re-commitment  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Johnston,  of  Louisiana,  suggested,  that 
an  additional  clerk,  to  copy  the  papers  of  the 
claimants,  would  be  found  absolutely  necessary. 

The  Senate  then  adopted  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 


Friday,  February  9. 
The  Colonization  Society. 
Mr.  Chambees  presented  the  memorial  of  the 
Colonization  Society,  for  aid  in  its  objects,  and 
moved  its  reference  to  a  Select  Committee, 


Mr.  0.  said,  when  he  had,  two  days  since, 
ofiered  this  memorial,  a  question  of  order, 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  (Mr. 
King,)  had  prevented  him  from  having  oppor- 
tunity to  say  one  word  in  answer  to  the  re- 
marks which  were  made  by  both  the  gentle- 
men from  South  Carolina.  The  question  of 
order  was  now  at  rest — the  demand  of  the  rule, 
as  announced  by  the  President,  having  been 
gratified  by  the  signature  of  the  distinguished 
individual  who  presided  over  the  society ;  and 
he  had  now  availed  himself  of  the  first  mo- 
ment to  bring  the  subject  again  to  the  notice  of" 
the  Senate.  He  had  not,  he  said,  anticipated 
discussion  at  this  incipient  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceeding, and  he  believed  the  assertion  might 
be  safely  made,  that,  on  no  other  occasion 
when  he  had  been  in  the  Senate,  had  there 
been  an  attempt  to  discuss  the  merits  of  an  ap- 
peal to  this  body  on  the  presentation  of  a  me- 
morial. He  could  not  perceive  the  reasons  for 
a  deviation  from  the  usual  course,  or  why  the 
friends  of  the  measure  were  not  permitted  to 
present  to  the  Senate  the  facts  connected  with 
it,  before  they  were  called  upon  to  answer  to 
charges ;  but  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Hatne)  had  the  right  to  select,  and 
had  selected,  his  own  course ;  and  it  was  now 
his  duty,  Mr.  0.  said,  to  vindicate  the  objects 
of  the  society,  and  to  enforce  their  claims 
upon  the  attention  and  patronage  of  Congress. 
He  claimed  the  liberty  of  correcting,  at  the 
outset,  the  error  into  which  both  the  Senators 
from  South  Carolina  had  been  betrayed,  when 
they  charged  upon  the  society  ulterior  views, 
inimical  to  the  Southern  or  slaveholding  States, 
and  hostile  to  the  tenure  by  which  citizens  of 
those  States  held  their  property.  The  society 
indulged  no  such  views — he  felt  authorized,  in 
the  name  of  its  members,  to  disclaim  them. 
If  such  purposes  had  been  entertained,  the  so- 
ciety could  not  have  selected  an  agent  less  will- 
ing than  himself  to  effect  them.  He  was  will- 
ing to  go  as  far  as  any  man  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  exclusive  rights  of  the  slaveholding  States 
upon  this  subject,  and  in  denying  the  power  of 
Congress  to  touch  their  rights  to  this  property 
coercively.  Upon  this  subject,  the  official  dec- 
larations of  the  society  announced  invariably, 
and  on  all  occasions,  the  same  doctrines  which 
he  had  avowed.  There  might  be,  and  it  was 
not  his  wish  to  be  understood  to  deny  there 
were,  individuals  who  were  governed  by  diflfer- 
ent  considerations,  who  did  look  to  ulterior 
objects,  and  who  had  a  false  and  erroneous 
view  of  the  motives  and  purposes  of  the  soci- 
ety. It  would  be  matter  of  infinite  surprise  if 
such  persons  were  not  to  be  found ;  and  whei'e, 
or  when,  he  would  ask,  had  a  great  question 
been  agitated  until  it  excited  the  feelings  and 
enlisted  the  partialities  of  one  large  mass  of 
the  community,  and  the  prejudices  of  another, 
without  producing  precisely  the  same  result? 
For  the  mistaken  opinions  of  such  individuals, 
if  such  there  were,  he  did  not  hold  the  society 
responsible.     But  for  themselves,   acting  by 
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their  accredited  agents,  in  official  documents 
and  on  all  occasions  when  a  formal  exposure  of 
their  objects  had  been  proper,  they  had  been 
prompt  and  explicit  in  their  avowal.  In  this 
memorial,  "  the  constitutional  and  legitimate 
existence  of  slavery  is  admitted,"  and  the  aver- 
ment distinctly  made,  "that  the  Government 
of  the  Union  has  never  been  looked  to  as  the 
proper  or  authorized  instrument  for  effecting 
its  removal."  These  are  not  declarations  made 
to  suit  the  occasion — they  are  consistent  with 
all  their  official  and  acknowledged  professions 
and  acts.  The  true  and  undisguised  objects  of 
the  society,  as  distinctly  announced  in  this  me- 
morial, is  "the  removal,  to  the  coast  of  Africa, 
with  their  own  consent,  of  such  people  of 
color,  within  the  United  States,  as  are  already 
free,  and  of  such  others  as  the  humanity  of 
individuals,  and  the  laws  of  the  different 
States,  may  hereafter  liberate ;"  and  with  the 
conviction  that  this  object  cannot  fail  to  be 
considered  of  deep  and  general  interest,  they 
present  their  history  and  their  situation  to 
your  notice,  invoke  your  aid,  and  submit  to 
your  wisdom  the  suggestion  and  application  of 
the  means  necessary  to  accomplish  it. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  on  Ms 
left,  (Mr.  Hayne,)  had  denounced  this  as  a 
visionary  and  chimerical  project.  He  (Mr.  0.) 
had  indulged  the  hope  that  the  exalted  charac- 
ter and  distinguished  intelligence  of  the  indi- 
viduals wlio  had  been  connected  with  the  soci- 
ety, would  have  restrained  the  gentleman  from 
this  sweeping  denunciation.  He  need  not  men- 
tion to  that  gentleman,  or  to  the  Senate,  the 
names  of  these  individuals — they  were  high 
in  the  coniidence  of  the  nation ;  men  who  had 
acquired  fame  in  every  dep^tment  of  the  Gov- 
ernment ;  who  had  graced  your  senates,  your 
courts,  your  pulpits,  as  well  as  those  who,  in 
private  life,  had  invited  and  deserved  the  re- 
spect and  esteem  of  all  who  knew  them. 
Amongst  these,  he  would  say,  were  very  many 
whose  education,  habits  of  thinking,  and  in- 
terests, would  make  them  of  all  men  least  like- 
ly to  promote  an  object  which  would  loosen  the 
bonds  by  which  the  citizens  of  the  South  held 
their  property.  If  the  names  of  illustrious  in- 
dividuals could  not  rescue  the  society  from  the 
reproach  of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
he  would  remind  that  gentleman  of  the  counte- 
nance it  had  received  from  nine  or  ten  of  the 
States  of  this  Union ;  and  if  nothing  could 
avert  the  determined  purpose  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  he  was  willing  to  be 
ranked  amongst  the  visionary  men  who  had 
been  fascinated  by  this  chimera. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  had  ar- 
raigned the  conduct  of  the  agent  of  the  soci- 
ety. Dr.  Ashmun,  and  had  referred  to  the  doc- 
uments from  the  Navy  Department  for  proof. 
It  was  not  the  time  or  the  occasion,  to  go  into 
the  merits  of  these  transactions ;  but  he  must 
be  allowed  to  say,  the  whole  affair  had  been 
placed  in  the  most  glowing  colors  by  the  gen- 
tleman's fancy  and  his  wit.    The  plain  narra- 


tive would  not,  he  thought,  place  the  conduct 
of  Dr.  Ashmun  in  a  view  so  censurable  or  so 
ridiculous  as  it  had  been  represented.  Dr. 
Ashmun  was  the  agent  of  the  Government,  as 
also  the  agent  of  the  society.  The  act  of  3d 
March,  1819,  had  authorized  the  Government 
to  take  care  of,  and  return  to  their  country, 
such  Africans  as  were  unlawfully  imported  or 
captured  in  vessels  engaged  in  the  slave  trade. 
In  virtue  of  that  law,  an  agency  had  been  es- 
tablished at  Liberia.  In  liis  person.  Dr.  Ash- 
mun united  the  various  offices  of  civil  and  Mil- 
itary Governor  of  the  colony,  and  agent  under 
the  Government  for  the  safe  keeping  of  cap- 
tured Africans.  As  the  responsible  head  of 
the  colony,  it  was  his  duty  to  use  all  the  meas- 
ures necessary  for  its  protection  against  all, 
whose  acts  were  likely  to  endanger  its  exist- 
ence, its  peace,  or  its  prosperity,  \vhether  they 
were  the  neighboring  native  tribes,  or  piratical 
visitors,  or  others.  The  first  act  of  imputed 
misconduct  was,  the  destruction  of  a  Spanish 
factory  at  Digby.  The  facts  are,  that  a  Span- 
ish slave  ship  had  fired  iipon,  boarded,  taken 
possession  of,  and  removed  from  her  moorings, 
an  English  brig,  a  well-known  trader,  engaged 
in  lawful  commerce  at  Cape  Mesurado,  and 
then  at  anchor  in  the  Roads,  and  finally  plun- 
dered the  brig  of  her  anchor,  and  a  variety  of 
articles  from  her  cabin  and  deck ;  the  robbery 
was  clearly,  according  to  the  strictest  rules  of 
law,  an  act  of  piracy.  Complaint  being  made 
to  Dr.  Ashmun,  he  selected  a  force  from  his 
two  military  companies,  and  the  Spanish 
schooner  having  escaped,  he  pm-sued  the  prop- 
erty which  the  pirates  were  known  to  have  in 
a  factory  on  the  shore,  and,  having  possessed 
himself  of  the  property,  destroyed  the  factory. 

The  second  transaction,  alluded  to  by  the 
gentleman,  (Mr.  Havxe,)  was  the  destruction 
of  the  French  factory  on  the  St.  Paul's.  Four 
of  the  natives  who  had  been  found  at  Digby, 
and  brought  into  the  colony,  had  left  the  estab- 
lishment, and  found  their  way  into  the  im- 
mense woody  region,  extending  into  the  inte- 
rior of  the  country,  with  every  prospect  of 
either  perishing,  or  becoming  victims  to  the 
avarice  of  the  slave  dealers.  After  the  lapse 
of  a  month  of  fruitless  effort  to  discover  them. 
Dr.  Ashmun  learned  they  were  loaded  with 
chains  in  this  French  factory,  and  held  as 
slaves.  They  were  demanded  once  and  again, 
and  the  answer  to  the  demand  was  a  written 
declaration  that  they  should  not  be  delivered 
up.  A  French  schooner  was  lying  near,  pre- 
pared to  receive  slaves.  In  this  emergency. 
Dr.  Ashmun  despatched  two  boats,  with  an 
armed  force,  ascended  the  Stockton  River,  broke 
up  the  factory,  and  brought  off  the  slaves  con- 
fined in  it,  to  the  number  of  forty-three  men, 
thirteen  women,  and  forty-three  children.  This 
factory,  it  should  be  recollected,  was  within 
the  territorial  limits  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
colony. 

Tlie  last  transaction  which  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  animadversion,  was  the  destruction  of 
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Trade  Town ;  the  particulars  of  which  are  fur- 
nished by  Captain  Cliase,  late  commander  of  a 
Colombian  armed  schooner,  who  is  said  to  be  a 
highly  honorable  man.  He  states  that  the  in- 
habitants of  the  town  had  seduced  about  thirty 
free  blacks  from  the  colony,  and  had  sold  them 
to  Spanish  and  French  slave  traders  ;  that 
these  seduced  colonists  were  frequently  de- 
manded by  Dr.  Ashmun,  with  a  threat  to  use 
force,  if  necessary ;  that  the  threats  were  not 
only  disregarded,  but  the  depredations  on  the 
colony  were  continued ;  that  these  facts  being 
made  known  to  Captain  Chase  and  to  Captain 
Cothell,  commanding  a  Colombian  brig  of  war, 
they  consented  to  assist  Mr.  Ashmun,  in  an  ex- 
pedition to  the  town.  As  they  approached  the 
shore,  they  were  fired  at  from  the  French  and 
Spanish  factories,  although  the  Colonial  flag 
was  hoisted  in  Mr.  Ashmun's  boat.  The  land- 
ing was  effected,  and  the  factories  were  taken 
possession  of.  Mr.  Ashmun  addressed  a  note 
to  the  head  man  of  the  tribe,  informing  him 
that  his  object  was  to  regain  his  colonists, 
promising  a  cessation  of  all  hostilities,  if  they 
were  peaceably  surrendered,  and  threatening 
destruction  to  his  town  if  they  should  be  with- 
held. The  delivery  of  the  colonists  and  a 
number  of  natives,  held  as  slaves,  was  prom- 
ised by  the  head  man,  but  delay  was  used  in 
completing  his  engagement,  until  an  armed 
force  of  not  less  than  two  or  three  thousand 
men  were  collected,  who  were  not  finally  sub- 
dued until  the  armed  vessels  were  brought  to 
bear,  and  fired  several  broadsides.  The  town 
was  then  destroyed.  This  is  the  history  of  the 
facts,  which,  with  the  decorations  contributed 
by  the  fancy  and  wit  of  the  gentleman,  have 
been  held  up  to  the  Senate  as  a  spectacle  fit  not 
only  to  be  gravely  censured,  but  to  be  ridi- 
culed. It  had  been  denied  that  Dr.  Ashmun 
could  find  warrant  for  these  proceedings,  in 
any  power  derived  to  him  as  agent  for  the 
Government.  Mr.  C.  said  he  did  not  contend 
for  any  other  authority  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Ash- 
mun, as  the  agent  of  the  Government,  than 
that  admitted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
If  the  recaptured  Africans,  delivered  at  his 
agency,  were  taken  from  him,  and  about  to  be 
sold  into  slavery,  he  could  promptly  use  the 
means  necessary  to  rescue  them.  Mr.  Ashmun, 
however,  had  other  and  higher  powers  than 
those  conferred  on  him  by  the  Government. 
As  the  civil  and  military  head  of  the  commu- 
nity, he  owed  protection  to  the  lawful  com- 
merce of  all  who  visited  his  colony.  As  the 
protector  of  the  colony,  he  was  bound  to  use 
the  means  in  his  control  to  rescue  its  citizens 
when  taken  captive,  and  to  secure  them  against 
the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  lawless 
and  piratical  aggressors.  Mr.  Ashmun  defends 
himself  on  these  grounds,  and  appeals  for  his 
vindication  to  the  broad  principles  of  the  laws 
of  nature  and  of  nations,  which  confer  the 
right  of  self-defence  upon  individuals  and  upon 
communities.  He  was  alone,  unaided  by  wise 
counsels,  and  surrounded  by  lawless  pirates. 


capable  of  any  outrage.  "When  the  total  de- 
struction of  his  colony  and  the  loss  of  life,  cer- 
tainly perpetual  bondage,  was  the  inevitable 
result  to  his  subjects  of  an  unfavorable  issue  to 
the  hazard,  perhaps  a  very  nice  and  exact 
calculation  of  chances  ought  not  to  be  ex- 
pected. At  a  distance  from  the  scene,  and  in 
retrospect,  Mr.  C.  said  he  did  think  the  danger 
had  been  magnified,  and  that  the  means  of  pre- 
vention applied,  were  not  fully  justified ;  but 
he  should  do  injustice  to  Dr.  Ashmun,  did  he 
not  acquit  that  gentleman  from  all  Intentional 
error.  Ho  thought  it  probable  there  were  very 
few  men,  however  intelligent  and  discreet, 
who,  with  the  same  causes  for  excitement,  and 
under  the  same  circumstances,  would  have 
avoided  the  same  error ;  and  he  certainly  be- 
lieved liim  to  have  been  influenced  by  the  best 
and  purest  motives,  and  so  did  the  society, 
when,  at  their  last  annual  meeting,  they  passed 
the  vote  of  approbation  which  had  been  spo- 
ken of.  The  remarks  he  had  just  made,  were 
in  reference  to  the  destruction  of  the  factory 
at  Digby,  and  the  seizure  of  the  slaves  con- 
fined there.  He  did  not  think  that  proceeding 
absolutely  necessary,  and  he  believed  he  was 
authorized  in  saying  such  was  the  opinion  of 
the  society,  when  this  specific  subject  had  been 
before  them,  and  Mr.  Ashmun  had  been  so  in- 
formed by  the  managers  of  the  society. 

The  destruction  of  the  factory  on  the  St. 
Paul's,  established  immediately  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  capital  of  the  colony,  and  on  its  ac- 
knowledged territory,  and  in  open  violation  of 
its  laws,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  carving  on 
the  slave  trade,  was,  in  every  view  of  the  sub- 
ject which  he  cou^d  take,  perfectly  justified; 
nay,  it  was  a  duty.  Not  less  so  was  the  pro- 
ceeding at  Trade  Town ;  all  the  previous  trans- 
actions there  having  been  notoriously  piratical, 
and  the  conduct  of  its  chief  and  its  citizens 
having  furnished  just  cause  of  war. 

So  much  in  justice  to  Mr.  Ashmun.  But 
how  does  this  aflfect  the  question  before  the 
Senate?  The  Government  has  said  to  him 
that  the  destruction  of  the  factories  was  not 
within  the  limit  of  the  authority  confeiTed 
upon  him  as  agent,  and  another  agent  had  been 
appointed.  The  society  had  the  power  to  ex- 
amine and  decide  upon  his  conduct  so  far  as  he 
had  acted  for  them,  and  If  dissatisfied,  they, 
too,  could  select  another  representative.  It 
had  been  said  the  society  wished  to  transfer 
the  colony  to  the  United  States,  to  be  taken 
under  its  protection  as  a  colony,  contrary  to 
the  known  policy  of  the  Government;  and 
that  the  society,  apprehensive  of  a  war,  pro- 
voked by  the  misconduct  of  Mr.  Ashmun,  now 
sought  protection  from  the  military  power  of 
the  Government.  Nothing  could  be  more  re- 
mote from  the  views  of  the  society.  They 
have  no  desire  to  draw  the  Government  into  a 
war  to  protect  a  distant  colony ;  they  had  no 
apprehension  of  an  attack  upon  themselves. 
No  civilized  power,  it  was  believed,  would  lend 
an  ear  to  the  clamors  of  that  odious  class  of 
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men  who  alone  could  urge  complaint.  The 
laws  of  nature  denounced  the  slave  trade ;  it 
was  abhorrent  to  the  feelings  of  humanity,  and 
had  been  made  highly  penal  by  almost  every 
Christian  Government  on  the  globe.  The 
owners  of  the  demolished  factories  then  could 
never  move  the  French  or  Spanish  Govern- 
ments to  assume  the  attitude  of  war  in  vindi- 
cation of  their  claims  to  prosecute  this  base 
traffic.  The  society  could  not  perceive  cause 
of  apprehension  from  foreign  war.  In  regard 
to  the  natives,  the  colony  possessed  all  the  ne- 
cessa,ry  means  of  self-protection.  The  local 
militia,  which  had  been  so  contemptuously  spo- 
ken of,  were  in  fact  well  organized,  well  disci- 
plined, well  officered,  and  efficient.  Their  sup- 
ply of  arms  and  munitions  was  inadequate  to 
their  numbers  and  means  of  applying  them,  as 
was  the  case  in  some  other  countries,  but, 
small  as  they  were,  no  fears  were  entertained 
for  the  result  of  any  attack  from  the  natives. 

It  has  also  been  said,  that  there  were  consti- 
tutional objections  to  legislation  by  Congress 
on  this  subject.  This  must  of  course  depend 
upon  the  measure  proposed  for  our  adoption. 
It  is  not  possible  now  to  anticipate  what  may 
be  recommended  by  the  committee  which  you 
are  asked  to  appoint.  There  certainly  are 
means  of  aiding  the  colony,  which  involve,  it 
would  seem,  no  constitutional  difficulties.  To 
invoke  the  interposition  of  foreign  powers,  to 
prohibit  the  access  of  slave  ships  to  that  part  of 
the  western  coast  of  Africa  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  colony,  might  materially  promote  its  inter- 
ests, and  yet,  he  supposed  no  constitutional  ob- 
jection would  prevent  our  recommending  such 
a  measure.  Others  might  be  suggested,  and 
no  doubt  the  committee  would  properly  esti- 
mate this  consideration.  He  could  not,  how- 
ever, avoid  the  remark,  that  a  direct  appropri- 
ation of  money  by  Congress  would  certainly 
find  high  authority,  as  well  as  pi'ecedent,  to 
justify  it.  The  Oaracoas — the  New  Madrid — 
tlie  very  late  Alexandria  appropriations,  were 
not,  perhaps,  easily  justified  by  any  principle 
of  the  constitution  which  would  exclude  this. 
To  all  these  objections,  liowever,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  the  memorial,  in  respectful  and 
decorous  terms,  asks  a  hearing.  Let  the  re- 
quest be  treated  with  the  same  attention  which 
all  others  receive — let  the  facts  be  ascertained 
— ^let  the  objects  of  tlie  society  be  fairly  stated, 
and  the  case  fully  presented — the  various  modes 
of  practicable  aid  suggested — ^the  advantages 
from  their  successful  application,  enumerated — 
the  constitutional  difficulties  which  oppose 
them  examined — and  then  the  Senate  will  be 
able  to  appreciate  the  arguments  for  and  against 
any  proposition  that  may  be  submitted. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  has  said 
it  is  too  late  in  the  session  to  mature  any  meas- 
ure which  can  grow  out  of  this  memorial.  He 
was  aware  of  the  difficulty,  but  he  would  use 
the  authority  of  the  gentleman  himself,  to 
show  that  this  fact,  assuming  it  to  exist,  should 
not  prevent  the  action  of  the  Senate,  to  the 


extent  now  asked  for.     At  the  last  session,  the 
gentleman,  after  devoting  much  labor  and  at- 
tention to  a  favorite  subject,  had  brought  it  to 
the  notice  of  the  Senate  at  a  very  late  period, 
and,  if  his  recollection  did  not  mislead  him, 
had  proposed  its  discussion,  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  inviting  the  attention  of  members, 
as  well  as  the  attention  of  the  community,  that 
it  might  be  finally  acted  on  at  the  present  ses- 
sion.    He  did  not  find  fault  with  the  gentle- 
mas:    on  the   contrary,   he    commended    his 
whole  course,  and  had  gone  with  him  in  sup- 
porting the  Bankrupt  BiU,  and  sincerely  re- 
gretted the  decision  of  the  Senate  on  that  sub- 
ject.    But,  important  as  he  admitted  the  Bank- 
rupt Bill  to  be,  in  its  infiuence  on  the  country, 
he  must  claim  permission  to  think  the  subject 
to  which  this  memorial  refers,  more  interesting 
to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.     He  knew  no  question,  not  im- 
mediately involving  the  very  existence  of  the 
Government,  which  ought  to  excite  so  deeply 
the  anxious  reflection  of  every  patriot.     That 
part  of  the  population  of  the  States  which  it 
was  the  object  of  the  society  to  remove,  was  a 
degraded,  miserable  race  of  beings.     Claiming 
no  political  rights  themselves,  they  are  incapa- 
ble of  appreciating  those  great  principles  on 
which  all  our  institutions  are  based — excluded, 
by  the  indelible  distinctions  impressed  by  the 
Author  of  their  being,  from  their  rank  in  social 
life,  Ti'hich  is  the  reward  and  the  stimulus  of 
high  moral  and  intellectual  acquirement,  they 
find  no  motive  for  the  cultivation  of  virtue, 
and  abandon  themselves  to  the  indulgence  of 
the    worst    passions    of    the    human    breast. 
They  are  not,  cannot,  be  citizens  of  your  coun- 
try— tliey  do  not  add  to  your  physical  energies 
— they  do  not  effect  the  legitimate  object  of 
any  one  appropriate  class  of  a  weU-organized 
community — they  are  any  thing  but  a  laboring 
class.     It  were  well  did  they  only  present  a 
negative  character.     The  reverse  was  too  well 
known.     They  not  only  are  the  drones  and 
moths  of  your  society — who  occupy  the  place, 
and  exclude  the  presence,  of  a  laboring,  hardy, 
useful,  and  moral  class  of  white  men,  actuated 
by  a  common  attachment  and  devotion  to  your 
country,   its   constitution,   and    its    laws,   the 
beneficent  protection  of  which  they  would  feel, 
and  the  highest  honors  of  which  they  would 
consider  accessible  to  merit,  in  whatever  garb 
— but  your  free  blacks  exert  the  most  deleteri- 
ous influence  on  every  class,  and  almost  every 
individual  in  society.     The  corrupting  poison 
of  their  example,  and  their  habits,  has  infected 
our  slaves,  and  made  them  indolent  and  im- 
moral ;  its  impulse'is  to  be  traced  on  the  lower 
orders  of  our  citizens ;  it  insinuates  itself  into 
our  domestic  circles,  into  the  early  habits  of 
our  children,  and  is  felt  in  all  our  relations  in 
life  ;  and  shall  we  be  told  that  a  proposed  rem- 
edy for  these  evils  is  to  be  lightly  considered  ? 
We  should  hail,  as  the  best  benefaction  to  our 
country,   the    advent  of   that  scheme  which 
shall  present  the  means  of  escape  from  tha 
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mischiefs  which  we  now  feel,  and  from  dan- 
gers, the  magnitude  of  which,  at  a  coming 
period,  no  man  can  permit  himself  duly  to 
estiraato.  ' 

You  are  advised,  by  intelligent  and  aiscreet 
men,  whose  lives  have  been  devoted  to  the 
consideration  of  this  subject,  that  the  jilan  now 
proposed  will  probably  remove,  certainly  less- 
en, these  evils.  You  are  advised  that  the 
means  of  accomplishing  the  plan  are  in  the 
power  and  under  the  legal  control  of  Congress. 
If  authority  be  required  to  sanction  such  opin- 
ions, you  have  it  in  the  deliberate  and  formal 
decisions  of  the  Legislatures  of  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  States  of  this  Union — States  in 
which  slavery  is  allowed,  and  States  in  which 
it  is  not  allowed.  The  States  of  Virginia, 
Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  have  each 
made  a  legislative  declaration  of  their  views 
upon  this  subject.  Georgia  has  so  far  ex- 
pressed an  opinion,  in  that  she  has  directed  the 
captive  Africans,  who,  by  former  laws  of  Con- 
gress, were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  State, 
to  be  delivered  to  this  Colonization  Society,  to 
be  sent  to  Africa.  In  some  of  the  resolutions 
passed  by  the  States,  you  have  a  distinct  refer- 
ence to  the  system  of  colonizing  these  people 
under  the  patronage  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment. In  giving  authority  upon  this  subject,  it 
would  be  injustice  to  the  society,  it  would  be 
injustice  to  the  great  cause  in  which  they  are 
embarked,  and  also  to  the  memory  of  the  illus- 
trious patriarch  himself,  to  withhold  the  sanc- 
tion of  a  name  which  could  never  have  been 
connected  with  a  project  subversive  of  the 
rights  of  our  Southern  brethren,  or  involving 
an  infraction  of  constitutional  law.  Mr.  0. 
here  read  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  dated 
in  1811,  the  following  extracts :  "  You  have 
asked  my  opinion  on  the  proposition  of  Ann 
Mifiain,  to  take  measures  for  procuring,  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  an  establishment  to  which  the 
people  of  color  of  these  States  might  from  time 
to  time  be  colonized,  under  the  auspices  of  dif- 
ferent Governments.  Having  long  ago  made 
up  my  mind  on  this  subject,  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying,  that  I  have  ever  thought  that 
•  the  most  desirable  measure  which  could  be 
adopted  for  gradually  drawing  off  this  part  of 
our  population.  Most  advantageous  for  them 
as  well  as  for  us.  *  *  ^^  *  You  inquired, 
further,  whether  I  would  use  any  endeavors  to 
procure  such  an  establishment  security  against 
violence  from  other  powers.  Certainly,  I  shall 
he  willing  to  do  any  thing  to  give  it  eflfeot  and 
safety.  But  I  am  but  a  private  individual,  &c. 
"Whereas,  the  National  Government  can  ad- 
dress themselves  at  once  to  those  of  Europe,  to 
obtain  the  desired  security,  and  will  unques- 
tionably be  ready  to  exert  its  influence  with 
those  nations  to  effect  an  object  so  benevolent 
in  itself,  and  so  important  to  a  great  portion  of 
its  constituents.  Indeed,  nothing  is  more  to  be 
wished  than  that  the  United  States  would 
themselves  undertake  to  make  such  an  estab- 
lishment on  the  coast  of  Africa." 


"Was  the  Senate  prepared  to  unite  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  in  denouncing  a 
system  thus  recommended  to  their  considera- 
tion ?  To  reject,  without  affording  themselves 
opportunity  to  learn  facts,  an  appeal  to  the 
Government  for  necessary  aid  to  promote  an 
object  dear  to  the  best  feelings  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  our  citizens — an  object,  on  the  prosecu- 
tion of  which  was  suspended  the  high  hopes 
and  anxious  anticipations  of  those  who  looked 
with  fearful  apprehensions  to  the  final  results 
of  that  unnatural  combination  in  our  commu- 
nity of  such  heterogeneous  materials  ?  We  are 
furnished  with  data  on  which  detailed  esti- 
mates have  been  framed,  by  intelligent  and  dis- 
tinguished men,  to  demonstrate  the  practicabil- 
ity of  the  scheme.  The  annual  increase  of  free 
blacks  is  believed  to  be  less  than  six  thousand  ; 
the  experience  of  the  society  has  proved  that 
the  cost  of  transportation  does  not  now  exceed 
twenty  dollars  for  each  person ;  and  when  the 
rapidly  growing  commerce  of  the  colony  shall 
present  the  inducement,  which  a  very  few- 
years  of  continued  patronage  WO!  ensure,  the 
cost  will  be  materially  lessened.  By  this  tri- 
fling expenditure,  it  is  in  our  power  to  arrest, 
effectually,  the  growth  and  increase  of  this 
alarming  evil.  Future  years  will  find  us  with 
enlarged  views  and  increased  means,  and  future 
experience  of  the  salutary  influence  of  the  sys- 
tem will  make  ua  ardent  in  its  prosecution, 
with  all  the  facilities  and  improvements  which 
it  will  disclose.  And  here  he  begged  leave  to 
remark  that,  when  a  great  and  alarming  evil 
was  felt  and  acknowledged,  dangerous  to  the 
tranquillity  and  moral  order  of  society,  and 
when  a  remedy  was  proposed  by  men,  eminent 
for  every  virtue  which  could  adorn  the  patriot 
and  philanthropist,  it  did  appear  to  him  that  a 
denunciation  of  the  remedy  proposed  should 
be  accompanied  with  the  tender  of  some  other 
and  better  mode  of  relief.  Was  this  the  case? 
What  plan  was  proposed  in  lieu  of  that  now 
offered  ?  None.  The  whole  body  politic  was 
diseased ;  parts  of  it  paralyzed ;  the  causes  of 
this  malady  still  exist,  and  alarming  apprehen- 
sions of  a  fatal  termination  are  expressed  by 
intelligent  men,  who  have  deeply  and  anxiously 
studied  the  case,  unless  a  particular  course  of 
practice  is  pursued — and  we  ai'e  told  not  to  hs- 
ten  to  their  opinions.  Does  not  the  question 
immediately  occur.  What  then  is  to  be  done ! 
This  question  has  been  asked  and  repeated  with 
all  the  solicitude  of  a  suffering  p.atient,  in  the 
agony  of  distress,  but  no  consolatory  answer 
has  ever  reached  our  impatient  ears. 

Mr.  C.  said  he  had  before  him  svmdry  docu- 
ments to  sustain  the  several  facts  he  had  as- 
serted, and  copies  of  the  resolutions  of  the 
States  he  had  referred  to,  which  ho  had  de- 
clined reading,  because  he  was  unwilling  to 
waste  more  of  the  valuable  time  of  the  Senate ; 
and  he  should  conclude  by  remarking,  that,  as- 
suming all  the  purposes  of  the  society  to  be 
chimerical,  and  all  the  hopes  of  its  friends  to 
be  delusive  and  visionary,  as  they  had  beea 
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charged  to  be ;  assuming  that  Congress  cannot, 
or  will  not,  extend  the  aid  they  ask;  yet^e 
claimed  for  them  the  usual  courtesy  of  a  hear- 
ing by  a  committee,  on  whose  report  the  Sen- 
ate should  announce  its  final  decision. 
(Mx.  Hatnb  rose,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Ohambees, 
and  said,  he  must  repeat  the  expression  of  his 
deep  regret  that  this  petition  should  be  forced 
on  the  consideration  of  the  Senate  at  this  time. 
I  had  indulged  the  hope,  sir,  when  it  was  with- 
drawn, two  days  ago,  that  we  should  hear  no 
more  of  it,  at  least  during  the  present  session. 
I  stand  prepared,  however,  to  resist  the  appli- 
cation at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumstan- 
ces ;  and,  especially,  when  it  comes  before  this 
body  in  such  a  questionable  shape,  and  under 
circumstances  calculated,  if  not  intended,  to 
forestall  public  opinion,  by  precluding  a  full  and 
fair  inquiry  into  the  merits  of  the  application. 
The  gentleman  from  Maryland  had  complained 
of  the  course  taken  in  relation  to  this  petition. 
He  had  asked  if  it  was  usual  to  meet  a  petition, 
coming  from  any  respectable  quarter,  by  refus- 
ing even  to  refer  it  to  a  committee.  "Without  in- 
tending any  disrespect  towards  that  gentleman, 
I  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  we  have  jnst 
cause  of  complaint  at  the  course  which  the  Col- 
onization Society  have  thought  proper  to  pur- 
sue in  this  matter — a  course,  liable,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  to  the  strongest  reprobation.  For 
two  years  past,  as  I  am  informed,  have  this  so- 
ciety, at  their  annual  meeting  in  this  city, 
adopted  a  resolution,  directing  an  application 
to  Congress ;  but,  while  we  were  anxiously 
looking  for  the  attack,  not  unprepared  to  meet 
it,  no  petition  was  presented.  At  the  last 
meeting,  however,  held  in  this  city,  on  the  20th 
of  the  past  month,  the  following  resolution, 
proposed  by  a  gentleman  high  in  office,  (Mr. 
Clay,)  who  made  a  speech  in  its  favor,  which 
has  been  published  and  extensively  circulated, 
was  unanimously  adopted,  viz : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Managers  be  em- 
powered and  directed,  at  such  time  or  times  as  may 
6eem  to  them  expedient,  to  make  respectful  applica- 
tion to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
Legislatures  of  the  different  States,  for  such  pecu- 
niary aid,  in  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  the  society, 
as  they  may  respectively  be  pleased  to  grant." 

The  moment  this  resolution  was  adopted,  I 
became  satisfied  that  the  subject  would,  at 
length,  come  before  Congress,  not  for  a  final 
decision,  but  in  such  a  form  as  to  obtain,  if  pos- 
sible, a  victory  without  a  battle.  The  direc- 
tion contained  in  that  resolution,  to  select  a 
favorable  time  to  present  the  subject  to  the 
consideration  of  Congress,  and  the  State  Legis- 
latures, it  was  obvious,  might  be  so  used  as  to 
produce  a  most  decisive  effect  on  public  opin- 
ion, without  affording  an  opportunity  for  op- 
position. By  watching  an  opportunity,  such  a 
petition  might  be  introduced  at  a  moment  when 
it  could  not  be  thoroughly  examined — it  might 
be  referred  to  a  select  committee,  (which,  ac- 
cording to  Parliamentary  rule,  must  he  com- 
posed of  its  friends,)  and,  at  the  last  day  of  the 


session,  a  report  might  be  obtained,  to  be  print- 
ed and  circulated  without  the  opportunity  being 
afforded  of  examining  it,  and  counteracting  its 
deleterious  effects,  here,  or  elsewhere.  A 
lodgment  might  thus  be  made  in  the  public 
mind,  by  the  friends  of  this  measure,  from 
which  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  hereafter 
to  dispossess  them.  Now,  sir,  whatever  may 
be  the  design  of  gentlemen,  their  course  on  this 
occasion  leads  directly  and  inevitably  to  these 
resilts.  The  petition  has  been  brought  forward 
at  the  close  of  a  very  busy  session,  when  our 
tables  are  already  groaning  under  the  weight 
of  several  hundred  bills,  and  when  (as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  himself  acknowledges) 
it  is  not  intended  to  act  on  the  subject,  further 
than  to  refer  it  to  a  select  committee,  and  to 
obtain  a  report,  (favorable,  of  course,)  to  be 
disseminated  at  the  public  expense,  throughout 
the  country.  The  gentleman  thinks  this  is  a 
very  fair  and  usual  course,  and  says  it  is  that 
which  we  pursued  last  year  in  relation  to  the 
Bankrupt  Bill.  In  this  he  is  mistaken.  The 
Bankrupt  Bill  was  reported  on,  and  debated 
last  year,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  then  have 
been  finally  acted  on ;  nor  was  it  abandoned 
until  that  hope  had  vanished.  The  usual  and 
proper  course  on  this  subject,  is,  to  send  to  a 
select  committee  of  its  friends,  any  measure 
where  there  is  a  general  opinion  favorable  to 
the  object,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  present 
it  in  its  best  form ;  but  never  has  such  a  refer- 
ence been  allowed,  where  novel  or  dangerous 
measures  are  proposed,  or  where  there  are 
great  and  irreconcilable  differences  of  opinion 
on  the  subject.  Sir,  there  is  a  portion  of  this 
House — I  trust,  and  confidently  believe,  a  de- 
cided majority — who  are  altogether  opposed  to 
the  objects  of  this  petition.  Some  of  us  believe 
that  these  objects  are  extremely  dangerous  to 
the  peace  and  safety  of  this  Union ;  and  it  is 
preposterous  to  suppose  that  we  should  con- 
sent to  a  course  being  taken  with  respect  to  it, 
the  only,  the  almost  avowed  object  of  which 
is,  to  forestall  public  opinion,  and  to  infuse  a 
poison  into  the  public  mind,  under  the  color  of 
our  authority,  to  which  it  may  not  be  in  our 
power  to  apply  an  antidote,  and  which  may 
produce  hereafter  the  most  fatal  consequences. 
Entertaining  this  opinion  we  are  bound  to  pro- 
test against  the  course  pursued  by  the  Coloni- 
zation Society,  on  the  present  occasion.  "We 
are  bound  to  resist  the  reference  of  this  subject 
to  a  committee  of  its  friends,  or  to  any  com- 
mittee, when  it  is  acknowledged  that  it  is  not 
even  expected  that  we  should  now  act  upon  it 
definitively. 

The  gentleman  from  Maryland  denies  that  it 
is  the  present  object  of  the  Colonization  Society 
to  induce  Congress  to  establish  a  colony  on  the* 
coast  of  Africa,  or  to  appropriate  money  for 
that  object.  Sir,  I  speak  from  the  language 
and  plain  import  of  the  petition  itself,  which  is 
perfectly  clear  and  explicit  on  that  subject.  The 
tenor  of  that  petition  is,  that  the  society  find 
that    they    cannot    command    the    pecuniary 
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moans  from  private  resources  to  accomplish 
the  objects  of  the  society ;  that  they  cannot 
govern  with  sufficient  wisdom  and  energy,  a 
colony  so  fai"  oiF,  and  composed  of  such  discor- 
dant materials ;  and,  therefore,  they  pray  for 
the  interposition  of  the  authority  of  this  (3ov- 
ernment,  and  the  application  of  the  national 
resources  to  this  object.  I  will  quote  a  part  of 
the  memorial  itself,  to  put  this  matter  beyond 
doubt : 

"  But  the  period  has  at  length  arrived  when  the 
society  would  no  longer  be  justified  in  relying  on 
its  own  limited  resources  for  accomplishing  what  yet 
remains  of  its  patriotic  undertaking. 

"  The  Colony  that  has  been  settled,  small  as  it  is, 
is  yet  too  large  to  be  governed  by  a  distant  and  un- 
incorporated society.  If  the  acknowledged  imper- 
feotiona  of  human  nature,  and  the  uniform  history 
of  mankind,  did  not  evince  the  dangers  necessarily 
connected  with  the  sudden  transition  of  any  people 
from  a  state  of  moral  and  political  degradation  to 
one  of  unqualified  freedom,  the  experience  of  the 
British  Colony  at  Sierra  Leone  would  sufficiently 
demonstrate  how  utterly  fallacious  must  be  all  reli- 
ance on  political  restrictions,  deriving  their  only 
sanction  from  the  voluntary  submission  of  a  popula- 
tion such  as  that  of  which  the  Colony  at  Liberia  will 
be  composed.  And  if,  with  these  evidences  before 
it,  the  society  should  leave  its  infant  settlement  to 
the  inadequate  protection  to  be  derived  from  its 
own  resources,  it  would  be  justly  chargeable  with 
all  the  evils  that  must  necessarily  result  from  the 
defective  powers  of  control  with  which  it  is  in- 
vested. 

"  In  reference,  too,  to  the  great  objects  to  bo  ac- 
complished, it  is  now  time  to  look  to  other  means 
than  such  as  can  be  supplied  by  individual  charity. 
The  extent  to  which  reliance  may  be  placed  on  this 
resource,  has  been,  in  a  great  measm-e,  ascertained ; 
and  if,  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  undertak- 
ing, aided  as  it  has  been  by  all  the  charms  of  nov- 
elty, means  have  been  furnished  for  removing  only 
a  few  hundred  out  of  the  many  thousands  that  are 
annually  added  to  the  free  colored  population  of 
the  country,  it  is  obvious  that  a  further  dependence 
on  this  resource  would  be  little  less  than  an  aban- 
donment of  the  enterprise.  The  evil  to  be  removed 
is  continually  increasing,  while  the  means  for  its  re- 
moval are  proportionably  diminished;  and,  with 
every  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  Colonization  So- 
ciety, unless  access  can  be  had  to  other  resources, 
each  succeeding  year  must  find  it  more  remote  from 
the  object  of  its  pursuit.  Under  these  circumstan- 
ces, the  society  has  felt  itself  justified  in  asking  the 
immediate  and  effectual  interposition  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  country.  The  object  it  proposes  to 
accomplish,  is  the  removal  to  the  coast  of  Africa, 
with  their  own  consent,  of  such  people  of  color, 
within  the  United  States,  as  are  already  free,  and  of 
such  others  as  the  humanity  of  individuals,  and  the 
laws  of  the  different  States,  may  hereafter  liberate. 
Such  an  object,  connected  as  it  is  with  the  justice, 
^he  humanity,  and  the  welfare  of  our  country,  and 
calculated  to  elevate  the  character  and  to  improve 
the  condition  of  a  very  degraded  portion  of  the  hu- 
man race,  cannot  fail  to  be  considered  as  one  of  deep 
and  general  interest;  and  the  wisdom  of  the  Na- 
tional Legislature  may  be  safely  relied  on  for  sug- 
gesting and  applying  the  necessary  means  for  its 
accomplishment." 


Now,  sir,  every  argument  which  I  formerly 
Uf^ed  against  the  adoption  of  the  colonial  sys- 
tem, and  against  the  right  and  expediency  of 
appropriating  the  public  money  for  transport- 
ing persons  of  color  to  Africa,  are  directly  ap- 
plicable to  this  petition.  I  said  then,  that  I 
did  not  propose,  at  this  time,  to  discuss  at  large 
either  of  these  great  questions.  My  object  is, 
to  get  rid  of  the  subject ;  to  dispose  of  it  at 
least  for  the  present  session,  merely  stating  the 
strong  grounds  of  objection  which  had  presented 
themselves  to  my  mind.  I  shall  not  depart 
from  that  course  now,  except  so  far  as  may  be 
necessary  to  answer  the  arguments  urged  on 
the  other  side.  The  gentleman  from  Maryland 
insists  that  the  objects  of  the  Colonization  So- 
ciety are  purely  benevolent;  that,  among  its 
members,  are  the  names  of  many  distinguished 
men,  and  that  they  have  no  design  whatever 
to  interfere  with  the  institutions  or  the  property 
of  the  Southern  States.  As  to  the  persons,  sir, 
who  compose  the  society,  there  are  many  for 
whom  I  entertain  the  most  unfeigned  respect. 
I  believe  they  consist  of  several  classes.  There 
is  a  large  and  respectable  class  of  paper  mem- 
bers— men  of  high  standing  and  reputation, 
whose  names  are  used  to  grace  the  lists, — but 
who  never  attend  the  meetings  of  the  society, 
or  take  any  part  in  their  proceedings — many  of 
them  now  as  much  opposed  to  the  society  and 
its  objects,  as  the  gentleman  (a  member  of  this 
body)  who  told  us  last  year,  in  a  speech  against 
the  society,  how  his  name  came  to  be  enrolled 
among  its  members.  Another  class  consists  of 
very  benevolent  gentlemen,  whose  philanthropy 
has  induced  them  to  engage  in  a  scheme,  which 
they  hope  may,  in  some  degree,  (though  they 
do  not  clearly  perceive  how,)  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  African  race  in  this  country. 

There  is  still  another  class,  sir,  I  fear,  of 
men,  (and  what  proportion  they  may  bear  to 
the  whole,  and  what  influence  they  may  exer- 
cise over  the  proceedings  of  the  society,  it  is 
not  for  me  to  say,)  who  are  influenced  by  a 
love  of  popularity  and  distinction,  and  who 
seek  all  such  occasions  of  bringing  themselves 
before  the  public  as  the  zealous  advocates  of 
any  scheme  which  takes  the  popular  ear  for  a 
day,  or  addresses  itself  to  the  sympathies  of 
the  people.  Such  men  never  hesitate  to  throw 
themselves  on  the  popular  tide,  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  being  carried  safe  to  the  haven  of  their 
hopes.  To  them  it  signifies  little  how  danger- 
ous the  scheme  may  be,  if  they  can  attach  to  it 
the  names  of  liberty  or  philanthropy. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  name  has  been  quoted,  as  if 
he  had  sanctioned  this  society.  I  was  glad  to 
be  informed  that  the  letter  alluded  to  was 
written  sixteen  years  ago,  and  could,  therefore, 
have  had  no  bearing  on  this  society ;  which  had 
then  no  existence,  and  which,  I  believe,  he 
never  countenanced,  oven  so  far  as  to  become  a 
paper  member. 

The  gentleman  from  Maryland  has  vindicated 
the  object  of  the  society.  I  do  not  consider 
this  a  fit  occasion  to  go  at  large  into  that  sub- 
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ject.  The  time  may  come  when  it  will  be  my 
duty  to  do  so,  and  I  shall  not  shrink  from  the 
task.  I  trust,  however,  I  shall  be  excused  in 
Baying  a  few  words  in  reply  to  that  gentleman, 
even  at  this  time.  He  insists  that  it  is  not  the 
wish  or  intention  of  the  society  to  interfere 
with,  or  in  any  way  disturb,  the  policy  of  the 
Southern  States.  So  say  the  society.  But, 
sir,  facts  speak  stronger  than  professions.  And 
what  are  the  facts  ?  Are  not  the  members  and 
agents  of  this  society  everywhere  (even  while 
disclaiming  all  such  intentions)  making  procla- 
mations that  the  end  of  their  scheme  is  univer- 
sal emancipation  ?  Have  we  not  heard  their  or- 
ators, at  their  meetings  here,  openly  held  under 
the  eyes  of  Congress,  asking  whether,  when  all 
the  free  people  of  color  are  transported,  we  are 
to  stop  there ;  and  answering  their  question  by 
the  avowal  that  the  great  work  will  be  but 
then  begun?  Sir,  let  any  man  examine  the 
whole  scope  and  tendency  of  the  reports  and 
speeches  made  to  this  society,  nay,  of  this  very 
manifesto,  published  by  their  authority,  and  he 
must  be  dull  of  apprehension,  if  he  does  not 
perceive  that  the  spirit  which  lurks  beneath 
their  fair  professions,  is  hostile  to  the  peace  and 
best  interests  of  the  Southern  States ;  and  not 
the  less  so  because  it  comes  clothed  in  the  garb 
of  friendship,  and  with  professions  of  peace  and 
good  will.  Besides,  sir,  does  not  every  South- 
ern man  know  that,  wherever  the  Colonization 
Society  has  invaded  our  country,  a  spirit  of 
hostility  to  our  institutions  has  instantly  sprung 
up  ?  This  may  be  what  the  gentleman  whose 
speech  I  have  just  quoted,  calls  "the  collateral 
consequences  "  of  the  society's  proceedings ; 
for  which  he  says  the  "  society  are  not  respon- 
sible." 

But,  sir,  if  gentlemen  will  do  acts;  and  hold 
language,  and  encourage  a  spirit  which  must, 
of  necessity,  sow  the  seeds  of  sedition,  and  pro- 
duce discord,  it  must  be  a  strained  construction 
which  shall  justify  their  conduct,  because  these 
consequences  are  "  collateral "  and  "  not  di- 
rect." Look  at  the  object  expressly  avowed  in 
this  petition :  for  the  accomplishment  of  which. 
Congress  is  now  called  upon  to  furnish  aid. 
"  The  object,"  say  the  petitioners,  "  is,  the  re- 
moval to  the  coast  of  Africa,  with  their  own 
consent,  of  such  people  of  color  within  the 
United  States,  as  are  already  free,  and  such 
others  as  the  humanity  of  individuals  and  the 
laws  of  the  different  States  may  hereafter  liber- 
ate." Passing  over  the  first  part  of  this 
scheme,  what  would  be  the  direct  tendency 
and  effect  of  the  adoption  of  the  policy  recom- 
mended by  the  first  clause  of  this  sentence,  by 
the  Federal  Government  ?  The  national  funds 
are  to  be  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  trans- 
porting such  slaves  as  their  owners  may  con- 
sent to  emancipate  for  that  purpose.  If  this  be 
taken  up  as  a  national  object ;  if  we  have  the 
power  and  the  inclination,  and  should  resolve 
to  appropriate  the  public  money  to  this  object, 
of  course  we  would  be  at  liberty  to  offer  any 
temptation  we  please  to  induce  the  owners  of  i 


slaves  to  consent.  It  is  useless  to  disguise  the 
truth — ^if  this  policy  should  ever  be  adopted  by 
this  Government,  they  will  go  directly  into  tha 
market  as  the  purchasers  of  our  slaves,  for  the 
purpose  of  emancipation  and  transportation. 
This  is  the  point  to  which  this  policy  directly 
and  inevitably  leads.  Now,  1  wUl  ask  gentle- 
men to  contemplate  dispassionately  the  effect 
that  is  to  be  produced  on  the  Southern  States,  by 
this  Government  being  notoriously  in  the  mar- 
ket^ithitsTreasury  of  $20,000,000  or  $30,000,- 
000,  as  the  purchasers  of  our  slaves,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  emancipation.  Can  you  touch  this  mass 
of  a  now  contented,  happy,  and  useful  class  of 
beings,  without  disquieting  their  minds,  creating 
dissatisfaction,  destroying  their  usefulness,  and 
bringing  ruin  on  the  whole  community  ?  Much 
has  been  already  done  to  destroy  the  confidence 
and  impair  the  mutual  affection  which  has 
hitherto  so  happily  subsisted  between  the  mas- 
ter and  his  slave ;  but  adopt  this  policy  and  it 
will  be  destroyed  forever.  Besides,  sir,  once 
bring  this  Government  into  the  market  as  pur- 
chasers, and  they  will  fix  their  own  terms. 
Once  admit  the  principle,  and,  in  its  applica- 
tion, it  must  inevitably  lead  to  divesting  us  of 
our  property,  on  such  terms  as  Congress  may 
choose  to  prescribe ;  the  insidious  movements 
of  Colonization  and  Abolition  Societies,  the 
distribution  of  political  tracts,  and  a  few  incen- 
diary resolutions,  introduced  into  Congress  and 
the  State  Legislatures,  (events  which  have,  in 
part,  occurred  even  in  our  own  time,)  will  re- 
duce the  value  of  our  property  to  any  standard 
this  Government  chooses  to  prescribe.  So  it 
has  been  in  the  West  Indies,  and  so  it  will  be 
here.  I  am  informed  by  a  gentleman  who  has 
lived  many  years  in  the  West  Indies,  that,  by 
the  perpetual  agitation  of  this  question  in  Great 
Britain,  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  lands  in  that 
country  have  been  reduced  to  less  than  half 
their  value ;  and  slaves  to  ten  pounds  per  head; 
and  should  the  British  Government  choose  to 
purchase  them,  it  will  be  the  easiest  thing  in 
nature  so  to  shake  the  public  confidence  in  that 
species  of  property,  as  to  reduce  their  value  to 
nothing. 

In  this  view  of  the  subject,  can  any  man  be 
so  blind  as  not  to  see  and  feel  the  dangerous 
tendency  of  the  measures  recommended  to  us 
by  this  society  ?  Sir,  the  truth  cannot  be  dis- 
guised—it must  be  told.  The  only  safety  of 
the  Southern  States  is  to  be  found  in  the  want 
of  power  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  touch  the  subject  at  all.  Thank  God, 
the  constitution  gives  them  no  power  to  engage 
in  the  work  of  colonization,  or  to  interfere 
with  our  institutions,  either  for  good  or  for 
evil.  This  is  the  very  "  Ark  of  the  Covenant," 
in  which  alone  we  will  find  safety. 

I  have  said,  sir,  that  the  whole  scheme  of 
the  society  is  altogether  visionary  and  imprac- 
ticable. Without  going  fully  into  the  argu- 
ment, I  will  offer  one  illustration  of  it.  In  the 
speech  made  in  the  society,  in  support  of  this 
application  to  Congress,  the  views  of  the  soci- 
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ety  arc  explained,  and,  I  presume,  it  will  not 
be  considered  unfair  to  try  the  society  by  the 
test  of  the  deliberate  opinion  expressed  by  one 
of  tlieir  high  officers,  in  a  speech  made  in  sup- 
port of  this  very  application  tu  Congress,  print- 
ed at  the  request  of  the  society,  and  extensive- 
ly circulated.  In  the  sixth  page  of  this  speech, 
it  is  explicitly  stated,  "  that  the  true  nature  of 
the  evil,"  (for  -n-hich  it  is  the  object  of  the  so- 
ciety to  provide  a  "remedy,")  is  "not  that 
there  are  some,  but  that  there  are  so  many 
among  us  of  a  different  caste."  "  That  the  Af- 
rican part  of  our  population  bears  so  large  a 
proportion  to  the  residue  of  European  origin, 
as  to  create  the  most  lively  apprehension,  es- 
pecially in  some  quarters  of  the  Union,"  and  that 
the  object  is,  "  in  a  material  degree  to  dimin- 
ish, or  render  stationary,  this  dangerous  ele- 
ment in  the  general  mass." 

The  means  are  next  pointed  out  by  which 
this  great  object  is  to  be  obtained.  It  is  to 
transport  6,000  free  persons  of  color,  annually 
to  Africa,  which,  at  twenty  dollars  each,  will 
cost  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars 
per  annum.  "  This  (we  are  assured)  is  the 
whole  scheme  of  the  society."  Now,  sir,  can 
any  scheme  be  more  preposterous,  any  evil 
more  imaginary,  or  any  remedy  more  inade- 
quate to  remove  it,  if  it  had  an  existence  any- 
where but  in  the  disordered  fancies  of  those 
who  conjure  it  up  to  alarm  the  timid,  or  influ- 
ence tlie  weak  and  credulous?  "We  are  told 
of  "  the  danger  "  to  the  people  of  this  country, 
from  the  large  number  of  the  African  race 
among  us,  and  of  "  the  lively  apprehension  "  felt 
on  this  subject.  Danger,  sir !  from  less  than 
two  millions  of  ignorant  and  imarmed  people, 
scattered  over  an  immense  region,  and  without 
the  means  of  concert  or  co-operation,  in  a  pop- 
ulation of  twelve  millions  of  brave,  intelligent, 
and  united  freemen !  As  to  the  "  lively  appre- 
hensions "  from  which  our  kind  and  considerate 
friends  have  volunteered  to  relievo  us — let  mo 
tell  them,  that  we  have  no  fears,  except  from 
their  uncalled-for  interference  in  our  concerns. 
Sir,  a  mistake  has  gone  abroad  on  this  subject, 
which  must  be  corrected.  I  know  that  lan- 
guage, similar  to  that  which  I  have  just  quoted, 
has  been  so  often  used  in  certain  quarters,  that 
an  opinion  prevails  in  some  portions  of  this 
Union,  that  the  Southern  States  are  dependent 
upon  them;  that  they  cannot  maintain  their 
existence,  without  the  protection  of  their  North- 
ern brethren  ;  and  hence  it  is,  sir,  that  very  lit- 
tle scruple  is  felt  in  imposing  burthens  (by  tar- 
iffs and  other  impositions)  on  those  who  are 
supposed  to  be  "  in  mercy."  Sir,  let  me  assure 
our  Northern  brethren  that  this  is  altogether  a 
delusion.  We  feel  ourselves  perfectly  adequate 
to  our  own  protection,  and  we  feel  no  appre- 
liensions  whatever,  except  from  their  unau- 
thorized and  dangerous  intermeddling  with  our 
institutions.  It  is  true,  sir,  that  much  has 
been  already  done  to  create  difficulties,  and 
our  only  apprehension  arises  from  a  belief  that 
a  reckless  perseverance  in  the  course  which 


has  been  for  some  time  pursued,  (ostensibly 
for  our  benefit,  but  in  truth  to  our  injury,) 
may  lead  to  scenes  over  which  humanity  must 
weep. 

But,  if  the  danger  was  in  reality  such  as  the 
Colonization  Society  suppose,  what  are  we  to 
say  to  the  remedy  proposed  for  so  great  and 
pressing  an  evil  ?  Sir,  it  is  absolutely  beyond 
belief,  that  any  one  should  gravely  propose  to 
accomplish  so  great  an  end  by  such  feeble  means. 
The  safety  of  ten  millions  of  people  is  endan- 
gered by  the  great  relative  proportion  which 
two  millions  of  people  bear  to  twelve  millions, 
and  to  remove  this,  it  is  proposed  to  transport 
six  thousand  per  annum  to  the  coast  of  Africa, 
at  an  expense  of  twenty  dollars  each.  Now, 
what  influence  can  the  removal  of  six  thousand 
persons  annually,  possibly  have  on  the  safety 
of  such  a  nation  as  this?  Sir,  the  number 
would  not  even  be  missed.  According  to  the 
laws  which  govern  population,  their  places 
would  be  supplied  immediately,  and  the  coun- 
try would  proceed  on  its  steady  march,  without 
the  smallest  interruption  from  this  insignificant 
diminution  of  their  numbers.  And  yet,  this, 
we  are  assured,  is  "  the  whole  object  of  the  so- 
ciety." The  other  part  of  the  calculation  is 
equally  fallacious.  Twenty  dollars  to  transport 
a  person  to  Africa  and  establish  him  there? 
"Why,  sir,  it  would  cost  more  to  carry  him  to 
the  place  of  embarkation.  To  transport  him, 
including  all  expenses,  would  cost  double  that 
amount ;  and  then,  if  you  do  not  mean  to  leave 
him  to  perish,  you  must  build  houses,  and  fur- 
nish food,  clothing,  medicines,  and  efficient  pro- 
tection, for  at  least  a  year.  If  you  put  the  ex- 
pense of  all  this  at  $100,  I  am  sure  you  would 
fall  far  below  the  mark.  Gentlemen,  on  whose 
judgment  and  accuracy  I  rely,  have  estimated  it 
at  $200.  But  we  have  somelights  on  this  subject, 
which  may  assist  us  in  counting  the  cost  of  trans- 
porting persons  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  public.  I  liave  the  official  docu- 
ments before  me,  showing  that  there  has  al- 
ready been  actually  expended  by  the  United 
States,  under  tlie  act  for  transporting  captured 
Africans  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  $69,T67  57: 
there  having  been  actually  transported  only 
about  thirty,  equal  to  about  $2,000  apiece.  It 
is  true  that  there  have  been  supported  in  the 
United  States,  (pending  certain  legal  investiga- 
tions,) about  180  more.  But  here  is  an  esti- 
mate just  submitted  by  the  Government,  of  the 
sums  now  wanted  to  transport  and  maintain 
these.  The  transportation,  from  the  port  of 
embarkation,  is  put  down  at  $40  each — equal 
to  $7,300. 

Provisions  and  clothing  (including  the  SO  al- 
ready at  the  agency)  |5,000 
Medicine  and  Hospital  Stores,  1,000 
Lumber,  &c.  2,000 
Salaries,  Principal  and  Assistant,  2,600 
For  various  expenses  of  the  Agency  that  can- 
not be  estimated  with  any  accuracy,       11,290 


Making  in  all  the  sum  of 


29,290 
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Equal,  in  round  numbers,  to  about  $160  for 
eaob  African  transported. 

But,  if  you  add  the  whole  expenses  to  which 
the  Government  wiU  have  been  subjected  in 
the  transportation  of  these  200  Africans,  the 
account,  as  appears  from  the  document  before 
me,  will  stand  thus  : 

Expenditures  to  31st  December,  1825 — ^Reported 
20th  January,  1826,  $40,400  31 

Expenses  by  account,  to 

2d  January,  1827,        $19,34'7  59 

Advances  to  Agents,  10,366  67 

129,714  26 


$70,114  57 
Additional    Bum    now    demanded  as 

above  specified,  29,290  00 


$99,404  57 

Equal  to  about  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
for  the  transportation  of  200  Africans,  or  about 
$500  each. 

But,  if  it  is  really  and  truly  the  single  object 
of  the  society  to  relieve  the  country  from  the 
danger  resulting  from  the  large  proportion 
which  the  African  population  in  this  country 
bears  to  the  rest,  surely  nothing  short  of  the 
transportation  of  the  whole  annual  increase 
wiU  effect  that  object.  Even  this  would  leave 
that  population  undiminished.  Now,  what  is 
the  annual  increase  ?  At  4  per  cent,  it  would 
be  80,000 ;  at  2  per  cent,  it  would  be  40,000— 
but  taking  the  average  increase  for  thirty 
years,  from  1790  to  1830,  it  exceeds  3  per  cent. 
In  round  numbers,  therefore,  it  may  be  estimat- 
ed at  60,000.  Nothing  short  of  the  transporta- 
tion of  this  number,  annually,  could  accomplish 
the  objects  of  the  society,  and  this  would  cost 
six  millions  of  dollars,  at  the  lowest  calcula- 
tion, and  probably  double  that  amount.  Can 
the  society  do  this  ?  Can  the  Government  do 
it  ?  No  rational  man  will,  for  a  moment,  say  so. 
So  perfectly  chimerical  then,  Mr.  President, 
are  the  plans  and  calculations  of  this  society. 
The  whole  object  of  the  society  is  to  remove 
an  imaginary  danger,  and  by  means  as  inade- 
quate, as  if  they  should  attempt  to  move  the 
world,  even  without  the  lever  of  Archimedes. 
Sir,  this  whole  subject  is  grossly  misunderstood, 
and  egregiously  misrepresented.  The  progress 
of  time  and  of  events  is  providing  an  effectual 
remedy  for  the  evil,  concerning  which,  some 
gentlemen  are  so  sensitive.  In  this  very  speech 
facts  are  stated,  that  ought  to  quiet  forever  the 
minds  of  the  most  philanthropic,  on  this  sub- 
ject— facts  drawn  from  ofiScial  documents, 
which  show  conclusively  that  the  relative  in- 
crease, for  many  years  past,  has  been  decid- 
edly in  favor  of  the  free  white  population,  and 
that  the  relative  proportion  of  the  colored  pop- 
ulation, whetber  free  or  slave,  is  certainly  di- 
minishing, almost  in  an  arithmetical  propor- 
tion. 

"Without  going  over  the  table  before  me,  I 
shall  merely  give  a  few  results. 
Vol.  IX.— 21 


The  rate  of  increase  of  slaves,  for  ten  years,  from 

1810  to  1820,  was  2.911  per  cent. 

Ditto  of  persona  of  color  2.525  per  cent. 

While  the  mean  ratio  of  increase  for  thirty  years, 

from  1790  to  1820,  was — 

Of  slaves,  3  per  cent. 

Persons  of  color,  upwards  of  5  per  cent. 

Showing,  clearly,  that  the  increase  has  been 
considerably  less,  during  the  last  ten  years, 
than  for  the  twenty  years  preceding,  and  also 
tIAt  the  present  ratio  of  increase  is  much  below 
that  of  the  free  white  population. 

Thus,  sir,  it  appears,  that  the  Almighty,  in 
the  wise  order  of  his  providence,  has  marked 
out  the  course  of  events,  which  will  not  only 
remove  all  danger,  but  gradually,  and  effectu- 
ally, and  "in  his  own  good  time,"  accomplish 
our  deliverance  from  what  gentlemen  are 
pleased  to  consider  as  "the  curse  of  the  land." 
The  European  population  is  now  increasing  at 
the  rate  of  four  per  cent.,  that  of  the  African  race 
at  from  two  to  three  per  cent.,  (and  their  rate  of 
increase  constantly  diminishing.)  The  former 
will  be  doubled  in  about  twenty-five  years,  the 
latter  will  not  probably  be  doubled  in  less  than 
fifty  years.  "While  this  process  is  going  on,  the 
colored  classes  are  gradually  diffusing  them- 
selves throughout  the  country,  and  are  making 
steady  advances  in  intelligence  and  refinement; 
and  if  half  the  zeal  were  displayed  in  bettering 
their  condition,  that  is  now  wasted  in  the  vain 
and  fruitless  effort  of  sending  them  abroad, 
their  intellectual  and  moral  improvement  would 
be  steady  and  rapid.  The  history  of  this  coun- 
try has  proved,  that,  when  the  relative  propor- 
tion of  the  colored  population  to  the  white  is 
greatly  diminished,  slaves  cease  to  be  valuable, 
and  emancipation  follows  of  course,  and  they 
are  swallowed  up  in  the  common  mass.  "Wher- 
ever free  labor  is  put  in  full  and  successful  op- 
eration, slave  labor  ceases  to  be  profitable.  It 
is  true  that  it  is  a  very  gradual  operation,  and 
it  must  be  to  be  successful  or  desirable.  Time 
and  patience,  therefore,  are  only  wanting  to 
effect  the  great  object  which  gentlemen  profess 
to  have  in  view — and  to  effect  it  safely,  pru- 
dently, and  in  the  only  mode  in  which  it  can  be 
done,  without  the  inevitable  ruin  of  all  parties 
concerned.  And  gentlemen,  in  their  intemperate 
zeal  in  what  is  miscalled  the  cause  of  justice 
and  humanity,  are  attempting  to  anticipate 
events,  and  insist  on  reaping  the  fruit  at  once, 
not  only  before  the  harvest  is  ripe,  but  before 
they  have  taken  the  pains  to  till  the  ground, 
or  to  sow  the  seed. 

The  gentleman  from  Maryland,  admitting 
that  the  conduct  of  Dr.  Ashmun  has  been  cen- 
surable, yet  seems  to  think  that  I  have  repre- 
sented the  matter  too  strongly,  and  he  insists 
that,  as  Agent  of  the  United  States,  he  has  a, 
right  to  capture  slaves  on  the  coast  of  Africa ; 
and  at  all  events,  however  censurable  his  con- 
duct may  be,  that  the  Government,  and  not  the 
society,  are  answerable  for  it.  Sir,  though  Dr. 
Ashmun  dates  his  letter  at  the  "  United  States 
Agency,"  and  speaks  of  himself  as  the  Eepre- 
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sentative  of  the  United  States,  and  of  his  acts 
as  the  acts  of  this  Government,  I  am  yet  to 
learn  that  our  constitution  and  laws  give  the 
slightest  sanction  to  these  pretensions.  His 
authority  is  derived  entirely  from  the  act  of 
8d  March,  1819,  which  merely  appropriates 
a  sum  of  money  to  enable  the  President  to 
cause  to  be  sent  back  to  their  own  country,  any 
Africans  illegally  imported  into  the  United 
States.  Dr.  Ashmun  has  been  employed  as 
Agent  under  that  act,  and  his  powers  and  du- 
ties are  strictly  limited  to  receiving  such  Af- 
ricans as  may  be  sent  from  this  country,  and 
causing  them  to  be  restored  to  their  respective 
tribes.  Where,  then,  can  he  derive  authority 
.to  destroy  the  slave  trade — to  suppress  piracy 
— to  capture  and  break  up  French  and  Span- 
ish establishments  on  the  coast — to  take  pris- 
oners, destroy  property,  and  conduct  military 
expeditions  ?  As  to  the  alleged  piratical  char- 
acter of  the  Spanish  schooner,  against  which 
the  Dr.  undertook  his  first  hostile  expedition, 
he  himself  expressly  declares,  that  her  papers 
were  all  regular ;  that  she  was  engaged  in  a 
lawful  trade,  and  that  there  was  not  even  a 
suspicion  of  her  having  been  engaged  in  any  un- 
lawful act,  prior  to  her  taking  from  an  English 
brig  an  anchor,  and  some  other  articles  not 
specified.  The  case,  therefore,  is  clear — that 
expedition,  like  all  the  rest,  was  undertaken 
in  furtherance  of  the  great  scheme  of  putting 
down  the  slave  trade — an  object  doubtless  very 
desirable,  and  extremely  benevolent,  but  with 
which  Dr.  Ashmun  has  no  more  to  do,  than  he 
has  in  that  of  establishing  free  Governments 
throughout  the  world.  There  can  be  no  other 
pretext  than  this  for  the  attack  on  Will's  Town, 
and  the  capture  of  the  slaves  and  other  property 
there — nor  indeed  for  any  of  the  expeditions 
of  which  I  have  before  spoken.  Now,  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  the  Executive  formally  disa- 
vows all  of  these  unlawful  acts,  and  throws  them 
on  Dr.  Ashmun,  as  the  Agent  of  the  society. 
And  what  do  they  do?  I  know  nothing  of 
their  proceedings  or  opinions,  except  what  I 
derive  from  their  public  acts ;  but  I  do  know 
that,  at  their  annual  meeting  here,  on  the  20th 
January  last,  they  did  pass  a  resolution  ap- 
proving of  the  conduct  of  Dr.  Ashmun,  with- 
out any  restriction  or  limitation  whatsoever. 
I  repeat,  therefore,  that  the  society  has  sanc- 
tioned the  unlawful  acts  of  Dr.  Ashmun,  as 
their  Agent  —  acts  of  which  this  Govern- 
ment has  disapproved — and  they  now  come 
here  and  wish  us  to  take  the  business  into  our 
own  hands.  Sir,  the  course  of  this  affair  has 
demonstrated  that  political  power  cannot  be 
entrusted  to  Agents  three  thousand  miles  oflT, 
(whatever  the  character  of  such  Agents  may 
be,)  without  being  liable  to  abuse.  It  is  mani- 
fest that  a  private  society  always  must  be  inad- 
equate to  the  Government  of  a  Colony — a  dis- 
covery which  the  Colonization  Society  seems 
at  length  to  have  made,  and  which  it  would 
have  been  well  for  themselves,  for  their  coun- 
try, and  for  the  persons  who  have  been  trans- 


ported to  a  barbarous  and  distant  land,  if  they 
had  made  before  their  society  was  institu- 
ted. What  then?  Shall  the  United  States 
adopt  this  ill-fated  Colony  ?  Shall  they,  with 
the  fatal  experience  of  all  other  countries  on 
the  subject  before  their  eyes,  enter  upon  the 
Colonial  System  t  Shall  they  form  a  Colony 
three  thousand  miles  off' — a  Colony  on  the 
Continent  of  Africa,  and  above  all,  a  Colony 
to  be  composed  entirely  of  a  description  of 
persons  unfit  for  self-government,  and  in  every 
respect  unprepared  for  the  new  state  of  politi- 
cal existence  in  which  they  are  to  be  placed  ? 
For  my  own  part,  Mr.  President,  I  am  resolved 
to  give  no  countenance  whatever  to  any  such 
wild  and  extravagant  projects,  by  whatever 
specious  names  they  may  be  called.  I  will  not 
consent  even  to  entertain  the  question ;  and  I 
shall  move  to  lay  this  petition  on  the  table,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  preventing  its  reference 
to  any  committee,  and  in  the  hope  that  the 
Senate  may  hear  no  more  of  it,  either  during 
the  present  session,  or  at  any  other  time. 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr.  Benton,  on  the 
same  side  of  the  question,  the  petition  was,  on 
his  motion,  laid  upon  the  table. 


Monday,  February  12. 
In  Secret  Session. — Panama  Mission — Nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Poinsett. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
nomination  of  Joel  E.  Poinsett,  as  Envoy  Extra- 
ordinary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Assembly  of  American 
Ministers,  transferred  from  Panama  to  Taeu- 
baya,  in  Mexico,  in  the  place  of  Richard  C.  An- 
derson, deceased. 

Mr.  Benton  oflfered  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  inexpedient  for  the  United 
States  to  send  any  Minister  in  the  place  of  E.  C. 
Anderson,  deceased,  to  the  Congress  of  American 
Nations  at  Tacubaya. 

The  question  being  taken  on  this  resolution, 
it  was  negatived  by  the  following  vote : 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Benton,  Berrien,  Branch,  Chan- 
dler, Cobb,  Dickerson,  Eaton,  Findlay,  Hayne,  Kane, 
King,  McKinley,  Macon,  Randolph,  Ridgely,  Rowan, 
Smith  of  South  Carolina,  Tazewell,  Van  Buren, 
White,  Williams,  and  Woodbury — 22. 

Nats. — Messrs.  Barton,  Bateman,  Bell,  Bouligny, 
Chambers,  Clayton,  Edwards,  Harrison,  Hendricks, 
Holmes,  Johnson  of  Kentucky,  Johnson  of  Louis- 
iana, Knight,  Marks,  Mills,  Noble,  Reed,  Eobbina, 
Ruggles,  Sanford,  Seymour,  Silsbee,  Smith  of  Mary- 
land, Thomas,  and  Willey — 25. 

Mr.  Benton  submitted  the  following  resolution: 

"  It  appearing  to  the  Senate,  from  the  docu- 
ments communicated  by  the  President,  in  the 
Treaty  of  Union,  League,  and  Perpetual  Confed- 
eration, concluded  by  the  Assembly  of  American 
Nations  at  Panama,  on  the  15th  of  July,  1826, 
it  is  stipulated  that  the  Governments  there  rep- 
resented, would  renew  their  invitations  to  the 
neutral  and  friendly  powers  to  send  Plenipoten- 
tiaries to  Tacubaya;   and  it  further  appearing 
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that  no  such  invitations  have  yet  been  given  to 
our  Government : 

"  Therefore,  resolved.  That,  without  now  expressing 
its  opinion  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  United  States 
being  represented  at  the  Congress  of  Tacubaya,  the 
Senate  are  of  opinion  that  no  further  steps  ought 
to  be  talien  in  that  Mission,  nor  any  further  expense 
incurred." 

The  question  being  taken  on  this  resolution, 
it  Tvas  decided  in  the  negative,  as  follows  : 

Teas. — ^Messrs.  Benton,  Berrien,  Branch,  Chan- 
dler, Cobb,  Dickerson,  Eaton,  Findlay,  Hayne,  Kane, 
King,  McKinley,  Macon,  Randolph,  Ridgcly,  Rowan, 
Smith  of  South  Carolina,  Tazewell,  Van  Buren, 
White,  Williams,  and  Woodbury — 22. 

Nays. — Messrs.  Barton,  Bateman,  Bell,  Bouligny, 
Chambers,  Chase,  Clayton,  Edwards,  Harrison,  Hen- 
dricks, Holmes,  Johnson  of  Kentucky,  Johnston  of 
Louisiana,  Knight,  Marks,  Mills,  Noble,  Reed,  Rob- 
bins,  Ruggles,  Sanford,  Seymour,  Silsbee,  Smith  of 
Maryland,  Thomas,  and  Willey — 26. 

The  question  being  put,  "Will  the  Senate  ad- 
vise and  consent  to  the  appointment  of  Joel  E. 
Poinsett,  as  Minister  Plenipotentiary,"  &o.,  it 
was  decided  in  the  affirmative,  as  follows : 

Teas. — ^Messrs.  Barton,  Bateman,  Bell,  Benton, 
Bouligny,  Chambers,  Chase,  Clayton,  Eaton,  Ed- 
wards, Harrison,  Hendricks,  Holmes,  Johnson  of 
Ky.,  Johnston  of  La.,  Kane,  Knight,  McKinley, 
Marks,  Mills,  Noble,  Roed,  Robbins,  Ruggles,  San- 
ford, Seymour,  Silsbee,  Smith  of  Md.,  Thomas, 
Willey— 30. 

Nays. — Messrs.  Berrien,  Branch,  Chandler,  Cobb, 
Dickerson,  Findlay,  King,  Macon,  Randolph,  Ridge- 
ly,  Rowan,  Smith  of  S.  C,  Tazewell,  Van  Buren, 
White,  Williams,  Woodbury — 17. 

The  Senate  then  proceeded  to  the  nomination 
of  John  Boyle,  of  Kentucky,  to  the  office  of 
Judge  of  the  United  States,  for  the  District  of 
Kentucky,  and  on  the  question  of  advising  and 
consenting  to  that  nomination,  it  was  decided 
in  the  affirmative,  as  follows  : 

Teas. — Messrs.  Barton,  Bateman,  Bell,  Benton, 
Berrien,  Bouligny,  Chambers,  Chase,  Clayton,  Eaton, 
Edwards,  Harrison,  Hayne,  Hendricks,  Holmes, 
Johnson  of  Ky.,  Johnston  of  La.,  Kane,  King, 
Knight,  McKinley,  Marks,  Noble,  Reed,  Bidgely, 
Robbins,  Ruggles,  Sanford,  Silsbee,  Smith  of  Md., 
Tazewell,  Thomas,  Van  Buren,  White,  Willey,  Wil- 
Uams,  Woodbury — 37. 

Nays. — Messrs.  Branch,  Chandler,  Findlay,  Macon, 
Randolph,  Rowan,  Smith  of  South  Carolina — 7. 

On  motion,  the  injunction  of  secrecy  was  then 
removed  from  the  above  proceedings. 


Tuesday,  February  13. 
Land  for  a  Canal  in  Indiana. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hendricks,  the  bill  to  ap- 
propriate a  certain  quantity  of  land  for  the  open- 
ing of  a  canal  to  unite  the  waters  of  the  Wabash 
with  Lake  Erie,  and  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Holmes  on  Friday,  were  taken  up. 

Mr.  Holmes  then  withdrew  that  amendment 
and  offered  two  others,  making  the  grant  of 
land  for  the  canal  to  amount  to  the  half  of  five 
sections  in  width  on  each  side  of  the  canal,  and 


each  alternate  section  to  be  reserved  to  the 
United  States,  to  be  sold  by  the  Commissioner 
of  the  Land  Office,  under  the  direction  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States ;  which  were  put 
and  carried. 

A  debate  of  considerable  length  took  place 
upon  this  bill,  chiefly  upon  points  of  the  dis- 
cussion of  Friday,  in  which  Messrs.  Smith,  of 
South  Carolina,  Hakeison,  and  Bell,  took  part. 

Mr.  CnAKDLEE  observed,  that,  as  no  time  for 
the  completion  of  the  canal  had  been  fixed,  he 
would  suggest  whether  it  would  not  be  proper 
that  some  such  limitation  should  be  fixed. 

Mr.  Eaton  then  moved  an  amendment  to  the 
bill,  by  which  the  State  of  Indiana  was  bound 
to  commence  and  complete  the  canal  in  given 
periods.  This  proposition  gave  rise  to  much 
discussion  between  Messrs.  Hendricks,  Eatos, 
Chandler,  Eidgelt,  Holmes,  and  Noble,  when 
the  proposition  of  Mr.  Eaton  having  been  mod- 
ified to  make  it  incumbent  on  the  State  of  In- 
diana to  commence  the  canal  in  five  years,  and 
complete  it  in  twenty  years,  and  binding  the 
State  to  pay  the  amount  of  any  lands  that  shall 
have  been  sold,  should  the  canal  not  be  com- 
pleted— and  making  all  titles  to  land  under  the 
State  valid. 

The  motion  to  amend  was  taken  and  carried. 

The  question  then  recurring  on  engrossing 
the  bill  for  a  third  reading,  and  Mr.  Chandler 
having  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  it  was  car- 
ried by  the  following  vote : 

Teas. — Messrs.  Barton,  Bateman,  Bell,  Benton, 
Bouligny,  Chambers,  Chase,  Eaton,  Harrison,  Hen- 
dricks, Holmes,  Johnson  of  Kentucky,  Johnston  of 
Louisiana,  Kane,  King,  Knight,  McKinley,  Marks, 
Noble,  Reed,  Ridgely,  Robbins,  Ruggles,  Seymour, 
Silsbee,  Smith  of  Maryland,  Thomas,  Willey — 28. 

Nays. — Messrs.  Branch,  Chandler,  Clayton,  Cobb, 
Dickerson,  Edwards,  Findlay,  Hayne,  Macon,  Ran- 
dolph, Sanford,  Smith  of  South  Carolina,  Tazewell, 
Woodbury — 14. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Kane,  the  bill  to  appropri- 
ate a  quantity  of  land  in  aid  of  opening  a  canal 
to  unite  the  waters  of  the  river  Illinois  and  Lake 
Michigan,  was  taken  up. 


Wednesday,  February  14. 

The  bill  to  authorize  the  State  of  Indiana  to 
locate  and  make  a  road  was  read  a  second  time. 

Mr.  Hendricks  explained  the  objects  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Chandler  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays, 
which  being  sustained,  the  bill  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  by  the  following  vote : 

Teas. — Messrs.  Bateman,  Bell,  Benton,  Bouligny, 
Chambers,  Chase,  Eaton,  Edwards,  Harrison,  Hen- 
dricks, Holmes,  Johnson  of  Kentucky,  Johnston  of 
Louisiana,  Kane,  King,  Knight,  McKinley,  Marks, 
Noble,  Reed,  Ridgely,  Robbins,  Rowan,  Ruggles, 
Seymour,  Silsbee,  Smith  of  Maryland,  Thomas,  Wil- 
ley, and  Williams— 30. 

Nays. — Messrs.  Branch,  Chandler,  Clayton,  Cobb, 
Dickerson,  Hayne,  Macon,  Randolph,  Sanford-, 
Smith  of  South  Carolina,  Tazewell,  and  Woodbury 
—12. 
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Duty  on  Teas,  &c. 

The  bill  to  reduce  the  duties  heretofore  levied 
on  certain  articles,  (comprising  teas,  coffee,  and 
wines,)  was  read  a  third  time. 

Mr.  Setmobb  moved  its  recommitment  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  with  instructions  to 
strike  out  the  section  relating  to  wines  and 
coffee.  Mr.  Smith  of  Maryland  opposed  the 
motion  on  the  ground  that,  if  the  bill  was  re- 
committed, it  could  not  pass  this  session.  Mr. 
Chandler  sustained  the  motion.  Mr.  "Wood- 
BTJEY  moved  to  divide  the  motion,  and  take  the 
question  on  wines  first;  which  was  agreed  to, 
and  the  motion  to  recommit,  and  strike  out 
wines,  was  rejected,  19  to  22. 

The  question  then  recurred  on  recommitting, 
with  orders  to  strike  out  coffee,  and  was  re- 
jected, 14  to  28. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  passing  the 
bill,  and  was  decided  in  the  affirmative,  by  the 
following  vote : 

Yeas. — ^Messrs.  Benton,  Berrien,  Bouligny,  Branch, 
Chambers,  Chandler,  Clayton,  Cobb,  Eaton,  Ed- 
wards, Hayne,  Hendricka,  Holmes,  Johnson  of  Ken- 
tucky, Kane,  King,  Macon,  Randolph,  Reed,  Rowan, 
Sanford,  Silsbee,  Smith  of  Maryland,  Smith  of  South 
Carolina,  Tazewell,  Thomas,  Van  Buren,  Woodbury 
—28. 

Nats. — ^Messrs.  Bateman,  Bell,  Chase,  Dickerson, 
rindlay,  Harrison,  Knight,  Marks,  Noble,  Ridgely, 
Bobbins,  Buggies,  Seymour,  Willey — 14. 


Thcksdat,  February  15. 

Mr.  DioKEESON,  by  direction  of  a  majority  of 
the  Committee  on  Manufactures,  reported  the 
bill  to  increase  the  duties  on  certain  articles  of 
imported  woollens,  witliout  amendment. 

Gradval  Improvement  of  the  Navy. 

The  Senate  then  proceeded,  in  Committee 
of  the  Wliole,  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
to  provide  for  the  gradual  increase  of  the 
Navy. 

Mr.  Hatxe  (Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Naval  Affairs)  rose  and  addressed  the  Senate  as 
follows : 

By  an  act  "  for  the  gradual  increase  of  the 
Navy,"  passed  on  the  39th  April,  1816,  the  sum 
of  one  million  of  dollars,  per  annum,  for  eight 
years,  was  appropriated  and  set  apart,  for  that 
purpose.  On  the  3d  March,  1821 — five  years 
afterwards — this  annual  appropriation  was  re- 
duced to  half  a  million,  for  six  years,  from  the 
year  1821 ;  so  that  this  act  will  expire  on  the 
3d  of  March  next.  This  policy,  therefore,  of 
setting  apart  a  fund  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Navy,  has  now  been  established  in  the  United 
States  for  eleven  years,  and  comes  recommended 
to  us  by  an  experience  neither  very  short  in  its 
duration,  nor  at  all  doubtful  in  its  results.  The 
wisdom  of  this  policy  seems  now  to  be  firmly 
established  by  general  consent;  and  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  that,  during  a  period  of  eleven 


years,  not  a,  single  proposition  has  been  made, 
in  either  branch  of  Congress,  or  in  any  Depart- 
ment of  the  Government,  to  depart  from  it. 
The  amount  of  the  appropriation  has,  indeed, 
varied ;  but  the  principle  has  been  held  sacred. 
I  do  not  feel,  therefore,  that  it  is  incumbent  on 
me  to  do  more,  on  the  present  occasion,  than 
merely  to  state  a  few  of  the  leading  considerar 
tions  which  induced  Congress,  in  1816,  to  estab- 
lish this  policy,  and  which  still  recommend  it  to 
our  adoption  and  support.  A  brief  retrospect 
of  the  events  which  preceded  and  accompanied 
the  late  war  with  Great  Britain,  will,  perhaps, 
be  useful,  in  enabling  us  to  form  a  just  estiniate 
of  the  value  of  a  Navy  to  this  country,  and  of 
our  true  policy  on  that  interesting  subject.  The 
people  of  the  United  States,  though  inheriting 
from  their  British  ancestry  a  decided  predilec- 
tion for  the  sea,  and  though  tempted,  by  their 
peculiar  situation,  to  seek  employment  on  the 
ocean,  were  yet  so  strongly  impressed  with  the 
omnipotence  of  Great  Britain,  on  that  element, 
that  they  hardly  dared  to  look  forward  to  the 
day  when  these  scattered  Republics  would  be 
able  to  maintain  a  Navy  that  could  be  of  the 
smallest  service  in  the  defence  of  their  coasts  and 
harbors,  much  less  in  the  protection  of  their  com- 
merce on  the  common  highway  of  nations.  It 
entered  not  into  the  wildest  speculations  of  the 
most  sanguine  among  us,  that,  at  any  period  to 
which  we  could  reasonably  extend  our  calcula- 
tions, the  United  States  would  be  able  to  build 
and  support  a  Navy,  capable  of  maintaining  its 
existence  in  the  presence  of  the  "Mistress  of 
the  Seas."  So  strong  was  this  delusion,  that 
our  ablest  statesmen,  and  most  devoted  patriots, 
looked  to  a  defensive  system  as  the  only  one  to 
which  the  United  States  could,  in  any  event, 
resort,  for  the  redress  of  her  wrongs,  or  the 
protection  of  the  persons  and  property  of  her 
citizens.  Hence  it  was,  that,  when  some  of 
your  seamen  were  impressed,  you  withdrew 
the  rest  into  your  cities  ;  when  your  ships  were 
captured,  you  retired  from  the  ocean ;  and 
when  redress  for  these  wrongs  was  persever- 
ingly  and  finally  refused,  you  abandoned  your 
commercial  pursuits,  shut  yourselves  up  within 
your  own  Territory,  and  cut  off  all  intercourse 
with  those  who  had  committed  these  outrages. 
Mr.  President,  it  has  often  occurred  to  my 
mind,  that,  in  some  respects,  a  more  sublime 
moral  spectacle  has  seldom  been  exhibited  to 
the  world  than  that  presented  by  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  during  that  period  of  un- 
paralleled endurance.  I  well  remember  the 
period,  sir ;  it  made  an  impression  on  my  mind 
and  my  feelings,  whicli  can  never  be  effaced 
to  the  last  day  of  my  existence — when,  under 
the  operation  of  the  restrictive  system,  the 
whole  maritime  frontier  was  hermeticaEy 
sealed ;  when  our  mariners,  driven  from  the 
ocean,  sought  refuge  in  our  cities  almost  to 
starve;  when  our  ships  lay  rotting  at  the 
wharves,  and  every  class  of  persons  connected 
with  trade  were  driven  from  their  employ- 
ments;  when  the  produce  of  the  farmer  lay 
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rutting  in  his  barns;  and  -n-lien  all,  who 
depended  on  their  daily  labor  for  support, 
■wliatever  might  be  the  nature  of  their  pursuits, 
were  left  almost  without  the  means  of  getting 
food  and  raiment.  In  that  period,  sir,  of 
unparalleled  suffering,  amids  the  deprivation 
of  all  our  accustomed  comforts,  the  people  of 
every  part  of  the  United  States,  with  but 
few  exceptions,  were  found  submitting  quietly, 
and  without  a  murmur,  to  what  would  have 
driven  any  other  peojjle  on  earth  to  despair 
and  madness.  And  why  did  they  so  submit? 
Because  they  had  the  most  perfect  confidence 
In  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  their  rulers; 
because  they  knew  that  the  honor  of  the 
nation  had  been  assailed ;  and  firmly  believed 
tliat,  incapable  of  contending  with  Great  Bri- 
tain on  the  ocean,  we  could  not  redress  our 
wrongs  by  war.  Sir,  I  was  young  at  that 
time;  but  I  partook  of  the  universal  enthu- 
siasm which  would  have  induced  the  people, 
among  whom  I  lived,  to  have  submitted  cheer- 
fully to  any  extremity  of  suffering,  rather  than 
consent  to  relax,  in  the  smallest  degree,  those 
restrictive  measures  which  we  then  believed  to 
be  called  for  by  a  just  regard  to  the  national 
honor,  and  which  we  supposed  to  be  the  only 
means  of  coercing  our  enemies  to  do  us  justice. 
I  admit,  sir — the  nation  now  admits — that  we 
we  were  under  a  delusion.  We  underrated  our 
resources ;  we  undervalued  ourselves.  The 
capacity  of  this  country  for  war  was  not 
understood.  "We  had  yet  to  learn,  that  a  people, 
capable  of  making  the  sacrifices  required  by 
the  restrictive  system,  could  never  be  conquer- 
ed; tliat  a  patriotic  people  could  at  once  create 
armies ;  that  war  itself  would  raise  up  Wash- 
ingtons  and  Jacksons  to  lead  us  to  victory ;  and 
that  the  oaks  of  our  forests,  and  the  sturdy 
virtues  of  our  gallant  tars,  were  capable  of 
making  the  ocean  itself  the  immediate  scene  of 
our  glory.  The  war  at  length  came,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  numerous  errors  committed 
in  its  conduct — errors,  sir,  in  a  great  measure 
inseparable  from  our  peculiar  situation — we 
came  out  of  it  with  the  redress  of  all  our 
wrongs,  and  with  a  character  cheaply  purchased 
by  all  our  sufferings  and  sacrifices.  Whatever 
differences  of  opinion  existed  at  the  time  war 
was  declared,  none  exists  now,  as  to  the  incal- 
culable benefits  which  that  war  has  conferred 
upon  this  country.  It  is  looked  upon  as  the 
great  era  in  our  history,  scarcely  inferior,  in 
i.iiportance,  to  the  establishment  of  independ- 
ence itself;  and  the  men  who  declared  that 
war,  as  well  as  those  who  conducted  it 
to  a  successful  conclusion,  wiU  live  forever  in 
the  hearts  of  the  American  people.  But  it 
is  not  my  present  purpose  to  notice  the  events 
or  the  results  of  that  war,  except  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  the  part  which  the  Navy  contributed 
in  producing  them,  and  as  they  tend  to  illus- 
trate the  true  policy  of  the  United  States  on 
that  subject. 

The  declaration   of   war  found  the    public 
mind   in  the  state  which  I  have  described, 


in  relation  to  the  Navy.  We  possessed,  it 
is  true,  a  few  frigates,  wliich  had  been  provided 
from  time  to  time,  chiefly  for  the  purjjose 
of  protecting  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States  from  the  Barbary  Powers,  and  we  re- 
tained a  few  officers  who  had  acquired  reputa- 
tion in  the  Mediterranean,  in  their  contest  with 
the  Turks.  But  to  these  the  nation  hardly 
looked,  except  for  aid  in  defence  of  our  harbors. 
Hence  the  naval  means  of  the  country  were,  in 
th%  first  instance,  chiefly  directed  to  the  build- 
ing and  equipment  of  a  great  number  of 
gunboats,  and  our  most  gaUant  and  experi- 
enced officers  were  devoted  to  that  service. 
I  have  heard  it  stated,  sir,  as  a  fact,  (of  the 
truth  of  which  I  have  no  doubt,)  that  when  the 
proposition  was  first  made  here,  that  the  few 
frigates  and  sloops  of  war  which  we  then  had, 
should  be  sent  out  to  meet,  in  single  combat, 
the  ships  of  Great  Britain,  the  proposal  was 
considered  rash  and  desperate.  Happily  for  us, 
these  rash  counsels  prevailed,  and,  from  the 
moment  that  Captain  Hull,  in  the  Constitution, 
met  and  captured  the  Guerriere,  np  to  the  final 
termination  of  the  war,  the  whole  career  of 
the  Navy  was  one  of  daring  enterprise,  heroic 
achievement,  and  splendid  victory.  Wherever 
it  moved,-  whether  upon  the  ocean,  or  on  our 
inland  seas,  its  path  was  a  flood  of  glory.  Sir, 
I  cannot  stop  to  dwell  upon  these  achievements 
in  detail,  which  filled  every  American  bosom 
with  enthusiasm,  and  during  every  period  of 
the  war,  animated  our  hopes  in  prosperity,  and 
cheered  us  in  our  reverses.  It  is  sufficient  for 
my  purpose  to  say,  that  the  Navy  literally 
fought  itself  into  favor — ^it  became  its  own 
architect.  Experience  had  now  demonstrated 
that  it  was  the  true  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  become  a  great  Naval  power ;  that  no  time 
was  to  be  lost  in  putting  forth  the  resources  of 
the  nation,  for  the  establishment  of  a  Navy, 
commensurate  with  our  wants;  capable  of 
protecting  our  commerce  in  peace,  and  defend- 
ing their  country  in  war,  not  only  by  maintain- 
ing the  command  of  our  own  waters,  but  by 
carrying  on  an  offensive  operation  on  the  ocean 
itself,  and  thereby  causing  our  enemies  to 
partake  of  the  evils  of  war.  Sir,  it  was 
demonstrated  by  our  statesmen  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  by  the  clearest  arguments,  and  the 
plainest  calculations,  that  a  Navy  was  not 
only  the  safest,  but  the  cheapest  defence  of  this 
nation. 

The  honorable  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Smith)  has,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
contributed  much  to  establish  that  position — 
and  it  is  with  pride  and  pleasure  that  South 
Carolina  recollects  the  convincing  statements 
and  conclusive  arguments  by  which  one  of  her 
favorite  sons  (Mr,  Cheves)  so  justly  acquired  the 
name  of  "one  of  the  fathers  of  the  Navy." 
The  peace  of  1815  found  the  whole  nation 
in  favor  of  a  Navy.  The  act  of  April,  181G, 
was  the  first  fruit  of  that  feeling,  and  was  the 
foundation  of  the  naval  policy  of  this  country. 
It  appropriated  one  million  of  dollars  for  eight 
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years,  for  the  increase  of  the  Navy,  and  pro- 
vided for  the  building  of  a  number  of  ships  of 
the  line,  and  otlier  vessels,  which,  with  those 
before  and  since  authorized  by  law,  will  give  to 
the  United  States  a  Navy,  consisting  of  12  ships 
of  the  line,  20  frigates,  16  sloops  of  war,  4 
schooners,  and  S  steam  batteries. 

I  come  now,  Mr.  President,  to  the  Dry 
Docks,  which  form  the  next  object  of  this  bill. 
And  here  I  must  begin  by  saying,  that  it  is  not 
a  little  surprising,  that  a  country,  possessing  a 
navy  of  twelve  ships  of  the  line,  and  twenty 
frigates,  should  be  without  one  of  these  neces- 
sary appendages  of  all  navies ;  and  that,  with 
the  experience  of  the  rest  of  the  world  Isefore 
our  eyes,  we  should  have  gone  on,  for  so  many 
years,  incurring  the  delay,  risk,  and  expense, 
of  heaving  down  our  ships,  when  we  possessed 
so  many  admirable  positions  for  docks,  and 
when  the  saving,  in  a  single  year,  would  have 
almost  paid  the  expense  of  constructing  them. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  expense  of  heaving 
down  a  W-gun  ship,  coming  into  port  from  a 
cruise,  and  putting  even  small  repairs  upon 
her,  would  not  fall  far  short  of  $20,000.  She 
would  have  to  be  unloaded,  her  guns  taken  out, 
her  spars  and  sails  removed,  a  large  number 
of  men  must  be  employed  in  the  operation, 
and,  when  the  work  was  done,  she  must  be 
reloaded  and  equipped.  Great  delay  would 
also  necessarily  take  place  from  such  an  opera- 
tion. For  ordinary  repairs,  such  a  ship  would 
be  detained  a  month ;  and,  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year,  it  would  not  be  considered  safe  to 
subject  a  vessel  to  the  dangerous  operation  of 
heaving  out.  At  all  times,  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, the  vessel  is  greatly  strained.  Nor 
is  this  all :  in  the  present  condition  of  your 
Navy  Yards,  your  vessels  of  war  must  be  hove 
out,  not  only  for  repairs,  but  even  for  examina- 
tion. It  is  not  deemed  safe  to  send  vessels  to 
sea  that  have  been  lying  some  time  in  port, 
nor  after  long  cruises,  without  examination ; 
and  to  do  this,  all  the  delay,  expense,  and  risk, 
of  heaving  out,  must  be  encountered.  In  time 
of  war,  this  would  greatly  impair  the  eiBciency 
of  the  Navy.  Time,  in  all  military  operations, 
is  of  great  importance  to  success ;  and  prompt- 
ness in  preparation,  and  celerity  in  movement, 
have  often  gained  battles,  that  must  otherwise 
have  been  lost.  Now,  with  suitable  dry  docks, 
ships  can  be  examined  and  discharged  im- 
mediately, and  repairs,  when  necessary,  effected 
with  the  least  possible  delay  and  expense.  I 
have  the  highest  authority  for  stating  the  fact, 
that,  not  long  since,  a  British  frigate,  with  her 
provisions  and  entire  armament  on  board,  was 
run  into  a  dry  dock  for  examination,  and  sailed 
on  her  destination  during  the  same  tide — thus 
saving  all  the  expense,  delay,  and  risk,  of  an 
examination,  according  to  our  clumsy  method 
of  heaving  out.  The  advantages  derived  from 
dry  docks  are  so  fully  understood  in  Europe, 
that  there  is  no  naval  power  without  a  number 
0f  them.  In  England,  there  are  now  sixteen, 
and  three  more  building ;  and  in  France,  there 


are  twelve,  all  of  the  most  durable  materials. 
On  the  subject  of  dry  docks,  we  are  in  posses- 
sion of  the  most  minute  and  satisfactory  infor- 
mation. It  is  known  to  the  country,  that  one 
of  our  most  intelligent  naval  officers  (now  a 
member  of  the  Navy  Board)  was  not  long  since 
sent  to  Europe  to  obtain  information  on  this 
and  other  subjects  connected  with  the  naval 
establishments  of  that  continent.  Through 
him,  the  country  has  been  put  in  possession  of 
a  mass  of  valuable  information,  and  especially 
on  the  subject  of  dry  docks.  In  addition  to 
this,  an  intelligent  and  experienced  civil  engi- 
neer (who  had  resided  many  years  in  England) 
has,  under  the  orders  of  the  Navy  Department, 
lately  made  minute  surveys  and  calculations  on 
this  subject,  which  I  have  now  before  me. 
From  these  statements  it  appears — 

That  the  following  will  be  the  whole  ex- 
pense of  constructing  dry  docks,  on  the  most 
approved  plan,  at  the  following  Navy  Yards, 
viz: 

At  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  $349,671  71 

At  Charlestown,  Mass.  356,864  04 

At  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  380,116  86 

At  Gosport,  Va.  398,800  00 

The  committee  have  no  doubt  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  dry  dock  at  each  of  these  places ; 
but,  for  the  sake  of  deriving  the  advantages  of 
experience  on  this  subject,  they  have  determin- 
ed to  recommend  the  construction  of  only  two 
at  this  time,  one  to  the  south  and  the  other  to 
the  north  of  the  Potomac  Kiver.  Holding 
myself  in  readiness  to  make  any  further  ex- 
planations that  may  be  required  on  this  point, 
I  shall  now  pass  to  the  next  object  proposed  in 
the  bill,  the  construction  of  a  Marine  Eailway 
at  Pensacola,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  From 
the  best  information  the  committee  have  been 
able  to  obtain,  they  are  well  satisfied  that  rail- 
ways are  much  cheaper  than  docks,  and  that 
they  may  be  advantageously  used  for  the  repair 
of  sloops  of  war  and  other  smaller  vessels ;  but 
that  there  would  be  great  risk  in  using  them 
for  the  repairs  of  frigates  and  ships  of  the  line. 
This  is  the  received  opinion  in  Europe,  and  our 
most  experienced  officers  concur  in  its  correct- 
ness. In  no  point  of  view,  however,  can  rail- 
ways supersede  dry  docks.  It  is  now  proposed 
to  erect  a  railway  at  a  point  where  it  will  cer- 
tainly be  extremely  useful,  and  where  we  will 
be  able  to  learn  from  experience  its  practical 
value. 

"With  respect  to  the  contemplated  improve- 
ments in  our  Navy  Yards,  which  it  will  be  seen 
forms  one  of  the  objects  of  this  bill,  I  shall  now 
make  but  a  single  remark.  These  yards  have 
hitherto  been  improved  frpm  time  to  time, 
without  any  regular  plan.  It  is  extremely  de- 
sirable, therefore,  that  system  should  be  intro- 
duced into  establishments  which  are  daily  ex- 
panding, and  which  must  necessarily  be  con- 
siderably enlarged  hereafter.  The  adoption  of 
the  plan  here  recommended,  will  introduce 
economy,  and  greatly  promote  the  efficiency  of 
these  establishments. 
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I  come  now,  Mr.  President,  to  the  great,  the 
interesting  question,  of  tlie  Naval  Academy. 
It  cannot  be  necessary,  at  this  day  of  intellec- 
tual light,  to  enlarge  on  the  great  advantages  of 
education ;  it  must  at  least  he  superfluous  for 
me  to  say  to  the  gentlemen  who  compose  the 
Senate,  that  mental  culture  must  enlarge  and  im- 
prove the  intellectual  faculties,  elevate  the  sen- 
timents, establish  the  principles,  and  strength- 
en, ennoble,  and  adorn,  the  character  of  man. 
But,  however  universally  acknowledged  these 
truths  may  be,  there  still  remains  a  doubt  on 
the  minds  of  some,  whether  they  are  strictly 
applicable  to  naval  men.  The  time  was,  when 
the  hardy  virtues  and  noble  traits  which  form 
the  character  of  the  sailors  were  supposed  to 
belong  to  a  being  altogether  different  from  the 
rest  of  mankind.  In  former  times,  it  was  be- 
lieved to  be  necessary,  to  complete  the  charac- 
ter of  a  naval  officer,  that  he  should  be  a  pro- 
fane swearer  and  a  hard  drinker ;  that  he  should 
be  proud  of  his  ignorance,  despise  books,  and 
be  distinguished  by  habits,  manners,  and  lan- 
guage, different  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
But  these,  sir,  are  the  exploded  errors  of  the 
last  century.  No  one,  now,  supposes  that 
these  peculiarities  ever  constituted  any  portion 
of  the  merit  of  an  accomplished  seaman. 
Amidst  the  universal  spread  of  light  and 
knowledge,  which  has  formed  a  new  era  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  it  has  been  discovered, 
and  generally  admitted,  that  military  and  naval 
men  form  no  exception  to  the  universal  rule, 
that,  in  every  department  of  human  affairs,  the 
success  of  individuals,  as  well  as  of  nations,  will 
be  in  exact  proportion  to  their  intellectual  and 
moral  strength.  No  one  now  doubts  that,  every 
thing  else  being  equal,  the  scientific  officer  will 
bear  away  the  palm  from  a  less  accomplished 
competitor.  There  is  no  class  of  men  among 
whom  the  march  of  improvement  has  been 
more  steady  and  uninterrupted  than  among 
naval  men.  In  our  own  country,  and  especial- 
ly during  the  last  war,  this  truth  has  been 
tnost  conspicuously  developed.  The  naval  offi- 
cers who,  during  that  conflict,  immortalized 
their  names,  and  covered  their  country  with 
glory,  were  men  of  cultivated  minds,  elegant 
manners,  and  the  noblest  sentiments  of  honor 
— men  who  graced  the  drawing  room  as  well 
as  the  quarter  deck,  and  were  fitted  to  shine  in 
any  situation  in  which  they  could  be  placed. 
In  their  characters  were  combined  extensive 
scientific  attainments,  and  perfect  nautical  skill, 
with  the  sentiments  and  feelings  which  gave 
grace  and  dignity  to  ancient  chivalry.  Sir,  if 
Perry  had  been  an  officer  of  the  old  school,  he 
would  have  gone  down  at  the  battle  of  Lake 
Erie,  with  his  colors  nailed  to  the  mast,  and 
his  country  would  have  lost  one  of  the  proud- 
est trophies  of  the  war.  But,  Mr.  President, 
the  effect  of  cultivating  the  minds,  improving 
the  manners,  and  elevating  the  character  of 
our  officers  is  not  confined  to  themselves ;  it 
produces  a  decided  moral  effect  on  the  men 
committed  to  their  charge;    it  elevates  the 


character  of  our  seamen.  If,  sir,  we  could 
discover  all  the  causes  which  produced  our 
naval  victories  in  the  late  war,  I  doubt  not  it 
would  be  found,  that  the  high  moral  character 
of  our  seamen  contributed  as  much  as  any 
other ;  and  for  this  they  were  indebted  to  the 
excellent  example  of  their  leaders.  Where,  in 
the  naval  history  of  the  world,  was  such  a 
spectacle  presented,  as  that  exhibited  by  the 
crew  commanded  by  the  all-accomplished  De- 
catur (the  man  over  whose  untimely  fate  the 
whole  nation  mourned)  when  returning  from 
a  long  cruise,  covered  with  laurels,  they  were 
invited  by  the  grateful  citizens  of  New  York 
to  a  public  festival.  Upwards  of  five  hundred 
men,  abandoned  by  their  officers,  were  seen 
traversing  the  streets  of  a  crowded  city  in  the 
night,  partaking  of  the  amusements  of  the 
theatre,  and  returning  quietly  to  their  ship  at 
midnight,  not  one  untold.  Look,  too,  at  the 
conduct  of  the  crew  of  the  Adams,  wlien  com- 
manded by  the  excellent  and  gallant  Morris. 
"When  that  vessel  was  driven  on  shore  by  a 
superior  enemy  at  the  Penobscot,  the  crew, 
consisting  of  several  liundred  men,  were  dis- 
persed, after  receiving  orders  from  their  com- 
mander to  rendezvous  at  Portsmouth,  at  a  time 
appointed.  They  wandered  through  the  coun- 
try (on  a  journey  which  occupied  five  days) 
and  at  the  time  and  place  appointed  every  man 
was  at  his  post.  It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply 
examples  of  the  high  character  of  our  naval 
officers  who  most  eminently  distinguished  them- 
selves during  the  war,  or  to  trace  the  influence 
of  their  example  in  elevating  the  character  of 
our  seamen.  But,  sir,  I  must  notice  the  fact, 
that  these  officers  were,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, men  of  well-informed  minds,  consum- 
mate professional  skill,  cultivated  manners,  and 
elevated  sentiments.  It  is  true,  that  they  were 
in  general  self-educated  men,  who  had  not  the 
advantages  of  early  instruction  at  a  naval 
school.  There  is  no  mistake,  however,  greater 
or  more  common,  than  that  which  condemns 
education  as  useless,  because  eminent  men  have 
educated  themselves.  "When  we  show  you  the 
triumphs  of  learning,  and  point,  out  the  ad- 
vantages actually  derived  from  science  and  in- 
formation, by  distinguished  individuals,  is  it 
any  answer  to  say  that  these  men  educated 
themselves?  Sir,  unquestionably  the  best  of 
all  kinds  of  education  is  that  which  a  highly 
gifted  man  secures  to  himself  from  the  deep 
conviction  of  its  immense  importance.  But, 
when  we  see  the  rich  fruits  of  this  education, 
as  exhibited  in  the  lives  and  characters  of  such 
men,  is  it  not  preposterous  to  say,  that  educa- 
tion is  of  no  value  ?  The  correct  inference  is 
directly  the  contrary,  and  the  only  question 
which  remains,  is  as  to  the  best  means  of  ex- 
tending its  blessings  to  others.  The  mass  of 
men  never  will,  never  can  become  self-edu- 
cated. In  all  the  professions  and  pursuits  of 
life,  early,  judicious,  and  persevering  efforts 
must  be  used,  to  form  the  minds,  principles, 
and  moral  habits  of  youth,  or  they  will  run  to 
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waste,  and  produce  no  fruit.  It  is  for  men 
formed  "  in  the  prodigality  of  nature,"  to  be 
self-instructed.  AJl  otliors  must  receive  the 
aids  of  early  and  constant  lessons.  Sir,  the 
object  of  the  naval  academy  is  to  give  to  all 
the  young  men  in  our  Navy,  the  means  of  be- 
coming Decaturs  and  Perrys  ;  to  take  them  at 
13  or  14  (at  their  first  entrance  into  the  ser- 
vice) and  putting  them  under  able  instructors, 
to  cultivate  their  minds,  not  only  in  the  sciences 
immediately  connected  with  their  future  pur- 
suits, but  to  a  certain  extent,  to  make  them  ac- 
quainted with  general  literature ;  to  imbue 
their  minds  with  a  love  of  knowledge,  to  give 
them  a  taste  for  books,  to  encourage  good 
habits  and  principles,  to  hold  out  proper  exam- 
ples for  their  imitation,  and  to  convince  them 
that  their  future  standing  in  the  service  will 
be  exactly  proportioned  to  their  professional 
acquirements,  and  intellectual  and  moral  char- 
acter. By  such  a  plan,  how  many  gallant  and 
promising  young  men  will  be  saved  to  their 
friends  and  their  country !  how  much  vice  and 
ignorance  will  be  banished  from  the  Navy ! 
Our  plan,  Mr.  President,  is  extremely  simple. 
None  are  to  be  educated  but  midshipmen  or 
other  officers  of  the  Navy.  These  wiU  receive 
their  first  lessons  at  the  school,  where  they 
will  remain  about  two  years,  partly  on  shore, 
and  partly  on  board  of  a  vessel  to  be  attached 
to  the  school,  and  to  be  employed  in  short 
cruises  along  the  coast.  At  the  end  of  this 
time  they  will  be  sent  to  sea  on  long  voyages, 
and  wiU  continue  in  actual  service  for  five  or 
six  years  longer  before  they  wijl  be  examined 
for  promotion.  During  this  time,  they  wUl  be 
required  to  return  to  the  academy,  and  prose- 
cute their  studies  in  naval  architecture,  and 
the  higher  branches  of  education,  whenever 
they  shall  not  be  actually  employed  at  sea,  in- 
stead of  wandering  about,  as  they  now  too  often 
do,  in  our  cities,  exposed  to  a  thousand  tempta- 
tions, so  difficult  for  the  young  to  resist.  By 
a  rigid  adherence  to  this  plan,  and  raising  the 
standard  of  attainments  necessary  for  promo- 
tion, it  is  believed  that  the  whole  number  of 
your  midshipmen  may  become  not  only  good 
practical  seamen,  but  scientific  officers  and  ac- 
complished gentlemen ;  and  this,  with  hardly 
any  increased  expense  but  the  annual  salaries 
of  the  professors.  The  pay  of  the  midshipmen, 
and  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  vessel,  are  ex- 
penses to  which  we  are  already  subjected.  Sir, 
both  in  Trance  and  England,  there  are  naval 
schools.  The  navies  of  those  countries  are 
steadily  improving,  and  we  must  at  lefist  ad- 
vance step  by  step  with  them.  There  is  one 
other  consideration,  Mr.  President,  which  pre- 
sents the  necessity  of  a  naval  academy  in  this 
country  in  such  a  point  of  view,  that  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  conceive  how  it  can  be  resisted.  No 
nation  can  keep  in  actual  service,  in  time  of 
peace,  one-fourth  of  the  vessels  necessary  to 
be  employed  in  war.  In  time  of  peace,  there- 
fore, by  far  the  greater  part  of  our  Navy  must 
be  laid  up  in  ordinary.    But  it  is  not  only 


necessary  to  have  the  ships,  but,  what  is  of 
equal  importance,  you  must  have  skilful  and 
experienced  officers  to  command  them.  Now, 
how  is  this  to  be  accomplished  ?  The  whole 
number  of  officers  now  in  the  Navy  would  not 
be  sufficient  to  command  one-half  of  the  vessels 
we  now  possess.  Of  this  fact  wo  have  ofiicial 
information  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  made  to  Congress  two  years  ago, 
showing  the  number  of  officers  necessary  for 
the  command  of  our  vessels  on  a  war  establish- 
ment. In  Europe,  provision  is  made  for  the 
requisite  number  of  officers  in  war  by  employ- 
ing a  much  larger  number  in  peace  than  would 
be  consistent  with  the  settled  policy  and  eco- 
nomical habits  of  the  United  States.  What, 
then,  are  we  to  do  ?  Without  experienced  and 
skilful  naval  officers,  ships  are  useless,  and  we 
cannot  afford  to  employ  in  peace  more  than 
half  the  number  that  will  be  necessary  in  war. 
I  insist,  sir,  that  a  naval  academy  will  afford 
us  the  means  of  surmounting  this  difficulty  m. 
an  easy,  safe,  and  economical  way.  If  nearly 
the  whole  number  of  your  midshipmen  were 
thoroughly  educated  men,  and  fit  to  be  lieuten- 
ants, (which  is  notoriously  not  the  case  at 
present,)  you  could,  in  the  event  of  a  war,  fill 
up  the  post  captains  from  your  master  com- 
mandants, complete  the  list  of  masters  from 
your  lieutenants,  and  make  as  many  of  yovir 
midshipmen  lieutenants  as  the  service  might 
require.  You  could  then  have  remaining  per- 
haps about  one-half  of  the  requisite  number  of 
well-instructed  midshipmen,  and  no  doubt  can 
exist,  that,  with  this  number,  the  deficiency 
might  be  safely  supplied  from  the  promising 
young  men  of  the  country.  The  present  or- 
ganization of  the  officers  would  admit  of  no 
such  arrangement.  The  number  of  well-in- 
structed men,  among  either  the  lieutenants  or 
the  midshipmen,  are  not,  and  never  can  be, 
sufficient  to  afford  the  means  of  filling  up  the 
higher  grades.  I  have  made  a  calculation  on 
the  subject,  from  which  it  appears  that  a  mod- 
erate addition  to  the  present  number  of  mid- 
shipmen, with  the  aid  of  a  naval  school,  would 
enable  us  to  maintain  in  peace,  and  at  a  very 
reasonable  expense,  a  number  of  officers  suffi- 
cient to  command  all  our  vessels  in  time  of 
war ;  and  I  do  not  perceive  how  this  can  be 
accomplished  in  any  other  way. 

I  have  now  gone  through  what  I  intended  to 
say  on  this  subject.  In  proposing  the  appro- 
priation of  half  a  million  of  dollars  a  yeai'  for 
the  gradual  improvement  of  the  navy,  the  com- 
mittee deemed  it  fair  and  proper  to  introduce 
into  the  bill  all  the  objects  to  which  it  was 
proposed  to  apply  that  fund.  The  Senate  thus 
have  a  connected  view  of  all  that  it  is  designed 
to  do  for  the  improvement  of  the  Navy,  and  by 
taking  their  opinion  on  each  proposition  sepa- 
rately, we  know  that  nothing  can  be  retained 
in  the  bill  which  has  not  a  majority  in  its 
favor.  If  this  bill  shall  pass,  very  little  wiU 
remain  to  be  done,  for  several  years  to  come, 
for  the  advancement  of  the  Navy.    It  wiU  be 
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necessary,  indeed,  to  give  a  better  organization 
to  the  peace  establishment,  and  to  revise  the 
Eules  and  Regulations  for  the  Government  of 
the  ISTavy,  both  of  which  objects  wOl  engage 
the  early  and  earnest  attention  of  the  commit- 
tee, at  the  next  session.  Nothing  further  will 
then  remain  to  be  done,  but  to  keep  the  sys- 
tem in  vigorous  and  harmonious  operation,  in 
order  to  fulfil  the  proudest  hopes  of  the  nation 
in  relation  to  the  Navy.  If,  sir,  I  shall  have 
the  good  fortune  to  contribute  in  any  degree  to 
elevate  the  naval  character  of  the  country,  and 
to  add  vigor  to  this  "  right  arm  of  our  national 
defence,"  I  shall  consider  it  as  one  of  the  hap- 
piest incidents  of  my  life. 

Mr.  Bobbins  then  rose.  He  said,  to  the 
very  able  and  impressive  exposition  made  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Naval  Committee  of  the 
principle  of  the  bill,  and  of  its  details,  I  beg  to 
add  a  few  words  only  on  the  subject  of  th« 
naval  academy.  I  propose  to  speak  merely  to 
this  abstract  question :  Is  it  expedient  for  the 
United  States  to  establish  a  naval  academy? 
I  shall,  forbear  to  touch  upon  those  principles 
upon  whicS  the  plan  should  be  formed  and  ad- 
justed, in  order  to  ensure  its  anticipated  results. 
These  principles  would  open  an  interesting  field 
of  inquiry ;  but  a  field  too  wide  to  be  attempt- 
ed on  the  present  occasion :  for,  among  other 
things,  it  would  lead  to  the  examination  of 
certain  opinions,  which  appear  to  me,  however 
consecrated  by  great  names,  or  by  long  and 
almost  universal  adoption  in  practice,  to  be 
erroneous,  opinions  which  have  an  extensive 
but  most  pernicious  influence  upon  the  whole 
business  of  education ;  opinions  which  abridge 
Its  improvement,  in  all  instances,  and,  in  many, 
occasion  its  total  failnre.  But,  then,  to  do 
this,  we  must  go  back  to  principles,  must  go 
into  explanations,  must  give  illustrations.  Now, 
neither  is  the  time  fitting  for  this  exposition, 
nor  would  it  be  seasonable  tUl  first  we  are 
agreed  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  thing  itself. 
It  appears  to  me,  if  a  navy  is  to  be  a  part  of 
our  system  of  common  defence,  for  our  com- 
mon security,  that  we  must  have  a  naval 
academy;  that  is,  if  we  intend  to  adapt  our 
means  to  the  ends  we  have  in  view.  Genius  is 
the  gift  of  nature ;  but  art  is  the  gift  of  educa- 
tion. Tliis  is  true  of  all  the  arts,  not  excepting 
the  slightest :  it  is  eminently  true  of  the  great 
art  of  war ;  and  no  less  of  its  naval  than  of  its 
military  branch.  No  man  was  ever  born  an 
artist  in  any  art,  not  even  in  that  of  poetry, 
though  it  is  said,  poeta  nascitur,  non  fit.  But 
this  is  a  saying  of  poetic  vanity  or  poetic 
license.  The  genius  is  born,  but  the  poet  is 
made,  and  made  by  education,  as  every  artist 
must  be.  It  may  happen  that  this  education 
may  be  wholly  given  to  the  individual  by  the 
iudividual  himself;  he  then  is  supposed  to 
have  had  no  education;  whereas,  in  truth,  he 
has  then  had  the  best ;  and  that  which  never 
fails,  unless  nature  has  failed  to  give  him  an 
aptitude  for  his  pursuit.  Some  individuals  of 
this  class   1  mean  the  self-educated  class)  have 


astonished  the  world  by  their  power,  and  have 
astonished  it  the  more,  as  nothing  in  them  ia 
attributed  to  education,  but  every  thing  to  the 
force  of  nature ;  whereas,  in  truth,  these  are 
the  very  indi\-iduals  who,  of  all  others,  were 
the  most  indebted  to  education :  for  learning, 
that  is,  to  know  what  others  have  known,  is 
not  education,  as  it  is  commonly  supposed  to 
be.  Education  is  that  system  of  exercise  which 
develops  and  perfects  the  faculties  of  the  in- 
divjflual ;  and  which  system  is  dictated  and 
formed,  as  to  the  given  art,  by  the  principles 
of  that  art.  Here  is  found  the  true  secret  of 
those  results  which  astonish  us  so  much  in  the 
education  of  the  ancients :  its  infallibility,  in 
every  instance  in  which  nature  had  given  the 
faculty  to  be  improved;  the  rapidity  of  its 
operation  in  developing  the  faculty  and  giving 
to  it  its  ultimate  perfection ;  and  the  sublime 
heights  to  which  that  perfection  ascended: 
results  so  astonishing,  that  they  would  be  in- 
credible to  us,  if  we  had  them  only  in  history 
or  tradition,  and  had  not  the  monuments  re- 
maining to  attest  their  existence.  If  a  country 
is  to  have  a  particular  kind  of  talent  for  its 
service,  it  must  be  indebted  for  it  to  the  ap- 
propriate education ;  and  the  only  question  is, 
whether  it  will  depend  for  this  education  upon 
accident  or  upon  system ;  upon  such  education 
as  it  may  happen  that  individuals  may  happen 
to  give  themselves,  or  upon  such  as  the  coun- 
try may  provide,  and  by  which  it  may  bo 
certain  that  the  kind  of  talent  wanted  will  be 
produced,  and  will  be  forthcoming  when 
wanted,  and  as  wanted?  No  one,  I  think, 
will  hesitate  to  say,  that  the  latter  of  the  two, 
system  rather  than  accident,  will  be  the  pre- 
ferable resource.  All  our  prosperity,  all  our 
prospects  of  its  continuance  and  increase,  de- 
pend on  our  security ;  that  depends  on  our 
means  of  common  defence,  and  the  efficiency 
of  those  means.  Now,  the  Navy  is  the  princi- 
pal mean  of  those  means ;  it  is  the  right  arm 
of  the  Union ;  and  the  strength  of  that  ai-m 
depends  upon  that  skill  which  education  alone 
can  give.  The  revenues  of  the  country  depend 
on  its  commerce ;  that  depends  on  its  protec- 
tion ;  and  that,  again,  on  the  Navy  ;  the  Navy 
on  its  tactics ;  and  these  on  education. 

In  every  point  of  view,  therefore,  looking  at 
our  security ;  looking  at  all  our  interests  de- 
pending on  that  security ;  we  see  that  this  edu- 
cation is  indispensable.  But  it  may  be  said, 
that  the  Navy  itself  is  a  naval  school.  It  is  so ; 
it  is  valuable  and  indispensable  as  a  school; 
but  we  want  this  academy  as  subsidiary  to  this 
school ;  as  the  means  of  giving  to  that  school 
the  most  perfect  efiiciency.  A  blind  mechani- 
cal practice,  no  doubt,  will  improve  the  faculty, 
and  make  a  tolerable  artist ;  but  it  is  only  that 
enlightened  exercise,  which  is  directed  and 
regulated  by  principle,  that  makes  the  consum- 
mate artist  in  any  art.  It  is  the  combination 
of  science  and  discipline  that  is  wanted ;  and 
this  may  be,  and  will  be,  effected,  by  means  of 
the  academy,  and  is  not  to  be  expected  without 
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one ;  at  least,  not  ■with  the  same  certainty,  nor 
to  the  same  extent.  The  army,  too,  is  a  mili- 
tary school ;  still  we  have  one  military  acad- 
emy, and  some  are  contemplating  the  establish- 
ment of  another.  Can  there  ho  any  doubt  hut 
this  institution  is  providing  the  country  with 
military  talent  far  beyond  what  the  discipline 
of  the  army  alone  would  provide  it  ?  I  should 
suppose  there  could  he  but  one  answer  to  that 
question.  The  navy  of  Great  Britain,  too,  is  a 
naval  school — a  most  excellent  school ;  still 
Great  Britain  has  a  naval  academy.  The  navy 
of  France,  too,  is  a  naval  school,  not  so  good, 
perhaps,  as  the  British  or  the  American,  but 
still  a  school ;  yet  France  has  a  naval  academy. 
These  older  and  more  experienced  countries 
have  found  it  of  great  use,  as  no  doubt  we 
should,  to  connect  the  preparatory  institution 
of  an  academy  with  the  subsequent  and  per- 
fecting discipline  of  the  Navy.  The  expense  of 
the  institution  will  be  something,  it  is  true ; 
biit  nothing  to  be  felt  as  a  burthen  on  the 
finances  of  the  country ;  nothing  to  he  com- 
pared to  the  benefit  of  the  results  to  be  an- 
ticipated from  the  institution.  Still,  I  am 
aware  that  the  expediency  must  depend,  more 
or  less,  upon  the  plan  itself  of  the  institution. 
That  a  plan  may  be  devised  that  will  make  it 
expedient  for  the  country,  I  have  no  doubt : 
that  a  plan  may  be  devised  that  will  make  it 
the  most  useful  of  all  our  institutions,  I  have 
no  doubt — not  only  as  to  its  direct  effect  on 
the  Navy  itself,  but  by  its  collateral  effect  in 
practically  illustrating  the  infinite  effect  of 
education,  when  conducted  on  its  proper  prin- 
ciples. 

I  take  leave,  in  conclusion,  to  suggest  one 
other  consideration,  which,  however  visionary 
it  may  appear  to  others,  has  weight  with  me, 
and  constitutes  one  source  of  my  anxiety  for 
this  establishment.  The  day,  I  think,  is  coming 
— I  hope  it  is  a  distant  day — when  the  United 
States  will  be  obliged  to  dispute  for  the  su- 
premacy of  the  ocean.  It  is  evident  that  the 
statesmen  of  Great  Britain  are  looking  forward, 
and  not  without  anxiety,  to  the  possibility, 
nay,  to  the  probability  of  such  a  contest,  and 
witli  us.  Desperate,  desperate  indeed,  will  be 
the  battles  in  which  that  question  will  be  de- 
cided. Not  like  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  or  the 
battle  of  Trafalgar,  where  the  combatants  were 
unequal ;  they  will  be  battles  in  which  Greek 
will  meet  Greek ;  battles,  in  which  the  whole 
resources  of  valor  and  of  discipline,  of  genius 
and  of  science,  will,  on  both  sides,  be  displayed 
and  exhausted;  battles,  that  will  resound 
through  history  in  all  future  time.  It  is 
evident,  I  say,  that  Great  Britain  is  looking 
forward  to  that  important  day ;  that  she  con- 
siders the  United  States  as  the  only  power 
ever  likely  to  dispute  with  her  the  empire  of 
the  seas ;  that  if  that  sceptre  which  she  now 
holds,  and  has  held  so  long,  is  ever  to  be 
wrested  from  her  grasp,  the  United  States  are 
to  wrest  it.  In  these  opinions  of  hers,  are  to 
be  found  the  true  secret  of  those  commercial 


regulations  of  which  we  so  much  complain — 
regulations  in  which  her  commercial  interest 
seem  as  little  consulted  as  our  own.  The  ob- 
ject of  them  is  not  commerce,  but  policy;  the 
object  is  to  retard  the  growth  of  our  commer- 
cial marine ;  to  put  off,  and,  if  possible,  to  pro- 
vent,  the  evil  day  which  she  apprehends  may 
come.  I  called  it  a  secret,  but  it  is  no  secret. 
This  object  has  been  most  distinctly  avowed 
by  one  of  her  most  leading  statesmen,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  in  her  naviga- 
tion laws :  I  allude  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Huskis- 
son,  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
May  last.  He  says :  "  The  House  is  aware 
that  our  navigation  laws  have  a  twofold  ob- 
ject ;  first,  to  create  and  maintain  in  this  coun- 
try a  great  commercial  marine ;  and,  secondly, 
an  object,  not  less  important  in  the  eyes  of 
statesmen,  to  prevent  any  one  other  nation 
from  engrossing  too  large  a  portion  of  the  navi- 
gation of  the  rest  of  the  world."  Hence  we  see 
why  other  commercial,  but  minor  States,  have 
commercial  arrangements  made  with  them,  and 
favorable  to  them,  which  are  refuged  to  the 
United  States.  Of  the  growth  of  the  commer- 
cial marine  of  those  States,  she  is  not  jealous ; 
she  has  no  occasion  to  be ;  but  of  the  growth 
of  the  commercial  marine  of  the  United  States, 
she  is  jealous,  and  would  gladly  restrain  that 
growth.  She  sees  in  the  infant  Navy  of  the 
United  States,  a  young  giant,  and  anticipates 
with  alarm,  its  growing  strength.  Now,  as 
she  is  looking  to  the  future,  and  acting  with 
reference  to  the  future,  as  regards  the  United 
States,  ought  not  the  United  States  to  be  equally 
provident  of  the  future,  as  regards  Great 
Britain?  Equally  attentive  to  all  the  means 
which  may  best  qualify  them  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  that  future  ?  Let  prudence  make  the 
reply.  But,  however  visionary  this  speculation 
may  be  in  me — however  little  consideration  it 
may  receive,  or  be  entitled  to  receive,  from 
others — still,  I  flatter  myself  that  the  other 
grounds  on  which  the  adoption  of  this  measure 
lias  been  urged,  will  not  be  deemed  visionary, 
nor  insufiicient  to  procure  for  it  the  approba- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Chandler  said,  that  the  bill  reminded 
him  of  the  Alkoran ;  he  believed  that  nearly 
every  chapter  in  it  begun  somehow  in  this  way 
— God  is  great,  or  God  is  good;  and  almost 
every  section  of  this  bill  begins  with  "the 
President  of  the  United  States  shall  be,  and  he 
is  hereby,  authorized."  And,  if  he  understood 
the  Chairman  of  the  Naval  Committee,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  leave  so  much  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  President,  because  the  committee 
could  not  agree  how  one  thing  should  be  done, 
or  where  the  other  should  be  done ;  and  that 
the  committee  did  not  believe  that  the  Senate 
would  be  more  likely  to  agree  than  the  com- 
mittee. This  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  him  (Mr. 
0.)  that  the  bill  was  not  suflSciently  under- 
stood, and  that  it  embraced  such  important 
principles,  he  did  not  believe  it  could  be  xmder- 
stood  during  the  few  remaining  days  of  the 
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eession.  As  there  was  so  much  other  impor- 
tant business  which  must  he  acted  upon,  he, 
therefore,  moved  to  lay  the  bill  on  the  table. 

Mr.  SiLSEEB  observed,  that  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  had,  in  his  remarks  upon 
dry-docks,  said,  that,  in  heaving  vessels  down 
for  the  purpose  of  repairing,  great  injury  was 
done.  He  had  often  been  led  to  observe  this 
fact.  It  was  the  custom  in  building  ships,  to 
put  salt  between  the  timbers.  In  heaving 
down,  the  salt  often  became  injured  by  being 
wet,  and  the  seams  were  impaired.  This  was 
a  continual  source  of  injury,  as  every  ship  must, 
after  remaining  any  time  in  port,  be  hove  out 
before  going  to  sea,  first  on  one  side,  and  then 
on  the  other.  The  strain,  in  doing  this,  was 
very  great ;  and  it  was  impossible,  in  most  in- 
stances, to  do  it  in  the  Winter.  He  had  heard 
many  naval  architects  say,  that  they  would  not 
take  the  responsibilities  upon  themselves  of 
heaving  out  a  ship  in  the  "Winter.  In  New 
England,  this  custom  has  been  abandoned, 
since  the  erection  of  railways,  and  so  great  was 
the  employment  for  those  establishments,  and 
such  their  advantage,  that  ships  were  often  de- 
layed a  month  for  their  chance  in  the  railway ; 
and  it  was  also  in  contemplation  to  establish 
dry-docks.  If  a  ship  was  now  ordered  to  go  to 
sea,  it  would  be  necessary  to  examine  her,  and 
make  repairs.  To  do  this  by  the  former  pro- 
cess much  time  must  be  taken  up,  beside  the 
danger  incurred  in  the  process  ;  while  a  vessel 
could  be  taken  on,  examined,  and  discharged, 
from  a  dock,  in  a  few  days,  without  the  slightest 
risk  or  injury.  He  was  therefore  very  desirous 
that  this  portion  of  the  bill  should  be  retained. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Maryland,  said,  he  had  never 
heard  a  clearer  elucidation  of  a  bill,  than  had 
been  made  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Naval  Com- 
mittee ;  nor  did  he  think  a  bill  had  ever  been 
drawn  in  a  more  able  or  more  careful  manner. 
Every  provision  had  been  weighed  with  judg- 
ment, and  he  gave  his  entire  coincidence  in  the 
measure.  If  he  understood  the  design  of  this 
bill,  it  Avas  the  outline  of  naval  improvement, 
which  was  hereafter  to  be  filled  up  by  Congress, 
as  necessity  required,  or  as  should  be  thought 
fit.  It  took  up  certain  great  objects,  and  com- 
menced a  plan  by  which  they  were  to  be  at- 
tained. The  first  provision  in  the  bill  was  one 
of  very  great  importance — the  aocumxilation  of 
timber.  We  have  now  in  store,  timber  for  the 
erection  of  a  certain  number  of  ships  of  the 
line.  But  when  that  is  exhausted,  what  was 
then  to  be  done  ?  And  suppose  another  war 
should  overtake  us :  suppose  Great  Britain 
should  again  impress  our  seamen  ?  We  cannot 
shut  up  our  ports  as  a  means  of  defence,  unless 
we  wish  to  starve  our  merchants ;  but  must 
meet  them  with  unequal  force.  But  if,  by 
accumulating  timber  and  other  materials,  we 
go  on  and  build  twelve  ships  of  the  line,  retain- 
ing the  means  to  increase  our  navy  as  necessity 
may  require,  we  might  then  defy  our  enemies : 
we  might  say  to  England  and  France,  thus  far 
you  may  go,  but  no  farther.     If  England  in- 


vaded us,  we  might  throw  into  the  scale  the 
trade  of  France ;  or,  if  France  invaded,  the 
trade  of  England ;  and  thus  keep  up  the  equi- 
librium of  prosperity.  Timber  was  an  essential 
article  for  the  increase  of  the  navy ;  because 
without  proper  care  and  management,  it  be- 
came unsound,  or  so  far  exhausted  as  to  make 
it  diflBcult  to  obtain  a  supply.  Of  copper,  he 
thought  there  was  no  need  of  making  pro- 
vision, as  this  country  produced  it  in  sufficient 
quiiptities  for  any  emergency.  If  cordage  was 
stored  for  future  use,  it  would  be  lost  by  decay. 
Besides,  there  was  never  a  scarcity  of  that  arti- 
cle. So  that  he  considered  it  advisable  to  pass 
the  bill  as  it  stood,  and  make  any  additions , 
hereafter,  as  they  might  he  suggested  by  expe- 
rience. The  subject  of  dry-docks  had  been  so 
well  and  so  fully  treated  by  the  gentlemen  from 
South  Carolina  and  Massachusetts,  that  he  did 
not  think  it  necessary  for  him  to  add  any  thing  in 
relation  to  it.  He  should  only  say,  that  although 
he  was  not  fond  of  referring  decisions  to  the 
Executive,  under  all  circumstances,  he  could 
not  but  think  that  the  committee  had  taken  a 
wise  course  in  this  case.  Had  the  location 
been  left  to  Congress,  it  might  have  brought 
on  a  debate,  which  might  have  lost  the  hill. 
He  remembered  an  instance  of  a  debate  which 
took  place  upon  the  location  of  a  fortification. 
Every  member  had  a  favorite  site,  which  was, 
in  his  opinion,  better  than  any  other ;  and  it 
was  finally  found  to  be  necessary  to  leave  the 
location  to  the  President.  This  was  a  polite 
manner  of  commanding  the  President  to  make 
the  location,  and  it  was,  in  fact,  putting  no  in- 
dividual discretion  into  his  hands.  He  would 
do  it  with  the  advice  of  experienced  officers, 
well  acquainted  with  the  subject,  and  would 
also  apply  to  the  Navy  Board,.  So  that,  upon 
the  whole,  it  was  better  to  leave  it  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive, than  to  be  debated  for  in  Congress. 
On  the  subject  of  the  Naval  Academy,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maine  appeared  to  think  it  useless, 
as  all  the  education  required  could  be  obtained 
on  board  ship.  Mr.  S.  believed  the  officers 
would  find  but  poor  education  there.  There 
were  many  reasons  why  an  academy  was  as 
much  required  to  be  attached  to  our  Navy  as 
to  our  army.  Our  army  fight  at  liome  and  do 
not  need  that  thorough  acquaintance  with  many 
branches  of  study,  that  is  required  by  naval 
officers.  Our  Navy,  on  the  other  hand,  visit 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  it  was  necessary  that 
the  officers  shoiild  fee  acquainted,  not  only  with 
navigation,  hut  with  the  French  and  Spanish 
languages.  The  former  has  become  common 
in  this,  and  in  every  civilized  country.  The 
latter  was  fast  becoming  so ;  and  considering 
the  intercourse  which  existed,  and  was  fast  in- 
creasing, between  this  country  and  the  South 
American  Republics,  was  highly  important, 
and  necessary  to  finish  the  education  of  naval 
officer.  There  were  other  branches  of  learning 
still  more  essential,  and  which  could  not  often 
be  mastered  on  board.  He  had  known  many 
midshipmen  of  talents,  who  had  served  seven 
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years,  t\-1io,  liad  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
tactics,  and  wore  in  every  respect  promising 
young  men,  who  could  not  pass  the  Board  of 
Examiners  for  want  of  sufficient  I<nowledge  of 
astronomy  and  mathematics.  Their  situation 
alone  and  the  absence  of  the  facilities,  prevent- 
ed them  from  attaining  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tions. It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  midship- 
men should  be  able  to  obtain  all  their  knowl- 
edge of  navigation,  in  a  school.  But  Spanish, 
French,  mathematics,  and  astronomy,  they 
could  attain  there ;  and  they  would  thus  be 
enabled,  when  they  were  abroad,  to  appear  in 
any  society,  to  the  credit  of  themselves  and 
.  their  country.  A  sufficient  knowledge  of  these 
branches  could  be  obtained  in  two  or  three 
years,  and  they  then  would  commence  their 
career  at  sea,  and  finish  their  education  by 
learning  the  management  of  a  ship,  her  guns, 
&c.  As  the  midshipmen  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States  could  not  rise  by  favor,  it  was 
plain  that  they  mnst  have  merit  to  obtain  pro- 
motion. As  it  was  at  present,  they  could  not 
bo  promoted  until  after  nine  years'  service;  and 
they  surely  ought  to  have  every  facility  to  en- 
able them  to  rise  after  that  period,  if  they  had 
merit  to  entitle  them  to  advancement.  To 
bring  forward  young  officers  entitled  by  their 
qualities  to  distinction,  this  school  would  have 
an  admirable  effect,  and,  in  every  view,  it  ap- 
peared to  him  as  promising  the  most  beneficial 
influence  in  advancing  the  character,  and  in- 
creasing the  confidence  of  tlie  people,  in  the 
right  arm  of  our  defences,  and  in  adding  to  tlie 
composure  and  security  with  which  this  coun- 
try would  meet  a  future  war,  wliich,  although 
now  apparently  far  off,  might,  at  some  future 
period,  visit  us.  Should  such  a  time  arrive, 
the  cliief  means  of  repelling  invasion  would  be 
found  to  exist  in  our  maritime  armaments ; 
and  then  the  nation  would  have  cause  to  re- 
joice at  the  timely  prudence  that  had  strength- 
ened the  sinews  and  enlarged  the  growth  of 
our  gallant  Navy. 

Mr.  Noble  said,  for  his  own  part,  he  looked 
with  a  favorable  eye  npon  this  bill;  not  be- 
cause ho  was  to  reap  any  peculiar  advantages 
from  it,  but  because  the  wise  people  of  tlie  pres- 
ent generation  were  now  returning,  and  he  was 
glad  to  see  it,  to  the  good  old-fashione^  Jolm 
Adams  system  of  national  defence.  He  would 
not  now  stop  to  inquire  who  had  formerly  cast 
so  much  reproach  and  ridicule  upon  it ;  nor 
would  he  say  what  fanciful  gunboat  systems 
had  intervened.  Let  them  all  pass — ^they  were 
only  worth  remembering  for  the  sake  of  the 
lesson  that  was  to  be  learnt  from  them.  In 
going  back  to  former  times,  lie  might  have 
asked  what  new  terror  had  made  gentlemen 
afraid  to  trust  the  President  ?  Afraid  to  trust 
the  President — to  do  what  ?  Why,  to  do  what 
belongs  to  his  duty — to  consult  the  officers 
about  him,  upon  subjects  which  come  directly 
under  their  observation,  and  make  a  decision 
from  the  advice  he  may  obtain!  He  did  not 
Bee  what  this  fear  could  arise  from,  and  it  was 


a  new  subject  of  apprehension.  I  am  glad 
[said  Mr.  N.  in  conclusion]  that  our  statesmen 
have  at  last  come  back  to  the  naval  policy  of 
John  Adams,  notwithstanding  the  manner  in 
ivhich  it  has  been  traduced ;  and  now  they  had 
done  so,  he  hoped  they  would  stick  to  it :  for 
wisdom  late  found,  was  better  than  none.  He 
rejoiced  to  see  men  of  intelligence  come  out  in 
support  of  the  Navy,  which  he  looked  upon 
as  the  right  ami  of  the  country.  He  hoped  its 
interests  and  welfare  would  be  attended  to, 
steadily,  and  permanently ;  and  then,  if  war 
came,  the  country  would  know  where  to  look 
for  defence. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  South  Carolina,  said  he  could 
not  vote  for  the  whole  of  the  bill  at  this  time. 
He  wished  to  have  that  portion  relating  to  a 
Naval  Academy  struck  out.  The  subject  to 
him  was  a  new  one,  and  it  would  be  attended 
with  expense,  of  the  extent  of  which  they  were 
not  yet  aware.  He  thought  the  Senate  should 
have  more  information  on  this  subject  before  it 
acted.  If  this  portion  was  stricken  out,  and 
time  allowed  to  investigate  the  subject,  he 
would  vote  for  the  bill.  He,  therefore,  moved 
to  strike  out  the  7th,  8th,  9th,  lOtb,  and  11th, 
sections. 

Mr.  Hatxe  said  that  he  would  give  his  col- 
league all  the  information  in  his  power  on  the 
subject.  The  proposition  in  relation  to  a  Naval 
School,  was  not  a  new  one.  It  had  been  acted 
upon  during  the  last  session,  had  been  recom- 
mended by  the  Executive  the  session  before, 
and  had  also  been  most  fully  discussed.  As  to 
the  expense,  information  was  last  year  request- 
ed of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  who  had 
given  an  estimate,  which  it  was  supposed  was 
as  accurate  as  any  computation  upon  the  sub- 
ject could  be  made.  That  estimate  gave,  as  the 
probable  cost  of  the  establishment  of  the  school, 
30,000  dollars.  The  permanent  expense  of  the 
establishment  was  computed  at  a  much  smaller 
sum  than  that  required  for  the  support  of  the 
Military  Academy.  Many  of  the  professors  of 
the  naval  school,  it  was  proposed  to  select  from 
the  officers  of  the  Navy,  already  in  the  pay  of 
the  Government ;  so  that  the  charge  for  pro- 
fessorships would  be  comparatively  small.  The 
jmpils  were  not  expected  to  be  as  numerous  as 
those  at  the  Military  Academy ;  and  it  was  also 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  that  the  sloop  of 
war  to  be  attached  to  the  school,  was  not  to  be 
specially  appointed  for  that  purpose,  but  was 
to  be  one  stationed  on  the  coast,  on  actual  ser- 
vice ;  consequently,  the  midshipmen  and  offi- 
cers, while  employed  on  board,  would  take  the 
place  of  others,  and  thus  be  no  extra  expense, 
as  the  same  number  of  officers  must  be  em- 
ployed, whether  there  was  a  school  or  not. 
On  the  whole,  he  thought  the  annual  expense 
of  the  academy  would  not  go  beyond  a  few 
thousand  dollars.  He  had  said  thus  much  for 
the  information  of  his  colleague.  If,  after  all, 
ho  should  not  be  satisfied,  Mr.  H.  could  only 
say  that  he  should  regret  it. 

Mr.  H.  further  observed,  that  it  was  not  sup- 
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posed  that  the  school  wotild  he,  by  any  means, 
an  expensive  one. 

The  question  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Smith 
■was  then  taken,  and  decided  in  the  negative, 
19  to  21. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  South  Carolina,  said  he  was 
not  now  prepared  to  pass  a  bill  so  important 
•  as  this,  without  a  full  investigation  of  its  merits. 
He  had  not  the  honor  of  a  seat  in  the  Senate 
during  the  sessions  in  which  this  provision  had 
been  discussed.  He  was,  therefore,  nnac- 
quainted  with  the  grounds  which  had  been 
taken  for  and  against  it.  He  had  listened  to 
the  eloquent  remarks  of  his  colleague  this 
morning;  hut,  in  doing  that,  he  had  heard 
only  one  side  of  the  question.  As  this  was 
a  time  of  profound  peace,  he  did  not  think  a 
JTaval  Academy  immediately  necessary.  At 
all  events,  he  wished  time  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject, and  express  his  opinion  upon  it.  He 
would,  therefore,  move  to  lay  the  biU  upon  the 
table  until  to-morrow,  but  waived  his  motion 
at  the  request  of  his  colleague. 

Some  further  conversation  took  place  between 
Messrs.  Hayne,  Johnsoit  of  Ken.,  and  Holmes  ; 
when  Mr.  Jomrsoif,  of  Kentucky,  having  re- 
newed the  motion  made  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  South 
Carolina — ^the  bill  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  till  to-morrow. 


Pkidat,  February  16. 
Naval  Academy. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  unfinished  business 
of  yesterday,  which  was  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  for  the  Gradual  Improvement  of  the 
Navy. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  South  Carolina,  moved  to 
strike  out  the  'Tth,  8th,  9th,  and  10th  sections, 
providing  for  the  erection  and  government  of  a 
Naval  Academy.  He  had  the  honor  yesterday 
to  offer  some  objections  to  this  feature  of  the 
bill,  as  worthy  more  mature  consideration,  for 
which  he  had  wished  it  to  lay  over  for  a  sepa- 
rate investigation.  He  had  no  objection  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  bill ;  but  agreed  entirely  in 
the  views  entertained  by  the  Naval  Committee, 
of  the  importance  of  preserving  a  store  of  live 
oak  timber  for  future  use,  providing  thereby  a 
permanent  stock,  to  be  kept  until  called  for  by 
future  exigency.  This  object  had  been  thought 
of  formerly,  and  acts  passed  upon  it.  Whetlier 
the  object  had  been  fully  attained,  was  very 
doubtful  at  any  rate,  he  saw  no  objection  to  the 
passage  of  the  present  bill,  so  far  as  this  object 
was  contemplated.  Nor  did  he  find  any  objec- 
tion to  the  plan  which  had  been  promulgated, 
in  relation  to  dry-docks.  He  had  believed,  be- 
fore he  heard  the  able  argument  in  their  favor, 
of  his  colleague,  that  they  were,  if  not  abso- 
lutely necessary,  at  least  very  useful ;  and  that, 
besides  the  services  to  be  expected  from  them, 
they  promised  in  the  end,  to  lessen  the  expen- 
diture of  the  Government  for  the  repair  of 
ships.  Thus  far,  he  went  with  the  committee 
and  their  bUl.    But  here  he  must  stop.    Useful 


as  he  believed  these  provisions,  he  should  not, 
on  principle,  vote  for  the  bill,  if  the  project 
of  a  Naval  Academy  were  to  be  retained.  To 
this  project  he  had  the  most  insuperable  objec- 
tions, founded,  not  only  on  theoretical  specula- 
tions, but  upon  practical  experience.  It  was 
true,  that  his  colleague  had  said  that  the  sub- 
ject was  discussed,  and  its  merits  settled  in  the 
Senate  last  year ;  but  to  Mr.  S.  this  was  no  ar- 
gument for  letting  it  pass  at  tliis  time.  He 
wa^  not  present  last  year,  and  consequently  the  ' 
discussion  was  lost  to  him.  If  others  had  been 
convinced,  he  also  required  to  be,  before  he 
could  give  his  sanction  to  this  contemplated  in- 
stitution. What  he  had  heard  yesterday,  from 
his  colleague,  did  not  at  all  satisfy  him,  and  he 
could  not  subscribe  to  the  doctrines  that  gen- 
tleman then  advanced,  or  the  effects  anticipated 
by  him.  There  was  already  a  Military  Acade- 
my in  this  country ;  and  as  the  plan  laid  down 
for  the  imitation  of  Government,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Naval  Academy,  was  drawn  from 
the  institution  at  "West  Point,  he  thought  it 
would  be  but  fair  to  deduce  from  the  condition 
and  effects  of  that  already  established,  the 
measure  of  good  or  evil  to  be  attained  or  fear- 
ed by  the  erection  of  the  institution  projected. 
"Whatever  good  tendency  the  Military  Academy 
might  have  had  upon  our  military  character,  or 
upon  the  organization  of  the  Army,  he  believed 
there  were  many  very  sensible  men  who  felt  as 
much  anxiety  for  the  defence  of  the  country  as 
could  be  felt  by  any  patriotic  mind,  yet  who 
thought  this  military  system  carried  too  far. 
He  believed,  in  1802,  the  number  of  students 
at  "West  Point  was  only  ten,  and  it  was  then 
the  sole  object  of  the  institution  to  rear  En- 
gineers for  the  purpose  of  surveying  the  vast 
country  which  we  possess,  and  to  elevate  our 
Army  in  this  peculiar  branch  of  the  science  of 
war  to  a  level  with  those  of  other  countries. 
But  the  character  of  tliis  institution  changed  as 
it  advanced,  by  the  operation  of  various  cir- 
cumstances, until,  at  length,  we  find  it  at  the 
present  moment,  containing  upwards  of  260 
students.  He  had  thought  that  one  of  the  laws 
relating  to  this  Academy,  had  limited  the  num- 
ber of  cadets  to  250 ;  but,  on  reference  being 
had  to  the  Attorney-General,  he  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  the  250  to  which  the  number  was 
limited,  were  in  addition  to  the  ten  admitted 
by  the  law  of  1802.  Thus  the  number  had  risen 
to  260.  And,  to  him,  it  appeared  that  this 
was  carrying  the  military  establishment  too  far. 
Did  the  United  States  want,  as  Engineers,  all 
the  men  who  would  thus  obtain  military  edu- 
cations? Certainly  not.  "Were  they  wanted 
to  fill  the  ranks  of  the  army  ?  The  army  is  now 
overflowing.  "What  then  was  the  necessity  for 
such  an  overflow  of  military  education?  He 
was  not  one  who  would  wish  to  stint  the  coun- 
try in  the  means  of  defence ;  nor  was  he  one 
who  wished  a  military  spirit  to  become  too 
genera].  But  for  every  useful  military  purpose 
he  looked  upon  the  vast  expenditure  to  which 
the  country  was   subjected  by  the  Militai-y 
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Academy,  as,  in  a  great  measure,  a  useless 
waste.  The  question  which  suggested  itself  to 
his  mind,  was,  wliether  all  this  education  would 
make  men  victorious  Generals;  whetlier  they 
could  servo  their  country  with  a  better  chance 
of  success  ?  And  to  what  but  experience  and 
facts  could  the  question  be  referred  ?  If  we  go 
back  to  history,  we  shall  find  martial  feats 
achieved  with  as  much  gallantry  and  as  com- 
plete success,  as  in  modern  times,  with  the  ex- 
ception perhaps,  of  a  single  instance.  The  fame 
of  Julius  Cassar,  and  his  victories,  were  in  the 
mouth  of  every  one.  Yet  Julius  Cassar  was 
not  reared  up  in  a  Military  Academy.  He  was 
a  Roman  lawyer,  knowing  in  his  early  life  no 
more  of  military  education,  than  did  any  other 
civilian  of  that  city — but  his  battles  have  been 
looked  upon  as  exhibiting  consummate  skill,  as 
well  as  uncommon  valor.  But  to  come  down 
to  modern  times,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  had 
seldom  been  equalled  in  his  day  for  bravery 
and  success ;  yet  he  was  not  educated  in  a  Mil- 
itary Academy ;  nor  was  the  Maid  of  Orleans, 
whose  acts  have  excited  wonder  and  admira- 
tion, acquainted  with  the  rules  of  scientific 
warfare ;  but  whether  by  witchcraft  or  valor, 
she  contrived  to  overthrow  the  armies  of  Eng- 
land, headed  by  learned  and  experienced  lead- 
ers. In  our  own  times,  even  In  our  late  war, 
where  were  our  most  successful  generals  edu- 
cated? Where  did  Generals  Brown,  Miller, 
and  Scott,  or  where  did  Colonel  Towson  obtain 
their  education  ?  Not  in  a  Military  Academy. 
They  were  taught  in  the  field ;  and  their  talents 
and  bravery  pointed  out  the  way  to  victory, 
better  than  any  education  they  could  have  re- 
ceived. Without  education,  they  displayed  as 
much  gallantry  as  was  ever  displayed  in  any 
age.  Mr.  S.  believed  the  acts  of  Towson  and 
Miller  had  seldom,  if  ever,  been  excelled.  He 
would  ask  the  gentleman  on  his  left,  (General 
Haeeison,)— he  was  not  informed  where  he  was 
reared ;  but  certainly  not  In  a  Military  Acad- 
emy— whether,  in  the  actions  in  which  he  was 
so  successfully  engaged,  he  found  the  absence 
of  education  any  drawback  upon  bravery,  or 
any  bar  to  success  ?  (He  Mr.  S.)  was  not  a  mil- 
itary man,  and  tacticians  might  say  that  he  was 
arguing  against  the  acknowledged  lights  of  sci- 
ence. But  give  me  a  brave  man  for  the  deeds 
of  war,  and  I  care  little  about  his  acquirements. 
Proofs  were  before  their  eyes  every  day,  to 
show  that  military  talent  would  unfold  itself, 
whenever  an  opportunity  offered,  without  estab- 
lishing nurseries  for  its  cultivation.  Who  has 
behaved  more  gallantly,  or  fought  more  suc- 
cessfully than  General  Jackson  ?  And  was  he 
brought  up  in  a  Military  Academy  ?  No.  He 
was  bred  to  the  law,  and  sat  upon  the  bench ; 
and  had  gone  no  farther  than  to  be  a  General 
of  militia,  until  the  late  war.  Yet,  his  achieve- 
ments were  equal  to  those  of  any  ^general,  in 
any  age,  and  had  added  much  to  the  glory  of 
our  country.  These  men,  whose  names  he  had 
mentioned,  were  accomplished  gentlemen,  their 
manners  were  polished;   but  they  were  not 


learned  at  an  Academy.  They  had  raised  the 
renown  of  our  country  to  an  equality  with  that 
of  the  most  heroic  nation ;  yet  they  owed  little 
or  nothing  to  education.  What,  then,  was  the 
necessity  of  an  Academy  to  teach  engineering 
when  such  men  could  be  produced  without  it  ? 
Mr.  S.  said  he  had  before  him  half  a  sheet  of 
paper  filled  with  a  list  of  the  studies  attended" 
to  at  West  Point,  taken  from  an  able  report 
upon  the  subject.  (He  here  read  them.)  There 
were  certainly  many  among  them  which  would 
as  well  have  suited  any  other  course  of  educa- 
tion as  military.  He  had  asked  yesterday  what 
would  be  the  probable  cost  of  the  projected 
Naval  Academy ;  and  he  had  been  informed  by 
his  colleague  that  30,000  dollars  would  probably 
cover  all  expenses.  But  this  did  not  include 
any  thing  further  than  the  erection  of  the  build- 
ing, &c.  Contingent  expenses  and  current  ex- 
penditures were  not  taken  into  consideration. 
The  annual  expenditure  of  the  Military  Acad- 
emy was  80,000  dollars ;  the  pay  of  the  cadets 
amounted  to  48,000  dollars — he  believed  it  was 
nineteen  dollars  monthly  pay.  But  it  was 
worth  while  to  ask  who  goes  to  this  institu- 
tion? And  this  was  a  delicate  question,  he 
would  allow,  because  the  truth  was  perhaps  the 
most  disagreeable  thing  that  could  be  said. 
The  sons  of  Members  of  Congress  were  the  can- 
didates, and  in  some  instances,  three  or  four 
were  sent  in  succession.  The  sons  of  the  Judg- 
es were  also  educated  at  the  Military  Academy. 
All  men  in  power  could  educate  their  children 
at  the  expense  of  the  Government.  It  was  im- 
possible that  it  should  be  otherwise,  when  it 
was  only  through  Congress  that  the  public 
could  approach  the  institution.  The  members 
record  their  cadets,  and  it  is  then  left  to  the 
Department.  The  members  record,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  their  own  sons  or  those  of  their 
friends.  A  few  wealthy  men  wished  to  have 
their  sons  educated :  they  brought  them  up  to 
the  age  of  14,  with  a  common  education,  and 
then  they  are  educated  and  entertained  for  five 
years  at  the  public  expense.  About  60  left  the 
Academy  every  year,  and  occasioned  that  num- 
ber of  vacancies  to  be  contested  for  by  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  others.  Was  this  con- 
sistent with  the  first  object  of  the  institution? 
This  system  did  not  point  out  the  advancement 
of  youths  who  had  given  proofs  of  merit — ^but 
according  to  the  influence  and  standing  of  those 
who  recommend  them.  You  educate  a  mass  of 
young  men,  and  who  from  among  them  goes 
into  the  Army?  Now  and  then  one.  One, 
perhaps,  out  of  twenty.  And  it  was  of  some 
importance  to  know  whether  there  could  be 
no  change  of  this  system  ?  Whether  members 
of  Congress  were  always  to  be  called  upon  to 
support  institutions  in  which  they  alone,  or 
nearly  so,  were  interested?  Whether  there 
should  still  be  set  before  them  this  severe 
trial  between  their  duties  and  their  interests  ? 
I  say,  said  Mr.  S.,  you  cannot  resist  this  sys- 
tem. Eesistance  has  been  set  up  against  it, 
but  has  universally  been  voted  down ;  and  in- 
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stead  of  taking  the  sons  of  soldiers,  who  died 
in  battle,  and  who  thus  have  a  collateral  claim 
to  the  gratitude  of  the  country,  the  sons  of 
members  of  Congress,  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  other  great  men  of  the  nation,  seem 
alone  to  be  entitled  to  entrance  at  the  Acad- 
emy. The  privilege  of  admission  had  become 
one  of  the  instruments  of  Congressional  influ- 
ence, and  by  that  alone  would  they  be  decided. 
As  to  the  real  utility  of  the  establishment,  its 
advocates  might,  he  thought,  be  induced  to 
abate  some  of  their  admiration,  when  it  was 
known  that  many  of  the  students,  on  their  re- 
tirement from  the  institution,  never  thought  of 
going  into  the  army.  Many  went  into  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law,  and  other  pursuits,  for  which 
the  country  need  not  have  expended  its  funds. 
If,  then,  the  students  educated  at  the  Academy 
were  in  no  way  bound  to  serve  the  country,  to 
which  they  had  been  indebted  for  a  good  edu- 
cation ;  or  if  they  were  not  wanted  in  the  army, 
and  therefore  allowed  to  follow  any  other 
course  of  life  that  might  suit  them,  why  was 
the  establishment  maintained  in  its  present  ex- 
tent? Why  carry  military  education  beyond 
the  necessity  for  its  application,  unless  it  was 
intended  to  make  our  citizens  aU  soldiers  ?  He 
should  not  inquire  what  effect  the  education  of 
five  additional  cadets  would  have  hereafter  on 
the  Government.  It  was,  however,  a  subject 
worthy  of  consideration.  He  would  now  come 
to  the  Naval  Academy,  which  he  considered 
so  nearly  of  the  same  character  as  to  be  readily 
compared  with  the  Military  Academy,  upon 
which  he  had  detained  the  Senate  so  long,  from 
the  conviction  that  a  statement  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  one  would  aptly  describe  that  of  the 
other.  He  had  made  some  little  research  since 
this  plan  had  first  come  under  his  observation ; 
but  he  had  not  been  informed  that  such  an  es- 
tablishment existed  in  any  other  country,  from 
whom  we  were  often  fond  of  borrowing,  and 
who  held  out  to  this  country,  in  many  important 
points,  the  light  of  experience.  He  believed 
that  no  such  institution  existed  as  yet — and  it 
might  reasonably  be  asked  why  England,  so 
proud  of  her  naval  importance,  and  so  loud 
in  trumpeting  forth  her  naval  superiority, 
had  never  established  a  Naval  Academy  ?  Or 
why  had  not  France,  which  had  so  often 
strove  to  raise  a  naval  force,  to  defend  herself 
from  her  old  and  habitual  enemy,  never  hit 
upon  the  plan  of  a  Naval  Academy  for  the  per- 
fection of  her  officers?  If  he  should  be  in 
error,  in  this  respect — should  it  prove  that 
such  establishments  did  exist  in  England  and 
France — at  least  England  had  produced  naval 
heroes  who  owed  none  of  their  advancement 
or  success  to  the  education  to  be  obtained  in 
such  an  establishment.  The  celebrated  Lord 
Nelson,  on  whose  name  the  British  people  have 
bestowed  so  much  honor,  was  not  bred  to  the 
profession  of  which  he  was  so  bright  an  orna- 
ment ;  while  playing  on  shore,  he  was  put  on 
board  a  ship,  and  there  learned  to  conquer  the 
enemies  of  his  country.    He  did  not  idle  away 


his  time  at  a  Naval  School,  or  amuse  himself 
alternately  at  sea.  He  was  not  acquainted 
with  all  the  abstruse  sciences  which  had  now 
become  requisite  for  a  naval  commander ;  hut 
he  knew  what  was  by  far  most  essential,  the 
science  of  being  victorious.  His  friend  and 
colleague  had  yesterday  praised,  with  much 
eloquence,  the  intelligence  of  our  naval  heroes. 
But  he  (Mr.  S.)  had  thought  that  some  of  our 
most  accomplished  heroes  were  unacquainted 
witii  the  studies  of  an  academy.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  our 
Navy  consisted  of  a  few  ships,  five  only  of 
which  were  frigates;  and  it  was  confidently 
believed  that  the  British,  with  their  thousand 
ships,  would  blow  this  paltry  force  out  of  the 
water  in  a  month.  Yet,  in  this  small  way  we 
began ;  and  through  the  activity  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  bravery  and  enterprise  of  our 
officers,  and  seamen,  how  different  was  the  re- 
sult !  The  Navy  went  on  increasing  in  num- 
bers and  in  glory,  and  the  deeds  of  its  com- 
manders shed  a  lustre  over  the  country.  The 
heroes  who  won  the  laurels  in  those  conflicts, 
were  never  excelled  in  all  the  characteristics  of 
heroism.  Where  were  Hull  and  Bainbridge 
raised?  "Was  it  in  an  academy  that  they 
gained  their  knowledge  of  ships,  their  daunt- 
less courage,  and  presence  of  mind,  or  the  ad- 
dress which  ensured  their  success?  They 
were,  if  he  did  not  mistake,  engaged,  previous 
to  the  war,  in  the  merchants'  service — ^having 
then  no  Navy  of  any  importance ;  and  we  were 
obliged  to  take  such  men.  Nor  did  they  fall 
short  of  any  more  educated  officers.  Where 
was  Decatur  reared  ?  Not  in  a  Naval  Acade- 
my. His  education  was  obtained  at  sea ;  and 
in  the  early  part  of  his  life  he  pursued  a  cor- 
sair off  Tripoli,  and  avenged  the  death  of  his 
brother,  in  a  manner  so  heroic,  that  the  deed 
was  numbered  among  the  most  brilliant  feats 
of  modern  chivalry.  And  he  would  ask 
whether,  if,  as  had  been  argued  by  his  col- 
league, the  Naval  School  would  polish  the 
manners  of  the  officers,  it  could  make  them 
more  accomplished  than  were  those  gentlemen 
whom  he  had  mentioned,  or  indeed  than  any 
of  our  naval  commanders?  The  manners  of 
those  officers  were  such,  to  use  the  words  of 
his  colleague,  as  would  "  grace  any  drawing 
room."  Have  we  any  reason  to  regret  that 
their  education  was  not  more  perfect;  or  is 
there  any  deficiency  to  be  noticed  in  that  re- 
spect in  their  public  services  ?  There  was  not 
one  instance,  in  the  whole  course  of  the  war, 
in  which  they  did  not  act  with  the  greatest 
gallantry.  Even  down  to  the  privates,  there 
was  a  devotedness  to  the  service,  and  to  duty, 
displayed,  which  claimed  the  praise  and  admi- 
ration of  the  country.  Do  these  facts,  said  Mr. 
S.,  argue  the  necessity  for  a  Naval  Academy  ? 
Our  naval  officers  have  thus  far  gone  to  sea, 
and  learned  their  duties  there,  where  they 
were  to  be  performed,  and  not  by  nursing 
themselves  in  idleness  on  shore.  They  could 
do  so  stiU,  and  it  would  be  better  for  the  ser- 
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vice.  They  were  brought  up  in  the  school  of 
adversity,  and  were  early  taught,  by  service 
and  danger,  to  scorn  the  hardships  and  defy 
tlie  vicissitudes  of  the  sua.  Men,  tutored  in 
tliis  inauner,  were  ever  at  their  posts ;  and  in 
troubled  times  might  be  depended  upon.  It 
seemed  that  this  Academy  was  to  make  room 
for  a  great  many  midshipmen,  in  addition  to 
the  present  number.  And  why  was  this  addi- 
tion to  be  made  ?  The  ships  were  already  full. 
Only  a  few  days  since,  he  (Mr.  S.)  applied  for 
a  situation  in  the  navy  for  a  young  man  of  fine 
qualities,  and  was  told  that  there  were  no  va- 
cancies. How,  then,  was  it  necessary  that  an 
establishment  should  be  made  for  the  education 
of  midsliipmen  not  in  employment  ?  How  was 
it  necessary  to  erect  a  Naval  Academy  for  the 
instruction  of  young  officers,  when  no  room 
remained  for  them,  as  the  situations  were  all 
filled?  The  United  States  Navy  would  soon 
comprise  twelve  ships  of  the  line  and  fifteen 
frigates.  And  where  were  they  ?  They  were, 
some  of  them,  laid  up,  and  the  reason  given 
for  it  was,  that  there  were  not  officers  enough 
to  man  the  whole  of  our  ships.  He  saw,  him- 
self, a  few  years  since,  two  of  them  covered  up 
at  Boston  to  keep  them  from  the  weather. 
There  was  also  one  in  Philadelphia,  and  one  in 
this  city,  in  tlie  same  predicament :  the  house 
to  cover  one  of  which  cost  seventy  thousand 
dollars.  And  Congress  appointed  officers  to 
man  those  ships  when  there  was  no  use  for 
them,  and  they  were  allowed  to  spend  their 
time  in  idleness.  "Where  are  your  midship- 
men? They  are  staying  on  furloughs  from 
year's  end  to  year's  end ;  amusing  themselves 
wherever  they  are  inclined  to  go,  without  a 
thought  of  their  duty.  These  were  not  the 
men,  who,  when  called  suddenly  into  action, 
would  do  their  duties  with  good  effect.  No ; 
the  men  who  were  to  be  expected  to  perform 
those  signal  acts  of  skill  and  bravery  for  which 
our  Navy  had  hitherto  been  characterized,  were 
of  a  different  mould.  They  were  not  those 
who  were  closeted  in  their  studies,  in  learned 
ease,  and  there  acquired  a  knowledge  of  tRe 
management  of  ships.  They  must  be  able  to 
dare  and  to  do.  Theory  was  useless  to  them 
without  practice  :  and  that  practice  was  to  be 
had  on  the  ocean  alone.  Mr.  S.  thought  this 
provision  misplaced  in  the  present  bill.  It 
contemplated  a  new  principle,  and  he  thought 
required  separate  investigation,  and  to  bo  the 
subject  of  a  distinct  bill.  He  apprehended  that 
the  subject  of  the  Naval  Academy  was  not  ma- 
tured. There  were  many  important  questions 
in  relation  to  it,  yet  to  be  settled.  Who  was 
to  go  there  ?  Where  were  two  hundred  and 
fifty  midshipmen  to  be  chosen,  when  the  ships 
were  already  full  ?  In  case  of  war,  these  offi- 
cers must  be  withdrawn  from  the  Academy. 
Their  requirements,  however,  would  hardly  fit 
them  for  active  service :  and  it  would  be  found 
that  accomplishments  which  would  fit  men  to 
appear  to  advantage  in  the  courts  of  France  and 
Spain,  would  not  be  of  much  value  in  active 


service.  If  our  officers  are  to  prepare  for  any 
thing,  it  is  for  war — and  not  to  become  ambas- 
sadors at  foreign  courts.  Enough  of  them 
could  be  found  in  other  walks.  The  Navy  does 
not  want  a  host  of  tender  youths,  carefully 
nursed  and  indulged  in  a  quiet  life;  neither 
did  it  stand  in  need  of  a  troop  of  silk-stocking 
gentry  to  lead  to  battle  our  hardy  seamen,  who 
would  look  with  contempt  upon  trifling  or 
effeminate  leaders.  These  are  not  the  men  to 
add  to  the  victories  already  achieved.  As  to 
the  filling  up  of  the  school,  he  believed  that  it 
would  be  done  in  imitation  of  the  process  in 
gaining  admission  to  West  Point.  Members  of 
Congress,  and  their  friends;  officers  of  Gov- 
ernment, &c.,  would  bo  the  first  on  the  list, 
Their  fathers  being  great  men  in  the  nation,  it 
would  be  supposed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
the  sons  would  also  be  great.  But  this  was 
not  always  the  case.  The  race  of  giants  some- 
times dwindled;  and  the  sons  of  great  and 
wise  men  often  proved  any  thing  but  great  and 
wise.  The  sire  may  be  a  man  of  talents,  and 
the  son  a  dunce.  Even  the  renowned  Tully, 
whoso  eloquence  gained  him  the  admiration  of 
Eome  and  of  the  world,  expended  great  care 
and  expense  in  educating  his  son  Marcus,  who, 
after  all,  turned  out  to  bo  a  blockhead.  So  it 
would  frequently  happen.  This  would  fill  the 
institution  with  lads  of  every  character :  some 
with  a  disposition  for  the  business  in  which 
they  were  to  be  engaged,  and  some  of  a  differ- 
ent character.  The  establishment  would  be 
filled  by  the  sons  of  rich  men.  Every  wealthy 
individual,  who  had  a  chubby-cheeked  boy  for 
whom  he  had  as  yet  chosen  no  profession, 
would  send  him  to  the  Naval  Academy.  The 
genius  of  men  was  often  discovered  by  chance; 
and  to  this  the  United  States  was  probably  in- 
debted for  much  of  her  naval  talent.  Perry, 
McDonough,  and  Kodgers,  whose  names  he 
had  not  yet  alluded  to,  were  not  educated  to 
the  profession.  He  believed  the  latter  had 
been  a  farmer  until  he  was  of  age.  Merit 
promoted  him ;  and  as  there  was  no  disposition 
in  this  country,  at  large,  to  elevate  one  man  at 
the  expense  of  another,  through  an  idea  of 
hereditary  superiority,  he  saw  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  merit  would  hereafter  raise,  in  a 
similar  manner,  men  whose  natural  abilities 
fitted  them  for  any  particular  station ;  and  that 
a  sufficient  portion  of  the  talent  of  the  nation 
would  be  directed  to  the  cultivation  of  naval 
science.  But  supposing  that  the  disposition 
and  talent  for  the  profession  were  capable  of 
being  produced  by  an  education  at  a  Naval 
Academy,  there  were  still  branches  of  naval 
knowledge  which  could  not  be  attained  in  such 
an  institution.  The  navigation  of  a  ship  could 
never  be  learned  on  shore,  nor  could  a  man  bo 
made  a  good  seaman  in  an  Academy.  Much 
had  been  said  of  the  sudden  rise  of  our  naval 
power  during  the  last  war ;  and  just  encomi- 
ums had  been  passed  upon  the  officers  whose 
conduct  had  elevated  its  -  character  so  high. 
But  who  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  Navy  ? 
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It  was  not  the  Government :  it  was  not  capa- 
ble of  producing  the  effects  which  resulted 
from  it.  The  men  who  raised  and  sustained  its 
high  character  were  peculiar  in  being  fitted  for 
what  they  performed.  They  were  not  brought 
up  in  academies ;  they  were  nursed  on  the 
ocean,  and  familiar  with  its  perils.  The  intel- 
ligence which  they  possessed,  and  the  polished 
manners  which  it  is  supposed  are  attainable  in 
a  school,  were  gained  in  a  continual  intercourse 
with  the  world.  Go  to  your  wharves,  said  Mr. 
S.,  and  you  wiU  find  that  the  sea-captains  in 
your  merchants'  service  are  gentlemen :  they 
have  become  so  by  constant  associations  with 
men  of  various  nations.  In  most  instances, 
you  will  find  them  highly  intelligent ;  and  the 
knowledge  they  possess  is  of  the  best  and  most 
useful  kind — because  it  is  practical.  The  mer- 
chants' service  is  the  great  school  ia  which  na- 
val officers  and  seamen  are  to  be  instructed ; 
and  it  is  dangerous  to  close  the  Navy  to  those 
who  are  educated  in  it.  He  looked  upon  the 
endeavor  to  establish  a  Naval  Academy  as  like- 
ly to  jeopardize  the  safety  of  the  essential  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  Navy  of  the  United  States 
is  founded.  The  preliminaries  only  were  set- 
tled by  the  bill :  all  the  details  were  to  be  left 
to  future  enactments,  or  to  Executive  discre- 
tion :  such  as  who  should  be  the  pupils,  and 
what  the  expenditure  of  the  Academy.  It  was 
not  that  he  would  intimate  that  any  fear  was 
to  be  entertained  of  the  present  Administra- 
tion ;  but  others  were  to  come  after,  and  what 
is  here  begun,  as  a  small  matter,  may  result  in 
great  injury  to  the  service  to  which  it  is  at- 
tached. "Was  Congress  to  establish  an  Academy 
to  be  under  the  direction  of  one  individual? 
Or  in  what  manner  would  the  details  be  de- 
cided upon?  These  were  questions  which  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  of  moment.  He  was  a 
friend  of  the  Navy,  and  was  in  favor  of  every 
measure  which  would  really  tend  to  its  benefit. 
Every  other  provision  of  the  bill  appeared  to 
him  salutary  and  worthy  of  support :  but  he 
could  not  give  support  now  to  the  simple  dec- 
laration of  Congress  that  there  should  be  a 
Naval  Academy,  without  any  details  being 
fixed  upon ;  leaving  all  future  arrangements 
for  carrying  this  decision  into  execution  unex- 
plained. The  details  were  important,  and 
ought  to  be  settled.  If  this  provision  was 
struck  from  the  present  bill,  he  should  vote  for 
it — otherwise  he  could  not.  He  was  convinced 
that  the  whole  bill  went  too  far,  and  that  its 
great  error  was  the  proposition  for  an  Acade- 
my, which  ought  to  have  been  reserved  for 
separate  consideration. 

Mr.  Haeeison  said  ho  should  content  him- 
self with  a  few  observations  in  reply  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  and  should 
confine  himself  chiefly  to  the  remarks  of  that 
gentleman  in  relation  to  the  Military  Academy 
and  its  results ;  and  the  bearing  which  those 
remarks  had  upon^the  project  of  a  Naval 
School  on  similar  principles.  He  has  called  on 
us  to  say  whether  the  events  of  the  late  war 
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do  not  show  that  such  institutions  are  needless. 
To  this,  as  a  military  man,  I  cannot  refrain 
from  putting  in  a  negative  declaration.  What- 
ever the  experience  of  other  Generals  may 
have  been,  said  Mr.  H.,  I  can  say  for  myself 
that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  science  and  skill 
attained  at  a  Military  Academy,  I  should  prob- 
ably never  have  enjoyed  the  honor  of  address- 
ing this  body.  I  feel  proud  to  say  that  the  de- 
fence of  Fort  Meigs,  at  which  I  commanded, 
chiefly  depended  upon  the  scientiflc  exertions 
of  a  man  to  whom  it  is  due  that  his  worth 
should  be  here  attested  by  me.  I  allude  to  the 
late  Major  Wood,  a  man  who  combined  many 
valuable  qualities,  and  who  bade  fair  to  have 
risen  to  a  high  point  of  professional  eminence. 
Your  commander  had  not  sufficient  science  to 
have  so  successfully  defended  the  post  without 
the  assistance  of  that  individual.  So  far,  there- 
fore, as  my  experience  goes,  I  am  totally  at 
variance  with  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina. He  thinks  that  an  army  can  as  well  be 
commanded  by  an  ignorant  as  a  learned  man. 
This  position  I  deny  to  be  correct  in  military 
any  more  than  in  other  affairs.  There  have  been 
instances,  it  is  true,  both  in  ancient  and  mod- 
ern history,  of  ignorant  men,  who  cut  a  con- 
siderable figure  in  military  pursuits.  But  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  the  fame  acquired  by 
such  men  has  generally  been  obtained  in  opera- 
tions against  greater  blockheads  than  them- 
selves. The  allusions  made  to  the  Koman 
Generals,  was,  he  thought,  peculiarly  unhap- 
py ;  for  they  were  universally  educated  in 
schools  where  aU  the  arts  of  war,  and  all  the 
athletic  exercises,  fit  to  train  men  to  masculine 
pursuits,  were  imparted  to  them  from  their  in- 
fancy. And  the  great  Roman  orator,  to  whom 
the  gentleman  has  alluded,  was  also  a  General. 
An  instance  of  the  power  of  science,  in  oppo- 
sition to  strength,  and  a  strong  proof  that 
ignorance  was  not  always  successful,  might  be 
found  in  the  battle  of  Cannas.  But,  instead  of 
seeking  out  the  few  cases  in  which  ignorant 
men  have  been  successful  warriors,  let  us  look 
at  the  vast  number  of  instances  in  which  indi- 
viduals have  established  great  characters  for 
military  achievements.  In  all  the  instances  of 
great  military  renown,  we  find  that  it  was  ob- 
tained by  the  influence  of  the  very  qualities 
which  the  gentleman  entirely  undervalues  and 
disregards. 

As  to  the  objection  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina,  that  the  sons  of  rich  men 
alone  went  to  the  Military  Academy,  Mr.  H, 
was  as  strongly  averse  to  such  a  practice  as  the 
gentleman  himself  could  be ;  and  in  the  other 
House,  on  a  former  occasion,  he  had  made  a 
proposition  that  the  sons  of  soldiers,  who  had 
served  their  country,  should  be  chosen  as  ca- 
dets for  "West  Points-— but  it  was  rejected.  As 
to  the  battles  gained  by  ignorant  men,  they 
were  generally  explained  with  much  ease. 
They  either  arose  from  some  lucky  accident,  or 
were  achieved  over  an  adversary  possessing 
oven   a  less  degree  of  skill  and  judgment. 
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Sometimes,  also,  great  intrepidity,  without 
judgment,  gained  great  advantages ;  but  it  was 
unsafe  to  trust  in  Such  good  fortune.  A  cau- 
tious and  slcilful  adversary  would  not  be  over- 
come in  this  manner.  Besides,  those  qualities 
which,  in  a  lower  grade  of  military  rank,  are 
useful  and  of  great  service,  do  not  suffice  in  a 
commander.  The  talents  which  mark  the 
character  of  a  General,  are  not  of  the  same 
grade  with  those  of  a  subordinate.  The  for- 
mer requires  a  great  fund  of  natural  common 
sense,  quickness  of  perception,  minute  ac- 
quaintance with  human  character,  a  power  of 
inspiring  his  soldiers  with  confidence  in  his 
directions,  and  of  sustaining  discipline  amongst 
them.  He  must  be  able  to  understand  the 
character  of  his  adversary,  so  as  to  take  the 
best  advantage  of  his  movements.  It  was  true 
that  a  man  who  was  not  a  proficient  in  military 
science  would  sometimes  be  as  well  calculated 
for  the  general  direction  of  an  action,  or  for 
the  assault  of  a  place,  as  a  better  educated 
man,  because  experience  and  sound  judgment 
would  supply  the  place  of  science.  But,  give 
to  such  a  man  the  duty  of  arranging  and  con- 
structing the  worlvs  necessary  for  the  defence 
of  a  post,  and  he  would,  said  Mr.  H.,  be  as  de- 
ficient as  myself.  Such  an  idea  as  this  might 
be  slighted  by  those  who  were  unacquainted 
with  military  affairs,  but  considerations  arose 
out  of  these  facts,  of  great  importance.  In  an 
army,  the  perfection  of  all  the  parts  was  the 
only  sure  ground  of  reliance  for  success. 
Therefore  it  was  essential  that  science  should 
be  generally  difiiised  among  its  officers.  For, 
after  all,  the  best  plans  were  often  overturned 
by  slight  accidents ;  and  the  greatest  victories 
often  depended  upon  the  promptitude,  the  in- 
telligence, and  the  judgment,  with  which  the 
subordinate  movements  were  made.  Thus  the 
greatest  science  in  the  General  might  be  ren- 
dered useless,  by  the  want  of  skilfBd  oflncers  to 
carry  his  commands  into  execution. 

As  to  the  naval  officers,  to  whom  the  gentle- 
man had  alluded,  Mr.  H.  believed  ho  was,  in 
some  of  his  remarks,  in  error.  For  instance. 
Commodore  Decatur  did  not  enter  the  Navy 
until  he  was  grown  to  manhood,  and  had  re- 
ceived a  good  education.  It  was  also  within 
the  knowledge  of  Mr.  H.  that  Perry  was  an 
educated  man.  It  was  an  argument  which  had 
rather  surprised  him,  that  education  would  not 
render  our  officers  more  devoted  to  their  coun- 
try. He  thought,  on  the  contrary,  that  a  lib- 
eral course  of  instruction  would  serve  to  attach 
them  to  the  country.  There  were  other  con- 
siderations of  some  importance.  Numerous 
instances  might  be  cited  in  which  the  charac- 
ters of  men,  engaged  in  warlike  pursuits,  were 
humanized  by  education.  Besides,  it  was  too 
late  in  the  day  to  endeavor  to  depreciate  the 
benefits  of  education  in  any  class  of  the  com- 
munity. By  that  alone  were  the  free  institu- 
tions of  our  country  sustained ;  and  when  the 
great  objects  of  science  should  have  been 
neglected,  he  should  consider  this  country  on 


the  high  road  to  destruction.  He  could  safely 
say,  from  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  facts,  that 
the  school  contemplated  in  the  portion  of  the 
bill  now  under  discussion,  was  of  the  most  im- 
mediate  necessity  to  our  Navy.  He  had  con- 
versed with  many  midshipmen,  and  he  found 
that  they  were  generally  of  that  situation  in 
life  in  which  their  parents  could  not  afford  to 
educate  them.  The  Navy  was  not  a  service 
into  which  rich  men  sent  their  sons;  and  it 
seemed  but  proper  that  the  Government  should 
prepare  the  officers  in  their  youth  for  the  du- 
ties which  they  would  afterwards  be  called  to 
perform.  He  felt  none  of  the  dislike  expressed 
by  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  to  the 
indulgences  granted  these  young  men,  or  the 
genteel  appearance  which  they  were  properly 
ambitious  to  support.  Mr.  H.  wished  them  to 
be,  as  far  as  possible,  accomplished  men,  who 
would,  in  foreign  countries,  do  honor  to  the 
American  character.  They  had  shown  a  laud- 
able zeal  in  endeavoring  to  improve  themselves, 
as  he  was  informed  that  the  system  had  been 
generally  adopted  by  the  officers  of  the  Navy, 
to  set  apart  a  portion  of  their  pay  for  the  pur- 
chase of  books.  Even  this,  he  had  no  doubt, 
was  productive  of  mucli  good  to  the  country, 
as  it  conferred  much  credit  on  the  officers 
themselves.  Many  of  our  naval  officers  had 
shown  themselves  well  acquainted  with  the 
laws  of  nations,  and  their  communications  with 
foreign  powers  had  redounded  to  the  honor  of 
themselves  and  of  the  nation.  Certainly  these 
men  deserved  the  favorable  consideration,  and 
the  most  liberal  treatment  from  the  Govern- 
ment. The  country  was  in  every  respect  in- 
terested in  preparing  them,  by  a  proper  educa- 
tion, for  the  arduous  and  perilous  duties,  to  the 
performance  of  which  their  lives  were  devoted. 
Therefore,  he  considered  the  section  of  this 
bill,  which  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Naval  School,  one  of  its  most  valuable  fea- 
tures, and  he  hoped  it  would  meet  the  sanction 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Hatne  said  he  could  not,  by  reason  of 
indisposition,  go  into  the  argument  at  any 
great  length ;  but  he  could  not  allow  this  dis- 
cussion to  pass  by  without  some  notice,  and  a 
statement  of  his  dissent  from  the  views  of  his 
colleague.  He  has  argued  that  some  great  and 
distinguished  men  have  existed,  who  were  not 
indebted  to  the  education  of  an  Academy  for 
their  eminence.  Ho  might  even  have  gone 
farther,  and  shown  that  great  men  have  ap- 
peared at  various  times,  who  raised  themselves 
entirely  by  the  force  of  natural  genius.  There 
are  many  cases  of  this  kind,  where  highly  gift- 
ed men,  who  came  from  the  hands  of  their 
Creator  with  groat  qualities,  have  triumphed 
over  their  adverse  conditions,  and  been  enabled 
to  educate  themselves,  at  least  in  the  pursuits 
in  which  they  have  excelled.  But  does  itfol- 
low  from  this,  that  education  is  of  no  utility? 
Certainly  not.  Such  men  as  he  had  described, 
who  had  known  the  want  of  early  or  sys- 
tematic instruction,  were  always  to  be  found 
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among  the  most  strenuous  advocates  of  educa- 
tion. Franklin  was  an  instance  of  this.  He 
■was  deprived  of  early  education,  yet  his  whole 
life  was,  in  various  methods,  devoted  to  its 
advancement.  Gen.  Jackson  had  never  re- 
ceived any  scientiiic  instruction  in  military 
pursuits ;  but  he  had  been  heard  in  this  very 
Hall,  to  support  the  interests,  and  defend  the 
objects  of  the  Military  Academy.  Generals 
Brown,  Scott,  and  Towson,  were  also  deprived 
of  the  benefit  of  a  scientific  education,  and  yet 
were  among  the  warmest  advocates  of  the  Mil- 
itary Academy;  and,  indeed,  there  was  no 
officer  of  eminence  who  was  not  absolutely 
friendly  to  that  institution.  Was  it  to  be  sup- 
posed, that,  because  great  men  had  distin- 
guished themselves  without  education,  that  it 
might  be  abolished?  Or  could  it,  from  such 
premises,  be  argued  that  it  was  useless  ?  Mr. 
H.  then  enumerated  several  striking  instances 
of  individuals,  who  had  distinguished  them- 
selves without  the  benefit  of  regular  education 
in  naval  science.  But  he  observed  these  indi- 
viduals obtained  by  practice,  by  the  quickness 
of  their  perceptions,  and  the  closeness  of  their 
observations,  the  skill  and  experience,  by 
which  they  were  insured  the  victory.  It  was 
nautical  skill  which  led  to  all  these  triumphs. 
It  was  the  very  quality,  although  obtained  in  a 
different  way,  which  his  colleague  thought  of 
no  importance.  Every  gentleman  who  had  ex- 
perience in  these  matters,  would  reply  to  those 
arguments  in  the  language  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio.  Men  who  had  been  in  actual  ser- 
vice, knew  well  the  value  of  science  and  edu- 
cation, and  those  who  had  wanted  them  most, 
were  the  first  to  acknowledge  the  disadvan- 
tages resulting  from  their  absence,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  warlike  operations.  To  contend  that, 
because,  without  these  requisites,  victories  have 
been  gained,  they  are  useless,  would  not  be  less 
unreasonable  than  to  declare,  because  the  Maid 
of  Orleans  triumphed  over  the  enemies  of 
France,  our  defence  ought  to  be  intrusted  en- 
tirely to  women.  Had  his  colleague  referred 
to  the  bill  itself,  he  would  not  have  needed  to 
ask  who  would  go  to  a  Naval  School,  were  it 
established  ?  It  provides  that  the  midshipmen 
of  the  Navy,  already  in  the  service,  shall  be  en- 
tered there.  Hence,  it  would  not  be  devoted 
to  the  sons  of  the  rich,  as  had  been  intimated. 
The  midshipmen,  at  present,  are  educated  by 
the  chaplains,  on  board  the  ships.  Their  edu- 
cation was  very  deficient,  and  they  were  de- 
prived of  almost  every  description  of  appara- 
tus. Instead  of  this  very  imperfect  system, 
should  a  Naval  School  be  established,  when- 
ever a  boy  was  admitted  into  the  Navy,  instead 
of  being  sent  directly  to  sea,  he  would  be 
placed  in  the  school,  where  his  mind  would  be 
formed,  and  his  attention  engaged  in  the  theory 
of  nautical  science.  All  the  rudiments  of  his 
profession  will  be  taught  him  in  advance,  and 
he  will  go  into  actual  service  prepared  to  apply 
this  knowledge  to  practice.  Wfiile  at  school, 
he  was  not  to  be  entirely  deprived  of  an  op- 


portunity of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  ele- 
ment on  which  his  services,  in  after  life,  were 
to  be  required.  A  vessel  was  to  be  stationed 
on  the  coast,  in  connection  with  the  institution, 
in  which  it  was  intended  that  the  pupils  should 
make  short  voyages,  by  turns,  to  teach  them 
the  management  and  organization  of  a  ship 
and  its  crew.  After  a  regular  preliminary 
course  of  studies,  they  would  be  sent  to  sea, 
for  a  term  of  four  or  five  years ;  and  on  their 
ret«rn,  would  again,  instead  of  spending  their 
time  in  idleness,  be  re-entered  at  the  school. 

As  to  the  supposition  that  it  would  be  mere- 
ly a  place  of  amusement,  he  would  observe, 
that,  if  the  institution  was  governed  like  that 
at  West  Point,  it  would  be  no  place  of  amuse- 
ment; but  one  of  laborious  study,  and  con- 
stant improvement.  His  colleague  argued  cor- 
rectly, that,  if  the  Military  Academy  was  not 
useful,  neither  would  a  Naval  School  be  so. 
But  Mr.  H.  considered  that  to  be  a  conceded 
point,  and  that  the  merits  of  that  establishment 
had  been  thoroughly  tested.  Whether  there 
was  or  was  not  any  foundation  for  the  com- 
plaint of  favoritism  in  the  appointment  of  ca- 
dets at  West  Point,  the  biU  on  the  table  would 
not  extend  or  increase  favoritism.  It  would 
not  add  a  single  individual  to  the  list  of  mid- 
shipmen ;  but  provide  for  the  education  of 
those  already  in  the  service.  He  had  thought 
that  the  talents  of  the  youths  who  were  to  be 
admitted  to  West  Point  was  the  first  recom- 
mendation, and  their  being  the  sons  of  Revolu- 
tionary patriots  the  next.  He  had  never 
offered  but  two  candidates  for  appointments  to 
West  Point.  One  of  them  was  the  son  of  a 
Revolutionary  soldier,  whose  family  was  left 
destitute,  and  he  received  it.  The  other  was 
still  pending,  and  was  a  similar  case  of  a  des- 
titute family.  He  repeated,  that,  whatever 
might  be  the  inexpediency  of  the  manner  of 
making  those  appointments,  it  did  not  apply  to 
this  bill,  as  no  direction  was  given  as  to  the 
appointments.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  H.  said,  he 
was  happy  that  his  colleague  agreed  to  the 
general  objects  of  the  biU.  He  should  have 
been  still  more  so,  had  he  been  in  favor  of  the 
section  now  under  consideration,  and  was  sor- 
ry that  he  threatened  its  rejection  from  the 
bill.  The  committee  considered  it  best  to  in- 
corporate all  the  objects  which  appeared  to 
them  important,  in  one  bill ;  and  not  one  of 
them  appeared  to  him  to  promise  more  benefit 
to  the  Navy,  or  more  calculated  to  elevate  and 
improve  it,  than  the  establishment  of  a  Naval 
School.  The  opinion  of  the  Senate  would  be 
tested  by  their  vote ;  and  as  he  could  not  be- 
lieve that  the  bill  would  be  lost  by  retaining 
the  section  in  question,  he  saw  no  reason  for 
presenting  it  in  a  distinct  form. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  South  Carolina,  in  comment- 
ing upon  the  West  Point  Academy,  read  sev- 
eral documents  relating  to  that  establishment, 
its  expenditures,  arrangements,  &c.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  knew  better  than  Mr.  S.  the 
value  of  education  in  officers  of  the  army ;  nor 
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was  Jie  disposed  to  doubt  that  Major  Wood  had 
rendered  that  gentleman  very  important  ser- 
vices in  the  defence  of  Fort  Meigs.  But  he 
did  not  doubt  that  fort  would  have  been  de- 
fended even  without  the  assistance  of  that  oflR- 
cer.  The  gentleman  mistook  him  in  suppos- 
ing that  he  believed  ignorant  men  as  capable  of 
the  performance  of  military  enterprises  as 
learned  men.  But  it  was  not  necessary  to  con- 
fine all  the  learning  to  the  Military  Academy. 
There  were  plenty  of  colleges  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  Fifty  cadets  were  sent  out  each 
year  to  act  as  engineers,  and  to  fill  vacancies  in 
the  army.  Yet  there  was  no  fear  of  war. 
"Who,  said  Mr.  S.,  is  to  come  and  make  war 
upon  us  ?  Will  the  Holy  Alliance  do  it  ?  They 
combined  to  put  down  certain  principles  In 
Europe,  but  they  have  never  dared  to  interfere 
in  the  affairs  of  America ;  and  it  did  not  ap- 
pear to  him  that  any  other  power  or  combina- 
tion would  attempt  it.  It  was  well  known 
that  some  of  those  West  Point  engineers,  who 
were  now  crowding  the  army,  and  crowding 
the  woods,  received  double  pay  for  their  ser- 
vices :  one  pay  in  the  line  and  one  in  the 
woods,  where  they  employed  themselves  in 
making  what  they  term  reconnaissances.  In 
1821  the  army  was  reduced  to  its  present 
form ;  and  the  President  of  the  United  States 
announced,  in  the  year  succeeding,  that  the 
organization  had  been  found  expedient,  and  its 
effects  beneficial.  Yet  we  go  on  to  increase 
the  officers,  as  if  in  contemplation  of  an  ex- 
tension of  the  army.  An  ofiicer  had  told  him 
(Mr.  S.)  that  he  was  from  Green  Bay,  and  that 
there  were  a  number  of  these  engineers  at  that 
place,  keeping  out  of  the  way,  and  doing  noth- 
ing under  heaven.  [Mr.  S.  here  read  some  fur- 
ther extracts  from  the  documents,  stating  the 
course  of  studies,  &c.]  He  wished  to  know 
what  the  West  Point  cadets  had  to  do  with  the 
French  and  Spanish  languages.  He  thought 
they  were  educated  to  be  soldiers  or  engineers. 
Ilis  colleague  looked  upon  science  as  all  suffi- 
cient in  naval  officers.  He  did  not  deny  that  it 
was  an  advantage ;  but  that  was  no  reason 
why  a  midshipman  should  go  from  the  ship  to 
a  college.  It  was  not  there  that  this  education 
should  be  sought.  Besides,  it  wanted  different 
pursuits ;  and  the  science  of  the  Navy  must  be 
taught  at  sea.  It  was  not  education  alone  that 
made  a  great  commander.  He  wanted  native 
talent  and  industry.  There  were  innumerable 
instances  which  would  prove  this  position. 
General  Washington  was  only  a  decently  good 
scholar:  and,  although  Bonaparte  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Militaiy  Academy  of  Brienne,  his 
career  could  not  be  attributed  to  that  cause ; 
for  he  had  displayed  a  military  genius  even  in 
his  infancy.  And  when,  afterwards,  he  crossed 
the  bridge  of  Lodi,  at  the  head  of  a  few  fol- 
lowers, and  planted  his  standard  on  the  ene- 
my's walls,  he  displayed  the  natural  spirit  and 
intrepidity  of  his  mind.  No  studies  at  a  Mili- 
tary Academy  would  ever  have  taught  him  the 
rule  for  performing  that  desperate  action.    He 


did  not  think  that  education  disqualified  young 
men  for  action ;  but  he  did  think  that  they 
might  be  penned  up  until  they  were  disquali- 
fied. No  military  leader  ever  had  such  com- 
manders to  fight  his  battles  as  those  of  Bona- 
parte :  yet  he  went  on  a  different  principle.  He 
selected  them  from  his  army,  and  it  was  by  his 
judicious  selections  that  he  gained  many  of  his 
victories.  He  did  not  plead  for  ignorance; 
but  he  repeated  that  our  system  was  for  the 
education  of  the  rich,  and  not  equally  for  all 
classes.  He  did  not  reproach  the  rich  for  en- 
deavoring to  ensure  to  their  sons  a  scientiiio 
education ;  but  it  was  a  reproach  to  the  coun- 
try that  these  favors  were  not  more  equally 
dispensed.  All  our  experience  has  been  ad- 
verse to  the  system  of  scientific  education  for 
military  men.  Washington  and  Jackson  sur- 
passed, in  their  achievements,  all  our  com- 
manders, and  theirs  were  not  scientific  con- 
quests. The  latter,  at  the  battle  rtf  New 
Orleans,  did  not  depend  upon  his  military  edu- 
cation. He  was  among  his  men,  giving  a  good 
example,  and  sharing  their  dangers.  He  did 
not  take  a  safe  position,  and  send  off  orders  to 
be  performed  by  his  scientific  oflicers.  But, 
with  him,  planning  and  executing  went  hand 
in  hand ;  and  I  say,  said  Mr.  S.,  that  the  vic- 
tory achieved  by  him  at  New  Orleans  was 
never  surpassed  by  Napoleon.  To  return  to 
the  Naval  School,  it  appeared  unnecessary,  be- 
cause there  was  education  on  board  already. 
The  midshipmen  are  instructed  in  all  the  neces- 
sary branches,  and  are  thoroughly  examined  in 
mathematics,  and  other  branches  of  science, 
before  they  are  received.  Their  instructors  are 
the  chaplains  of  the  ships.  The  President  ap- 
points these  chaplans,  and  yet  the  gentlemen 
say,  that  education  has  been  so  much  neglect- 
ed, that  a  Naval  Academy  is  wanted,  although 
the  chaplains  must  have  much  leisure  to  devote 
to  the  duty  of  education.  They  are  the  proper 
men  for  this  task.  If  they  are  not,  it  is  the 
fault  of  the  Senate.  And  if  they  neglected  to 
send  good  men  into  the  Navy,  in  this  capacity, 
would  they  do  any  better  if  a  Naval  Academy 
were  established?  As  to  accomplishments, 
said  Mr.  S.,  I  am  willing  that  our  naval  officers 
should  become  accomplished,  as  far  as  was 
proper  and  compatible  with  their  line  of  fife. 
But  he  did  not  wish  to  harbor  a  host  of  idlers, 
who  would  do  neither  themselves  nor  the  coun- 
try service.  If  we  look  at  the  list  of  cadets  at 
West  Point,  how  many  of  them  go  into  the 
army  ?  I  have  said,  observed  Mr.  S.,  to  par- 
ents who  have  applied  to  have  their  sons 
placed  there :  Why  do  you  not  educate  your 
children  at  home  ?  They  have  answered  that 
it  was  more  easily  done  at  West  Point.  As  to 
the  project  now  before  us,  I  say,  that  the  water 
is  the  element  for  the  Navy.  Do  not  bring 
your  naval  officers  on  land.  If  their  present 
education  is  not  sufficiently  attended  to  on 
board,  the  fault  can  be  amended.  If  the  Pres- 
ident does  not  do  his  duty — if  he  nominates  a 
blockhead  to  fill  the  ofl3ce  of  chaplain,  it  is  his 
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fault,  and  ho  is  responsible  for  it.  I  know  of 
very  few  who  go  to  West  Point  for  any  other 
purpose  but  to  finish  their  education,  and  it 
will  be  the  same  in  a  Naval  Academy.  They 
obtained  at  West  Point  every  accomplishment, 
with  the  exception  of  dancing;  and  he  had 
Understood  that  a  dancing-master  was  much 
wanted,  who  would  doubtless  improve  the 
voung  gentlemen  very  essentially  in  their 
knowledge  of  tactics.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  S. 
said,  that  he  approved  of  the  other  provisions 
of  this  bill ;  but,  for  the  Naval  School,  which 
was  here  proposed  to  the  Senate,  in  a  vague 
manner,  without  details,  he  could  not  vote.  If 
this  portion  of  the  bill  were  retained,  he  should 
not  vote  for  the  bill,  which  he  should  other- 
wise be  disposed  to  do. 

Mr.  Macon  said  he  felt  bound  to  say  something 
in  relation  to  this  bill.  The  Naval  School  now 
proposed  was  one  of  the  steps  which  the  Gov- 
ernment was  taking  towards  a  state  of  things 
which  ho  dreaded.  About  appropriations,  said 
Mr.  M.,  I  shall  say  nothing ;  because  you  all 
know  my  conduct.  I  ask,  is  this  Academy 
wanted  at  this  time  ?  And  I  ask  it  because  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  says 
the  revenue  is  short ;  and  if  it  is  not  necessary 
at  tliis  time,  it  had  better  be  let  alone.  It  was 
said  that  it  was  but  a  small  sum  that  was  re- 
quired ;  but  it  was  in  this  way  that  our  reve- 
nue Avas  taken  from  us,  drop  by  drop.  I  would 
ask  one  question  in  relation  to  this  law.  Have 
our  naval  officers  ever  shown  a  want  of  knowl- 
edge in  the  science  of  their  profession?  If 
not,  v\'Iicre  is  the  peculiar  necessity,  at  this 
time,  of  providing  an  establishment  for  their 
education?  Battles  are  generally  won  by  the 
exercise  of  coolness  and  good  sound  common 
.  sense.  I  liave  no  idea  that  an  elaborate  educa- 
tion is  required  to  make  a  man  fight  a  success- 
ful battle.  The  greatest  fool  I  ever  knew  was 
the  greatest  classical  scholar.  In  support  of 
this  position,  if  the  Senate  will  indulge  me,  I 
will  relate  a  story,  the  truth  of  which  can  be 
vouched  for :  When  Governor  Tryon  was  in 
otHoe  in  North  Carolina,  his  wife  was  said  to 
have  rather  more  knowledge — of  human  na- 
ture, at  any  rate — than  her  husband.  He  took 
two  young  men  into  his  oflice  to  study  the  law 
— one  was  fi-ora  Rhode  Island,  and  the  other 
from  Virginia.  Mrs.  Tryon,  in  conversation 
with  these  young  men,  asked  them  about  the 
groat  men  in  their  States.  Well,  they  told  her 
over  all  the  men  who  had  great  characters  for 
classical  learning ;  but  she  said  she  had  heard 
of  Colonel  Caswell  and — [the  name  escaped  the 
Eeporter.]  Oh,  said  they,  these  are  merely 
men  of  common  education ;  they  have  no  sci- 
ence and  no  learning :  in  fact,  they  are  igno- 
rant men ;  and  one  began  life  as  a  constable, 
and  the  other  as  a  clerk  in  a  parish  church. 
One  of  these  men- had  distinguished  himself  in 
battle,  and  both  were  skilful  commanders. 
There  were  two  other  men,  said  Mr.  M.,  who 
were  never  beaten  by  the  enemy,  who  had  no 
pretensions  to  education,  and,  in  fact,  had  no 


great  need  of  it.  But  I  forget  the  end  of  my 
story.  Well,  it  happened  that  these  two  per- 
sons came  to  Governor  Tryon's  house,  and,  at 
dinner,  Mrs.  Tryon  sat  between  them,  and  kept 
them  in  conversation.  After  they  had  gone, 
she  said  to  the  two  young  men,  "  I  thought 
you  told  me  that  those  gentlemen  were  unedu- 
cated. I  find  it  quite  otherwise."  The  two  stu- 
dents maintained  that  what  they  had  said  was 
true,  and  she  concluded  the  conversation  by 
sa^ng,  "  that  God  had  educated  those  individ- 
uals, and  done  it  better  than  it  could  have  been 
done  by  any  college  in  the  world."  Mr.  M. 
doubted  whether  the  greatest  man  in  the  coun- 
try would  have  been  improved  by  education. 
He  might  have  been  made  greater  in  the  fixing 
of  periods  and  the  framing  of  sentences;  but 
he  would  not  have  been  made  greater  in  mind, 
by  all  the  books  in  the  world.  The  rounding 
off  a  period  is  not  the  most  perfect  sign  of 
greatness.  Such  a  perfection  would  have  made 
Patrick  Henry  less  great  than  he  was.  His  ge- 
nius would  have  been  trammelled  by  classical 
study.  So  it  was  with  Franklin.  His  want  of 
education  probably  made  him  the  greater  man. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  old  women  beat  the 
doctors ;  and  I  think  it  applies  to  other  pur- 
suits as  well  as  that  of  medicine.  One  thing 
he  was  very  much  opposed  to ;  and  that  was, 
the  Executive  discretion— which  was  intro- 
duced into  this  bill,  as  well  as  most  others. 
New  things  were  continually  brought  forward; 
and  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  Navy  was  to  tote 
all  the  rest  through — I  say  tote,  as  it  is  a  word 
which  is  understood  in  the  Southern  States.  I 
don't  think  of  the  Navy  as  others  do.  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  Navy  was  ever  built  for  de- 
fence. It  is  Intended  for  conquest ;  and  I  don't 
wish  to  conquer  other  nations.  We  have  gone 
far  enough  in  acquiring  territory.  We  began 
with  Louisiana,  and  the  Western  people  wore 
satisfied  with  its  purchase.  Next  we  acquired 
Florida ;  and  now  we  want  Cuba.  As  to  pre- 
paring for  war  in  peace,  I  don't  believe  in  the 
propriety  of  the  system.  The  moment  we  get 
through  one  war,  we  prepare  for  another ;  and 
when  people  are  ready  for  it,  they  are  sure 
always  to  fight.  Now,  in  relation  to  the  sup- 
posed necessity  of  educating  naval  ofiioers  for 
their  profession,  I  am  not  one  who  thinks  it  in 
any  way  necessary  And,  on  this  point,  let  me 
say,  that  most  of  the  great  naval  commanders 
have  been  uneducated.  De  Euyter  was  a  cabin 
boy,  and  rose  to  command  and  conquer  by  dint 
of  that  thing  of  which  I  have  been  speaking, 
which  God  gives  to  people.  In  this  way  of 
preparing  for  war  in  time  of  peace,  you  have 
nothing  to  support  a  war  with  when  it  comes, 
and  the  country  is  inundated  with  paper 
money.  We  talk  about  the  example  of  Eng- 
land. But  I  do  not  wish  our  imitation  of  that 
nation  to  go  too  far.  Look  at  her  condition. 
With  a  fine  country,  she  is  overrun  with  pau- 
pers. She  has  to  keep  up  her  army  and  navy, 
and  support  her  poor.  The  people  of  this 
country  are  taxed  hard  enough  now.     They 
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want  no  more  expenditures  to  increase  the 
taxes.  Bufr  we  are  told  that  this  college  is  to 
cost  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing :  for  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  says  there  is  to  bo 
no  extra  expense.  Well,  sir,  it  is  always  so. 
When  we  begin  any  expense,  it  is  very  smn.ll — 
Tery  trifling — but  as  wo  go  on,  these  things 
grow  with  our  growth,  and  strengthen  with 
our  strength.  And  I  think  that,  if  this  pro- 
vision is  adopted,  there  is  not  one  here  who 
knows  any  thing  of  the  sum  which  this  school 
will  cost.  It  is  a  very  easy  way  to  get  rid  of 
the  responsibility  of  legislating,  by  leaving  the 
details  to  Executive  discretion.  But  there 
were  many  things  in  relation  to  this  establish- 
ment, if  it  were  to  be  authorized  by  Congress, 
which  ought  to  be  looked  to.  It  ought  to  be 
decided  who  the  cadets  should  be,  who  went 
there.  And  if  they  go,  they  ought  first  to  be 
sent  to  sea,  to  discover  whether  they  have  a 
gift  for  the  profession — for  I  am  a  great  believ- 
er in  gifts — and  believe  that  not  only  poets,  but 
heroes  are  born  to  their  trade.  I  say,  said  Mr. 
M.,  that  the  cadets  at  this  projected  institution 
will  be,  as  they  are  at  West  Point,  the  sons  of 
rich  men  exclusively,  or  nearly  so.  Well,  sir, 
what  will  you  do  with  all  these  restless  spirits, 
after  you  have  taught  them  the  trade  of  arms  ? 
Can  you  expect  to  keep  the  country  at  peace, 
when  it  is  full  of  soldiers  ?  Don't  you  see  that 
these  men  must  have  fighting  to  do,  to  keep 
them  from  doing  mischief?  I  had  a  list  of  the 
sons  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  empire  who  were 
at  West  Point ;  and  I  should  really  be  afraid 
to  show  it.  Is  this  the  way  to  seek  out  mili- 
tary talents  ?  to  take  the  son  of  every  great 
man,  and  leave  obscure  abilities  to  lie  idle  ?  It 
is  a  bad  system.  I  believe  there  is  talent  in 
the  country  for  every  emergency — and  I  be- 
lieve we  shall  never  have  better  oflBcers  in  the 
line,  than  we  had  in  the  Revolution,  when  edu- 
cation for  the  military  service  could  not  be 
had.  You  must  appoint  ofBcers  that  your  men 
will  follow — men  that  can  command  their  sol- 
diers. Courage,  after  all,  is  the  reqiiisite  qual- 
ity— and  of  that  we  have  a  great  plenty.  Cour- 
age is  like  cider,  it  is  good  for  nothing  until  it 
works ;  and  true  courage  never  begins  to  work 
until  it  comes  near  the  enemy.  A  man  may  be 
Tery  good  at  planning,  and  in  the  sciences,  and 
yet  not  good  for  fighting.  We  are  told,  that 
this  education  for  the  Navy,  is  to  cost  nothing 
— and  that  the  establishment  is  to  do  great 
good  without  any  expense.  Tliese  are  very 
fair  promises — but,  does  anybody  believe  that 
they  wiU  hold  out?  Did  we  ever  count  the 
cost  of  any  plan — or  stop  at  any  increase? 
We  are  always  advancing  in  expense.  We 
have  just  raised  the  salary  of  the  Postmaster 
General  to  $6,000,  although  he  had  enough  be- 
fore. I  recollect  when  Gideon  Granger  was  in 
the  oflace,  it  was  proposed  to  raise  it.  A  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  asked  if  the  salary 
was  enough  for  the  ofiice,  and  the  duty.  It 
was  answered,  yes — but  it  was  not  enough  for 
the  man.    "  Well,  then,"  rejoined  the  gentle- 


man from  Pennsylvania,  "  let  him  resign,  and 
we  will  get  another."  They  had  within  a  few- 
years  created  a  Board  of  Navy  Commissioners, 
which  was  to  be  a  saving  also ;  but  it  turned 
out  that  they  got  good  fat  salaries,  and  so  will 
the  professors  of  your  Naval  School.  They 
won't  work  for  nothing.  Formerly  two  men 
were  suflBcient  for  doorkeepers,  &c.,  to  the  two 
Houses ;  but  now  there  is  a  regiment.  I  recol- 
lect, said  Mr.  M.,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Smith)  remembers  it  too,  when 
the  clerks,  in  the  ofiices  of  Congress  at  Phila- 
delphia, had  to  work  at  night.  Now  we  de- 
crease the  labor,  and  increase  their  numbers 
and  their  salaries.  Our  greatest  misfortune 
was,  during  the  war,  that  we  had  no  men  of 
experience.  It  was  said,  that  some  of  the  offi- 
cers were  too  old,  and  had  forgot  what  they 
once  knew.  Then  there  were  the  young  men 
who  had  no  experience,  and  between  them  we 
were  found  very  deficient.  The  gentleman 
from  Maryland  says,  that  the  cadets  at  West 
Point  are  all  poor  men's  sons.  I  would  ask 
the  gentleman  whether  these  poor  people  had 
no  rich  kin,  or  whether  their  ancestors  were 
not  rich ;  because  the  rich  always  have  the 
preference,  and  are  taken  first.  I  shall  go,  said 
Mr.  M.,  no  farther.  These  are  my  thoughts  on 
the  establishment  of  a  Naval  School,  and  as 
nobody  had  previously  expressed  them,  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Hatxe  said  he  rose  with  no  other  purpose 
than  to  correct  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina.  I  did  not  say,  as  the  gentleman  sup- 
poses, that  the  establishment  of  a  Naval  School 
would  require  no  extra  expense.  I  said  merely, 
that,  with  regard  to  the  pupils,  there  would  be 
no  extra  expense,  because,  as  they  are  now  in 
the  service,  they  would  receive  the  pay  only 
which  they  would  receive  were  there  no  Acad- 
emy. But  there  will  be  an  additional  expense 
for  professors  and  teachers.  The  bill  proposes 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall 
form  a  plan  for  the  institution,  to  be  submitted 
to  Congress  at  the  next  session.  The  details 
were,  therefore,  not  now  before  the  Senate, 
and  the  whole  matter  would  be  before  them 
next  year.  There  was  another  misapprehen- 
sion in  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina.  He  supposes  that  there  was 
no  deficiency  in  our  officers.  In  this  he  was 
mistaken.  It  was  that  deficiency  which  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  a  Naval  Academy.  The 
gentleman  from  Mai-yland  had  correctly  stated, 
that  many  of  our  midshipmen  were  found  defi- 
cient in  mathematical  knowledge,  and  it  was 
because  they  had  no  advantages  for  the  attain- 
ment of  the  science.  It  was  said  by  his  friend 
from  North  Carolina,  that  some  men  came  from 
the  hand  of  their  Creator,  great,  in  despite  of 
the  absence  of  education — that  God  made 
them  great.  This  was  true;  and  such  minds 
usually  broke  through  the  trammels  of  their 
condition,  and  became  distinguished  by  the 
mere  force  of  genius.  But  what  shall  we  do 
with  the  large  mass  of  minds  of  a  common 
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order,  unendowed  with  these  great  natural 
qualities?  Their  humbler  talents  must  be 
turned  to  serviceable  account :  for  splendid  tal- 
ents are  not  sufficiently  abundant  to  supply  the 
ranks  of  any  profession.  If  we  agree  in  this, 
then  education  is  important.  If  we  refer  to 
military  matters,  we  ought  to  consult  military 
mea :  if  to  naval  affairs,  we  ought  to  ask  the 
opinions  of  our  naval  heroes — and  they  believe 
that  the  plan  now  proposed  is  the  best,  for  the 
interests  both  of  the  sei-vice  and  the  country. 

Mr.  Maoon  said,  in  reply,  that  he  was  con- 
vinced of  the  fact  that  there  was  no  deficiency 
in  the  officers  of  the  Navy.  He  had  been  told 
by  an  officer  of  the  Navy,  many  years  ago,  that 
Congress  was  ruining  the  Navy.  He  said  there 
were  officers  called  Congress  officers,  who  were 
appointed  without  the  proper  qualificStions, 
and  that  circumstance  gave  rise  to  the  regula- 
tion that  midshipmen  should  not  be  promoted 
until  they  had  been  examined. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  South  Carolina, 
and  decided  in  the  negative. 


Sattjedat,  February  17. 
»   Ohio  TumpiJce. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hendeioks,  the  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  United  States  to  subscribe  for  stock 
in  the  Columbus  and  Sandusky  Turnpike  Com- 
pany, was  taken  up. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  South  Carolina,  was  opposed 
to  the  project.  If  no  other  person  would  raise 
a  voice  against  this  system,  he  should  consider 
it  his  duty  to  do  so.  They  had  given  the 
States  land,  and  he  thought  it  might  be  proper 
to  give  again :  but  the  Government  ought  to 
keep  out  of  these  pernicious  co-partnerships. 
They  had  subscribed  for  canal  and  road  stock 
in  many  instances,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
assist  the  companies  to  complete  their  works, 
not  to  share  any  profit ;  and,  after  having  paid 
their  share  of  the  expenses,  then  they  sold  out 
their  stock  for  a  song,  and  left  the  companies 
to  reap  the  benefit.  Congress  was  fast  becom- 
ing a  finished  stock-jobber ;  falling  into  every 
project  that  was  set  afloat,  and  it  was  not  im- 
probable that  the  next  that  would  be  known, 
the  United  States  would  be  deeply  engaged  in 
the  "Woollen  Manufacture.  They  had  already 
engaged  in  banking,  and  were  speculating 
largely  in  bank  stock — and  Heaven  only  knew 
what  they  would  engage  in  next.  He  was  an 
enemy  to  these  schemes,  and  he  would  repeat 
it — give  land  if  you  will,  no  matter  if  you  give 
ten  sections  on  each  side  of  the  road ;  but  keep 
out  of  these  profitless  partnerships. 

Mr.  Macon  remarked,  that  he  saw  in  his  seat 
a  gentleman,  who,  he  believed,  was  one  of  the 
first  settlers  of  Tennessee,  and  also  one  who 
knew  something  of  the  first  settlement  of  Ken- 
tucky. That  country  was  well  settled  before 
the  war :  and  how  was  it  settled?  The  United 
States  made  no  roads  for  the  people :  but, 
somehow  or  other,  they  got  along  without 


them.  How  was  Pennsylvania  settled?  and, 
indeed,  how  were  all  new  States  settled  at 
first  ?  "Why,  they  had  to  work  their  own  way, 
and  do  as  well  as  they  could.  It  was  a  new 
thing  to  him,  this  making  of  roads ;  and  he 
thought  it  going  a  step  too  far,  and  anticipating 
prosperity.  Indeed,  every  thing  seemed  to  him 
to  have  changed,  of  late  years,  in  respect  to  the 
new  States,  and  certainly,  he  thought,  not  for 
the  better. 

Mr.  Bkebien  said  that,  as  he  understood  the 
bUl  at  present,  this  was  a  donation  to  the  State 
of  Ohio,  of  a  quantity  of  land,  the  value  of 
which  had  not  been  stated  to  the  Senate.  He 
wished  to  inquire  the  value  of  the  land  which 
it  was  now  proposed  to  give  away ;  and,  also, 
what  security  Congress  had,  that  it  would  be 
applied  to  the  objects  contemplated?  Until 
these  items  of  information  were  obtained,  the 
Senate  were  legislating  in  the  dark,  and  were 
granting  to  the  State  of  Ohio  a  parcel  of  land, 
without  any  guarantee  that  it  would  be  devoted 
to  aid  the  construction  of  the  road  in  question. 

Mr.  Hendricks  remarked,  that  this  was  said 
to  be  a  donation ;  but  he  considered  it  to  have 
been  given  in  the  same  manner  as  the  land  in 
aid  of  the  canals ;  and  that  the  United  States 
would  gain  a  benefit  from  it,  in  the  enhance- 
ment of  the  value  of  the  contiguous  lands.  In 
this  case,  two  sections  deep  of  land  were  given 
on  the  west  side  of  the  road,  while  all  the  land 
on  the  eastern  side  was  the  property,  still,  of 
the  United  States.  As  to  the  lands,  they  were 
mostly  wild  lands,  and,  he  believed,  they  were 
in  the  market  at  the  minimum  price  of  one  dol- 
lar and  twenty-five  cents.  This  was  aU  the  in- 
formation he  could  give ;  but  he  would  refer 
the  gentleman  to  the  petition  of  the  Legislature 
of  Ohio,  which  was  on  the  Secretary's  table. 
In  regard  to  the  guarantee  which  Congress 
would  have  for  the  proper  application  of  these 
lands,  it  existed  in  the  good  faith  of  the  State 
of  Ohio,  which,  he  thought,  might  be  consid- 
ered sufficient.  It  would  also  be  observed,  that 
the  land  was  granted  expressly  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  the  road,  and  it  could  not  he  applied 
otherwise.  As  to  the  time  of  making  the  road, 
he  saw  no  objection  to  limiting  the  State  in 
that  respect. 

Mr.  Chandleb  said  that  the  project  was,  in 
his  view,  altogether  inexpedient  and  improper. 
The  State  of  Ohio  contained  a  population  of 
800,000  souls,  and  yet  they  asked  for  assistance 
to  make  a  road ;  and  demanded  of  Congress  to 
give  two  sections  of  land,  to  what  distance 
they  were  not  told.  Besides,  in  making  this 
grant,  the  company  was  not  restricted  from 
taxing  the  people  and  the  Government,  by  toUs, 
although  Congress  was  to  make  the  road  for 
them.  He  thought  the  people  of  Ohio  were 
able  to  make  their  own  roads ;  and,  under  this 
opinion,  he  should  move  to  lay  the  bill  upon 
the  table.     He,  however,  withdrew  his  motion. 

Mr.  Macon  said,  that  the  State  of  Ohio,  he 
knew,  could  not  tax  the  public  lands  for  five 
years  after  they  were  sold;   and  gentlemen 
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talked  of  this,  as  if  it  were  a  great  hardship. 
But  it  always  appeared  to  liim  to  be  a  benefit 
to  the  State,  rather  than  an  injury.  It  would 
do  the  State,  he  thought,  very  little  good  to 
tax  people  when  they  had  first  settled  in  a  wild 
country,  and  when  they  had  nothing  to  pay 
taxes  with.  It  was  supposed  that  the  State 
ought  to  wait  until  they  had  scraped  a  little 
something  together,  before  they  began  to  tax 
them ;  and  not  lay  a  tax  on  poor  people  in  the 
woods,  who  had  as  mUch  as  they  could  do  to 
keep  body  and  soul  together.  The  exemption 
from  taxation  for  five  years,  seemed  to  him  to 
have  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  State  pf  Ohio, 
as  it  had  brought  in  people  to  settle,  and  in 
that  way  increased  the  population. 

After  a  continuation  of  the  debate  by  Messrs. 
"WooDBUKT,  Haeeison,  Chandlke,  Johhson  of 
Kentucky,  Smith  of  Maryland,  Holmes,  and 
Edggles,  the  amendment  was  adopted,  19  to 
16  ;  when  the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading. 

TuESDAT,  March  1. 
Th*    United  States,    Georgia,   and  the   Creek 
Indians. 
Mr.  Benton,  from  the  Select  Committee  on 


the  Message  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  of  the  5th  February,  in  relation  to  the 
difierences  between  the  United  States  and 
Georgia,  made  a  long  report ;  which  was 
read. 

The  report  concludes  with  the  following  res- 
olution : 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be,  respectfully,  requested  to  continue  his  exertions 
to  obtain  from  the  Creek  Indiana  a  relinquisbment 
of  any  claim  to  lands  within  the  limits  of  Georgia, 


Fbidat,  March  2. 

The  resolution  accompanying  the  report  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  the  Georgia  difficul- 
ties, was  taken  up,  and  agreed  to. 

The  Vice  Peesident  then  said  that  he  rose 
in  pursuance  of  a  notice  given  yesterday,  and 
having  offered  the  Senators  his  best  wishes  for 
a  safe  and  happy  return  to  their  homes,  retired 
from  the  chair. 

Mr.  Bell,  from  tha  committee  to  wait  on 
the  President,  reported  that  he  had  no  further 
communication  to  make  to  the  Senate. 

On  motion,  the  Senate  then  adjourned,  mne 
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Monday,  December  4,  1826. 

At  twelve  o'clock  the  House  was  called  to 
order,  by  Hon.  John  W.  Tatloe,  of  New  York, 
Speaker  of  the  House.  The  roll  being  called 
over  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House,  (Matthew  St. 
Clair  Claeke,  Esq.,)  one  hundred  and  seven- 
ty-eight Representatives  and  three  Delegates 
answered  to  their  names. 

The  usual  message  having  been  interchanged 
with  the  Senate,  a  committee  was  ordered  to 
be  appointed,  jointly  with  a  committee  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  to  wait 
on  the  President,  and  announce  to  him  the  or- 
ganization of  the  two  Houses. 

TtTESDAT,  December  5. 

Mr.  Latheop,  from  the  Joint  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  wait  on  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  inform  him  that  the  two  Houses 
were  in  session,  and  ready  to  receive  any  com- 
munication he  might  be  pleased  to  make,  re- 
ported that  they  had  attended  to  the  duty  as- 
signed them,  and  that  the  President  had  re- 
plied that  he  would  send  a  communication  to 
both  Houses  this  day  at  twelve  o'clock. 

A  Message,  with  accompanying  documents, 
was  then  received  from  the  President,  by  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Jons  Adams,  his  private  secre- 
tary,and  was  read  at  the  Clerk's  table.  [For 
Message,  see  Senate  Proceedings,  p.  266.] 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Latheop,  the  Message  and 
documents  were  referred  to  a  Committee  of 
the  whole  House,  on  the  state  of  the  Union, 
and  six  thousand  copies  ordered  to  be  printed, 
for  the  use  of  the  members. 


Monday,  December  18. 
^Emigration  of  Indians. 
A  resolution  laid  on  the  table  by  Mr.  MoLean, 
of  Ohio,  on  the  15th  instant,  was  taken  up,  and 
read,  as  follows : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  War  be  directed 
to  communicate  to  this  House  any  information  m 


his  department,  not  heretofore  communicated,  in 
relation  to  the  disposition  of  the  several  Indian 
tribes,  within  the  United  States,  to  emigrate  west  of 
the  Mississippi ;  and  whether  there  are  any  obstacles 
to  their  removal,  known  to  the  department ;  and,  if 
so,  his  opinion  as  to  the  method  best  calculated  to 
overcome  them ;  and  whether  the  teachers  of  schools 
now  in  operation  among  them,  are  favorable  to  the 
policy  of  their  removal ;  and  whether,  in  the  event 
of  an  appropriation  being  made  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  such  removal  and  settlement,  there  are  any 
reasons  to  authorize  the  belief  that  they  will  co- 
operate in  the  measure." 

Mr.  Vinton  moved  to  amend,  by  adding  the 
following : 

"  Also,  any  information  showing  the  progress  any 
of  said  tribes  have  made  in  civiUzation,  and  partic- 
ularly in  the  art  of  agriculture  ;  what  tribes  have 
manifested  u.  disposition  to  emigrate,  and  what,  if 
any,  are  unwilling  to  do  so,  and  their  objections 
against  the  measure  :  whether  they  are  acquainted 
with  the  nature  and  situation  of  the  country  to 
which  they  are  to  be  removed ;  and  to  what  partic- 
ular district  or  districts  of  country  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, they  ought,  in  his  opinion,  to  be  removed ; 
whether  they  are  willing  to  abandon  the  chase,  and 
depend,  for  their  subsistence,  upon  the  pursuit  of 
agriculture,  and  the  arts  of  civilized  life ;  whether 
they  have  been  made  clearly  to  understand  the  na- 
ture and  form  of  the  Government  proposed  to  be 
instituted  over  them ;  whether  the  chiefs,  head-men, 
and  people,  of  the  tribes,  are  willing  to  dissolve  their 
existing  political  relations ;  whether  they  are  will- 
ing the  United  States  should  create  a  Government 
over,  and  make  laws  for  them  ;  whether  they  are 
willing  to  change  the  tenure  of  their  lands,  and  hold 
them  in  severalty ;  whether  the  tribes  west  of  the 
Mississippi  are  willing  the  Indians  in  the  States  and 
Territories  should  be  concentrated  in  their  couutry ; 
whether  they  are  advised  of  the  intentions  and  ob- 
jects of  the  Government,  and  are  also  willing  to 
come  into  its  measures ;  whether  there  is  good  rea- 
son to  beheve  the  Indians  now  in  the  States  and 
Territories  will,  upon  removal,  be  able  to  provide  for 
thenibLlves  the  means  of  subsistence,  without  the  aid 
of  the  Government ;  the  probable  annual  expense 
of  the  necessary  supplies  of  food,  and  the  number 
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of  years  such  aid  would  be  required ;  the  probable 
annual  expense  of  educating  their  children,  and  of 
the  assistance  and  instruction  necessary  to  be  given 
them  in  agriculture  and  the  arts ;  with  an  estimate 
of  the  probable  annual  expense  of  the  Government 
proposed  to  be  instituted  over  them,  and  of  the  mil- 
itary force  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  peace 
and  the  execution  of  the  laws." 

Mr.  McLean  was  as  desirous  of  obtaining 
every  kind  of  information,  having  the  remotest 
bearing  on  this  subject,  as  any  gentleman  in 
the  House ;  nor  was  it  his  wish  to  impede  the 
inquiry  asked  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio :  at 
the  same  time,  he  would  greatly  prefer  having 
the  propositions  of  the  gentleman,  now  pro- 
posed as  an  amendment,  made  the  subject  of  an 
original  and  independent  resolution.  The  gen- 
tleman could  not  but  be  aware,  and  so  must  the 
House  be,  generally,  that  much,  nay,  the  far 
greater  part,  of  the  information  desired  is  not 
in  possession  of  the  Department,  and,  of  course, 
cannot  be  communicated.  As  to  many  of  the 
points,  every  gentleman  in  the  House  was,  prob- 
ably, as  well  informed  as  the  Department ;  they 
certainly  possessed  the  same  opportunity  to  be- 
come so.  The  resolution,  as  originally  pre- 
sented, contained  sufficient  inquiry  to  put  Con- 
gress in  possession  of  aU  that  was  necessary  to 
enable  them  to  judge  whether  any,  and  what, 
legislation  was  requisite.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  calls  for  a  general  history  of  the  country, 
and  of  the  Indian  tribes ;  the  military  force  re- 
quired to  guard  it,  and  the  total  expense  of 
gathering,  preserving,  and  maintaining  the 
tribes,  when  removed.  There  was,  surely,  no 
need  of  appending  an  inquiry  of  this  extent  to 
the  simple  proposition  he  had  offered  to  the 
House.  He,  therefore,  hoped  the  gentleman 
would  consent  to  withdraw  the  amendment, 
and  let  the  original  resolution  be  passed  by  the 
House. 

Mr.  Owen,  of  Alabama,  thought  that  the 
propositions  included  in  the  amendment,  were 
so  numerous  and  so  diversified,  that  the  House 
could  scarcely  be  in  a  state  of  preparation  to 
vote  upon  them  at  this  time.  The  subject 
would,  ere  long,  come  officially  before  the 
House,  when  they  would  be  called  to  act  on 
it  with  deliberation.  The  amendment  was  cal- 
culated to  draw  on  a  discussion,  in  which  the 
merits  of  the  general  question  would  unavoida- 
bly be  mixed  up.  He  wished  to  avoid  that  dis- 
cussion ;  and  he,  therefore,  moved  to  lay  the 
amendment,  for  the  present,  upon  the  table. 

The  Chair  decided  that  this  course  would  not 
be  in  order ;  if  the  amendment  was  laid  on  the 
table,  the  original  resolution  must  be  also. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  WEiGnT,  of  Ohio,  the  res- 
olution of  Mr.  McLean,  with  Mr.  Vinton's 
amendment  thereto,  were  both  laid  on  the  table. 

Quapaw  Indians. 

The  resolution  laid  on  the  table  by  Mr.  Vin- 
ton, on  the  15th  instant,  was  taken  up  and  read, 
as  follows : 

"  Besolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  War  be  directed 


to  communicate  to  this  House  the  instructions  to 
the  commissioners  for  negotiating  with  ting  Quapaw 
nation  of  Indians  the  treaty  of  the  16th  November 
1824;  also,  any  correspondence  or  other  informa- 
tion in  the  possession  of  the  War  Department,  touch- 
ing the  present  condition  of  said  nation  of  Indians; 
and  the  measures,  if  any,  that  have  been  taken  to 
alleviate  their  distresses." 

Mr.  Vinton  then  went  somewhat  at  large 
into  a  statement  of  what  he  understood  (main- 
ly from  the  public  prints)  to  be  the  present  dis- 
tressed condition  of  the  Quapaw  tribe,  who 
were  in  pressing  need  of  food,  and  in  danger, 
many  of  them,  of  perishing,  if  aid  was  not 
speedily  administered.  In  reply  to  a  remark, 
that  a  call  like  that  he  had  offered  was  unpre- 
cedented, he  referred  to  an  inquiry,  very  simi- 
lar, ordered  by  the  House  last  session,  in  regard 
to  the  Florida  Indians;  and  of  such  importance 
was  that  inquiry,  that  the  information  it  elic- 
ited, had  resulted  in  the  appropriation  of  $20,- 
000  for  the  relief  of  that  unhappy  tribe,  and 
had  doubtless  saved  many  of  them  from  an  un- 
timely grave.  It  was  possible  that  the  present 
inquiry,  if  agreed  to  by  the  House,  might  issue 
in  a  similar  desirable  result. 

Mr.  CoNWAT,  of  Arkansas,  said,  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  was  certainly  premature  in 
censuring  the  officers  of  Government,  in  Ar- 
kansas, before  he  knows  that  they  have  tran- 
scended their  powers,  or  violated  the  instruc- 
tions which  they  may  have  received  from  the 
Government,  in  relation  to  the  Quapaw  Indi- 
ans. The  treaty  to  which  the  gentleman  refers, 
(said  Mr.  C.,)  was  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Territory,  while  acting  as  Governor — was 
ratified  by  the  proper  authorities,  and  an  ap- 
propriation was  made  by  Congress  to  carry  it 
into  effect.  That  appropriation,  and  instruc- 
tions to  apply  it  to  the  object  for  which  it  was 
intended,  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  Govern- 
or Izard,  and,  I  presume,  the  provisions  pur- 
chased for  the  use  of  the  Quapaws,  last  Sum- 
mer, were  paid  for  out  of  that  sum.  What  the 
instructions  to  the  Commissioner  (Mr.  Critten- 
den) have  to  do  with  the  sufferings  of  the  Qua- 
paws, I  cannot  conceive.  His  conduct  was  ap- 
proved of  by  the  Government,  and  I  have  nev- 
er heard  of  his  being  censured  in  any  other 
quarter.  The  Governor,  too,  has,  I  have  no 
doubt,  discharged  his  duties  faithfully ;  and  I 
must  beg  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  to  suspend 
the  sentence  which  he  seems  disposed  to  pass 
upon  those  officers,  until  his  call  is  answered, 
when  he  will  find  that  there  is  nothing  in  their 
conduct  to  disapprove.  With  these  remarks 
in  defence  of  the  officers  implicated,  I  am  will- 
ing for  the  resolution  to  pass. 

M.  CooKB  said,  in  explanation,  that  he  had 
not  the  least  intention  to  prevent  the  inquiry 
as  to  the  sufferings  of  these  Indians,  and  their 
need  of  relief;  but  the  resolution  covered  much 
wider  grounds;  it  called  for  the  President's 
instructions,  given  two  years  since,  to  the  Com- 
missioners appointed  to  negotiate  the  treaty. 
For  this  he  could  see  no  possible  necessity; 
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the  treaty  had  been  executed;  if  the  gentleman 
would  modify  his  resolution,  so  as  to  omit  this 
part  of  it,  he  would  willingly  vote  for  all  the 
residue.  As  to  providing  relief  for  these  Indi- 
ans, if  required,  no  one  would  be  more  ready 
than  himself  to  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  C.  moved  to  strike  out  the  clause  which 
went  to  ask  for  these  instructions,  and  the  mo- 
tion prevailed — ayes  64,  noes  44. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was  then  agreed 
to  by  the  House. 


Wedjtesday,  December  20. 
ETieroaeliment  on  Choctaw  Lands. 

A  resolution  moved  by  Mr.  Haile,  yester- 
day, and  laid  on  the  table  for  consideration, 
was  taken  up,  and  read,  as  follows  : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  War  be  directed 
to  communicate  to  this  House  any  information  in 
his  possession,  as  to  the  number  of  white  persons 
who  have  encroached  upon  the  lands  granted  to 
the  Choctaw  nation  of  Indiana,  in  Arkansas,  in  lieu 
of  a  part  of  their  lands  ceded  to  the  United  States 
on  this  side  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  also  to  state 
to  this  House,  whether  the  Indians  have  remon- 
strated against  this  encroachment,  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  War,  and  whether  the  Indians  consider 
their  lands  west  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver,  as  granted 
to  them  for  ever." 

Mr.  CoNWAT  moved  to  amend  the  resolution, 
by  striking  out  all  after  the  word  Mesohed,  and 
inserting  as  follows : 

"  That  the  Secretary  of  War  be  directed  to  com- 
municate to  this  House  any  information  in  his  pos- 
session, as  to  the  number  of  white  persons  living  on 
the  Choctaw  lands  in  Arkansas,  the  period  at  which 
said  persons  settled  on  such  lands,  whether  before 
or  subsequent  to  the  treaty  made  with  said  Indians, 
at  Doak's  Stand,  in  1820;  the  extent  of  the  improve- 
ments made  by  said  settlers  prior  to  said  treaty ; 
the  quantity  of  land  claimed  by  the  Choctaws  west 
of  the  Mississippi ;  and  how  much  of  said  land  lies 
in  Arkansas,  the  number  of  the  Choctaws  living  on 
said  land ;  and  whether  the  Choctaws  in  the  State 
of  Mississippi  have,  at  any  time,  manifested  a  desire 
to  emigrate  to  their  western  lands ;  and,  if  so,  what 
has  prevented  their  removal :  and,  also,  to  com- 
municate to  this  House  a  copy  of  an  order  issued  by 
the  Secretary  of  War,  on  the  15th  December,  1818, 
in  relation  to  settlers  on  the  lands  now  claimed  by 
the  Choctaws,  west  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  any  re- 
monstrance which  the  Choctaws  may  have  made  in 
relation  to  the  encroachments  of  the  whites  upon 
their  lands." 

Mr.  Haile  objected  to  the  amendment,  as  a 
substitute  for  his  resolution.  Distinct  inquiries, 
he  said,  were  sought  for  in  his  resolution,  that 
were  not  embraced  in  the  substitute  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas.  He  wished  his 
resolution  to  pass  in  its  present  shape.  It  was 
with  reluctance  he  appeared  before  the  House 
to  sustain  the  resolution  now  under  considera- 
tion. But  the  interest  of  the  State  he  had  the 
honor  to  represent,  imperiously  demanded  that 
he  should  vindicate  its  rights.  Mr.  H.  stated, 
he  had  no  disposition  to  interfere  with  the  peo- 
ple of  Arkansas,  further  than  duty  imposed  the 


necessity  upon  him.  The  subjects  of  inqui- 
ry embraced  in  the  resolution  (said  he)  are 
calculated  to  awaken  public  attention,  and 
ought  to  elicit  the  feelings  of  this  House.  It 
is  rumored  that  the  whites  have  encroached 
upon  the  Choctaw  lands  in  Arkansas  ;  infor- 
mation is  sought  for  on  this  subject.  The  Gov- 
ernment should  interfere  to  protect  the  Indians 
from  further  encroachment.  It  may  be  asked. 
What  has  the  State  of  Mississippi  to  do  in  the 
affliirs  of  Arkansas  ?  What  right  has  she  to  in- 
terfere in  this  business  ?  The  answer  is  plain, 
and  will  clearly  convince  every  unprejudiced 
person  that  these  encroachments  militate  against 
her  rights.  The  removal  of  the  Indians  from 
her  chartered  limits  is  retarded.  The  persons 
lately  authorized  to  hold  treaties  with  the  In- 
dians within  her  limits,  I  understand,  have 
failed  to  make  a  purchase,  I  am  unable  to  dis- 
cover the  causes  that  produced  this  failure — 
a  failure  deeply  regretted  by  every  citizen  of 
that  State.  It  must,  therefore,  be  evident  to 
this  House,  that  any  encroachment  upon  the 
Choctaw  lands,  west  of  the  river  Mississippi, 
must  be  calculated  to  retard  the  removal  of 
those  Indians.  A  country  was  given  to  these 
Indians  as  an  equivalent  for  the  cession  of  their 
lands  to  the  United  States,  on  this  side  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  That  country  was  pointed 
out  to  them  by  Generals  Jackson  and  Hinds  as 
desirable,  and  one  that  they  could  guarantee  to 
them  forever  by  treaty.  If  a  treaty  has  been 
entered  into  with  these  Indians,  it  ought  to  be 
fulfilled.  If  a  covenant  has  been  entered  into, 
it  ought  to  be  religiously  kept.  Treaties  be- 
tween nations  ought  to  be  sacred.  Nothing, 
said  Mr.  H.,  wiU  add  so  great  a  glory  to  this 
Republic,  as  an  inviolable  fidelity  in  our  en- 
gagements with  the  Indians.  Sir,  said  Mr.  H., 
it  is  the  policy  of  this  Government  to  concen- 
trate, as  fast  as  she  can,  her  white  population ; 
to  remove  the  Indian  tribes,  for  their  preserva- 
tion, west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  to  establish 
some  form  of  government  over  them.  But  can 
the  General  Government  expect  that  the  Indians, 
within  the  chartered  limits  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi, will  remove  west  of  the  river  Mis- 
sissippi, unless  they  are  convinced  that  the 
country  already  assigned  them  wiU  be  guar- 
anteed, and  that  they  will  be  protected 
from  intrusion  ?  If  these  encroachments  are 
permitted,  the  Indians  will  be  fastened  upon  us 
without  the  hope  of  removal.  If  they  are  en- 
croached upon  on  the  west  bank,  and  a  surren- 
der of  the  lands  which  have  been  granted  to 
them  demanded  by  the  United  States ;  if,  in- 
stead of  meeting  with  protection,  they  meet 
with  aggression;  they  will  never  remove. 
They  will  never  abandon  their  possessions  on 
this  side  of  the  Mississippi.  Who  will  sow,  if 
another  is  to  come  and  reap  the  harvest  ?  What 
could  influence  any  man  to  emigrate,  if  he  is 
told  his  residence  will  be  temporary,  and  that 
another  will  inevitably  dispossess  him  of  his 
right?  Those  things  have  had  their  influence 
with  the  Indians,  and  no  doubt  many  have  been 
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deterred  I'roni  removing  to  the  "West.  Mr.  H. 
stated,  ia  conclusion,  tliat  no  State  suffered  so 
much  inconvenience  from  Indian  tribes,  within 
tlieir  chartered  limits,  as  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi. Any  causes,  whatever,  that  operate  to 
retard  the  removal  of  these  Indians,  and  pre- 
vent the  acquisition  of  their  lands,  are  injurious 
to  her  prosperity  and  advancement. 

Mr.  Conway  said  he  offered  this  amendment 
to  the  resolution  of  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi, not  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  his  ob- 
ject in  making  the  call,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  infoiTaation  on  some  points  not  named 
in  the  original  resolution.  It  is  true,  as  the 
gentleman  states,  that  the  State  of  Mississippi 
is  interested  in  this  subject;  for  it  was  at  the 
instance  of  the  Delegation  in  Congress  from 
that  State,  that  a  tract  of  country,  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  as  large,  he  believed,  as  the  State 
of  Mississippi  itself,  was  ceded  to  the  Choctaws 
by  the  treaty  of  1820.  On  the  lands  ceded  by 
that  treaty,  there  were  settled  prior  to  the 
treaty,  by  the  implied  permission  of  the  late 
President  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
he  could  recollect,  about  three  hundred  and 
seventy-five  families,  who  certainly  were  not 
trespassers  upon  the  rights  of  the  Choctaws ; 
because  they  settled  on  the  lands  previous  to 
the  treaty.  "When  it  was  made  known  to  the 
people  of  Arkansas  that  the  treaty  of  1820 
ceded  lands  to  the  Indians,  inhabited  by  our 
citizens,  they  petitioned  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  repurchase  those  lands ;  and 
an  appropriation  was  made  by  Congress  to  en- 
able him  to  comply  with  their  wishes.  In  the 
negotiation  with  the  Indians,  it  was  found  that 
they  were  willing  to  sell  only  a  part  of  the 
lands ;  leavmg,  he  believed,  about  four  and  a 
half  millions  of  acres  of  Indian  lands  still  in  the 
Territory,  on  which  there  are  two  or  three 
thousand  citizens,  who  were  ordered  by  the 
Secretary  of  AYar  to  leave  the  lands ;  but  who, 
by  permission  of  the  Indians,  continue  to  oc- 
cupy their  improvements.  The  Indians  allowed 
them  to  remain  as  tenants,  saying  that,  when 
they  moved  over  to  their  lauds,  they  should 
want  corn,  and  the  people  of  Arkansas  could 
make  it  for  them.  There  is,  at  this  time,  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands,  a  sub- 
ject connected  with  this,  upon  which  the  com- 
mittee wants  information,  and  which  informa- 
tion is  called  for  by  the  proposed  amendment. 
After  this  explanation  of  my  object,  in  propos- 
ing the  amendment,  (said  Mr.  C.,)  I  hope  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  will  accept  of  it  as 
a  modification  of  his  own  resolution.  The  peo- 
ple of  Arkansas  have  no  desire  to  violate  the 
treaty  with  the  Choctaws.  They  occupied  the 
country  before  it  belonged  to  those  Indians, 
and  have  not,  since  the  treaty  was  made,  to  my 
knowledge,  encroached  upon  the  Indians. 

Mr.  IIailb  finally  modified  his  resolution,  by 
appending  thereto  the  amendment  proposed  by 
Mr.  CoN^VAY. 

Mr.  "Woods  then  proposed  to  amend  that  part 
of  the  modified  resolution,  which  consisted  of 


the  part  originally  proposed  by  Mr.  Conwat, 
by  inserting  after  the  words,  "  "What  has  pre- 
vented their  removal,"  the  words,  "  and  wheth- 
er they  are  at  this  time  willing  to  emigrate." 
This  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

And  the  resolution,  as  thus  modified  and 
amended,  was  adopted  by  the  House. 

Georgia  Militia  Claims. 

Mr.  Vance,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs,  acting  under  the  order  of  the 
committee,  moved  to  discharge  that  commit- 
tee from  the  further  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Georgia  Militia  Claims,  and  to  refer 
it  to  a  Select  Committee. 

Mr.  Dkayton  moved  to  amend  the  motion 
by  substituting  the  Committee  of  Claims  for  a 
Select  Committee. 

Mr.  "Webster  asked  for  the  reasons  which 
had  induced  the  Military  Committee  to  direct 
such  a  motion  to  be  made. 

Mr.  Vance  replied,  thatthemain  reason  was, 
that  the  subject  of  those  claims  was  not  one  of 
which  that  committee  properly  had  cognizance. 
"When  this  matter  had  been  referred  to  them, 
at  a  former  session,  the  committee  made  the 
same  objection ;  but  the  inquiry  had  been,  nev- 
ertheless, put  upon  them,  in  express  violation, 
as  he  apprehended,  of  a  standing  rule  of  the 
House,  which  rule  he  would  send  to  the  Chair, 
that  it  might  be  read  at  the  Clerk's  table.  The 
rule  is  as  follows  : 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Mil- 
itary Afffiirs  to  take  into  consideration  all  eubjecta 
relating  to  the  Military  Establishment  and  public 
defence,  which  may  be  referred  to  them  by  the 
House,  and  to  report  their  opinion  thereupon ;  and 
also  to  report,  from  time  to  time,  such  measures  as 
may  contribute  to  economy  and  accountability  in 
the  said  establishment." 

Mr.  Forsyth  hoped  that  the  motion  would 
not  prevail,  but  that  the  House  would  insist  on 
the  Military  Committee's  taking  cognizance  of 
this  subject,  and  reporting  on  it  to  the  House. 
At  the  last  session,  an  honorable  colleague  of 
his  had  moved  that  the  claims  might  be  refer- 
red to  a  Select  Committee  ;  but  his  motion  had 
been  refused,  and  on  the  express  ground,  as 
stated  by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  in  his 
place,  (Mr.  McCoy,)  that  there  was  more  weight 
and  importance  attached  to  the  report  of  a 
Standing  Committee  of  the  House  than  to  that 
of  a  Select  Committee.  Reports  of  Select  Com- 
mittees were  almost  always  in  favor  of  the 
measure  which  was  referred  to  them — ^its 
friends  being  usually  placed  on  such  commit- 
tees. At  the  last  Congress  this  subject  had 
been  referred  to  the  Military  Committee ;  and 
so,  too,  at  the  last  session  of  the  present  Con- 
gress, he  hoped  it  would  take  the  same  direc- 
tion. All  that  the  members  from  Georgia  de- 
sired, was  a  fair  and  impartial  report — such  as 
might  satisfy  the  mind  of  every  member. 

On  the  question  of  reference,  a  desultory  de- 
bate arose,  in  which  Messrs.  Vanoe,  Dkaytoit, 
and  Houston,  advocated  the  motion  to  dis; 
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charge  the  Military  Committee,  and  Messrs. 
Webstee,  McCoy,  Whittlbset,  and  Forsyth, 
took  the  opposite  side. 

The  members  of  the  Committee  on  Military- 
Affairs  insisted  that  the  question  on  which  the 
decision  of  the  claim  rested,  was  not  of  a  military, 
but  rather  of  a  legal  character.  It  was,  in  fact, 
simply  this :  whether  the  services  in  question 
were  rendered  in  fulfilment  of  the  Convention 
of  1802,  between  the  United  States  and  the 
State  of  Georgia,  or  not.  If  they  were,  that 
State  had  no  right  to  come  to  the  United  States 
for  remuneration ;  if  they  were  not,  she  had. 
The  history  was  given  of  the  several  references 
of  this  subject  in  the  House,  from  1803,  to  the 
present  time— the  discussion  of  it  in  1806  and 
1816,  and  for  the  last  eight  or  ten  years.  In 
order  to  report  upon  it  understandingly,  a  mass 
of  documents  must  be  examined,  extending 
back  to  the  year  1794 — a  task  more  suited  to  a 
Chancellor  than  to  a  plain  committee  of  mili- 
tary men.  The  consideration  of  such  a  subject 
was  plainly  excluded  from  the  standing  rule  of 
the  House  specifying  the  duties  of  the  Military 
Committee.  This  was  not  a  subject  which 
"  related  to  the  Military  Establishment  of  the 
Unied  States,  or  to  the  public  defence ;"  its 
decision  would  neither  advance  nor  retard  the 
interests  of  either.  Its  happening  to  be  a  claim 
in  which  military  officers  were  interested,  did 
not  give  a  military  character  to  the  nature  of 
the  claim  itself;  it  was  a  question  of  right — a 
question  of  law,  and  of  the  construction  of  pub- 
lic instruments,  rather  than  of  military  matters. 
It  was,  in  all  respects,  a  fit  substitute  for  the 
Committee  of  Claims,  or  rather  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

On  the  other  side,  it  was  contended  that  it 
was  competent  to  the  House  to  send  a  particu- 
lar subject  to  any  committee  it  might  think 
proper,  and  that  such  act  superseded  the  stand- 
ing rule,  and  gave  the  committee  full  power, 
whatever  the  rule  might  say.  That  similar 
claims  had  been  committed  to  the  Military 
Committee,  and  they  were  in  the  habit  of  re- 
porting on  them ;  and,  as  an  instance,  the  Mas- 
sachusetts claims  were  quoted.  That  commit- 
tee had  had  this  subject  three  diflferent  times 
before  them,  and  must  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  facts  and  principles  involved  in  it.  The 
Committee  of  Claims  were  already  overbur- 
dened, &c. 

The  question  was  first  put  on  discharging  the 
Committee  on  Military  Afi'airs,  and  was  decided 
in  the  negative.  So  the  subject  was  continued 
with  the  Military  Committee. 


Thursday,  December  21. 
Memwij  of  Deceased  Members. 
Mr.  Metcalfe,  of  Kentucky,  observed  that 
he  had  risen  to  offer  a  resolution,  which  he 
would  have  offered  at  a  much  earlier  period  of 
the  session,  but  that  he,  with  others  of  his 
colleagues,  had  been  under  the  impression  that 
it  was  not  customary  for  this  House  to  adopt 


this  testimonial  of  respect  for  such  of  its  mem- 
bers as  departed  this  life  during  the  I'ecess. 
Upon  inquiry,  however,  he  had  ascertained  that 
custom  did,  in  some  instances,  sanction  the 
measure:  of  that  custom  he  begged  leave  to 
avail  himself.  Mr.  M.  said  that,  in  submitting 
the  resolution  which  he  then  had  the  honor  to 
do,  for  the  consideration  of  the  House,  it  was  not 
his  intention  to  trespass  on  its  time  or  attention, 
by  an  attempted  eulogy  on  the  character  of  his 
lat#  distinguished  colleague  and  much  respected 
friend,  then  no  more.  Were  he,  with  all  the 
advantages  of  the  most  ample  preparation,  to 
make  such  an  attempt,  he  was  well  aware  of  the 
entire  inadequacy  of  his  powers  to  do  even 
partial  justice  to  an  individual,  whose  exalted 
public  and  private  worth  so  justly  ranked  him 
among  the  most  meritorious  of  his  countrymen. 
Unprepared,  then,  as  I  am,  (said  Mr.  M.,)  and 
unfitted  for  such  a  task,  and  doubting  the  pro- 
priety of  such  an  indulgence  here,  I  will  decline 
any  attempt  to  bring  into  view,  and  exhibit 
before  you,  the  peculiarly  bright  and  useful 
traits  of  character  of  that  eminently  worthy 
and  talented  patriot,  whose  voice  in  behalf  of 
his  country  so  lately  gained  him  the  attention 
and  high  respect  of  the  Members  of  this  House. 
Let  it  be  sufficient,  that,  though  the  dust  of 
Robert  P.  Henry  now  sleeps  with  that  of  his 
fathers,  he  still  lives  in  the  hearts  of  thousands 
and  tons  of  thousands  of  his  countrymen — of 
all,  and  greatly  more  than  all,  of  those  who,  like 
mo,  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  him  person- 
ally ;  and  that  1  respectfully  ask  the  Members 
of  this  House  to  concur  with  me  in  thishumble, 
this  last  tribute  of  respect  to  his  memory. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  M.  it  was  then 

Resolved,  unanimously,  That  the  Members  of  this 
House  will  testify  their  respect  for  the  memory  of 
Robert  P.  Henry,  deceased,  late  a  Member  of  this 
House,  from  the  State  of  Kentucky,  by  wearing 
crape  on  the  left  arm  for  one  month. 

Mr.  MoHattos"  then  addressed  the  House  as 
follows : 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  offer  a  resolution  to  the 
House,  similar  to  the  one  just  offered,  expressive 
of  the  respect  of  the  Members  of  this  body  for 
the  memory  of  Colonel  James  Johnsox,  late 
one  of  the  Representatives  of  Kentucky.  Ho 
was  no  ordinary  man.  His  amiable  manners, 
his  mild  and  benevolent  disposition,  his  sound 
sense,  and  untiring  devotion  to  his  legislative 
duties  while  here,  has  made  a  lasting  impression 
on  all  who '  knew  him.  In  peace,  he  was  a 
good  citizen ;  in  war,  a  brave  and  efficient 
soldier.  At  the  battle  of  the  river  Thames,  it 
was  his  fortune  to  obtain,  by  his  courage  and 
good  conduct,  a  fame  as  durable  as  time  itself. 
He  is  now  gone.  All  that  is  left  is  the  recol- 
lection of  his  virtues.  His  remains  are  in  the 
silent  grave ;  but  patriotism  and  all  the  manly 
virtues  linger  at  its  verge,  and  pay  the  tribute 
of  a  tear  to  his  departed  worth. 

[Mr.  Metcalfe  explained  the  reason  why  he 
had  not  included  his  late  colleague,  and  most 
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estimable  friwid,  in  tlie  resolution  which  he  had 
oliered,  and  in  the  remarks  which  he  had  made 
in  relation  to  R.  P.  IIenet.  It  was  because  of 
tlie  opinion  which,  he  understood,  had  been  ex- 
pressed, that  a  resolution  in  reference  to  Ool. 
James  Johnson  would  come  more  appropriately 
from  his  respectable  successor.  It  would  have 
afforded  him  great  pleasure  to  accept  his  name 
in  the  resolution,  and  include  him  in  the  remarks 
which  he  had  made,  if  that  course  had  been  ad- 
visable or  proper.  That  not  being  the  case,  he 
should  be  happy  to  vote  for  the  proposition  in 
the  form  of  a  separate  resolution.] 

On  motion  of  Mr.  MoH.  it  was  then 

Resolved,  unanimously,  That  the  Members  of  this 
House  will  testify  their  respect  for  the  memory  of 
James  Johnson,  deceased,  late  a  Member  of  this 
House,  from  the  State  of  Kentucky,  by  wearing  crape 
on  the  left  arm  for  one  month. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Millee,  of  Pennsylvania,  it 
was  also 

Resolved,  unanimously.  That  the  Members  of  this 
House  will  testify  their  respect  for  the  memory  of 
Henry  P.  Wilson,  deceased,  late  a  member  of  this 
House,  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  by  wearing 
crape  on  the  left  arm  for  one  month. 

Tuesday,  December  26. 
Western  Armory. 

Mr.  MsHatton  moved  that  the  House  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  following  reso- 
lution : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  War  be  instructed 
to  appoint  three  Commissioners  to  survey  and  ex- 
amine the  Horse-Shoe  Bend,  upon  Licking  Eiver,  in 
the  county  of  Pendleton,  in  the  State  of  Kentucky  ; 
and  if,  upon  such  survey  and  examination,  the  same 
shall  be  found  suitable,  to  authorize  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  cause  to  be  erected,  at  the 
Horse-Shoe  Bend  aforesaid,  a  National  Armory,  sim- 
ilar to  those  already  erected  at  Springfield  and  Har- 
per's Ferry :  that  they  report  the  same  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  who  shall,  early  at  the  next  session 
of  Congress,  report  the  same  to  this  House." 

The  House  determined  to  consider  the  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  McHattott,  in  support  of  his  motion, 
said,  it  was  a  subject  in  which  his  constituents 
felt  a  deep  interest.  I  am,  Mr  Speaker,  (said 
Mr.  MoH.,)  little  accustomed  to  public  speaking, 
in  a  deliberative  body;  but  I  hope  I  shall  be 
allowed  the  privilege  of  explaining  the  great 
and  important  objects  I  have  in  view  in  the 
resolution  I  have  called  up.  It  is  to  arm,  when 
necessity  requires  it,  the  militia,  which  is  the 
natural  safeguard  of  our  liberties.  You  have, 
already,  in  part,  acted  upon  the  principles 
which  I,  sir,  wish  to  see  extended:  you  have 
established  an  Armory  at  Springfield,  from 
which,  if  occasion  requires  it,  you  may  arm  the 
militia  of  the  North  and  East :  a  similar  estab- 
lishment at  Harper's  Ferry,  Virginia,  guarantees 
to  the  Middle  and  Southern  States  a  supply  of 
arms  when  necessary  ;  and,  it  seems  pretty 
generally  agreed,  that  a  like  work  is  required 
to  the  West.    The  only  difficulty  is,  the  spot 


wliere  it  is  to  be  established.  During  the  late 
war,  the  difficulty  of  procuring  arms  was 
greater  than  that  of  obtaining  soldiers:  indeed^ 
it  will  not  soon  be  'forgotten,  that,  at  New 
Orleans,  the  American  troops  were  partly 
without  arms,  and  had  to  obtain  from  the 
inhabitants  of  that  city,  their  fowling  pieces. 
Let  us,  in  future,  have  it  in  our  power  to  arm 
our  citizens,  upon  all  emergencies.  My  prede- 
cessor, Ool.  James  Johnson,  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion to  establish  an  Armory  upon  the  Western 
waters,  at  a  place  called  the  Horse-Shoe  Bend, 
upon  Licking  Eiver,  in  Pendleton  county,  Ken- 
tucky ;  and  I  will  here  state,  that  his  knowledge 
of  water  works,  together  with  his  mechanical 
genius,  entitled  his  opinions,  upon  subjects  of 
that  character,  to  great  respect.  He  was  brave 
and  magnanimous  on  the  field  of  battle:  with 
the  choicest  troops  of  Kentucky,  himself  their 
commander,  he  made  a  charge  upon  the  British 
lines,  at  the  memorable  battle  of  the  Thames, 
and  immortalized  himself  no  less  by  his  bravery, 
than  by  his  humanity  to  the  conquered  invin- 
cibles  of  Europe.  With  the  same  indefatigable 
industry,  and  unremitting  attention,  he  advoca- 
ted, in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  the 
establishment  of  an  Armory  at  that  place; 
and,  sir,  I  hesitate,  and  doubt  my  own  abilities 
to  do  this  subject  justice,  when  I  reflect  that 
almost  the  last  intelligible  words  he  was  heard 
to  utter,  upon  his  death-bed,  were,  to  have  an 
Armory  upon  Licking.  He  bad  this  matter  at 
heart,  and  felt  the  importance  of  it,  for  the 
benefit  and  protection  of  the  West.  Yes,  Mr. 
Speaker ;  when  we  refiect  upon  the  situation  of 
the  soldiers  under  the  comm-and  of  General 
Jackson,  at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  where 
part  of  the  troops  lacked  arms  to  protect  the 
city — when  "  booty  and  beauty"  was  the  watch- 
word of  the  enemy,  then  it  was  that  we  saw 
our  want  of  an  Armory  in  the  Western  coun- 
try; aind,  although  we  now  have  peace,  our 
rights  may  be  again  invaded,  and  you  may  find 
it  absolutely  necessary  to  have  an  Armory 
established  somewhere  in  the  West.  And,  inas- 
much as  the  God  of  Nature  regulates  the 
atmosphere  for  the  health  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  the  good  of  the  body  politic,  so  it  seems  to 
me  that  nature  designed  that  spot,  namely,  the 
Horse-Shoe  Bend,  for  the  proposed  purpose. 
That  site  is  most  eligibly  situated :  with  almost 
three  hundred  acres  of  level  land  within  the 
Bend;  with  deep  ravines  inside  of  said  Bend, 
running  south  and  north,  until  within  one 
hundred  yards  of  uniting,  precisely  at  the  place 
where  the  canal  must  be  dug.  Independent  of 
that,  there  is  a  rich  fertile  bottom,  on  both 
sides  of  the  river,  well  adapted  for  cultivation, 
and  a  more  salubrious  country  never  fell  to  the 
lot  of  man.  There  are  hills  heavily  timbered ; 
and,  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  in  the  vicinity, 
stone  coal  arid  iron  ore  is  to  be  had;  with  the 
advantages  of  the  navigation  of  the  said  river, 
only  twenty-six  miles  to  the  Ohio,  and  last, 
only  eight  miles  to  the  same  river.  There  is, 
also,  the  advantage  of  navigation,  by  the  Ohio, 
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to  New  Orleans,  and  the  anticipated  benefits  of 
the  Ohio  Canal,  towards  Canada  and  the  Lakes; 
and,  if  it  become  necessary  to  guard  either  of 
these  points,  we  have  the  advantage  of  those 
streams.  It  is,  also,  situated  near  the  frontiers 
of  three  States,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  Indiana, 
where  materials  can  be  had  on  as  good  terms, 
and  of  as  good  quality,  as  at  any  other  place  in 
the  United  States,  and  labor  is  as  cheap.  All 
these  considerations  give  Kentucky  a  claim  to  a 
National  Armory  at  this  favorable  site.  "What 
is  Kentucky,  and  what  are  her  claims  ?  She  is 
the  daughter  of  the  old  and  patriotic  State  of 
Virginia.  She  did  not  tarnish  the  reputation 
of  her  mother,  in  the  late  war,  but  acquitted 
herself  with  honor,  and  gained  laurels  as  im- 
perishable as  time  itself.  Then,  as  our  parent 
State,  Virginia,  has  been  first  served,  we  hope 
she  will  be  kind  to  her  legitimate  daughter, 
Kentucky,  and  extend  the  parental  hand  of 
friendship  to  our  State,  who  stands,  I  hope, 
second  to  none  in  the  Union,  for  her  patriotism 
and  valor.  Let  some  attention,  therefore,  be 
given  to  her  claims,  and,  inasmuch  as  she  has 
been  a  dutiful  child,  let  not  merit  go  unrewarded. 
Has  Kentucky  been  nursed?  No,  sir;  she  was 
never  rocked  in  the  cradle  of  ease,  but  on  the 
otiier  hand,  in  the  cradle  of  danger  and  diffi- 
culty. In  her  infancy,  she  encountered  the 
savage,  drove  him  from  the  forest,  and  that,  too, 
with  the  loss  of  many  brave  citizens.  And 
now,  she  asks  for  an  Armory  upon  her  waters, 
in  which  all  the  people  of  these  United  States 
will  be  equally  benefited.  If  she  has  an  eligible 
site,  will  she  be  denied?  I  hope  not.  And, 
Mr.  Speaker,  were  3'ou,  or  any  member  of  this 
honorable  body,  to  visit  the  spot,  you  would,  in 
my  opinion,  agree  with  me,  that  nature  formed 
it  for  the  express  purpose.  My  predecessor  had 
it  levelled  and  surveyed,  by  Mr.  Mccarty,  an 
accurate  mathematician  ;  and  the  county  sur- 
veyor for  Scott  county,  Mr.  John  Ewing,  at  my 
request,  a  few  days  before  I  left  home,  examined 
the  situation,  and  both  agree  in  the  general 
opinion  that  it  possesses  prominent  advantages. 
Therefore,  all  I  ask  of  the  House,  and  which  I 
think  they  will  grant  rne,  is  to  have  Engineers 
appointed  to  examine  it;  and  I  ask  this  favor  in 
my  own  name,  in  the  name  of  my  constituents, 
and  in  the  name  of  the  good  people  of  these 
United  States. 

Mr.  McH.  here  added  sundry  observations  on 
the  topographical  situation  of  the  place;  and 
concluded  by  again  urging  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  CocKB  observed,  in  reply,  that  many  of 
the  gentleman's  observations  were  at  war  with 
the  language  of  his  resi)lution :  the  one  referring 
the  subject  to  a  committee  of  this  House,  the 
other  giving  it  in  charge  of  the  Secretary  of 
War.  It  never  was  the  intention  of  Govern- 
ment to  erect  more  than  one  Armory  in  the 
"West;,  and,  by  the  resolution,  as  it  now  stood, 
all  other  situations  which  might  lay  a  claim,  as 
suitable,  for  the  Armory,  are  humbled,  at  the 
feet  of  this  "Horse-shoe  Bend." 


Mr.  McHATTOif  said  it  had  been  his  intention 
to  modify  his  resolution,  so  as  to  obviate  this 
objection.  He  begged  to  assure  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee,  and  all  others,  that  he  had  no 
wish  for  exclusive  rights :  his  constituents  did 
not  seek  them  :  they  only  wished  that  equal 
justice  should  be  done  to  aU.  He  had  no  ob- 
jections to  any  other  examinations  that  gentle- 
man might  propose,  or  any  other  gentleman. 
He  only  desired  to  be  placed  on  a  footing  of 
equality.  He  accordingly  modified  his  resolu- 
tion, so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs 
be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  of  War  to  employ  one  or 
more  skilful  engineers  to  examine  the  Horse-Shoe 
Bend,  on  Licking  River,  in  Pendleton  county,  in  the 
State  of  Kentucky,  and  to  report  on  the  fitness  of 
that  place  as  a  site  for  a  National  Armory,  similar 
to  the  Armories  of  the  United  States  at  Springfield 
and  Harper's  Ferry. 

Mr.  Cocke  then  said,  that  many  remarks  ho 
had  intended  to  make,  were  superseded  by  the 
modification  which  the  gentleman  had  now 
made.  He  also  had  every  disposition  to  accom- 
modate the  wishes  of  others,  on  this  subject. 
It  was  for  the  interest  of  the  Union  at  large, 
that  every  spot,  having  pretensions  to  be  made 
the  site  of  such  an  establishment,  should  be 
fully  and  impartially  examined.  As  to  the 
complaint  of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky, 
that  the  Engineers  had  not  extended  their  ex- 
amination far  enough,  it  was,  unquestionably, 
well  founded.  The  same  complaints  had  been 
made  elsewhere.  A  large  section  of  the  country 
which  he  had  himself  the  honor  to  represent, 
was  in  precisely  the  same  situation.  Applica- 
tion had,  again  and  again,  been  made  to  the 
War  Department,  to  have  a  survey  made  of 
east  Tennessee  and  the  western  part  of  Virginia, 
with  a  view  to  this  subject ;  but  it  has  not  yet 
been  done.  He  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  gen- 
tleman would  take  in  good  part  an  amendment 
which  he  should  now  move,  viz.,  to  insert  in  the 
resolution  he  had  offered,  the  words,  "  and  also 
the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  rivers,  as  far  as 
the  falls  of  the  latter." 

Mr.  McHatton  accepted  this  as  a  modification 
of  Lis  resolution. 

Mr.  Maeble  then  moved  a  further  amend- 
ment, in  the  following  words : 

"Al.-sQ  the  site  on  the  Xarrowg,  at  Harpeth,  (as 
suggested  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee,) on  the  Cumberland  River." 

Mr.  M.  said  the  Legislature  of  Tennessee  had 
offered  as  a  gratuity  to  the  United  States,  some 
ten  or  twenty  thousand  acres  of  land,  around 
the  spot  that  body  desired  to  be  made  the  site 
of  the  contemplated  Armory  ;  land  abounding 
with  every  requisite  to  fit  it  for  such  a  use. 
She  offered  more  mines,  more  wood,  more  water, 
more  mechanic  power,  than  any  of  her  competi- 
tors ;  and  if  so,  he  asked  that  her  claim  might 
be  attended  to.  For  himself,  he  had  never  yet 
been  called  a  beggar,  nor  should  he  now  place 
himself  in  such  an  attitude  before  the  House. 
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"Wliat  lie  asked,  and  all  ho  asked,  was  justice 
meruly. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Virginia,  observed,  that  the 
resolution  to  which  these  various  amendments 
■were  proposed,  had  come  very  unexpectedly 
into  the  House,  and  some  members  were  possi- 
bly taken  by  surprise.  He  believed  there  were 
several  who  wished  to  present  to  the  House  the 
arguments  in  favor  of  sites  in  their  respective 
district?:  in  order  to  afford  to  gentlemen  so 
situated  some  further  opportunity  to  prepare 
themselves,  he  moved  that  the  resolution 
and  amendments  lie  for  the  present  upon  the 
table. 

The  motion  prevailed,  and  they  were  laid  on 
the  table  accordingly. 

Free  Negroes  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Mr.  "Waed  offered  the  following  resolution  : 
Resolved,  That  the  Cominittce  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  be  directed  to  inquire  whether  there  be 
in  force,  in  the  said  District,  any  law  which  author- 
izes the  imprisonment  of  any  free  man  of  color, 
being  a  citizen  of  any  of  the  United  States,  and  his 
sale,  as  an  unclaimed  slave,  for  jail  fees  and  other 
charges ;  and,  if  so,  to  inquire  into  the  expediency 
of  repealing  the  same. 

Mr.  AVaud  said  he  wr.s  impelled  no  less  by  a 
sense  of  duty  than  by  an  obligation  to  obey  the 
instructions  of  the  citizens  of  the  county  of 
AVest  Chester,  which  composed  a  part  of  the 
district  he  had  the  honor  to  represent.  It  will 
be  recollected,  sir,  (said  he,)  that  Gilbert  Horton, 
a  free  man  of  color,  and  a  citizen  of  that  county 
and  of  the  State  of  New  York,  was  imprisoned 
some  time  during  the  last  summer,  in  this  city, 
under  an  old  law  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  and 
was  advertised,  and  would  have  been  sold  as  a 
slave  to  pay  his  jail  fees,  under  that  law,  (which 
it  seems  now  forms  a  part  of  the  code  of  this 
District,)  but  for  the  prompt  interference  of  the 
citizens  of  that  county,  at  whose  solicitation  it 
became  the  subject  of  a  correspondence  between 
the  Executive  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Executive  of  the  State  of  New  York.  I  hold 
it,  sir,  to  be  the  duty  of  every  Representative 
on  this  floor,  to  guard' and  protect  the  rights  of 
the  citizens  of  this  Union,  so  far^as  those  rights 
may  come  within  the  authority  delegated  to 
Congress  by  the  constitution,  and  therefore  do 
not  deem  it  necessary  to  apologize  for  bringing 
this  subject  under  the  consideration  of  this 
House ;  but  from  the  members  individually, 
I  crave  their  indulgence  whilst  I  offer  the  few 
observations  which  force  themselves  on  my 
mind.  Whatever  the  law  is,  and  wherever  its 
origin,  it  could  only  have  been  intended  to 
apply  to  fugitive  slaves ;  any  other  application 
of  it  would  be  at  variance  with  the  sacred  con- 
stitution of  the  land,  and  void  in  itself.  That 
it  is  unconstitutional,  is  virtually,  if  not  ex- 
pressly declared  by  the  3d  article  and  2d 
section  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  a  free  citizen 
cannot,  without  a  trial,  and  without  the  allega- 
tion of  a  crime,  be  condemned  to  servitude  for 


life.  Tlie  section  referred  to  provides  that 
"  The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  im- 
peachment, shall  be  by  jury;  and  such  trials 
shall  be  held  in  the  State  where  the  said  crimes 
shall  have  been  committed;  but  when  not 
committed  within  any  State,  the  trial  shall  be 
at  such  place  or  places  as  the  Congress  may  by 
law  have  directed." 

The  4th,  5th,  and  6th  articles  of  the  amend- 
ments of  that  charter,  define  more  particularly 
the  absolute  rights  of  persons,  and  secure  to 
every  free  citizen,  whatever  may  be  his  com- 
plexion, the  right  of  personal  security,  personal 
liberty,  and  private  property.  These  articles 
declare  as  follows : 

"  Art.  4.  The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secnre  in 
their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects,  against  un- 
reason.ablc  searches  and  seizures,  shall  not  be  vio- 
lated ;  and  no  warrants  shall  issue,  but  upon  probable 
cause,  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  par- 
ticularly describing  the  place  to  be  searched,  and 
the  persons  or  things  to  be  seized. 

"  Art.  6.  No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for 
a  capital  or  otherwise  infamous  crime,  unless  on  a 
presentment  or  indictment  of  a  Grand  Jury,  except 
in  cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  in  the 
militia,  when  in  actual  service,  in  time  of  war  or 
public  danger  ;  nor  shall  any  person  be  subject,  for 
the  same  offence,  to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life 
or  limb ;  nor  shall  be  compelled,  in  any  criminal  ca-se, 
to  be  a  witness  against  himself,  nor  be  deprived  of 
life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law, 
nor  shall  private  property  be  taken  for  public  use 
without  just  compensation. 

"  Aet.  6.  In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused 
shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial 
by  an  impartial  Jury  of  the  State  or  District  wherein 
the  crime  shall  have  been  committed,  which  Dis- 
trict shall  have  been  previously  ascertained  by  law, 
and  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the 
accusation ;  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses 
against  him ;  to  have  compulsory  process  for  ob- 
taining witnesses  in  liis  favor;  and  to  have  the  as- 
sistance of  counsel  for  his  defence." 

And,  sir,  by  the  fourth  article  and  second 
section  of  the  same  instrument,  it  will  he  seen 
that  this  law  is  also  in  violation  of  State  Eights. 
The  words  of  the  constitution,  are:  "The  citi- 
zens of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privi- 
leges and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several 
States." 

I  might  add,  that  the  continuance  of  such  a 
law  in  that  portion  of  the  nation  especially 
confided  to  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  Congress, 
would  be  no  less  impolitic  than  adverse  to  the 
motives  which  conceded  this  jurisdiction.  It 
was  certainly  never  intended,  that  the  little 
space  of  ten  miles  square  should  he  the  grave 
of  rights,  so  clearly  defined  by  the  constitution; 
and  it  could  still  less  have  been  expected,  that 
the  wisdom  of  Congress  would  liave  suffered  a 
law,  so  unjust  in  its  operation,  to  have  stained 
the  records  of  her  courts. 

That  its  continuance  would  be  impolitic,  is 
proved  by  its  repeal  by  the  very  State  tphioh 
enacted  it,  and  might  be  easily  exemplified,  la 
supposing  the  State  of  New  York  wills,  as  a 
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retaliatory  measure,  to  refuse  to  surrender  fugi- 
tive slaves  from  the  District.  For,  sir,  the 
violation  of  a  right  is  the  same,  whether  made 
in  the  face  of  law,  or  under  the  sanction  or 
color  of  a  law  violating  the  Magna  Charta  of  the 
nation. 

The  law,  sir,  is  unjust,  because  the  imprison- 
ment was  not  for  a  crime  nor  for  a  debt ;  and, 
the  mere  circumstance  of  his  not  being  claimed  as 
a  slave,  could  not  strip  the  free  man  of  color  of 
his  privileges  as  a  citizen  of  the  free  and  inde- 
pendent State  of  New  York,  and  create  a  debt 
to  which  no  free  act  of  his  had.  contributed. 
But,  sir,  were  it  otherwise,  and  could  a  demand 
be  raised  against  him  by  the  arbitrary  turn  of 
the  jailer's  key,  I  ask,  and  I  ask  it  emphatic- 
ally, what  civilized  country,  in  this  enlightened 
age,  permits  the  sale  of  the  person  of  the 
debtor,  to  satisfy  the  rapacity  of  the  creditor? 
None. 

Is  a  free  citizen,  then,  because  his  color  hap- 
pens to  be  dark,  to  be  less  protected  by  the  laws 
than  the  poor  debtor,  in  the  fangs  of  a  merciless 
creditor  ? 

Is  he  to  be  deprived  of  the  privilege  of 
visiting  your  capital,  lest  some  tip  staflF  should 
plunge  him  into  a  dungeon,  to  speculate  on  his 
liberties,  or  to  bind  him  to  the  car  of  slavery  ? 
Would  not  such  a  system  equally  place  in  jeo- 
pardy the  privileges  of  the  East  Indian  and  of 
the  citizens  of  many  nations  in  amity  with  this, 
as  the  poor  sun-stricken  outcasts  of  Africa? 
Shall  we  longer  suffer  this  unconstitutional, 
this  disgraceful  offspring  of  policy,  long  since 
repudiated  by  the  enlightened  and  honorable 
State  of  Maryland,  to  cling,  as  an  excrescence, 
on  the  code  of  this  our  District  ? 

The  jurisprudence  of  this  District,  sir,  ought 
to  be  exhibited  to  this  country  and  to  the  world 
without  a  stain ;  its  object  should  be,  not  to 
oppress,  but  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  freemen ; 
and,  if  there  is  a  spot  on  earth  where  those 
rights  should  be  held  sacred,  that  place  is  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

I  hope,  sir,  that  this  House  will  adopt  the 
resolution,  and  that  it  will,  at  an  early  day,  com- 
mand the  serious  attention  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Haile  moved  that  the  resolution  be  laid 
on  the  table  and  printed. 

The  motion  was  negatived. 

Mr.  FoESTTH  said,  that  he  had  listened  with 
attention  to  the  address  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  and,  if  the  position  taken  by  him 
was  a  correct  one,  there  could  be  no  need  of 
the  inquiry  proposed  by  his  resolution.  He 
had  set  out  with  declaring  that  no  such  law  as 
that  referred  to  is  constitutional.  If  so,  the 
law  was  of  course  without  obligation,  and  the 
inquiry  respecting  it  unnecessary.  Any  law 
made  in  violation  of  the  constitution  was  nuga- 
tory. .  The  constitution  itself,  so  long  as  it  en- 
dures, is  a  sufBcient  protection  for  the  State  of 
New  York  and  of  every  other  State.  Why, 
then,  urge  an  inquiry  on  a  subject  of  this  pe- 
culiar character,  which  would  lead  only  to  ir- 
ritating, painful,  and  useless  discussion?  While 
You  IX. — 23 


he  was  up,  he  would  take  the  opportunity  of 
calling  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  extra- 
ordinary doctrine  which  had  been  advanced  in 
this  House  this  morning,  and  which  had,  for 
some  time  past,  been  advocated  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  ;  that  a  Governor  of  one  State 
of  the  Union  may  rightfully  be  called  upon  to 
protect  the  citizens  of  that  State  when  in  other 
States.  Tliis  doctrine,  he  said,  was  novel. 
What  had  the  State  of  New  York  to  do  with 
the'law  in  question,  or  any  decisions  under  it, 
more  than  any  other  State  of  the  Union  ?  Was 
any  thing  to  be  found  in  the  constitution  giving 
to  the  Executive  of  one  State  a  right  to  inter- 
fere in  the  transactions  within  another  State  ? 
It  was  true,  he  might  go  as  far  as  to  demand 
the  restoration  of  a  fugitive  who  had  taken 
refuge  within  another  State,  but  no  farther. 
It  was  the  very  design  of  the  constitution  to 
prevent  the  necessity  of  such  interference.  It 
erects  courts  and  constitutes  the  law.  It  is  it- 
self the  lex  scripta,  for  the  protection  of  all. 
This  is  the  proper  recourse  of  any  who  have 
suffered  wrong.  He  hoped  this  subject  would 
be  regulated,  as  it  should  be,  when  the  House 
came  to  consider  that  part  of  the  President's 
Message  which  recommends  a  revision  of  the 
laws  of  this  District,  with  a  reference  to  intro- 
ducing the  Penitentiary  system.  It  was  a  prop- 
er subject  for  the  investigation  of  a  committee 
of  this  House,  and,  for  one,  he  sincerely  hoped 
that  such  committee  would  probe  the  laws  of 
the  District  to  the  bottom,  and,  if  they  contain- 
ed any  thing  cruel  or  oppressive,  that  it  might 
be  exposed  and  remedied.  So  far  as  any  ame- 
lioration in  those  laws  were  needed,  he  hoped 
it  would  be  made,  and  that  no  injustice  would 
be  suffered  to  remain:  but  in  the  meanwhile 
he  trusted  they  should  not  be  vexed  with  an 
examination,  in  this  hall,  in  relation  to  persons 
under  peculiar  circumstances  coming  into  those 
States  where  slavery  was  tolerated,  as,  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  case,  it  could  not  lead  to 
any  good  result,  but  would  excite  much  un- 
pleasant feeling,  which  would  be  better  avoided. 

Mr.  Hamilton'  rose  to  address  the  Chair; 
when 

The  Speaker  arrested  the  farther  discussion 
of  the  resolution,  the  hour  allotted  by  the  rule 
of  the  House  to  the  consideration  of  resolu- 
tions having  passed. 


Wednesday,  December  27. 

The  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Waed,  of  New 
York,  yesterday,  was  again  taken  up. 

Mr.  Hamilton  said  that  he  did  not  know 
that  the  House  or  himself  had  any  occasion  to 
regret  that  he  did  not  yesterday  obtain  tie 
floor,  when  the  resolution  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  [Mr.  Waed,]  was  under  dis- 
cussion, as  that  gentleman  had  been  pleased  to 
preface  his  resolution  with  a  series  of  remarks, 
which,  at  least,  in  this  stage  of  the  inquiry,,  he 
thought  both  gratuitous  and  inflammatory,  and 
were  calculated  to  have  led  to  an.  excitement  to 
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which  he  did  not  then  desire  to  contribute,  nor 
would  now  provoke.  He  was,  therefore,  not 
disposed  to  oppose  the  passage  of  the  resolu- 
tion :  for,  if  there  had  been  any  oppression  in 
this  District  to  any  individual,  contrary  to  law, 
he,  for  one,  was  willing  that  it  should  be  ex- 
posed. 

He  would,  therefore,  refrain  from  now  dis- 
cussing the  questions  involved  in  the  resolu- 
tion, as  it  seemed  to  him  more  appropriate  to 
do  so  when  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  should  report  on  the  resolution  itself, 
should  they  discover  the  evil  complained  of  by 
the  gentleman,  or  adopt  all  his  views  as  to  its 
remedy.  With  this  feeling,  he  said,  he  would 
not  stop  to  expose  the  fallacy  of  that  part  of 
the  gentleman's  argument  which  he  presumed 
was  technically  to  be  considered  its  argumenta- 
tive portion ;  nor  could  he  trespass  on  the  pa- 
tience of  the  House  by  indulging  in  any  criti- 
cism on  the  rhetorical  part  of  his  discourse,  be- 
cause he  presumed  that  all  the  poetry  and 
philanthropy  of  this  was  served  up  for  the  in- 
struction and  entertainment  of  the  Representa- 
tives of  twelve  slave-holding  States  and  territo- 
ries in  that  House.  He  would  not,  therefore, 
be  so  ungrateful  as  to  reject  what  might  have 
been  intended  as  a  "  compliment  of  the  season." 
But  he  trusted  the  gentleman  would  pardon 
him  for  assuring  him  that,  whenever  he  was 
desirous  of  gratifying  them  with  the  pathos  of 
a  certain  ballad,  entitled  "  the  sun-stricken 
outcasts  of  Africa,"  he  might  save  himself  some 
trouble,  by  finding  at  his  hands  in  the  Delia 
Crusca  Album  of  some  boarding-school  miss, 
much  prettier  verses  than  these.  But,  sir,  said 
he,  let  this  pass.  "  Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the 
evil  thereof."  Whenever  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  report,  I  may  have  some 
more  suitable  occasion  afforded  me  of  applying 
some  of  the  philanthropic  oratory  of  the  gen- 
tleman of  New  York  to  the  great  State  he  has 
the  honor  to  represent,  either  as  matter  of  cu- 
rious speculation,  or  one  of  practical  utility. 

Mr.  Miner  then  offered  several  resolutions  as 
an  amendment  to  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Waed, 
the  object  of  which  was,  that  the  committee 
should  also  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery  in  this  District. 
Mr.  M.  said,  that  he  was  induced  to  offer  these 
resolutions  by  way  of  amendment,  not  by  any 
momentary  excitement  of  feeling,  but  from  a 
deliberate  sense  of  duty. 

The  Speaker  decided  that  the  resolutions 
were  not  admissible  as  an  amendment,  being 
in  themselves  distinct  and  independent  resolu- 
tions, which  had  no  connection  with  that  under 
consideration  by  the  House.  They  would  be 
in  order,  if  offered  as  separate  resolutions,  and 
at  the  proper  time.  He  ordered  them,  how- 
ever, to  be  read  by  the  clerk,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  House. 

Mr.  Bkent  objected  to  their  being  read  at  all, 
unless  read  for  the  purpose  of  consideration  by 
the  House.  If  the  consideration  was  out  of 
order,  so  must  the  reading  be  also. 


Mr.  MiNEE  then  said,  he  had  supposed  that, 
as  they  related  to  the  same  general  subject  as 
the  resolution  before  the  House,  they  might 
have  been  added  to  it,  and  all  considered  to- 
gether :  but  as  this  was  not  the  case,  he  had  no 
wish  to  violate  the  order  of  the  House,  and 
would  withdraw  the  resolutions. 

They  were  accordingly  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Letoheb  said,  from  the  hasty  examina- 
tion which  he  had  given  to  the  resolution 
now  before  the  House,  he  had  no  hesitation  in 
expressing  his  opinion  that  there  was  no  sort 
of  necessity  for  its  reference  to  a  committee. 
He  did  not  think  it  presented  a  fit  subject  of 
legislation.  It  is  not  alleged  that  there  is  any 
law  in  existence  in  this  District  in  relation  to 
free  men  of  color,  which  ought  to  be  repealed 
or  modified ;  but  it  is  asserted,  by  the  mover  of 
the  resolution,  that,  if  any  statute  does  exist, 
under  which  Gilbert  Ilorton  has  been  injured 
or  oppressed,  that  it  is  unconstitutional  and  void. 
The  case,  then,  of  the  individual  mentioned  in 
the  resolution,  is  one  for  the  courts,  not  for 
this  House.  His  redress  at  law  is  full  and 
complete,  and  to  the  proper  tribunal  let  him 
appeal,  and  have  his  remedy.  Believing  this 
resolution  may,  by  possibility,  bring  up  a  deli- 
cate subject,  and  by  its  discussion,  produce  un- 
necessary excitement,  I  move  to  lay  it  upon  the 
table. 

The  question  being  put  on  Mr.  Leioheb's 
motion,  it  was  negatived,  ayes  64,  noes  80. 
So  the  House  refused  to  lay  Mi-.  Waed's  reso- 
lution on  the  table. 

Mr.  WiCKLiFFE  said,  that  he  was  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  no  such  law  existed  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  as  the  resolution  referred  to. 
Abuses,  no  doubt,  might  have  happened  under 
the  law  which  did  exist,  and  he  thought  it  very 
probable  they  had.  The  law  in  the  District 
declared,  (and  it  was  in  this  respect  not  differ- 
ent from  the  law  which  was  to  be  found  in 
every  slave-holding  State,  and  in  some  States 
not  slave-holding,)  that  persons  of  color  found 
loitering  without  employment,  and  supposed  to 
be  runaway  slaves,  might  be  apprehended  and 
imprisoned.  It  was  under  this  law,  he  pre- 
sumed, that  the  individual  to  whose  case  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  alluded,  had  been 
taken  up.  He  was  found  within  the  District 
without  any  evidence  of  his  freedom,  and  he 
was  taken  up,  and  imprisoned  till  such  evidence 
could  be  obtained.  It  was  obtained  from  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  he  was  immediately 
set  at  liberty.  Such  he  believed  to  have  been 
the  state  of  the  facts,  and  he  thought  the  state- 
ment ought  to  be  made  for  the  information  of  the 
House.  If  any  amendment  in  the  laws  of  this 
District  was  needed,  or  if  any  abuses  had  taken 
place,  (points  he  would  not  undertake  to  de- 
cide,) the  object  aimed  at  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  could  as  well  be  attained  by 
directing  a  committee  to  revise  those  laws,  and 
report  such  alterations  to  this  House  as  they 
might  deem  expedient  and  proper.  But  the 
discussion  of  the  subject,  as  presented  by  the 
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gentleman's  resolution,  was  calculated  to  rouse 
feelings  and  produce  an  excitement  wWcli  it 
would  be  difficult  to  repress.  He  deprecated 
such  a  state  of  feeling :  he  had  no  wish  to  see 
the  Missouri  question  brought  back  into  this 
House.  If  the  laws  needed  amendment,  let 
them  be  amended ;  but  let  not  the  House  go  on 
in  the  supposition  that  certain  laws  existed 
which  were  nowhere  to  be  found.  With  these 
views,  Mr.  "W".  moved  to  amend  the  resolution 
by  striking  out,  after  the  word  "Eesolved," 
and  inserting,  "  That  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  be  instructed  to  inquire  into 
the  expediency  of  amending  the  laws  in  force 
in  said  District,"  upon  the  subject  of  apprehend- 
ing and  confining  in  jail  fugitive  slaves. 

Mr.  DoESBT  said,  there  is  a  law  author- 
izing a  free  person  of  color,  arrested  as  a 
runaway,  and  as  such  committed,  to  be  sold 
for  his  prison  fees,  and  the  reward  allowed 
by  law  to  those  who  arrest  such  persons.  It 
was  the  law  of  Maryland,  and,  as  such,  was 
adopted  as  the  law  of  the  District,  for  Washing- 
ton county.  Among  the  very  earliest  laws  of 
Maryland,  when  manumission  of  slaves  was  not 
permitted,  it  was  enacted,  in  1715,  that  negroes, 
who  should  be  arrested  as  runaways,  should  be 
committed  to  the  custody  of  the  sheriif  of  the 
county ;  that  those  who  arrested  such  persons 
should  receive,  as  a  reward  for  so  doing,  the 
sum  of  200  pounds  of  tobacco,  and  that  the 
county  courts  should  dispose  of  those  who 
should  be  arrested,  and  if  free,  if  they  could 
not  pay  the  reward  and  fees  to  the  jailer,  then 
they  should  be  sold  into  bondage,  to  discharge 
those  expenses  incidental  to  their  arrest.  In 
1719,  the  power  vested  in  the  county  courts 
under  the  act'of  1715,  was  transferred  to  the 
sheriflf.  The  principle  assumed  in  this  act  of 
legislation,  predicated  upon  the  then  existing 
state  of  society,  was,  that  all  persons  of  color 
were  presumed  to  be  slaves.  In  1791,  the  Leg- 
islature prescribed  a  rule  of  conduct  for  the 
sheriflF,  directing  the  notice  to  be  given  by  the 
sheriff,  of  the  commitment  of  runaways.  Some- 
where about  the  year  1786  or  '8,  the  Legislature 
passed  a  law  legalizing  manumission ;  yet  the 
same  principle  of  presumption,  that  all  persons 
of  color  were  slaves  until  the  contrary  appear- 
ed, regulated  the  decisions  of  the  law  officers 
of  the  State,  till  1810,  when  Judge  Scott  de- 
cided that  he  would  discharge  all  persons 
brought  before  him  as  runaways,  unless  they 
were  proved  to  be  such.  This  decision,  and 
the  ill-directed  efforts  of  certain  societies,  im- 
pelled by  the  purest  motives,  produced  an  ap- 
prehension that  this  kind  of  property  was  very 
insecure,  and  the  Legislature,  in  1810,  passed  a 
law  in  conformity  to  the  principle  of  presump- 
tion existing  before  then,  against  the  person  of 
color,  and  directing  the  judge  to  commit  unless 
he  should  be  satisfied  that  the  negro  was  en- 
titled to  his  freedom.  The  progi-ess  of  emanci- 
pation was  astonishing;  the  State  became 
crowded  with  a  free  black  population,  and  the 
Legislature  varied  its  law,  and  adapted  it  to  the 


altered  condition  of  its  population:  for,  in  1817, 
they  provided  that  if  no  owner  should  claim 
the  negro  committed,  that  then  the  jailer 
should  carry  him  before  a  judge,  who,  if  he  was 
not  satisfied  that  he  was  free,  then  he  should 
remand  him  for  a  certain  time ;  and  if  not 
claimed  in  that  time,  that  then  the  judge  should 
order  him  to  be  discharged,  and  his  fees  to  be 
taxed  on  the  county,  thus  displaying  a  com- 
mendable vigilance  for  the  slave-holder,  and 
the  *cause  of  humanity,  so  far  as  the  existing 
state  of  society  would  permit ;  and  although  I 
come  from  a  slave-holding  district,  I  can  see  no 
inconvenience  in  referring  this  inquiry  to  a 
committee. 

Mr.  Woods  said,  the  course  proposed  by  the 
resolution  was  usual  and  proper.  When  a 
member  wished  to  turn  the  attention  of  any  of 
the  committees  of  the  House  to  any  subject 
which  he  deemed  important,'  the  ordinary 
course  was  for  him  to  offer  a  resolution  pro- 
posing that  such  a  committee  inquire  into  that 
subject.  This  was  the  mode  every  day  pur- 
sued, and  why  not  take  the  same  course  in  the 
present  case  ?  After  the  committee  shall  have 
made  the  examination,  stated  by  the  resolution, 
they  will  report  what  are  the  facts :  if  such  a 
law  does  exist,  they  will  say  so ;  and  if  not, 
they  will  say  so.  We  find  that  different  opin- 
ions exist  about  the  matter  among  the  members 
of  this  House :  then  let  a  committee  investigate, 
and  teU  us  what  the  truth  is. 

The  resolution  might,  and  probably  would, 
have  passed  without  a  word  of  remark  or  op- 
position ;  but  the  mover  chose  to  accompany  it 
with  some  remarks  which  he  deemed  pertinent 
to  the  subject.  This  he  had  a  perfect  right  to 
do,  and  it  was  not  censurable :  but  the  House 
had  been  told  that  the  remarks  were  of  an  in- 
fiaramatory  character.  For  himself,  he  could 
not  think  so.  If  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
approached  a  magazine  with  a  lighted  candle, 
it  certainly  became  him  to  look  to  his  steps, 
and  to  tread  with  caution :  but  if  other  gentle- 
men, those  who  were  nearest  to  the  magazine, 
and  who  stood  round  it,  to  guard  it,  should 
themselves  elicit  sparks,  who  had  they  to  blame 
if  an  explosion  should  happen  ?  He  could  see 
nothing  improper  in  the  resolution,  or  in  the 
remarks  which  had  accompanied  it,  and  he 
hoped  it  would  pass. 

Mr.  Weight  said,  that,  if  he  correctly  under- 
stood the  resolution  which  had  been  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  he  was  in  favor 
of  that  resolution,  and  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky, 

[Mr.  WlCKLIFFE.] 

Mr.  WicKLiFrE  here  interposed,  and  said, 
that  he  might,  possibly,  save  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  some  trouble  by  informing  him,  that 
he  was  willing  now  to  withdraw  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Weight  then  expressed  his  hope  that 
the  resolution  would  be  adopted  by  the  House. 
All  it  proposed  was,  to  inquire  whether  a  law 
did  or  did  not  exist,  within  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, by  which  an  officer  was  empowered  to 
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apprehend  (not  a  slave,  but)  a  free  man ;  and, 
if  such  a  law  actually  does  exist,  whether  it 
ought  not  to  be  amended.  "Would  any  gentle- 
man say  that  this  was  not  a  subject  of  deep  in- 
terest ?  Of  interest,  not  only  to  the  District, 
hut  to  the  whole  Union  ?  He  believed  there 
was  not  a  gentleman  on  that  floor  who  would 
deny  this :  and,  if  so,  why  should  not  the 
House  proceed  in  the  inquiry  ?  They  had  been 
told  that  the  inquiry  was  of  an  irritating  char- 
acter, and  calculated  to  excite  angry  discussion. 
But  why  should  this  be  so  ?  "What  was  there 
in  this  subject  to  produce  so  much  excitement  ? 
If  some  gentlemen  chose  to  lash  themselves 
into  excitement  with  regard  to  it,  was  that  a 
reason  why  the  House  should  not  proceed  in 
so  reasonable  and  proper  an  inquiry  ?  Has  not 
the  House  a  perfect  right  to  inquire  into  the 
subject,  and  to  legislate  upon  it?  It  became 
them  to  inquire  and  to  act.  The  excitement 
about  which  gentlemen  talked,  was  no  reason 
why  inquiry  was  to  be  arrested.  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  House  to  proceed  in  its  duty  with 
calmness,  and  not  to  be  prevented  from  per- 
forming it  by  the  excited  feelings  of  any.  The 
observations  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
had  been  characterized  as  inflammatory ;  for  his 
own  part  he  felt  no  such  effect  from  them :  he 
could  not  perceive  what  there  was  in  them  to 
inflame  any  body :  they  were  such  as  naturally 
grew  out  of  the  subject  of  the  resolution.  He 
hoped  the  committee  would  be  directed  to 
make  the  inquiry ;  and,  if  the  evil  complained 
of  did  exist,  he  hoped  they  would  point  it  out, 
together  with  its  proper  remedy. 

Mr.  Powell  (from  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia)  said  he  was  at  a  loss  to 
see  how  any  excitement  could  grow  out  of  the 
resolution,  in  its  present  shape:  there  was 
surely  no  necessity  for  any  warmth  of  feeling, 
or  any  protracted  discussion.  For  his  own 
part,  he  believed  there  was  no  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  resolution.  He  had  not  heard  any 
gentleman  attempt  to  maintain  that  the  resolu- 
tion ought  not  to  pass ; ,  nor  did  he  think  there 
was  a  single  person  who  vras  of  that  opinion. 
Tor  himself,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  he  should  vote  for 
the  resolution ;  and,  if  it  passed,  he  was  pre- 
pared to  give  his  earnest  attention  to  the  duty 
it  enjoined. 

Mr.  Beent  said  he  was  sorry  he  was  not  of 
the  same  opinion  with  the  gentleman  who  had 
just  taken  his  seat.  But  he  could  not,  and 
would  not,  vote  for  the  resolution  as  it  now 
stood.  It  was  calculated  only  to  excite  angry 
debate  and  irritated  feelings.  Even  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  who  professed  to  see  nothing 
of  this  kind  in  it,  had  himself  exhibited  signs 
of  that  very  feeling.  If  the  gentleman  who 
had  introduced  the  resolution,  would  consent 
so  to  modify  it  as  to  omit  the  words  "  being  a 
citizen  of  any  of  the  States,"  he  would  then 
vote  for  it;  because  he  should  consider  the 
most  objectionable  part  of  it  as  removed. 

Mr.  "Wakd  expressed  his  wiUinaness  to  ac- 


cept of  such  a  modification ;  and  the  resolution 
was  modified  accordingly. 

Mr.  McDnFFiE  said  he  was  sorry  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  had  accepted  the  modifi- 
cation. He  thought  the  resolution,  as  it  now 
stood,  decidedly  more  exceptionable  than  it 
could  be  regarded  as  it  was  originally  present- 
ed. He  was  perfectly  willing,  for  his  own  part, 
to  extend  to  the  citizens  of  all  the  States,  what- 
ever might  be  their  color,  any  and  every  priv- 
ilege to  which  such  citizens  are  entitled. 
"Whether  any  particular  description  of  persons 
are  "  citizens  of  the  United  States,"  might  be  a 
question ;  but,  when  the  Kepresentative  of  a 
State  alleges  on  this  floor,  that  the  liberty  of  a 
citizen  of  that  State  has  been  violated  by  the 
laws  of  a  district  over  which  Congress  holds 
exclusive  jurisdiction,  it  is  the  undoubted  and 
sacred  right  of  the  person  so  claiming  to  be  a 
citizen,  to  be  heard  through  his  Representative. 
The  proposed  inquiry  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
instituted  upon  principles  of  the  most  obvious 
justice;  for  he  wished  it  to  be  distinctly  un- 
derstood, that,  while  he  should  vindicate,  with 
firmness,  all  the  rights  which  he  represented, 
whenever  or  however  they  might  he  assailed, 
he  was  for  according  to  every  other  member, 
in  its  fullest  extent,  the  same  constitutional 
privilege.  For  his  own  part,  he  viewed  this  as 
a  question  not  at  all  calculated  to  excite  the 
sensibility  of  the  Representatives  from  the 
slave-holding  States.  They  certainly  do  not 
claim,  by  any  special  prerogative,  to  be  the  ad- 
vocates of  slavery  wherever  it  may  exist.  On 
the  contrary,  if  it  shall  appear  that  the  laws  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  have  been  made  the 
instrument  of  oppression,  committed  on  a  per- 
son claiming  to  bo  a  citizen  of  N*ew  York — and 
he  was  free  to  declare  his  impression  that  each 
State  had  a  right  to  determine  for  itself  who 
should  enjoy  that  privilege — then  has  an  out- 
rage been  committed  which  the  Representa- 
tives from  the  South  and  North  are  equally 
bound  to  discountenance ;  and  if  we  would 
avoid  the  imputation  of  giving  our  sanction  to 
the  obnoxious  proceeding,  the  law,  by  which  it 
was  authorized,  should  be  promptly  repealed. 
"Without  anticipating  any  ultimate  questions  to 
which  the  inquiry  might  lead,  he  would  con- 
clude with  the  remark  that,  if  any  privilege  of 
a  citizen  of  New  York  has  been  violated  through 
the  laws  or  tribunals  of  this  District,  this  body 
is  bound,  by  every  principle  of  policy,  justice, 
and  humanity,  to  afford  its  protection,  and  ap- 
ply the  necessary  remedy. 

Mr.  BiiENT  said  he  was  sorry  to  difier  from 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina:  he  was 
equally  anxious  with  that  gentleman  to  see  the 
subject  fully  investigated.  But,  in  order  to 
avoid  that  part  of  the  subject  which  was  calcu- 
lated to  produce  irritation,  he  had  suggested 
the  amendment.  The  mover  had  said,  in  the 
speech  with  which  he  accompanied  his  resolu- 
tion, that  a  certain  colored  free  man  had  been 
imprisoned,  and  afterwards  sold  to  pay  his 
nrison  fees.     Mr.  B.  wished  to  limit  the  in- 
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quiry  to  tliis  point  alone,  and  not  to  set  the 
committee  to  decide  wliether  a  free  man  of 
color  was  ''  a  citizen  of  the  United  States." 
That  was  tlie  question  he  aimed  to  avoid :  be- 
cause he  know  it  would  inevitably  produce 
much  excitement  in  a  part,  at  least,  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  MiNEB  said  he  rose  especially  to  reply  to 
a  remark  made  by  several  gentlemen,  seeming 
to  imply  that  this  matter  ought  not  to  be  dis- 
cussed, because  it  created  so  much  excitement 
and  irritation.  Such,  certainly,  was  the  effect, 
and  Mr.  M.  regretted  that  it  was  so.  The 
whole  interests  of  the  District  are  confided  to 
our  exclusive  jurisdiction.  No  power  but  that 
of  the  General  Government  could  operate. 
Slavery  existed  within  the  District,  and  the 
subject  must  be  regulated  by  Congress.  It  was 
not  only  our  right  but  our  duty.  It  was  im- 
possible to  do  this  intelligently  without  inquiry 
and  free  discussion.  This  was  felt  to  be  a  sub- 
ject of  delicacy ;  no  one  felt  this  more  sensibly 
(Mr.  M.  said)  than  himself.  It  is  alwaj-s  pain- 
ful to  excite  unpleasant  feelings;  such  was 
never  his  wish ;  and  it  was  matter  of  regret 
with  him  when,  in  the  performance  of  duty, 
such  was  ever  the  consequence.  In  his  opin- 
ion, every  subject  that  it  was  our  duty  to  regu- 
late and  legislate  upon,  ought  to  be  considered 
proper  to  be  introduced  here,  and  freely  discuss- 
ed, without  exciting  pain  or  passion.  '\Ve  have 
the  same  absolute  control  over  this  subject  here 
that  the  States  have  within  the  limits  of  tlieir 
respective  sovereignties,  and  it  was  equally  our 
duty  to  exercise  it.  It  was  in  fact  the  case, 
that,  owing  to  the  painful  excitement  growing 
out  of  any  motion  on  the  subject  of  slavery 
here,  it  had  been  utterly  neglected.  Gentlemen 
from  neither  section  of  the  Union  liked  to  take 
any  step  in  relation  to  it :  the  consequence 
was,  that  there  had  been  no  amelioration  of  the 
laws  growing  out  of  the  system  of  slavery  here, 
for  the  thirty  years  the  District  had  been  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  General  Government. 
In  other  States,  improvements  had  been  made  : 
their  codes  had  been  meliorated :  here,  from  the 
cause  alluded  to,  they  had  been  entirely  neglect- 
ed, and  all  the  corruptions  growing  out  of  that 
neglect,  and  the  cupidity  of  those  who  looked 
only  to  their  private  interest,  were  severely 
felt.  From  a  paper  in  his  hand,  wliich  he 
stated  to  be  official,  Mr.  M.  read  an  account  of 
the  persons  imprisoned  in  the  jail,  as  follows  : 

Eunaway  negroes  committed  to  the  Jail  of  'Wash- 
ington County,  District  of  Columbia,  from  the  1st 
day  of  December,  1823,  to  November  30th,  lS2-t, 
included,  -  -         53 

For  safe-keeping,  by  their  masters,  from   De- 
cember 1st,  1823,  to  November  30th,  lS2-t,        81 
Eunaway  negroes  committed  from  December 

1st,  1S21,  to  November  30th,  1825,  -         58 

For  safe-keeping,  by  their   masters,  from   De- 
cember 1st,  1824,  to  November  30th,  1825,      124 
Fifteen  of  the  above,  that  were  committed  as  run- 
aways, proved  to  be  free  ;  and  one  of  them  sold  for 
hia  Jail  fees  and  other  expenses. 


White  and  black  criminals :  the  following  num- 
ber committed  for  offences,  from  December 
1st,  1823,  to  November  30th,  1824,  125 

And  about  the  same  number  for  the  year  fol- 
lowing. 

[Signed  by  the  Jailer.] 

Of  the  eighty-one,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four,  in  jail  for  safe  keeping,  he  ob- 
served, tliat  he  understood  they  were  placed 
there  for  sale :  that  the  Federal  prisons,  and 
their  keepers,  wore  extensively  used  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  the  domestic  slave 
trade.  I  presume  that  gentlemen  have  no 
proper  idea  of  the  situation  of  this  matter ;  if 
they  had,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  sentiment 
must  be  general,  that  Legislative  interference 
is  proper.  Last  Winter,  said  Mr.  M.,  I  went 
through  the  cells  of  the  prison,  and  I  will  men- 
tion an  instance  of  its  occupation  that  was  pre- 
sented to  me.  There  was  a  woman  in  a  cell, 
with  three  children,  one  an  infant,  all  for  sale. 
I  was  afterwards  informed  that  she  was  the 
wife  of  a  free  man,  who  had  had  by  her  nine  chil- 
dren. As  they  grew  to  an  age  to  be  profitable 
in  market,  the  children  were  sold  ;  now  the  wo- 
man had  arrived  at  a  time  of  life  to  be  no  longer 
valuable  as  a  breeder,  she  and  her  children 
were  separated  from  her  husband,  and  sent  to 
your  prison  for  sale  :  your  officer  who  keeps  it, 
being  employed  as  the  agent.  Another  in- 
stance was  stated  to  him  yesterday,  in  a  way 
that  seemed  entitled  to  credit :  that  a  free  col- 
ored man  was  taken  up  under  the  law  and  im- 
prisoned. Ignorant,  poor,  friendless,  he  found 
it  difficult  to  prove  his  freedom,  and  lay  in  jail 
in  so  miserable  a  situation  that  his  legs  were 
so  frozen  that,  when  liberated,  he  had  to  walk 
on  his  knees,  being  a  cripple  for  life.  He  men- 
tioned these  circumstances  to  show  that  evils 
existed  of  a  nature  and  to  an  extent  which  gen- 
tlemen were  not  probably  apprised  of,  and 
which  he  was  sure  they  would  not  approve. 
In  addition  to  all  this,  Mr.  M.  said,  that  there 
were  places  in  the  District,  by  some  called  Pens, 
where  the  slave  dealers  gather  together  gangs 
of  slaves,  and  then  fasten  them  by  a  long  chain, 
running  between  the  pairs,  and  to  this  they  are 
handcuffed,  right  and  left,  and  so  driven  off, 
ten,  twenty,  and  thirty,  in  a  drove.  The  num- 
ber passing  the  bridge  in  a  year,  was  said  to 
have  amounted  to  hundreds.  It  was,  in  truth, 
the  case  that,  owing  to  the  total  neglect  of  this 
subject  by  the  only  power  having  authority  to 
remedy  the  evils,  this  had  become  the  head- 
quarters of  the  domestic  slave  trade.  And, 
that  the  House  might  see  the  impression  its 
enormities  had  made  upon  others,  he  read  a 
resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Randolph,  in  March, 
1816. 

"  On  motion  of  Mr.  Kandolph, 
"  Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  existence  of  an  inhuman  and  illegal 
traffic  in  slaves  carried  on  in  and  through  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  and  to  report  whether  any,  and 
what,  measures  are  necessary  for  putting  a  stop  to 
the  same." 
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A  few  days  after,  the  committee  had  leave  to 
send  for  persons  and  papers.  Depositions  were 
afterwards  laid  upon  the  table,  taken  by  the 
committee,  but  he  had  searched  in  the  clerk's 
office  for  them  without  effect.  All  would  go 
to  show  that  the  whole  subject  of  slavery  with- 
in the  District  needed  our  interference,  and 
ought  to  be  discussed  with  freedom  and  good 
temper.  In  relation  to  the  particular  resolu- 
tion of  the  honorable  gentleman  from  New 
York,  (Mr.  Waed,)  Mr.  M.  thought  it  properly 
drawn,  a  fit  subject  for  inquiry,  and  more  es- 
pecially so,  as,  from  the  paper  ho  (Mr.  M.)  had 
read,  it  appeared  that,  of  fifty-eight  committed 
as  runaways,  fifteen  had  proved  themselves 
free,  and  one  been  sold  for  his  jail  fees.  In- 
justice certainly  resulted  from  the  law  as  it 
stands,  and  he  thought  it  right  the  committee 
should  inquire  into  the  subject. 

Mr.  DoESEY  expressed  much  regret  that  the 
honorable  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  had 
indulged  himself  in  bringing  forward  the  nar- 
rative he  had  just  submitted  to  the  House :  be- 
cause it  might  lead,  elsewhere,  to  the  idea  that 
some  ulterior  measure  was  intended :  that  the 
gentleman  was  moving  this  House  to  take  meas- 
ures to  prevent  the  internal  trade  in  slaves 
within  the  United  States.  Such  an  idea  was 
well  calculated  to  produce  excitement,  and 
alai-m  in  the  slave-holding  States.  He,  there- 
fore, suggested  an  amendment  to  the  resolu- 
tion, making  it  generally  propose  an  inquiry 
into  the  expediency  of  amending  existing  laws. 
There  was,  he  said,  no  need  for  a  committee  to 
inquire  whether  such  a  law  existed :  He  would 
read  to  the  House  the  law  referred  to.  (Here 
Mr.  D.  read  the  law.)  He  had  no  doubt  that 
every  gentleman  would  cheerfully  consent  that 
this  law  ought  to  be  modified ;  and  if  such  was 
the  object,  it  might  be  arrived  at  by  a  better 
mode  than  the  resolution  proposed.  The  indi- 
cations of  excitement  were  already  perceptible 
in  the  House — and  he  was  sorry  to  say  that  the 
remarks  and  statements  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  had  not  been  calculated  to  allay  it. 

Mr.  Bradley  could  not  but  consider  the 
question,  which  was  intended  to  be  presented 
to  the  House,  as  a  very  simple  one.  It  was 
not  now  put  to  them  to  say  whether  the  laws  of 
the  District,  on  the  subject,  originally  passed 
by  Maryland,  ought  to  be  altered  into  conform- 
ity with  the  present  laws  of  that  State ;  it  was 
not  even  this ;  but  simply,  whether  a  com- 
mittee should  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
such  alteration.  It  would  be  recollected,  too, 
that  the  committee  by  whom  the  inquiry  was 
proposed  to  be  made,  was  one  appointed 
specially  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the 
District.  Mr.  B.  said  he  believed  it  was  not 
usual  to  enter  into  such  extended  debate  on 
mere  resolutions  of  inquiry ;  and  he  saw  no 
occasion  for  it  in  this  instance.  He  hoped  the 
resolution  would  pass  without  further  amend- 
ment, more  especially  as  no  gentleman  would 
be  committed  by  the  vote  as  to  any  ulterior 
proceedings. 


Mr.  DoESEY  said,  as  he  had  been  requested 
to  withdraw  his  amendment,  he  would  consent 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  FossYTH  was  not  disposed  to  object  to 
an  inquiry ;  yet,  he  must  think  that  the  form 
in  which  the  resolution  was  presented,  and  the 
remarks  by  which  it  was  accompanied,  were 
calculated  to  produce  excitement.  Several 
gentlemen  who  had  addressed  the  House  this 
morning,  appeared  to  he  of  opinion  that  there 
ought  to  be  no  irritation  on  this  subject,  in 
whatever  form  presented :  a  single  moment's 
reflection  would  be  sufficient  to  show  that  this 
was  a  very  great  mistake.  On  this  subject, 
Mr.  r.  said,  there  is  in  the  United  States  a 
radical  difference  of  opinion.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York,  and  others,  claim,  as  a  matter 
of  right,  that  black  persons,  held  to  be  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
should  enjoy  in  every  other  State  the  same 
privilege.  The  whole  of  the  Southern  delega- 
tion deny  this  claim.  We  hold  (said  he)  that 
we  have  the  right  to  exclude  free  people  of 
color,  to  eject  them,  and  to  limit  their  privileges, 
when  we  admit  them  to  reside  among  us.  We 
know  that  there  has  been  a  considerable  dis- 
cussion on  this  head,  arising  from  one  of  the 
States  excluding  sailors  of  a  foreign  country 
(admissible  under  treaty  stipulations)  under  its 
general  law  concerning  persons  of  color,  and 
confining  such  persons  in  prison  when  this  law 
has  been  contravened  by  them.  On  a  question 
like  this,  intimately  connected  with  the  safety 
of  a  large  portion  of  this  country,  discussion 
must  necessarily  produce  excitement ;  especial- 
ly when  the  case  of  Gilbert  Horton,  with  all 
its  attendant  circumstances,  had  been  brought 
into  view.  Mr.  F.  said  he  was  not  disposed 
to  be  excited,  and  he  had  no  objection  to  any 
proper  inquiry  on  this  subject.  But,  when  the 
gentleman  told  the  House  that  the  constitution 
gave  protection  to  this  individual :  that  the  con- 
stitution gives  to  the  States,  respectively,  the 
power  of  regulating  the  subject:  he  afforded 
the  strongest  argument  against  his  own  propo- 
sition ;  because,  if  ho  was  right  in  this  posi- 
tion, there  was  no  sort  of  occasion  for  the  in- 
quiry which  he  proposed.  Mr.  F.  said  he  was 
perfectly  willing  to  enter  into  the  question.  Is 
it  expedient  that  the  laws  of  this  District  shall 
be  altered,  or  is  it  not?  But  the  gentleman 
had  no  right  to  institute  this  inquiry  at  the 
moment  of  fulminating  accusations  of  a  viola- 
tion of  the  constitution,  against  which  the  Judi- 
ciary would  afford  suflScient  protection.  If 
the  gentleman  admitted  that  the  laws  of  the 
District  on  this  subject  were  constitutional,  Mr. 
F.  was  perfectly  willing  to  inquire  into  the 
expediency  of  altering  them,  and  he  hoped  the 
committee  would  report  such  alterations  in 
them  as  the  state  of  society  might  justify  or 
require. 

Mr.  Floyd  said  he  did  not  mean,  although 
he  had  some  objection  to  the  shape  of  the 
resolution,  and  the  mode  of  its  presentation,  to 
oppose  its  passage.    He  was  sorry  that  the 
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subject  had  produced  so  much  conversation. 
It  must  he  equally  interesting  to  gentlemen 
from  every  State,  that  freemen,  of  whatever 
color,  ■wrongfully  imprisoned,  should  be  set  at 
liberty.  Is  there  a  law  in  operation  within 
this  District  which  authorizes  the  imprisonment 
of  such  ?  If  so,  every  one  would  agree  that  it 
ought  to  be  repealed.  Mr.  F.  said  he  would 
step  forward  to  guard  the  rights  of  such  a  man 
as  soon  as  any  other :  he  hoped  it  was  not  the 
peculiar  duty  of  any  one  to  take  this  charge 
upon  his  philanthropy.  If  a  man,  imprisoned 
within  this  District,  had  his  feet  frost-bitten, 
it  was  his  misfortune :  the  courts  would,  doubt- 
less, regulate  the  conduct  of  their  jail-keepers. 
But  the  House  ought  not  to  be  too  much  affect- 
ed by  this  case :  for,  Mr.  F.  said,  he  had,  in  his 
time,  known  a  white  man,  once  influential  and 
respected,  frost-bitten  during  imprisonment  ^oj- 
debt :  and  he  personally  knew,  during  his  ob- 
servation of  the  practice  of  the  hospital  in 
Philadelphia,  in  his  younger  days,  that  the  root 
of  the  diseases  of  four-fifths  of  all  the  persons 
who  went  into  that  asylum  was  poverty — mis- 
fortune. Poverty,  in  any  country,  is  attended 
by  many  ills ;  and  not  by  more  here  than  else- 
where. And  as  to  all  that  stuff  about  ap- 
proaching a  magazine  with  a  candle — where  is 
the  magazine  ?  There  is  none  that  I  know  of. 
Mr.  F.  made  a  few  further  observations,  ex- 
pressive of  his  readiness,  which  he  believed 
was  common  to  aU,  to  protect  and  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  every  class  of  people  in  the 
District  of  Cohimbia,  from  the  mayor  to  the 
most  humble  individual.  All  he  desired  was, 
that  it  should  be  done  in  a  way  not  to  interfere 
with  the  rights  of  some  States,  under  the  plea 
of  protecting  the  rights  of  other  States. 

Mr.  Maetixdale  then  moved  to  add  to  the 
resolution  the  following  amendment : 

"  And  be  instructed  to  report  to  this  House  an 
abstract  of  all  laws  la  force  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, in  anywise  affecting  the  liberty  of  the  per- 
son ;  and  whether  any,  and  what,  portions  of  said 
laws  have  been  repealed  or  modified  by  the  Legis- 
latures of  the  States  of  Maryland  or  Virginia." 

Which  motion  he  accompanied  with  a  few 
remarks  of  explanation. 

The  amendment  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Powell, 
who  thought  it  imposed  an  unnecessary  labor 
on  the  Committee  of  the  District  of  Columbia ; 
and  the  question  being  taken,  it  was  negatived. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  original 
resolution  of  Mr.  TVakd,  and  carried  by  a  large 
majority.  

Thtiesdat,  December  28. 
Isthnvus  of  Panama. 

Mr.  Eeed  moved  the  following : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  be 
instructed  to  Inquire  into  the  expediency  of  estab- 
lishing a  line  of  communication  from  some  port  or 
place  in  the  United  States,  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  to  some  port  or  ports  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

Mr.  Ebbd  said,  that  it  would  be  remembered 


that  the  subject  to  which  he  was  now  desirous 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House,  had  been 
presented  for  their  consideration  by  the  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  last  year, 
which  accompanied  the  President's  Message. 
I  did,  (said  he,)  during  the  last  session,  offer  a 
resolution,  which  passed  this  House,  of  similar 
import  with  the  one  now  under  consideration. 
The  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  did  not  find 
time  to  report  upon  the  subject  during  the  last 
session. 

As  that  resolution  was  misunderstood  by 
some,  presuming  a  canal  or  railway  was  con- 
templated, I  deem  it  expedient  to  offer  a  few 
words  in  explanation  of  my  views  upon  the 
subject. 

We  have  a  considerable  naval  force  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  That  force  wiU  not  be  dimin- 
ished, but  may  be  increased,  so  long  as  we 
may  have  a  navy,  and  foreign  commerce.  How 
important  is  it  to  communicate  instructions  to, 
and  receive  despatches  from,  our  squadron 
there.  Look  at  their  situation — ^the  vast  extent 
of  country  they  visit,  the  different  nations  they 
visit  bordering  upon  that  extended  coast,  sub- 
ject to  changes,  and  perhaps  revolutions.  Look, 
also,  to  the  islands  with  whom  we  have  inter- 
course, inhabited  by  savages.  No  portion  of 
our  navy  needs  instruction  so  much  or  so  often, 
and  yet  we  cannot  give  and  receive  informa- 
tion from  that  squadron  in  less  time  than  eight 
months.  By  the  contemplated  route,  informa- 
tion may  be  carried  from  one  of  our  ports, 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  to  Lima,  and 
receive  an  answer,  in  about  three  months,  less 
than  half  the  time  required  in  the  circuitous 
route  around  Cape  Horn,  saving  a  voyage  of 
more  than  ten  thousand  miles.  It  would  afford 
riieans  of  sending  and  receiving  despatches  from 
our  Ministers  and  Agents  in  the  South  Ameri- 
can Eepublios.  It  would  afford  great  facilities 
to  our  commerce  in  that  ocean-;-commerce 
already  considerable,  and  which  is  increasing, 
and  will  continue  to  increase.  Our  commerce, 
and  the  various  interests  inseparably  connected 
with  it,  require  all  the  facilities  which  the 
Government  can  afford.  It  would  afford  im- 
portant advantages  to  our  whale  fishery.  We 
have  in  that  ocean  a  hundred  whale  ships,  the 
greater  part  from  my  own  neighborhood  and  dis- 
trict. These  ships  have  two  thousand  men  on 
board,  and  their  voyages  continue  for  three 
years.  I  acknowledge  it  would  be  gratifying 
and  useful  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  these 
men  to  advise  their  friends  and  those  interested, 
of  their  success  or  misfortune.  It  would  afford 
to  all  who  might  be  situated  in  that  distant 
ocean,  an  opportunity  to  send'  to,  and  receive 
letters  from,  their  friends. 

I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  proposed  com- 
munication is  highly  important  in  every  rela- 
tion. I  hope  its  importance,  especially  as  the 
expense  of  carrying  it  into  effect  is  very  in- 
considerable, may  receive  the  early  attention 
of  the  committee. 

The  resolution  was  then  agreed  to. 
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Soads  in  the  Territory  of  Michigan. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wing,  Delegate  from 
Michigan,  the  House  went  into  Committee  of 
tlie  Whole,  Mr.  Oondict  in  the  chair,  on  the 
bill  to  "  authorize  the  laying  out  and  opening 
certain  roads  in  the  Territory  of  Michigan." 

The  several  blanks  in  the  bill  were  filled,  one 
with  1,500  dollars,  for  surveys,  and  two  others 
with  12,000  and  25,000  dollars,  for  opening  the 
several  roads  mentioned  in  the  bill. 

Ml".  Vanob  explained  the  situation  of  the 
roads  referred  to,  and  their  aspect  on  the  mili- 
tary defence  of  that  territory  ;  that  from  De- 
troit to  the  river  St.  Clair,  being  intended  for 
the  purpose  of  throwing  troops,  in  time  of  war, 
into  the  Upper  Lake  country,  should  the  Brit- 
ish fortify  and  hold  the  water  communication ; 
that  from  Detroit  to  the  Saganaw  Bay,  led  into 
the  heart  of  the  Chippewa  country ;  that  from 
the  same  place  to  Chicago,  into  the  heart  of  the 
country  of  the  Pattowatamie  and  Miami  In- 
dians. Both  these  would  give  access  to  the 
enemy  in  case  of  an  Indian  war. 

The  bill  was  then  reported  as  amended,  and 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading. 


Feiday,  December  29. 

Internal  Impronemeiit. 
Mr.  KivES  moved  the  following  resolution  : 
Kesolved,  That  the  Committee  ofWays  and  Means 
be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  dis- 
continuingthe  annual  appropriation  heretofore  made 
for  defraying  the  expense  of  such  surveys  of  routes 
for  roads  and  canals  as  may  be  directed  by  the  Kx- 
ccutive,  and  of  substituting  therefor,  distinct  and 
specific  appropriations  for  surveying  such  routes 
only  as  shall  be  authorized  by  Congress. 

The  resolution  being  read — 

Mr.  EivES  said,  that,  in  presenting  the  reso- 
lution just  read,  it  might  be  proper  for  him 
briefly  to  ^tate  the  general  reasons  which  led 
him  to  believe  that  the  inquiry  proposed  by 
it  was  such  a  one  as  was  fit  to  be  entertained 
by  this  House.  It  would  be  recollected  that, 
during  the  first  session  of  the  Eighteenth  Con- 
gress, after  a  protracted  and  elaborate  discus- 
sion of  the  abstract  constitutional  question,  a 
law  was  passed,  authorizing  the  President  to 
cause  surveys  to  be  made  of  such  routes  for 
roads  and  canals  as  "  he  might  deem  to  be  of 
national  importance,"  and  making  an  appro- 
priation of  30,000  dollars  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  the  objects  of  that  act  into  effect. 
During  the  second  session  of  the  same  Congress, 
an  appropriation  was  introduced  into  the  Gen- 
eral Military  Appropriation  Bill,  of  another 
sum  of  28,000  dollars,  for  "making  surveys, 
and  carrying  on  the  operations  of  the  Board  of 
Engineers,  in  relation  to  Internal  Improve- 
ments;" and  a  similar  appropriation  was  again 
inserted  in  the  Military  Appropriation  Bill  of 
last  year,  of  50,000  dollars,  for  "  defraying  the 
expenses  incidental  to  examinations  and  sur- 
veys, preparatory  to,  and  in  aid  of,  the  forma- 


tion of  roads  and  canals."  It  will  be  perceived, 
from  the  recital  I  have  given  of  the  two  last 
acts  of  Congress,  that  they  are  silent  as  to  the 
authority  by  which  the  subjects  for  these  sur- 
veys were  to  be  designated;  but  they  were, 
probably,  intended  at  the  time,  and  have  been 
since  acted  upon  by  the  Executive,  as  continu- 
ing in  the  President  the  same  discretionary 
authority  which  was  originally  vested  in  him 
by  the  act  of  1824.  It  has  so  happened,  that 
the  propriety  of  transferring  to  the  Executive 
Department  this  large  discretionary  power 
over  the  public  money,  has  never  received  the 
separate  consideration,  or  explicit  sanction  of 
this  House.  In  1824,  it  was  merged  in  the 
constitutional  question  respecting  the  power  of 
Congress  to  act  upon  the  subject  of  internal 
improvements,  which  was  the  sole  ground  of 
debate  on  that  occasion  ;  and  in  1825  and  1826, 
from  the  position  it  occupied  in  the  General 
Military  Appropriation  Bill,  it  was  overshadow- 
ed and  lost  sight  of  amid  the  variety  of  other 
objects  with  which  it  was  surrounded.  I  can- 
not help  believing,  said  Mr.  R.,  that,  when  this 
subject  shaU  engage  the  serious  deliberation  of 
this  House,  it  will  be  found  that  we  have  fallen 
into  a  gross  departure  from  the  true  genius  of 
our  Government  and  the  sound  maxims  of  re- 
publican policy.  The  control  of  the  public 
money,  and  the  designation  of  the  objects 
upon  which  it  should  be  expended,  are  among 
the  highest  trusts  confided  to  the  legislative 
authority  of  the  Union ;  and,  to  assign  the 
performance  of  these  trusts  to  any  other  hands 
than  our  own,  is  an  unwarrantable  and  dan- 
gerous delegation  of  our  powers.  This  delega- 
tion, in  the  present  instance,  is  the  less  excus- 
able, because  the  duty  we  assign  to  the  Presi- 
dent, is  one  to  which  we  are  entirely  com- 
petent ourselves.  It  is  admitted  by  all  the 
friends  of  internal  improvements,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  General  Government,  that,  in 
their  legitimate  scope,  they  are  confined  ex- 
clusively to  objects  of  a  pervading  national 
character.  These  objects  cannot  be  very  nu- 
merous, and,  if  they  were  so,  surely  we  who 
come  from  the  various  divisions  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, and  are  presumed  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  mutual  connection  and  dependence  of  the 
several  parts,  are  as  well  qualified  to  deter- 
mine what  obje^cts  are  of  general  interest  to  the 
whole,  as  any  individual,  however  elevated  his 
station,  or  justly  entitled  to  respect  his  opinions 
may  be.  Among  the  many  salutary  counsels 
delivered  by  our  great  political  reformer,  (I  al- 
lude, said  Mr.  R.,  to  Mr.  Jefferson,)  there  was 
none  more  earnestly  and  frequently  inculcated 
by  him  than  that  of  "  appropriating  specific 
sums  for  every  specific  purpose  susceptible  of 
definition."  The  objects  embraced  in  a  national 
system  of  internal  improvement,  ai-e  surely  ca- 
pable of  being  defined;  and  I  trust  we  shall 
avail  ourselves  of  the  occasion,  now  presented 
by  the  recurrence  of  our  annual  appropriations, 
to  return  to  sound  principles  from  which  we 
have  inconsiderately  gone  astray.     There  is, 
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besides,  said  Mr.  K.  an  obvious  incongruity  in 
our  present  mode  of  proceeding  upon  this  sub- 
ject. The  power  of  surveying  routes  for  roads 
and  canals  is  assigned  to  one  department  of  tlie 
Government,  whfle  the  power  of  constructing 
them  is  retained  by  another.  In  consequence 
of  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  two  de- 
partments, it  may,  and  no  doubt  will  happen, 
that  the  President  will  cause  routes  to  be  sur- 
veyed, which  Congress  may  not  consider  of 
sufficient  importance  to  justify  an  application 
of  the  national  resources  for  their  construction, 
and  thus  a  useless  expenditure  of  the  public 
treasure,  to  a  large  amount,  may  be  incurred, 
and  at  a  time,  too,  when  we  are  reminded, 
from  the  highest  authority,  "  of  the  necessity 
of  abiding  by  the  maxims  of  the  most  vigilant 
economy."  But  the  most  serious  objection  to 
this  system  of  legislation  remains  to  be  noticed. 
It  is  its  tendency  to  destroy  the  true  balance  of 
the  constitution — to  increase,  dangerously  to 
increase,  the  influence  of  one  department  of  the 
Government  at  the  expense  of  another — to 
strengthen  that  ai-m  of  the  public  authority 
which  is  already  sufficiently  powerful — and  to 
make  gratuitous  additions,  by  legislative  con- 
cession, to  that  mass  of  patronage  secured  to 
the  Executive  by  the  provisions  of  the  consti- 
tution, and  which  the  legislative  authority  has 
no  power  to  reduce.  It  was  not  my  object, 
said  ilr.  R.,  to  dwell  on  any  of  these  topics.  I 
have  barely  adverted  to  them,  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  that  there  are  considerations  in- 
volved in  the  inquiry  I  have  proposed,  of  the 
deepest  import  to  the  sound  administration  of 
the  Government,  and  in  order  to  attract  to 
them  the  deliberate  attention  of  the  House,  and 
of  the  committee  to  which  the  subject  is  sub- 
mitted. If  it  should  become  necessary,  in  the 
farther  progress  of  the  measure,  I  will  endeavor 
to  develop  my  views  of  this  subject,  in  all  its 
bearings,  more  fully  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Baetleti  said  he  was  happy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  had  been  called  to  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  the  manner  in  which  appropria- 
tions are  made  by  this  House.  A  resolution 
had  been  lying,  for  some  days,  on  his  table, 
which,  from  that  reluctance  he  ever  felt  to 
trouble  the  House,  he  had  forborne  to  offer, 
the  object  of  which  was  nearly  allied  to  that  of 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia — ^but  it  covered 
more  ground  and  went  farther  than  this.  He 
was  persuaded  that,  on  examination,  it  would 
be  found,  that  there  is  not  a  Government  on 
earth,  where  public  money  is  appropriated  as 
it  is  in  ours.  Estimates  are  sent  to  us  from 
the  departments,  in  a  shape,  which  he  did  not 
say  was  improper,  (as  he  did  not  doubt  the  tal- 
ent of  tlie  officers  concerned,)  but  which,  to 
many,  was  certainly  not  clearly  intelligible. 
These  communications  were  usually  referred  to 
very  able  committees,  but  no  committee  is  just- 
ly expected  to  be  acquainted  with  all  the  va- 
rious departments  of  information  embraced,  es- 
pecially in  the  annual  report  of  the  Treasury, 
and  which  are  derived  from  a  great  variety  of 


sources.  The  duty  of  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means  does  not  demand  that  its  members 
should  be  familiar  with  all  these  particulars, 
since  its  appropriate  duty  is  no  more  than  to 
point  out  the  manner  in  which  the  resources, 
to  be  appropriated  by  the  House,  shall  be  best 
applied.  But,  as  things  now  operate,  the  pow- 
er of  appropriation  resides,  practically,  in  the 
Heads  of  Departments,  whilst  the  responsibility 
of  the  appropriating  power  rests  on  this  House. 
The^departments  arc  in  the  habit  of  asking  for 
specific  sums  as  in  part  payment  for  such  and 
such  objects — while  the  whole  amount,  which 
the  several  objects  require,  is  never  stated,  and 
nobody  knows  how  great  it  may  be.  The  com- 
plaint was  frequent,  that  the  communications, 
are  unintelligible,  especially  to  new  members, 
and,  indeed,  to  old  members  too,  unless  they 
wUl  take  the  labor  of  extensive  and  tedious  in- 
vestigation of  documents.  He,  therefore,  offered 
the  following  amendment,  which,  he  hoped, 
would  be  accepted  by  the  honorable  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  as  a  modification  of  his  own. 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  of  "Ways  and  Means 
be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  re- 
quiring, that,  hereafter,  all  estimates  of  appropria- 
tions for  the  operations  of  the  different  Depart- 
ments of  the  Government,  when  the  same  are  to  be 
applied  to  the  construction  of  works  of  a  permanent 
character,  shall  be  accompanied  with  a  general  de- 
scription of  the  work  proposed,  with  an  estimate  of 
the  entire  cost  for  its  completion,  and,  from  year  to 
year,  with  a  statement  of  the  sums  expended,  and 
the  balance  which  will  be  required. 

Resolved,  also.  That  the  same  committee  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  making  provision,  by  an 
amendment  of  the  rules  of  the  House,  or  otherwise, 
that,  hereafter,  the  estimates  for  Mihtary  service  and 
defences  shall  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Mil- 
itary Affairs — the  estimates  for  Indian  expenditures 
to  the  Committee  on  Indian  ACfairs — the  estimates 
from  the  Navy  Department,  to  the  Committee  on 
Naval  Affairs — and  the  estimates  for  the  Public 
Buildings,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Public  Build- 
ings ;  and,  that  the  several  committees  shall  make 
report  upon  the  same,  before  any  biU,  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  purposes  of  such  estimates, 
shall  be  considered  by  the  House. 

It  was  proper,  Mr.  B.  said,  that,  in  public,  as 
much  as  in  private  concerns,  when  any  under- 
taking was  entered  upon,  to  sit  down  first,  and 
count  the  cost.  The  effect  of  the  resolution 
would  enable  the  House  to  do  this.  The  com- 
mittees of  the  House  can  then  pronounce  with 
confidence  on  the  propriety  of  making  the  ap- 
propriations asked;  and  the  power  of  appro- 
priation will  then  be,  where  it  ought  to  be, 
with  the  responsibility.  He  had  not  the  least 
intention  of  refieoting  on  the  Heads  of  Depart- 
ments ;  he  knew  their  entire  competency  to 
the  discharge  of  their  arduous  duties.  He  did 
not  reflect  on  the  men,  but  on  the  system — on 
the  mode  of  business  pursued.  The  result  of 
such  a  plan  often  was,  that  an  object,  which 
had  been  recommended  by  one  of  these  officers, 
and  in  part,  appropriated  for,  was  disapproved 
by  his  successor  in  office ;  and  thus  the  House 
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pulled  down  what  it  had  built  up,  and  the  pub- 
lic money  was  uselessly  squandered. 

Mr.  EivEs  replied,  that  it  did  not  appear  to 
him,  from  having  heard  the  resolution  of  the 
honorable  gentleman  read,  that  its  tenor  and 
intention  were  at  all  parallel  with  the  views  he 
had  in  offering  his  own.  It  contained  no  ref- 
erence to  the  surveys  made  for  works  of  internal 
improvement — no  allusion  whatever  to  the  sub- 
ject of  roads  and  canals,  or  if  to  them,  in  gen- 
eral terms,  not  to  the  expenses  of  the  prelim- 
inary steps  which  led  to  their  adoption,  nor  to 
the  discretionary  power  of  authorizing  those 
expenses  and  controlling  them. 

The  subject  to  which  his  own  resolution  had 
•  reference,  stood,  he  thought,  in  a  peculiar  situ- 
ation ;  in  no  law  ever  passed  by  Congress,  was 
so  wide  a  discretionary  power  intrusted  to  the 
Executive.  A  gross  sum,  and  a  very  large  one, 
was  put  into  his  hands,  for  the  purpose  of  hav- 
ing such  roads  and  canals  surveyed  as  he  might 
judge  promotive  of  the  national  advantage. 
But  was  not  the  House  as  competent  as  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  judge  which 
of  the  various  objects  proposed  would  promote 
that  object?  Where  was  the  need  of  reposing 
this  immense  discretionary  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  President?  He  thought  the  House 
should  retain  it  in  their  own  hands :  that  a 
gross  sum  ought  not  to  be  given ;  but  that  spe- 
cific appropriations  ought  to  be  made,  wherever 
practicable,  for  these  preliminary  surveys,  as 
well  as  for  any  subsequent  stage  of  the  several 
works.  He  saw  much  to  approve  in  the  gen- 
tleman's resolution,  but  be  must  pardon  him  if 
he  declined  accepting  it  as  a  modification  of  his 
own.  As  a  separate  and  independent  I'esolu- 
tion,  if  oifered  by  that  gentleman,  he  would 
cheerfully  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  Babtlett  then  observed,  that,  as  the 
two  resolutions  had  a  general  reference  to  the 
same  subject,  and  as  there  was  a  possibility  that 
the  objects  of  both  might  be  embraced  by  unit- 
ing the  two  ;  with  this  hope,  he  would  move 
that  the  resolution  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia, together  with  his  own,  as  an  amendment, 
be  laid  on  the  table  and  printed. 

The  motion  prevailed,  and  the  resolutions 
Were  laid  on  the  table  accordingly. 

(On  a  subsequent  day  Mr.  Bartlett  with- 
drew his  motion  to  amend,  and  the  resolution 
of  Mr.  EivES  was  agreed  to.) 

A  Memorial  of  the  Vice  President  of  the  ZTnited 
States. 

The  Speaker  laid  before  the  House  the  fol- 
lowing communication  from  John  0.  Oalhoun, 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  viz : 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives : 

Sir :  You  will  please  to  lay  before  the  Houee.over 
■which  you  preside,  the  enclosed  communication  ad- 
dressed to  that  body. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  &c. 

J.  C.  CALHOUN. 


To  the  Honorable  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives : 

An  imperious  sense  of  duty,  and  a  sacred  regard 
to  the  honor  of  the  station  which  I  occupy,  compel 
me  to  approach  your  body  in  its  high  character  of 
grand  inquest  of  the  nation. 

Charges  have  been  made  against  me  of  the  most 
serious  nature,  and  which,  if  true,  ought  to  degrade 
me  from  the  high  station  in  which  I  have  been 
placed  by  the  choice  of  my  fellow-citizens,  and  to 
consign  my  name  to  perpetual  infamy. 

Ill  claiming  the  investigation  of  the  House,  I  am 
sensible,  that,  under  our  free  and  happy  inetitutions, 
the  conduct  of  public  servants  is  a  fair  subject  of 
the  closest  scrutiny  and  the  freest  remarks,  and  that 
a  firm  and  faithful  discharge  of  duty  affords,  ordi- 
narily, ample  protection  against  political  attacks ; 
but  when  such  attacks  assume  the  character  of  im- 
peachable offences,  and  become,  in  some  degree,  of- 
ficial, by  being  placed  among  the  public  records,  an 
officer  thus  assailed,  however  base  the  instrument 
used,  if  conscious  of  innocence,  can  look  for  refuge 
only  to  the  Hall  of  the  immediate  Representatives 
of  the  people.  It  is  thus  I  find  myself  most  unex- 
pectedly placed. 

On  Wednesday  morning  last,  it  was  for  the  first 
time  intimated  to  me,  that  charges  of  a  very  serious 
nature  against  me  were  lodged  in  one  of  the  Exec- 
utive Departments:  during  the  day,  rumors  from 
several  quarters  to  the  same  effect  reached  me ;  but 
the  first  certain  information  of  their  character,  was 
received  yesterday  morning,  through  one  of  the 
newspapers  of  the  District.  It  appears,  from  its 
statement,  that  I  am  accused  of  the  sordid  and  in- 
famous crime  of  participating  in  the  profits  of  a 
contract  formed  with  the  Government,  through  the 
Department  of  War,  while  I  was  intrusted  with  the 
discharp;e  of  its  duties,  and  that  the  accusation  has 
been  officially  presented  as  the  basis  of  au  official 
act  of  the  War  Department,  and  consequently  to  be 
placed  among  its  records,  as  a  lasting  stigma  on  mj 
character. 

Conscious  of  my  entire  innocence  in  this  and 
every  other  public  act,  and  that  I  have  ever  been 
incapable,  in  the  performance  of  duty,  of  being  in- 
fluenced by  any  other  motive  than  a  sacred  regard 
to  the  public  interest,  and  resolved,  as  far  as  human 
effort  can  extend,  to  leave  an  untarnished  reputation 
to  posterity,  I  challenge  the  freest  investigation  of 
the  House,  as  the  only  means  effectually  to  repel 
this  premeditated  attack  to  prostrate  me,  by  de- 
stroying forever  my  character. 

J.  C.  CALHOUN, 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

Washington,  29th  Dec.  1826. 

Mr.  Floyd  said,  that  such  was  the  rapid  suc- 
cession of  members  in  this  House,  that  there 
were  but  few  now  present  who  were  members 
of  it,  when  the  contract,  referred  to  in  the  Vice 
President's  letter,  had  been  a  subject  of  exami- 
nation on  this  floor.  He  was  then  a  member, 
and  would  say,  that  he  had  paid  particular  at- 
tention to  this  contract,  and,  in  some  points  of 
view,  it  had  met  his  disapprobation  and  cen- 
sure. He  could  say,  farther,  and  the  old  mem- 
bers could  bear  him  out  in  the  assertion,  that 
he  was  seen  in  opposition  to  many  of  the  meas- 
ures of  the  War  Department,  during  the  timjs 
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the  present  Vice  President  presided  over  it, 
and  frequently  tliought  them  too  bold,  and  not 
sufficiently  economical ;  but  he  had  never  seen 
any  thing  to  impeach  the  integrity  of  that  gen- 
tleman, nor  did  he  noTV  see  any  thing  to  impair 
the  opinion  which  he  had  always  entertained 
of  his  character.  But  a  charge  is  now  made 
against  him,  and  I  approve  (said  Mr.  F.)  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  met  it,  by  a  prompt 
demand  for  an  investigation  on  this  floor.  I 
believe  it  to  be  a  calumny — I  regret,  exceed- 
ingly regret,  that  a  charge  of  such  a  nature, 
upon  such  foundation,  should  be  brought  against 
an  officer  so  high  in  public  office,  and  I  may 
add,  so  high  in  public  favor ;  and  I  wiU  lend 
ray  efforts  to  an  examination  of  the  charge, 
and  the  supression  of  the  calumny. 

We  have  fallen  on  evil  times,  when  such  a 
man  has  to  answer  such  a  charge— but,  much 
as  it  may  concern  him,  I  consider  it  also  as  con- 
cerning the  country  itself,  and  the  form  of  Gov- 
ernment under  which  we  live.  The  honor  of 
our  public  oflScers,  is  ours  as  well  as  theirs. 
A  stain  upon  their  official  conduct  is  an  injury 
to  the  Government  which  they  administer ;  and, 
while  ready  to  proceed  against  them  for  mis- 
conduct, when,  unhappily,  cause  may  exist  for 
so  doing,  it  is  our  duty  to  see  that  unfounded 
charges  shall  be  exposed  and  detected.  Differ- 
ence of  opinion  upon  the  economy,  the  proprie- 
ty, the  wisdom  of  public  measures,  is  one 
thing;  but  to  attack  the  official  rectitude  of 
an  officer  is  another.  In  such  attacks,  if  unjust 
or  unfounded,  we  attack  our  Republican  form  of 
Government;  we  give  joy  and  triumph  to  aU 
its  enemies ;  we  weaken  its  claim  to  respecta- 
bility, and  hasten  its  downfall.  "We  should  re- 
collect that  we  are  closely  watched  by  all  the 
enemies  of  free  Government  in  Europe.  Since 
the  fall  of  the  great  Napoleon,  a  Minister  of  the 
Legitimates  has  almost  proposed  to  turn  the 
fifteen  hundred  thousand  bayonets  of  Europe 
against  the  liberty  of  the  United  States.  Such 
audacious  projects  wiU  be  encouraged  by  every 
thing  that  brings  odium  upon  our  institutions ; 
and  nothing  could  bring  more  odium  upon 
them  than  to  show  that  our  public  men  are 
corrupt.  This  calumny  against  the  second  offi- 
cer of  our  Government,  mean  and  despicable 
as  it  may  be,  will  fly  to  Europe,  and  be  re- 
printed there.  Then  let  the  refutation  press 
upon  its  heels  and  destroy  it.  I  rejoice  that  the 
Vice  President  has  met  the  calumny  as  he  has 
done.  He  demands  an  investigation  on  this 
floor.  Let  it  be  granted  to  him,  and  let  justice 
be  done.  Mr.  F.  concluded,  by  moving  that 
the  communication  of  the  Vice  President  be  re- 
ferred to  a  Select  Committee. 

Mr.  CocKB  said,  it  would  be  recollected  by  a 
number  of  the  members  of  the  House,  present, 
that  the  contract  out  of  which  the  present  ap- 
plication grew,  was  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  House  on  his  call.  When  this  Eip  Eap 
contract,  as  it  is  called,  was  laid  before  the 
House,  I  examined  it  (said  Mr.  0.)  with  the 
greatest  scrutiny,  and  with  the  closest  applica- 


tion ;  and  I  take  this  occasion  to  declare,  that 
I  did  not  discover  the  most  trivial  circumstance 
going  to  show  that  the  then  Secretary  of  War 
was  in  the  remotest  degree  improperly  concern- 
ed in  it.  This  contract  was  examined  by  me, 
not  once  only,  but  four  different  times,  and  it  is 
just  that  I  should  make  this  early  disclosure, 
that  I  entertain  not  the  remotest  suspicion  of 
impropriety  against  that  officer  in  the  transac- 
tion. I  shall  most  readily  vote  for  the  investi- 
gation, said  Mr.  0.,  but  not  with  the  view  of 
satisfying  my  mind  on  the  subject. 

The  question  then  being  put  on  Mr.  Flotd'b 
motion,  it  was  agreed  to,  with  scarcely  a  dis- 
senting voice.  A  committee  of  seven  members 
was  ordered :  and. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gampbeli,,  the  committee 
were  empowered  to  send  for  persons  and  papers. 

And  then  the  House  adjourned  to  Tuesday. 


Tuesday,  January  2. 
Belief  to  the  Suffering  Greehs. 
Mr.  Livingston'  moved  the  following  resolu- 
tion : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means 
be  instructed  to  prepare  and  bring  in  a  bill  making 
an  appropriation  of  $50,000,  to  be  expended  under 
the  direction  of  the  President,  in  the  purchase  and 
transportation  of  provisions  for  the  suffering  inhab- 
itants of  Greece. 

Mr.  Livingston  spoke  to  the  following  ef- 
fect :  Having  passed  the  first  day  of  the  year 
in  the  festivities  analogous  to  the  season,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  present  happiness,  the  retrospect 
of  past  prosperity,  and  the  pleasing  anticipa- 
tion of  a  continuance  of  the  blessings  of  peace 
and  plenty,  let  us  dedicate  the  second  to  an  act 
of  general  charity — not  forbidden  by  our  con- 
stitution— ^infringing  the  rights  of  no  other  na- 
tion, and  highly  honorable  to  our  own. 

I  have  before  me  a  letter  written  by  an  hon- 
orable member  of  this  House,  containing  a  pic- 
ture of  distress  that  cannot  fail  to  touch  the 
heart  of  any  one  who  reads  it.  The  evidence 
it  contains  comes  from  a  Greek,  high  in  office 
and  reputation.  He  endeavors  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  poverty  and  destitute  state  of  his  na- 
tion, "to  whom,"  he  says,  "the  foe  has  left 
no  agriculture,  no  commerce,  no  arts."  Cut  off 
from  all  the  usual  means  of  subsistence,  to  the 
horrors  of  war  are  added  the  desolation  of  fam- 
ine ;  war,  in  its  most  savage,  remorseless  state ; 
famine,  witii  the  expectation  of  pestilence,  its 
usual  attendant — they  are  suffering  this  in  the 
holiest  of  causes,  and  doing  honor  to  the  cause, 
by  the  courage,  constancy,  and  unyielding  spirit 
with  which  they  support  it. 

If  the  stern  dictates  of  national  duty  prevent 
our  affording  more  effectual  assistance,  we  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that,  in  this,  at 
least,  no  civilized  nation  can,  with  justice,  tax 
us  with  a  breach  of  neutrality.  It  is  not  pro- 
posed to  give  a  subsidy  to  the  nation,  or  to 
supply  them  with  the  means  of  carrying  on  the 
war,  but  to  clothe  the  naked,  to  feed  the  hun- 
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gry,  to  comfort  the  despairing — to  Jo  that 
which  a  civilized  enemy  would  himself  do. 
AVomen  and  children  are  the  ohjects  of  this  re- 
lief. The  commerce  in  provisions  is  not  con- 
tr.'iband;  our  citizens  may  supply  them,  and 
why  not  the  Government?  And  we  are  not 
without  precedent  to  support  it.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  St.  Domingo,  driven  from  their  coun- 
try by  a  destructive  insurrection,  took  refuge 
here,  were  hospitably  received  by  our  citizens, 
and  generously  supported  from  the  National 
Treasury.  A  similar  provision  was  made  for 
the  exiles  from  Cuba.  Those  cases  settle  the 
constitutional  question.  The  one  I  am  about  to 
mention  is  equally  conclusive,  but  applies  partio- 
nlarly  to  show  that  we  have  not  thouglit  the 
duties  of  humanity,  in  a  similar  instance,  incon- 
sistent with  those  of  neutrality.  In  the  year 
1S12,  a  dreadful  calamity  occurred  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Venezuela,  then  at  war  with  Spain,  or, 
as  that  power  called  it,  in  rebellion — the  prin- 
cipal city  of  the  province  was  overwhelmed  by 
an  earthquake.  The  United  States  immediately 
directed  the  very  sum  proposed  by  this  resolu- 
tion, to  bo  laid  out  in  supplies  and  sent  to  these 
sufferers  ;  yet  Spain  never  complained  that  this 
was  a  broach  of  neutrality ;  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope never  considered  it  as  an  act  inconsistent 
with  the  laws  of  nations — and  so  far  from  los- 
ing, we  certainly  acquired  national  reputation. 
Xow,  sir,  compare  these  cases  with  that  under 
consideration.  In  the  St.  Domingo  and  Cuba 
cases,  the  sufferers  belonged  to  a  rich  and  power- 
ful nation,  whose  duties  for  their  relief  might 
seem  to  supersede  our  interference.  In  that  of 
"N'enezuela  the  destruction  was  principally  that 
of  the  buildings  in  the  cities — the  country,  its 
agriculture,  its  arts,  its  resources,  remained  un- 
touched. 

In  Greece,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  one 
general  picture  of  horror  and  desolation — theirs 
is  the  reverse  of  our  happy  state — their  plough- 
shares are  turned  into  swords — their  pruning 
hooks  into  spears.  The  olives  of  Attica  are 
rooted  up ;  the  harvests  of  the  Peloponnesus 
laid  waste ;  the  vines  of  Samos  are  destroyed ; 
their  commerce  and  arts  are  annihilated ;  and 
no  one  circumstance  that  the  strongest  imagi- 
nation could  create  is  wanting  to  complete  the 
picture  of  their  misery.  Is  it  possible  that  any 
but  the  strongest,  the  most  insurmountable  ob- 
stacles, can  prevent  our  relieving  such  distress, 
when  we  have  the  means  ?  I  think  it  has  been 
shown  that  neither  our  constitution  nor  our 
neutrality  stand  in  our  way.  Will  our  constit- 
uents disavow  us?  We  should  insult  them 
by  the  doubt.  Will  they  who  use  the  super- 
fluous wealth  with  which  they  are  blessed  in 
the  doubtful  enterprise  of  converting  the  hea- 
then of  the  East  and  West  to  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  object  to  the  certain  relief  of  thou- 
sands of  their  Christian  brethren  from  pesti- 
lence and  famine  I  The  preservation  of  Chris- 
tians is  surely  as  meritorious  as  it  can  be  to 
multiply  them  by  conversion. 

I  do  not  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  the 


House  for  the  cause  in  which  all  these  mise- 
ries are  suffered.  It  is  not  necessary,  for  I  am 
persuaded  that  no  man  who  hears  me,  feels 
differently  from  myself;  and,  if  it  were  neces- 
sary, I  have  not  talents  for  the  task;  but 
there  are  men  in  this  assembly,  (and  I  implore 
the  aid  of  their  talents  and  eloquence,)  who,  in 
such  a  cause,  would  carry  the  minds  of  all  who 
heard  them,  to  the  conclusions  favorable  to  the 
great  cause  of  humanity  and  national  honor 
which  I  plead.  For  myself,  without  the  talent 
to  pursuade,  I  trust  to  the  simple  statement 
that  here  is  a  whole  nation,  professing  the 
faith  in  which  we  believe,  asserting  the  liberty 
for  which  we  have  contended,  and  which  we 
enjoy :  contending  for  them  against  a  merciless 
and  powerful  enemy,  with  a  courage  not  equal- 
led, certainly  not  surpassed,  in  the  heroic  ages 
of  their  ancestors :  that  they  are  suffering  not 
only  the  evils  of  the  most  savage  warfara,  but 
nakedness,  famine,  and  want  of  every  descrip- 
tion ;  that  they  call  upon  us  for  aid,  and  that 
we  have  the  means  to  afford  it.  The  will,  I 
trust,  is  not  wanting.  I  shall  not  waste  the  time 
of  the  House  by  anticipating  objections:  should 
any  be  offered,  I  will  endeavor  to  answer  them. 

Mr.  McDcFFiE  said  he  hoped  that  the  House, 
before  it  agreed  to  the  resolution  just  offered 
for  its  adoption,  would  first  satisfy  itself  as  to 
the  eflfect  which  the  measure  proposed  would 
have  on  the  relations  of  this  country  with  the 
belligerent  powers.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  would  satisfy  him  that,  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  resolution,  the  United  States  would 
not  be  made  a  party  to  the  existing  war  be- 
tween Greece  and  Turkey — that  it  would  main- 
tain our  neutrality  honestly  and  fairly — his  only 
objection  to  it  would  be  removed,  and  he  would 
go  with  the  gentleman  heart  and  hand ;  all  the 
feelings  of  his  nature  would  urge  him  ti?  give 
such  a  proposition  his  zealous  support ;  and  he 
was  satisfied,  for  his  part,  that  there  existed  no 
constitutional  difficulties  in  the  way.  But,  while 
it  became  the  United  States  ever  to  act  with 
magnanimity,  and  a  regard  to  the  dictates  of 
humane  feeling,  it  became  the  Government  no 
less  to  act  with  openness,  with  directness,  and 
with  integrity,  towards  all  nations.  He  was 
convinced  that,  according  to  the  Law  of  Na- 
tions, the  act  proposed  by  the  resolution  of  the 
honorable  gentleman  from  Louisiana  would,  as 
an  appropriation  of  money  to  the  aid  of  the 
Greeks,  be  a  direct  violation  of  the  neutrality 
of  this  country,  and  would,  in  fact,  be  an  act 
of  war.  If  the  nation  is  to  do  any  thing  to  aid 
the  Greeks  in  their  struggle,  let  us  not  vote 
this  paltry  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  which 
may  be  squandered  unprofitably,  but  let  us  put 
in  motion  the  whole  Navy  of  the  United  States 
in  the  cause.  Let  us  act  openly,  and,  if  we  are 
to  do  any  thing,  let  us  act  effectually,  upon  a 
scale  which  becomes  the  national  character. 

Mr.  Livingston  was  gratified  to  find  that  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  MoDuffie) 
had  no  other  objection  to  the  resolution  but 
that  he  thinks  it  would  be  contrary  to  our  neu- 
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tral  rights,  because  Mr.  L.  thought  he  might  he 
satisfied  upon  that  head,  and  then  he  should 
count  on  his  support. 

If  this  were  a  grant  of  money,  provisions,  or 
other  means  of  carrying  on  the  war,  (said  Mr. 
L.,)  it  might  be  considered  as  a  subsidy  vohin- 
tarily  offered,  and  of  course  inconsistent  with 
our  neutrality ;  but  it  is  a  supply  to  the  neces- 
sitous in  the  nation  at  large :  and  what  must  be 
convincing  of  its  consistency  with  the  laws  of 
neutrality,  is  this :  provisions  are  not  contra- 
band of  war,  except  when  going  to  a  besieged 
place.  Tlie  trade  in  them  to  Greece  at  large,  is 
as  lawful  to  our  merchants  now,  as  it  could  be 
if  they  were  at  peace.  If  the  enemy  of  Greece 
should  interrupt  this  trade  by  the  capture  of 
our  merchant  vessels,  it  would  be  a  breach  of 
our  rights,  and,  if  persevered  in,  a  cause  of 
war.  This  Government  would  be  under  the 
obligation  of  protecting  its  citizens  in  their 
lawful  commerce.  Now,  would  it  not  be  a 
solecism  to  say,  that  the  Turks  have  a  right  to 
consider  us  as  parties  in  the  war  for  the  same 
acts  which,  if  denied  to  our  citizens,  we  should 
have  a  right  to  enforce  by  war  ?  There  cannot 
be  two  laws  on  this  subject — one  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, another  for  its  citizens.  Either  the 
Turks  have  a  right  to  seize  and  confiscate  any 
merchantman  bound  to  a  port  in  Greece,  which 
is  not  blockaded,  or  they  have  no  right  to  com- 
plain of  the  Government  for  sending  the  same 
supplies ;  but  the  right  to  carry  provisions  by 
neutral  individuals  to  a  belligerent,  is  one  that 
has  always  been  contended  for  by  our  Govern- 
ment, and  has  never  been  contested  but  in 
times  of  acknowledged  irregularity  and  lawless 
force.  Therefore,  the  same  right  exists  in  the 
neutral  nation  itself.  This  reasoning  must  have 
prevailed  in  the  case  of  Venezuela.  They,  at 
the  time  we  sent  them  provisions,  were  at  war 
with  Spain ;  and  although,  at  that  time,  it  was 
the  strong  case  of  insurrectionary  war — a  re- 
bellion, as  it  was  called  by  Spain — yet  our  hu- 
mane interference,  so  far  from  being  complained 
of  as  a  breach  of  neutrality,  or  an  improper  in- 
terference between  Spain  and  her  insurgent 
Colonies,  was  then  considered,  and  will  bo  con- 
sidered in  history,  as  a  measure  honorable  to 
the  character  of  the  country. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  thinks  we 
should  go  farther — I  understood  him  to  mean  if 
this  is  intended  as  a  hostile  measure.  I  agree 
with  him  that,  if  we  intended  to  enter  as  a 
party  in  the  contest,  this  would  not  be  enough. 
But  I  do  not  propose  it  with  that  intent.  I  am 
as  adverse  as  any  member  can  be  to  advise  any 
act,  either  unjust  in  itself,  or  that  may  give  just 
cause  of  offence  to  any  nation.  Yet,  if  any 
case  can  exist  that  would  justify  a  departure 
from  the  strict  line  of  neutrality,  it  is  the  pres- 
ent. "Would  to  God,  sir,  that  we  could  render 
more  effectual  aid  in  this  glorious  struggle — 
would  to  God  that,  instead  of  purchasing  one 
of  the  frigates  intended  for  the  deliverance  of 
this  distressed  people,  we  could  have  furnished 
the  means  for  the  departure  of  both.     As  it  is, 


wo  have  chained  the  Libeeatoe  to  our  wharves, 
but  have  sent  them  the  Hope  to  support  tliem 
under  their  cruel  calamities.  May  the  name  be 
ominous  of  future  success  and  final  triumph  to 
their  holy  cause. 

Mr.  Hamilton  said,  that  he  did  not  rise  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  the  feeling  and  inter- 
esting subject  which  the  gentleman  from  Louis- 
iana had  brought  to  their  view  with  so  much 
enthusiasm,  but  for  the  mere  purpose  of  ex- 
pressing his  regret  that,  on  a  question  which 
his  colleague  (Mr.  MoDufme)  had  very  fairly 
put,  as  one  involving  the  neutral  relations  of 
the  country,  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  had 
not  given  his  resolution  the  usual  direction,  by 
submitting  a  motion  that  it  should  be  printed, 
and,  for  the  present,  laid  on  the  table.  The 
House,  under  the  gush  of  the  gentleman's  elo- 
quence, ought  not  now  to  be  precipitated  into  a 
premature  (which  might  in  the  end  be  a  dis- 
astrous) decision. 

He  would,  however,  before  he  took  his  seat, 
in  responding  to  the  generous  sentiments  which 
the  gentleman  had  expressed  in  favor  of  a  gal- 
lant and  suffering  race,  observe,  that  he  thought 
his  friend  from  Louisiana  had  not  displayed  his 
usual  aouteness  in  replying  to  his  colleague, 
(Mr.  MoDuFFiE,)  by  insisting  that  the  neutral- 
ity of  the  country  could  not  be  endangered,  if 
the  provisions  were  sent  to  the  people  of 
Greece,  and  not  to  its  Government.  He  would 
ask  that  gentleman,  whether  this  was  not  a  dis- 
tinction without  a  difference  ?  in  a  word,  wheth- 
er the  people  of  Greece  were  not  fighting  against 
the  Turks?  and  whether,  if  provisions  were 
sent  oiit  to  Greece  by  this  Government,  he 
would  limit  the  donation  to  the  wretched  and 
forlorn  women  and  children,  who  were,  per- 
haps, at  this  moment,  seeking  a  temporary  ref- 
uge amidst  those  mouldering  columns  and  por- 
ticos of  departed  greatness,  which  once  made 
their  country  the  wonder  and  delight  of  the 
world,  without  permitting  the  gallant  sol- 
diery, by  whom  their  wrongs  were  to  be 
avenged,  to  participate  in  one  morsel  of  the 
bounty  of  this  Government? 

He  thought  too,  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana had  been  equally  unfortunate  in  his  distinc- 
tion between  provisions  and  munitions  of  war, 
by  urging,  in  reply  to  his  colleague,  that  the 
sending  of  the  former  to  Greece,  would  be  not 
contraband,  and  therefore,  no  invasion  of  neu- 
trality. To  this  he  could  only  say,  that  there 
were  circumstances  under  which  an  aid  by  pro- 
visions might  be  the  most  efficient  succor  a 
belligerent  could  receive;  and  it  was  surely  not 
necessary  for  him  to  remind  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana,  that  one  of  the  most  philosoph- 
ical and  enlightened  writers  on  the  Art  of  War, 
had  long  since  said  that  food  is  one  of  the  most 
material  of  its  sinews.  Whether  we  can,  there- 
fore, invigorate  the  nerves  of  the  Grecian  war- 
rior by  this  aid,  was  a  question  far  too  im- 
portant and  delicate  in  its  relations,  to  be  de- 
cided without  either  past  notice  or  even  present 
deliberation. 
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IIo  would  frankly  say,  that,  if,  under  the 
sympathy  and  excitement  of  such  a  theme, 
wrought  by  the  fervid  eloquence  of  the  gen- 
tleman, he  could  be  induced  to  vote  for  his 
proposition,  and  one  man,  calling  himself  an 
American,  and  endeared  to  him  by  the  rela- 
tions of  a  countryman,  should  suffer  in  a  for- 
eign land  from  the  bowstring  of  the  Turk,  for  one 
he  would  confess  that  such  a  vote  would  here- 
after never  be  a  subject  of  comfort  or  congrat- 
ulation to  himself.  To  give  the  House,  how- 
ever, time  to  weigh  the  import  of  the  gentle- 
man's resolution,  he  would  move  that  it  lie  on 
the  table  and  be  printed. 

The  motion  prevailed,  and  the  resolution  was 
accordingly  laid  on  the  table,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

TntTBSDAT,  January  4. 
Food  for  the  Florida  Indiam. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  White,  it  was 

Hexoleed,  That  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 
be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  pro- 
viding by  law  for  the  removal  of  the  Florida  In- 
dians. 

Mr.  "White  said,  in  introducing  the  resolu- 
tion which  he  had  the  honor  to  submit,  he  was 
aware  of  the  departure  it  proposed  from  the 
established  policy  of  the  Government,  in  re- 
gard to  the  Indian  tribes  within  our  boundaries, 
and  of  the  deep  necessity  for  such  a  change, 
whether  we  consult  the  interest  of  the  Govern- 
ment itself,  or  the  miserable  remnants  of  the 
aborigines  of  this  continent.  It  is  a  fact,  too 
notorious  to  be  questioned  on  this  floor,  that 
the  appearance  of  negotiation  with  the  Indian 
tribes  for  a  cession  of  their  land,  was  only  a 
solemn  farce,  the  forms  of  a  contract,  in  which 
there  is  neither  the  justice  of  an  equal,  nor  the 
magnanimity  of  a  superior.  The  United  States 
have,  by  statute,  disfranchized  every  nation  of 
Indians  within  their  boundaries,  by  declaring 
they  shall  not  alienate  their  lands  to  any  other 
power ;  and  if  they  had  followed  up  the  sys- 
tem, after  denying  their  sovereignty  in  this  ex- 
plicit act  of  legislation,  and  adopted  some  plan 
for  the  security  and  civilization  of  that  un- 
fortunate race,  it  would  have  saved  them 
from  final  extermination,  and  prevented  the 
frontier  settlements  from  being  stained  with 
the  blood  of  our  citizens.  They  deny  them  the 
right  of  dominion  over  their  lands,  and  yet  ne- 
gotiate with  them  with  all  the  formality  of 
equal  and  independent  sovereigns.  The  time 
has  arrived  when  the  United  States,  from  the 
considerations  of  policy,  and  the  dictates  of  hu- 
manity, should  subject  them  to  their  absolute 
control,  and  dispose  of  them  in  such  a  manner 
as  may  be  best  calculated  for  their  preservation 
and  support.  "Whatever,  said  Mr.  "W.,  may  be 
the  general  plan  which  the  wisdom  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive and  Congress  may  adopt,  it  is  my  pecu- 
liar duty  to  submit,,  for  the  consideration  of  this 
House,  the  inquiry  which  this  resolution  pro- 
poses, and  the  remedy  must  either  be  applied, 


or  the  Indians  subjected  to  absolute  starvation. 
Indeed,  they  have  been  subsisting,  for  the  last 
twelve  months,  on  the  bounty  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  plunder  and  robbery  of  my  con- 
stituents. To  relieve  them  from  this  situation, 
this  course  was  suggested  at  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  and  having  failed,  an  application  was 
made  to  the  Secrotaiy  of  "War  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  Commissioners  for  the  purpose  of  see- 
ing what  could  be  done  by  the  usual  expedient 
of  negotiation.  That  having  failed,  the  crisis 
has  at  last  arrived,  whether  the  people  of  Flor- 
ida must  support  the  Indians,  in  a  state  of  star- 
vation, or  be  massacred  for  refusal.  The  issue 
is  fairly  made  up,  and  the  work  of  murder  hav- 
ing been  begun  by  the  Indians,  of  women  and 
children,  the  scene  that  I  predicted  last  "Winter 
is  now  exhibited.  The  people  of  that  country 
are  driven,  in  defence  of  their  homes,  their 
wives,  and  children,  to  take  up  arms;  and 
those  who  survive  their  just  indignation,  must 
be  removed  to  some  other  quarter,  or  perish. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress,  in  the 
discussions  on  this  subject,  it  was  emphatically, 
and  rather  reproachfully,  asked,  what  brought 
these  people  to  their  present  abject  and  miser- 
able condition  ?  I  answer,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Florida  had  no  instrumentality  in  it.  It  was 
the  Government  itself,  by  a  decision  most  un- 
expected and  extraordinary.  The  Indians,  as 
a  nation,  had  surrendered  all  title  to  the  coun- 
try, in  a  treaty  with  the  Spanish  Government, 
in  1784,  and  were  tenants  at  will  of  that  Gov- 
ernment, having  no  permanency  of  habitation, 
or  specified  limits,  but  extending  in  detached 
bodies,  from  the  St.  John's  to  Pensacola — a 
tract  of  country  350  miles  in  extent,  and  occu- 
pied by  several  broken  tribes  and  fugitive 
Creeks,  who  had  fled  to  that  territory  for  an 
asylum  during  the  Creek  war.  Spain  ceded  the 
Floridas  to  the  United  States  without  any  ref- 
erence to  their  title,  which  had  been  before  ex- 
tinguished, in  absolute  dominion  and  full  prop- 
erty; and  the  United  States  being  thus  pos- 
sessed, were  fully  authorized  to  remove  the  In- 
dians where  and  when  they  pleased.  AU  these 
facts  were  communicated  to  the  Government, 
and  laid  before  Congress,  in  1823.  So  early  as 
December,  1822, 1  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  "War,  alleging  these  facts,  and  vindi- 
cating the  right  of  the  United  States  to  pursue 
that  course,  and  the  many  considerations  for 
such  a  disposition  of  them.  It  was  obvious 
that  the  United  States  would  not  surrender 
such  a  country  to  a  few  thousand  Indians,  wide- 
ly scattered  along  our  sea-coast — the  acquisi- 
tion and  advantages  of  which  to  the  United 
States,  had  been  the  prominent  consideration 
in  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty  with  Spain. 
The  Government  were  then  informed,  in  that 
letter,  that  the  Indians,  even  in  the  possession  of 
this  immense  tract  of  country,  from  the  scarcity 
of  game,  had  been  reduced  to  great  extremities, 
and  that  it  would  be  impossible  that  they 
could  be  continued.  The  danger  of  their  act- 
ing as  pioneers,  for  conducting  an  enemy  into 
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the  interior,  the  necessity  of  an  efficient  popu- 
lation on  our  southern  border,  the  repugnance 
of  the  whites  to  settle  in  that  vicinity,  and  the 
consequent  injury  in  the  sale  of  the  public  lands, 
were  aU  urged  as  auxiliary  causes  for  their  re- 
moval— at  the  same  time  and  before,  when 
General  Jackson  was  Governor  of  Florida,  he 
urged  the  same  cause — aU  of  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  Congress.  The  Indians  expected  to 
be  removed.  The  fugitive  Creeks  were  pre- 
paring to  go  back  to  their  nation,  when,  to  our 
astonishment,  instructions  were  issued  for  hold- 
ing a  treaty,  and  a  formal  cession  of  that  which 
they  had  not,  and  never  would  have  pretended 
to,  was  to  be  made  to  the  United  States,  who 
covenanted  to  surrender  them  four  millions 
thirty-two  thousand  acres  of  land,  with  the 
privilege  of  extending  the  northern  boundary 
to  an  undefined  extent,  besides  largo  stipends. 
The  Government  alone,  then,  with  a  knowledge 
of  all  these  facts,  are  responsible  for  their  pres- 
ent situation;  and  they  have  been  reminded 
from  time  to  time,  by  petition,  resolution,  cor- 
respondence, and  remonstrance,  of  the  fatal 
policy.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
asked  of  Congress  an  appropriation  of  fifty 
thousand  dollars  to  retrieve  their  sufferings, 
and  to  remove  them.  It  passed  the  Senate, 
and  was  denied  here,  under  a  pretext  of  hu- 
manity, and  the  reluctance  of  removing  them 
to  more  northern  latitudes.  Sir,  it  must  be 
notorious  to  every  one  not  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  Indian  character,  that  they  cannot  live 
within  their  present  assigned  limits.  There  is 
no  game ;  their  habits  are  averse  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil.  When  they  attempt  any 
thing  of  that  sort,  it  is  in  the  article  of  corn — 
that  will  not  grow  there.  By  this  miserable 
policy,  the  Indians  have  been  placed  in  a  re- 
gion suited  only  to  the  cultivation  of  Sugar, 
Sea  Island  Cotton,  and  all  the  tropical  fruits, 
of  the  cultivation  of  which  they  have  not  the 
most  remote  idea,  when  there  are  large  districts 
of  country,  west  of  the  Mississippi,  abound- 
ing in  game,  and  suited  to  their  habits  of  life, 
and  the  only  cultivation  with  which  they  are  fa- 
miliar. No  one  who  is  unacquainted  with  the 
facts  can  form  any  idea  of  the  injuries  and  losses 
to  which  the  United  States  have  been  exposed 
by  the  continuance  of  the  Indians  in  this  terri- 
tory. The  large  sugar  planters  are  unwilling 
to  come  into  the  country ;  their  capital  is  un- 
employed, the  prices  of  land  are  depreciated, 
agriculture  checked,  emigration  stopped ;  land, 
purchased  by  speculators,  for  the  want  of  com- 
petition ;  the  inhabitants  robbed,  and  now  mur- 
dered. These  are  the  evils  of  which  we  com- 
plain, and  which  I  have  been  endeavoring  to 
remedy  by  my  feeble  exertions  since  I  had  the 
honor  of  a  seat  here.  If  any  gentleman  sup- 
poses the  Indian  can  ever  be  made  to  cultivate 
the  sugar  cane,  the  olive,  vine,  or  orange,  he 
has  a  strong  conception  of  his  character.  It 
will  be  a  greater  revolution  than  aU  your  arts 
of  civilization  has  ever  yet  been  able  to  accom- 
plish.   There  is  but  one  remedy,  and  that  is 


the  one  now  proposed.  It  is  the  interest  of  the 
Government,  their  right,  and  it  is,  above  all, 
the  only  one  that  wiU  satisfy  the  higher  calls 
of  justice  and  humanity.  To  the  west  of  the 
Mississippi  there  are  extensive  forests,  where 
the  Indians  can  indulge  in  habits  congenial 
with  their  nature  and  inclinations,  where,  from 
their  remote  situation,  they  will  not  be  intruded 
upon,  or  involved  in  unavoidable  collisions. 
They  will  not  be  in  a  situation  to  furnish  facil- 
ities to  an  enemy  upon  an  exposed  frontier,  in 
time  of  war,  or  to  murder  our  wives  and  chil- 
dren, in  time  of  peace.  I  believe  that  for  ten 
thousand  dollars,  in  1822,  the  Indians  might 
have  been  removed,  the  Creeks  driven  back  to 
their  nation,  and  the  Seminoles  taken  any- 
where that  the  Government  would  direct. 
The  present  arrangement  has  cost  the  United 
States  near  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  four 
millions  thirty-two  thousand  acres  of  land,  and 
the  blood  of  many  unoffending  women  and 
children,  in  all  probability,  before  this  time ; 
and  they  are  in  a  worse  condition  now  than 
they  were  at  that  time. 

Mr.  "W.  concluded  with  a  hope  that  the  res- 
olution would  pass,  and  that  some  speedy  and 
efficient  measures  would  be  adopted. 

Surviving  Officers  of  the  Reoolution. 

Mi\  BuEGES  moved  to  postpone  the  order  of 
the  day  preceding  the  bills  he  had  before 
named,  and  to  consider  these  bills.  The  mo- 
tion prevailed ;  and  the  House  then  went  into 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  Mr.  Condiot  in  the 
chair,  on  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  surviving 
officers  of  the  Revolutionary  war. 

Mr.  Btjegbs  said :  Although  many  things  have 
already  been  said  concerning  the  subject  now 
before  the  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  yet, 
because,  since  that  time,  it  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Military  Pensions,  and  now 
comes  up  on  their  report,  some  explanation  of 
that  report  may,  at  this  time,  be  expected.  I 
stand  before  you,  sir,  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tempting to  make  that  explanation.  Every 
thing  connected  with  the  Revolutionary  war  is 
interesting  to  the  people  of  this  country ;  but 
nothing  is  soo  deeply  interesting  as  the  venera- 
ble survivors  of  that  Army  which  conducted 
that  war,  in  the  camp  and  in  the  field.  It  is 
not  from  any  powers  at  my  command,  of  plac- 
ing before  you  the  concernments  of  these  men, 
but  from  their  moral  qualities,  and  the  peculiar 
relations  existing  between  them  and  our  coun- 
try, that  I  now  hope  for  your  candor,  your  pa- 
tience, and  attention;  and,  notwithstanding 
their  cause  may  be  hopeless,  in  the  hands  of 
such  an  advocate,  yet  must  it,  I  am  persuaded, 
be  perfectly  secure,  before  such  a  tribunal. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  this  subject  came 
into  this  Congress  at  its  first  session,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  President's  Message,  and  of  a  pe- 
tition from  the  survivors  of  those  officei-s  of  the 
Revolutionary  Army  who  continued  in  service 
until  the  close  of  the  war.  The  petition  was  re- 
ferred to  a  select  committee,  and  so  much  of  the 
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President's  Message  as  related  to  this  subject, 
to  tlie  Committee  on  Military  Pensions.  In  the 
course  of  debate  on  the  bills  respectively  re- 
ported by  tlicse  committees,  a  recommitment, 
with  instructions,  was  moved — and  they  were 
botlj,  with  instructions,  recommitted ;  the  re- 
sult of  that  recommitment  is  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Military  Pensions,  made  in  pur- 
suance of  those  instructions,  and  stating  "the 
number  of  those  who  served  in  the  Revolution- 
ary war,  for  whom  provision  ought  to  be  made 
by  law,  the  amount  necessary  to  make  such 
provision,  and  the  manner  In  which  it  should 
be  mode."  This  report  is  now  before  this  com- 
mittee, and  a  complete  explanation  renders  it 
necessary  to  divide  those  for  whom,  accord- 
ing to  this  report,  provision  ought  to  be  made 
by  law,  into  two  classes.  The  first  compre- 
hends all  the  survivors  of  those  officers,  who 
continued  in  service  till  the  close  of  the  war, 
supposed  to  be  four  hundred,  together  with  the 
surviving  widows  of  such  of  those  officers  as 
have  died  since  that  time,  supposed  to  be  three 
hundred  and  forty-seven. 

The  amount  necessary  to  make  provision  for 
this  class,  is,  in  this  report,  stated  at  $1,000,- 
000.  The  manner  in  which  this  provision 
ought  to  be  made,  is  therein  proposed  and  de- 
tailed, giving  to  such  officers  800,000  dollars, 
to  be  distributed  to  them  according  to  their 
rank  and  pay,  while  in  service,  in  a  stock  bear- 
ing a  yearly  interest  of  five  per  cent,  payable 
quarterly,  and  redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  nation.  The  amount  of  200,000  dollars, 
provided  for  the  widows  of  this  class,  is  applied 
to  their  relief,  by  paying  to  each  of  them  out 
of  it,  one  hundred  dollars  a  year,  in  quarterly 
payments.  This  fund  is  to  be  annually  charged 
with  these  payments,  and  the  balance  annually 
credited  with  interest,  at  five  per  cent.  It  is 
calculated  that  this  fund,  so  managed,  will 
make  provision  for  these  venerable  matrons 
during  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  The  bal- 
ance, if  any  then  remain,  wiU  fall  to  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States. 

The  second  class  comprehends  all  the  surviv- 
ors of  those  who,  in  the  Revolutionary  war, 
were  engaged  in  the  land  or  naval  service  of 
the  United  States  during  the  continued  term 
of  nine  months  or  upwards,  being  regular 
troops,  either  of,  or  not  of  the  line,  and  not 
being  pensioners  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
any  one  of  them.  It  also  comprehends  all  the 
surviving  widows  of  such  as  served  in  manner 
as  aforesaid,  and  who  were  also  not  on  any  roll 
of  pensioners.  The  number  of  men  of  this 
class,  for  whom  provision  ought  to  be  made  by 
law,  is  stated  by  the  report,  and  stated  on  the 
authority  of  facts  drawn  from  the  Department 
of  War.  The  number  of  the  army  now  alive, 
(not  including  the  officers  of  the  first  class,)  is 
not  more  than  18,500 ;  of  these,  500  are  regu- 
lar troops,  not  of  the  line,  and  served  from  one 
to  three  years.  On  the  continental  establish- 
ment are  1,500,  who  served  nine  months  or  up- 
wards ;  2,000  who  served  one  year  or  upwards ; 


3,000  who  served  two  years  or  upwards- 
and  11,500  who  served  three  years  or  up- 
wards. The  number  now  on  the  pension  list 
is  12,985.  The  number,  therefore,  not  on  the 
list  of  pensioners,  who  served  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary war,  of  this  class,  for  whom  provision 
ought  to  be  made  by  law,  is  5,515.  It  is  stated 
in  the  report,  and  the  statement  is  made  from 
calculations,  that  the  number  of  widows  of  this 
class  is  about  4,720.  The  amount  necessary 
to  make  provision  for  this  class,  is  in  the  re- 
port stated  at  $2,000,000.  The  manner  of 
making  this  provision,  is  similar  to  the  manner 
of  making  that  for  those  of  the  other  class.  It 
consists  in  creating  $1,200,000  of  five  per  cent, 
stocks,  and  distributing  them  according  to  rank 
and  duration  of  time  in  service,  to  this  last 
remnant  of  the  Revolutionary  army ;  and,  in 
appropriating  $800,000  to  the  creation  of  a 
fund,  out  of  which  to  pay  annuities  of  $30  each 
to  the  surviving  widows,  of  such  of  this  class 
of  the  army  as  have  now  passed  beyond  the 
reach  of  national  munificence.  You,  therefore, 
have,  sir,  in  this  report,  according  to  the  in- 
structions, the  probable  number  of  those  who 
ought  to  be  provided  for  by  law ;  the  amount 
of  that  provision,  and  the  manner  of  making  it. 
The  reasons  inducing  your  committee  to  make 
this  report,  involve  many  considerations.  This 
committee  had  in  view  the  character  of  the 
army ;  the  nature  of  their  service ;  their  com- 
pensation. 

It  may,  by  some,  be  deemed  a  waste  of  time 
to  speak  of  the  character  of  an  army  which  fills 
so  large  a  space  in  the  history  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. It  is  not  so  considered  by  those  who 
wish  to  place  the  whole  of  this  subject  under 
one  view,  and  to  make  one  more  attempt  to 
redeem  their  country  from  any  imputation  of 
injustice  or  illiberality  towards  this  army.  Be- 
sides, it  was  not  forgotten  that  in  this  House  it 
had  been  said,  the  resolutions  for  enlarged  pay, 
and  pensions  for  life,  were  extorted  from  Con- 
gress by  a  spirit  of  mutiny  in  the  army,  and 
made  merely  to  appease  that  spirit,  and  save 
the  country  from  its  consequences.  Although 
all  who  know  the  facts  must  know  that  none  of 
the  relations  of  verisimilitude  exist  between 
those  facts,  and  these  assertions ;  yet,  because 
what  we  are  doing  to-day  will  become  a  part 
of  the  history  of  that  army,  and  of  our  coun- 
try, I  would  not  permit  that  history  to  pass 
into  the  hands  of  the  children  of  future  gene- 
rations, with  one  page  where  such  assertions 
found,  for  one  moment,  shelter  under  silence, 
or  stood  an  instant  unrefuted  by  the  recorded 
truth.  The  character  of  this  army,  sir,  has 
stood  unimpeached,  while  the  greatest  men  on 
earth  have  been  calumniated.  That  "  slander 
which  doth  belie  all  corners  of  the  world," 
had  not  belied  this  army.  General  Washing- 
ton, in  his  letter  to  Congress,  dated  March  18th, 
1783,  gives  this  high  testimonial  to  their  glori- 
ous character:  "I  am,"  says  this  illustrious 
man,  "pleading  the  cause  of  an  army  which 
has  done  and  suflfered  more  than  any  other 
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army  ever  did,  in  tlie  defence  of  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  human  nature." 

Mr.  BuEQEs  moved  to  strike  out  all  of  the  bill 
after  the  enacting  clause,  and  insert  an  entirely 
new  bill. 

Before  any  question  was  taken  on  this  motion, 
Mr.  Mitchell,  of  Tennessee,  moved  that  the 
committee  rise,  report  progress,  and  have  leave 
to  sit  again. 

The  motion  prevailed. 


FniDAT,  January  6. 
Ifavy  Yard  at  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Baetlett,  from  the  Naval  Committee, 
reported  the  following  joint  resolution : 

"  Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress 
assembled,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  Government  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  to  cede  to  the  United  States  jurisdic- 
tion over  such  lands  as  are  owned  by  the  United 
States,  and  improved  for  public  purposes,  at  the 
Navy  Yard  near  Philadelphia." 

This  resolution  was  twice  read. 

Mr.  Baetlett,  in  reporting  this  resolution, 
said,  that  the  object  of  it  was  to  put  this  Navy 
Yard  on  the  same  footing  with  other  similar 
establishments  of  the  United  States.  The 
ground  covered  by  it  had  been  subjected  to 
taxes  under  the  authority  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. On  investigation,  it  appeared  that  no 
right  had  been  acquired  by  the  United  States  to 
jurisdiction  over  it ;  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  has  not  felt  himself  authorized  to  apply 
for  the  cession  without  previous  authorization  by 
Congress.  Upon  this  state  of  things  this  reso- 
lution was  founded. 

Mr.  Wttets  took  this  opportunity  to  explain 
his  view  of  this  subject.  At  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  many  gentlemen  had  thought  this 
property  had  been  subjected  to  a  State  tax  by 
the  authority  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  This  was  not  the  fact,  because 
there  was  no  direct  State  land  tax  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. But  it  had  been  subjected  to  county  rates. 
The  county  officers  had  no  right  to  omit  these 
lands  in  their  assessment,  until  they  should  be 
exempted  by  the  State  authority  from  taxation. 
This  had  not  been  asked  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States :  if  it  had  been,  it  would  not 
have  been  refused.  If  now  asked,  he  presumed 
the  State  would  assent  to  the  request,  as  it  had 
done  to  a  former  request  in  reference  to  streets 
running  through  the  yard.  The  resolution  now 
before  the  House  was  in  a  different  spirit,  and 
of  a  different  character  from  that  before  the 
House  at  the  last  session,  on  the  same  subject, 
and  he  saw  no  reason  to  oppose  its  passage. 

The  resolution  was  then  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed. 

DiscrimiTiating  JDuties  on  Swedish  Vessels. 

Mr.  ToMLiNsoir,  from  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, reported  a  bill  to  exempt  Swedish  and 
Norwegian  vessels,  and  the  merchandise  im- 
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ported  therein,  from  the  payment  of  discrimina- 
ting duties  of  tonnage  and  impost,  for  a  limited 
time,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  bill  having  received  two  readings — 

Mr.  ToMLiNSoif  remarked,  that,  before  making 
a  motion  whioii  he  intended  to  make  with  the 
view  of  giving  a  direction  to  the  bill  which 
would  enable  him  to  bring  it  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  House  at  an  early  day,  he  would 
take  leave  briefly  to  explain  the  necessity  of 
promptly  passing  the  bill. 

Mr.  T.  proceeded  to  state  that,  on  the  25th 
of  September  last,  the  commercial  treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  King  of 
Sweden  and  Norway,  of  the  4th  of  September, 
1816,  expired.  By  that  treaty  American  vessels, 
their  cargoes,  of  American  produce,  were  entitled 
and  exempted  from  the  payment  of  discrimi- 
nating duties  of  tonnage  and  impost  in  the 
Swedish  ports  and  vessels;  and  their  cargoes, 
belonging  to  the  subjects  of  the  King  of  Sweden, 
were  entitled  to  a  like  exemption  in  the  ports 
of  the  United  States.  The  ChargS  d' Affaires 
of  the  King  of  Sweden,  at  Washington,  on  the 
26th  of  September  last,  oflSoially  announced  to 
our  Government,  that  the  King  of  Sweden  had 
determined  to  observe  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty,  on  his  part,  although  the  same  had  ex- 
pired. Swedish  vessels  have  recently  arrived 
in  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  and  been 
subjected,  by  the  existing  laws,  to  the  payment 
of  the  discriminating  duties,  which  had  been 
suspended  by  the  treaty. 

The  course  to  be  pursued  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  is  plain.  It  ought  to  reci- 
procate the  frank  and  friendly  conduct  of  the 
King  of  Sweden,  and  to  exempt  Swedish  and 
Norwegian  vessels  and  their  cargoes,  the  pro- 
duce of  Sweden  and  Norway,  arriving  in  the 
ports  of  the  United  States,  from  the  payment 
of  discriminating  duties  for  a  limited  time. 
This  time,  said  he,  need  not  he  long ;  for  the 
expectation  may  be  justly  entertained,  that 
the  negotiation  pending  between  the  two  Gov- 
ernments will  speedily  terminate  in  the  renewal 
of  the  expired  treaty.  This  Government,  too, 
ought  promptly  to  refund  or  remit  any  discrimi- 
nating duties  that  may  have  been  paid  or  secured 
to  be  paid,  under  any  such  circumstances. 

The  hill,  on  motion  of  Mr.  T.,  was  then 
referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the 
state  of  the  Union. 


Satubdat,  January  6. 

Eemoval  of  Choctaw  and  Chidcasaw  Indians. 

Mr.  Haile  moved  the  following  resolutions : 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 
be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  mak- 
ing an  appropriation  to  aid  the  removal  of  such 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Indians  as  may  be  disposed 
to  emigrate  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  same  committee  be  further 
instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  reim- 
bursing to  such  of  the  missionaries  as  may  accom- 
pany the  said  Indians  in  their  removal,  the  money 
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expended  by  them  in  the  erection  of  buildings,  to 
aid  tliem  iu  tlio  erection  of  otlicr  buildings  for 
Bcbools. 

In  support  of  the  first  resolution,  Mr.  Hailb 
observed  that  it  must  be  well  known  to  the 
House,  that,  to  make  further  appropriations  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  land  from  the  Indians, 
by  treaty,  was  perfectly  useless.  It  was  so, 
because  the  Indians  are  completely  under  the 
control  of  white  men,  whose  interest  is  adverse 
to  such  cession.  The  object  embraced  in  the 
resolution  was  important  not  to  Mississippi 
alone,  but  to  all  States  similarly  circumstanced 
in  relation  to  the  ■  Indian  tribes.  It  was  the 
interest  of  all  such  States  that  every  facility 
should  be  given  for  the  removal  of  this  popula- 
tion to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  they 
would  have  emigrated  long  since,  if  there  had 
been  any  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  aid- 
ing them  in  their  removal.  But  they  were 
ignorant  of  the  country  through  which  they 
had  to  pass,  and  they  never  would  cross  the 
swamps  and  go  to  the  place  assigned  for  their 
future  abode,  unless  some  steps  were  taken  to 
encourage  and  assist  them.  [Mr.  H.  here  read 
the  followiiig  extract  from  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  "War  on  this  subject :  "  Many  of 
the  Indians  (Ohoctaws)  are  disposed  to  emi- 
grate, but  are  so  ignorant  of  the  route,  or  the 
means  by  which  they  can  reach  the  contem- 
plated settlement,  that  they  are  deterred  from 
making  an  effort ;  but,  with  an  active,  intelli- 
gent conductor,  who  could  inform  them  where, 
and  how,  they  could  obtain  such  aids  as  the 
Government  will  furnish  them  on  the  route, 
many  would,  in  my  opinion,  soon  set  out  for  a 
country  so  much  better  adapted  to  their  wants 
and  habits  than  where  they  now  are."]  The 
object  of  the  second  resolution  he  stated  to  be, 
to  reimburse  the  missionaries  now  among  the 
Chiokasaws  and  Chootaws  for  the  value  of  the 
school-houses  they  have  erected,  and  which 
must,  in  case  of  removal,  be  abandoned.  He 
considered  it  politic  in  Government  to  concil- 
iate these  missionaries,  as  no  measure  could 
succeed  among  the  Indians  if  these  persons  ex- 
erted their  influence  to  oppose  it.  He  consid- 
ered it  as  highly  important  that  the  missiona- 
ries should  accompany  the  tribes  in  their  re- 
moval, as  their  presence  and  influence  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Mississippi  might  operate  to 
prevent  bloodshed  among  the  different  tribes. 

Mr.  OooKB  (Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs)  said,  that  if  his  friend  from 
Mississippi  had  paid  attention  to  a  bill  which 
had,  at  the  last  session,  been  reported  by  the 
committee  to  which  he  belonged,  and  had  been 
reprinted  the  present  session,  he  felt  persuaded 
he  would  not  have  offered  this  resolution.  He 
would  find,  on  examining  that  bill,  that  it  went 
much  farther  than  the  resolution — including  in 
its  provisions  all  the  Indians  who  were  to  re- 
move, and  securing  whatever  was  requisite  to 
effect  their  removal.  Should  that  bill  pass,  the 
whole  object  of  the  resolution  would  be  ob- 
tained ;  but,  if  not,  then  it  would  be  inexpedi- 


ent and  improper  to  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  Indians  of  Mississippi  and  those  in 
other  States  quite  as  anxious  to  get  rid  of 
them.  If  the  resolution  should  be  adopted,  its 
only  effect  would  be  to  give  the  Committee  oa 
Indian  Affairs  the  trouble  of  stating,  in  a  writ- 
ten report,  the  same  things  in  substance  as  he 
had  now  stated  verbally. 

Mr.  Haiie  disclaimed  all  intention  to  embar- 
rass that  committee ;  but  the  State  he  had  the 
honor  to  represent  was  peculiarly  situated — 
two-thirds  of  its  chartered  limits  were  occu- 
pied by  Indians,  and  one  of  the  largest  counties 
in  the  State  was  separated  by  their  interposi- 
tion from  the  rest  of  the  settled  portion  of  the 
country ;  hence,  great  inconvenience  arose,  es- 
pecially with  respect  to  absconding  debtors, 
taxable  land,  &c.  It  might  be  true  that  the 
bill  covered  all  the  objects  of  the  resolution ; 
but  it  included  other  provisions  which  might 
cause  its  rejection,  and  to  which  the  resolution 
would  not  be  exposed.  Similar  laws  had 
passed  Congress  for  the  benefit  of  other  States ; 
yet  Mississippi  had  waited  with  patience,  and 
had  never  been  clamorous  for  her  rights,  &e. 

Mr.  McLean,  of  Ohio,  inquired  whether  it 
was  in  order  tij  propose  to  do  by  resolution 
what  had  already  been  done  in  a  bill,  reported 
by  the  very  committee  named  in  the  resolution. 

The  Chair  decided  that,  if  the  resolution 
contained  no  matter  different  from  the  bill,  it 
would  not  be  in  order ;  but  he  believed  that 
part  of  it  in  relation  to  reimbursing  the  mis- 
sionaries for  their  school-houses  was  not  in  the 
bill.  The  resolution  was,  therefore,  not  out  of 
order. 

Mr.  MoLbah  then  moved  to  lay  it  upon  the 
table,  which  prevailed,  and  the  resolution  was 
laid  on  the  table  accordingly. 

[On  a  subsequent  day  the  resolutions  were 
agreed  to.] 

Exportation  of  Free  People  of  Color. 
Mr.  "Weems  offered  the  following  resolution : 
Resolved,  That  a  special  committee  be  appointed 
by  this  House,  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
mal<ing  an  appropriation  for  the  transportation  of 
such  free  people  of  color  as  may  wish  to  be  sent  to 
the  colony  at  Liberia. 

Mr.  Weems  said  it  was  not  his  intention,  at 
the  moment  of  offering  a  subject  of  this  nature 
for  the  consideration  of  this  honorable  body,  to 
attempt  entering  into  the  merits  of  the  propo- 
sition, because  he  would  wish  it  to  remain  for 
consideration ;  but,  with  the  indulgence  of  the 
House,  he  would  state,  in  as  condensed  a  man- 
ner as  possible,  two  reasons  that  had  influenced 
his  mind,  with  the  hope  that  it  might  induce 
every  member  of  Congress  to  examine  well  the 
subject.  In  Maryland,  said  he,  the  State  which 
I  have  the  honor  in  part  to  represent,  it  has 
been  found  impracticable  to  extend  lo  this  un- 
happy part  of  our  community,  equal  rights,  as 
criminals,  in  the  blessings  even  of  penitentiary 
confinement.  At  first  we  did,  until  it  was 
found  that,  in  a  few  more  years,  a  building 
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covering  tea  or  twelve  acres  would  not,  perhaps, 
contain  them.  Banishment,  therefore,  has  been 
substituted,  and,  although  furnished  with  a 
copy  of  the  record,  they  have  no  security  for 
futui-e  liberty :  on  the  contrary,  they  are  pur^ 
chased  and  carried  to  a  distance ;  and  it  is 
verily  believed  that  thoy  are  no  sooner  beyond 
the  confines  of  the  State,  than  they  are  robbed 
of  that  evidence,  and  carried  into  slavery  for 
life.  Regretted,  as  this  must  be,  by  all  men  of 
feeling,  there  is  no  remedy,  it  would  seem,  left ; 
so  that,  in  truth,  whilst  we  are  endeavoring  to 
prevent  the  slave  trade  being  any  longer  car- 
ried on  by  American  citizens  abroad,  we  are, 
in  fact,  carrying  it  on  at  home.  Another  rea- 
son is,  sir,  that  now,  satisfied  of  their  degraded 
■situation,  a  large  number  of  the  free  blacks  of 
Maryland  have  memorialized  the  citizens  of 
Baltimore  on  the  subject,  making  a  strong  ap- 
peal to  their  best  feelings  of  charity  and  justice ; 
inviting  assistance  sufiicient  only  to  waft  them 
to  the  land  of  their  forefathers — to  the  young 
colony  at  Liberia,  where  they  expect  to  be  able, 
as  humble  instruments  in  the  hands  of  the 
Great  I  AM,  to  cause  the  wilderness  to  rejoice, 
and  the  heathen  become  the  worshippers  of 
the  living  God.  They  have  reminded  us  of  our 
ancestors,  when  forced  by  persecution  to  emi- 
grate to  this  country — ^then  a  savage  wilder- 
ness ;  now  the  Paradise  of  the  world.  And 
shall  we  not  endeavor  to  do  something  to  meet 
this  call;  thereby  aiding  in  the  very  object, 
perhaps,  which  was  intended  to  be  produced, 
when  our  forefathers  were  persuaded  to  bring 
them  here  ?  For  I  never  can  consent,  sir,  to 
view  it  in  any  other  light,  believing,  as  I  do,  that 
the  right  of  property  of  this  sort  of  purchase 
with  oar  money,  has  been  recognized  under 
every  dispensation  from  God  to  man.  It  is  the 
justice  and  humanity  of  the  act,  sir,  that  influ- 
ences my  conduct,  and  not  a  belief  that  there 
is  any  thing  like  a  mine  that  may  be  blown  up 

with  a  match 

Mr.  "W.  was  here  interrupted  by  Mr.  'Web- 
ster, who  made  a  point  of  order  :  inquiring  if 
it  was  in  order  to  discuss  a  resolution,  when 
the  person  who  offered  it  himself  expressed  his 
intention  to  move  that  it  lie  on  the  table — a 
motion  to  lay  any  proposition  upon  the  table 
not  being  debatable. 
After  some  explanations  by  the  Chair, 
Mr.  Webstee  demanded  that  the  previous 
question  of  consideration  be  taken. 

The  question  was  accordingly  taken,  "  Will 
the  House  now  consider  the  resolution  ? " 
And  it  was  decided  in  the  negative  by  a  large 
majority. 

So,  for  the  present,  the  subject  passed  off. 

Tuesday,  January  9. 
Appointments  of  Charges  des  Affaires. 
The    following    resolution,   moved    by  Mr. 
Blair  yesterday  and  laid  upon  the  table,  was 
called  up  and  read : 

"Hesolved,  That  the  President  of  the  IJnited 


States  be  requested  to  communicate  to  this  House 
whether  any,  and  if  any,  what  number  of  Charges 
des  Affaires  have  been  appointed  since  the  1st  day 
of  January,  1826,  without  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate  ;  and  whether,  in  any  case,  such  appoint- 
ment has  been  made  after  notice  had  been  given  of 
the  intention  of  a  Minister  abroad  to  return,  and 
after  his  successor  had  been  appointed ;  also,  by 
what  authority,  and  what  length  of  time  did  said 
temporary  appointment  continue,  what  the  duties  to 
be  discharged  and  what  the  compensation  paid." 

Mr.  Brent  having  inquired  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  what  was  his  precise  object  in 
moving  this  call — 

Mr.  Blaib  stated  the  grounds  on  which  he 
had  brought  this  motion ;  but  the  position  of 
the  reporter  prevented  his  hearing  him  as  dis- 
tinctly as  he  could  wish.  Mr.  B.  was  under- 
stood to  say,  that  he  had  been  informed,  that, 
in  one  case  at  least,  our  Ministers  abroad  had 
appointed  Charges  des  Affaires  to  succeed 
them,  who  had  received  not  only  the  salary 
annexed  to  that  office,  but  also  the  outfit.  He 
had  looked  in  vain  into  the  constitution  and  the 
laws  for  any  authority  in  any  foreign  Minister, 
to  make  such  appointment ;  and,  if  the  fact 
was  as  he  supposed,  the  public  money  had  been 
paid  to  a  person  not  authorized  to  receive  it. 
As  the  Representative  of  a  portion  of  this 
Union,  he  said  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  raise 
his  voice  against  such  appointments,  and  against 
such  expenditure  of  the  public  money.  He 
wished,  therefore,  to  have  the  facts  authenti- 
cally before  him. 

Mr.  FoESTTH  (Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations)  said,  it  had  been  the  constant 
practice  of  the  Government,  for  many  years,  to 
have  persons  charged  with  their  affairs  with  for- 
eign nations,  when  the  Minister  of  the  United 
States  either  died  at  his  post,  or  was  temporarily 
absent.  The  persons  charged  with  our  affairs  in 
such  cases,  were  sometimes  designated  before- 
hand by  the  Government,  anticipating  the  ne- 
cessity of  having  them,  or  left  by  the  Minister 
when  the  Government  had  no  opportunity  of 
giving  its  directions.  A  moment's  reflection 
would  satisfy  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
that  the  public  interests  required  these  trusts 
to  be  confided.  The  person  charged  tempo- 
rarily with  our  affairs  abroad,  generally  the 
Secretary  of  Legation,  was  usually  allowed 
compensation  for  these  services,  in  addition  to 
his  pay  as  Secretary  of  Legation — paid,  Mr.  P. 
presumed,  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  foreign 
intercourse.  Mr.  P.  knew  nothing  of  the  facts 
to  which  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  alluded, 
and  certainly  was  not  opposed  to  the  inquiry  he 
proposed.  If  there  had  been  any  thing  wrong, 
it  ought  to  be  known,  and  the  error  corrected 
or  exposed. 

Mr.  Everett  said  he  should  not  oppose  the 
call  proposed  by  the  resolution.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  amendment  which  he  should  suggest 
to  the  resolution  would  go  to  make  it  more 
comprehensive,  by  striking  out  the  limitation 
which  it  proposed  as  to  the  time  of  the  inquii-y. 
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He  moved  then  to  strike  out  the  first  day  of 
January,  1826,  and  insert  in  liou  thereof  the 
fourth  day  of  March,  1789,  so  that  the  whole 
practice  of  the  Government  should  he  brought 
to  the  view  of  this  House,  and  an  opportunity 
given  to  members  to  make  up  their  opinions 
understandingly. 

Mr.  Webster  said,  the  idea  which  some 
seemed  to  entertain,  that  diplomatic  appoint- 
ments are  regulated  by  statute,  was  entirely  er- 
roneous. He  thought  that  matter  had  been 
fully  understood  in  this  House,  whatever  errors 
of  opinion  on  the  subject  might  exist  out  of  it. 
The  power  of  appointing  foreign  Ministers  was 
given  by  the  constitution  to  the  Executive — to 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  The  office  exists  by  the 
laws  of  nations :  the  constitution  prescribes  the 
mode  of  appointing  to  it.  The  practice,  Mr.  "W. 
said,  had  uniformly  been,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  had  stated  it.  On  the  death  of  a  Min- 
ister, the  Secretary  of  Legation  attached  to  the 
mission,  becomes  ipso  facto  the  Oharg6  des  Af- 
faires. Mr.  W.  did  not  know  that  any  great 
inconvenience  resulted  from  the  exercise  of  this 
power  by  our  Ministers,  when  about  to  leave 
their  stations;  and  still  less  in  the  case  of  a 
Secretary  of  Legation  becoming  Charge  des  Af- 
faires by  the  death  of  a  Minister — that  being  an 
opportunity  for  serving  their  friends,  which  he 
imagined  our  Ministers  abroad  do  not  very 
much  covet.  Mr.  W.  thought  the  answer  to 
the  inquiry  would  be  too  voluminous,  by  its 
embracing  an  account  of  what  duties  these  per- 
sons have  discharged  :  and  he  suggested  to  the 
gentleman  the  propriety  of  striking  out  that 
part  of  the  resolution ;  in  which  shape  he  should 
Lave  no  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  BuoHAifAjsr  said,  since  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  had  consented  to  accept  the 
modification  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Eveeett,)  he  cared  very 
little  whether  the  resolution  passed  or  not.  It 
had  become  so  extensive,  that  the  object  of  it 
would  be  defeated.  Mr.  B.  said  he  had  under- 
stood the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  to  make  a 
distinct  charge — if  he  did  not,  Mr.  B.  wished 
him  to  say  so — ^that  not  only  had  a  Minister  of 
the  United  States  abroad  appointed  a  Charg^  des 
Affaires  on  his  leaving  the  station,  (which  ap- 
pointment Mr.'  B.  admitted  was  necessary  and 
proper,)  but  that  that  Charge,  besides  receiving 
the  salary  attached  to  that  office,  during  the  time 
he  held  it,  had  received  an  outfit.  He  knew  not 
whether  he  was  correct  in  this  impression ;  but, 
if  he  was  wrong,  he  hoped  the  gentleman  would 
correct  him.  But,  if  the  gentleman  had  received 
such  information  as  this,  and  the  information 
was  true,  no  practice  whatever  could  make  it  a 
correct  proceeding.  Previous  practice  might  jus- 
tify the  appointment  of  a  ChargS  des  Affaires, 
and  the  allowance  of  a  salary  to  him ;  but  it 
could  never  justify  an  expenditure  from  the 
contingent  fund  for  allowing  him  an  outfit,  in 
addition  to  the  salary.  This  distinct  fact  had 
been  proposed  to  be  inquired  into ;  but,  by  the 


amendment  moved  by  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  accepted  by  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee,  that  single  point  would  be  smoth- 
ered under  a  mass  of  documents,  which,  if  re- 
ceived within  any  reasonable  time,  would  be  en- 
tirely useless.  Mr.  B.  added  another  remark: 
If  the  salary  of  our  Ministers  abroad  was  so 
low  as  to  make  it  necessary  for  them  to  return 
to  the  country,  annually,  to  receive  an  outfit  to 
enable  them  to  appear  in  a  manner  becoming 
our  Representatives  at  foreign  Governments, 
that  salary  ought  to  bo  increased.  If  it  was 
not  so,  the  practice  of  changing  our  Ministers 
abroad  every  year,  could  not  be  justified.  It 
was  a  practice  which  must  be  essentially  in- 
jurious to  the  interests  of  the  country :  for,  if 
a  negotiation  was  opened  abroad,  the  Minis- 
ter often  returned  before  it  was  completed, 
leaving  the  matter  unsettled,  greatly  to  the  det- 
riment of  our  interest.  Mr.  B.  concluded  by 
saying,  that  he  had  no  particular  objection  to 
the  resolution :  but  he  suggested  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee,  whether,  clogged  as  it 
now  was,  he  had  not  better  abandon  the  reso- 
lution altogether,  and  on  another  day  bring  in 
a  new  resolution,  confined  to  the  object  which 
he  had  specially  in  view. 

Mr.  Webster  said,  notwithstanding  the  solemn 
denial  of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  it  is  as  tme 
as  it  was  before  he  rose,  that  there  is  no  statute 
or  law  of  Congress  prescribing  what  number  of 
public  Ministers  or  other  diplomatic  agents, 
should  be  appointed,  or  to  what  courts,  or  on 
what  occasions  they  should  be  sent.  He  (Mr. 
W.)  had  said,  and  now  repeated,  that  a  Minister 
was  a  national  functionary,  known  to  the  law 
of  nations ;  the  office  had  its  origin,  and  derived 
its  character  from  that  law.  The  constitution 
recognized  the  office,  as  existing  in  the  inter- 
course of  nations,  and  vested  the  appointment 
of  the  officSr  in  the  President  and  Senate.  It 
belonged  to  the  Executive  to  decide  on  what 
occasions  Public  Ministers  should  be  appointed, 
and  to  what  courts,  and  to  decide  on  their  num- 
ber. He  did  not  say  now,  whether  all  this 
might,  or  might  not,  be  regulated  by  law.  He 
spoke  only  to  the  fact.  It  was  not  so  regulated 
nor  ever  had  been.  The  only  law  on  the  sub- 
ject was  that  which  limited  the  power  of  the 
President  as  to  the  amount  of  salary  allowed  to 
these  officers.  Here  Congress  had  set  bounds. 
In  all  other  respects  the  subject  rested  in  Ex- 
ecutive discretion.  He  was  at  issue  with  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  on  a  plain  matter  of 
fact,  an  inquiry  as  to  what  the  statute  contain- 
ed. He  had  said,  and  he  repeated,  that  there  was 
no  other  statute  provision  except- that  which 
limited  the  compensation.  If  there  were  any 
other,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  could  easily 
turn  to  it ;  and  he  particularly  invited  him  to 
point  it  out.  If  he  should  not  do  so,  his  solemn 
denial  of  what  he  had  said,  that  was,  that  no 
particular  mission  or  ministerial  appointment, 
was  made  in  pursuance  of  any  statute,  would 
still  not  shake  the  truth  of  that  proposition. 

Mr.  Powell  said,  that,  whenever  there  was 
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a  suggestion  of  abuse  of  power  by  the  Execu- 
tive, he  thought  it  became  the  duty  of  this 
House  to  sustain  any  inquiry  into  such  abuse, 
which  was  proposed.  If  the  Executive  has 
abused  his  power  it  ought  to  be  known,  and  if 
proved,  to  undergo  the  reprobation  of  this 
House.  If,  however,  he  has  strictly  discharged 
his  duty,  it  was  due  to  him  that  the  House 
should  institute  the  inquiry,  to  relieve  him 
from  unjust  imputation.  He  hoped,  therefore, 
that  the  resolution  would  be  allowed  to  pass  in 
the  shape  which  it  had  assumed. 

Mr.  Webster  said,  that  he  wished  it  to  be 
understood,  that  he  was  perfectly  willing  to 
vote  for  the  resolution  as  now  amended:  his 
only  objection,  was  its  violation,  in  his  opinion, 
of  the  spirit  of  the  rules  of  the  House. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  agreeing  to 
the  resolution,  as  amended,  as  decided  in  the 
affirmative. 


"Wednesday,  January  10. 
Zand  Claims  in  Ohio. 

The  House  went  into  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  Mr.  Hoffman  in  the  chair,  on  the  bill 
"providing  for  the  relinquishment  of  certain 
claims  to  lands  sold  by  the  United  States  in  the 
State  of  Ohio." 

[This  bill,  which  refers  to  the  gore  of  land 
lying  between  what  are  known  as  Ludlow's  and 
Roberts'  lines,  had  twice  passed  the  House  at 
former  sessions,  but  was  lost  in  the  Senate  for 
want  of  time  to  act  upon  it.  As  the  bill  is  one 
of  local  interest  merely,  a  succinct  statement  of 
the  grounds  of  controversy,  with  a  few  of  the 
leading  arguments  on  each  side  only,  are  given. 

When  Virginia  ceded  to  the  United  States  the 
great  body  of  her  Western  lands,  among  other 
conditions  of  the  cession  was  one  for  satisfying 
out  of  those  lands  the  claims  of  a  certain  body  of 
her  militia  under  General  Clarke ;  and  if  certain 
tracts  south  of  the  Ohio  Eiver  should  prove 
insufficient  for  this  object, then  an  additional  tract 
was  set  apart  on  the  north  side  of  that  river. 
The  case  contemplated,  occurred.  The  lands 
south  of  the  Ohio  were  insufficient,  and  the 
tract  on  the  north  of  it  was  to  be  appropriated, 
This  tract  had  the  river  Ohio  on  the  south,  the 
Scioto  on  the  east,  the  Little  Miami  on  the  west, 
and  on  the  north  a  line  running  from  the  source 
of  one  of  these  rivers  to  the  source  of  the  other. 
The  United  States  Surveyor's  name  was  Lud- 
low ;  he  traced  the  Little  Miami  to  its  source ; 
and,  as  the  Scioto  lay  far  east,  he  naturally 
concluded  that  its  source  would  be  east  of 
the  source  of  the  Miami.  He  accordingly 
commenced  at  the  source  of  the  Miami,  and 
ran  a  random  line  in  such  a  direction  as  he  sup- 
posed would  bring  him  out  near  the  head  waters 
of  the  Scioto;  but  when  this  line  had  been  run 
as  far  as  to  meet  the  Indian  boundary,  the  In- 
dians met  the  party,  and  prevented  their  pro- 
ceeding any  farther.  So  that  Ludlow's  line 
never  reached  the  Scioto  at  all.  It  being,  how- 
ever, the  only  authority,  was  taken  for  the 


true  line,  and  the  United  States  went  on  to 
sell  the  public  lauds  west  of  it  up  to  this  line. 
On  farther  examination,  however,  it  was  found 
that  the  Scioto  Eiver  wound  round  about,  to- 
wards the  west,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pass  en- 
tirely the  head  waters  of  the  Little  Miami,  and 
to  have  its  source  some  distance  west  of  the 
source  of  that  river.  A  new  line  was  now  run 
from  one  source  to  the  other ;  and  the  diver- 
gency of  these  two  lines,  (the  first  false  and 
supjJRsititious,  the  latter  correct  and  the  true- 
line,)  left  a  gore  of  land  which  the  United  States 
had  partly  sold  to  settlers,  but  which  was  now 
found  to  be  within  the  reserve  for  Virginia  Mili- 
tary Warrants.  Warrants  were  accordingly  laid 
upon  various  parts  of  it,  some  of  which  had 
been  occupied  and  improved  by  persons  who  had 
title  from  the  United  States.  A  suit  was  insti- 
tuted, to  try  the  question,  and  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  having  decided  one  of  these  in 
favor  of  the  warrant  holder,  it  is  manifest  that 
the  Government  must  either  satisfy  the  other, 
warrant  holders,  or  let  them  go  on  to  eject  the 
settlers,  and  then  reimburse  the  latter.  The  biU 
proposed  to  pay  the  warrant  holders  the  ap- 
praised value  of  their  several  lots  as  in  a  state 
of  nature,  and  for  this  purpose,  appropriated 
about  60,000  dollars.] 

The  bill  was  strenuously  resisted  by  Mr. 
Thompson,  of  Ohio,  and  as  warmly  defended  by 
Mr.  ViXTON,  of  the  same  State.  Messrs.  Cooke, 
Webstee,  Vasce,  Livikgstoit,  Meeoee,  and 
Weight,  also  engaged  incidentally  in  the  debate. 

Mr.  Thompson's  argument  was  in  sub- 
stance the  following: — That  the  bill  was  ba^ed 
on  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  upon  an  agreed  case,  in  which  all  the 
facts  were  not  before  it,  and  in  which  one  main 
fact,  viz:  the  validity  of  Roberts'  line,  was  as- 
sumed. He  sLrongly  insinuated  that  there  had 
been  intrigue  and  management  in  procuring  the 
agreed  case.  By  an  act  of  Congress,  in  1807,  no 
Virginia  warrant  was  to  be  valid,  if  located  on 
lands  of  the  United  States  already  surveyed  and 
entered,  but  the  location  of  the  warrant  of  Gen- 
eral McArthur  (the  party  mainly  to  receive  the 
benefits  of  the  bill)  was  not  made  till  1810,  and 
was,  therefore,  void  by  that  law.  The  Suprmne 
Court,  however,  assumed  that  it  had  been  made 
before  1807.  A  part  of  the  lands  to  be  affected 
by  the  bill  are  in  litigation  at  this  time,  and  the 
only  decision  which  has  been  had,  is  against  the 
warrant  holder.  A  new  trial  was  awarded  to 
General  McArthur,  however,  through  the  indul- 
gence of  the  Court.  He  affirmed  that  neither 
of  the  two  lines  is  accurate.  It  was  difficult 
to  make  it  so,  as  both  rivers  take  their  rise  in 
a  marshy  country,  full  of  ponds,  where  two 
streams  often  arise  from  the  same  pond,  and 
run  in  different  directions.  But,  in  the  agreed 
case,  Roberts'  line  was  taken  as  the-true  line,  and 
the  court  decided  on  this  supposition.  The 
Government  of  the  United  State's,  through  cour- 
tesy, desired  the  co-operation  of  Virginia,  to 
satisfy  all,  of  her  disposition  in  good  faith  to 
fulfil  the  objects  of  the  grant.    Now,  Virginia, 
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never  gave  any  act  of  assent  to  Roberts'  line. 
It  is  true,  the  agreed  case  was  made  under  or- 
ders of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  but  that 
officer  had  no  authority  to  agree  away  any  of 
the  United  States  lands :  and  Congress  is  now 
asked,  in  effect,  to  buy  up  a  set  of  claims 
which  are  litigated,  and  have  once  been  decided 
against.  Those  suits  ought  first  to  be  settled 
on  a  full  investigation  of  all  the  evidence. 

Mr.  Vinton's  reply  was,  in  substance,  as  fol- 
lows:— That  a  precisely  similar  bill  had  al- 
ready twice  passed  the  House,  after  a  full  argu- 
ment. There  had  been  three  different  reports 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands,  in  relation  to 
this  case,  all  which  agreed,  and  in  which  the 
committees  were  unanimous.  The  objections 
had  all  been  twice  discussed,  and  overruled. 
But  his  colleague  had  exhibited  some  feeling, 
and  had  made  insinuations  which  rendered  a 
statement  of  facts  necessary.  Mr.  V.  here  gave 
a  detailed  history  of  the  whole  case,  with  the 
date  of  the  several  public  acts  in  relation  to  it. 
He  repelled  the  insinuations  of  Mr.  T.  in  rela- 
tion to  the  management  used  by  General  McAr- 
thur,  in  the  suit  referred  to.  In  that  case 
the  tjnited  States  had  ordered  the  District  At- 
torney to  make  the  United  States  a  party  in 
the  suit.  It  had  taken  the  defence  into  its  own 
hands,  and  the  suit  was  decided  against  the 
Government,  and  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff  war- 
rant holder. 

The  agreement  in  the  case  about  Roberts'  line, 
was  the  Government's  own,  and  ought  of  course 
to  bind  the  Government.  Virginia  did  accede 
to  the  correctness  of  Roberts'  line,  and  founded 
a  claim  upon  its  sui^ey.  The  only  question  on 
which  a  doubt  could  rest,  was,  whether  the  act 
of  1807  did,  or  did  not,  forbid  the  location  of 
Virginia  warrants  on  lands  sold  by  the  United 
States;  and  the  Supreme  Court,  by  an  argument 
which  he  deemed  irrefragable,  had  decided 
that  it  was  only  intended  to  quiet  claims  as  ex- 
isting between  different  Virginia  warrant  hold- 
ers. That  decision,  at  all  events,  puts  the 
question  at  rest. 

As  for  the  suit  in  the  Inferior  Court  of  Ohio, 
if  it  proved  any  thing,  it  proved  that  that  court 
defined  McArthur's  claim  to  be  valid.  In  the 
first  verdict,  it  was  decided  against  him,  but  be- 
cause the  court  forbade  his  patent  to  be  brought 
before  the  jury,andinstructedthe  jury  to  bring 
the  verdict,  the  very  next  day,  on  rightly  un- 
derstanding the  case,  they  granted  a  new  trial, 
on  the  ground  that  the  jury  had  been  mis-direct- 
ed by  the  court.  But  let  that  decision  be  ever 
so  good,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  nation  has 
decided  otherwise,  and  its  decision  must  stand. 

If  the  bill  is  refused,  the  warrant  holders 
will  proceed  and  eject  the  United  States  set- 
tlers; and  they,  holding  title  from  the  United 
States,  must  be  remunerated,  not  only  for  the 
naked  value  of  the  land,  as  in  a  state  of  nature, 
but  for  their  valuable  improvements  also ;  and, 
instead  of  sixty  thousand  dollars,  the  Govern- 
ment must  pay,  in  the  end,  several  hundred 
thousand. 


Mr.  Websteb  summed  up  the  case  in  one 
question,  which  he  addressed  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Public  Lands,  viz :  whether  the  title  of 
these  Virginia  claimants  has  been  fairly  tried 
and  fairly  settled?  If  it  had,  the  bill  was  cer- 
tainly expedient  and  necessary ;  nor  could  Gov- 
ernment be  too  early  in  quieting  the  fears  of 
those  who  had  purchased  from  it,  and  now  found 
them  invalid. 

Mr.  Livingston  doubted  if  the  validity  of 
Roberts'  line  had  ever  been  established  by  ju- 
dicial decision.  In  the  case  submitted  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  its  validity  was  not  brought  in- 
to discussion ;  and  though  the  decision  of  the 
court  might  operate  as  an  estopper  in  that 
particular  suit,  it  extended  no  farther.  He  did 
not  know  if  the  accuracy  of  the  line  had  ever 
been  questioned.  It  appeared  from  the  state- 
ments of  gentlemen,  that  the  United  States 
Commissioners,  and  those  of  Virginia,  agreed  as 
to  the  sources  of  the  rivers — and  this  line  run 
between  them.  If  that  is  the  true  line,  there 
could  be  no  question  as  to  the  expediency  of 
the  bill.  He  wished,  however,  to  know  what 
assurance  the  Government  had  that  this  apraise- 
ment  would  be  acquiesced  in,  and  the  appropria- 
tion accepted  by  the  claimants?  Had  there 
been  any  negotiation  with  them  on  the  subject  1 
If  not,  how  was  the  appraisement  of  the  United 
States  Commissioners  obligatory  on  them,  and 
after  receiving  the  sum  in  the  bill,  what  hin- 
dered their  still  proceeding  against  the  United 
States  settlers  ? 

Mr.  Meroek  made  some  observations,  which 
were  imperfectly  heard.  Their  general  tenor 
was,  that  Virginiahad  never  questioned  Roberts' 
line.  McArthur  stepped  into  the  shoes  of  Vir- 
ginia, (having  purchased  her  warrants,)  and  if  his 
claim  was  good,  it  was  obviously  just  to  satisfy 
it,  and  save  the  settlers  from  disturbance. 

Mr.  ■Weight,  of  Ohio,  said  he  had  been  en- 
gaged during  the  discussion,  in  the  performance 
of  duties  assigned  him  by  the  House  in  another 
part  of  the  building,  and  had  not  heard  what 
had  been  advanced  on  either  side.  On  coming 
into  the  House  a  moment  since,  he  had  been 
informed  that  his  colleague  (Mr.  Thompson) 
had  imputed  to  him  improper  motives  or  con- 
duct in  his  connection  with  the  agreed  facts  in 
the  case  of  the  Lessee  of  Doddrige  xa.  Thomp- 
son &  Wright,  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
I  will  take  it  kindly  of  my  colleague,  (Mr.  "W. 
said,)  if  he  will  now  repeat  what  he  did  say 
in  relation  to  that  agreed  case,  and  my  agency 
in  it. 

Mr.  Thompson,  of  Ohio,  rose,  and  said  he  had 
not  intended  to  cast  any  imputation  upon  his 
colleague,  (Mr.  "Weight,)  in  relation  to  that 
case.  All  he  meant  to  say,  was,  that  the  com- 
mittee had  no  evidence  that  the  agreed  case 
was  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  if  there  was  such  evidence,  that 
neither  the  Government  nor  the  Attorney 
could  agree  away  the  facts  in  controversy,  nor 
make  an  agreement  in  that  case  which  could 
be  considered  as  affecting  any  other  case,  or 
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any  thing  beyond  the  land  claimed  in  that 
suit. 

Mr.  Weight  resumed.  When  the  ejectment 
suit  was  brought  by  Doddrige  against  Thomp- 
son, I  was  the  District  Attorney  of  the  United 
States  in  Ohio.  I  did  not  suppose  it  pertained 
to  my  ordinary  official  duties  to  appear  to,  or 
defend  the  suit.  Thompson  did  not  appear.  I 
Tvas  instructed  by  the  then  Commissioner  of 
the  General  Land  Office,  Mr.  Meigs,  to  appear 
to  the  suit  on  account  of  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  in  the  question,  and  so  conduct 
it  as  to  bring  it  for  decision  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  Under  their  in- 
structions, and  the  advice  of  the  Circuit  Judge, 
my  name  was  inserted  in  the  case  as  defendant, 
representing  the  interest  of  the  United  States. 
The  maps,  papers,  and  documents,  which,  on 
my  part,  were  carried  into  the  agreed  case,  were 
furnished  from  the  Land  Office.  No  trial  was 
had  in  Ohio.  Judgment  was  taken  there  for 
the  defendants,  pro  forma,  and  the  case  re- 
moved by  the  plaintiff  to  the  Supreme  Court 
here.  I  had  no  interest  in  the  case,  nor  other 
agency  than  under  the  direction  of  the  Land 
Office. 

Not  having  heard  tlie  discussion  to-day,  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  understand  how  it  could  bear  on 
the  question  to  inquire,  Avhether  the  agreement 
extended  beyond  the  case  in  which  it  was 
made  ?  But  if,  as  my  colleague  seems  to  sup- 
pose, it  has  been  urged,  that  the  facts  agreed 
in  the  case  refen-ed  to,  embraced  all  the  lands 
lying  between  Ludlow's  and  Eoberts'  lines,  he 
is  certainly  correct  in  supposing  the  agreeement 
did  not  extend,  and  could  not  be  extended  so 
far.  In  the  nature  of  things,  an  agreed  state 
of  facts,  in  a  cause  pending,  would  be  limited 
and  confined  to  that  case,  and  could  not  be  re- 
lied on  to  conclude  any  one  in  another  case. 
But  if  the  argument  was,  as  I  should  suppose 
it  probable,  that,  if  the  legal  principles  settled 
by  the  court  in  the  case  of  Doddrige  «s. 
Thompson  and  Wright,  were  the  same  as  arose 
in  other  cases,  the  decision  settling  those  prin- 
ciples would  be  applicable  to  those  other  cases 
when  they  should  arise,  and  be  held  conclusive 
upon  the  Government  and  individuals,  then  the 
argument  is  certainly  correct. 

I  have  no  design  to  engage  in  the  discussion 
of  the  question  before  the  committee,  and  only 
rose  to  make  the  statement  and  explanation  I 
have. 

Mr.  CooKB  produced  a  report  made  to  the 
Senate  on  this  same  subject,  which  he  wished 
read  at  the  Clerk's  table. 

Mr.  Webster  opposed  this  measure  as  a  vio- 
lation of  order.  The  gentleman  might  read  it, 
but  the  House  could  not,  as  such,  order  the 
reading  of  a  report,  any  more  than  of  a  speech, 
made  in  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. 

Mr.  Vance  said  that  that  document  was  not 
the  report  of  the  Land  Committee,  but  was 
drawn  up  by  one  of  its  members,  who 
wished  to  have  it  adopted  as  such,  but  that  the 


committee  being  equally  divided,  one  of  its 
members,  (Mr.  Van  Dyke,)  being  indisposed 
and  unable  to  attend,  who  had  formerly  been 
in  favor  of  this  bill,  the  document  was  printed 
at  the  request  of  the  member  who  drew  it  up, 
and  not  by  authority  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Vance,  (in  whose  district  the  land  in 
question  lies,)  wishing  to  give  a  further  state- 
ment of  the  facts  of  the  #ase,  with  which  he 
said  he  was  fully  acquainted,  moved  that  the 
coiamittee  rise. 

It  rose  accordingly,  and  having  reported  pro- 
gress, had  leave  to  sit  again. 


Thtjesdat,  January  11. 
Free  BlaoTcs  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Powell,  from  the  Committee  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  which  was  directed  to 
inquire  whether  there  be  in  force  in  said  Dis- 
trict, any  law  which  authorizes  the  imprison- 
ment of  any  free  man  of  color,  and  his  sale  as 
an  unclaimed  slave,  for  jail  fees  and  other 
charges,  made  a  report  upon  the  subject,  in 
which  the  case  of  Gilbert  Houghton,  the  free 
man  of  color  from  New  York,  is  stated. 

Mr.  Powell  accompanied  his  report  by  the 
following  bill : 

"  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Con- 
gress assembled,  That  whenever  any  person  shall  be 
apprehended  or  committed  in  the  City  of  Washing- 
ton, or  Georgetown,  or  in  the  county  of  Washing- 
ton, as  a  runaway,  and  it  should  appear,  upon  exam- 
ination, that  the  said  person  is  entitled  to  his  or  her 
freedom,  the  jail  fees  and  other  legal  expenses  of 
such  apprehension  or  commitment  sfiall  be  charge- 
able upon  the  corporations  of  the  said  towns,  or 
county  aforesaid,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  be  col- 
lected and  paid  over  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
public  charges. 

"  Sec.  i.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  so  much 
of  the  second  section  of  the  act  of  the  State  of 
Maryland,  passed  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  fifteen,  entitled  'An  act  relating  to 
servants  and  slaves,'  and  now  in  force  in  the  county 
of  Washington,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  au- 
thorizes the  commitment  and  sale  of  free  persons  of 
color,  for  prison  fees  and  other  charges  of  appre- 
hension, upon  suspicion  of  their  being  runaVaya, 
shall  be,  and  the  same  is,  hereby,  repealed." 

This  bill  was  made  the  order  of  the  day  for 
to-morrow. 


Peidat,  January  12. 
jRevolulionary  Pensioners. 

Mr.  WoETHiNGTON  Submitted  for  considera- 
tion the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Military  Pen- 
sions be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency 
of  allowing  to  the  non-commissioned  officers,  mu- 
sicians, and  privates,  who  are  now  on  the  pension 
roll,  in  consequence  of  wounds  received  in  the  Kev- 
olutionary  War,  not  amounting  to  a  total  disability, 
the  same  amount  of  pension  as  is  allowed  to  persona 
of  the  aforesaid  ranks  laboring  under  disabiUty  of 
the  highest  degree. 
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Ml-.  WoETiiiNOTON  said,  that,  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  House,  he  would  briefly  state  the 
reasons  which  had  Induced  him  to  submit  the 
resolution  under  consideration. 

It  will  be  seen  by  its  phraseology,  said  he, 
that  it  is  confined  exclusively  to  the  non-com- 
missioned officers,  musicians,  and  privates,  who 
were  disabled  by  wounds  in  the  severe  and  ar- 
duous conflict  of  ih%  Revolution,  and  to  such 
of  them  only  as  are  now  on  the  pension  roll. 
The  pensions  allowed  to  the  commissioned  offi- 
cers may  be  sufficient  for  their  decent  support ; 
but  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  description  of 
persons  embraced  by  the  resolution.  By  the 
act  of  1816,  non-commissoned  officers,  musi- 
cians, and  privates,  laboring  under  the  highest 
degree  of  disability,  are  allowed  eight  dollars  a 
month,  and  for  disabilities  of  a  less  degree  than 
the  highest,  a  sum  proportionably  less.  Under 
this  provision,  while  some  receive  eight  dollars 
per  month,  others  receive  less,  according  to 
the  degree  of  disability.  Now,  the  object  of 
the  resolution  is  to  put  them  all  on  an  equality, 
by  allowing  them  eight  dollars  a  month.  At 
the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1816,  this 
scale  of  allowance  might  have  been  proper,  but 
after  the  lapse  of  ten  years,  when  old  age  and 
wounds  combined,  amount  to  a  total  disability, 
the  reasons  for  graduating  their  pensions  no 
longer  exist.  Under  the  act  of  1816,  the  War 
Department  does  not  consider  old  age  a  disabil- 
ity; and,  although  a  soldier  may  be  unable  to 
procure  subsistence,  by  manual  labor,  in  con- 
sequence of  wounds  and  old  age  combined,  yet 
he  is  allowed  only  according  to  the  degree  of 
disability  under  which  he  originally  labored  in 
consequence  of  wounds  alone.  But,  sir,  inde- 
pendent of  these  calculations,  I  am  impelled  by 
other  considerations  to  mete  to  these  war-worn 
soldiers,  these  "  remnants  of  an  age  gone  by," 
the  most  liberal  allowance.  If  any  class  of  cit- 
izens deserve  the  munificence  of  the  Govern- 
ment more  than  another,  it  is  the  one  we  are 
now  considering.  It  was  not  for  mercenary 
views,  nor  in  pursuit  of  a  criminal  ambition, 
they  arrayed  theinselves  under  the  military 
standard.  No,  sir^  it  was  under  the  sacred 
banner  of  liberty  and  independence  they  bared 
their  bosoms  to  the  fury  of  the  storm.  No, 
sir ;  it  was  in  the  noble  cause  of  liberty  against 
slavery,  of  freemen  against  tyrants,  that  these 
men  of  the  old  Eoman  stamp  so  profusely 
poured  out  their  blood,  and  fearlessly  encoun- 
tered sufierings  and  dangers  almost  incredible  to 
the  generation  of  the  present  day.  These  men, 
who  entered  the  "imminent  deadly  breach," 
who  endured  misery  in  all  its  shapes,  are  now 
languishing  in  penury,  ajid  their  subsistence  is 
made  to  depend  upon  an  arithmetical  calcula- 
tion as  to  the  degree  of  disability  under  which 
they  originally  labored.  I  am  as  much  op- 
posed, said  Mr.  W.,  to  the  extension  of  the 
pension  system,  as  any  member  of  this  House ; 
but  the  resolution  contemplates  an  increase 
pnly  of  pension  to  the  living  and  maimed  mon- 
uments of  their  country's  emancipation ;  to  men 


to  whom  you  and  I,  Mr.  Speaker,  and'all  of  us, 
are  so  deeply  indebted  for  our  civil,  religious, 
and  political  liberty — in  a  word,  for  all  oar 
happiness:  for,  without  these  blessings,  the 
world  is  a  great  "waste,  where  nought  but 
fiends  and  tempests  howl."  Sir,  it  is  to  these 
men,  laboring  under  wounds,  scarcely  yet  cica- 
trized, and  bending  to  the  earth  under  a  super- 
incumbent weight  of  infirmity  and  years,  that 
I  would  open  the  national  purse,  and  gladden 
thereby  their  last  days,  by  this  new  evidence 
of  our  gratitude. 

My  resolution  is  emphatically  in  favor  of  the 
common  soldier,  and  to  him  I  wish  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee  to  be  directed.  I  hope, 
with  this  view,  the  resolution  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  McCoT  hoped  that,  before  the  House 
took  any  step  to  increase  either  the  number  or 
the  amount  of  pensions,  that  they  would  have 
the  whole  case  before  them.  Much  of  the  grad- 
uated pension  to  which  the  resolution  referred, 
was  drawn  by  persons  in  wealthy  circumstan- 
ces, who  did  not  need  this  addition  to  their  in- 
come— and  as  for  those  poorer,  the  House  may 
be  sure  that  they  would  relinquish  the  gradu- 
ated pension,  and  accept  the  eight  dollars  per 
month,  if  they  could  show  that  they  came 
within  the  provision  of  the  law  which  granted 
it.  This  entire  subject,  Mr.  McO.  said,  had 
been  thoroughly  examined  in  1820,  when  the 
law  amendatory  of  the  first  pension  law  was 
passed,  and  was  then  weU  understood. 

Mr.  WoRTHiN&Tosr  replied,  that  he  had  ofiered 
the  resolution,  because  those  who  now  received 
the  graduated  pension,  had  represented  it  as 
proper,  and  had  applied  to  have  the  law  thus 
altered. 

Mr.  Little  observed,  that  the  resolution  did 
not  confine  itself  to  those  alone  who  were  in- 
cluded within  the  act  of  1818,  but  extended  to 
many  others.  It  included  those  who  had  not 
been  on  the  Continental  establishment,  as  well 
as  those  who  had.  He  thought  a  distinction 
between  these  classes  ought  not  to  be  made, 
and  he  should  vote  for  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  then  agreed  to  by  the 
House. 

Preservation  of  Live- Oak  Timber. 

Mr.  "White  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Naval  Aifairs 
be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  pro- 
viding, by  law,  for  the  more  effectual  preservation 
of  the  live-oak  timber  on  the  public  lands ;  and  fur- 
ther, to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  forming 
plantations  for  the  rearing  of  live-oak  for  the  future 
supply  of  that  timber  for  the  Navy  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  'White  said  he  was  induced  to  invite  the 
attention  of  Congress  to  this  subject,  from  a 
conviction  that  it  was  one  of  much  more  im- 
portance than  was  generally  imagined.  He 
was  sensible  that  there  were  but  two  ways  by 
which  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
could  protect  itself  against  the  destruction  of 
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all  that  valuable  timber,  and  the  consequent 
embarrassments  it  would  produce  to  the  nation. 
The  one  was  by  a  speedy  adjustment  of  all  the 
private  claims  derived  from  foreign  Govern- 
ments in  Louisiana  and  Florida,  and  some  more 
effectual  provisions  for  the  preservation  of  this 
timber  on  the  public  lands,  after  the  private  is 
separated  from  the  public  lands ;  and  the  other 
is  by  forming  plantations  for  the  supply  of  it 
for  future  emergencies  when  that  on  the  public 
domain  shall  be  destroyed.  The  live-oak,  said 
Mr.  W.,  is  believed  only  to  be  found,  at  least 
in  any  quantity,  along  the  sea-coast  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  south  of  latitude  34.  It  is  the  most 
valuable  wood  used  in  ship  building,  being 
nearly  equal  to  the  teak  in  durability  and 
strength,  and  much  superior  in  buoyancy.  For 
timbers  of  ships  of  war,  it  is  universally  admit- 
ted to  be  the  most  valuable.  The  British  Gov- 
ernment is  so  sensible  of  this,  that  I  am  credi- 
bly informed,  that  they  have  actually  at  this 
moment  agents  engaged  in  the  Southern  States 
and  in  Florida,  in  purchasing  and  shipping  live 
oak  to  England,  cut  to  moulds  in  the  shape  of 
knees,  heart-hooks,  stern-posts,  &c.  Acts  of 
Congress  have  been  repeatedly  passed,  for  the 
preservation  of  this  valuable  wood,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  the  quantity  is  rapidly  dimin- 
ishing, even  in  Florida,  which  appears  to  be  its 
favorite  region.  A  wise  policy,  that  does  not 
confine  its  views  to  the  present  moment,  but 
looks  to  the  future,  requires  of  us  not  ouly  an 
attention  to  the  immediate  and  passing  interests 
of  the  day,  but  also  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
future  benefits  of  our  country.  An  English 
gentleman,  Evelyn,  is  now  considered  one  of 
the  greatest  benefactors  of  the  English  nation, 
for  having,  a  century  ago,  suggested  and  exe- 
cuted an  extensive  plantation  of  the  English 
Navy  oak,  and,  if  rightly  informed,  these  plan- 
tations now  form  a  part  of  the  permanent  pol- 
icy of  that  great  nation. 

The  growth  of  live-oak  is  extremely  rapid ; 
being  an  evergreen,  it  is  scarcely  ever  inter- 
rupted ;  at  twenty-five  years  of  age  it  becomes 
sufficiently  large  for  most  purposes  of  ship 
building.  It  grows  everywhere  in  our  light 
sandy  soil,  and  all  that  would  be  necessary,  af- 
ter transplanting,  would  be  to  keep  the  fires 
out  of  the  tract  selected  for  the  purpose.  That 
this  is  no  visionary  idea,  I  will  mention  that 
the  suggestion  was  thrown  out  by  one  of  the 
most  practical  and  experienced  officers  of  our 
Kavy,  the  President  of  the  Navy  Board,  on  his 
visit  to  Florida,  and  it  will  not  be  thought  triv- 
ial, when  it  is  known  that  the  late  Emperor  of 
Russia  ordered  his  agent  to  send  him  two  bar- 
rels of  the  live-oak  acorns,  for  the  purpose  of 
attempting  plantations  in  the  southern  part  of 
his  dominions.  One  hundred  acres  would  con- 
tain two  thousand  trees,  which  might  be  plant- 
ed near  the  Navy  Yard  at  Pensacola.  The 
land  reserved  at  that  place  for  the  Navy  Yard 
abounds  with  young  trees,  and  the  ridge  in  the 
rear  of  the  yard  seems  to  be  peculiarly  adapted 
to  such  plantations.     As  the  country  is  now 


situated,  with  unadjusted  titles  covering  largo 
bodies  of  land,  some  good,  and  others  vicious, 
those  who  wish  to  cut  the  timber  can  do  so, 
and  plead  a  pretended  title,  which  shields  them 
from  punishment  because  it  is  filed  for  decision 
either  before  the  commissioners,  or  is  referred 
by  them  to  Congress,  where  experience,  melan- 
choly experience  proves,  they  are  laid  up  for 
years,  honest  and  dishonest  claims  all  rejected, 
not  by  any  decision,  but  by  delay,  and  a  failure 
to  ejamine  them.  As  the  subject  has  been  in- 
troduced to  the  consideration  of  Congress  by 
the  President,  and  has  been  referred  to  com- 
mittees in  both  Houses,  we  may  confidently 
hope  that  the  public  faith  of  the  nation  will  be 
redeemed  by  the  confirmation  of  valid  claims, 
and  that  the  public  domain  will  be  ascertained 
by  the  approval  of  the  good,  and  the  prompt 
rejection  of  vicious  and  fraudulent  claims, 
and  when  that  "  consummation,  most  devoutly 
to  be  wished,"  has  been  accomplished,  some 
decisive  and  energetic  measures  can  be  pro- 
posed and  executed  for  the  preservation  of  the 
public  timber ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  an  ex- 
periment can  be  made  without  expense  on  the 
reserves  for  the  Navy  Yard  at  Pensacola,  for 
the  plantation  and  cultivation  of  the  live-oak. 

Mr.  Ingham  said  that  he  considered  the  House 
as  indebted  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida,  for 
bringing  the  subject  to  its  notice ;  but  he  was 
satisfied  that  a  matter  of  so  much  importance 
could  not  have  been  neglected  by  the  Execu- 
tive, and  that  some  measures  had,  doubtless, 
been  taken  in  respect  to  it.  He,  therefore, 
moved  to  amend  the  resolution,  as  follows  : 

"And,  also,  inform  this  House  whether  any,  and 
if  any,  what,  measures  have  been  taken  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  same." 

Mr.  Cooke  agreed  in  the  importance  of  pre- 
serving this  valuable  timber;  but  believed  that 
there  was  already  a  law  upon  the  subject ;  and 
it  would  not  be  very  becoming  in  the  House  to 
inquire  of  any  Department  wliat  was  the  law 
of  the  land  on  this,  or  any  other  subject.  AU 
private  individuals  were  supposed,  and  bound, 
to  know  the  law — ^much  more  the  members  of 
the  Legislature  itself. 

Mr.  Ingham  said,  in  reply,  that  his  amend- 
ment did  not  propose  to  inquire  whether  any 
law  existed,  but  what  measures  had  been  taken, 
by  any  authority  whatever,  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  White  explained.  The  law  does  exist ; 
but  it  requires  that  the  timber  districts  to  be 
guarded  must  be  made  known  by  proclamation, 
and  the  lands  he  referred  to  had  not  been  pro- 
claimed. They  were  not  recognized  as  public 
lands,  because  there  were  claimants  who  pro- 
fessed to  hold  title  to  them ;  and  though  it  was 
probable  that  these  titles  would  turn  out  to  bo 
vicious,  yet,  in  the  meanwhile,  these  claims 
prevented  the  lands  from  being  treated  as  pub- 
lic, and  from  thi-ee  to  four  hundred  persons 
were  upon  them,  constantly,  engaged  in  cutting 
the  timber.  "When  questioned,  or  called  to  an 
account,  they  shielded  themselves  under  their 
claims. 
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The  resolution,  as  amended,  was  then  agreed 


Monday,  January  15. 
Polar  Expedition. 

Mr.  WoETniNGTON  said,  that  ho  was  request- 
ed to  present  the  memorial  of  a  number  of  re- 
spectable citizens,  inhabiting  the  western  part 
of  Maryland.  He  would  state,  in  a  few  words, 
the  objects  of  the  memorialists. 

At  this  enlightened  period,  when  Great  Brit' 
nin,  France,  and  Russia,  were  pushing  their 
nautical  and  inland  discoveries  in  every  direc- 
tion, this  nation,  notwithstanding  its  advanta- 
geous position  on  the  globe,  its  immense  re- 
sources, and  the  skill  of  its  seamen,  looked  on 
with  folded  arms,  and  without  in  the  least  par- 
ticipating in  their  spirited  enterprises.  13ut 
the  memorialists  im-ite  particularly,  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress  to  a  thorough  exploration  of 
our  northwest  coast,  and  to  an  expedition  to 
be  fitted  out  to  extend  our  knowledge  of  the 
frozen  region  of  the  Antarctic  Circle.  The  first 
of  these  propositions,  Mr.  "W.  presumed,  was 
predicated  on  the  Message  of  the  President  at 
the  late  session  of  Congress ;  and  the  second, 
on  the  recent  theories  of  Captain  Symmes  and 
others  on  concentric  spheres,  and  the  concavity 
of  the  earth.  The  exploration  of  the  north- 
west coast,  the  memorialists  considered,  said 
Mr.  "W.,  an  import.ant  object.  Whilst  other  na- 
tions are  acquiring  fame  by  their  discoveries, 
and  perpetuating  the  names  of  their  great  men, 
by  calling  the  discovered  countries  after  them, 
we  could  boast  of  nothing  in  this  field,  but 
were  indebted  almost  exclusively,  for  a  knowl- 
edge of  our  own  continent,  to  the  genius  and 
enterprise  of  foreigners.  On  the  second  prop- 
osition, said  Mr.  AV.,  the  memorialists,  no  doubt, 
conceived  the  recent  theory  of  an  aperture  at 
the  poles,  and  the  concavity  of  the  earth,  not 
more  difficult  of  belief  to  the  present  age,  and 
would  meet  with  less  resistance,  than  the  sys- 
tems of  Copernicus  and  others  encountered,  from 
the  bigotry  and  persecution  of  the  clergy,  and 
the  influence  of  Aristotle  in  the  schools. 

A  polar  basin  is  becoming  familiar  to  the 
learned ;  and  the  same  degree  of  heat  at  the 
poles,  as  at  the  equator,  when  the  sun  is  at  the 
solstitial  points,  is  an  idea  long  since  entertained. 
It  is  probable  these  facts  have  given  birth  to 
the  recent  theories  I  have  mentioned ;  and,  as 
navigators  have  sailed  as  far  north  as  eighty- 
two  degrees,  and  some  say,  eighty-four,  the 
memorialists  wish  the  ejEpedition  fitted  out  by 
the  Government,  after  exploring  our  own  coast, 
to  proceed  to  the  south,  as  no  navigator  has 
been  able  to  penetrate  in  that  direction,  farther 
than,  he  believed,  for  he  spoke  from  recollec- 
tion, seventy-two  degrees.  On  looking  over 
the  memorial,  he  said,  he  perceived  the  names 
of  gentlemen  of  great  respectability,  and  of 
considerable  scientific  attainments,  and  he, 
therefore,  conceived  it  due  to  them,  to  offer 
the  few  observations  he  had  submitted. 


The  petition  was  received  and  committed. 
Indian  Land  Titles  in  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Conway  offered  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 
be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  ejc- 
tinguishing  the  Choctaw  title  to  lands,  in  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Haii-e  said,  that  he  did  not  know  that 
he  should  be  willing  to  oppose  a  resolution  of 
this  character ;  but  a  bill  was  about  to  be  called 
np  by  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  which 
provided  for  the  gradual  removal  of  the  Indi- 
ans west  of  the  Mississippi,  with  the  effect  of 
which,  he  thought  the  resolution  calculated  to 
interfere.  If  the  Indians,  whom  it  is  the  purpose 
of  Government  to  remove  from  the  eastern  side 
of  the  river,  shall  see  that  any  part  of  the  Ter- 
ritory proposed  as  their  abode  on  the  west  side 
of  it,  are  already  about  to  be  sold  by  the  United 
States,  the  effect  will  be  to  fix  their  determina- 
tion not  to  remove,  but  to  remain  in  their  pres- 
ent settlements.  The  resolution,  he  thought, 
was  calculated  to  occasion  to  the  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs  trouble  that  was  unnecessary. 
No  doubt,  it  was  interesting  to  the  people  of 
Arkansas,  that  the  Indian  title  to  lands  on 
the  west  of  the  river  should  be  extinguished; 
but  it  was  the  interest  and  the  wish  of  the  Gov- 
ernment that  they  should  be  removed  thither 
— it  ought,  therefore,  to  do  nothing,  and  to 
sanction  nothing,  which  might  have  a  tenden- 
cy to  fix  the  Indians  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river,  where  they  believed  their  possessions 
were  secure,  by  rendering  insecure  the  pros- 
pect of  possession  to  the  west.  He  moved, 
therefore,  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  table, 
but  withdrew  the  motion  at  the  request  of 

Mr.  CoNWAT,  who  said  he  had  no  intention 
or  wish  to  produce  the  smallest  embarrassment. 
He  knew,  and  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
well  knew,  that  there  were  many  white  persons 
who  had  settled  on  the  lands  in  question,  be- 
fore they  were  set  apart — and  if  the  Indian  title 
to  these  lands  could  be  extinguished,  the  land 
can  then  be  sold  without  impediment.  The  bill 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 
covered  the  entire  subject,  and  he  was  desirous 
that,  when  that  bill  would  come  up  for  discus- 
sion in  Committee  of  the  "Whole,  the  com- 
mittee might  have  the  whole  subject  in  its  pos- 
session ;  he  wished  this  as  an  advantage  to  the 
cause  of  the  bill,  and  not  as  an  impediment  to 
its  passage. 

Mr.  Hailk  insisted  on  the  ground  he  had  he- 
fore  taken,  and  renewed  his  motion  to  lay  the 
resolution  on  the  table. 

The  motion  was  negatived,  and  then  the  res- 
olution was  agreed  to  by  the  House. 


■Wednesday,  January  IT. 
Tariff  of  Duties  on  Woollen  Goods. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Mallaet,  the  House  then 
resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  Whola 
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on  the  state  of  the  Union,  Mr.  Btjohanan  in  the 
chair,  and  took  up  the  bill  "  for  the  alteration 
of  the  acts  imposing  duties  on  imports." 

Mr.  Mallaby  said  he  would  present  a  view 
of  the  subject,  which  had  been  pressed  upon 
the  consideration  of  Congress  by  memorials 
from  different  parts  of  the  United  States.  It 
involved  the  interests  of  thousands,  and  to  a 
vast  amount.  These  memorialists  were  from 
the  agricultural  as  well  as  from  the  manufactur- 
ing interests,  representing  their  condition,  and 
asking  most  earnestly  the  interposition  of  Gov- 
ernment in  their  favor.  "Without  further  pre- 
face, he  would  advance  to  the  subject.  In  the 
first  place,  he  would  endeavor  to  ascertain  the 
interest  depending  upon  the  present  question. 
He  would  not  be  minute  in  details,  yet  would 
explain  the  general  calculations  which  have  led 
to  the  result  to  which  he  had  arrived.  He  had 
no  doubt,  from  the  information  given  to  the 
committee,  that  the  amount  of  capital  invested 
in  the  woollen  manufacture,  could  not  be  less 
than  forty  millions  of  dollars.  He  had  taken 
pains  to  obtain,  as  far  as  practicable,  certain 
facts,  in  preference  to  a  dependence  on  general 
opinions  or  estimates.  When  particular  facts 
were  obtained,  they  became  data  upon  which  a 
result  might  be  produced  with  sufBcient  cer- 
tainty. It  appeared,  from  actual  examination, 
that,  east  of  the  Connecticut  River,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, excepting  one  or  two  establishments 
west,  the  capital  actually  invested,  was  upwards 
of  five  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars.  Berkshire 
is  said  to  have  a  million.  It  was  probable  from 
this,  that  the  whole  in  manufactures,  was  at 
least  eight  millions.  From  all  information  that 
could  be  obtained  from  all  other  quarters  of  the 
Union,  the  capital  thus  stated  was  one-fifth  of 
all  the  remainder.  Forty  millions  might  be 
considered  the  amount  in  the  United  States. 
Gentlemen  can  judge  for  themselves.  TVe  can 
thus  arrive  at  sufiicient  certainty  for  all  practi- 
cal purposes.  This  capital  of  eight  millions 
employs  twelve  thousand  persons,  making  six 
thousand  at  least  now  engaged  in  the  woollen 
trade  of  the  United  States.  This  is  the  manu- 
facturing interest. 

Next  he  would  present,  in  the  same  manner, 
the  value  of  the  agricultural  interest.  In  the 
first  place,  he  would  consider  the  flocks  of  the 
United  States.  Many  had  estimated  the  num- 
ber of  sheep  at  fifteen  millions.  In  1825,  the 
number  in  the  State  of  New  York  was  ascer- 
tained to  be  3,496,000.  Now  he  considered 
that  it  might  be  four  millions.  Considering  the ' 
great  numbers  in  New  England,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,  and  "West  Virginia,  he 
might  take  the  number  in  New  York  as  one- 
fourth  ;  this  would  give  sixteen  millions  in  the 
United  States.  Gentlemen  could  form  their 
own  estimate.  The  number  mentioned  might 
be  too  high  or  too  low.  It  was  sufficient  to  an- 
swer the  great  object  in  view.  He  considered 
that  ten  millions  were  added  from  the  demands 
of  the  wooUen  manufactures  by  the  manufac- 
turing institutions  of  the  country.  In  estimating 


the  value,  it  was  to  be  considered  that  the  manu- 
facturer had  been  the  cause  of  adding  to  the  value 
of  the  fiocks  of  the  country.  It  has  been  a  great 
object  among  the  rulers  of  the  most  enlightened 
nations  of  Europe,  to  secure  to  themselves  the 
best  blood  of  that  valuable  race  of  animals.  It 
was  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished and  intelligent  citizens  of  this  nation. 
"We  know  that  immense  pains  have  been  taken 
to  improve  it  here.  The  best  of  the  Saxony 
an*  Spanish  breeds  had  been  introduced,  at 
great  expense,  by  the  most  patriotic  individuals 
of  this  country.  Mr.  M.  then  estimated  the 
ten  millions  at  two  dollars  each,  and  considered 
it  a  low  estimate,  if  any  encouragement  existed 
for  the  raw  material.  This  would  make  the 
value  of  flocks  in  the  United  States  dependent 
upon  the  manufacturer  to  the  amount  of  twenty 
millions  of  dollars. 

By  exact  returns  from  establishments  having 
5,683,000  dollars  capital,  it  appears  they  con- 
sume 5,985,000  lbs.  of  wool.  40,000,000  dol- 
lars would  require  above  40,000,000  lbs.  of  the 
raw  material.  But  suppose  it  only  30,000,000 
lbs.  this  would,  at  35  cents  per  lb.,  be  above 
10,000,000  dollars.  Next,  Mi-.  M.  estimated 
the  landed  interest  devoted  to  the  use  of  flocks 
in  the  United  States,  dependent  on  the  manu- 
facturer. He  allowed  four  to  the  acre.  This 
would  require  2,500,000 :  at  eight  dollars  per 
acre,  this  would  be  20,000,000  dollars.  He  had 
taken  pains  to  ascertain  the  value  of  land  in 
different  States,  thus  used.  Taking  New  Eng- 
land, New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,  he 
thought  the  value  he  had  estimated  not  too 
high.  Gentlemen  could  correct  him  if  in  error. 
The  result  was,  that  the  agricultural  interest 
had  at  least  40,000,000  dollars  involved  in  the 
question  of  protecting  the  domestic  manufactur- 
ing interest.  The  capital  of  both  interests,  then, 
amounted  to  80,000,000  dollars. 

Mr.  M.  said  he  would  next  advert  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  wool-growing  to  this  country.  It 
gave  a  value  to  hills  and  mountains :  remote 
sections  of  the  nation,  now  removed  from  navi- 
gable rivers  and  good  roads,  would  be  rendered 
valuable.  Nothing  else  could  be  produced  that 
would  pay  transportation  to  market.  No  arti- 
cle could  be  produced  so  valuable  as  wool,  in 
proportion  to  its  weight.  Those  portions  of 
New  England,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
and  "West  Virginia,  which  are  of  little  value  for 
grain,  would  become  profitable — -valuable,  could 
this  great  staple  have  a  market.  Some  of  the 
best  flocks  in  the  United  States  are  in  "Western 
Virginia.  It  has  already  found  its  way  to  New 
York  and  Boston,  and  found  a  valuable  market. 

As  it  regards  the  other  great  employments 
of  the  nation,  it  does  not  interfere.  All  our 
markets  are  now  filled  to  overflowing  with  agri- 
cultural products.  So  much  of  capital  as  has 
been  stated,  is  added  to  the  landed  interest. 
So  much  for  that  great  interest  immediately 
dependent  for  its  principal  value  on  manufac- 
tures ! 

Allow  me  now,  said  Mr.  Mallaet,  to  show 
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bow  much  other  brandies  of  agriculture  are 
intcrt'stud.  lie  asked  the  candid  attention  of 
geutlcuien  from  tlio  Middle  and  Southern  States 
— ho  would  ask  the  farmers  in  the  House,  to 
notice  the  statements  he  was  about  to  make — 
he  thought  it  deserving  of  consideration,  how- 
ever gentlemen  might  differ  as  to  the  conclusion 
which  he  might  draw.  It  is  ascertained,  as  one 
fact,  that,  in  one  manufactory,  where  260  persons 
are  employed,  above  300  barrels  of  flour  were 
consumed  in  the  year  1820.  This  was  obtained 
from  New  York,  and  Petersburg,  Va.,  and  in- 
termediate ports.  Again :  There  were  Imported 
into  Boston  in  1826,  281,000  barrels ;  of  this, 
72,177  were  exported,  leaving  209,704  for  con- 
sumption. Mr.  M.  said  he  had  taken  much 
pains  to  ascertain- the  quantity  imported  into 
other  ports  of  New  England.  Gentlemen  well 
informed,  those  concerned  in  the  trade,  had  es- 
timated that  the  quantity  imported  into  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
could  not  be  less  than  three  times  more  than 
was  imported  into  Boston.  Providence  afford- 
ed a  vast  market.  A  great  amount  ascended 
the  Connecticut  Eiver,  into  the  centre  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Mr.  M.  said  he  had  estimated  that 
twice  as  much  was  imported  into  all  the  re- 
mainder of  New  England  as  was  into  Boston. 
This  would  give  629,000  barrels  for  domestic 
use  in  that  section  of  the  Union.  Gentlemen 
will  decide  whether  this  estimate  is  over-rated. 
The  value  at  $S  50  per  barrel,  amounts  to 
3,480,000  dollars.  Mr.  M.  said  he  requested 
gentlemen  to  notice  from  whence  this  supply 
was  derived.  lie  then  produced  a  statement, 
from  whence  it  appeared  that  119,202  barrels 
were  received  from  Baltimore,  91,000  from 
Virginia.  This  he  asked  gentlemen  to  notice. 
The  remainder  was  from  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, and  the  rest  of  the  coast.  Deducting  the 
average  am  ou-nt  from  Boston,  would  leave71, 000 
barrels  of  Virginia  flour  for  New  England,  now 
imported  into  the  single  port  of  Boston.  If 
this  is  one-third.  New  England  consumes  of 
Virginia  flour  213,000  barrels — worth  over  a 
million  of  dollars.  These  are  facts  well  worthy 
of  consideration  by  the  farmers  of  Virginia. 
•IIow  was  this  amount  of  agricultural  produce 
obtained  ?  By  what  means  was  payment 
made  ?  lie  said  he  would  leave  the  answer  to 
be  made  by  every  gentleman  for  himself. 

Again :  There  was  imported  into  Boston,  in 
the  month  of  December  last,  80,000  bushels  of 
corn  from  the  Southern  and  Middle  States.  In 
proportion  to  the  estimate  for  flour,  the  amount 
would  be  almost  beyond  relief  Gentlemen, 
from  the  facts  stated,  will  make  their  own  de- 
ductions. Now,  said  Mr.  M.,  examine  the  ex- 
ports of  flour  to  Europe.  They  will  be  found 
not  to  exceed,  in  1825,  56,675  barrels.  New 
England  consumes,  as  we  have  seen,  629,000. 
We  exported,  in  1825,  to  all  parts  of  the  world, 
813,000,  and  in  1826,  853,000  barrels.  Again  r 
In  1825,  we  exported  to  the  British  West  Indies, 
114,000  bbls. ;  to  Cuba,  109,000 ;  and  to  Brazil, 
134,000.     These  foreign  exportations  we  con- 


sidered as  of  wonderful  importance,.  We  send 
now  and  then  a  cargo  of  flour  to  Valparaiso 
and  Lima.  The  arrival — the  price — high  or 
low,  is  reported  through  the  nation,  as  if  its 
fate  :was  involved.  But  the  steady,  silent,  val- 
uable market  of  New  England,  attracts  no  pub- 
lic attention.  Annihilate  this  great  market, 
said  Mr.  M.,  and  the  immense  quantity  there 
consumed,  to  the  quantity  which  would  be  left, 
let  the  eflTeots  which  would  certainly  follow,  be 
experienced  by  the  fanner  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  it  would  seem  that  conviction  must 
take  place,  that  the  New  England  market  was 
of  immense  advantage.  Destroy  the  manufac- 
turing interest,  and  conviction  of  this  would 
press  on  the  farmer  with  irresistible  force.  The 
means  of  the  North  to  purchase  would  at  once 
cease,  and  the  people  would  provide  for  them- 
selves in  a  diflTerent  way. 

Allow  me  to  make  a  remark  as  applicable  to 
our  own  policy.  We  have,  on  one  occasion, 
at  least,  been  carried  away  by  these  doctrines  of 
free  trade.  We  have  held  out  proffers  of  reci- 
procity in  trade  and  navigation :  Why  ?  The 
world  knows.  We  have  attained  that  skill  in 
navigation,  that  we  can  meet  any  nation  on  the 
ocean.  AVe  now  very  boldly  offer  reciprocity. 
This  is  brought  too  often  to  bear  on  other  in- 
terests. Why  do  we  offer  reciprocity  in  navi- 
gation? Because  we  are  confident  that  we  can 
successfully  meet  any  x)ther  nation.  But  sup- 
pose the  navigation  of  other  nations  was  crowd- 
ing our  ports — that  our  ships  were  useless  in 
our  harbors — should  we  then  be  so  warm  advo^ 
cates  of  reciprocity  in  navigation  ?  Why  not, 
on  the  present  emergency,  allow  British  ships 
to  bring  from  England  here,  pass  on  to  the 
West  Indies,  return  with  cargoes,  and  then  re- 
turn to  England  again  ?  It  may  be  cheaper  ? 
My  answer  is  ready.  I  would  protect  our  nav- 
igation, because  a  foreign  rival  has  attempted 
to  arrest  its  prosperity.  The  interest  and  repu- 
tation of  our  country  demands  it.  The  same 
protection  should  be  equally  afforded  to  all  the 
great  interests  of  the  nation.  This  is  the  same 
reason  that  protection  should  be  given  to  the 
fabric  you  wear,  as  to  the  vessel  that  is  used  to 
bring  to  us  the  articles  of  use.  Then,  sir,  said 
Mr.  M.,  let  us  protect  all  the  great  interests  of 
the  country  that  promote  our  independence, 
our  safety,  our  prosperity — navigation,  com- 
merce, manufactures,  and  agriculture. 

In  conformity  to  these  views,  Mr.  M.  said  he 
would  present  a  few  remarks,  as  to  the  partic- 
ular provisions  of  the  bill.  It  was  believed  it 
would  give  additional  security  to  the  manufac- 
turer, and  be  perfectly  compatible  with  the  best 
interests  of  the  nation. 

The  first  minimum  in  the  hill  is  placed  at 
forty  cents  the  square  yard.  On  narrow  cloths, 
which  cost  thirty  cents  the  running  yard,  a  duty 
is  now  levied  of  7^  cents.  A  square  yard,  at 
the  same  rate,  10  cents.  At  a  minimum  forty 
cents  the  square  yard,  this  will  be  ISfV  cents; 
the  difference  about  3J  on  the  square  yard.  It 
is  thought  this  calculation  is  correct.    Gentle-, 
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men  -will  examine  for  themselves.  Flannels,  at 
twenty-five  cents  per  running  yard  at  present, 
pay  a  duty  of  8^^  cents.  Square  yard  13^^ 
cents.  DiflFerence,  2/3-  cents.  "Whatever  may 
he  the  extra  cost,  we  may  be  well  assured  that 
the  manufacturing  establishments  of  the  coun- 
try are  now  ready,  in  the  shortest  period,  to 
supply  the  market. 

Narrow  cloths,  costing  about  $1  Y5,  will 
come  under  the  operation  of  the  minimum  of 
$2  50.  It  will  operate  as  the  price  descends. 
The  effect  will  be  a  heavy  duty  on  the  lowest. 
Not  a  greater  duty,  however,  than  was  imposed 
on  cottons,  with  reference  to  the  average  price 
of  the  fabric.  On  this  point,  Mr.  M.  said  he 
was  not  precise.  It  embraced  a  fabric  that  could 
be  at  once  produced.  The  raw  material  on 
hand ;  machinery  idle ;  activity  infused  into 
that  now  in  operation ;  would  soon  fill  the 
market  at  the  lowest  price,  if  the  manufacturer 
be  sure  that  the  foreigner  would  not  inundate 
the  market,  under  the  influence  of  the  "tac- 
tics "  of  the  foreign  trade.  Feeling  confident 
that  such  would  be  the  result,  he  was  decidedly 
and  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  the  provision 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  country. 

The  minimum  of  four  dollars  would  reach 
another  class  equally  entitled  to  protection,  and 
could  be  produced  and  afforded  at  fair  and  rea- 
sonable rates.  The  duty  would  be  applied  as 
far  as  it  reached,  and  it  was  thought  it  would 
make  a  proper  average  as  far  as  regarded  the 
fabric  in  general.  As  far  as  the  bill  went,  it 
would  tend  to  give  stability  to  the  manufac- 
ture, prevent,  in  a  good  degree,  the  frauds  now 
practised,  and,  above  all,  give  a  solid  protec- 
tion. It  was  true,  precision  could  not  be  at- 
tained, but  no  danger  could  be  apprehended. 
As  it  regarded  the  additional  and  progressive 
duty  on  wool,  Mr.  M.  observed  that  it  might  be 
considered  as  in  violation  of  the  maxim  that  a 
raw  material  ought  not  to  be  taxed  by  a  manu- 
facturing nation.  England,  it  was  true,  had 
reduced  the  duty  of  sixpence  sterling  per  pound, 
to  one  penny.  But  we  must  bear  in  mind,  with 
that  duty  she  imported  wool  to  a  great  amount. 
In  1821,  16,605,000  lbs.  weight. 

1S22,  19,058,000         " 

1823,  19,366,000    " 

1824,  22,558,000    " 

It  is  e%Tdent  that  England  cannot  produce 
the  quantity,  nor  can  she  the  quality  of  wool 
demanded  by  her  manufacturers.  It  may  also 
be  remarked  that  she  commands  the  ocean. 
She  is  secure  of  supply.  The  United  States  are 
differently  placed.  They  can  supply  the  raw 
material  to  any  extent.  The  best  wool  can  be 
grown.  The  safety  of  the  manufacturer  re- 
quires that  the  raw  material  should  be  produced 
at  home.  In  case  of  war  or  hostile  policy,  her 
dependence  on  a  foreign  supply  would  at  once 
be  her  ruin.  To  produce  it  at  home,  as  was 
before  remarked,  is  so  much  addition  to  the 
value  of  the  farming  interest,  and  no  detriment 
in  any  other.  The  supply  can  be,  will  be,  fur- 
nished.   By  adding  to  the  duty,  the  farmer  will 


have  confidence  in  the  market,  will  fear  no  hos- 
tile attempts  from  abroad,  and  will  rapidly  add 
to  his  fiocks. 

As  to  the  last  section  which  provides  for  a 
duty  on  wool  imported  on  the  skin,  Mr.  M. 
said  that  such  wool  had  been  admitted  free  of 
charge.  Such  a  permission  was  not  intended 
by  any  laws.  It  had  been  done.  Difference 
of  opinion  had  existed  on  the  subject ;  it  seem- 
ed to  be  proper  that  a  provision  for  imposing  a 
du^  should  be  made, 

Mr.  Cambeeleng  said  it  was  not  his  purpose 
to  reply  to  the  gentleman  from  Vermont,  (Mr. 
Mallaet,)  but  that  he  rose  merely  to  move  that 
the  committee  rise.  "When  the  proper  time  ar- 
rived for  vindicating  the  principles  of  free  trade, 
he  trusted  that  he  should  be  able  to  prove  that 
they  were  of  American,  and  not  of  British  ori- 
gin— that  they  were  best  suited  to  our  condi- 
tion and  institutions — and  that  we  treated 
British  principles  as  we  did  British  manufac- 
tures :  we  adopted  them  when  it  was  for  our 
interest  to  do  so,  and  we  rejected  them  when 
it  was  not.  In  moving  for  the  committee  to 
rise,  it  was  not  with  any  view  of  addressing  the 
committee  to-morrow  ;  it  was,  that,  when  the 
motion  should  be  again  made  to  go  into  Com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House  on  this  bill,  the 
House  should  refuse  at  least  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  till  gentlemen  had  an  opportunity  of  in- 
forming themselves  as  to  the  true  character  of 
the  bill — he  should  be  more  gratified,  if  the 
House  should  refuse  to  do  so  altogether. 

Mr.  C.  said  he  would  now  merely  state  the 
reasons  why  he  was  unwilling  this  morning  to 
go  into  the  Committee  of  the  "Whole  on  the 
state  of  the  Union,  to  take  this  bill  into  consid- 
eration. He  conceived  the  bill  to  be  of  the 
highest  importance — it  was  certainly  one  of  the 
most  important  measures,  in  relation  to  our 
tariff,  that  had  ever  been  proposed.  It  was  re- 
ported on  the  10th  instant — printed  but  four 
days  since,  without  any  report  whatever,  and 
it  proposed  substantially,  to  prohibit,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  the  mass  of  woollen  manufac- 
tures. Yet,  notwithstanding  its  importance, 
and  this  rapid  progress  of  the  bill,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Manufactures  had 
deemed  it  proper  to  call  our  attention  to  this 
important  measure,  when  the  members  (with 
the  exception  of  the  committee  to  which  he 
belonged)  were  utterly  ignorant  of  the  effect 
of  the  bill — and  before  there  had  been  time  to 
receive  any  information  of  its  practical  opera- 
tion even  from  the  City  of  New  York.  He 
confessed  himself  ignorant  of  the  effect  of  the 
bill  in  detail,  and  had  hoped  that  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  would  have  given  that  jjrecise 
information  which  was  required,  in  proposing  so 
important  a  measure. 

The  gentleman  had  given  us  much  valuable 
information.  He  had  told  us  how  many  sheep 
we  had  in  the  country,  and  how  many  millions 
we  had  invested  in  the  manufacture  of  wool- 
lens; how  much  we  had  exported,  and  how 
much  we  had  imported ;  what  the  Chancellor 
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of  the  Exchequer  had  said,  &c.,  &c.  He 
thanked  the  gentleman  for  hig  able  speech,  and 
valuable  statistical  information ;  but,  with  all 
deference  to  the  gentleman  from  Vermont,  he 
had  not  given  us  the  very  information  which 
we  most  wanted — ^he  had  not  touched  the  very 
point  about  -which  we  wished  to  be  infoi-med — 
lie  had  not  told  us  how  much  it  was  proposed 
to  increase  the  duty  on  woollen  manufactures. 
Mr.  0.  said  he  did  not  pretend  thoroughly  to 
understand  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  but  he 
would  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to 
one  part  of  it.  [Mr.  0.  here  read  from  the 
bill,  part  of  a  section,  which  provided,  that  all 
woollens  of  over  forty  cents,  and  under  two 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  value  In  the  foreign 
country,  should  be  deemed  to  have  cost  two 
dollars  and  fifty  cents,  upon  which  valuation 
the  duty  should  be  charged.]  The  elfect  of 
this  provision  would  be  to  multiply  the  duty 
every  time  the  value  was  multiplied;  and  an 
article  of  the  value  of  forty-one  cents  the 
square  yard,  being  valued  at  two  dollars  and 
fifty  cents,  would  pay  six  times  the  duty  of 
thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent,  ad  valo- 
rem: in  short,  nnder  this  disguise,  it  would  be 
charged  with  a  duty  of  two  hundred  per  cent. 
The  gentleman  froin  Vermont  might,  perhaps, 
understand  this  provision  of  the  bill ;  but  he 
believed  very  few  members  were  aware  that 
under  it  almost  the  entire  mass  of  woollen 
manufactures  consumed  in  the  country  would 
be  prohibited — absolutely  prohibited.  It  would 
not  touch  manufactures  of  a  fine  quality ;  but 
it  would  touch  that  large  amount  of  woollen 
manufactures  consumed  by  the  laborers,  the 
mechanics,  the  farmers,  and  the  mariners  of  the 
country — nay,  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  in  every  section  of  the 
country — except,  indeed,  those  60,000  or  70,000 
persons,  who,  by  the  account  of  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont,  were  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  woollens.  The  bill  would  fall  heavily 
upon  the  consumers  of  woollens  throughout 
the  United  States. 

It  was  not,  however,  Mr.  0.  said,  his  inten- 
tion to  enter  upon  the  merits  of  the  bill.  He 
was  merely  stating  a  few  reasons  why  it  was 
not  expedient,  at  this  time,  to  consider  this 
question.  It  was  not  a  time  to  tamper  with 
our  tariff  when  our  revenue  was  declining. 
Besides,  gentlemen  must  be  perfectly  aware 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  touch  this  sub- 
ject without  reviving  the  whole  question  of 
our  tariff.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  we 
should  be  called  upon  to  pass  this  prohibitory 
act  for  the  benefit  of  the  woollen  manufacturers 
of  New  England,  without  calling  forth  ap- 
plications, equally  well-founded,  from  other 
branches  of  industry  in  other  quarters  of  the 
country.  There  would  be  quite  as  much  rea- 
son for  Pennsylvania  to  ask  for  an  increase  of 
the  duty  on  bar  iron ;  and  were  he  a  Eepresent- 
ative  from  Pennsylvania,  upon  the  principle  of 
"  reciprocity  of  injuries  " — ^if  this  prohibition 
of  woollens  were  persisted  in  by  New  England, 


he  would  propose  doubling  the  duty  on  bar 
iron — there  was  full  as  much  reason,  if  there 
was  any  at  all  in  either,  in  the  one  as  in  the 
other  proposition.  Gentlemen  must  be  also 
aware,  that,  if  this  question  was  once  opened, 
we  should  go  from  one  article  to  another,  as 
we  did  on  a  former  occasion ;  from  woollen 
manufactures  to  bar  iron ;  from  bar  iron  to 
cotton  bagging;  and  as  we  were  then,  we 
should  be  again,  three  weeks,  as  it  was  said  by 
a  gentleman  on  that  occasion,  travelling  from 
Dundee  to  Inverness,  and  from  Inverness  to 
Dundee.  He  thought  we  had  had  quite  enough 
of  that,  and  that  this  was  not  a  time  to  revive 
the  question. 

In  short,  said  Mr.  0.,  the  question  is  simply 
this : — Our  woollen  manufacturers  find  them- 
selves in  a  paralyzed  condition,  with  a  large 
stock  of  their  manufactures  on  hand.  l"his 
branch  of  industry  is  precisely  in  the  same 
condition  that  we  find,  and  shall  always  find, 
every  other  branch  of  industry  in  the  country, 
after  a  reaction  of  trade.  It  is  not  only  the 
condition  of  the  woollen  manufacturer,  and  of 
every  other  branch  of  industry  in  our  country, 
but  of  every  branch  of  industry,  at  this  mo- 
ment, in  every  country  of  the  commercial 
world.  Our  woollen  manufacturers  have  in- 
creased the  capital  employed  in  their  business 
from  10,  as  they  themselves  say,  to  50  millions 
— they  have  speculated  largely  and  unwisely ; 
and  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  find  themselves 
with  an  immense  stock  of  woollen  manufac- 
tures on  their  hands,  which,  under  the  shield 
of  a  monopoly,  under  this  general  prohibition 
they  now  ask  for,  they  would  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  dispose  of  without  loss  to  them,  but  at 
the  expense  of  their  country.  Is  not  every 
branch  of  industry  in  our  country  in  the  same 
paralyzed  state?  Might  not  the  representa- 
tives of  every  branch  of  industry  make  the 
same  statement  as  to  its  prostrated  condition  ? 
Might  not  the  representatives  of  the  agricultu- 
ral portion  of  our  country,  tell  you  that  the 
farmer  has  one,  perhaps  two,  crops  of  wheat 
on  his  hands  unsold,  and  solicit  our  aid  to  re- 
lieve him  from  the  losses  arising  from  a  stag- 
nation of  trade  ?  But,  Mr.  C.  said,  he  rose  not 
to  engage  generally  in  the  debate.  If  the 
House  should  determine  seriously  to  consider 
this  question,  with  a  declining  revenue,  and  at 
this  session,  he  should  be  prepared  to  vindicate 
the  principles  of  free  trade,  which  he  had 
always  advocated.  He  hoped  it  would  not  be 
considered  at  all.  But,  at  all  events,  he  hoped 
gentlemen  would  at  least  give  the  House  time 
enough  to  understand  a  bill  which  proposed  to 
prohibit  the  importation  of  woollens  generally. 
He  moved  that  the  committee  now  rise. 

The  motion  prevailed,  and  the  committee 
rose  accordingly. 


Thtjbsdat,  January  18. 
The  Sedition  Law. 
Mr.  Hamilton,  who  had  yesterday  made  an 
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unsuccessful  attempt  to  have  the  resolutions 
considered  which  he  had  oflfered  on  the  2d 
January,  and  who  had  then  given  notice  that 
he  would  call  them  up  again  this  morning,  and 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  question  of 
consideration,  called  them  up  accordingly.  The 
resolutions  were  read,  in  the  following  words : 

"  Whereas  a  law  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Sedition  Law,  was  passed  by  Congress,  in 
1798,  which  in  its  principles  was  a  violation  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  in  its  enact- 
ments an  invasion  of  the  liberty  of  the  press :  And, 
whereas  divers  persons  were  indicted,  convicted, 
and  suffered  in  pecuniary  penalties  under  this  law — 

"Be  it  resolved,  That  it  is  incompatible  with  the 
character  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
to  have  its  Treasury  enriched  with  the  fruits  of  a 
violation  of  the  spirit  and  letter  of  its  constitution. 

"Be  it  therefore  resolved,  That  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means  be  directed  to  report  a  bill  to  this 
House,  which  shall  make  ample  provision  for  re- 
funding, with  lawful  interest,  to  all  persons  who  may 
have  suffered  in  pecuniary  penalties  under  the  said 
law,  of  July  14,  1798,  commonly  called  the  Sedition 
Law,  but  entitled  '  An  act  in  addition  to  an  act  for 
the  punishment  of  certain  crimes  against  the  United 
States,'  the  amounts  which  they  may  have  paid  to 
the  respective  marshals  of  the  district  courts  era- 
powered  to  levy  and  receive  the  said  fines ;  and,  in 
case  of  the  death,  or  absence  from  the  United  States, 
of  any  of  the  said  parties,  then  to  their  legal  repre- 
sentatives, or  to  such  person  or  persons  as  may  be 
duly  authorized  to  receive  the  same." 

The  question  on  consideration  was  put  hy 
the  Chair,  and  was  decided  hy  yeas  and  nays, 
T2  to  80. 

So  the  House  refused  now  to  consider  the 
resolutions. 

Sufferers  hy  Fire  at  Alexandria. 

Mr.  MixEE  moved  the  following  joint  reso- 
lution, viz : 

Resolved,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represent- 
atives, That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  ten  thousand 
dollars,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  appropriated,  to 
be  paid  out  of  any  money,  not  otherwise  appropria- 
ted, in  the  Treasury,  to  be  expended,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  pur- 
chase food,  clothing,  and  other  articles  of  indispensa- 
ble necessity,  for  the  relief  of  the  unfortunate  suffer- 
ers by  the  destructive  fire  at  Alexandria. 

Mr.  M.  said  that  it  was  known  to  aU  the 
House  that  the  City  of  Alexandria  was  at  this 
moment  hurning,  and  that  a  oonsiderahle  por- 
tion of  it  would,  from  appearance,  he  con- 
sumed. What  was  the  extent  of  the  desolation 
he  could  not  now  know ;  hut  it  was  but  too 
certain  that  there  must  he,  ere  night,  many 
houseless  and  homeless  families,  whose  situa- 
tion required  immediate  relief.  He  had,  there- 
fore introduced  the  resolution  with  a  view  to 
meet  their  distressing  condition  as  speedily  as 
possible. 

Mr.  DwiGHT  suggested  to  the  honorable 
mover  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  with- 
draw the  resolution  for  the  present,  until  the 
extent  of  the  injury  should  be  more  fully  as- 


certained. The  House,  when  it  was  in  posses- 
sion of  all  the  facts,  could  better  apportion 
their  relief  to  the  case. 

Mr.  MrfTEE  declined  complying  with  the  sug- 
gestion of  his  friend  from  Massachusetts,  and 
moved  for  the  second  reading  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Wood,  of  New  York,  hoped  the  gentle- 
man would  not  press  the  second  reading,  but 
would  consent  to  withdraw  the  resolution.  It 
was  certainly  premature,  and  the  mode  of 
makteg  the  appropriation  objectionable. 

The  Chair  suggested,  that  this  mode  of  ap- 
propriation was  very  unusual — but  would  order 
the  second  reading,  if  the  gentleman  insisted. 

Mr.  MiNEE  now  consented  that  the  resolution 
should  lie  on  the  table. 


Feidat,  January  19. 
Sufferers  at  Alexandria. 

The  joint  resolution  of  Mr.  Mineb,  propos- 
ing to  appropriate  a  sum  of  money,  not  ex- 
ceeding $10,000,  for  the  purchase  of  necessa- 
ries for  the  relief  of  the  inhabitants  of  Alex- 
andria destituted  by  the  fire  of  yesterday, 
coming  up  for  consideration — ■ 

Mr.  MiNEE  moved  that  it  be  referred  to  the 
Standing  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  of  Tennessee,  moved  to  alter 
the  resolution  hy  striking  out  ten  (thousand) 
and  inserting  fifteen. 

The  Chair  pronounced  the  motion  not  now 
in  order. 

Mr.  Stevbxsox,  of  Pennsylvania,  inquired  of 
the  Chau"  whether,  should  the  resolution  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  District,  they 
would  be  restricted  by  the  terms  of  the  resolu- 
tion; as  he  thought  the  sum  of  |10,000  too 
small,  and  also  thought  the  money  ought  to  be 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  Mayor  of  Alex- 
andria, rather  than  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Speaker  replied,  that  the  committee 
would  not  be  so  restricted,  hut  might  report  a 
bill  in  such  form  as  they  judged  most  expe- 
dient. 

Mr.  Oambeelestg  suggested  the  necessity  of 
promptitude  in  whatever  was  done — and  asked 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  at  once  to  refer 
the  resolution  to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  Chair  decided  that  this  would  not  he  in 
order. 

Mr.  Powell  (Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  District)  said,  that  if  the  subject  was  re- 
ferred to  that  committee,  they  should  report  a 
biU  in  blank,  leaving  the  sum  to  be  inserted  by 
the  House. 

Mr.  MiNEE  stated  that  he  had  had  a  conver- 
sation with  gentlemen  of  the  House  on  the 
subject,  and  had  proposed  the  present  course  in 
consequence  of  that  convex'sation.„, 

Mr.  Cambeelexo  said  he  had  just  under- 
stood, from  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
District,  that  if  the  subject  was  referred  to 
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them,  they  were  prepared  to  report  a  bill  this 
day. 

Mr.  BriiGES  said  ho  was  as  willing  to  grant 
the  relief  proposed  as  any  gentleman  in  this 
Ilall,  and  he  had  no  doubts  on  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  act.  This  impression,  however, 
rested  solely  on  the  fact,  that  the  city  to  be 
relieved  was  within  the  District,  over  which 
Congress  had  exclusive  jurisdiction.  "Without 
the  limits  of  that  District,  he  should  not  view 
such  a  relief  as  constitutional :  and  it  was  for 
this  reason  that  he  was  in  favor  of  referring 
the  resolution  to  that  committee  of  the  House 
which  has  peculiar  charge  of  matters  relating 
to  that  District  alone. 

The  question  of  reference  was  then  put  and 
carried. 

Mr.  BuEGES  then  moved  that  the  committee 
have  leave  to  sit  during  the  sitting  of  the 
House.  The  motion  was  negatived,  (as  not  be- 
ing necessary.)    And,  immediately, 

Mr.  Powell,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
District,  reported  the  following  bill : 

"Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  the  sum  of dollars 

be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  appropriated,  to  be  paid 
out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury,  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, for  the  relief  of  the  indigent  sufferers  by 
the  destructive  fire  in  the  City  of  Alexandria,  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  be  distributed  under  tlie  di- 
rection of  the  Mayor  and  Common  Council  of  the 
City  of  Alexandria,  for  the  immediate  relief  of  such 
class  of  sufferers,  and  for  no  other  purpose." 

The  bill  was  read  twice,  and  made  the  order 
of  the  day  for  this  day. 

After  disposing  of  some  other  business — 

Mr.  Powell  moved  that  all  the  orders  of  the 
day  which  precede  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
distressed  inhabitants  of  Alexandria  be  post- 
poned, and  that  that  bill  be  now  considered. 

The  motion  prevailed ;  and  the  House  went 
into  Committee  of  the  Whole,  Mr.  Findlat,  of 
Ohio,  in  the  chair,  upon  that  bill. 

Mr.  Powell  sent  to  the  Clerk's  table  a  letter 
from  "William  Stabler,  an  inhabitant  of  Alexan- 
dria, (for  whose  respectability  and  truth  Mr. 
P.  pledged  himself  to  the  House,)  giving  a  suc- 
cinct statement  of  the  extent  of  loss  suffered 
from  the  conflagration,  and  the  amount  that 
would  be  required  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of 
those  who  had  lost  their  homes.  This  letter 
stated  the  number  of  houses  destroyed  at  be- 
tween sixty  and  seventy,  and  the  sum  needed 
by  the  indigent  portion  of  the  sufferers,  for 
their  immediate  relief,  by  food  and  clothing,  at 
$20,000. 

Mr.  P.  said  that  he  had  been  an  eye-witness 
of  the  awful  desolation,  but  would  not  attempt 
a  description,  to  which  he  felt  inadequate. 
One  thing  was  evident  to  all  who  knew  the 
circumstances  of  the  case ;  the  loss  had  fallen 
principally  upon  that  class  of  persons  whose 
little  all  consisted  in  the  implements  of  their 
trades,  and  in  their  personal  industry.  The 
object  of  the  bill  was  not  to  make  up  to  any 
the  losses  they  had  sustained,  but  merely  to 
relieve  personal  distress  and   suffering.     He 


then  moved  to  fill  the  blank  in  the  bill  with 
$20,000. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BuHGES  said,  that,  in  order  to  render  it 
evident  to  all,  that  this  appropriation  was  made 
only  because  the  city  distressed  lay  within  the 
District,  he  would  move  to  prefix  to  the  bill 
the  following  preamble : 

"  Whereas,  by  the  original  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  by  the  cession  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  them,  in  virtue  thereof, 
this  Congress  is  vested  with  the  sole  and  entire 
legislative  power  in  and  over  said  District;  and 
whereas  it  is  competent  to,  and  the  duty  of,  all  sov- 
ereign states,  holding  and  exercising  such  power,  in 
all  cases  of  sudden,  great,  and  unavoidable  calam- 
ities, to  relieve,  by  legislative  acts,  the  people  suffer- 
ing under  such  calamities;  and  whereas,  on  the 
18th  day  of  January  instant,  •<x  great  and  extensive 
fire  did  break  out  in  the  city  of  Alexandria,  within 
said  District,  and  destroyed  a  great  part  thereof, 
thereby  devastating  the  property  of  the  opulent, 
consuming  the  means  of  the  less  wealthy,  and  sud- 
denly, in  this  inclement  season  of  the  year,  depriv- 
ing many  of  shelter  and  subsistence :  Therefore,  Be 
it  enacted,"  &c. 

Mr.  Powell  observed  that  it  was,  if  in 
order,  at  least  very  unusual  to  admit  a  pream- 
ble to  any  bill  passed  by  this  House ;  and,  in 
the  present  case,  he  could  see  no  necessity  for 
it,  because  the  bill  itself  expressly  stated  that 
it  was  for  the  relief  of  citizens  of  Alexandria, 
"in  the  District  of  Columbia."  These  last 
words  had  been  introduced  for  the  very  end 
proposed  by  the  gentleman's  preamble.  The 
bill  could  not,  in  this  form,  be  urged  as  a  pre- 
cedent for  grants  out  of  the  District,  and  he 
therefore  hoped  the  motion  for  a  preamble 
would  not  be  pressed. 

Mr.  Bdeges  said  he  was  fully  satisfied,  not 
only  that  the  House  had  power  under  the  con- 
stitution, but,  that  they  were  in  duty  bound  to 
pass  the  bill.  But  he  was  desirous  it  should 
appear,  not  merely  that  this  was  done  for  a 
city  "in  the  District  of  Columbia,"  but  be- 
cause that  city  was  within  the  District,  so  that 
sufferers  might  not  be  coming  to  this  House  for 
relief  whenever  any  calamity  happened  in  any 
part  of  the  country.  He  well  knew  it  was  not 
nsual  to  introduce  preambles  to  bills ;  but  this 
was  an  unusual  case,  and  it  might  be  proper  to 
mark  it  as  such.  If  the  House  shall  pass  the 
bill,  it  will  have  settled  the  constitutional  ques- 
tion, and  it  will  be  proper  that  a  preamble 
should  explain  the  reason  of  the  act.  If,  how- 
ever, in  the  opinion  of  the  friends  of  this 
measure,  the  proposal  of  a  preamble  will  oper- 
ate to  embarrass  the  bill,  he  was  willing  to 
withdraw  it. 

Some  dissent  being  expressed,  Mr.  Btjeges 
withdrew  his  motion,  and  the  committee  rose 
and  reported  the  bill. 

Mr.  Heeeick,  of  Maine,  said,  as  he  intended 
to  occupy  the  floor  but  a  few  minutes,  he  sup- 
posed that,  in  accordance  with  common  prac- 
tice, he  must  consume  a  little  time  in  annonno- 
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ing  to  the  House,   "  I  do  not  rise  to  make  a 
speech." 

I  certainly,  said  he,  have  a  high  respect  for 
the  philanthropic  motives  on  which  this  bill  is 
founded,  and  have  not  come  to  a  determination 
to  vote  against  it.  My  sympathies  are  strongly 
excited.  But  while  this  bill  was  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Committee  of  the  "Whole, 
which  I  supposed  to  be  the  usage,  I  thought  I 
beheld  the  figure  of  a  man,  whom  I  have  never 
seen,  but  of  whom  I  have  heard  considerable, 
and  said  something — a  suffering  constituent,  by 
the  name  of  Isaac  Pool— which  addressed  me, 
in  a  voice  probably  not  suflBciently  audible  to 
be  heard  by  other  gentlemen,  but  being  specially 
directed  to  me,  I  distinctly  heard  him.  His 
speech  was  as  follows : 

"  I  was,  some  few  years  since,  while  in  the  pursuit 
of  my  usual  avocation,  that  of  a  shipmaster,  captur- 
ed, with  tlie  vessel  and  crew,  then  under  my  com- 
mand. A  prize  crew  was  put  on  board.  A  few  days 
afterwards,  I  succeeded  in  recapturing  the  vessel,  and 
making  prisoners  of  the  pirates,  and  brought  them 
into  a  port  of  the  United  States,  and  delivered  them 
to  the  proper  authorities.  I  was  recognized,  in  a 
heavy  sum,  to  appear  against  them  as  a  witness,  and 
kept  under  recognizance  for  two  years,  whereby  I 
was  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  pursuing  my  usual 
avocation,  that  '  on  wliich  I  lived,'  and  my  family 
reduced  to  as  great  distress  as  those  for  whose  relief 
this  bill  is  intended.  I  applied  to  Congress  for  re- 
lief, but  instead  of  bread  I  received  a  stone.  My 
case  was  admitted  to  be  a  hard  one,  but  it  was  said 
not  to  be  harder  than  otlfers  had  to  submit  to,  and 
that,  to  grant  me  relief,  would  be  '  opening  a  door,' 
and  'establishing  a  dangerous  precedent.'  But  I 
am  unable  to  see  why  it  would  be  opening  a  wider 
door,  or  establisliing  a  more  dangerous  precedent, 
to  relieve  distress  incurred  by  acts  of  pirates  and 
Governments,  than  that  incurred  by  an  act  of  Provi- 
dence. Other  places  are  equally  liable  to  the  dis- 
tresses of  conflagration  as  Alexandria ;  and  must  I, 
who,  by  acts  of  piracy  and  the  Government  of  my 
country,  have  been,  with  my  family,  reduced  to  pen- 
ury and  want,  be  compelled  to  contribute  a  mite  to 
their  relief,  in  every  article  of  comfort  which  I  may 
be  obliged  to  purchase  and  pay  for  by  that  kind  of 
manual  labor  into  which  you  have  arbitrarily  thrown 
me  ?  If  so,  let  me  next  time  be  '  tried  by  fire.'  Be 
just  before  you  are  generous." 

Here  ended  the  speech  of  the  spectre — and 
here  ends  my  speech. 

Mr.  F.  JoHjrsoN  said  it  was  always  with  re- 
luctance that  he  rose  to  address  the  House,  and 
more  especially  on  the  present  occasion,  in 
which  was  enlisted  the  best  feelings  and  sym- 
pathies of  the  heart,  in  favor  of  a  suffering  and 
afilicted  people.  But,  believing,  as  he  did,  that 
Congress  possessed  no  power  to  vote  away  the 
public  money,  except  for  public  purposes,  he 
felt  himself  constrained  to  oppose  the  bill.  He 
said  he  felt  as  much  for  the  sufferers  as  any 
gentleman  in  the  House,  and  was  as  willing  to 
contribute  his  mite  out  of  his  private  funds  as 
any  other ;  that  the  bill  proposed  a  mere  gift 
or  gratuity,  and  not  an  ordinary  act  of  legisla- 
tion in  the  District ;  that  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  dispose  of  the  public  funds  was  lim- 
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ited,  in  his  estimation ;  that  Congress  had  no 
constitutional  right  to  apply  the  public  money 
but  to  public  uses,  and  in  consideration  of  pub- 
lic services.  This  was  an  affair  altogether  of 
charity  to  individuals,  upon  neither  of  those 
grounds ;  that  the  citizens  of  every  other  town 
in  the  Union,  who  should  meet  with  a  like 
calamity,  had  precisely  the  same  claims  upon 
the  charity  of  the  House.  He  could  not  vote 
for  the  bill. 

li^-.  Beent  said  that  he  regretted  much  to 
find  an  opposition  to  the  passage  of  this  bill,  as 
he  hoped  it  would  have  passed  by  a  unanimous 
vote.  I  cannot  agree  to  the  opinion  expressed 
by  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  (Mr.  John- 
son,) who  opposes  this  bill  upon  constitutional 
grounds.  I  did  not  expect,  said  Mr  B.,  to  meet 
with  cold  constitutional  objections  upon  a  sub- 
ject like  the  present,  calculated  to  excite  the 
warmest  and  tenderest  feelings  of  the  heart. 
This  objection  is  not  tenable.  When  was  it 
ever  contended  before,  that  Congress  had  not 
the  power  embraced  in  this  bill?  Sir,  the 
Government  has  often  gone  beyond  the  princi- 
ples of  this  bill,  and  we  never  heard  of  consti- 
tutional doubts.  As  far  as  laws  have  estab- 
lished precedents,  we  have  enough  of  them  to 
guide  us.  May  I  be  permitted  to  refer  the  gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Johnson)  and  this  House  to  the 
acts  extending  relief  to  the  refugees  from  St. 
Domingo,  to  the  sufferers  of  Caraccas  from  an 
earthquake,  to  the  relief  given  to  those  who 
lost  their  property  by  the  earthquake  of  1812, 
at  New  Madrid,  on  the  Mississippi,  and  to  the 
appropriation  made  last  year,  of  $20,000,  to 
relieve  the  starving  situation  of  the  Creek  In- 
dians. These  precedents  extend  beyond  the 
principles  embraced  in  this  bill ;  for  they  not 
only  extend  to  the  States  of  this  Confederacy, 
but  to  foreign  countries.  And  shall  it  now  be 
triumphantly  said,  that  Congress  cannot  assist 
the  unfortunate  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
over  which  it  alone  has  jurisdiction?  I  hope 
not.  I  trust  that  this  objection  will  not  arrest 
the  benevolent  feelings  which  have  prompted 
this  measure,  which  will  be  so  gratifying  to 
our  constituents,  and  that  one  voice  only  wiU 
be  heard,  and  that  voice  be  in  favor  of  the  bill, 
and  that  immediate  assistance  wiU  be  given  to 
the  unfortunate  sufferers. 

Mr.  McCoT  knew  very  well,  he  said,  that 
precedents  could  be  produced  for  almost  any 
thing.  But  the  House  was  not  governed  by 
them,  however  numerous.  It  must  act  accord- 
ing to  its  convictions  of  propriety.  For  him- 
self, he  was  sorry  that  he  was  constrained  to 
vote  against  the  bill.  He  felt;  he  believed,  as 
strong  sympathy  with  those  who  had  been  de- 
prived of  their  homes  at  such  a  season,  as  any 
of  those  gentlemen  who  advocated  the  biU. 
The  gentlemen  professed  to  derive  their  au- 
thority from  that  clause  of  the  constitution 
which  gives  Congress  exclusive  power  of  legis- 
lation over  the  District  of  Columbia;  but  a 
good  rule  should  work  both  ways.  He  admit- 
ted that  Congress,  as  the  Legislature  of  the: 
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States,  miglit  tax  the  people  committed  to  tbcir 
care,  for  the  benefit  of  sufTerors,  if  it  thouglit 
proper ;  but  not  that  it  might  tax  the  States 
for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  this  District,  lie 
could  not  consent  that  Congress  should  make  a 
donation  in  this  District  which  it  would  refuse 
in  any  of  the  States.  He  was  aware  that  some 
gentlemen  thought  Congress  might  apply  the 
public  money  to  any  object  they  thought 
proper ;  but  he  was  of  a  very  different  opin- 
ion. He  had  no  doubt  that  the  distress,  in  this 
case,  was  very  great ;  but  he  would  rather  see 
a  subscription  paper  handing  about  the  House, 
than  hear  gentlemen  advocating  such  a  bill. 
In  the  one  case,  he  would  go  as  far  as  any,  but 
he  was  opposed  to  disposing  of  the  public 
money  for  such  purposes.  He  did  not  believe 
that  the  General  Government  was  ever  estab- 
lished for  such  an  end,  and  if  it  began,  there 
was  no  limit  to  the  demands  that  might  be 
made  upon  its  charity.  As  to  the  amount  of 
the  appropriation,  he  had  no  objections.  He 
thought  the  sum  as  small  as  could,  with  any 
propriety,  be  given.  But  to  the  principle  he 
objected  altogether. 

Mr.  Newton  called  for  the  reading  of  the 
act  appropriating  $50,000  for  the  purpose  of 
sending  provisions  for  the  relief  of  the  people 
of  Oaraccas,  in  South  America,  when  suffering 
from  earthquakes  and  consequent  famine.  The 
act  of  1812  was  read  accordingly. 

Mr.  Stevenson,  of  Vii'ginia,  rose  to  address 
the  House.  He  had  never  been  called  upon  to 
discharge  a  public  duty,  in  which  his  judgment 
and  feelings  were  more  directly  opposed,  than 
in  the  present  instance.  No  man  upon  that 
floor  sympathized  more  sincerely  and  more 
deeply  in  the  recent  calamity  which  had  over- 
spread a  portion  of  the  District,  than  he  did, 
and  no  one  would  more  willingly  contribute  as 
an  individual  to  give  relief  and  succor  to  the 
imhappy  sufferers  over  whom  desolation  had 
spread  its  ravages.  The  measure  of  this  relief, 
he  said,  would  be  only  limited  by  his  ability  to 
give.  He  would  pour  out  freely  his  individual 
funds,  as  far  as  he  could,  to  heal  the  broken 
heart,  and  administer  consolation  to  these  un- 
happy sufferers.  But  he  had  other  and  higher 
duties  to  perform,  than  the  indulgence  of  his 
sympathies.  He  could  not,  as  a  Eepresenta- 
tive  upon  this  floor,  permit  his  judgment  to 
yield  to  his  sympathies,  and  himself  to  be  hur- 
ried by  a  gnst  of  generous  and  noble  feeling 
into  the  exercise  of  a  dangerous  and  unconsti- 
tutional power.  The  power,  Mr.  S.  said, 
which  must  be  sustained  by  the  House  before 
this  biU  could  pass,  was,  in  his  view,  one  of 
gigantic  and  alarming  extent,  and  might  be 
hereafter  resorted  to  as  a  most  dangerous  pre- 
cedent. It  went  to  the  extent  of  unlimited 
sovereignty  in  the  General  Government  over 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  to  the  right  of 
appropi'iating  the  national  funds,  for  any  and 
every  purpose,  unrestrained  and  unlimited  but 
by  the  -discretion  of  Congress.  These  powers 
lie  could  never  admit.    He  was  forced,  there- 


fore, to  resist  them,  upon  this  occasion,  or  to 
renounce,  forever,  all  those  principles  and  opin- 
ions which  he  had  heretofore  cherished  and 
held  sacred,  and  upon  which  he  had  hereto- 
fore acted.  Thus  situated,  he  had  no  choice  to 
make,  and,  painful  as  it  was,  he  must  vote 
against  the  bill. 

Mr.  Oaeson  said,  that,  under  the  state  of 
feeling  in  which  he  now  was,  he  found  it  im- 
possible to  remain  silent.  If  he  had  not  re- 
paired to  the  scene  of  distress,  and  witnessed  it 
with  his  own  eyes,  he  might  perhaps  have  been 
in  a  situation  coldly  to  reflect  on  his  constitu- 
tional duty ;  but,  as  it  was,  he  felt  equally  un- 
able and  indisposed  to  go  into  any  nice  discus- 
sions on  that  subject.  He  was  not  a  lawyer, 
and  his  opinions,  if  ever  so  decided,  were  not 
to  be  relied  on  where  nice  legal  distinctions 
were  involved.  But  he  felt,  whether  from 
sympathy  or  some  other  cause,  strongly  im- 
pelled to  vote  in  favor  of  this  bill.  When  he 
had  last  night  returned  from  the  smoking  ruins 
of  Alexandria,  and  had  laid  him  down  at  night 
upon  his  bed,  he  could  not  but  reflect  on  the 
situation  of  many  of  his  fellow-beings,  who 
had  the  night  before  slept  in  security,  and  this 
night  had  not  where  to  lay  their  heads,  who 
had  that  very  morning  risen  in  comfortable, 
perhaps  affluent  circumstances,  and  at  night 
found  themselves  without  a  dollar  in  the  world. 
He  had  seen  beautiful  edifices,  equal,  some  of 
them,  to  almost  any  in  this  metropolis,  tmn- 
bling  into  ruins :  he  had  seen  delicate  females, 
as  well  bred,  and  as  well  dressed,  as  were  any- 
where to  be  found,  throwing  themselves  into 
the  ranks,  and  handing  water  tiU  their  hands 
were  stiffened  with  ice,  and  their  limbs  with 
the  cold,  and  who  refused  to  retire  from  their 
post,  though  repeatedly  urged  to  do  so.  After 
witnessing  a  scene  of  suffering  and  distress 
like  this,  he  was  unable  to  refuse  his  assent  to 
the  bill.  He  had  listened  with  attention  to  the 
objections  urged.  If  inclined  to  pin  his  faith 
on  the  sleeve  of  any  man,  he  would  choose  the 
gentleman  from  "Virginia,  on  his  right  (Mr. 
Stevenson) — but  he  could  not  in  this  instance 
coincide  with  him  in  sentiment.  He  had  asked 
for  a  distinction  between  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  other  territories  under  the  control 
of  the  General  Government.  Mr.  C.  would 
answer  the  inquiry  by  observing,  that  all  the 
teritories  had  delegates  to  represent  their  wish- 
es, and  to  take  charge  of  their  interests  on  this 
floor ;  but  the  people  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia had  none  to  represent  them  but  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  at  large.  The  latter, 
therefore,  had  the  strongest  claim  upon  the 
care  and  liberality  of  the  House.  Alexandria, 
that  was  in  this  case  the  sufferer,  had  already 
lost  much  by  the  operation  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution. She  had  lost  her  wealth  and  her 
commercial  standing.  Under  the  General  Gov- 
ernment, this  city  had  sprung  up  by  her  side, 
as  a  powerful  and  successful  rival.  She  was 
already  sinking,  when  the  fire  of  yesterday  had 
given  almost  a  death-blow.    In  such  circum- 
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stances,  could  the  House  think  of  refusing  to 
the  wretched  sufferers  such  a  sum  as  twenty 
thousand  dollars?  a  sum  scarce  sufiicient  to 
purchase  beds  for  all  who  were  without  any. 

Mr.  Aeoobe  would  obtrude  for  a  very  short 
time  on  the  attention  of  the  House.  Ho  had 
been  not  imwilling,  conceding  to  the  rapid 
progress  desired  for  it  by  its  friends,  to  have 
given  a  silent  vote  on  the  bill.  This  the  course 
of  the  debate,  however,  had  now  rendered  im- 
possible. He  should  vote  for  the  bill — yield  it 
his  cordial  support — but  not  on  the  grounds 
which  had  been  stated,  and  especially  by  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana,  (Mr.  Beext.)  If 
those  were  to  be  considered  as  the  real  gromids 
of  its  vindication,  his  reprobation  of  the  meas- 
ure would  be  infinitely  more  cordial  than  his 
support ;  as  the  duty  he  owed  to  the  constitu- 
tion, superseded  any  claim,  however  impera- 
tive, which  could  be  founded,  on  the  oflBce  of 
humanity.  He  owed  it,  therefore,  to  his  polit- 
ical principles,  and  to  his  personal  consistency, 
to  explain  the  real  grounds  on  which  his  sup- 
port was  rendered.  That  this  G-overnment 
possessed  authority  to  appropriate  the  resources 
of  the  Union  at  discretion,  he  utterly  denied. 
He  protested  against  it  as  a  doctrine  which  in- 
volved in  its  plain  results  the  absolute  subver- 
sion of  all  the  limitations  of  the  constitution. 
With  an  unrestricted  authority  as  respected  the 
application  of  money,  the  idea  of  circumscrip- 
tion to  the  objects  and  scope  of  this  autliority, 
was  illusory  and  null.  There  might  be  limita- 
tions as  respected  the  amount,  but  not  the 
sphere.  This  would  spread  everywhere — be 
as  illimitable  as  the  wind.  This  Government 
had  not  control  over  all  objects  which  the  State 
Governments  controlled.  This  would  be  in- 
consistent with  the  very  nature  and  name  of  a 
Federative  system,  which  was  set  up  for  par- 
ticular specific  purposes  only,  as  every  one  ac- 
knowledged. These  purposes,  it  might  be  said, 
were  not  susceptible  of  accurate  and  unques- 
tioned ascertainment.  Admit  this  to  be  so,  yet 
there  were  lines  which  it  was  impossible,  with- 
out a  gross  abuse  of  reason  and  deviation  from 
fair  conduct,  to  transcend.  Functions  could 
not  be  inferred  as  appropriated  to  the  specific 
authority,  which  the  State  and  constituent  au- 
thorities were  competent,  without  question,  to 
discharge  with  equal  or  greater  facility  and  ad- 
vantage for  themselves.  This  would  be  out- 
raging an  acknowledged  principle  in  relation  to 
individuals  and  political  depositories.  Govern- 
ments were  more  jealous  of  their  authority 
than  individuals.  The  State  Governments  did 
not  require  an  auxiliary ;  there  was  not  a  new 
and  further  authority,  a  twenty-fifth  govern- 
ment, to  exercise  the  function  of  disbursement 
of  the  public  money.  This,  surely,  the  State 
Governments  were  competent  to  do  for  them- 
selves, and  the  function  was  not,  therefore,  to 
be  considered  as  transferred  generally,  for  all 
purposes,  without  reserve,  without  restraint. 
This  was  no  conclusion  of  metaphysical  subtle- 
ty but  of  common  understanding.    As  to  the 


precedent  which  had  been  mentioned,  how  was 
precedent  to  operate  on  a  question  of  constitu- 
tion ?  Its  operation  was  on  opinion  and  judg- 
ment, not  principle  and  conscience.  No  man's 
opinion  could  bind  another's  principles.  Pre- 
cedents operated  in  judicial  tribunals  because 
the  object  of  this  judication  was  to  obtain  uni- 
formity of  decision.  In  a  legislative  jurisdic- 
tion, they  had  no  binding  operation,  because  the 
purpose  in  these  was  not  so  much  to  fix  as  to 
vai^  decision,  till  it  was  supposed  to  have  at- 
tained correctness,  and  even  to  conform  to  the 
perpetual  fiuctuations  of  opinion.  Precedents, 
then,  in  these  jurisdictions,  were  nothing  as 
regarded  their  authority.  The  precedents  re- 
lied on  in  the  present  instance,  would  be  of  no 
force  even  in  courts :  for  the  point  which  was 
now  presented  had  not,  as  Mr.  H.  believed, 
been  made ;  and  it  was  the  rule  of  courts,  in 
this  respect,  that  the  question  in  dispute  must 
have  been  agitated,  to  give  to  the  decision  the 
character  of  precedent.  The  argument  from 
precedent  proved  nothing,  therefore,  in  this 
case,  if  it  could  do  so  in  any  of  the  same  kind. 
The  right  to  give  the  money  which  was  now 
asked  from  our  humanity,  was  not  dependent, 
Mr.  A.  said,  on  any  such  unwarranted  doctrine 
as  this  he  had  been  examining.  If  it  were,  he 
would  be  behind  no  man  in  renouncing  and  in 
denouncing,  instead  of  acceding  to  it.  We  had 
no  power  to  bestow  the  money  of  the  Union, 
on  aU  objects  and  occasions,  at  our  discretion, 
however  strong  the  appeal  these  objects  and 
occasions  might  address  to  us.  We  could  only 
bestow  this  money  for  the  clearly  defined  ob- 
jects of  the  Union.  It  was  not  that  the  pre- 
servation and  good  order  and  prosperity  of  this 
District,  as  of  the  territories  or  other  places  in 
which  Congress  exercise  exclusive  jurisdiction, 
was  one  of  the  clearly  defined  objects  of  the 
Union,  committed  to  the  Government,  in  the 
due  advancement  of  which  its  interest  was  un- 
questioned— even  this  ground  was  not  essential 
to  vindicate  the  appropriation  which  was  now 
proposed.  But  we  were  a  Legislature  for  the 
District  as  well  as  for  the  Union.  Our  larger 
functions  did  not  exclude  and  swallow  up,  and 
annihilate  the  less.  If  it  were  a  paramount,  it 
was  not  an  absorbing  function.  But,  as  the 
Legislature  of  the  District,  our  power  to  sus- 
tain and  to  burthen  must  be  correlative.  We 
might  tax  without  any  other  limit  than  discre- 
tion. We  had  a  power  not  only  as  large,  but 
larger,  and  though  not  unbounded,  yet  less 
bounded,  than  that  of  any  State  Government 
within  its  limits.  Could  our  power  be  of  this 
character,  to  take  the  money  of  the  people  of 
the  District,  and  yet  the  power  be  denied  us  to 
return  to  them  the  whole  or  any  portion  of  it, 
to  advance  them  in  prosperity — to  sustain  them 
in  affliction  ?  What  sort  of  a  mockery  was  it 
to  talk  of  a  Government  without  such  a  reci- 
procity of  power,  and  that,  too,  in  the  heart  and 
bosom  of  a  community  of  freemen  ?  Nobody 
denied  our  power  to  tax ;  nor  that  we  did  tax 
the  District  in  precisely  the  same  way  in  which 
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■we  did  every  other  portion  of  tlie  country — all 
our  taxation  miglit  be  said  to  be  derived  from 
indirect  sources  at  present.  A  friend  near  him, 
Mr.  A.  said,  suggested  that  the  direct  tax  had 
operated  here  as  well  as  elsewhere.  Was  this 
power  to  tax,  a  mere  office  of  spoliation, 
■without  a  faculty  to  expend  the  fruits  on  the 
Bubjects  of  it?  It  was  not  the  money  of  the 
Union,  but  their  own  money,  which  he  claimed 
the  right  to  expend  on  their  occasions  or  neces- 
sities. If  we  had  not  this  power  in  relation  to 
them,  who  had  ?  "Were  they  an  outlawed  race, 
disfrancliised  of  all  beneficial  exercise  of  politi- 
cal authority — accessible  to  its  burthens — pre- 
cluded from  any  sustaining  visitation  of  its  in- 
fluence? This  could  not  be  in  reason,  any 
more  than  justice  or  humanity. 

The  case,  Mr.  A.  said,  was  one  addressing 
the  strongest  appeal  to  sympathy  and  feeling. 
It  addressed,  however,  yet  a  stronger  principle 
— the  obligation  to  extend  protecting  care  to 
those  who  ■were  committed  to  our  control  by 
the  constitution.  The  concession  we  were 
asked  to  make,  so  far  from  violating  any  con- 
stitutional or  other  principle,  would  be  made 
not  to  sympathy,  but  duty. 

Mr.  Stores  said,  that  the  question  which  had 
been  well  asked  by  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia, (Mr.  AEonEB,)  involved  an  answer  to  all 
the  arguments  which  had  been  offered  against 
the  bill.  "Where  is  the  supreme  legislative 
power  over  this  territory  of  ten  miles  square 
vested — and  in  whom  ?  He  hoped  that  some 
one  of  those  who  opposed  the  measure  would 
answer  this  question  distinctly  and  fully :  for, 
to  deny  that  this  general  power  is  vested  in 
Congress,  either  assumes  or  must  lead  to  the 
conclusion,  that,  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
there  is  no  civil  government  at  all.  Until  this 
question  is  satisfactorily  answered,  there  seemed 
to  him  to  be  no  doubt  of  the  constitutionality 
of  the  bill.  Mr.  S.  said,  that  he  considered  the 
doubt  which  had  been  started,  to  have  been 
settled  too  long,  and  on  too  many  occasions,  to 
admit  of  question  at  this  day.  "We  have  incor- 
porated in  this  District  a  host  of  banks,  and 
yet  no  very  loud  alarm  was  sounded  on  the 
creation  of  these  incorporations ;  or,  if  any 
one  had  then  doubted  our  right  to  create  them, 
the  question  has  been  given  np  long  ago.  He 
begged  leave  to  ask  under  which  of  the  enu- 
merated powers,  and  which  of  them  was  pro- 
posed to  be  carried  into  effect  by  these  meas- 
ures? But  this  is  a  mere  fragment  of  ■what 
Las  been  done.  Congress  have  created  incor- 
porations for  bridges,  and  imposed  tolls  for  the 
benefit  of  private  companies.  They  have  au- 
thorized canals,  and  imposed  tolls  on  the  navi- 
gation of  them ;  and,  on  numerous  subjects  of 
strictly  internal  and  domestic  regulation,  have 
uniformly  exercised  all  the  powers  of  a  local 
Legislature  fen-  all  municipal  purposes,  and  con- 
tinue this  legislation  at  every  session,  without 
question  of  its  constitutionality.  These  bills, 
exacting  tolls  and  taxes  at  these  canals  and 
bridges,  received  the  sanction  of  the  Executive 


at  different  times,  and  from  some  of  whom  wo 
might  have  had  reason  to  expect  an  objection, 
if  a  serious  or  plausible  doubt  could  have  been 
supported  against  them.  The  bill  for  estab- 
lishing tolls  on  the  Cumberland  road,  within 
the  boundaries  of  some  of  the  States,  was  met 
quite  promptly  witli  an  Executive  veto,  but  he 
did  not  recollect  that  the  constitution  or  rights 
of  the  States  had  ever  been  considered  to  be 
in  any  danger  from  the  numberless  acts  of  a 
municipal  character,  adopted  in  our  legislation 
over  this  District.  Tlie  constitution  has  so  un- 
equivocally and  plainly  expressed  the  extent  of 
the  power  of  Congress  over  it,  that  the  very 
letter  of  it  scarcely  admitted,  in  his  opinion,  of 
a  question.  As  to  the  exercise  of  political  au- 
thority over  the  States,  our  powers  were  enu- 
merated and  specific ;  but,  when  the  constitu- 
tion speaks  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  it 
grants  to  Congress  the  power  of  exclusive 
legislation  in  all  cases  whatever.  There  is  no 
limitation  or  restriction.  "We  are  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  States  in  the  powers  enumerated  as 
to  them ;  but  as  to  this  District,  -n'e  are  the 
supreme  legislative  power.  The  very  phrase, 
"  the  power  to  legislate  in  all  cases  whatever," 
is  the  precise  definition  itself  of  the  supreme 
political  power  of  a  State.  Our  power  here  is 
absolute,  uncontrollable,  and  unrestricted.  It 
is,  indeed,  exercised  more  broadly  than  the 
States  themselves  have  done  over  their  o^wn 
people.  "We  have  even  taxed  this  District 
without  its  consent,  and  without  even  the  form 
of  representation.  "We  are  sovereign  here  for 
all  purposes,  and  have  the  same  discretion  that 
the  State  Legislatures  may  exercise  in  their  own 
Governments.  An  idea  had  been  started  in 
the  debate,  which  he  thought  had  misled  the 
opponents  of  the  bill.  It  was  asked,  if  we 
could  take  the  money  collected  from  the  peo- 
ple, or  belonging  to  the  United  States,  and  ex- 
pend it  in  this  District?  It  was  a  sufiicient 
answer  to  this  to  say,  that  the  public  Treasury 
receives  from  this  District,  through  the  custom 
house  at  Alexandria,  a  share  of  the  public  rev- 
enue, and  it  might  be  as  conclusive  an  answer 
as  the  argument  itself  assumes,  to  ask,  in  re- 
ply, if  we  have  the  right  to  take  the  money 
collected  here,  and  expend  it  anywhere  else? 
The  truth  is,  that  the  receipts  of  the  Treasury 
is  the  revenue  of  the  Government,  not  in  its 
character  of  a  legislative  power  as  to  the 
States,  or  the  enumerated  powers,  but  as  the 
Legislature  also  of  this  District.  The  dif- 
ference of  the  extent  of  its  powers  over  the 
one  or  the  other  creates  no  distinct  character 
in  its  revenues.  "We  hold  no  share  of  the 
money  in  the  Treasury  as  the  money  of  the 
States,  and  another  in  our  character  as  the 
legislature  of  this  District.  It  is  the  common 
fund  of  the  Government,  no  matter  from 
whence  it  came.  He  had  never  thought  that, 
in  the  exercise  of  any  power  whatever,  for 
any  public  object,  we  were  to  look  first  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  out  from  whence  our  reve- 
nue comes,  before  we  venture  to  dispose  of  it. 
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It  is  not  received  to  be  paid  back  again  to  the 
very  persons  or  States  who  contribute  it.  He 
had  lieard  that  we  had  the  power  to  make 
roads  and  canals  in  the  territories,  because 
the  public  lands  in  those  territories  belonged  to 
the  United  States,  and  paid  a  revenue  when 
sold,  but  he  was  not  a  believer  in  this  doctrine, 
though  he  had  no  doubt  of  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  construct  roads  or  canals  in  its  own 
territories,  if  it  was  thought  best  to  do  so.  He 
considered  the  grant  of  this  fund,  now  pro- 
posed to  be  given  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers 
at  Alexandria,  as  a  question  of  mere  discretion, 
and  as  completely  within  the  constitutional 
power  of  Congress  as  the  right  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  one  of  the  States  in  respect  to  one  of 
its  own  cities ;  and  was  unwilling  to  protract 
the  hour  of  their  relief  by  prolonging  the  de- 
bate. He  did  not  think  that  the  question  had 
any  relation  whatever  to  the  power  over  the 
subject  of  internal  improvement  in  the  States, 
either  under  the  power  of  appropriation,  from 
whence  some  had  derived  it,  or  as  incident  to 
any  of  the  powers  enumerated  in  the  constitu- 
tion. That  question  must  be  settled,  if  it  is 
not  already  so,  on  grounds  altogether  distinct 
from  those  which  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  CAMBEBLE^'^&  said  it  was  not  his  inten- 
tion to  prolong  the  debate.  He  was  too  sensi- 
ble that  he  owed  an  apology  to  the  spirit  of 
humanity,  for  every  word  he  uttered :  for, 
while  the  debate  was  progressing,  those  for 
whom  the  charity  v.'as  designed,  were  perish- 
ing. He  respected  the  scruples  of  gentlemen 
who  entertained  constitutional  doubts — ^he,  also, 
was  anxious  to  act  upon  constitutional  princi- 
ples— but  this  was  not  the  time,  nor  the  occa- 
sion, to  fight  the  battles  of  the  constitution. 
Even  if  he  doubted,  he  would  at  once  cast  his 
doubts  aside,  and  extend  relief  to  his  suffering 
fellow-citizens.  He  confessed  he  was,  in  this 
instance,  actuated  by  an  impulse,  such  as  he 
should  feel  on  seeing  a  fellow-creature  about 
to  perish  amidst  the  waves — he  should  plunge 
in  to  save  him,  regardless  of  the  consequences. 
Upon  a  proper  occasion,  he  should  be  ready  to 
defend  the  constitution.  Whenever  it  is  at- 
tacked— whenever  a  dangerous  enemy  appears, 
then  would  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  (Mr. 
Stevenson,)  and  himself,  be  found  side  by  side, 
defending  the  principles  of  the  constitution ; 
but  this  was  not  such  an  occasion.  What  were 
the  circumstances  ?  In  the  coldest  winter  we 
have  seen  for  many  years — in  the  coldest  night 
we  almost  ever  felt,  part  of  a  town  within 
sight  of  us,  and  within  our  own  jurisdiction, 
is  laid  desolate,  and  in  ashes ;  and  our  feUow- 
citizens,  houseless  and  destitute,  ask  us  for  re- 
lief; it  was  not  a  time  to  stop  to  examine  our 
constitutional  doubts.  He  trusted  that  the  cit- 
adel of  the  constitution  would  never  be  as- 
saulted ;  but,  if  it  ever  should,  God  grant,  said 
Mr.  C.,  it  may  never  be  surrendered  to  an  ene- 
my more  formidable  or  dangerous  than  charity. 
But,  in  this  case,  it  is  not  endangered— we 
have  the  power — we  are   protected   by  the 


shield  of  the  constitution — ^let  us  march  prompt- 
ly to  save  our  countrymen,  who  are  at  this 
moment  perishing  from  cold  and  from  want. 

Mr.  Hamilton  said  that  he  really  thought 
the  question  free  from  all  difficulty,  in  relation 
to  the  constitutional  power  of  the  House  to 
pass  the  proposed  appropriation. 

The  authority  of  "  exclusive  legislation," 
given  by  the  constitution  to  Congress  within 
the  "ten  miles  square,"  could  fairly  embrace 
all'the  exercise  of  power  necessary  for  the 
measure.  This  power  of  "  exclusive  legisla- 
tion "  was  given  without  an  enumeration  of 
any  branches  of  authority  in  the  grant,  which 
were  intended  to  be  excepted,  and  it  was  cer- 
tainly designed  that  Congress  should  exercise 
such  municipal  functions  as  belonged  to  the  so- 
cial condition  of  the  people  over  whom  exclu- 
sive legislation  was  to  be  exerted.  It  was  by 
virtue  of  this,  that  we  laid  out  streets,  con- 
structed highways,  and  appropriated  money  for 
pavements,  within  the  City  of  Washington: 
and,  if  all  these  things  could  be  done  within 
the  City  of  Washington,  they  can,  with  equal 
authority,  be  done  in  Alexandria,  which  is 
within  the  ten  mUes  square.  Is  not  relief  in 
cases  of  such  a  distressing  calamity  as  the  one 
we  have  witnessed,  an  exercise  of  authority 
belonging  to  the  ordinary  municipal  functions  ? 
And  if  we  can  go  into  the  street  and  construct 
pavements  within  the  District,  for  the  con- 
venience of  its  community,  can  we  not  exer- 
cise the  same  power  of  appropriation  to  sub- 
serve a  more  eminent  convenience,  if  not  an 
absolute  necessity  ? 

He  respected  the  patriotic  feelings  and  en- 
lightened opinions  of  his  friends  from  Virginia 
on  most  of  the  subjects  of  constitutional  power 
which  they  discussed  in  that  House ;  but  he 
regretted  that  they  had  retarded  the  progress 
of  a  measure  to  which  he  did  not  think  their 
doctrines  applied.  With  them  he  was  prepared 
to  put  a  negative  on  the  unlimited  power  of 
appropriating  money  on  the  part  of  the  Gen- 
eral Government,  as  ho  conceived  this  one  of 
the  largest  stretches  of  authority  that  could  be 
assumed.  To  give  to  any  Government  the 
power  to  spend  money  without  restriction,  was 
to  give  them  the  power  to  do  what  they 
pleased ;  it  was  the  great  lever,  physical  and 
moral,  by  which,  in  civilized  society,  almost 
any  thing  could  be  moved.  Nor  was  it  an  an- 
swer to  this  to  say  that  it  was  harmless,  if  the 
whole  power  was  exhausted  by  the  mere  act  of 
appropriation,  and  if  Congress  assumed  no  sub- 
ordinate power  consequent  on  the  expenditure 
of  the  money.  It  ought  in  reply  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  act  of  appropriation  may  in 
itself  carry  with  it  all  the  consequences  of 
power  in  the  effect  to  be  accomplished,  which 
would  render  subsequent  legislation  a  mere 
matter  of  regulation  as  to  the  modification  of 
that  large  mass  of  power  which  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  public  money  had  already  created. 

With  these  views,  he  had  always  considered 
the  arguments  of  Mr.  Monroe,  (as  highly  as  he 
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respected  the  opinions  of  this  venerable  pa- 
triot,) as  more  open  to  objection  than  many  of 
the  sources  from  -ffhieh  the  authority  to  con- 
struct works  of  internal  improvement  had  been 
derived.  With  this  sentiment  it  was  unneces- 
sary for  him  to  say  that  he  concurred  with 
his'friend  from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Stevknson,)  that 
the  cliaritable  donations  to  the  people  of  Oa- 
raccas,  after  the  memorable  earthquake  which 
had  desolated  their  country,  and  to  the  refu- 
gees from  San  Domingo,  were  appropriations 
made  without  constitutional  power ;  and  are 
therefore  not  precedents  entitled  to  author- 
ity. But  it  will  be  recollected  that  we 
were  not  empowered  to  exercise  "  exclusive 
legislation  "  over  the  territory  of  Caraccas,  or 
over  the  inhabitants  of  San  Domingo ;  that  the 
conservation  of  the  peace,  safety,  and  well- 
being  of  those  communities  were  not  confided 
to  our  care.  In  one  word,  sir,  it  seems  to  me 
susceptible  of  demonstration,  that  the  power 
of  appropriating  the  public  money,  within  this 
District,  for  this  District,  is  an  inseparable  in- 
cident "  to  exclusive  legislation  "  over  it. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  what  are  the  limita- 
tions to  the  exercise  of  this  power  within  the 
District  of  Columbia  ?  which  brought  him  to  a 
point  in  the  argument  where  he  would  notice  a 
most  unwarrantable  assumption  of  authority, 
which  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Stoees)  had  set  up  for  Congress  within  the 
ten  miles  square.  If  he  understood  that  gen- 
tleman, he  had  said,  that  "  exclusive  legisla- 
tion "  implied  the  absolute  and  uncontrollable 
power  of  Congress  to  do  in  the  District  what- 
ever in  its  sovereign  power  it  might  think 
proper  to  do.  That  it  was  a  grant  of  author- 
ity without  any  limitation  whatsoever,  either 
express  or  implied.  Sir,  this  is  the  most  dan- 
gerous doctrine  that  can  be  avowed ;  it  justifies 
the  power  to  erect  an  absolute  despotism  here, 
if  the  great  securities  of  the  constitution  are 
merged  in  the  power  of  "  exclusive  legisla- 
tion." Prom  that  gentleman's  argument,  it 
would  follow,  that  Congress  could  suspend  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  their  discretion,  in  time 
of  peace,  or  do  any  act  of  unlimited  dominion, 
here  to  operate.  And  that  the  "ten  miles 
square  "  could  be  made  the  arena  of  any  mis- 
chievous or  arbitrary  experiments  in  legislation, 
that  might  suit  our  caprice. 

Widely  different  is  my  view  of  the  power 
which  Congress  exercises  within  the  District. 
"  Exclusive  legislation  "  implies  nothing  more 
than  the  absence  of  State  legislation,  which 
followed  from  the  fact  of  the  cession  of  the 
territory  of  Virginia  and  Maryland ;  but  that 
this  cession  was  taken,  not  only  with  all  the 
securities  to  the  people  of  the  District,  which 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  gives  to 
the  ijeople  of  the  several  States,  but  that  all 
the  rights  and  immunities  of  property,  whatso- 
ever, which  they  had  as  citizens  of  Virginia 
and  Maryland,  are  preserved  to  them  inviolate 
on  their  part.  That  the  cession  was  made  to, 
and  taken  by,  the  United  States,  in  regard  to 


all  the  pre-existing  rights  of  property ;  and 
any  other  view  would  sustain  the  position,  that 
the  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  had  the 
power,  by  a  transfer  of  a  part  of  their  popula- 
tion, to  a  new  Government,  to  deprive  them  of 
any  one  of  the  cardinal  rights  which  they  pos- 
sessed before,  as  citizens  of  Virginia  and  Maiy- 
land. 

This  appropriation  interferes  with  none  of 
these  rights ;  it  is  an  ordinary  function  of  mu- 
nicipal power,  and  I  shall  vote  for  it,  because  it 
is  to  be  exercised  in  a  manner  that  meets  the 
best  feelings  of  my  own  heart. 

Mr.  Campbell  having  no  scruples  as  to  the 
power  of  the  House  to  pass  the  bill,  thought  it 
his  duty  to  raise  his  voice  in  behalf  of  the  dis- 
tressed sufferers  whom  it  was  intended  to  re- 
lieve. Ml'.  C,  in  reply  to  the  gentleman  who 
had  urged  the  constitutional  objection,  quoted 
the  constitution  in  that  clause  which  gives  to 
Congress  exclusive  power  of  legislation  for  the 
District.  And  he  then  inquired,  whether,  un- 
der this  clause,  it  would  not  be  competent  to 
the  House  to  enact  a  system  of  poor  laws  for 
the  District?  And,  if  it  was,  whether  the 
House  could  not,  with  equal  propriety,  make 
such  appropriations  as  the  system  might  render 
necessary  ?  He  thought  it  was  a  natural  and 
necessary  consequence ;  and  if  it  might  appro- 
priate for  the  poor  of  the  District  at  large, 
why  not  for  those  suddenly  made  poor  by  an 
act  of  Providence  ?  He  was  astonished  at  the 
attempt  to  establish  a  distinction  between  the 
right  to  appropriate  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  for  the  Union.  He  could  see  none. 
Did  gentlemen  propose  that  there  should  he  a 
separate  Treasury  to  receive  the  collection 
made  at  the  custom  house  in  Alexandria,  from 
that  which  received  those  at  all  other  ports, 
and  from  which  alone  separate  appropriations 
were  to  be  made  for  the  District  ?  When  any 
calamity  happened,  to  relieve  which,  the  ordi- 
nary means  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  District 
are  inadequate,  it  constituted  a  case  which 
called  loudly  for  the  interposition  of  Congress. 
He  considered  the  present  as  such  a  case,  and 
should  cheerfully  vote  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  Wood,  of  New  York,  thought  there  was 
no  constitutional  question  involved  in  the  case. 
He  was  one  who  had  always  held,  with  his 
friends  from  Virginia,  to  the  strict  interpreta- 
tion of  the  constitution,  and  who  admitted 
with  caution  any  thing  like  constructive  pow- 
ers in  the  General  Government ;  but  this  he 
held  to  be  no  such  case  as  called  up  that  ques- 
tion. He  thought  the  position  taken  by  his 
colleague,  (Mr.  Stokes,)  was  not  fairly  exposed 
to  the  construction  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Hamilton.)  When  his 
colleague  maintained  that  the  General  Govern- 
ment was  absolute  within  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, he  meant,  of  course,  that  it  was  abso- 
lute within  the  limits  of  the  constitution,  and 
no  farther.  The  same  allegiance  which  the 
inhabitants  had  owed  to  their  State  Legisla- 
tures, was  by  the  cession  of  territory  trans- 
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ferred  to  the  General  Government,  and  that 
Government  was  absolute  over  them,  to  the 
same  extent  as  their  own  Legislatures  -would 
have  been.  Every  nation,  Mr.  W.  said,  was 
bound  to  support  its  own  poor.  This  obliga- 
tion, which  was  universal  throughout  the 
world,  was  also  universal  in  each  nation,  so  far 
as  the  entire  mass  of  its  poor  was  concerned ; 
and  was  only  broken  down  and  divided  among 
subordinate  parts  of  the  nation,  for  the  sake  of 
greater  convenience  in  administering  the  sup- 
port—the principle  was  not  changed,  nor  the 
force  of  the  obligation  at  all  weakened.  It  was 
always  binding,  as  a  duty  of  humanity.  "When 
a  providential  act  was  sudden  and  calamitous 
beyond  the  ordinary  power  of  the  District  to 
meet  and  provide  for  it.  Congress  must  do  it, 
and  had  the  clear  right  to  do  so.  Does  it  not 
build  prisons  and  hospitals  for  the  District,  be- 
cause the  means  of  the  population  are  inade- 
quate to  these  works  ?  They  are  given  on  the 
principle  of  protection — so  is  the  bill.  It  is  at 
once  constitutional,  a  duty  of  protection,  and 
it  is  an  act  of  humanity,  common  to  every 
Christian  jurisdiction  in  the  world. 

Mr.  F.  Johnson  said  he  should  not  have 
risen  again,  had  he  not  been  called  on  by  sev- 
eral gentlemen,  in  their  remai-ks,  to  say  wheth- 
er Congress  had  not  the  sovereign  and  exclu- 
sive right  of  legislation  over  this  District.  He 
said  he  admitted  the  right  in  the  fullest  extent 
claimed,  and  he  believed  it  might  extend  even 
to  the  case  intimated  by  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Hamilton,)  as  having 
been  alluded  to  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  (Mr.  Stohes,)  that  Congress  had  the 
power  to  regulate  all  the  municipal  concerns  of 
the  District,  to  regulate  descents,  and  the  trans- 
fer of  property,  real  and  personal,  and  all  other 
things  that  any  State  Government  could  do 
within  the  limits  of  its  territories ;  that  Con- 
gress was  bounded,  in  their  legislation  over 
this  District,  only  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  But,  he  said,  admitting  all  this, 
it  proved  nothing  in  favor  of  the  right  to  pass 
this  bill.  He  said,  if  he  could  show  that  Con- 
gress could  do  a  like  act  for  any  other  place 
out  of  the  District,  it  would  seem  to  prove  that 
the  power  to  do  this  act  was  not  derived  from, 
or  grew  out  of,  the  fact  of  exclusive  legislation 
over  the  District;  and  gentlemen  in  favor  of 
the  bill  admit,  if  the  power  to  give  this  money 
does  not  arise  out  of  the  right  of  exclusive 
legislation,  that  they  have  it  not.  "Well,  sir, 
what  is  the  bill  ?  Does  it  contain  any  thing 
more  than  a  mere  simple  gift  or  donation  to 
the  sufferers  by  fire  in  Alexandria  ?  Is  there 
any  thing  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  the  States,  that  would  prevent  the 
citizens  of  Savannah,  who  had  suffered  a  much 
severer  loss,  or  Charleston,  or  New  York,  from 
receiving  a  donation  from  Congress  ?  Are  they 
not  just  as  free  to  receive  the  gifts  of  Congress 
as  the  people  of  Alexandria  ?  What  hinders 
them  ?  Congress  cannot  interfere  in  the  legis- 
lation of  the  States.     The  people  of  Charleston 


or  Savannah  could  not  receive  a  code  of  de- 
scents or  conveyances  from  Congress.  But 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  their  receiving  its 
bounty.  This  bill  is  altogether  an  affair  of 
charity ;  all  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
have  the  same  power  to  receive,  and  all  have 
the  same  right  to  claim  it.  It  would,  there- 
fore, seem  clear,  that  any  town  had  the  same 
right  to  receive,  as  the  town  of  Alexandria, 
the  donations  of  Congress  ;  and  hence  the 
power  to  give  does  not  arise  out  of  the  fact  of 
exclusive  legislative  jurisdiction.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  the  City  of  Alexandi-ia,  and  the  coun- 
ty in  which  it  is  situated,  have  no  power  to 
regulate  its  police,  to  collect  taxes,  and  provide 
for  the  poor,  as  well  as  the  cities  and  counties 
in  the  States.  What  then  is  it  that  prevents 
Congress  from  administering  to  the  relief  of 
sufferers  by  fire,  everywhere?  Because  the 
constitution  confines  the  appropriation  of  the 
public  money  to  public  purposes.  The  pave- 
ment in  this  city,  alluded  to  by  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Hamilton,)  as  a 
precedent  to  warrant  the  passage  of  this  bill, 
was  done  as  a  public  work.  That  was  the  pre- 
tence— and,  as  to  the  erecting  a  light-house,  and 
custom  house,  in  Alexandria,  mentioned  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  (Mr.  Storks,)  as  a 
precedent  for  this  case — they  were  for  public 
uses,  to  facilitate  commerce,  and  to  collect  and 
secure  the  public  revenues.  Would  Congress 
have  the  right  to  appropriate  money  to  pave 
the  streets  of  New  YorlJ,  or  any  other  place  ? 
Could  their  authority  be  intruded  there  to 
make  streets,  unless  it  was  in  the  promotion  of 
some  national  work?  But  the  people  of  New 
York  could  receive  a  donation  as  well  as  the 
people  of  Alexandria ;  but  the  right  of  Congress 
to  give,  is  the  question. 

This  bill  contains  a  mere  gift  of  money,  ex- 
pressly of  charity,  without  reference  to  public 
uses,  or  public  services — just  precisely  such  a 
gift  as  might  be  made  to  any  other  people,  in 
or  out  of  this  nation.  If  Congress  has  the 
right  to  give  away  the  public  money  for  chari- 
table purposes,  there  is  no  limit  in  the  consti- 
tution to  whom  or  where  it  shall  go.  And,  it 
is  just  as  constitutional  to  give  it  to  one  person 
as  another.  I  am  for  adhering  to  the  constitu- 
tion, and  appropriating  public  money  only  for 
public  purposes,  or  in  consideration  of  public 
services.  When  we  depart  from  this,  we  have 
no  guides  but  our  passions,  and  our  discretions 
— and,  however  great  my  sympathies  may  be 
for  the  sufferers  of  Alexandria,  my  duty,  as  a 
Eepresentative  upon  this  iloor,  forbids,  accord- 
ing to  my  views  of  the  constitution,  my  voting 
for.  this  bill ;  nor,  indeed,  did  I  ever  admire 
that  sort  of  magnanimity,  that  would  give 
away  that  which  belonged  to  others,  and  not 
ourselves.  I  am  willing  to  contribute  to  the 
relief  of  these  unfortunate  and  distressed  peo- 
ple out  of  my  own,  but  not  out  of  the  public 
Treasury. 

Mr.  EiVES  said  it  was  with  great  reluctance 
he  rose  at  this  stage  of  a  protracted  discussion ; 
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but  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  add  a  few  words  to 
what  had  been  said  by  others,  in  denial  of  the 
power  proposed  to  be  exercised  by  this  bill.  It 
appeared  to  him  that  a  pervading  fallacy  ran 
through  the  whole  of  the  arguments  in  favor 
of  the  bill.  Our  attention  had  been  directed, 
for  the  derivation  of  our  power  upon  this  sub- 
ject, to  a  part  of  the  constitution,  which,  he 
thought,  had  no  appropriate  relation  to  it. 
This  was  not  a  question  of  exclusive  legislation, 
properly  so  called,  over  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, but  it  was  a  question  respecting  a  grant  of 
the  national  funds.  The  bill,  upon  its  very 
face,  is  an  appropriation  of  so  much  of  the 
public  money  for  a  particular  purpose.  Now, 
whence  do  we  derive  our  power  of  raising  and 
applying  the  public  money?  It  is  from  that 
clause  of  the  constitution,  which  authorizes 
Congress  "  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  &c., 
to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common 
defence  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States."  According  to  the  broadest  construc- 
tion which  had  ever  been  put  upon  this  clause, 
it  justified  no  appropriation  of  the  public 
money,  but  for  some  purpose  connected  with 
the  common  defence  and  general  welfare  of 
the  Union.  For  his  own  part,  said  Mr.  E.,  he 
had  always  thought  that  these  general  terms 
were  limited  and  defined  by  the  subsequent 
enumeration  of  specific  powers  granted  to  Con- 
gress, and  that  we  could  not  legitimately  vote 
away  the  public  money,  but  in  execution  of 
some  of  the  powers  so  granted.  But,  even 
taking  for  our  guide  the  most  liberal  construc- 
tion which  has  ever  been  suggested,  can  it  be 
pretended  that  the  object  of  this  bill,  the  relief 
of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  Alexandria, 
(for  whom  he  felt  as  much  sympathy,  and  was 
willing  to  evince  it,  with  his  own  means,  as  far 
as  any  gentleman,)  is,  in  any  manner,  connect- 
ed with  the  payment  of  the  debts,  or  providing 
for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare  of 
the  Union  ?  No,  sir,  it  is  purely  an  act  of  pri- 
vate charity,  which  we  undertake  to  perform 
at  the  public  expense,  instead  of  our  own. 

If  an  application  of  the  public  money,  like 
this,  can  be  covered  under  the  power  of  exclu- 
sive legislation  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
constitution  has,  in  vain,  sought  to  fix  a  practi- 
cal limit  to  our  powers  over  the  public  purse. 
My  friend  and  colleague,  who  now  sits  near 
me,  and  who  has  advocated  the  passage  of  this 
bill,  denies  the  power  of  Congress  to  appropri- 
ate the  public  money  to  the  establishment  of  a 
National  University.  Gentlemen,  who  think 
with  him  and  me,  deny,  also,  the  power  of 
Congress  to  establish  National  Observatories, 
or  to  bestow  gratuitous  pensions ;  because  we 
believe  that  the  power  of  this  Government  to 
grant  the  public  money  is  limited  to  those  objects 
only,  for  which  we  are  authorized  to  provide, 
in  the  direct  exercise  of  our  specific  powers. 

But  what  becomes'  of  this  limitation,  if  the 
latitude  now  claimed  for  the  power  of  exclusive 
legislation  over  this  District,  be  conceded? 
We  have  only  to  draw  these  objects  within  the 


enchanted  circle  of  the  District,  to  establish 
the  University  and  the  Observatory  here,  to 
assemble  the  corps  of  Pensioners  here,  and  all 
difficulty  vanishes.  Upon  this  principle  we 
may  exhaust  the  whole  treasury  of  the  nation, 
here,  in  the  endowment  of  eleemosynary  insti- 
tutions, or  whatever  other  scheme  may  please 
the  fancy  of  the  sovereign  Legislature  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  1  We  may  thus  enact  a 
system  of  poor  laws  for  every  State  in  the  Union, 
upon  condition  only  that  the  paupers  shall 
come  here  to  partake  of  the  national  bounty. 

Mr.  Haile  now  demanded  that  the  question 
be  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  it  was  so  or- 
dered by  the  House. 

Mr.  Dkayton  said,  that,  although  the  bill 
had  undergone  a  great  deal  of  discussion,  which 
the  House  had  shown  a  strong  disposition  to 
terminate,  yet,  as  the  subject  embraced  in  it  is 
deeply  interesting  to  the  feelings,  and  involves 
in  its  consideration  a  constitutional  question,  I 
will,  said  Mr.  D.,  briefly  submit  the  views 
which  I  take,  as  to  the  power  of  the  House  to 
make  the  appropriation  prescribed  for  in  the 
hill.  I  am  not,  said  Mr.  D.,  and  never  have 
been,  favorable  to  what  is  usually  termed  an 
enlarged  interpretation  of  the  constitution.  I 
think  the  acts  which  it  warrants,  must  be  de- 
rived either  from  express  power  contained  in 
it,  or  they  must  be  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  into  execution  a  power  expressly 
granted.  The  doctrine  which  has  by  many 
been  contended  for,  that  Congress  may  pass  all 
laws  which  they  deem  necessary  for  the  gen- 
eral welfax-e,  I  disclaim.  If  they  have  such  a 
power  it  would  be  difiicult  to  say  what  power 
they  have  not.  I  contend  for  no  more  than  I 
have  stated:  and  if,  within  those  principles, 
Congress  cannot  pass  this  bill,  I  admit  that  it 
cannot,  constitutionally,  become  a  law. 

Amidst  the  powers  given  to  Congress,  some 
are  general,  and  some  are  particular.  Some 
are  unconditional,  some  are  limited.  Where  a 
power  which  is  general  and  unconditional  is 
granted,  the  only  limitation  which  can  be  an- 
nexed to  it,  is  the  discretion  of  the  Legislature. 
I  will  illustrate  the  distinction  between  these 
two  species  of  grants,  by  referring  to  one  or 
two  clauses  of  the  constitution.  In  the  8th 
section  of  the  1st  Article,  Congress  is  empow- 
ered to  provide  and  maintain  a  Navy.  Under 
this  authority,  they  may  exercise  every  act 
necessary  for  the  anning,  equipping,  and  man- 
ning a  fleet ;  the  number,  the  size  of  the  ves- 
sels, the  pay  of  the  oflScers  and  of  the  men ;  in 
short,  any  thing  requisite  for  the  purposes  of 
a  war,  in  all  its  branches,  is  within  the  power 
of  Congress,  and  the  extent  to  which  they 
choose  to  exercise  their  powers  upon  this  sub- 
ject, is  only  to  be  regulated  by  their  judgment 
and  discretion.  Congress,  says  the  constitu- 
tion, may  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts, 
and  excises ;  to  this  extent  their  power  would 
be  unlimited,  were  it  not  for  the  specifications 
of  the  objects  for  which  alone  these  taxes,  &c., 
could  be  levied,  and  to  which  alone,  when  lev- 
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ied,  they  could  be  applied ;  they  must  be  levied 
for  the  purposes  of  paying  the  debts  and  pro- 
viding for  the  common  defence  and  general 
•welfare  of  the  United  States.  I  might  cite 
many  other  instances  of  general  and  of  limited 
powers,  but  these  t-wo  will  be  sufficient  to  ex- 
emplify the  distinction  I  have  mentioned.  If 
Congress  possesses  an  unlimited  and  uncon- 
ditional power  to  legislate  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  it  unavoidably  follows,  that  they 
possess  the  power  of  passing  this  bill.  The 
constitution  vests  in  Congress  "  exclusive  leg- 
islation in  all  cases  whatsoever,"  over  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Having  the  power  to  legis- 
late in  all  cases,  they  may  pass  a  law  appropri- 
ating money,  and  according  to  the  principle  I 
have  referred  to,  that  they  have  the  power  to 
carry  into  execution  the  powers  expressly  vest- 
ed in  them,  they  may  raise  the  funds  to  carry 
this  appropriation  into  elfect.  Under  the  con- 
stitution, the  only  qualification  annexed  to  this 
exclasive  power  of  legislation,  is,  that  it  shall 
he  confined  to  the  District ;  and  the  appropri- 
ation contemplated  by  this  bill  is  confined  to 
the  District. 

It  has  been  said,  that,  admitting  to  the  full 
extent  the  power  to  legislate  for  Columbia, 
and  the  consequent  right  to  appropriate  money 
for  its  use,  yet  that  the  money  appropriated 
must  be  obtained  by  tax  upon  its  inhabitants ; 
because  Congress  can  only  appropriate  money 
by  virtue  of  some  authority  derived  from  the 
constitution,  and  no  part  of  that  instrument 
permits  the  appropriation  of  money  to  relieve 
the  distresses  of  individuals.  My  reply  to  this 
argument  is,  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  letter  of 
the  constitution,  and  the  construction  of  the 
powers  granted  in  it,  which  I  have  stated,  and 
which  are  admitted  by  its  most  rigid  expound- 
ers. The  power  is  given  without  limitation; 
it  can  therefore  only  be  limited  by  discretion : 
the  power  to  pass  the  law  is  expressly  given  : 
the  power  to  carry  it  into  execution  must  ne- 
cessarily follow.  These  powers  are  nowhere 
limited  by  a  provision,  that  the  moneys  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  District  shall  be  raised  by 
taxing  its  inhabitants ;  to  couple  this  unlimited 
authority,  therefore,  with  such  a  provision, 
would  be  to  convert  by  construction,  a  great 
and  unqualified  power  into  a  particular  and 
limited  one.  And  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the 
constitution  are  as  much  violated,  hy  taking 
away  from  it  a  power  which  has  been  directly 
granted  to  it,  as  by  adding  to  it  a  power  with 
which  it  has  never  been  invested.  I  feel  con- 
fident that  the  position  which  I  have  assumed, 
that,  if  Congress  possesses  the  power  to  legis- 
late in  all  cases  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  it 
has  the  power  to  appropriate  money  to  carry 
its  legislative  acts  into  execution,  will  not  be 
contested.  If  Congress  have  this  general  pow- 
er of  legislation,  it  cannot  be  confined  as  to  the 
amount  which  it  may  appropriate:  it  may, 
from  some  important  consideration,  appropri- 
ate an  amount  for  the  District,  greater  than 
could  be  raised  within  it  by  taxation ;  if,  then, 


in  such  cases.  Congress  could  not  raise  money 
from  other  sources,  then  this  constitutional 
paradox  would  result,  that  Congress  had  the 
exclusive  power  to  legislate  for  Columbia,  but 
had  not  the  power  of  carrying  its  legislative 
acts  into  execution. 

Mr.  Maevin  was  in  favor  of  the  bill.  It  was 
true,  that  Congress  possessed  only  delegated 
powers ;  the  rest  were  reserved  to  the  States, 
or  to  the  people.  The  power  of  the  General 
Gofernment  was  not  sovereign,  but  that  of  the 
States  was  so.  The  Legislature  of  a  State  had 
power  to  legislate  for  the  general  welfare,  and 
to  provide  for  the  relief  of  a  general  or  public 
calamity ;  but  for  the  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  what  power  was  reserved?  None. 
They  had  no  sovereignty :  no  Legislature.  The 
power  to  appropriate  money  and  to  levy  taxes, 
is  given  to  the  General  Government  for  certain 
purposes,  and  not  reserved  to  the  people.  But 
gentlemen  argue,  that  this  is  not  to  be  applied 
in  the  case  of  the  District.  But  surely  Congress 
is  sovereign  over  this  District,  and  may  exer- 
cise its  power  of  appropriating  money  here,  for 
here  it  has  exclusive  legislation.  The  consti- 
tution has  erected  the  District,  and  has  made 
its  inhabitants  little  better  than  servants,  as  to 
their  political  power ;  and  now,  is  it  said,  that 
Congress  is  to  exercise  no  paternal  care  over 
them  ?  Have  they  no  Government  to  look  to  ? 
Are  they  placed  beyond  the  pale  of  relief  in 
any  case  ?  Are  the  citizens  of  the  District  cit- 
izens of  no  country  ?  Surely  they  are  Ameri- 
can citizens,  and  may  look,  as  well  as  others,  to 
their  Government  for  succor.  We  have  clearly 
the  power  to  relieve  them,  both  constitutional- 
ly and  physically ;  and,  if  so,  we  are  bound  to 
exercise  it,  and  to  relieve  them  now. 

The  question  was  now  loudly  called  for  in 
all  parts  of  the  House ;  and,  having  been  taken 
by  yeas  and  nays,  the  votes,  on  ordering  the 
bill  to  a  third  reading,  stood  as  follows : 

Teas. — Messrs.  Alexander  of  Tennessee,  Archer, 
Bailey,  Badger,  Barbour  of  Virginia,  Barney,  Bay- 
lies, Beecher,  Brent,  Bryan,  Buchanan,  Burleigh, 
Burges,  Cambreleng,  Campbell,  Carson,  Cassedy, 
Cocke,  Davis,  Dorsey,  Drayton,  Dwight,  Eastman, 
Everett,  Findlay  of  Ohio,  Forsyth,  Forward,  Fos- 
dick,  Garnsey,  Garnett,  Garrison,  Govan,  Gurley, 
Hamilton,  Harris,  Hasbrouck,  Hayden,  Haynes,  Ho- 
bart,  Holcombe,  Holmes,  Houston,  Hugunln,  Hum- 
phrey, Ingersoll,  Isacks,  Jennings  of  Indiana,  John- 
son of  New  York,  Kittera,  Lathrop,  Lawrence, 
Locke,  Marable,  Markell,  Markler,  Marvin  of  New 
York,  Mattocks,  McDuffie,  McKcan,  McLane  of  Del- 
aware, McLean  of  Ohio,  Meech,  Mercer,  Miller  of 
New  York,  Miner,  Jas.  S.  Mitchell,  Mitchell  of  Mary- 
land, Mitchell  of  Tennessee,  Moore  of  Kentucky, 
Newton,  Orr,  Owen,  Pearce,  Plumer,  Powell,  Keed, 
Kose,  Koss,  Sands,  Scott,  Shannon,  Sill,  Sprague, 
Stevenson  of  Pennsylvania,  Stewart,  Storrs,  Strong, 
Swan,  Taylor  of  Virginia,  Test,  Thompson  of  Ohio, 
Tucker  of  New  Jersey,  Van  Horn,  Van  Rensselaer, 
Verplanck,  Vinton,  AVales,  Ward,  Webster,  Weoms, 
Whipple,  White,  Whittlesey,  Wiekliffe,  James  Wil- 
son, Wolf,  Wood  of  New  York,  Woods  of  Ohio, 
Wurts— 109. 
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Nays. — Messrs.  Addanis  of  Pennsylvania,  Alex- 
ander of  Virginia,  Allen  of  Massachusetts,  Allen  of 
Tennessee,  Alston,  Anderson,  Angel,  Armstrong, 
Ashley,  Baldwin,  Barringer,  Bassett,  Blair,  Boon, 
Gary,  Claiborne,  Conner,  Crowniushield,  Crump, 
Davenport,  Deitz,  Edwards  of  North  Carolina,  Estill, 
Findlay  of  Pennsylvania,  Haile,  Harvey,  Hoaly, 
Henry,  Herrick,  Hines,  Hoffman,  Ingham,  Johnson 
of  Virginia,  Johnson  of  Kentucky,  Krebs,  Kremer, 
Lecomptc,  Letcher,  Long,  Martindale,  McCoy,  Mc- 
Hatton,  McManus,  McNeill,  Merriwcther,  Metcalfe, 
Miller  of  Pennsylvania,  John  Mitchell,  Mitchell  of 
South  Carolina,  Moore  of  Alabama,  O'Brien,  Polk, 
Eipley,  Rives,  Saunders,  Sloane,  Smith,  Stevenson 
of  Virginia,  Taliaferro,  Trczvant,  Tucker  of  South 
Carolina,  Whittemore,  Williams,  "Wilson  of  South 
Carolina,  Wilson  of  Ohio,  Wright,  Young — 07. 

The  bill  having  been  subsequently  engrossed, 
Tvas  then  read  a  third  time,  passed,  and  sent  to 
the  Senate  for  concurrence. 


ITojTDAT,  January  22. 
Duties  on  Wool  and  Woollens. 

The  House  now  resumed  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness of  Thursday,  being  the  motion  of  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan to  discharge  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  from  the  fur- 
tlier  consideration  of  the  bill  proposing  certain 
minimum  duties  on  woollen  goods. 

Mr.  Buchanan  said,  I  should  have  waived 
the  privilege  which  is  usually  extended  by  the 
courtesy  of  the  House  to  the  mover  of  a  propo- 
sition, of  closing  the  debate,  if  it  were  not  for 
a  single  circumstance.  I  did  not  hear  the  re- 
mark of  my  friend  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Mekcek) 
on  Thursday  last,  which  imputed  ignorance  of 
his  duty  to  a  former  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Domestic  Manufactures,  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  this  House  from  the  State  which  I  have, 
in  part,  the  honor  to  represent.  For  what 
cause  has  this  charge  been  made  against  that 
gentleman  1  It  is  not  because  he  was  ignorant 
either  of  our  foreign  or  our  domestic  trade  :  not 
because  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  coun- 
tries ^  from  which  foreign  iron  was  imported, 
and  its  cost,  both  to  the  foreign  and  to  the 
domestic  manufacturer ;  but  simply  because  he 
had  forgotten,  or,  perhaps,  never  had  known, 
the  name  of  an  obscure  town  in  Wales,  from 
which  that  article  was  Imported.  I  must  con- 
fess I  do  not  remember  the  name  myself.  The 
gentlemen  around  me  now  inform  me  it  is 
Cardiff.  The  truth  is,  that  gentleman  had  en- 
joyed singular  good  fortune  during  the  short 
period  which  ho  remained  in  Congress;  but 
not  better  than  he  deserved.  To  him,  more 
than  to  any  other  individual  in  this  nation,  are 
we  indebted  for  the  tariff  of  1824^a  tariff 
which  has  been  so  mild  and  so  gradual  in  its 
operation,  as  not  to  have  burdened  the  com- 
munity, and  yet  so  powerful  as  to  have  gene- 
rally afforded  efficient  protection  to  our  domes- 
tic industij.  It  was  a  tariff  of  protection,  not 
of  prohibition.  That  gentleman  had  labored 
upon  it  incessantly  for  the  whole  of  two  ses- 
sions ;  and  yet  we  are  now  called  upon,  during 


the  few  remaining  weeks  of  this  session,  to  ma- 
ture, to  pass  a  new  bill  upon  this  subject. 
Gentlemen,  although  they  have  not  directly 
charged  me  with  inconsistency,  yet  such  a 
charge  is  fairly  to  be  implied  from  their  re- 
marks. Can  any  person  really  believe  that, 
because  I  supported  protection  in  1824, 1  am 
bound  to  advocate  prohibition  in  1827  ?  Did 
my  course  then,  compel  me  now,  in  order  to  be 
consistent,  to  vote  for  any  crude  and  undigest- 
ed measure  which  may  be  proposed,  merely 
because  it  is  called  a  tariff?  Certainly  not. 
This  bill,  should  it  become  a  law,  will  effectu- 
ally prohibit  the  importation  of  nearly  all  the 
woollen  goods  in  common  use,  whose  value,  at 
the  place  of  exportation,  shall  not  exceed  three 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  yard.  It  embraces 
peculiarly  within  its  grasp,  those  articles  worn 
by  the  poor  and  middle  classes  of  society.  Its 
provisions  extend  far  beyond  the  request  of  the 
woollen  manufacturers.  They  have  not  alleged 
that  the  duty  of  thirty-three  and  one  third  per 
cent,  was  insufficient  for  their  protection ;  but 
they  complain,  and  I  believe  with  justice,  that 
British  manufacturers  and  British  agents  fraud- 
ulently evade  the  payment  of  this  duty.  What, 
then,  is  the  proper  remedy  ?  A  measure  which 
would  prevent  the  fraud,  and  give  fair  effect  to 
the  tariff  of  1824.  Instead  of  that,  we  are  now 
presented  with  a  bill  which  closes  the  door 
altogether  against  foreign  competition.  This 
is  the  application  of  salivation  and  blistering  to 
cure  the  headache.  The  remedy  is  entirely  too 
violent  for  the  disease.  If  the  bUl  had  proposed 
a  moderate  minimum,  and  had  made- a  small 
addition  to  the  ad  xalorem  duty,  it  should  have 
received  my  support.  In  its  present  shape, 
however,  I  could  not  vote  for  it,  even  if  it  em- 
braced a  provision  to  impose  additional  duties 
on  the  importation  of  foreign  spirits  and  of 
hemp.  Sir,  said  Mr.  B.,  I  wish  to  put  the 
question  seriously  to  every  member  within  the 
sound  of  my  voice,  whether  they  believe  it 
possible  to  mature  and  pass  a  proper  bill  upon 
the  subject  during  the  present  session  ?  If  the 
House  should  make  the  attempt,  I  feel  positive 
that  my  course  will  be  proved  to  be  correct. 
After  wasting  much  precious  time  in  the  dis- 
cussion, and  after  dividing  the  friends  of  do- 
mestic manufactures  themselves,  the  hill  will 
eventually  be  postponed  until  the  next  session. 
I  am  sorry  that  I  am  compelled  to  make  these 
observations,  but  self-preservation  is  the  first 
law  of  nature.  As  a  Eepresentative  of  Penn- 
sylvania, as  a  friend  to  the  tariff,  and  feeling  a 
deep  interest  in  its  popularity,  I  can  never  look 
on  with  indifference  at  the  passage  of  a  bill 
which  will  at  once  prohibit  the  importation  of 
foreign  woollens  ;  much  less  can  I  do  so  when 
that  bill  contains  no  provisions  calculated  to 
protect  the  suffering  domestic  industry  of  my 
own  State. 

Mr.  Hamilton  said,  that  it  was  not  his  pur- 
pose, at  the  present  time,  to  go  into  a  discus- 
sion of  the  policy  of  the  measure  proposed  by 
the  bill  under  consideration ;  he  would  there- 
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fore  endeavor  to  coniine  himself  strictly  to  the 
question  before  the  House,  which  was  suhstan- 
tially  whether  our  decision  on  the  proposed 
increase  of  duty  on  woollens,  ought  not  to  be 
postponed.  For  voting  in  the  affirmative  he 
had  many  reasons,  besides  his  strong  and  un- 
reserved opposition,  generally,  to  any  increase 
of  the  impost,  let  it  come  up  in  any  shape  it 
might.  But  to  the  passage  of  the  bill  at  the 
present  time  there  are  solid  objections.  In  the 
first  place,  the  whole  country,  excepting  those 
who  are  to  benefit  by  the  monopoly,  will  be 
taken  by  surprise,  by  the  imposition  of  an  un- 
expected and  grievous  tax,  at  a  period  when 
three-fourths  of  its  industry  is  suffering  and 
depressed.  No  anticipation  can  have  been 
formed  of  the  blow  which  is  meditated :  for, 
although  it  is  perfectly  true,  that  several  me- 
morials have  been  presented  from  the  woollen 
manufacturers  and  wool  growers  this  session, 
asking  for  the  bounty  of  this  prohibition,  yet 
an  expectation  has  generally  been  cherished, 
that  we  would  not  act  on  a  partial  interest, 
from  a  partial  view  of  the  great  interests  of 
the  country.  That  this  impression  prevailed, 
he  would  only  appeal  to  the  correspondence 
from  this  city,  which  had  appeared  in  the  dif- 
ferent prints  in  various  quarters  of  the  coun- 
try. If  a  contrary  apprehension  had  been  en- 
tertained, your  tables  would  have  groaned  un- 
der the  weight  of  the  remonstrances  which 
would  have  been  sent  here  from  all  quarters 
against  this  cruel  and  unjust  measure.  Under 
this  false  security,  even  the  commercial  jeal- 
ousy of  the  great  emporium  of  our  Union,  New 
York,  has  not  been  awakened,  or  we  should 
have  had  the  most  copious  intelligence  poured 
in  upon  us  from  that  city,  demonstrating  the 
pernicious  tendency  of  the  step  yon  are  about 
to  take. 

Have  we  any  information  as  to  its  operation 
on  the  revenue  ?  Has  the  Chairman  "of  the 
Committee  on  Manufactures  condescended  to 
enlighten  us  on  this  subject,  beyond  his  mere 
surmises  and  conjectures?  Has  he  obtained 
any  estimates  from  the  Treasury  ?  Has  he,  in 
one  word,  the  sanction  of  the  officer  at  the 
head  of  that  Department,  for  a  measure  which 
is  to  operate  a  decided  prohibition  on  the  im- 
port of  one  class  of  woollen  fabrics,  and  that 
class  principally  worn  by  the  poor,  who  can 
least  bear  the  burden?  No,  sir;  but  he  has 
gone  on  as  if  these  considerations  were  un- 
worthy of  being  taken  into  account.  After  the 
passage  of  the  tariff  of  182i,  the  people,  at 
least  from  that  section  of  the  country  from  which 
I  came,  supposed  that  they  were  to  have  a  respite 
and  repose  for  several  years,  from  the  agitations 
of  this  vexatious  and  disgusting  topic.  They 
knew  that  it  had  terminated  in  a  compromise,  the 
chief  expense  of  which  they  had  to  bear,  but, 
hke  the  traveller  stopped  by  a  footpad  on 
Hounslow  Heath,  who  is  willing  to  compound 
to  get  .off  witli  his  shirt  and  waistcoat,  even 
with  the  loss  of  his  coat  and  watch,  they  were 
suffering  and  content.     But  it  seems  that  this 


blessed  compromise  has  not  brought  peace  and 
security,  and  we  are  again  to  be  thrown  into 
commotion  and  combat. 

A  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Baetlett)  remarked,  when  the  subject  was 
before  the  House  a  few  days  since,  that  it 
ought  not  to  produce  any  excitement;  and 
connected  it  with  an  allusion  for  which,  as  he 
received  your  just  rebuke,  I  shall  abstain  from 
saying  any  thing  in  regard  to  the  wit  and  deli- 
cacf  in  which  that  allusion  was  conceived  and 
expressed.  Not  calculated  to  produce  excite- 
ment !  Did  not  the  tariff  of  1824  produce  ex- 
citement ?  Did  it  not  shake  this  Union  to  its 
centre  ?  Did  not  the  people  in  those  quarters 
where  your  injustice  was  most  felt,  boldly  chal- 
lenge you  to  produce  the  warrant  for  your  au- 
thority in  travelling  one  inch  beyond  revenue 
in  the  imposition  of  your  duties  ?  And  when, 
in  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  you  talked  of  encouraging  domestic 
manufactures,  did  they  not  point  to  that  part 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  which 
formed  this  constitution,  in  which  the  power 
to  promote  and  encourage  the  useful  arts,  &c., 
by  bounties,  was  expressly  refused  to  you? 
Did  they  not  teU  you  that  the  rights  of  proper- 
ty of  one  part  of  the  community  were  invaded 
by  an  iniquitous  taxation,  for  the  benefit  of  a 
smaller  part?  Sir,  the  just  philosophy  of 
Burke,  in  regard  to  the  people  of  England,  is 
true  as  it  respects  their  descendants.  That  the 
notion  of  liberty  is  not  a  pure  abstraction ;  it 
attaches  and  adheres  to  something  tangible, 
and  susceptible  of  sensation ;  that,  as  personal 
rights  were  secure  in  that  country,  the  vigi- 
lance of  this  sentiment  was  directed  to  proper- 
ty and  taxation.  And  let  me  tell  you  that,  in 
this  country,  it  exists  with  an  intensity  which 
will  always  be  felt  whenever  you  attempt  in- 
justice in  your  burdens. 

Mr.  BiTKGES  said  he  had  risen  to  state  what 
was  the  real  question  before  the  House ;  for,  after 
all  that  he  had  heard,  this  seemed  to  be  neces- 
sary. The  true  and  only  object  of  the  bill  was 
to  give  to  the  manufacturers  of  woollen  goods 
the  protection  that  was  intended  for  them  by 
the  act  of  1824 ;  but  which  they  had  failed  to 
receive,  owing  to  the  evasions  of  that  act.  He 
could  not  conceive  how  so  simple  an  object  as 
this  came  to  be  connected  with  the  ratiocina- 
tions of  Mr.  Burke,  with  the  progress  of  the  car- 
avans in  Upper  Asia,  the  achievements  of  the 
heroes  of  Hounslow  Heath,  and  a  variety  of 
other  subjects  which  appeared  to  dance  and 
gambol  through  the  imaginations  of  some  gen- 
tlemen. The  discussion  of  the  bill  involved  a 
mere  calculation  on  the  value  of  property,  and 
was  no  more  calculated  to  produce  any  excite- 
ment, than  a  common  sum  in  reduction  or  sub- 
traction. He  could  not  conceive  what  there 
was  in  the  locality  of  these  manufactures — ■ 
what  there  was  in  the  fact,  that  that  locality 
happened  to  lie  between  certain  parallels  of 
northern  latitude,  to  make  gentlemen  delight  to 
say  that  the  question  involved  in  this  bill  was 
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BO  very  serious — that  it  was  higlily  dangerous — 
in  a  fl'ord,  tliat  it  was  a  niunstroiis  question.  If 
otlier  gentlemen  cliose  to  bring  in  bar  iron, 
and  pig  iron,  and  a  variety  of  otlier  articles 
which  seemed  familiar  to  the  imayinatious  of 
some  gentlemen,  he  could  not  help  it — the 
Committee  on  Manufactures  could  not  help  it 
— it  was  not  their  project,  and  they  were  not 
justly  answerable  for  objections  \\hich  did  not 
belong  to  the  bill  as  they  reported  it.  The 
manufacturers  of  woollen  goods  had  presented 
the  subject  of  the  bill  in  various  memorials  laid 
before  the  House ;  and  the  question  was,  wheth- 
er the  House  was  to  postpone  for  a  whole  year 
the  consideration  of  the  subject,  because  cer- 
tain gentlemen,  not  authorized  by  their  constit- 
uents to  do  so,  had  suggested  that  other  branch- 
es of  manufacture  were  suiiering  in  the  same 
manner?  "Was  the  House  to  wait  a  whole  year 
for  grievances?  Gentlemen  had  referred  to 
our  great  commercial  emporium.  Was  the 
House  to  be  told  that  that  great  city,  did  not 
understand  her  own  interests?  Or  would  it 
be  pretended  that  the  merchants  of  New  York 
were  not  apprised  of  the  steps  which  had  been 
taken  in  this  matter  ?  Yet,  although  sixty  or 
seventy  hours  were  sufficient  to  take  to  them 
the  knowledge  of  our  proceedings  and  to  bring 
back  the  declaration  of  their  will,  not  a  memo- 
rial or  a  remonstrance  had  been  received  from 
that  city  in  opposition  to  this  measure.  To 
such  a  remonstrance,  Mr.  B.  said,  he  should 
ever  listen  with  the  highest  respect,  as  he  was 
well  aware,  not  only  of  the  wealth,  but  of  the 
intelligence  which  prevailed  in  that  city.  But 
he  could  not,  for  one,  believe  that,  on  a  subject 
like  this,  the  merchants  of  New  York  were 
asleep ;  and  if  it  was  indeed  true,  that  the  in- 
terests of  commerce  would  suffer  so  material- 
ly from  the  passage  of  this  bill,  they  would 
have  let  the  House  hoar  from  them  long  before. 
He  spoke  of  the  merchants  at  large,  for  he  be- 
lieved that  a  better  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  political  economy  was  to  be  found  through- 
out the  country  generally,  than  among  a  few 
importing  merchants,  who  looked  only  to  their 
own  immediate  profit.  The  effects  of  such  a 
measure  were  not  to  be  estimated  from  any 
sudden  consequences  it  might  at  first  occasion. 
In  all  progressive  systems,  you  must  allow  at 
least  20  years  for  their  practical  development ; 
and  if,  in  that  time,  they  shall  not  have  in- 
jured, but,  on  the  contrary,  benefited  the 
country,  their  true  character  is  to  be  estimated 
accordingly. 

Mr.  Stevbnsos-,  of  Virginia,  said  that  he  did 
not  intend  to  enter,  at  this  time,  into  a  general 
discussion  of  the  important  principles  embraced 
by  this  bill.  He  rose  simply  to  state,  in  a  very 
few  words,  why  he  should  vote  for  the  motion 
to  discharge  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on 
the  state  of  the  Union  from  the  further  consid- 
eration of  the  subject.  The  question  before 
the  House,  Mr.  S.  considered,  was  one  rather 
of  expediency  than  of  principle.  The  motion 
had  been  submitted,  with  the  single  view  of 


ascertaining  distinctly  whether  the  House  were 
prepared  to  discuss,  at  this  session,  "  the  prin- 
ciples and  policy  of  the  tariff."  This  was  the 
only  question  now  to  be  decided.  If  gentlemen 
were  determined  to  enter  upon  the  discussion 
of  the  subject,  and  to  persevere  to  a  final  result 
ho  admitted  they  ought  to  vote  against  the  mo- 
tion, and  to  retain  the  bill  in  the  committee ; 
if,  on  the  contrary,  the  House  thought  with 
him,  that  it  could  not  be  fully  and  fairly  dis- 
cussed and  acted  on  at  the  present  session,  he 
hoped  the  motion  would  prevail ;  that  the  com- 
mittee would  be  discharged,  and  the  bill  laid 
upon  the  table  for  the  remainder  of  the  session. 
Did  gentlemen  seriously  believe  that  there 
was  any  probability  of  our  legislating,  at  this 
time,  fully  and  fairly  upon  the  subject  ?  Was 
there  a  member  upon  the  floor  who  imagined 
that  the  single  interests  of  the  woollen  manufac- 
turers, which  was  alone  embraced  by  the  pres- 
ent bill,  would,  or  could  be  considered,  apart 
from  the  other  branches  of  national  industry, 
and  the  great  interests  of  the  country?  Did 
they  believe  that  the  Representatives  of  those 
portions  of  the  Union  whose  interests  were 
more  immediately  and  more  deeply  affected  by 
the  provisions  of  this  bill,  would  sit  silent,  and 
consent  to  its  passage,  without  vindicatmg  the 
interests  of  their  constituents,  and  demanding 
a  general  discussion  of  the  whole  subject?  It 
was  not  to  be  expected.  This  bill,  Mr.  S.  said, 
disguise  it  as  you  will,  is  most  obnoxious  and 
unjust.  It  was  infinitely  more  so  than  the  one 
of  1824,  under  which  the  southern  and  south- 
western country  were  now  bleeding  at  every 
pore.  Could  gentlemen  hope  to  drive  on  by 
detachment,  this  protecting  duty  policy,  to  the 
utter  ruin  of  the  other  interests  of  the  country, 
and  expect  no  opposition?  It  was  impossible! 
It  was  in  vain  to  preach  up  conciliation,  if  this 
fatal  policy,  this  political  colossus,  which  is  to 
overshadow  and  reduce  a  portion  of  us  to  beg- 
gary, is  to  be  persevered  in  and  adhered  toJ 
It  must  beget  division  and  hatred,  and  inter- 
rupt the  harmony  and  peace  of  the  Union. 

Sir,  do  gentlemen  believe  that  a  subject  of 
this  character,  one  which,  two  years  ago,  agi- 
tated so  deeply  the  whole  country,  and  roused 
into  action  all  its  rival  interests — a  subject 
which  affects  not  only  the  commerce  and  polit- 
ical economy  of  the  country,  but  the  liberty  of 
property  itself,  and  the  very  principles  of  the 
Government — will  be  permitted  to  pass  with- 
out full  and  free  discussion,  and  the  strongest 
resistance  ?  Are  we  again  to  have  the  scenes 
which  divided  and  distracted  us  in  1824?  Do 
we  not  know  that,  after  eight  weeks'  discus- 
sion, the  present  tariff  passed  this  House  by 
only  a,  few  votes  f  That  upon  the  great  ques- 
tion of  the  woollens,  the  House  was  equally  di- 
vided, (I  believe  93  and  93,)  and  that  at  last  it 
was  settled  by  compromise  and  concession  be- 
tween the  two  Houses  ?  Have  we  time,  and 
are  the  House  prepared  for  this  state  of  things 
at  the  present  session  ?  He  thought  not.  Was 
it  not  injurious  too,  Mr.  S.  said.,  to  attempt  to 
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discuss  it,  unless  we  intended  acting  finally  up- 
on the  subject  ?  Would  it  not  be  productive  of 
serious  mischief  to  the  commercial  interests  ? 
He  appealed  to  his  friend  from  New  York,  on 
his  left,  (Mr.  Oambeeleng,)  so  deeply  versed  in 
commercial  knowledge,  and  whose  opinions 
commanded  so  justly  the  high  commendation 
of  the  House,  to  know  if  the  discussion  of  this 
subject,  even  for  a  week,  would  not  produce 
speculations  to  the  amount  of  many  millions  of 
dollars?  "Was  it  right  to  hazard  such  conse- 
quences? Did  it  comport  with  the  dignity 
and  justice  of  the  House,  and  with  a  fair  course 
of  legislation  ?  He  thought  not.  Would  it  not 
be  better,  Mr.  S.  asked,  if  a  revision  of  the  tar- 
iff is  deemed  necessary,  and  demanded  by  the 
manufacturers,  to  let  it  rest  until  the  next  ses- 
sion ;  to  bring  then  fairly  before  Congress  the 
whole  subject  of  free  trade  and  national  indus- 
try, and  let  the  next  Congress,  just  from  the 
bosom  of  the  people,  discuss  and  settle  the 
question.  Such  a  course  Mr.  S.  thought  much 
the  more  desirable.  He  presumed  it  was  with 
this  view  his  friend  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Bu- 
chanan) offered  his  resolution  the  other  day. 
It  was  calculated  to  heal,  rather  than  inflame, 
our  differences,  and  would  be  the  means  of 
bringing  to  the  ultimate  decision  of  the  ques- 
tion, the  high  sanction  of  calm,  deliberate,  and 
dignified  legislation.  He  hoped,  therefore,  the 
motion  would  prevail;  that  the  committee 
would  be  discharged,  and  the  bill  laid  upon  the 
table,  not  again  to  be  called  up  during  the 
present  session.  It  was  due  to  the  nation,  and 
to  the  House,  that  this  should  be  done ;  and  he 
appealed  to  the  friends  and  enemies  of  the  bill 
to  unite  in  this  course. 

Mr.  Stevenson,  of  Pennsylvania,  said,  after 
so  much  remark  upon  the  bill  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Domestic  Manufactures,  he 
might,  perhaps,  as  a  member  of  that  commit- 
tee, be  allowed  to  say  a  few  words  in  explana- 
tion of  his  opinion  of  the  bill,  and  of  his  views 
in  voting  against  the  motion  made  by  his  re- 
spected colleague.  You  are  aware,  said  Mr.  S., 
that  the  Committee  on  Domestic  Manufactures 
had  several  memorials  referred  to  them  by  the 
House,  representing  the  depressed  state  of  the 
woollen  manufactories,  and  requesting  the  at- 
tention of  Congress  to  the  subject;  setting 
forth,  amongst  other  causes  of  their  languish- 
ing state,  that  the  spirit  of  the  present  tariff 
was  evaded,  and  that  they  were  sufferers  by 
the  violation  of  existing  laws.  To  correct  the 
evils  complained  of,  the  petitioners  urged  the 
adoption  of  a  minimum  valuation  for  woollen 
goods,  and  the  assessment  of  the  duty  upon  such 
minimum.  I  agreed  with  the  majority  of  the 
committee  as  to  the  principle,  and  it  was  adopt- 
ed. The  next  point  was  to  settle  the  mini- 
mum prices,  and,  in  doing  this,  I  thought  that 
too  high  a  rate  was,  in  my  opinion,  required, 
and  voted  with  the  minority.  I  regretted  that 
so  high  a  rate  was  settled,  believing  it  unjust, 
as  regarded  the  general  interest,  unwise  as  it 
related  to  the  manufactuirers.     It  was  calcu- 


lated to  produce  an  impression  unfavorable  to 
the  general  purpose  of  the  bill,  and  thus  to  de- 
feat the  whole  design.  I  still,  however,  trust, 
that,  after  the  discussion  which  has  taken  place, 
if  we  go  into  committee,  those  who  advocate, 
and  those  who  resist  the  bill,  as  it  stands,  may 
come  to  some  better  understanding,  and  that 
something  may  be  effected,  not  too  exorbitant 
on  the  one  part,  nor  oppressive  on  the  other.  I 
cannot  consent  to  vote  for  the  bill  as  it  stands. 
It  imposes,  in  fact,  an  increase  of  200  per  cent, 
on  the  cost  of  a  certain  grade  of  goods,  used 
principally  by  the  poor,  and  an  average  increase 
of  more  than  50  per  cent,  on  the  part  of  the 
present  tariff.  If  the  bill  should  go  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  I  do  not  despair  of 
such  facts  being  elicited  as  will  lead  to  the 
preservation  of  the  minimum  principle,  and  an 
equitable  adjustment  of  its  rate,  so  as  to  save 
the  manufacturers,  without  violating  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  just  legislation.  Let  us,  at 
least,  do  justice  to  ourselves,  by  acting  upon 
the  subject  without  prejudice  and  without  pas- 
sion. On  the  motion  before  you,  I  do  not 
think  proper  to  go  into  the  general  merits  or 
demerits  of  the  bill.  Let  that  be  reserved  for 
its  proper  time.  At  that  time,  I  trust  that  I 
shall  be  able  to  show  that  the  extent  to  which 
I  shall  be  willing  to  go,  may  be  done  with  per- 
fect justice  to  the  several  parts  of  this  Union, 
after  due  reference  to  their  various  interests ; 
and  I  pledge  myself  to  never  form  one  of  a  ma- 
jority to  do  that,  as  regards  this  nation,  that 
has  not  the  fullest  sanction  of  what  little  of  the 
light  of  reason  has  been  given  to  me.  I  voted 
against  the  motion  of  my  colleague,  although  I 
apprehend  he  will  finally  be  found  to  have  pro- 
posed a  course  which  would  have  saved  the 
time  of  the  House  from  being  wasted  on  a  hill 
that  cannot  be  matured  into  a  law  during  the 
present  session. 

Mr.  MoLase,  of  Delaware,  said  he  was  op- 
posed to  the  motion  to  discharge  the  commit- 
tee, for  some  reasons  which,  perhaps,  were 
peculiar  to  himself.  Although  he  was,  and 
ever  had  been,  an  advocate  for  the  tariff  sys- 
tem, he  was  not  prepared  to  say  that  he  could 
vote  for  this  bill  in  its  present  shape ;  although 
he  was  prepared  to  co-operate  in  modifying 
and  improving  it.  But  because  he  was  op- 
posed to  the  bill  in  that  particular  shape  in 
which  it  had  been  presented  by  the  Committee 
of  Manufactures,  it  did  not  follow  that  he  must 
shun  the  investigation  of  the  subject,  and  not 
give  to  it  its  full  and  just  share  of  considera- 
tion, if  the  time  allowed.  He  would  now  in- 
quire what  would  be  the  true  effect  of  the 
present  motion.  The  ground  on  which  it  is 
urged,  is,  that  the  House  has  not  now  suflicieut 
time  to  inquire  into  the  subject;  and  many- 
gentlemen  disposed  to  vote  for  the  bill,  are  un- 
willing to  postpone  it  on  this  ground.  But  the 
effect  of  the  motion,  whatever  may  be  the 
intention  of  its  mover,  will  certainly  be  to  de- 
feat the  bill,  and  thus  to  deprive  the  country  of 
the  benefits  derived  from  an  adequate  protec- 
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tion  to  this  valuable  brancli  of  our  manufac- 
tures. The  consideration  of  the  bill,  at  this 
time,  is  resisted  on  two  grounds :  First,  it  is 
said  that  it  will  produce  excitement,  by  strik- 
ing at  the  vital  interests  of  the  country ;  and, 
secondly,  that  it  is  not  sufBciently^  comprehen- 
sive, and  does  not  embrace  a  sufficient  number 
of  objects  to  be  protected.  Mr.  McL.  said  that 
none  could  deprecate  more  than  ho  did  any 
cause  of  excitement  in  the  country ;  but,  if  ex- 
citement is  to  be  produced  by  the  discussion  of 
this  bill,  it  must  be  because  it  is  inseparable 
from  the  subject  itself.  If  it  arise  at  all,  it  will 
arise  whenever  the  subject  is  brought  up.  But 
why,  asked  Mr.  MoL.,  is  this  excitement  pro- 
duced by  it  at  all  ?  It  arises  from  a  mistaken 
opinion,  that  the  interests  of  the  diiferent  parts 
of  the  great  national  community  are  distinct 
from,  and  opposed  to,  each  other.  I  do  not 
believe  this,  and,  therefore,  I  am  in  favor  of 
the  policy ;  but,  so  long  as  an  opposite  opinion 
is  held,  the  seeds  of  excitement  will  be  here ; 
the  same  causes  of  it  will  exist  at  the  next  ses- 
sion which  exist  now,  and  they  will  probably 
rather  increase  than  diminish.  As  to  the  other 
objection,  that  the  bill  comprehends  only  one 
object  to  be  protected,  I  am  in  favor  of  its  con- 
sideration now,  for  this  very  reason ;  it  is  sim- 
ple— it  is  brought  to  one  point,  and  confines 
itself  to  a  single  object,  which  all  can  compre- 
hend. Heretofore,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  been 
usual  to  include  many  different  objects  in  the 
same  bill,  in  order  to  carry  some  one  promi- 
nent object  of  policy  through  the  House. 
Now,  I  am  entirely  opposed  to  this  species  of 
legislation.  I  disapprove  of  legislating  by 
compromise.  Either  a  particular  branch  of 
industry  requires  protection,  or  it  does  not.  If 
it  does  not,  nothing  should  induce  the  House  to 
protect  it ;  but  if  it  does,  let  it  be  fairly  pre- 
sented to  the  House,  and  clearly  understood, 
and  then  let  it  receive  that  degree  of  protec- 
tion which  it  merits.  But  I  protest  against  the 
system  of  compromise.  It  is  a  system  of  in- 
jury. Here  we  have  a  single  object  before  us  : 
the  petitioners  say  that  an  important  branch  of 
domestic  manufactures  is  now  in  danger  of 
being  wholly  prostrated  by  foreign  competi- 
tion. Now,  it  is  surely  easier  to  comprehend 
the  subject,  and  to  judge  if  their  statements  be 
true,  than  if  all  the  diffisrent  objects  which 
different  gentlemen  may  suppose  to  need  pro- 
tection, had  been  taken  up  with  it  and  included 
in  the  same  bill.  I  at  least  confess  that  I  am 
more  able  to  understand  it,  and  I  am  in  favor 
of  considering  it  for  the  very  reason  that  it  ex- 
cluded the  principle  of  compromise.  W©  may 
at  least  go  into  Committee  of  the  "Whole,  and 
modify  the  bill ;  and  we  can  as  soon  discover 
in  committee  as  we  could  in  the  House,  wheth- 
er it  is  likely  to  be  jrat  into  such  a  shape  as 
finally  to  pass. 

Mr.  Davis  said  that  the  discussion  had  taken 
a  much  wider  range  than  could  have  been  an- 
ticipated, by  any  one  acquainted  with  the  true 
nature  of  the  bill.     Gentlemen,  however,  had 


entirely  mistaken  the  character  of  the  measure- 
Both  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  and  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana,  had  wholly  mis- 
taken the  principle  on  which  it  was  founded, 
The  Committee  on  Manufactures  were  told  that 
very  extensive  frauds  were  practised  at  the 
custom  houses,  by  which  the  protecting  duties 
on  domestic  cloths  were  evaded,  and  the  inten- 
tions of  the  law  of  1824  practically  deflated, 
and  rendered  of  none  effect.  They  were  asked 
to  apply  a  remedy,  and  they  esteemed  it  of 
great  Importance  to  do  it.  It  was  obviously  in 
vain  to  increase,  with  this  view,  the  ad  Talorem 
duty  :  for,  however  it  might  be  increased,  the 
same  evasion  would  still  be  practised.  Being 
convinced  of  this,  the  Committee  on  Manufac- 
tures considered  what  else  could  be  done,  and 
they  adopted  the  minimum  principle,  as  the 
only  remaining  expedient.  Yet,  to  make  a 
regular  ascending  scale  of  minimum  prices, 
with  small  differences  between  them,  wonld 
open  a  door  for  precisely  the  same  frauds :  for 
every  foreign  manufacturer,  whose  goods  were 
in  reality  above  any  one  of  these  minimum 
prices,  would  endeavor  to  introduce  them  as 
below  it ;  and  there  was  no  guard  against  this, 
but  to  make  the  space  between  the  prices  so 
large  as  to  render  this  impossible.  The  cota- 
mittee  are  fully  awaro  that  the  space  between 
40  cents  and  250  cents  is  great ;  but  they  were 
also  aware  that  goods  of  the  intermediate  value 
are  already  supplied,  and  can  be  made  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  fully  to  satisfy  the  market. 
Had  they  interposed  an  intermediate  price, 
none  of  the  existing  difficulties  would  have 
been  remedied.  The  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  proposes  delay — but  what 
is  it  that  is  to  be  delayed  ?  The  protection  of 
property  to  the  amount  of  100,000,000,  which 
is  now  jeopardized  and  suffering  by  fraud. 
The  memorialists  tell  us,  their  property  is  suf- 
fering— ^is  sinking.  Must  we  wait  till  it  is 
sunk,  till  it  has  perished,  and  then  come  here 
next  year  to  legislate  for  its  protection?  Is 
this  our  duty?  These  same  memorialists  are 
our  countrymen — our  constituents.  So  much 
comity,  at  least,  is  duo  to  them,  as  to  inquire 
whether  the  statements  they  have  made  are 
true.  It  is  said,  that  there  is  a  want  of  time 
to  consider  the  subject,  and  to  derive  the  infor- 
mation necessary  to  act  upon  it.  Is  the  sub- 
ject new?  Is  this  House  taken  by  surprise? 
If  it  is,  I  am  as  ready  to  agree  to  delay  as  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania — ^but  the  fact  is 
not  so.  This  subject  has  been  publicly  agitated 
for  months  before  we  met.  It  has  been  largely 
discussed  in  the  public  papers.  Meetings  have 
been  hold,  and  memorials  have  been  published, 
with  notice  that  they  would  be  presented  to 
this  House.  Those  memorials  have  followed 
us  here,  and  have  been  heaped  upon  our  table 
from  day  to  day.  They  have  been  referred  to 
a  Standing  Committee  of  the  House,  and  a  bill 
has  been  reported,  two  weeks  ago — printed, 
and  laid  upon  the  tables  of  the  members.  Can 
we  HOW  be  told,  that  this  is  a  new  subject  ? 
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That  the  House  knows  nothing  about  it  ?  That 
it  has  been  taken  by  surprise,  and  has  not  now 
time  to  come  to  any  understanding  of  the  mat- 
ter? Was  not  this  very  subject  discussed  in 
1824?  and,  if  farther  facts  are  necessary,  is 
there  not  abundant  time  to  obtain  them  ?  The 
objection,  then,  from  the  shortness  of  the  time, 
is  not  worthy  of  regard.  What  subject  of 
greater  moment  is  on  the  table  of  the  House  ? 
jTot  only  the  manufacturers,  but  all  the  grow- 
ers of  wool — not  only  the  manufacturing,  but 
the  agricultural  interest,  have  a  deep  interest 
in  the  bill.  They  are  our  constituents — ^they 
cry  to  us  for  relief — I  hope  we  shall  not  be  deaf 
to  their  entreaty. 

Mr.  CAMBRELENa  Said  that  the  vote  just 
taken  furnished  another  evidence  of  the  im- 
petuosity with  which  the  friends  of  the  bill 
were  disposed  to  force  it  upon  the  House.  The 
gentlemen  tell  us  about  frauds,  said  he,  but  say 
nothing  of  how  they  are  committed.  They 
say  their  object  is  not  to  increase  the  duty,  but 
only  to  secure  the  collection  of  the  duty.  I 
have  listened  attentively  to  all  they  have  ad- 
vanced, and  I  cannot  say  less  than  that,  in  my 
judgment,  the  House  is  imposed  upon,  if  that 
is  thought  to  be  the  object  of  the  bill.  The 
very  discussion  of  the  subject  has  a  ruinous 
effect.  K  this  debate  goes  on  for  one  week, 
speculations  will  take  place  in  woollen  goods  to 
the  amount  of  millions  of  dollars.  The  object 
of  the  bill  is  prohibition — ^nor  is  there  any 
thing  in  the  bill,  either  in  its  form  or  sub- 
stance, which  will  operate  to  ensure  the  collec- 
tion of  the  revenue.  It  goes,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  annihilate  the  revenue.  If,  however,  the 
House  is  determined  to  go  into  the  question,  I 
am  prepared  to  meet  it ;  yet,  with  all  defer- 
ence to  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Dela- 
ware, I  must  tell  him  that  I  would  rather  take 
the  Tariff  of  1824,  with  all  its  compromises, 
than  the  biU  now  proposed.  That  whole  Tariff 
bill  was  nothing  to  this ;  with  all  its  various 
and  multiplied  provisions,  it  did  not  affect  the 
country  half  so  much  as  this  bill  will  affect  it. 
I  call  on  the  Committee  of  Manufactures  to 
tell  us,  for  they  have  not  yet  told  us,  how 
much  duty  it  is  that  they  intend  to  put  upon 
these  goods.  I  ask,  how  much  per  cent,  upon 
the  price  their  new  duty  is  intended  to  de- 
mand? We  have  no  report— no  calculation. 
When  the  Tariff  bill  of  1824  was  brought  into 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
who  was  then  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Manufactures,  (for  whom,  however  I  may  have 
differed  from  him  in  opinion,  I  ever  cherish  the 
greatest  personal  respect,)  gave  to  the  House  a 
statement,  exhibiting,  in  one  column,  the  exist- 
ing duty,  and  in  another,  the  duty  proposed. 
This  afforded  the  Hofise  some  data  to  go  by — • 
it  enabled  them,  in  some  measure,  to  judge  of 
the  effect  of  the  bill ;  but  now  we  have  not 
one  item  to  guide  us. 

[Here  the  debate  closed  for  this  day.] 


Tuesday,  January  23. 
Duties  on  Wool  and  Woollens. 

The  question  pending  before  the  House  being 
on  a  motion  of  Mr.  Bdchahait,  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, to  discharge  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
on  the  state  of  the  Union  from  the  farther  con- 
sideration of  the  biU  for  the  protection  of 
WooUen  Manufactures — 

Mr.  DwiG-HT  said  he  thought  there  were 
som£  positions  taken  on  yesterday  by  the  hon- 
oraole  gentleman  from  New  York,  (Mr.  Cam- 
BEELENG,)  wliich  required  particular  notice; 
and  he  felt  himself  inclined  to  examine  these 
positions  with  more  particularity,  since  they 
came  from  a  quarter  which  might  be  supposed 
to  carry  no  ordinary  degree  of  sanction.  And 
that  was  from  the  city  of  New  York — ^the 
great  commercial  emporium  of  the  Union. 

The  honorable  gentleman  stiU  insists  that  tne 
Committee  of  Manufactures  were  imposed  on. 
By  what  power,  from  what  source,  he  would 
ask  ?  Were  they  not  composed  of  enlightened 
men,  selected  from  the  different  quarters  of  the 
Union,  for  their  particular  fitness  for  the  duties 
of  the  station?  Had  they  not  made  a  most 
elaborate  investigation  of  the  evil  which  the 
petitioners  wished  to  have  redressed  ?  and  had 
they  not,  after  great  deliberation,  reported  the 
bill  upon  the  table,  to  mitigate,  or,  perhaps, 
totally  to  avoid  that  evil  ?  But  the  honorable 
gentleman  had  asked,  where  were  the  detailed 
and  specific  statements  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  upon  which  the  House  and  the  na- 
tion could  form  their  opinion  of  the  propriety 
of  the  measure  proposed  ?  One  of  the  strong 
reasons,  he  confessed,  which  operated  upon  his 
own  mind,  to  induce  him  to  oppose  discharg- 
ing of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  from  the 
further  consideration  of  the  bUl,  was,  that,  as 
yet,  no  opportunity  had  been  offered  to  the  hon- 
orable Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Manu- 
factures, to  go  into  an  explanation,  in  detail,  of 
the  operation  of  the  several  provisions  of  his 
bill ;  and  yet,  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
New  York,  while  he  refused  that  opportunity 
to  explain,  would  fain  present,  as  a  ground  of 
complaint,  that  no  explanation  had  as  yet  been 
made.  The  committee  had  stated,  in  the  gen- 
eral, the  strong  and  unanswerable  grounds  upon 
which  the  bill  was  founded,  to  ^Yit:  that 
frauds  to  an  alarming  extent  had  been  com- 
mitted upon  the  revenue — frauds  which,  while 
they  diminished  the  receipts  into  the  Treasury, 
operated  most  extensively  to  embarrass  that 
invaluable  branch  of  our  home  industry — the 
woollen  manufacture.  But  he  has  said,  sir, 
that  this  affords  another  evidence  of  the  pre- 
cipitancy with  which  the  House  was  disposed 
to  rush  into  legislation.  Where,  sir,  he  would 
ask,  is  this  evidence?  Was  not  the  half  of 
that  period  which  the  law  has  devoted  to  the 
annual  legislation  of  this  great  country,  sufli- 
cient  to  mature  a  set  of  provisions  by  which 
the  established  principles  of  our  national  pol- 
icy were  to  be  carried  into  execution?  Had 
not  the  Tariff  of  1824,  after  the  fullest  discus- 
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sion,  settled  the  extent  of  protection,  which 
the  nation  were  willing  to  aiford  to  this 
branch?  and  were  we  not,  in  good  faith,  now 
called  upon  to  guard  that  protecti(jn  against 
the  evasions  complained  of?  If  this  was  pre- 
cipitancy, to  discuss  a  bill  after  six  weeks  of 
maturing  in  committee,  and  before  the  House, 
where  could  be  found  the  evidence  of  our  de- 
liberation? "What  would  become  of  the  bill 
for  occlusion  of  the  British  colonial  ports  ? — a 
measure  of  so  much  importance  that  it  may  in- 
volve us  in  all  the  calamities  of  war  with  the 
most  powerful  nation  of  Europe.  And  yet,  if 
be  was  not  mistaken,  the  honorable  gentleman 
himself  was  one  of  that  committee,  who  pro- 
posed a  prompt  and  decisive  action  of  the 
House  upon  the  bill  alluded  to.  If  this  is  pre- 
cipitancy, sir,  we  may  as  well  adjourn  at  once, 
and  say  that  a  three  months'  session  is  too 
short  for  deliberate  legislation.  For  his  part, 
he  thought  that  no  haste,  consistent  with  a 
competent  understanding  of  the  subject,  was 
too  great,  where  you  were  called  upon  to  legis- 
late for  the  relief  of  a  branch  of  industry 
which  employed  70,000  of  the  people,  and  50 
or  60  millions  of  the  capital  of  your  country. 
The  very  facts  stated  by  the  honorable  gentle- 
man, went  far  to  show,  that  no  such  opposition 
or  alarm  existed,  in  regard  to  the  measure,  as 
he  had  attempted  to  show.  He  had  written,  it 
seems,  a  dozen  letters  to  New  York,  and  to  but 
one  of  them  he  had  received  an  answer.  And 
what,  sir,  is  the  inference  ?  Clearly,  he  pre- 
sumed, that  the  interest  taken  in  the  question 
among  the  enlightened  merchants  of  New  York 
was  not  such  as  the  gentleman  had  declared. 
And,  when  you  are  infoi-med  that  four-fifths  of 
the  importing  woollen  trade  in  our  own  ports, 
is  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  there  is  an  obvi- 
ous reason  why  the  gentleman's  correspondents 
are  indifiTerent  to  the  measures  which  are 
adopted  to  prevent  impositions  under  it.  The 
honorable  gentleman  has  made  the  extraordi- 
nary assertion,  that  this  measure  is  of  more 
importance  than  all  the  Tariff  of  1824.  "What, 
sir,  is  a  bill,  affecting  at  most  the  duties  to  be 
collected  on  four  millions  of  woollen  goods,  to 
be  compared  with  the  great  system  by  which 
articles  yielding  a  revenue  of  twenty  millions, 
were  laid  under  new  and  increased  duties  ? 
The  gentleman  could  not  seriously  intend  such 
an  assertion.  A  change  of  duties  upon  almost 
the  whole  imports  of  a  country,  to  be  com- 
pared with  a  change  which  only  affected  the 
low-priced  broadcloths  and  kerseymeres ! 

Mr.  IIailb  stated,  that  nothing  but  an  impe- 
rious sense  of  duty  could  have  induced  him  to 
submit  any  remarks  to  the  consideration  of  the 
ilouse.  "^Ve  are  now  discussing  the  propriety 
of  discharging  the  Committee  of  the  "Whole 
from  the  farther  consideration  of  this  bill.  "We 
are  not  prepared  to  enter  upon  its  merits  at 
this  session.  It  is  well  known  that  the  State 
be  had  the  honor  to  represent,  was  not  repre- 
sented upon  this  floor  at  the  last  session  of 
Congress ;    consequently  business  of  much  in- 


terest to  that  State  was  not  acted  upon.  No 
one  conceived  that  this  measure  would  be  seri- 
ously agitated  at  this  session.  The  opinion  has 
prevailed  from  one  extremity  of  the  Union  to 
the  other,  that  this  session  would  be  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  business — ^business  heretofore 
presented  to  this  House,  and  which  had  not 
been  acted  upon  at  the  last  session.  So  far 
as  the  public  prints  are  any  evidence,  they 
generally  indulged  in  the  hope  that  no  subject 
would  arise  calculated  to  produce  excitement, 
and  have  a  tendency  to  consume  that  time  that 
ought  to  be  devoted  to  subjects  that  have  long 
slept  upon  your  table,  and  are  likely  to  share  a 
similar  bad  fortune,  if  this  bill  is  taken  up. 
The  question  addresses  itself  to  this  House, 
whether  all  the  variety  of  bills  now  upon  your 
table  shall  yield  precedence  to  this ;  whether 
measures  of  essential  importance  to  this  conn- 
try,  shall  lie  over  another  session,  to  give  con- 
sideration to  this  bill;  whether  we  shall  be 
taken  by  surprise  and  forced  into  a  discussion, 
without  information  from  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, or  from  any  other  source,  as  to  the 
effect  of  this  measure  upon  our  revenue — and 
without  being  fortified  with  information  from 
our  constituents.  Courtesy  should  dictate  to 
the  members  who  urge  this  measure,  that 
something  is  due  to  other  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. Bills  of  great  magnitude  are  yet  to  be 
acted  upon.  Sixty  or  seventy  private  bills  lie 
upon  your  table.  Mr.  H.  said  we  are  bound  to 
do  justice  to  individuals  who  have  waited  year 
after  year  for  the  settlement  of  their  just  de- 
mands against  the  Government,  so  long  with- 
held from  them.  The  bill  for  the  gradual  in- 
crease of  the  navy ;  the  appropriation  bills ; 
the  bill  for  the  removal  of  the  Indians  west  of 
the  river  Mississippi,  is  yet  to  be  acted  upon — 
a  measure  of  deep  interest  to  the  new  States — 
a  measure  of  great  importance  to  the  State  he 
(Mr.  H.)  represented  A  bill  for  the  gradua- 
tion of  the  price  of  public  lands,  remains  also 
yet  to  be  acted  upon — besides  other  measures 
of  deep  interest  to  the  welfare  ,of  other  sec- 
tions of  country.  Mr.  H.  further  stated,  that 
he  had  no  doubt,  and  it  must  be  apparent  to 
every  one,  that  this  measure,  if  taken  up, 
would  consume  the  remainder  of  the  session. 
Mr.  H.  appealed  to  the  generosity  of  the 
House,  to  say  explicitly  whether  other  sections 
of  country  should  not  be  heard  at  this  session, 
upon  other  subjects  of  as  deep  interest  as  the 
one  now  proposed.  The  House,  said  Mr.  H., 
ought  not  to  be  hurried  into  this  measure.  It 
is  not  called  for  by  the  expression  of  public 
opinion.  In  fact,  the  Southern  people  did  not 
dream  that  this  measure  would  be  seriously 
urged.  Mr.  H.,  in  conclusion,  stated  that  he 
was  fearful,  if  this  measure  was  taken  up,  the 
balance  of  this  session  would  be  consumed  in 
debate ;  and  other  business  of  great  importance 
would  share  the  cold  neglect  it  met  with  at  the 
last  session — ^he,  therefore,  hoped  the  commit- 
tee would  be  discharged  from  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  subject. 
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Mr.  Mitchell,  of  South  Carolina,  said  that 
the  friends  of  the  bill  were  unnecessarily  pro- 
tracting the  debate.  The  Chair  had  stated  that 
the  real  question  before  the  House  was,  wheth- 
er the  bill  should  remain  with  the  committee, 
or  be  put  to  the  House  ?  The  enemies  of  the 
bill  had  supported  the  discharge  of  the  com- 
mittee, with  a  view  to  its  final  postponement. 
If  that  question  were  put,  the  House  would 
then  decide  on  its  course,  either  to  discuss  the 
bill  on  its  merits,  or  otherwise  to  dispose  of  it. 
Such  a  decision  would  relieve  the  public  mind 
from  its  anxious  suspense,  and  prevent  those 
fatal  speculations  which  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Cambeelexg)  had  yesterday 
anticipated.  Mi*.  M.  said  he  had  taken  differ- 
ent views  of  this  question  from  those  who 
agreed  with  him  in  opinion.  His  opposition 
was  not  so  much  to  the  increase  of  the  duties 
on  woollens.  He  thanked  God  that,  exorbi- 
tant as  they  were,  the  laboring  poor  could  pay 
them.  We  lived  in  a  land  where  subsistence 
was  cheap  and  employment  abundant,  and 
where  every  industrious  man,  no  matter  what 
his  pursuit,  could  supply  himself  with  the  com- 
forts of  life.  AVe  are  not  reduced  to  such  a 
state  of  wretched  impoverishment  as  that  in- 
dustry should  want  the  means  to  pay  revenue. 
But  his  objections  were  of  greater  importance, 
and  demanded  the  most  serious  attention.  The 
bill  presented  two  principles,  which,  if  adopt- 
ed, would  completely  alter  the  character  of 
our  internal  and  external  policy.  In  one  of 
these  principles,  it  differed  from  the  Tariffs  of 
1789,  of  1816,  and  of  1824.  They  taxed  the 
consumer  in  proportion  to  the  value  and  quan- 
tity of  the  articles  which  he  consumed.  He 
who  enjoyed  most  was  to  pay  most.  This  was 
all  right.  It  operated  equally  on  all  classes, 
and  left  each  at  liberty  to  pay  so  much  of  the 
duty  as  he  pleased,  or  could  afford.  But  the 
bill  proposes  the  reverse  of  this.  It  taxes  the 
poor  and  exempts  the  rich ;  it  throws  the 
whole  burthen  of  the  duty  on  the  productive 
laborer,  while  those  who  enjoy  wealth  and 
luxury,  and  are  mere  drones  in  tlie  hive,  are 
relieved  from  its  exorbitancy.  This  was  con- 
trary to  every  principle  of  taxation  and  sound 
policy.  If  it  was  right  with  regard  to  a  tax 
on  consumption,  it  would  bo  right  with  regard 
to  a  tax  on  property.  But,  is  the  House  pre- 
pared to  say,  that  they  would  adopt  it  in  the 
assessment  of  direct  taxes  ?  "Would  the  people 
submit  to  an  imposition  of  the  kind  ?  There 
they  could  see  and  feel  it.  They  could  com- 
pare what  they  paid  with  what  others  paid. 
Here  they  cannot.  But  the  bill  goes  further. 
It  affects  our  foreign  relations,  and  makes  a 
direct  attack  on  commerce  and  navigation.  It 
is  admitted  that  the  duty  amounts  to  a  prohi- 
bition— to  an  exclusion  of  the  foreign  article 
from  our  markets.  And  are  we  prepared  to 
jeopardize  or  limit  those  great  interests  ?  Gen- 
tlemen had  said  that  the  bill  w.as  intended 
merely  to  prevent  the  frauds  practised  under 
the  Tariff  of  1824.  It  was  no  such  thing. 
Vol.  IX.— 26 


This  was  a  mere  pretence.  It  increased  the 
average  duty  from  33-J-  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent. 
The  manufacturers  had  petitioned  for  an  in- 
crease to  80  per  cent.  They  wished  to  exclude 
all  foreign  comjietition — ^to  monopolize  the 
home  markets.  Mr.  M.  said  he  was  anxious 
that  the  House  should  proceed  to  a  decisive 
vote. 


•  'Wed>tesdat,  January  24.  , 

Deaf  and  Dwmh  Asylums. 

Mr.  "Wttrts  moved  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  the  benefit  of  the  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
which  bill  had  passed  through  a  Committee  of 
the  whole  House,  and  now  lay  upon  the  table. 
The  motion  prevailed — ayes  59,  noes  53. 

The  Chair  stated  the  question  pending,  to  be 
on  an  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  White, 
Delegate  from  Florida,  to  the  proviso  in  the 
bill,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  require  that  the 
land  granted  by  the  bill  to  these  institutions, 
instead  of  being  reserved  to  them  for  five 
years,  should  be  exposed  to  sale  by  the  Regis- 
ter and  Receiver,  at  the  first  ensuing  sale  of 
public  land. 

Mr.  WuETS  had  hoped  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  would,  on  reflection,  have  aban- 
doned his  amendment.  The  situation  of  these 
institutions  (he  could  answer  at  least  for  that 
in  Pennsylvania)  was  such,  as  would  induce 
them  to  avail  themselves  of  as  speedy  a  sale  as 
possible  of  the  lands  which  might  be  granted 
them  without  incurring  an  entire  sacrifice.  He 
could  not,  to  be  sure,  expect  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  would  rely  on  this  assertion 
as  a  sufficient  guarantee.  That  gentleman  had 
urged,  and  not  without  an  appearance  of  rea- 
son, that  there  were  two  grants  already  within 
the  limits  of  his  Territory,  the  lands  in  which 
were  withheld  from  market,  to  the  injury  of 
the  settlement  of  the  country.  But  this  ob- 
jection did  not  apply  to  other  Territories, 
which  were  much  more  extensive,  and  which 
afforded  ample  space  for  the  contemplated 
grant,  without  any  injury  whatever.  And,  if 
tlie  gentleman  would  so  modify  his  amendment 
as  to  make  it  apply  to  Florida  alone,  he  (Mr. 
W.)  would  not  oppose  the  amendment  in  that 
shape.  He  expected  this  much  from  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  gentleman,  as  he  had  professed 
himself  friendly  to  the  general  object  of  the 
bill,  and  opposed  only  to  its  operation  within 
his  own  Territory. 

Mr.  White  replied,  that  he  should  have  no 
objection  to  the  general  measure,  provided  the 
interests  of  that  Territory  which  he  had  the 
honor  to  represent,  were  secured  from  injury. 
But  that  Territory  was  the  most  exposed  fron- 
tier of  the  United  States  ;  and  although  it  con- 
tained much  land  of  the  first  quality,  yet,  it 
was  notorious  that  the  good  land  did  not  lie  ia 
large  bodies,  but  was  scattered  through  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country.  If  a  grant  to  the 
amount  of  that  contemplated  in  the  bill  should 
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be  withheld  from  market  for  five  years,  it 
would  be  productive  of  very  injurious  conse- 
quences. One  large  tract  had  already  been 
granted  within  that  Territory  to  General  La- 
fayette, and  another  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Asylum  of  Kentucky.  If  the  United  States 
chose  to  proceed  in  this  course  of  legislation, 
it  was  not  for  him  to  say  any  thing  against  it. 
All  he  wished  was,  such  a  modification  of  the 
bill  as  should  fix  the  location  of  any  further 
grants  elsewhere  than  in  Florida.  The  people 
of  the  Territory  complained  very  heavily  of 
what  had  already  been  done ;  and  he  earnestly 
hoped  that  Government  would  not  continue  to 
multiply  these  grants  among  them,  till  all  the 
good  land  which  remained  should  be  taken  up. 

Mr.  Powell  inquired  of  the  Delegate,  the 
existing  value  of  lands  in  that  Territory,  and 
what  would  be  the  value  of  a  township,  if  now 
exposed  to  sale  ? 

Mr.  White  replied,  that,  from  the  nature  of 
the  country,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  get 
an  entire  township  consisting  throughout  of 
good  land.  The  sales  of  the  public  lands  were 
at  from  one  dollar  twenty-five  cents  to  five  dol- 
lars, and  portions  of  the  good  land  now  sold  as 
high  as  six  and  seven  dollars.  The  value  of  a 
township  would  depend  entirely  upon  where  it 
should  be  located. 

Mr.  Gov  AN  saw  no  reason  why  the  States  of 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  should  have  any 
preference  in  this  matter,  and  wished  to  move 
an  amendment  to  the  bill ;  but  the  Chair  pro- 
nounced the  motion  out  of  order  until  the 
House  should  have  decided  upon  that  now  be- 
fore it. 

Mr.  "WniTE  modified  his  amendment  by  in- 
serting the  words  "  and  if  any  of  the  said  lands 
shall  be  located  in  the  Territory  of  Florida, 
til  en,"  &c. 

Mr.  McCoy  said  that  the  desire  of  the  Dele- 
gate from  Florida  to  protect  his  own  Territory 
was  very  proper,  and,  if  the  bill  must  pass  at 
all,  he  thought  it  ought  to  pass  with  that 
amendment.  It  appeared  to  him,  however, 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  was  fast 
getting  down  to  be  a  mere  corporation  for  local 
purposes.  If  he  were  not  opposed  to  this 
grant  in  every  shape,  he  should  move  to  amend 
the  bill  by  substituting  "  a  sum  of  money  "  for 
"  a  tract  of  land."  Names,  indeed,  might 
sometimes  change  things,  but  the  object  of 
these  petitioners,  and  of  the  bill,  was  money. 
But  where  could  the  authority  be  found,  which 
empowered  Congress  to  make  grants  of  money, 
or  of  land,  which  was  but  another  name  for 
money,  to  this  and  to  that  corporation,  or  to 
this  and  to  that  individual,  as  a  gift  ?  If  this 
■was  the  doctrine  maintained,  he  thought  it 
would  be  a  saving  of  time  to  go  directly  into 
.a  provision  for  all  the  poor  of  the  country,  and 
to  divide  among  them  at  once,  not  only  all  the 
public  lands,  but  all  the  money  in  the  Treasury, 
.and  not  to  be  preferring,  as  they  now  were, 
■certain  favorite  corporations  before  others. 
He  should  be  very  glad  if  the  House  could 


agree  to  dispense  with  tlie  bill  altogether — but 
if  they  could  not  do  this,  then  he  should  be  in 
favor  of  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  CoNWAT,  the  Delegate  from  Arkansas 
Territory,  said  be  should  prefer  having  the 
provision  made  general,  and  not  let  the  benefit 
of  the  amendment  be  confined  to  Florida  alone. 
If  the  House  should  reject  the  present  amend- 
ment, he  would  then  offer  another,  which  ha 
had  prepared  with  this  view. 

Mr.  WuBTS  said,  although  he  had  no  objec- 
tion to  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida,  as  now  modified,  yet  he  should  cer- 
tainly prefer  the  bill  without  any  amendment 
at  all,  and  he  should  rejoice  if  the  House 
should  reject  every  amendment  which  altered 
the  provisions  of  the  bill.  In  assenting  to  the 
amendment  as  modified,  he  had  been  governed 
only  by  a  desire  to  accommodate  the  Delegate 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  WuiTE  said,  if  this  amendment  should 
not  prevail,  he  must  protest  against  the  bill 
altogether.  It  was  calculated  to  do  great  in- 
justice to  the  Territory  of  Florida.  If  this 
policy  should  proceed,  all  the  best  lands  in  that 
country  would,  by  degrees,  be  covered  with 
grants  from  without;  the  lands  of  which 
would  not  be  sold  in  the  mode  prescriljed  by 
law,  but  would  be  held  up  by  private  corpora- 
tions, and  companies.  Why  must  this  particu- 
lar Territory  be  selected  for  cxa-y  grant  of  this 
description  ?  The  inevitable  etl'ect  of  this  sys- 
tem, would  be  to  prolong  the  periods  during 
which  the  Territory  must  be  kept  in  servitude. 
He  asked  if  it  was  just;  if  it  was  fair  to  pur- 
sue such  a  course  in  relation  to  one  particular 
TeiTitory,  and  that  the  most  exposed  frontier 
in  the  Union  ?  To  the  south,  were  the  Semi- 
nole Indians — to  the  north,  the  Creek  tribes — 
on  the  east,  the  Atlantic — and  on  the  west,  the 
Gulf  of  Florida.  If  any  Territory  needs  to  be 
strengthened  by  population,  this  Territory  had 
a  pre-eminent  claim.  But,  if  grants  were  mul- 
tiplied upon  grants,  and  all  the  good  lands  were 
tied  up  in  the  hands  of  private  companies,  and 
literary  institutions,  when  would  it  be  peo- 
pled ?  and  when  would  it  ever  reach  the  privi- 
leges of  a  State  8  Mr.  W.  here  repeated  and 
insisted  on  the  arguments  he  had  before  urged. 
The  grant  to  the  Kentucky  Asylum  had  been 
pressed  in  the  Senate,  where  the  Territory  had 
no  Representative ;  and  thus  the  bill  had 
passed  into  a  law.  The  grant  to  Lafayette,  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment, left  a  district  of  six  miles  square  a  per- 
fect wilderness.  The  bill  proposes  to  give 
twenty-four  thousand  acres.  To  take  that 
quantity  of  good  land  in  any  one  spot,  would 
completely  break  up  a  neighborhood,  and  hin- 
der its  settlement  for  a  long  period  of  time. 
Ho  presumed  that  it  might  be  granted  in  Ar- 
kansas, or  Michigan,  without  a  like  injury. 

Mr.  Vinton  insisted  that  tlie  effect  of  the 
amendment  Avould  be  not  to  keep  their  lands 
open  for  tlie  improvement  of  the  actual  settlers, 
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but,  on  the  contrary,  to  throw  them  into  the 
hands  of  speculators,  who  would  withhold 
them  from  settlement  much  longer  than  the 
time  contemplated  by  the  bill.  The  amend- 
ment says  that  the  land  should  be  disposed  of 
by  the  Register  and  Receiver  at  the  first  sale  of 
public  land.  Now,  it  was  notorious  to  all  per- 
sons acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  the  public 
lands,  that  at  those  sales,  10,  20,  and  even  40 
times  as  much  land  was  thrown  into  the  mar- 
ket, as  was  actually  sold.  The  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  ofifering  these  lands  at  such  a  sale, 
must  be  their  entire  sacrifice.  They  were  lim- 
ited by  no  minimum  price,  as  the  public  lands 
were.  They  were  not  sure  of  bringing  the 
dollar  and  a  quarter.  They  might  sell  for  ten 
cents  or  five  cents  an  acre,  should  no  more  be 
offered ;  and  the  persons  who  thus  purchased 
them  would  hold  them  back  from  settlement 
for  purposes  of  speculation.  For  his  part,  he 
could  see  no  reason  why  the  grant  in  this  bill 
should  be  located  in  any  of  the  Territories. 
He  had  no  objections  to  its  being  fixed  in  the 
State  of  Ohio,  for  he  did  not  consider  it  as  at 
all  operating  to  keep  down  the  settlement  of 
the  country.  So  far  from  objecting  to  the 
allowance  of  five  years  for  the  sale,  his  objec- 
tion, on  the  contrary,  was,  that  the  land  was 
obliged  to  be  sold  within  that  time.  All  per- 
sons acquainted  with  the  state  of  our  new 
lands,  knew  that,  in  the  oldest  districts,  even 
in  the  State  of  Ohio,  there  were  more  lands  in 
market  than  could  be  sold  in  thirty  years ;  he 
admitted  that  if,  in  the  natural  progress  of  set- 
tlement, the  lauds  granted  were  likely  to  be 
taken  up  within  the  five  years,  the  argument 
of  the  gentleman  from  Florida  would  apply. 
But  such  was  not  the  fact.  The  progress  of 
settlement  was  far  from  being  so  rapid.  A 
compulsory  sale,  even  at  the  end  of  five  years, 
must  result  in  a  sacrifice.  But  gentlemen  had 
every  security  against  unnecessary  delay.  The 
interest  of  these  institutions  would  induce  them 
to  make  sale  of  their  lands  as  soon  as-  practica- 
ble ;  while,  so  long  as  they  remained  unsold, 
they  were  subject  to  taxation,  and  were  only  a 
burden  instead  of  a  benefit :  this  matter  had 
been  fully  tried  in  the  State  from  whence  he 
came.  Reservations  had  there  been  granted 
for  the  support  of  schools,  and  no  efibrts  had 
succeeded  in  making  them  of  any  value  to  that 
end ;  insomuch  that  the  State  had  applied  for 
leave  to  sell  them,  and  they  had  actually  been 
sold.  It  was  next  to  impossible  to  rent  lands 
in  a  new  country.  No  man  would  consent  to 
settle  as  a  renter,  who  could,  by  a  little  labor, 
attain  the  fee  simple  of  the  soil.  The  institu- 
tions, therefore,  would  be  glad  to  sell  their  lands 
as  soon  as  they  could  obtain  a  reasonable  price. 

The  question  was  now  taken  on  the  amend- 
ment of  Mr.  White,  and  negatived. 

Mr.  GoTAN^  said  he  was  opposed  to  this  spe- 
cies of  legislation ;  but,  if  the  House  deter- 
mined to  go  into  this  system,  he  wished,  at 
least,  to  make  it  as  general  as  possible.  With 
this  view,  he  offered  an  amendment,  the  efiect 


of^which,  if  agreed  to,  would  be,  to  include  in 
the  beneficial  provisions  of  this  act,  the  Luna- 
tic Asylum  at  Columbia,  in  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Baktlett  thereupon  oft'ered  the  follow- 
ing amendment  to  the  amendment  of  Mr. 
GovAN : 

"  And  to  such  literary  institutions  in  every  other 
State  in  the  Union  as  such  State  shall  direct." 

I^.  Tatloe,  of  Virginia,  objected  to  the  lat- 
ter amendment,  because  it  went  to  include 
States  which  had  already  received  their  town- 
ship of  land. 

Mr.  Owen  said  he  was  opposed  to  this  pol- 
icy ;  but  since  it  seemed  the  determination  of 
the  House  to  pursue  it,  he  thought  that  the 
same  provision  ought  to  be  made  for  all  insti- 
tutions of  this  character  which  already  existed, 
and  for  those  hereafter  to  be  founded ;  for  if 
Congress  waited  till  these  Seminaries  should 
actually  have  arisen  in  all  the  States,  the  good 
land  within  its  control  might,  by  this  time, 
have  all  been  disposed  of. 

Mr.  WuKTS  said  that  the  proposition  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  was  founded 
on  the  assumption  that  the  grants  contemplated 
by  the  bill  were  for  the  benefit  of  the  States 
within  which  the  institutions  happened  to  be 
located.  This  was  not  the  case ;  and  he  would 
not  vote  for  the  bill  on  any  such  principle. 
The  bill  was  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  States 
of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  as  States,  but 
of  an  unfortunate,  destitute,  and  helpless  por- 
tion of  the  community,  within  a  particular  sec- 
tion of  the  Union.  And  he  would  remind  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire,  that,  for 
these  unfortunate  beings  within  the  six  New 
England  States,  (one  of  which  he  represents,) 
ample  provision  had  already  been  made,  by  a 
grant  similar  in  character  to  that  now  asked 
for.  It  would  be  mere  folly  to  establish  insti- 
tutions of  this  description  in  each  State  of  this 
Union ;  and  it  would  be  still  worse  to  make 
grants  where  there  are  no  institutions  in  exist- 
ence ;  and  he  apprehended  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  would  be  of  the  same 
opinion,  if  he  had  thoroughly  examined  and 
reflected  upon  the  subject.  In  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York  they  already  exist,  and  are  ex- 
tending the  benefit  of  instruction  so  far  as 
their  means  will  enable  them  to  do  it.  He  did 
not  know  how  far  New  York  had  made  pro- 
vision for  the  education  of  her  own  indigent 
deaf  and  dumb ;  but  it  was  to  the  honor  of 
Pennsylvania,  that  she  appropriated  the  sum  of 
eight  thousand  dollars,  annually,  for  this  laud- 
able and  beneficent  purpose.  Here,  then,  were 
institutions  already  in  existence,  and  through 
them  tho  benefits  of  this  grant  would  be  ex- 
tensively diffused.  But  let  us  not  volunteer 
our  bounty  where  private  charity  has  done 
nothing  for  the  creation  of  an  institution.  Be- 
fore we  make  a  grant,  let  us  see  a  foundation 
laid — ^let  us  see  an  institution  in  full  operation. 
It  was  a  well-known  fact  to  those  who  had  had 
the  opportunity  of  obtaining  practical  knowl- 
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edge  on  the  subject,  that  piiv.ite  benevolenoe 
must  conspire  with  the  public  bounty,  in  order 
to  produce  a  beneficial  result.  Individuals, 
acting  from  humane  and  charitable  motives, 
inust  give  their  time,  their  attention,  and  their 
labor,  to  the  object,  otherwise  an  institution  for 
the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  could  not 
flourish  anywhere ;  and  where  private  charity 
has  not  thus  been  already  at  work,  there  is 
scarcely  any  reason  to  hope  that  it  will  be 
called  into  operation  by  our  bounty.  He  had 
said  that  ample  provision  had  been  made  in  the 
six  Eastern  States  for  the  education  of  this 
truly  unfortunate  class  of  the  community.  He 
would  show  this  fact,  and  not  ask  the  House 
to  take  it  for  granted.  A  grant  of  land  had 
been  made  to  the  institution  in  Connecticut; 
and,  on  the  principle  on  which  he  sustained 
this  bill,  he  considered  that  grant  as  made,  not 
for  the  State  of  Connecticut,  but  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  indigent  deaf  and  dumb  within  those 
States.  Now,  what  was  the  number  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  within  those  States  ?  It  could  be  as- 
certained with  something  like  certainty,  at  least 
with  all  the  precision  necessary  to  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  claims  of  other  portions 
of  the  Union  to  a  similar  appropriation. 

Mr.  Bartlett  said  he  regretted  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Wuets)  should 
have  thought  proper  to  declare,  so  unqualifi- 
edly, that  the  proposition  contained  in  the 
amendment  he  had  offered  was  folly — consum- 
mate folly.     [Mr.  WuETs  explained.] 

Mr  B.  observed  that  it  gave  him  pleasure  to 
learn  from  the  gentleman,  that  there  was  an 
escape  from  the  judgment  he  had  supposed  was 
pronounced,  inasmuch  as  an  opinion  from  so 
high  an  authority  might  have  given'  to  his 
amendment  a  character  which  he  hoped  it 
might  not  deserve.  The  gentleman  had  said, 
that  he  did  not  understand  the  subject.  He 
confessed  that  he  had  not  expected,  at  that 
time,  that  the  attention  of  the  House  would 
have  been  called  to  it,  but  he  hoped  tliat  his 
understanding  of  his  own  proposition  would 
save  him  from  the  error  into  which  that  gen- 
tleman had  fallen  respecting  it.  The  gentle- 
man had  said  it  was  folly  to  propose  appropri- 
ations for  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in 
States  where  they  do  not  now  exist.  "What- 
ever, said  Mr.  B.,  may  be  the  character  of  such 
a  measure,  that  measure  is  not  mine.  He  pro- 
posed no  such  thing,  and  the  whole  course  of 
the  gentleman's  remarks  were  entirely  aside 
from  the  subject.  His  proposition  was  not  to 
give  to  such  institutions  only,  but  to  literary 
institutions  in  the  different  States.  And  if 
there  were  not  in  all  the  States  such  institu- 
tions to  receive  the  bounty,  it  was  time  there 
should  be.  "Why  should  donations  be  made  to 
the  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  only  ? 
Is  it  more  important  that  they  should  be  edu- 
cated than  the  poor  and  illiterate,  who  possess 
the  faculties  of  speech  and  hearing  ?  Are  they 
more  poor  ?  They  are,  in  all  the  probabilities 
of  life,  the  children  of  as  able  parents  as  others. 


But  wo  are  told  the  example  of  this  charity 
had  been  set.  We  have  given  to  the  institu- 
tion in  Connecticut  and  in  Kentucky.  There 
was  a  reason  for  extending  aid  to  the  institu- 
tion in  Connecticut,  yihan  it  was  established, 
which  does  not  now  apply.  This  system  of 
education  was  then  a  new  experiment  in  this 
country.  There  was  not  sufticient  confidence 
of  its  success  in  the  community  to  enable  indi- 
vidual eflbrt  to  struggle  against  popular  preju- 
dice. The  Government  gave  its  aid — it  has 
succeeded — and  institutions,  by  private  enter- 
prise, upon  the  principles  of  other  institutions 
for  education,  have  since  been  established,  and 
are  successful.  It  is  true,  also,  that,  at  the  last 
session,  we  made  a  like  grant  to  the  institution 
in  Kentucky.  He  remembered  the  passage  of 
that  bill,  and,  from  his  own  impressions,  had  no 
doubt  that  many  were  influenced,  and  he 
thought  properly,  by  the  argument,  that  Gov- 
ernment had  aided  in  the  establishment  of  that 
kind  for  the  Atlantic  section  of  the  Union, 
while  the  extensive  region  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghany was  unpro\ided  for.  It  was,  in  that 
view,  considered  an  act  of  justice,  with  the  be- 
lief that  institutions  of  that  character  could 
hereafter  present  no  peculiar  claims  to  national 
patronage.  He  felt  not  less  compassion  than  - 
others  for  the  unfortunate  beings  for  whose  in- 
struction such  institutions  arc  intended.  And 
he  would  not  institute  a  comparison  at  this 
time,  into  the  importance  of  educating  them, 
or  such  as  have  the  power  of  speech  and  hear- 
ing ;  he  would  only  say,  that,  in  the  latter,  the 
community  have  at  least  as  deep  an  interest. 

Mr.  CoxwAY  expressed  a  hope  that  the  amend- 
ment of  Mr.  GovAir  would  not  be  adopted,  as 
the  territories  are  completely  excluded  from  its 
benefit,  although  they  certainly  had  as  just  a 
claim  as  any  of  the  States. 

Mr.  Wood,  of  New  York,  was  opposed  to  the 
amendment  of  Mr.  Baeti-ett.  He  said  that 
the  grant,  if  made,  will  be  applied  to  literary 
institutions  tn  general ;  but  a  grant  to  different 
States  for  this  purpose  has  not  been  called  for. 
They  have  not  asked  it.  The  bill,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  for  two  institutions  actually  in  exist- 
ence— institutions  fully  organized,  and  in  ac- 
tive and  useful  operation.  A  large  class  of 
children,  unhappily  deprived  of  the  powers  of 
speech,  and  of  hearing,  are  in  a  course  of  train- 
ing, and  the  number  received  is  only  limited  by 
the  funds  pi-ovided  for  their  support.  There 
was  a  wide  difference  between  these  children 
and  paupers.  It  had  never  been  held  that  the 
States  were  under  any  obligation  to  educate 
their  deaf  and  dimib.  But  it  had  always  been 
maintained  and  acknowledged  that  they  were 
bound  to  support  their  own  poor.  The  latter 
provision,  however,  was  for  the  body  merely, 
whereas  the  noble  charity  to  be  aided  by  this 
bill  addressed  its  invaluable  benefits  to  the 
minds.  It  is  intellect  which  is  here  to  be  cher- 
ished and  developed — and  the  success  of  such 
an  attempt  in  respect  to  those  born  deaf  and 
dvimb,  conferred  a  just  elevation  where  it  was 
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made.  The  institutions  of  this  kind  abroad 
were  some  of  the  most  distinguished,  both  in 
France  and  England.  It  is  not,  by  any  means, 
proposed  to  provide  gratuitous  instruction  for 
the  children  of  the  rieh.  When  they  are  received 
into  these  seminaries,  they  are  always  received 
as  pay  scholars.  So  far  as  an  appeal  is  now 
made  to  the  National  Government,  it  is  made 
in  behalf  of  the  poor — for  those  who,  in  addi- 
tion to  all  the  evils  of  poverty,  have  superadded 
the  privation  of  speech  and  hearing.  So  sensi- 
ble had  the  State  of  New  York  been  of  the  im- 
portance of  providing  this  species  of  instruc- 
tion, than  an  appropriation  had  been  made  for 
educating  a  certain  number  of  these  unfortu- 
nates from  each  county  in  the  State.  But  so 
great  was  the  number  of  the  sufferers,  that  this 
provision,  though  liberal,  was  insufficient.  Gen- 
tlemen were  greatly  mistaken  if  they  supposed 
that  the  benefits  of  the  New  York  Institution 
were  confined  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  that 
State  alone.  Its  scholars  are  received  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  and  of  the  world.  None 
are  rejected  whom  the  means  of  the  institution 
will  allow  it  to  receive.  Institutions  of  this 
kind  were  certainly  among  the  most  charitable 
tliat  could  be  named.  They  aimed  at  intro- 
ducing their  unfortunate  objects,  he  would  not 
say  to  a  higher  rank  in  the  scale  of  existence, 
but  to  existence  itself.  Their  beneficence  was 
not  local  or  partial,  but  wide  and  general  as  the 
jireralence  of  that  e\il  which  it  sought  to  re- 
lieve. They  were  in  needy  circumstances,  and 
the  aid  bestowed  upon  them  would  go,  as  far 
as  practicable,  into  inmiediate  operation.  But 
the  institutions  contemplated  in  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire,  had 
presented  no  need — had  exhibited  no  treasury 
emptied  by  charity — nay,  some  of  them  might 
not  yet  be  in  existence.  At  all  events,  they 
were  asking  nothing  from  the  House.  It  was 
now  knovV"n  by  an  experience  of  thirty  years,  that 
the  views  advanced  by  the  delegate  from  Flor- 
ida were  not  correct.  The  State  of  New  York 
had  made  the  same  experiment  as  has  been 
mentioned  by  tlie  gentleman  from  Ohio.  She 
had  made  reservations  for  the  benefit  of  her 
literary  institutions,  and  that  mode  of  benefit- 
ing them  had  proved,  in  practice,  utterly  ineffi- 
cient and  useless.  Those  institutions  had  all 
applied  for  leave  to  sell  their  grants,  and  had 
actually  sold  them.  They  had  proved  nothing 
but  a  bill  of  expense  on  their  hands,  and  they 
were  glad  to  get  rid  of  them  as  soon  as  any 
reasonable  price  was  offered. 

Mr.  Makvin  opposed  Mr.  Baetlett's  amend- 
ment, as  wholly  dopai-ting  from  the  original 
objects  of  the  bill,  and  opening  an  entirely  new 
field  of  legislation.  If  it  should  be  deemed  ex- 
pedient to  give  to  each  State  a  township  of  land 
for  general  purposes  of  education,  let  the  meas- 
ure be  brought  forward  in  a  separate  and  dis- 
tinct form.  If,  however,  he  was  not  mistaken, 
there  w  as  already  upon  the  table  a  bill  which  pro- 
posed to  divide  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands 
for  this  very  purpose.    When  that  bill  was  taken 
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up,  the  argument  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  would  be  pertinent.  At  present  it  had 
little  to  do  with  the  original  object  of  the  bill. 
Besides,  if  any  such  general  distribution  was  to 
be  made,  it  ought  to  have  some  respect  to  the 
relative  popiilation  of  the  States:  for  it  was 
not  reasonable  to  make  the  same  donation  to 
the  large  States  and  to  the  small.  The  question 
was,  whether  the  House  would  do  any  thing 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb  ?  Connecticut  and  Ken- 
tuol^  had  already  received  its  aid,  and,  by  a 
resolution  of  the  latter  institution,  which  did 
honor  to  its  character,  aU  the  inhabitants  of 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  were  permitted  to 
share  in  its  benefits.  In  like  manner,  the  in- 
stitution at  New  York  did  not  confine  its  char- 
ity to  citizens  of  that  State,  but  threw  open  its 
doors  to  all  the  world.  Mr.  M.  after  passing  a 
just  encomium  on  the  liberality  of  his  native 
State,  in  making  apropriations  in  aiding  this 
charity,  concluded  by  expressing  his  hope,  that 
all  amendments  would  be  rejected,  and  the  bill 
passed  as  at  first  reported. 

Mr.  KiTTEEA  had  long  wished  to  see  the  object 
of  this  bill  brought  before  the  House,  and  he  re- 
gretted no  w  to  observe  that  it  had  found  opposers 
on  all  sides  of  the  House ;  yet  If  he  had  been 
rightly  instructed,  a  grant  had  not  long  since 
been  made  for  similar  objects,  both  in  the  east, 
and  in  the  west.  He  asked  to  be  informed,  on 
what  ground  gentlemen  were  disposed  to  deny 
the  same  privilege  to  the  centre  of  the  Union. 
Were  these  grants  wrong  ?  On  what  principle 
were  they  wrong  ?  Was  it  because  the  same 
grants  had  been  made  to  other  parts  of  the 
United  States?  If  there  was  any  thing  in  that 
objection  it  ought  to  have  prevailed,  but  it  did 
not  prevail.  The  grants  were  made — they  were 
rightly  made.  These  institutions  commended 
themselves  to  the  charities  of  every  man. 
They  had  been  cherished — warmly  cherished, 
as  far  as  pri\-ate  munificence  could  sustain 
them.  But  private  means  had  proved  insufii- 
cient.  And  what  do  these  institutions  now 
ask  ?  Is  it  that  a  benefit  may  be  conferred  ex- 
clusively on  New  York  or  Pennsylvania  ?  No, 
their  doors  are  thrown  wide  to  all,  and  what 
they  receive,  they  receive  only  that  it  may  be 
distributed  to  all  without  distinction.  It  is  out 
of  the  power  of  many  of  the  States  to  have  in- 
stitutions of  this  kind,  and  those  in  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  are  open  to  receive  the  pupils 
from  sufth  States.  Have  not  they  then  a  right 
to  come  to  this  House,  and  say,  give  the  same  aid 
to  us  as  you  have  given  to  similar  institutions 
in  the  east  and  in  the  west  ?  When  the  unfor- 
tunate deaf  and  dumb  from  our  neighboring 
State  of  Delaware  shall  come  to  the  institution 
in  Philadelphia,  and  ask  to  be  received,  wiE 
you  oblige  us  to  say  to  them — we  would  gladly 
receive  you,  but  we  have  it  not  in  our  power ! 
Why  is  this  amendment  now  presented  ?  Is  it 
because  the  public  lands  are  at  some  day  to 
le  divided?  When  are  they  to  be  divided? 
How  ?  To  whom  ?  For  what  ?  No  one  can 
tell.     No  gentleman  on  the  floor  can  answer 
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the  inquiry.  The  object  of  the  amendment, 
then,  must  he,  to  destroy  tlie  bill  altogether ; 
such,  at  all  events,  will  bo  its  inevitable  effect. 
Grants,  it  seems,  are  to  be  made  to  all  the 
States,  for  Literary  Institutions.  Literary  In- 
stitutions I  What  institutions  are  they  ?  Have 
they  asked  for  this  aid  ?  Who  has  authorized 
the  bringing  forward  this  amendment?  Who 
has  required  it  to  be  brought  forward  ?  No- 
body. Sir,  I  trust  that  these  institutions  will 
be  suffered  to  stand  on  their  own  application. 
They  have  accompanied  that  application  with 
reasons  in  support  of  it.  We  ask  gentlemen  to 
meet  those  reasons.  Will  gentlemen  say,  we 
refuse  this  application,  because  we  won't  en- 
courage you  ?  Because  wo  do  not  approve  your 
object?  Because  we  have  no  power  to  help 
you?  Or,  because,  when  we  helped  others  in 
the  same  situation,  we  did  wrong?  Mr.  K. 
concluded  with  expressing  his  hope,  that  the 
amendment  would  be  negatived,  and  that  the 
House  would  vote  on  the  naked  question  of 
making  a  grant  to  the  two  institutions  which 
have  solicited  it. 

Mr.  Bap.tlbtt  now  moved  to  recommit  the 
hill  to  the  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands,  with 
the  following  instructions : 

"  That  the  bill  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Public  Lands,  with  instructions  to  inquire  into 
the  expediency  of  making  a  general  provision  for 
grants  of  land  to  all  the  States  in  the  Union,  which 
have  not  already  received  such  grants,  for  literary 
or  other  public  institutions." 

This  motion  superseding  the  question  on  the 
amendment,  the  question  was  accordingly  put 
upon  the  recommitment,  and  decided  in  the  af- 
fij-mative — ayes  Yo,  noes  G2. 

So  the  bill  was  recommitted  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Public  Lands. 


FnrDAT,  January  26. 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Asyluma. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Maekell,  it  was 

Jiesohed,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Public 
Lands,  to  whom  has  been  referred  the  bill  for  the 
relief  of  the  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  institutions 
for  the  instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  be  di- 
rected to  inquire  into  the  propriety  of  so  amending 
said  bill,  as  that  the  same  will  give  to  the  Central 
Asylum  in  the  State  of  Kew  York  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  one-half  township  of 
land,  and  one-half  township  of  land  to  the  New 
York  City  Institution  for  the  instruction  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb. 

In  reply  to  a  remark  of  Mr.  Scott,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands, 

Mr.  Maekell  explained  the  resolution,  as  not 
being  inconsistent  with  that  passed  yesterday, 
recommitting  the  whole  subject  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Institutions  to  the  Land  Committee. 

Mr.  Hoffman  added  a  few  words  of  further 
explanation,  stating  that  the  intention  of  the 
resolution  was  not  to  propose  any  new  grant  of 


land,  but  as  there  were  two  institutions  of  this 
kind  in  the  State  of  Kew  York,  it  merely 
sought  to  have  the  lands  intended  for  the  ob- 
ject, in  that  State,  divided  between  them. 


SATtTEDAT,  January  27. 
Grants  to  the  Quapaw  Indians. 

Mr.  Steonct,  from  the  Committee  on  Public 
Lands,  reported  a  bill  to  carry  into  effect  the 
grants  of  land  made  by  the  treaty  of  the  15th 
of  November,  1824,  with  the  Quapaw  Indians; 
which  was  twice  read. 

Mr.  FoESTTH  ob.scrved  that  the  hill  appeared 
to  introduce  a  new  principle  and  a  new  instnic- 
tion  in  relation  to  Indian  reserves.  He  hoped 
its  passage  to  a  third  reading  would  not  he 
pressed  until  further  time  had  been  allowed  to 
examine  its  provisions ;  and  with  that  view  he 
moved  to  lay  it  for  the  present  upon  the  table. 

Mr.  Steong  said  that  the  bill  might  no  doubt 
be  debated,  as  other  subjects  were ;  but  he  waa 
somewhat  afraid  to  lay  it  upon  the  table,  lest  it 
might  not  again  bo  brought  up  in  time  to  be 
acted  on.  The  treaty  made  with  the  Quapaw 
tribe  of  Indians  contained  an  article  which  pro- 
vides that  certain  small  tracts  of  land,  amount- 
ing in  all,  to  about  a  thousand  acres,  (excepting 
two  sections  granted  to  a  chief.)  shall  he  reserv- 
ed from  cession,  and  granted  to  certain  Indians 
by  name — and  the  question  had  arisen,  wheth- 
er it  was  the  intent  of  the  parties  to  the  treaty 
that  those  grants  should  he  in  fee,. or  that  they 
should  convey  only  a  life  estate.  In  other  trea- 
ties with  Indian  tribes,  when  similar  reserves 
were  made,  the  language  was  express  that  a 
life  estate  only  was  granted.  But,  in  the  pres- 
ent treaty,  no  such  language  was  used,  and  the 
Commissioner,  Mr.  Crittenden,  under  whose 
negotiation  the  treaty  had  been  made,  testifies 
that  the  understanding  and  intention  on  both 
sides  was,  that  these  grants  should  be  in  fee. 
A  majority  of  the  Committee  on  the  Public 
Lands  were  of  opinion  that  this  was  the  proper 
interpretation.  A  minority  held  the  other 
opinion.  The  committee  desiring  to  carry  the 
real  intent  of  the  treaty  into  effect,  had  report- 
ed a  hill  for  that  purpose.  He  hoped  this  ex- 
planation would  prove  satisfactory,  and  the  bill 
be  ordered  to  a  third  reading. 

Mr.  FoESTTH  said  he  was  not  hostile  to  the 
bill,  but  was  desirous  of  having  an  opportunity 
to  compare  the  treaty  and  the  bill  together, 
lie  believed  he  was  correct  when  he  stated  the 
Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  dif- 
fered in  opinion  from  the  majority  of  the  Land 
Committee.  It  appeared,  therefore,  that  there 
was  a  question  in  the  case.  The  bill  gives  cer- 
tain reserves  to  Indian  chiefs  in  fee.  Now,  did 
they  hold  of  the  United  States  as  citizens?  or 
did  they  hold  of  their  tribe  as  Indians  ?  He 
concluded  by  moving  that  the  bill  be  laid  upon 
the  table  and  printed. 

The  motion  prevailed,  and  the  bill  was  ac- 
cordingly laid  on  the  table. 
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MojsiDAT,  January  29. 
Ghiekasaw  and  Choctaw  Indians, 

The  House  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
resolution  moved  by  Mr.  Woods,  of  Ohio,  on 
the  25th,  and  as  modified  at  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Vinton,  on  the  26th  instant. 

Mr.  Polk  remarked  that  this  resolution  had 
been  laid  on  the  table  a  few  days  ago,  on  his 
motion,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  gentlemen 
to  look  into  the  documents.  He  had  examined 
them,  and  did  not  himself  see  that  there  was 
any  necessity  for  passing  such  a  resolution; 
but,  as  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  had  thought 
it  worthy  of  his  attention  to  propose  such  a 
call,  he  supposed  it  was  not  merely  to  gratify 
his  curiosity,  but  that  he  must  have  some  ob- 
ject in  view  which  he  proposed  to  effect  by  it. 
And  he  called  on  him  to  know  what  use  he 
proposed  to  make  of  the  information  when  he 
had  obtained  it.  Was  it  intended  to  furnish 
any  useful  information  on  any  subject  then 
pending,  and  hereafter  to  be  brought  before 
the  House  ?  If  so,  it  would  seem  that  all  the 
instructions  ever  given  to  Commissioners  to 
negotiate  with  Indian  tribes,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Government  down  to  the 
present  period,  were  equally  necessary.  Why 
call  for  the  instructions  given  in  this  case 
alone  ?  Did  the  gentleman  propose  to  predi- 
cate on  this  opinion,  when  received,  any  legis- 
lative proceedings?  If  so,  when  the  House 
was  informed  what  that  legislative  proceeding 
was  intended  to  be,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  prop- 
er to  make  the  call.  If  neither  of  these  objects 
was  intended,  the  call  was  wholly  useless.  The 
House  was  left  to  conjecture  what  the  gentle- 
man's object  was,  and  unless  he  informed  them, 
they  were  called  on  to  act  on  his  resolution 
without  the  necessary  information.  He  would 
briefly  state  the  facts  of  this  particular  case. 
By  the  act  of  Congress,  approved  on  the  20th 
of  May  last,  an  appropriation  was  made  for  the 
purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  holding 
treaties  with  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  tribes 
of  Indians,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  from 
them,  if  practicable,  cessions  of  their  lands. 
Three  distinguished  citizens  were  appointed 
Commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  to  negotiate  with  them.  They  met  the 
Indians  of  those  two  nations  in  council,  and 
every  effort  made  to  obtain  cessions  of  their 
lands  resulted  in  a  total  failure.  The  journal 
of  their  proceedings,  containing  all  their  com- 
munications with  the  Indians,  and  their  an- 
swers, in  return,  had  been  published,  and  were 
before  the  House.  If  he  had  understood  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman,  made  to  the  House 
when  this  resolution  was  before  under  consid- 
eration, the  first  exception  which  he  had  taken 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  Commissioners  was, that 
the  act  of  Congress,  under  which  they  were  ap- 
pointed, only  authorized  them  to  treat  with  those 
tribes  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  cessions  of 
their  lands  lying  within  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
and  that  the  Commissioners  had  exceeded  their 


authority,  by  attempting  to  obtain  all  their 
lands  lying  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  a  small 
and  very  inconsiderable  strip  of  which  it  turned, 
out  lay  in  the  State  of  Alabama ;  and  the  sec- 
cond  exception  taken  was,  the  enormity  of  the 
price  offered  to  the  Choctaws  for  their  country. 
Now,  a  general  and  satisfactory  answer  to  both 
these  exceptions,  if  they  were  true,  would  be, 
that  any  treaty  which  the  Commissioners  might 
have  made  with  either  of  those  tribes,  was 
suWeot  to  the  ratification  of  the  President,  by 
ana  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
before  it  was  obligatory  on  the  Government, 
and,  even  if  ratified  by  the  constitutional  au- 
thority, this  House,  when  called  on  for  the 
necessary  appropriation  to  carry  it  into  effect, 
would  have  had  a  negative  on  it,  by  refusing  to 
grant  such  appropriations. 

But  were  the  exceptions  taken,  in  fact  true  ? 
The  first  rested  on  a  technical  construction 
of  the  act  of  Congress,  authorizing  treaties  to 
be  held,  and  not  in  the  evident  meaning  and 
intention  of  that  act.  The  object  was  to  obtain 
the  Indian  country,  all  of  which  lay  in  the  State 
of  Mississippi,  except  this  small  strip  in  Ala- 
bama, on  which  but  few,  if  any  of  the  Indians 
resided,  and  which  could  have  been  of  no  value 
to  them,  if  they  had  sold  aR  the  balance  of  their 
country,  within  the  State  of  Mississippi.  It 
would,  therefore,  have  been  simple  in  the  In- 
dians to  have  retained  this  small  balance.  The 
Commissioners,  according  to  the  evident  inten- 
tion of  Congress,  proposed  to  treat  with  them 
for  the  whole  of  their  lands  on  the  east  of  the 
Mississippi  Eiver,  including  this  balance.  As 
to  the  second  exception,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  estimates  the  price  offered  by  the  Com- 
missioners to  the  Choctaws  for  their  country, 
at  five  millions  of  dollars — this,  he  says,  he  has 
found  to  be  the  case,  "  upon  calculation ;  "  yes, 
sir,  it  must  have  been  "  upon  calculation :  "  for 
it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  propositions  made 
by  the  Commissioners  to  the  Indians.  He  did 
not  know  by  what  system  of  arithmetic  tho 
gentleman  had  arrived  at  his  conclusion,  but 
one  thing  he  knew,  that  he  was  totally  mis- 
taken. He  took  it  on  himself  to  say  that  it  did 
not  amount  to  one-fourth  of  that  sum.  The 
Commissioners  proposed  to  give  them  one  mil- 
lion of  dollar!?,  to  be  paid  in  annuities,  as  every 
gentleman  could  see,  by  turning  to  the  printed 
documents,  for  their  country,  consisting,  as  near 
as  an  estimate  could  be  made,  of  about  8,000,000 
of  acres,  which  would  have  been  worth  to  the 
United  States,  the  moment  the  treaty  had  been 
consummated,  and  they  could  have  brought  the 
lands  into  market,  four  or  five  times  the  price 
proposed  to  be  given  for  it.  It  would  be  re- 
marked, that  the  blanket,  rifle,  gun,  ammuni- 
tion for  hunting  and  defence,  and  the  one  year's 
provision  to  each  warrior  who  should  remove 
to  the  west  of  Mississippi  Eiver,  and  a  few  other 
small  articles,  were  provided  for,  by  the  treaty 
made  with  the  Choctaws  at  Doak's  Stand,  sev- 
en years  ago,  by  the  terms  of  which  a  partial 
exchange  of  countries  was  made.    And,  there- 
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fore,  these  items  cannot  be  properly  taken  into 
the  estimate,  in  ascertaining  the  price  offered 
by  the  Ooramissioners  in  their  lute  attempt  to 
treat  with  them  for  their  lands.  He  hazarded 
nothing  in  saying,  that  the  price  offered  to  these 
tribes  for  tlieir  lands  was  much  less,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  value  of  the  country,  than  that  given 
to  the  CreeliS  for  a  portion  of  their  lands  by  the 
treaty  concluded  in  this  city  during  the  last 
year.  And  yet,  the  gentleman,  although  here 
at  that  time,  had  not,  so  far  as  he  had  learned, 
considered  the  price  paid  too  great. 

But,  it  bad  been  urged,  that  the  Commission- 
ers bad  addressed  the  Indians  in  the  language 
of  threats  and  coercion;  that  they  had  not 
been  treated  as  a  free  people,  and  that  they  had 
been  told,  if  they  did  not  willingly  do  so,  they 
should  be  compelled  to  surrender  their  country, 
and,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  they  were 
authorized  to  hold  such  language,  it  was  insist- 
ed, the  other  day,  by  the  introducer  of  this  res- 
olution, and  bis  colleague,  (Mr.  Vinton,)  on 
whose  motion  it  had  been  amended,  that  the 
instructions  under  which  they  acted  should  be 
obtained.  He  denied  the  fact,  that  any  such 
language  calculated  to  intimidate,  and  coerce 
the  Indians  to  the  compliance  with  their  ■yvish- 
es,  had  been  used  by  the  Commissioners ;  but 
that  they  had  addressed  them  by  arguments, 
and  attempted  to  convince  them  of  the  pro- 
priety of  yielding  to  their  wislies,  in  ceding  to 
the  United  States  a  portion  of  their  lands ;  and, 
to  show  more  clearly  the  course  pursued  by 
them,  he  read  from  an  address  of  the  Commis- 
sioners to  the  Chickasaw  nation  assembled  in 
council,  as  follows : 

"  But  should  you  still  be  opposed  to  exchanging 
your  lands  here,  for  a  country  west  of- the  Missia- 
Bippi,  your  father,  the  President,  has  directed  his 
commissioners  to  say  to  you,  that  the  interest  of  his 
white  children  makes  it  hia  duty  to  call  upon  you 
to  sell  him  a  part  of  your  land.  Hia  white  children 
never  iviU  be  satisfied  until  they  have  a  commu- 
nication through  their  own  settlements  between 
the  city  of  New  Orleans  and  the  State  of  Tennes- 
see. In  the  late  war,  when  the  British  invaded 
Louisiana,  our  white  brothers  of  New  Orleans  and 
of  Natchez  were  compelled  to  call  upon  their  broth- 
ers in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  to  defend  them. 
The  distance  was  so  great,  and  the  difficulties  of 
the  march  so  numerous,  that  the  country  of  the 
Mississippi  was,  for  a  long  time,  left  .exposed ;  our 
towns  would  have  been  burnt,  our  property  plun- 
dered, and  our  country  lost,  but  for  the  timely  and 
miraculous  relief  by  our  brothers  of  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky.  They  encountered  every  difficulty  to 
give  security  to  our  southern  border.  This  state  of 
things  must  not  again  occur.  The  wide  country 
between  Mississippi  and  Tennessee  must  be  settled. 
We  must  have  men  near  at  hand  to  defend  our  sea- 
ports and  our  southern  white  brothers.  You  have 
more  land  than  you  can  use ;  your  white  brethren 
have  to  protect  and  defend  their  own,  and  the  coun- 
try of  their  red  brothers ;  they  have  to  defray  all  the 
expenses  of  the  Government  in  peace,  and  to  feed 
and  support  their  armies  in  time  of  war.  The  only 
advantage  the  Government  derives  from  its  red 
children  is,  to  get,  occasionally,  some  of  their  lands, 


at  a  fair  and  reasonable  price.  By  refusing  to  sell  us 
lands,  you  withhold  the  only  means  in  your  power  of 
contributing  to  the  support  and  prosperity  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  Sfcould  you  ob- 
stinately persist  in  this,  your  father,  the  President, 
will  be  compelled  to  do  that  which  you  ought  most 
willingly,  and  of  your  own  accord,  to  do.  You  must 
see  the  necessity  of  selling  a  part  of  your  lands,  so 
as  to  enable  us  to  connect  our  lower  and  upper  coun- 
tries. If  our  Choctaw  brothers  will  act  towards  the 
Government  with  that  liberality  which  we  have  a 
right  to  expect,  we  shall  be  enabled,  with  what  we 
calculate  on  getting  from  you,  to  accomplish  this 
most  desirable  object.  Your  father,  the  President, 
says  you  must  sell  to  your  white  brothers,  that  part 
of  your  land  which  you  can  most  conveniently  spare 
and  which  their  necessities  compel  them  to  have. 
It  is  not  proposed  by  your  father,  the  President,  to 
take  any  portion  of  your  country,  without  giving 
you  ample  compensation.  He  would  not  defraud 
you ;  and  your  brothers,  the  commissioners,  would 
scorn  to  take  advantage  either  of  your  weakness  or 
your  necessities.  They  are  resolved  to  deal  fairly 
and  honorably  with  you,  and  to  pay  a  full  and  liberal 
value  for  your  lands,  in  money,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  nation." 

Was  this,  he  asked,  the  language  of  coercion, 
or  threats  ?  No  gentleman  would  say  it  was. 
But,  after  having  failed  in  every  effort  to  pro- 
cure a  cession  of  their  lands,  the  Commissioners 
learned  that  white  men  and  traders  in  the  na- 
tion, who  had  profitable  situations  among  the 
Indians,  had,  and  were  exercising,  a  powerful 
and  undue  influence  over  them,  to  prevent  a 
cession  of  their  lands  to  the  United  States.  Se- 
cret councils,  at  night,  were  held  to  effect  this 
object.  The  Commissioners,  in  the  journal  of 
their  proceedings  in  the  Choctaw  nation,  state 
that,  "  at  a  private  council  of  the  nation,  held 
in  the  night,  to  ascertain  the  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple upon  the  proposals  which  had  been  made 
to  them,  there  were  present  a  number  of  white 
men,  among  whom  was  the  contractor,  Mr. 
William  Easton,  when  Mr.  David  Mackey,  half- 
breed,  attempted  to  express  his  views  in  favor 
of  a  cession,  Mr.  James  D.  McDonald  then  rose 
and  observed  that  Mr.  Mackey  would  not  be 
allowed  to  speak ;  and  Mr.  Mackey  was  accord- 
ingly silenced  by  the  order  of  the  council." 
The  Commissioners  having  discovered  this,  it 
became  necessary  to  undeceive  the  Indians,  if 
practicable,  and  to  convince  them  of  the  pro- 
priety of  ceding  to  the  United  States  a  part  if 
not  the  whole  of  their  country ;  and,  for  this 
purpose,  the  address  of  the  15th  November, 
1826,  to  which  exceptions  had  been  taken,  was 
delivered  to  the  Indians,  couched  in  strong  and 
energetic  terms  it  was  true,  but  not  as  had  been 
said,  in  the  language  of  coercion  and  threats. 
The  Commissioners,  therefore,  so  far  from  mer- 
iting the  slightest  imputation  of  censure,  de- 
serve_  the  thanks  of  ithe  country,  for  their  per- 
severing and  zealous  endeavors  to  effect  the  ob- 
ject of  their  appointment. 
_  Mr.  FoESTTn  said  that  it  was  not  his  inten- 
tion to  object  to  the  object  proposed  to  be  at- 
tained by  the  resolution  of  the  gentleman  from 
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Ohio.  He  wished  to  see  these  instructions,  but 
there  was  much  in  the  resolution  which,  he 
could  not  approve.  The  answering  of  the  call 
was  left  discretionary  with  the  Executive,  how 
far  the  call  was  to  be  answered.  He  could  not 
see  how  the  disclosing  of  these  instructions  was 
likely  to  affect  the  public  service.  The  call, 
moreover,  was  directed  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  usual  course  in  these  oases 
was  to  direct  the  call  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 
But  another  part  of  the  resolution  was  still 
more  objectionable.  It  first  calls  for  a  copy  of 
the  instructions,  and  then  it  calls  upon  the 
President  to  say,  whether  the  language  profess- 
edly under  those  instructions,  was  authorized 
by  him.  Surely  the  House,  when  it  got  the  in- 
structions, would  be  able  to  judge  for  itself, 
whether  it  did  or  did  not  authorize  the  language 
employed.  It  seemed  rather  extraordinary  to 
call  upon  the  President  first  to  disclose  the 
instrnctions,  and  then  to  decide  upon  the 
construction  of  the  terms  contained  in  them. 
There  was  something  wrong  in  the  whole  man- 
ner of  conducting  this  business.  The  House 
was  asked  to  make  a  mountain  of  a  molehill, 
and  to  investigate  the  circumstances  of  an  In- 
dian talk,  as  if  the  country  had  been  conducting 
a  diplomatic  negotiation  with  some  important 
foreign  power.  Indian  treaties  used  formerly 
to  be  conducted  by  talks  held  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  United  States  and  the  Indian 
Chiefs ;  the  result  of  which,  on  both  sides,  was 
submitted  to  the  Senate.  An  improvement,  of 
late  years,  had  been  introduced,  and  the  matter 
was  now  treated  diplomatically.  Pormal  dip- 
lomatic notes  Avere  addressed  to  these  Indian 
tribes,  scarcely  one  of  whom  could  read,  and  as 
formal  diplomatic  answers  were  returned,  al- 
though none  of  them  could  write.  This  was 
quite  a  modern  improvement,  being,  as  he  be- 
lieved, of  about  five  years'  standing.  For  his 
part,  he  had  no  idea  of  giving  countenance  to 
any  such  mode  of  procedure.  He  knew  that 
an  idea,  was  very  prevalent,  and  was  gaining 
ground  in  the  United  States,  that  the  inter- 
course of  the  Government  with  the  Indian 
tribes  ought  to  be  placed  on  an  entirely  new 
footmg.  Sir,  asked  Mr.  F.,  what  are  they? 
Are  they  nations  independent  of  the  United 
States,  or  are  they  not  the  subjects  of  our  will, 
and  under  our  control — the  proper  subjects  of 
legislaiive  enactment  in  any  manner  that  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  might  demand? 
Has  this  G-overnment  ever  legislated  for  them 
as  individuals  ?  Or,  have  they  not  ever  been 
treated  as  dependent  tribes?  They  are  so. 
They  must  be  treated  so,  and  have  been  so 
treated  with  undeviating  rigor,  from  the  very 
commencement  of  this  Government.  Under  this 
impression  he  would  now  offer  an  amendment, 
calculated  to  obtain  the  object  in  view,  and 
which,  at  the  same  time,  would  avoid  giving  to 
this  subject  an  importance  which  did  not  belong 
to  it.  Mr.  F.  here  offered  the  following  amend- 
ment: 

"  That  the  Secretary  of  War  be  directed  to  trans- 


mit to  this  House  a  copy  of  the  instructions  given 
to  the  commissioners  and  agents  of  the  United 
States  under  the  act  of  the  20th  May,  182U,  to 
enable  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  hold 
a  treaty  with  the  Choctaw  and  CliickasaTf  nations 
of  Indians." 

Mr.  Woods,  of  Ohio,  observed,  he  thought 
the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  offer  the 
resolution,  had  been  fully  stated  and  explained, 
when  it  was  first  considered  by  the  House.  He 
hadtthen  stated  that  he  believed  abuses  did  ex- 
ist ;  and  he  would  now  say  that  he  believed  an 
attempt  had  been  made  to  carry  into  effect  a 
policy  in  relation  to  the  Indians,  which  he 
hoped  would,  when  discussed,  meet  the  decided 
reprobation  of  this  House  and  the  nation.  If 
the  Commissioners  have  used  language  to  the 
Indians  not  authorized  by  their  in.struotions, 
they  should  be  held  responsible.  But  he  wish- 
ed to  know  whether  this  policy  and  the  course 
pursued  in  these  negotiations,  did  not  originate 
with  the  Executive  or  the  Department  under 
which  the  Commissioners  acted.  Nothing  more 
may  have  been  done  in  this  case  than  in  many 
others ;  but  tlie  number  of  instances  can  be  no 
justification  for  continuing  to  do  wrong.  Ho 
did  not  wish  (Mr.  W.  said)  to  convey  any 
charge  or  imputations  against  the  character  or 
intentions  of  the  Commissioners.  He  stated 
this  explicitly  before.  The  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Polk)  has  told  us  that  these 
Commissioners  were  influenced  by  their  groat 
zeal  to  advance  the  public  interest,  and  what 
they  believed  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment. This  zeal,  however  laudable,  may  have 
led  the  Commissioners,  and  the  Department 
too,  into  an  error.  We  have  (said  Mr.  W.) 
been  informed  that  three  or  four  tlionsand  dol- 
lars have  been  expended  by  one  of  the  agents 
to  advance  this  scheme,  which  he  believed  (and 
perhaps  on  the  information  of  the  Department) 
to  be  the  policy  of  the  Government,  and  in  the 
promotion  of  a  measure  which  he  (Mr.  W.) 
hoped  never  would  be  sanctioned.  The  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  says,  he  must  have  been 
mistaken  in  his  calculations,-  when  he  (Mr.  W.) 
informed  the  House  that  the  amount  proposed 
by  the  Commissioners  to  be  given  to  the  In- 
dians was  not  less  than  five  millions  of  dollars. 
He  could  assure  that  gentleman  that  the  calcu- 
lation was  made  upon  the  documents  and  esti- 
mates presented  to  us  by  the  Indian  Depart- 
ment. And  if  gentlemen  will  look  at  the  mat- 
ter, they  will  find  that  he  had  not  overrated 
the  amount ;  and  he  might  add  that  the  ex- 
pense of  the  grand  scheme  in  which  the  De- 
partment of  Indian  Affairs  had  been  progress- 
ing, would,  if  carried  into  effect,  cost  the  nation 
little  less  than  twenty  miUions.  The  wiiole 
number  of  Indians  in  the  Chickasaw  and  CIioo- 
taw  nations,  are  stated,  in  a  document  wliioh 
he  had  before  him,  (said  Mr.  W.,)  at  2-i,62o. 
Tlie  expense  of  removing  them  is  estimated  at 
§30  cr.ch:  the  cost  of  furnishing  each  warrior 
with  a  rifle,  blanket,  and  ammunition,  and  the 
additional  articles  proposed  by  the  Commis- 
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sioners  to  be  given  to  others,  with  provisions 
for  the  support  of  the  wliole  nation  for  one 
year,  woultl  not  be  less  than  $50  for  each  indi- 
vidual. These  items  vrould  amount  to  $1,970,- 
000.  The  sum  offered  for  the  Choctaw  lands 
was  one  million,  in  addition  to  the  pay  pro- 
posed to  be  given  for  all  their  improvements, 
which  must  be  very  considerable,  as  many  of 
them  are  stated  to  have  good  houses  and  valua- 
ble farms.  If  these  are  added,  and  the  sums  to 
be  paid  for  the  land  of  the  Ohiokasaws,  and  to 
purchase  another  territory  for  them,  are  taken 
into  the  account,  he  presumed  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  would  find  that  he  had  not  been 
mistaken  in  the  statement  he  had  made. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr,  Foestth) 
had  said  that  the  resolution  is  unusual  and  extra- 
ordinary in  its  character ;  that  the  inquiry  should 
be  directed  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  not  to 
the  President,  as  it  would  otherwise  be  giving 
too  much  importance  to  these  negotiations; 
and  as  no  person  could  suppose  any  injury 
would  result  to  the  public  by  the  publication  of 
the  instructions  given  to  the  Commissioners. 
In  answer  to  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia,  Mr.  W.  said,  be  might  refer  to 
the  argument  of  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi, 
(Mr.  Haile,)  who  urged,  that  the  public  inter- 
est might  bo  injured  by  the  publication  of  the 
instructions.  It  was  to  prevent  any  objections 
of  this  kind,  and  to  meet  the  views  of  gentle- 
men wlio  supposed  there  might  be  an  impro- 
priety in  m.ildng  the  call  without  this  reserva- 
tion, that  he  had  given  this  direction  to  the 
resolution.  It  has  been  alleged,  said  Mr.  W., 
that  these  Indians  are  entirely  illiterate,  and  that 
scarcely  one  of  them  can  write.  He  knew  one 
of  the  individuals  whose  names  appear  in  these 
documents,  who  was  a  man  of  intelligence,  and 
ho  was  pleased  to  find  that,  in  these  communica- 
tions and  arguments,  the  Indians  had  elevated 
themselves  far  above  the  reasoning  of  our  Com- 
missioners. He  was  glad,  said  Mr.  W.,  that  the 
practice  of  conducting  our  negotiations  by  writ- 
ten notes,  of  which  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia appears  to  complain,  has  been  introduced. 
It  enables  us  to  judge  more  correctly  of  the 
character  of  the  negotiations ;  and  to  know 
better  the  course  pursued  in  conducting  them. 
In  this  instance,  the  Commissioners  complain 
that  the  Indians  had  determined  not  to  allow  a 
voluntary  expression  of  opinion,  or  a  fair  de- 
cision to  be  made  in  regard  to  their  proposals. 
The  Indians  in  answer  say,  "  a  resolution,  it  is 
true,  was  entered  into,  that,  if  any  man  should 
so  far  forget  his  duty  as  to  accept  money  as  a 
bribe  to  sell  his  country,  he  should  sufier  a  se- 
vere penalty.  But  this  measure,  whether  ne- 
cessary or  not,  was  not  unjustifiable.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times,  perhaps,  called  for  it." 
These  individuals,  however  illiterate,,  have 
proved  to  us  that  they  could  not  be  bribed  by 
any  inducement  to  sell  their  country.  They 
are  entitled  to  our  respect.  He  wished  the  res- 
olutions, for  the  reasons  he  had  stated,  might  be 
permitted  to  pass. 


[At  this  point,  the  further  discussion  of  the 
resolution  was  arrested  by  the  Speaker — ^the 
hour  appropriated  to  resolutions  having  ex- 
pired.] 


Tuesday,  January  30.  • 
CliicTcasaw  and  Choctaw  Indians. 

The  House  again  resumed  the  consideration 
of  tlie  resolution  heretofore  moved  by  Mr. 
Woods,  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  McLean,  of  Ohio,  said  he  had  no  dispo- 
sition to  prolong  the  discussion  on  the  resolu- 
tion introduced  by  his  colleague,  (Mr.  Woods,) 
which  had  already  taken  a  very  wide  and  uni- 
versal range.  He  was  satisfied  for  himself,  and 
he  thought  the  House  would  concur  with  him 
in  opinion,  that  the  information  called  for  by 
the  resolution,  could  be  of  no  sendee  whatever 
when  obtained,  either  to  his  colleague,  to  this 
House,  or  to  the  nation.  If  this  treaty  with 
the  Indians  had  been  successful  and  we  were 
about  to  be  called  upon  to  legislate  upon  the 
subject,  then,  indeed,  there  might  be  some  rea- 
son for  the  adoption  of  the  resolution ;  but  the 
efforts  of  these  Commissioners  have  been  inef- 
fectual, and  he  could  not  conceive  any  possible 
benefit  that  could  result  from  the  informatioa 
desired  by  the  resolution.  His  colleague  had, 
on  the  day  on  which  he  introduced  his  propo- 
sition, by  some  remarks,  seemed  to  cast  censure 
upon  those  distinguished  individuals  who  acted 
as  agents  or  Commissioners  of  the  Government ; 
but,  in  his  remarks  on  yesterday,  he  had  excul- 
pated the  Commissioners  at  the  cj:pense  of  the 
Executive.  Sir,  -mj  colleague  must  know  that, 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  the  instrno- 
tions  given  on  this  occasion  by  the  Executive, 
were  general,  as  they  are  in  all  such  cases. 
The  Commissioners  were  authorized  to  hold  a 
treaty  for  a  certain  specified  purpose,  and  vest- 
ed with  a  discretionary  power  as  to  the  manner 
of  conducting  that  treaty.  Mr.  McL.  said  he 
had  cxaTnined  the  documents  referred  to  by  his 
colleague,  in  which  it  had  been  asserted,  threats 
were  contained,  which  had  been  made  by  those 
Commissioners  towards  the  Indians,  in  order 
to  coerce  them  into  measures,  but  ho  could  not 
discover  any  language  used,  other  than  had 
been  customary  on  all  such  occasions,  from 
the  foundation  of  the  Government.  He  said  he 
should  not  have  rose  to  say  a  word  on  this  sub- 
ject, had  it  not  been  for  some  remarks  which 
had  on  yesterday  fell  from  his  colleague  (Mr. 
Woods)  in  relation  to  a  recent  expenditure  of 
some  three  or  four  thousand  dollars  by  an  In- 
dian agent,  in  his  own  immediate  neighborhoodj 
to  aid  some  of  the  Indians  in  Ohio  to  emigrate 
to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  which  his  col- 
league had  said,  if  authorized  by  the  Executive, 
he  trusted  would  not  be  sanctioned  by  this 
House.  He  advised  his  colleague  to  examine 
into  the  documents  in  relation  to  this  subject, 
before  he  censures  an  Agent  of  the  Government, 
or  the  course  of  conduct  of  one  who  stands  as 
high,  and  deservedly  so,  in  public  estimation, 
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as  does  the  gentleman  to  -whom  he  alludes.  He 
said  it  would  be  found,  that,  by  a  solemn  treaty 
held  some  time  since  with  the  Shawnee  nation 
of  Indians  residing  in  Missouri,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment had  stipulated  to  procure  for  them  a 
tract  of  country  west  of  the  Mississippi,  for  and 
in  consideration  of  certain  lands  by  them  ceded 
to  the  United  States,  and  that  the  United  States 
should  furnish  them  with  the  means  necessary 
to  enable  them  to  remove  to  their  new  terri- 
tory. In  that  treaty,  a  special  reference  is  had 
to  that  part  of  the  same  nation  of  Indians  then 
residing  in  Ohio,  who  might  be  disposed  to  em- 
igrate to  the  same  territory  with,  or  to  their 
friends.  This  treaty  had  been  sanctioned  by 
the  Senate,  and  this  House  had  approved  it 
also,  by  making  appropriations  to  carry  it  into 
effect.  He  denied  that  the  Executive,  or  any 
of  the  Agents  of  the  Government,  had,  in  this 
matter,  transcended  their  authority. 

Mr.  Hailb  said  that,  since  offering  the  re- 
marks which  ho  had  formerly  made  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  resolution,  he  had  been  induced, 
upon  reflection,  to  permit  the  resolution  to 
pass;  not  because  he  believed  that  the  infor- 
mation when  obtained,  would  be  of  any  use, 
but  to  satisfy  the  gentleman  who  had  introduced 
the  resolution,  and  to  prevent  any  opportunity 
for  casting  imputations  upon  the  Commission- 
ers. Tlie  gentleman,  though  often  called  upon, 
had  not  yet  informed  the  House  what  use  he 
intended  ts  make  of  the  information,  when  it 
should  be  obtained.  Did  he  wish  it  for  the 
purpose  of  indirectly  throwing  blame  upon  the 
Executive  ?  "Was  it  to  make  the  President 
particeps  orimviis  in  the  threats  which  he  pre- 
tended these  Commissioners  had  uttered?  Or 
was  it  for  the  purpose  of  implicating  the  eon- 
duct  and  character  of  the  Commissioners  them- 
selves ?  He  should  be  sorry  to  think  that  the 
gentleman  meant  indirectly  to  censure  those 
highly  distinguished  men,  for  their  patriotic 
act  in  endeavoring  to  effect  this  treaty.  These 
gentlemen  had  been  the  organs  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  that  negotiation,  and  were,  necessarily, 
clothed  with  discretionary  power  for  carrying 
into  effect  the  beneficial  object  they  had  in 
view.  The  gentleman  had  said,  that,  in  fulfill- 
ing their  trust,  they  had  employed  language  of 
an  improper  kind,  and  had  urged  a  policy  which 
was  not  sanctioned  by  this  nation  or  its  Gov- 
ernment. But,  the  policy  which  these  gentlemen 
had  endeavored  to  promote,  was  no  other  than 
that  which  had  been  recommended  successively 
by  Mr.  Monroe,  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  Mr.  Bai-bour. 
He  could  see  no  object  in  introducing  the  reso- 
lution, unless  it  were  intended  to  embarrass  a 
bill  now  pending,  for  the  gradual  removal  of 
the  Indians  west  of  the  Mississippi.  What  was 
it  the  gentleman  wished !  Or  why  did  he  seek 
to  defeat  that  bill  ?  Was  it  possible  he  could 
desire  that  the  Indian  tribes  should  remain  for 
an  indefinite  period  within  the  chartered  limits 
of  any  of  the  States,  and  should  be  maintained 
there  at  the  expense  of  the  States  ?  Could  the 
gentleman  wish  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way 


of  their  removal,  when  their  continuance  where 
they  were  must  only  tend  to  their  injury  and 
destruction? 

Mr.  Cooke  said  he  had  risen  to  move  that 
this  resolution  be  laid  upon  the  table,  never  to 
be  taken  up  again. 

Being  informed  by  the  Chair  that  a  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  had  the  floor  before 
he  rose,  Mr.  C.  took  his  seat :  whereupon, 

Mr.  MiNEK  said,  that  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  had  but  anticipated  his  own  inten- 
tion ;  and  he  now  moved  that  the  resolution  be 
laid  upon  the  table. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  without  a  division, 
and  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Woods  was  laid  on 
the  table  accordingly. 


Monday,  February  5. 
77ie  United  States  and  Georgia. 

A  message,  in  writing,  was  received  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  by  the  hands  of 
his  private  Secretary.  (See  Senate  debate  of 
this  day  for  a  copy  of  the  Message.) 

Mr.  FoESTTH  moved  the  reference  of  this 
communication  to  a  Committee  of  the  whole 
House  on  the  state  of  the  Union.  He  said  that 
he  rejoiced  that,  at  length,  the  strange  circum- 
stances of  this  case  had  been  presented  to  the 
House  in  such  a  form  as  to  compel  the  render- 
ing of  a  solemn  decision  between  the  Executive 
and  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  that  it  was  called 
for,  at  this  time — not  by  them,  for  they  had 
been  demanding  it  for  years  past--but  that  now 
the  call  came  from  the  Executive.  He  could 
not,  however,  as  a  Representative  of  Georgia, 
consent  to  sit,  and  quietly  hear  the  charges 
brought  forward  in  this  communication  against 
the  authorities  of  that  State.  They  had  done 
nothing  which  violated  the  constitution  of  their 
country.  He  would  say  this  in  the  face  of  the 
Executive. 

[Here'  some  member  called  Mr.  Foestth  to 
order,  but  the  Speaker  decided  that  he  was  not 
out  of  order.] 

Mr.  F.  then  proceeded  to  say  that  he  also  re- 
joiced to  perceive,  that  the  Chief  Magistrate  in 
the  execution  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  his 
duty,  had  not,  this  time,  made  his  appeal  to 
military  force.  He  denied,  however,  the  ex- 
istence of  any  constitutional  authority  to  em- 
ploy such  force,  either  in  the  present  case,  or 
in  any  other  which  had  occurred  within  that 
State ;  and  he  rejoiced  to  see  that  the  Execu- 
tive had  now  thought  proper  to  resort  to  the 
civil  authority.  Mr.  F.  here  denied  that  the 
Governor  of  Georgia  was  guilty  of  transcending 
the  authority  vested  in  him  by  law.  He  acted  im- 
der  the  sovereignty  of  his  State,  and  had  exer- 
cised only  that  discretionary  power  which  was 
vested  in  him  by  her  laws.  He  had  acted  un- 
der rights  exercised  in  every  part  of  the  Union, 
and  which  had  never  been  resisted,  except  in 
the  case  of  Georgia  alone. 

Mr.  F.  said  that  it  would  be  easy  to  dilate  on 
this  subject ;  but  he  perceived  that  there  exist- 
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ed  in  repeot  to  it  some  sensibility  in  tlie  Eoukcj, 
and  he  would  forbear. 

Mr.  Powell,  of  Virginia,  inquired  whether 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  anticipated  any 
legislation  in  reference  to  the  communication 
just  received?  And  whether  it  would  not  be 
more  expedient  to  refer  it  to  one  of  the  Stand- 
ing Committees  of  the  House,  rather  than  to  a 
Committee  of  the  Whole  ? 

Mr.  F0E3TTII  replied,  that  since  the  inquiry 
had  been  so  directly  put,  lie  would  frankly  re- 
ply, that  he  did  not  anticipate  any  legislation : 
and  he  insisted  that  no  legislation  in  the  ease 
could  be  necessary  or  proper.  lie  considered 
the  Executive  as  asking  the  opinion  of  this 
House  in  relation  to  certain  rights  of  the  State 
of  Georgia.  If  the  opinion  of  the  House  should 
be  in  ailirmance  of  those  rights,  no  other  act, 
than  a  declaration  of  such  opinion,  need  ensue. 
Very  false  impressions  were  entertained  on  this 
matter.  It  was  only  for  the  United  States  to 
will,  and  her  will  would  be  instantly  obeyed. 
There  was  nothing  to  be  apprehended  if  the 
General  Government  did  not  interfere,  and, 
under  the  semblance  of  protection,  stimulate 
the  Indians  to  a  resistance  of  the  authority  of 
the  State.  All  the  difficulties  which  had  exist- 
ed from  the  beginning  of  this  business,  had 
been  created  by  this  interference.  Those  un- 
fortunate beings  would  long  since  have  done 
their  duty  to  the  country,  and  to  themselves, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  base  interference  of 
infamous  white  men,  who  exercised  an  influence 
over  them.  Was  it  not  sufficient  to  refer  to 
the  scene  which  had  taken  place  at  this  very 
spot  during  the  last  Winter — to  the  base  and 
infamous  conduct  of  those  who  came  with  the 
Indians,  under  the  pretence  of  protecting  them? 
There  could  be  no  need  of  any  farther  legisla- 
tion on  the  subject.  If  the  rights  of  the  In- 
dians had  been  violated,  existing  laws  provided 
an  ample  remedy,  and  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  were  open  to  them. 

Mr.  Webstek  said,  on  rising,  that  he  was  not 
much  concerned  what  course  this  communica- 
tion should  take,  or  whether  it  should  be  re- 
ferred to  one  committee  or  another ;  but  he  was 
not  contented  that  it  should  be  supposed, 
either  here  or  elsewhere,  that  there  existed  an 
entire  unanimity  of  opinion  with  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  on  this  subject.  The  gentleman 
from  Georgia  must  know  that  there  were  two 
sides  to  this  question  between  Georgia  and  the 
United  States ;  and  he  would  tell  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  that  there  existed  two  opin- 
ions also,  not  only  on  that  question,  but  on  the 
conduct  which  that  gentleman  had  designated 
as  "  base  and  infamous." 

This,  Mr.  W.  said,  was  strong  language,  but 
it  was  not  argument.  The  gentleman  hod  told 
the  House  that  nothing  had  prevented  every 
thing  going  right  in  Georgia  but  the  interference 
of  the  General  Government.  The  gentleman 
denounced  such  interference,  saying  in  effect, 
"  hands  off  for  thp  present :  leave  the  Indians 
to  the  remedy  of  the  courts."    But,  Mr.  W. 


said,  he  would  tell  that  gentleman,  that  if  there 
were  rights  of  the  Indians  whicla  the  United 
States  were  bound  to  protect,  that  there  were 
those  in  the  House  and  in  the  country  who 
would  take  their  pai-t.  If  we  have  bound 
ourselves  by  any  treaty  to  do  certain  things, 
wo  must  fulfil  such  obligations.  High  words 
will  not  terrify  us — ^loud  declamation  will  not 
deter  us  from  the  discharge  of  that  duty.  For 
myself,  said  Mr.  W.,  the  right  of  the  parties  in 
this  question  shall  be  fully  and  fairly  examined, 
and  none  of  them  with  more  calmness  than  the 
rights  of  Georgia.  In  my  own  course  in  thia 
matter,  I  shall  not  be  dictated  to  by  any  State, 
or  the  Representative  of  any  State  on  this  floor. 
I  shall  not  be  frightened  from  my  purpose,  nor 
will  I  suffer  harsh  language  to  produce  any  re- 
action on  my  mind.  I  will  examine  with  great 
and  equal  care  all  the  rights  of  both  parties. 
Occasion  had  been  taken  on  the  mere  question 
of  reference 'of  this  communication,  he  would 
not  say  for  argument,  but  for  the  assumption 
of  a  position,  as  a  matter  perfectly  plain  and 
indisputable,  that  the  Government  had  been  all 
in  the  wrong  in  this  question,  and  Georgia  all 
in  the  right.  For  his  own  part,  Mr.  W.  said 
he  did  not  care  whether  the  communication 
did  or  did  not  go  to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole 
on  the  state  of  the  Union,  nor  how  soon  it  went 
there,  and  was  there  taken  up  for  discussion. 
When  he  went  into  that  committee  he  should 
go  there,  not  in  a  spirit  of  controversy,  nor  yet 
in  a  spirit  of  submission,  but  in  a  spirit  of  in- 
quiry, calmly  and  deliberately  to  examine  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  and  to  investigate 
the  rights  of  all  parties  concerned.  But  he  had 
made  these  few  remarks,  to  give  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  to  understand  that  it  v.as  not  by 
bold  denunciation,  or  by  bold  assumption,  that 
the  members  of  this  House  are  to  be  influenced 
in  the  decision  of  high  public  concerns. 

Mr.  FopsTTn  said,  that  he  had  not,  to  his 
knowledge,  denounced  the  House,  or  any  gen- 
tleman in  it ;  nor  had  he  attempted  to  dictate 
to  the  House,  or  to  any  member  of  it.  It  was, 
however,  perfectly  natural,  that  a  Representa- 
tive from  Georgia,  the  Government  of  which 
was  here  arraigned,  should  have,  and  hav- 
ing, should  indulge,  some  feeling  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  honorable  memher  from  Massachu- 
setts indeed  might  very  well  be  calm  and  un- 
moved ;  he  (Jid  not  reside  near  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion ;  the  people  of  his  State  were  far  removed, 
and  had  no  reason  to  dread  the  bayonet  at 
their  throats.  It  was  quite  natural  that  the 
gentleman  should  be  calm  and  dispassionate, 
and  prepared  to  take  a  cool  and  composed  view 
of  the  subject ;  but  the  Representatives  from 
Georgia  did  not  feel  so.  "We  feel  very  differ- 
ently, said  Mr.  F.,  and  when  I  feel,  I  will  not 
attempt  to  conceal  my  feeling.  Our  rights  have 
been  violated  and  their  violation  has  been  made 
known  to  this  House ;  and  our  appeal  has  not 
been  regarded.  All  we  ask  is,  that  the  case 
should  have  a  fair  investigation ;  and  it  is  even 
possible — ^possible,  but  not  probable — that  the 
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gentleman  from  Massaclrasetts,  after  such  an 
investigation,  might  feel  with  us.  The  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  says  he  will  investigate 
the  suhject ;  which  implies  that  he  has  not  yet 
done  so  ;  hut  he,  (Mr.  F.)  had  examined  it  thor- 
oughly. He  was  prepared  to  go  into  the  dis- 
cussion of  it  in  Committee  of  the  "Whole ;  to  do 
so  dispassionately,  if  it  were  necessary,  (for 
they  too  could  suppress  their  feelings  when  cir- 
cumstances required ;)  hut  if  not,  they  should 
and  would,  express  their  feelings,  notwithstand- 
ing it  might  draw  down  upon  them  the  very 
dispassionate  censure  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts. 

_  Mr  Haile  expressed  a  hope  that  the  commu- 
nication would  go  to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
When  a  suhject  of  this  kind  was  touched,  it 
vibrated  on  other  chords  than  those  of  the  par- 
ties immediately  concerned.  Several  of  the 
States  had  already  exercised  then'  rights  over 
the  Indians  withiii  their  chartered  limits,  and 
Mississippi  intended  shortly  to  follow  the  exam- 
ple, and  he  could  assure  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  that,  if  the  bayonets  of  the  General 
Government  should  on  this  account  be  turned 
against  any  of  the  States,  it  would  speedily  find 
its  friends  rallying  round  it.  All  the  States, 
situated  as  Georgia  was,  claimed  the  sovereignty 
over  the  whole  extent  of  their  chartered  limits. 
They  had  forborne  as  long  as  they  could,  and 
the  future  destinies  of  the  Indians,  their  future 
location  and  civilization,  or  their  final  extinc- 
tion, must  soon  be  decided  on.  Three  great 
questions  were  involved:  1st,  the  powers  of 
the  General  Government  within  the  limits  of  a 
State ;  2d,  the  power  of  the  States  to  legislate 
within  their  own  chartered  limits ;  and  Sdly, 
the  power  of  the  States  over  the  Indian  tribes. 
His  State  might,  ere  this  time,  have  extended 
its  legislation  over  the  Indians  within  its  terri- 
tory. If  it  had  no  right  to  do  so,  this  House 
ought  at  once  to  say  so.  He  hoped  there  would 
be  no  occasion  to  resort  to  military  force. 
Georgia  certainly  had  a  right  to  assert  what  she 
believed  to  be  her  rights,  and  to  speak  her  sen- 
timents on  this  floor.  He  hoped  the  whole 
matter  would  be  heard  and  settled :  for,  should 
Congress  adjourn  without  settling  it,  conse- 
quences were  likely  to  ensue,  of  great  interest 
to  many  of  the  States. 

Mr.  Webstee  rose  to  make  one  remark  in 
reply  to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi.  That 
gentleman,  he  said,  had  reason  to  know  that  he 
(Mr.  W.)  was  disposed  to  use  all  proper  author- 
ity of  the  United  States  to  extinguish  Indian 
titles  to  lands  within  the  States.  But  he  must 
tell  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi,  that  the 
States  would  act  on  their  own  responsibility, 
and  at  their  own  peril,  if  they  undertake  to  ex- 
tend their  legislation  to  lands  where  the  Indian 
title  has  not  been  extinguished.  If  any  such 
measure  was  contemplated  in  the  State  which 
the  gentleman  represented,  Mr.  W.  hoped  that 
gentlemen  wonld  lose  no  time  in  warning  his 
friends  against  making  any  such  attempt.  The 
relation  which  the  United  States  held  to  these 


tribes,  of  parental  guardianship  over  these  rem- 
nants of  mighty  nations  now  no  more,  was  a 
■^ery  delicate  relation.  Its  general  character 
was  that  of  protection,  and,  while  every  facility 
was  given  to  the  extinguishment  of  Indian  title, 
let  not  that  circumstance  be  so  far  presumed 
on,  that  the  States  should  attempt  to  exercise 
authority  within  the  Indian  limits.  Any  such 
course  would  be  attempted  at  their  own  re- 
sponsibility. Mr.  W.  concluded,  by  saying  that 
h%  was  ready  to  do  all  that  could  be  done  to 
extinguish  the  Indian  title  in  the  States,  and 
particularly  in  the  States  east  of  the  Mississip- 
pi. But  this  disposition,  common  to  all  parts 
of  the  country,  should  not  be  so  far  presumed 
upon  as  that  any  State  should  undertake,  of  its 
own  mere  motion,  to  exercise  an  authority  over 
the  lauds  to  which  the  Indian  title  is  guaranteed 
by  treaties,  &c. 

Mr.  Baetlett  said  that  he  had  not  risen  for 
the  purpose  of  entering  on  the  general  subject, 
but  merely  to  suggest  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  refer 
the  communication  to  one  of  the  Committees  of 
the  House.  Before  any  thing  like  a  correct  de- 
cision could  be  had,  many  facts  must  be  inquired 
into ;  and  it  would  facilitate  the  debate  and  the 
decision,  if  these  facts  should  previously  be  as- 
certained and  reported  to  the  House  by  one  of 
its  committees.  Should  the  subject  go  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  before  this  was  done, 
much  room  would  be  left  for  declamation,  and 
much  time  probably  wasted,  which  might  other- 
wise be  saved.  He  should  suppose  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  would  be  a  very  proper 
reference. 

Mr.  Weight  said,  that,  with  the  very  imper- 
fect understanding  which  the  House  now  pos- 
sessed of  the  paper  to  be  referred,  they  were 
not  in  circumstances  to  decide  whether  the  case 
was  such  as  required  legislation  or  not.  Even 
the  present  discussion  he  considered  premature ; 
and  with  a  view  that  every  member  might  ob- 
tain a  right  understanding  of  what  the  commu- 
nication was,  he  moved  to  lay  it  on  the  table 
and  to  print  it. 

This  motion  prevailed ;  and  it  was  laid  upon 
the  table,  accordingly. 


Tuesday,  February  6. 
Polar  Expedition. 

Mr.  WoETHiN^GTO^.-,  from  a  Select  Committee, 
appointed  on  certain  memorials  in  behalf  of  an 
expedition  of  discovery  in  the  Polar  regions, 
asked  to  be  discharged  from  the  farther  con- 
sideration of  that  subject,  and  of  the  several 
memorials  thereon,  and  that  the  same  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Kaval  Affairs. 

Mr.  Stoees  (chairman  of  that  committee) 
opposed  the  motion.  The  memorials,  if  they 
went  to  either  of  the  standing  committees, 
seemed  rather  to  belong  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce ;  but  they  did  not  appertain  strictly 
to  any  one  of  the  standing  committees.  Tlie 
subject  appropriately  belonged  to  a  special  com- 
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mittco — such  as  had  been  raised  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  Everett  said,  that  ho  was  not  fully  ap- 
jirised  of  tlio  nature  of  the  memorial — for  the 
Select  Committee  had,  at  the  instance  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland,  (Mr.  Wortiiington,) 
been  raised  on  the  first  memorial  alone — but, 
from  what  he  knew  of  the  subject,  he  was 
induced  to  hope  that  the  Select  Committee 
would  be  discharged  from  its  consideration ; 
and  that  it  would  be  referred  to  no  other  com- 
mittee of  this  Ilouse.  lie  did  not  undertake 
to  decide  on  the  speculation  of  which  he  un- 
derstood some  part  of  the  memorial  to  consist. 
At  the  proper  time,  and  under  proper  circum- 
stances, he  was  disposed  to  favor  any  under- 
taking the  object  of  which  was  to  advance  the 
cause  of  science.  He  thought  very  highly  of 
the  eiTorts  which  had  been  made  by  other 
nations,  to  explore  the  unknown  regions  of  the 
earth ;  but,  on  the  subject  of  these  memorials, 
he  did  not  think  the  public  mind  had  reached 
such  a  point  as  would  lead  them  to  approve 
of  an  undertaking  based  on  a  theory  of  the 
kind  referred  to.  He  was  far  from  wishing, 
or  intending,  to  cast  any  thing  like  ridicule  on 
the  theory ;  he  did  not  profess  to  be  sufficient- 
ly acquainted  with  the  principles  on  which  the 
Newtonian  theory  was  founded,  to  pronounce 
between  them.  At  all  events,  ho  did  not  be- 
lieve the  nation  would  approve  of  the  time  of 
this  House  being  occupied  with  a  consideration 
of  the  subject.  He,  therefore,  moved  to  divide 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland, 
so  that  the  select  committee  might  be  dis- 
charged, and  the  memorials  laid  upon  the 
table. 

Mr.  BuoHANATsr  said  he  had  not  risen  for  the 
purpose  of  expressing  any  opinion  with  respect 
to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  speculations  in 
these  memorials.  But  the  peculiar  situation  in.^ 
which  he  stood  toward  some  of  the  memorial- 
ists, rendered  it  proper  for  him  to  say  a  word 
on  the  subject.  Some  of  the  memorials  were 
presented  by  men  of  as  great  respectability  in 
the  community,  of  as  cool  heads,  and  as  far 
removed  from  any  thing  like  enthusiasm,  or 
credulity,  as  any  that  could  be  found.  They 
recommended  not  an  expedition  to  Symmes's 
hole,  (if  there  was  such  a  place,)  but  an  expedi- 
tion of  discovery  in  the  high  latitudes  of  both 
hemispheres.  That  was  the  subject  of  the 
prayer  of  these  petitioners — a  subject  entirely 
distinct  from  the  peculiarities  of  any  hypothe- 
sis. He  hoped  it  would  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Naval  Affairs — as,  should  any 
expedition  be  determined  on,  that  would  be 
the  appropriate  committee  through  which  the 
report  ought  to  come.  The  Legislature  of 
Maryland  was  among  the  petitioners  on  this 
subject.  They  had  unanimously  recommended 
"the  subject  to  the  attention  of  Congress — other 
petitions  came  from  various  parts  of  the  United 
States.  He  thought  it  was  duo  to  the  charac- 
ter and  standing  of  these  memorialists,  that 
proper  attention  should  be  paid  to  their  appli- 


cation. For  himself,  ho  professed  to  have 
formed  no  opinion  on  the  subject  of  Symmes's 
theory.  There  might  bo  a  hole  at  the  poles 
for  aught  ho  knew ;  but  however  that  might 
be,  the  expedition  recommended  was  not  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  it. 

Mr.  Weems  said  he  had  in  his  hand  a  petition 
from  the  Governor,  Council,  and  Chancellor  of 
Maryland,  on  this  snlject,  which  he  wished  to 
present.  [lie  was  reminded  by  the  Chair  that 
this  was  not  the  time  for  the  presentation  of 
petitions.] 

The  question  being  then  taken,  on  the  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  WoHTHiNGTON,  it  was  decided  in 
the  negative. 

Saturday,  February  10. 
Jefferson  Lottery  BUI. 

Mr.  Alexandek,  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  which 
had  been  referred  the  bill  from  the  Senate,  to 
authorize  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Wash- 
ington to  introduce  into  the  lotteries  they  are 
authorized  to  establish  certain  land  prizes, 
(being  the  lands  of  the  late  President  Jeffer- 
son,) reported  the  same  without  amendment. 

On  reporting  this  bill,  Mr.  A.  observed, 
that  the  Legislature  of  Yircinia  had  passed  an 
act  for  the  benefit  of  the  family  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, granting  a  lottery  for  the  disposal  of  his 
real  estate.  An  agent  in  "Washington  had  been 
employed  to  prepare  a  scheme  for  the  lottery 
thus  granted ;  but  owing  to  the  small  number 
of  the  prizes,  this  scheme  was  found  impracti- 
cable. Application  was  made  to  Congress  to 
fulfil  the  wishes  of  the  Legislature  of  Virginia, 
by  comiecting  the  Jefferson  lottery  with  some 
scheme  which  had  for  its  object  the  benefit  of 
the  City  of  Washington,  and  the  present  bill 
was  intended  to  effect  that  object.  What  Mr. 
Jefferson  might  have  thought  or  done  in  rela- 
tion to  such  a  proposal,  had  he  lived,  it  was 
not  for  him  to  say ;  but  in  making  this  applica- 
tion, the  executor  of  that  illustrious  man  had 
done  no  more  than  was  his  duty,  under  the 
will.  He  had  acted  under  the  influence  of 
feeling  and  of  duty,  and  the  application  was 
recommended  by  every  principle  of  filial  grati- 
tude, and  by  all  those  sentiments  of  the  human 
heart,  which,  if  he  would,  he  could  not  change. 

The  question  was  tlien  taken,  and  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  a  third  reading  on  Monday — 
ayes  104,  nays  2G. 

Duties  on  Wool  and  Woollens. 
The  bill  for  the  protection  of  the  woollen 
jnanufactnres  was  read  a  third  time ;  and  the 
question  being  on  the  passage  of  the  bill, 

[An  earnest  debate  took  place  in  -nhidi  Messrs. 
Cambreleng,  Lawrence,  Buchanan,  Wurts,  Stewart, 
Cook,  and  Ingham  joined,  when  finally] 

The  question  recurred- — "  Shall  this  bill  pass  ?" 
and  was  decided  by  yeas  and  nays,  as  fol- 
lows: 
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Teas.— Messrs.  Adama  of  New  York,  Allen  of 
Mass.,  Angel,  Bailey,  Badger,  Baldwin,  Bartlett, 
Bartley,  Barber  of  Conn.,  Barney,  Beecher,  Brown, 
Burleigh,  Surges,  Campbell,  Cassedy,  Clarke,  Con- 
diet,  Crowninshield,  Davis,  Deitz,  Dwight,  Eastman, 
Edwards  of  Pennsylvania,  Everett,  Fiudlay  of  Pa., 
Findlay  of  Ohio,  Forward,  Fosdick,  Garnsey,  Garri- 
son, Hallock,  Harris,  Harvey,  Hasbrouck,  Healey, 
Henry,  Hobart,  Holoombe,  Hugunin,  Humphrey, 
IngersoU,  Johnson  of  Virginia,  Johnson  of  Ken- 
tucky, Kellogg,  Kidder,  Krebs,  Lathrop,  Lawrence, 
Little,  Locke,  Mallary,  Markell,  Hartley,  Martindale, 
Marvin  of  Now  York,  Mattocks,  McKean,  McLean  of 
Ohio,  McManus,  Meech,  Merwin  of  Connecticut,  Met- 
calfe, Miller  of  New  York,  Miner,  Jas.  S.  Mitchell, 
John  Mitchell,  Orr,  Pearce,  Phelps,  Plumer,  Porter, 
Keed,  Kose,  Ross,  Sands,  Scott,  Shannon,  Sill,  Sloane, 
Sprague,  Stewart,  Storrs,  Strong,  Swan,  Test,  Tom- 
linson.  Tucker  of  New  Jersey,  Van  Horn,  Vance, 
Varnum,  Vinton,  Wales,  Ward,  Webster,  Whipple, 
White,  Whitteraore,  Whittlesey,  James  Wilson,  Wil- 
son of  Ohio,  Wolf,  Wood  of  New  York,  Woods  of 
Ohio,  Wright— 106. 

Nats. — Messrs.  Addams  of  Pennsylvania,  Alexan- 
der of  Virginia,  Alexander  of  Tennessee,  Allen  of 
Tennessee,  Alston,  Anderson,  Archer,  Armstrong, 
Ashley,  Barbour  of  Virginia,  Barringer,  Bassett, 
Baylies,  Blair,  Boon,  Brent,  Bryan,  Buchanan,  Buck- 
ner,  Cambreleng,  Carson,  Carter,  Gary,  Claiborne, 
Cocke,  Conner,  Cook,  Crump,  Davenport,  Drayton, 
Edwards  of  North  Carolina,  Floyd,  Forsyth,  Garnett, 
Gist,  Govan,  Gurly,  Haile,  Hamilton,  Haynes,  Hcr- 
riok,  Hines,  Hoffman,  Holmes,  Houston,  Ingham, 
Isacks,  Jennings,  Johnson  of  New  York,  Kerr,  Kit- 
tera,  Kremer,  Lecompte,  Letcher,  Livingston,  Long, 
Marable,  McCoy,  McDuffie,  McHatton,  McKee,  Mc- 
Lane  of  Delaware,  McNeill,  Mercer,  Merriwether, 
Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mitchell  of  South  Carolina, 
Mitchell  of  Tennessee,  Moore  of  Kentucky,  Moore 
of  Alabama,  Newton,  O'Brien,  Owen,  Peter,  Polk, 
Ripley,  Rives,  Saunders,  Sawyer,  Smith,  Stevenson 
of  Pa.,  Stevenson  of  Va.,  Taliaferro,  Taylor  of  Va., 
Thompson  of  Geo.,  Thompson  of  Ohio,  Trezvant, 
Tucker  of  S.  C,  Verplanck,  Weems,  Wickliffe,  Wil- 
liams, Wilson  of  South  Carolina,  Wurtz,  Young 
—92. 

So  the  bill  was  passed,  and  sent  to  the  Senate 
for  concurrence. 


Monday,  February  12. 
Slwvery  in  the,  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Baenet  presented  a  memorial  of  sundry 
citizens  of  Baltimore,  in  the  State  of  Maryland, 
praying  that  a  law  may  be  passed,  providing 
that  all  children  hereafter  born  of  parents  held 
to  slavery  within  the  District  of  Columbia, 
shall  be  free  at  a  certain  age,  and  moved  that 
it  be  printed. 

Mr.  MoDiTFFiE  said,  it  was  immaterial  to  him 
what  disposition  was  made  of  this  memorial ; 
but  he  should  vote  against  the  printing  of  the 
memorial,  and  he  should  do  so  on  this  principle  : 
We  act  as  Representatives  of  the  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  They  are  deprived  of  all 
the  privileges  which,  as  freemen,  they  originally 
possessed.  They  are  under  as  perfect  a  des- 
potism as  ever  existed  in  the  provinces  of 
Eome,  under  the  Pra3tors,  which  all  know  to 


have  been  so  despotic.  They  are  not  repre- 
sented :  they  have  no  voice  in  the  election  of 
those  who  legislate  for  them.  I  trust,  there- 
fore, that  every  member  of  this  House,  feeling 
the  magnitude  of  the  trust  devolved  upon 
him,  without  the  responsibility  of  elections, 
will  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  stand  as  a  sacred 
sentinel  over  the  rights  of  the  people  of  this 
District ;  and  I  trust,  sir,  whenever  we  legislate 
for  them,  that  we  shall  not  permit  the  people 
of*other  States  to  come  here  with  impertinent 
suggestions  of  what  ought  to  be  done  in  any- 
particular  case.  Suppose  the  people  of  Mary- 
land were  to  go  to  the  Legislature  of  Virginia, 
and  undertake  to  instruct  them  what  they 
should  do  in  relation  to  a  particular  class  of 
population:  would  it  not  be  outrageous  and 
insulting?  Is  it  not  equally  so  for  them  to 
come  here,  and  call  upon  the  National  Legisla- 
ture to  sacrifice  any  right  which  the  people  of 
Virginia  deem  important  to  their  peace  or  in- 
terest ?  If  the  people  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia wish  to  abolish  slavery,  and  will  present  a 
petition  to  this  House  to  that  effect,  no  man  in 
this  House  will  be  more  ready  than  I  will  to 
grant  to  the  people  any  measure  which  they 
may  deem  necessary  to  free  themselves  from 
this  deplorable  evil.  But,  so  long  as  they 
deem  it  an  important  privilege,  I  never  can 
consent  to  print  and  spread  abroad  a  memorial 
from  any  portion  of  the  people  of  Mai-yland, 
asking  Congress  to  abolish  slavery  in  this  Dis- 
trict— to  violate  the  very  first  principles  of 
political  legislation  and  of  liberty,  by  depriving 
the  people  of  their  property,  by  means  which 
they  have  no  agency  in  creating  or  promoting. 

Mr.  Cook  moved  to  lay  the  petition  on  the 
table. 

The  Chair  pronounced  this  motion  not  to 
be  in  order. 

Mr.  Powell  opposed  the  printing  of  the 
document.  The  session  was  fast  drawing  to  a 
close,  and  it  could  not  be  expected  by  the 
honorable  gentleman  who  presented  the  peti- 
tion, or  by  any  one  else,  that  any  legislation 
was  to  grow  out  of  it.  The  only  effect  which 
would  result  from  printing  the  petition,  would 
be  to  disseminate  a  partial  and  intemperate 
view  of  the  subject  of  slavery,  a  measure  very 
likely  to  do  harm,  and  from  which  no  possible 
good  could  arise. 

Mr.  Baeney  observed,  that  he  had  presented 
the  memorial  in  performance  of  a  duty  to  its 
numerous  and  respectable  signers,  having  pre- 
viously ascertained  that  it  was  couched  in 
decorous  and  respectful  language,  such  as  be- 
came them  to  use,  and  this  House  to  hear.  The 
petitioners,  conscientiously  believing  that  the 
period  had  arrived  when  measures  ought  to 
be  adopted  to  promote  gradual  emancipation, 
exercised  an  undoubted  right  to  present  their 
views  for  the  consideration  of  the  Representa- 
tives of  the  people,  and  it  was  entirely  pertinent 
for  them  to  do  so,  the  opinion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding.   Mr.  B.  felt  himself  constrained 
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to  stato  that,  although  the  existence  of  negro 
slavery  was  deplored  as  an  evil  by  all  classes  of 
constituents,  yet  a  vei-y  large  majority  of  them 
deprecated  the  agitation  of  this  question  as 
preraaturo,  impolitic,  and  injudicious,  and  not 
calculated  to  produce  any  benefloial  results  to 
the  present  generation.  Every  member  of  this 
House  can  bear  ^\•itness  that,  so  far  from  volun- 
tarily introducing  subjects  calculated  to  create 
exeitenient,  he  had  never  permitted  himself  to 
mingle  in  any  debate,  affecting,  in  the  remotest 
degree,  our  colored  population,  either  black  or 
red.  Ho  had  acted  from  a  conviction  that  the 
sensibilities  of  a  portion  of  the  Union  were 
feelingly  alive  on  all  such  questions.  As  illus- 
trati\e  of  this  determination,  it  was  on  his 
motion  that  the  memorial  was  laid  on  the  table. 
The  printing  being  requested  by  the  memorial- 
ist, he  had  moved  it  accordingly,  and  he  was 
perfectly  content  to  acquiesce  in  the  decision 
of  the  House,  be  it  their  pleasure  to  sustain  or 
reject  the  proposition. 

Mr.  Dorset  said  that,  whatever  disposition 
he  might  feel  to  gratify  a  minority  of  the  con- 
stituents of  his  colleague,  he  could  not  consent 
that  the  paper  they  had  just  presented  should 
be  promulgated  by  means  of  an  order  of  this 
House  for  the  printing  of  it.  The  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  McDuffie)  was 
mistaken,  if  he  supposed  that  the  whole  object 
of  this  memorial  was  confined  to  the  District 
of  Columbia.  It  breathed  the  spirit  of  general 
emancipation ;  and  though  its  request  began 
with  this  District,  its  ulterior  purpose  went 
much  further.  The  House  had  received  peti- 
tions on  the  same  subject,  and  in  much  the 
same  tone,  from  Pennsylvania,  and  other  States, 
but  no  such  importance  had  been  attached  to 
them,  as  induced  the  House  to  order  their 
being  printed.  Why  was  the  present  memorial 
to  be  distinguished  by  such  an  order  respecting 
it  ?  If  this  petition  was  ordered  to  be  printed, 
all  the  others  should  be  printed  too.  But,  ho 
could  see  no  good  consequence  likely  to  arise, 
and  he  should  therefore  oppose  the  motion. 

The  question  being  taken  on  printing,  it  was 
negatived  by  a  large  majority ;  and  the  peti- 
tion was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Georgia  and  the  CreeTc  Indians. 

The  following  resolution,  moved  by  Mr. 
Fop.sTTrr,  on  the  8th  instant,  was  read  the 
second  time : 

"  Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress 

assembled,  That  the  sum  of dollars,  to  be  paid 

out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury,  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, be,  under  the  direction  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  distributed  among  the  Creek 
Indians,  a_3  a  full  indemnity  for  their  claim  to  hunt 
upon,  or  in  any  other  manner  use,  the  strip  of  land 
lying  between  the  Chatahoochie  Kiver  and  the  di- 
viding line  between  the  States  of  Georgia  and  Ala- 
bama, which  said  land  is  to  be  Bubjeet  to  the  undis- 
turbed occupation  of  the  citizens  of  Georgia,  under 
the  laws  of  that  State." 
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This  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Select 
Committee  appointed  on  the  flth,  on  the  Mes- 
sage of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in 
relation  to  the  events  growing  out  of  the  con- 
flicting claims  of  Georgia  and  the  Creek  Indians, 
to  certain  lands  lying  within  the  limits  of  that 
State. 

The  bill  from  the  Senate  "  to  authorize  the 
Corporation  of  the  City  of  "Washington  to  in- 
troduce into  the  lotteries  they  are  authorized 
to  establish,  prizes,  to  be  composed  of  the  late 
President  Jefferson's  lands,"  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Tuesday,  February  13. 

The   Vice  Presidents  Appeal. 

Mr.  WBionT,  from  the  Committee  of  Inquiry 

into  the  official  conduct  of  the  present  Vice 

President,  when  Secretary  of  War,  made  the 

following  report : 

The  Select  Committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the 
communication  of  the  Vice  President,  of  the 
29th  December  last,  respectfully  report : 
That,  immediately  after  they  assembled,  they  in- 
formed the  Vice  President  of  their  being  organized, 
and  of  their  readiness  to  receive  any  communication 
which  he  might  see  fit  to  make.     On  the  receipt  of 
his  reply,  dated  the  3d  of  January,  and  which  ac- 
companies this  report,  Mr.  McDuffie,  as  the  friend 
and  representative  of  the  A'ice  President,  was  ad- 
mitted before  the  committee,  and  attended  through- 
out the  examination  which  followed. 

The  first  object  of  inquiry,  in  proceeding  to  busi- 
ness, was,  to  ascertain  whether  any  charges  against 
the  Vice  President  had  been  placed  among  the  pub- 
lic records  of  the  War  Department.  And  after  an 
examination  on  this  point,  the  committee  became 
satisfied  that  no  such  charges  were,  or  had  been, 
among  the  records  or  papers  of  that  Department. 
But,  as  the  letter  from  Elijah  Mix,  addressed  to 
Major  Saterlee  Clark,  under  the  name  of  "  Hancock," 
had  been  pubUshod  in  the  Alexandria  Phcenix  Ga- 
zette, of  the  28th  December,  which  publication  the 
Vice  President  had  particularly  referred  to,  in  his 
note  to  the  comunttee,  they  felt  bound  to  examine 
fidly  and  freely  into  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  mat- 
ters contained  in  that  letter. 

From  the  nature  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  a 
Committee  of  Inquiry,  especially  when  connected 
with  the  distinct  wish,  as  expressed  by  the  Vice 
President,  in  the  present  instance,  for  the  "  freest 
investigation,"  it  lias  been  impossible  for  the  com- 
mittee to  give  to  their  proceedings  the  connection 
and  conciseness  incident  to  trials,  when  the  testi- 
mony is  ascertained  and  arranged  before  it  is  pre- 
sented. They  have,  however,  diligently  applied 
themselves  to  the  subject  referred  to  them,  and 
after  a  long  and  laborious  examination,  they  are 
unanimously  of  the  opinion,  that  there  are  no  facta 
which  will  authorize  the  belief,  or  even  suspicion, 
that  the  Vice  President  was  ever  interested,  or 
that  he  participated,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the 
profits  of  any  contract  formed  with  the  Government 
through  the  Department  of  War,  while  he  was  in- 
trusted -with  the  discharge  of  its  duties,  or  at  any 
other  time. 

They  are  also  of  opinion,  that  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Barbour,  the  present  Secretary  of  War,  in  regard  to 
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the  letter  of  Elijah  Mix,  is  not,  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree, deserving  of  censure.  The  accusation  con- 
tained in  the  letter  was  regarded  by  him  as  a  base 
calumny  upon  the  Vice  President,  penned  by  a  man 
wholly  unworthy  of  notice ;  and  the  committee  have 
no  reason  to  believe  that  the  supposed  trulh  of  that 
accusation  was  at  any  time  the  basis  of  any  act  of 
the  War  Department.  The  pubhcation  of  the  let- 
ter appears  to  have  been  produced  as  follows : 

In  the  month  of  December  last,  Howes  Golds- 
borough  and  Elijah  llix  were  competitors  for  a  con- 
tract with  the  War  Department ;  Goldsborough, 
soon  after  his  arrival  in  Washington,  obtained  from 
Major  S.  Clark  a  copy  of  the  letter,  with  a  view  to 
use  the  same  against  Mix,  should  he  find  it  neces- 
sary. From  this  copy  a  transcript  was  obtained  by 
William  F.  Thornton,  the  junior  editor  of  the  Phoe- 
nix Gazette,  on  the  27th  December,  which  he  pub- 
lished the  next  morning  in  that  paper,  accompanied 
by  his  editorial  remarks.  In  this  pubhcation  Mr. 
Barbour  had  no  agency,  either  direct  or  indirect. 
When  he  heard  that  the  letter  had  been  made  pub- 
lic, he  requested  Col.  R.  M.  Johnson,  of  the  Senate, 
to  call  upon  the  Vice  President  as  a  mutual  friend, 
and  inform  him  of  the  manner  in  which  the  letter 
had  come  to  his  (Mr.  Barbour's)  hands,  and  that  the 
same  had  been  subsequently  transmitted  through 
the  post  office  in  an  envelope  to  Mnjor  Clark,  to 
whom  it  belonged.  This  information  was  given  by 
Col.  Johnson  to  the  Vice  President,  in  the  morning 
of  the  29th  of  December,  just  before  he  transmitted 
his  communication  to  the  House. 

The  letter  to  "Hancock,"  as  published,  and  to 
which  the  Vice  President  had  referred,  contained, 
among  other  things,  the  following  assertion :  "  And 
I  have  written  letters  of  Vandeventer'a,  which 
most  positively  mention  that  he  (meaning  Mr.  Cal- 
houn) was  engaged,  and  received  some  portion  of 
the  contract."  As  such  letters,  if  they  existed, 
might  lead  to  further  evidence,  and  be  important  to 
aid  the  committee  in  their  inquiries,  they  thought 
proper,  in  the  early  stage  of  their  proceedings,  to 
issue  a  subpoena  both  for  Mix  and  A'andeventer, 
with  a  clause  therein  contained,  commanding  them 
to  produce  any  papers  in  their  possession,  tending 
to  prove  the  accusation  which  Mix  had  made  in  his 
letter  to  Hancock.  In  obedience  to  this  summons, 
the  witnesses  appeared,  and  Mix  having  been  first 
called  upon  to  testify,  produced,  during  his  exami- 
nation, the  letters  irom  Major  Vandovcntcr,  dated 
August  1\h,  1818,  September  10th,  1S18,  July  8th, 
1820,  March  24th,  1821,  and  the  letter  from  Col.  W. 
K.  Armistead,  dated  March  21, 1821.  On  his  second 
examination,  he  produced  the  letters  from  Major 
Vandeventer,  dated  August  3d,  1818,  September 
19th,  1818,  and  October  17th,  1820.  When  it  was 
perceived  that  in  one  of  the  letters  of  M.njor  Van- 
deventer, to  wit :  the  one  dated  the  7th  of  August, 
1818,  and  to  which  they  here  particularly  refer, 
allusion  was  made  to  a  partner  in  the  contract, 
whose  name  was  to  have  been  kept  secret,  they  felt 
It  to  be  their  duty  to  discover,  if  they  could,  who 
this  secret  partner  was,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  push  the 
inquiry  so  far  as  to  leave  no  room  for  suspicion  that 
the  Vice  President  was  the  person  alluded  to.  This 
branch  of  the  subject  has  been  the  principal  cause 
of  their  consuming  so  much  time  in  the  investiga- 
tion ;  they  found  that  they  were  here  led  into  a 
wider  field  than  could  have  been  at  first  anticipated, 
and  that  it  was  liecessary  in  order  to  get  a  full  view 
of  the  whole  ground,  to  go  thoroughly  into  the  ori- 
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gin  and  history  of  what  is  commonly  called  the  Mix 
contract.  The  letters  of  Major  Vandeventer  above 
referred  to,  appear  to  relate  principally  to  the  pri- 
vate and  confidential  transactions  between  him  and 
E.  Mix,  in  regard  to  the  contract ;  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  or  presume  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent was  ever  made  acquainted  with  their  contents. 
The  letter  from  Col.  Armistead,  written  while  he  was 
at  the  head  of  the  Engineer  Department,  although 
it  wears  the  appearance  of  an  official  paper,  and 
was  improperly  intended,  as  the  committee  believe, 
Vb  bring  the  weight  of  official  influence  to  bear  upon 
the  private  transactions  between  Vandeventer  and 
Mix,  was  not  written  with  the  sanction  or  knowledge 
of  the  Vice  President,  and  no  copy  of  it  was  ever 
entered  in  the  letter-book  of  the  Department. 

The  committee  will  here  remark,  that  they  place 
no  reliance  whatever  on  the  testimony  of  Elijah  Mix. 
From  the  self-contradictions,  apparent  on  the  face 
of  his  testimony,  and  which  it  is  unnecessary  here 
to  recapitulate,  aside  from  the  infamy  attached  to  his 
character,  the  committee  were  satisfied  that  he  ought 
not  to  be  believed  on  his  oath.  The  letters,  however, 
just  referred  to,  and  produced  by  him  during  hia 
examination,  do  not  rest  for  their  authenticity  on 
his  testimony.  Those  from  Major  Vandeventer,  ex- 
cepting such  parts  as  had  been  defaced  or  obliter- 
ated, were  acknowledged  by  Major  Vandeventer 
himself  to  be  genuine ;  and  he  was  requested  in 
every  instance,  to  state,  with  the  letters  before  him, 
what  names  or  worSs  had  occupied  the  obliterated 
places,  when  the  letters  were  written.  The  letter 
from  Colonel  Armistead  was  also  acknowledged  by 
that  officer  to  be  genuine.  But  the  three  papers 
purporting  to  be  copies  or  the  substance  of  a  letter 
frojn  Major  Vandeventer  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  rest  for 
their  authenticity  on  the  unsupported  testimony  of 
E.  Mix,  and  are  regarded  by  the  committee  as  hav- 
ing been  fabricated  by  him.  They  are  also  of 
opinion  that  the  words  or  names  defaced  from  the 
letters  of  Major  Vandeventer  were  so  defaced  by 
E.  Mix ;  and  the  committee  have  been  unable  to 
ascertain  with  certainty,  either  from  Vandeventer, 
the  admitted  author  of  the  letters,  or  from  any  other 
source,  what  the  words  or  names  were,  which  have 
been  thus  obhterated. 

The  offer  for  the  contract  appears  to  have  been 
^jade  by  E.  Mix  on  the  2Sd  of  July,  1818,  and  pro- 
poses to  deliver  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  "  from  one 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  perches  of  stone, 
at  three  dollars  per  perch."  The  contract  as  fur- 
nished from  the  War  Department,  bears  date  25th 
of  July,  1813.  It  stipulates  for  the  delivery  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  perches  of  stone,  at 
three  dollars  per  perch — is  drawn  up  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Major  Vandeventer,  and  by  him  alone 
witnessed,  and  is  signed  by  General  Joseph  G. 
Swift,  the  then  Chief  Engineer,  and  by  Elijah  Mix. 
Although  Mix  here  appears  to  have  been  the  only 
contraetor,  yet,  from  the  evidence,  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  that,  at  the  time  the  contract  was  made, 
or  soon  after,  and  before  the  execution  of  any  valid 
bond  for  the  performance  thereof,  it  was  divided 
into  shares,  and  that  one-fourth  belonged  to  Major 
Vandes'enter,  one-fourth  to  Elijah  Mix,  one-fourth 
to  R.  C.  Jennings,  and  the  remaining  fourth  to  a 
person  whose  name  was  not  to  have  been  mentioned. 
The  title  of  Vandeventer  to  his  fourth,  at  the  time 
above  referred  to,  appears  to  have  rested  on  a  ver- 
bal and  confidential  agreement  between  him  and 
Mix,  and  so  remained  tUl  the  24:th  of  April,  1819, 
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when  ho  received  a  written  bill  of  sale  of  one-half 
of  the  whole  contract.  Howes  Goldsborough  &  Co. 
Bubsequently  became  the  Owners  of  one-fourth,  by 
purchase  from  Samuel  Cooper,  who  had  previously 
purchased  from  Major  Vandeventer;  and  they 
(Goldsborough  &  Co.)  were  recognized  at  the  War 
Department,  by  the  consent  of  E.  Mix,  expressed  in 
a  letter  sent  by  him  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and 
dated  the  13th  of  April,  1821. 

The  first  bond,  received  at  the  Engineer  Depart- 
ment, on  the  contract,  is  dated  5th  of  August,  1818, 
and  describes  the  contract  as  having  been  made  by 
Elijah  Mix  and  George  Cooper,  for  the  delivery  of 
one  hundred  thousand  perches  of  stone,  being  fifty 
thousand  less  than  Mix-  -was  entitled  to  deliver. 
This  bond  is  signed  by  E.  Mix  and  George  Cooper, 
as  contractors,  and  by  Samuel  Cooper  and  James 
Oakley,  as  sureties ;  the  sureties  were  regularly  ap- 
proved by  R.  Hiker,  Recorder  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  as  appears  by  his  certificate  following  imme- 
diately after  the  signatures,  and  dated  the  same  as 
the  bond.  It  will  be  perceived,  at  once,  that  there 
is  an  obvious  and  fatal  variance  between  this  bond 
and  the  contract.  In  an  ofiBcial  letter  written  from 
the  Engineer  Department,  on  the  11th  day  of  Au- 
gust, 1818,  to  Lieutenant  George  Blaney,  and  copied 
into  the  letter-book  of  that  Department,  the  con- 
tract is  described  as  for  one  hundred  thousand 
perches  of  stone.  The  language  of  the  letter  is  as 
follows :  "  You  will  inform  the  Agent  that  a  con- 
tract has  been  made  with  Captain  E.  Mix,  to  de- 
liver, as  soon  as  practicable,  at  the  Rip  Raps,  one 
hundred  thousand  perch  of  stone." 

In  a  subsequent  letter,  written  to  James  Maurice, 
also  copied  into  the  same  letter-book,  and  dated  the 
21st  day  of  August,  1818,  the  contract  is  described 
as  being  for  two  hundred  thousand  perches.  The 
language  of  this  letter  is  as  follows :  "  Mr.  E.  Mix 
will  soon  commence  to  deliver  stone  at  the  Rip 
Raps,  under  contract  with  this  Department  for  two 
hundred  thousand  perch." 

Some  time  after  the  delivery  at  the  Engineer 
Department  of  the  first  bond,  but  at  what  precise 
time  does  not  appear,  a  new  bond  was  given  for 
the  delivery  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
perches,  describing  the  contract  as  made  by  E. 
Mix.  This  second  bond  is  signed  by  E.  Mix  as  con- 
tractor, and  Samuel  Cooper  and  James  Oakley,  a^ 
sureties — and  it  is  antedated  to  5th  of  August,  1818 
— but  no  certificate  in  regard  to  the  sufficiency  of 
the  sureties,  was  attached  to  this  instrument.  The 
committee  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  when  this 
second  bond  was  received  at  the  Engineer  Depart- 
ment ;  though  the  impression  of  General  Swift  is, 
that  it  was  received  before  he  left  the  office,  which 
was  on  the  11th  of  Kovember,  1S18.  Major  Van- 
deventer also  expresses  his  belief,  that  it  was  de- 
livered dui'ing  the  Fall  of  181S.  How  far  his  tes- 
timony conflicts,  if  at  all,  with  his  letter  to  Mix, 
dated  I'Jth  October,  182i),  in  which  he  urges  upon 
the  latter  to  attend  to  "the  bond,"  the  committee 
•will  not  undertake  to  determine. 

The  attention  of  General  Swift  was  particularly 
directed,  before  the  committee,  to  the  discrepancies 
in  the  bonds,  and  also  to  the  two  letters  from  the 
Engineer  Department,  in  which  the  contract  is  al- 
luded to.  The  explanation  which  he  gives  will  be 
found  in  his  testimony,  to  which  the  committee 
refer. 

During  an  investigation  relative  to  this  contract, 
;by  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  in 


1822,  a  copy  of  the  bond  was  requested  by  that 
committee.  In  answer  to  which  the  Engineer  De- 
partment furnished  a  copy  of  the  second  bond, 
which  had  been  substituted  for  the  one  first  given 
but,  as  there  was  no  certificate  of  the  Recorder  of 
New  York,  approving  the  sureties  on  the  second 
bond,  a  copy  of  the  certificate  annexed  to  the  can- 
celled bond  was  made,  and  attached  to  the  copy  of 
the  bond  furnished.  Captain  Smith,  of  the  Engi- 
neer Department,  who  attested  these  copies,  has  ex- 
plained the  cause  of  his  certifying  to  this  inaccu- 
racy ;  and  to  his  testimony,  in  that  particular,  the 
committee  here  refer. 

The  question  still  remains,  who  was  the  secret 
partner  ?  But  the  committee  being  entirely  satis- 
fied that  the  secret  partner  w  as  not  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, which  was  the  main  question  to  be  decided, 
will  leave  the  conflicting  testimony  on  the  other 
point  with  the  House,  without  attempting  to  decide 
upon  its  relative  weight. 

On  the  27th  January,  1827,  the  committee  closed 
the  examination  of  witnesses  on  their  part,  except 
as  to  one  or  two  who  had  been  summoned  but  had 
not  attended.  On  that  day  the  friend  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  Vice  President  was  advised  that 
the  committee  had  so  closed  their  examination,  and 
he  was  also  informed  by  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, in  its  presence,  that  the  committee  were  unani- 
mously of  opinion  that  the  Vice  President  was 
innocent  of  the  charge  of  having  participated  in  any 
manner  in  any  contract  made  with  the  War  Depart- 
ment, while  he  was  Secretary  of  War.  The  same 
day,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  McDuffie,  subpoenas 
were  issued  for  witnesses  to  appear  and  testify  on 
behalf  of  the  Vice  President.  On  the  29th  of  Jan- 
uary, the  committee  received  from  the  friend  and 
representative  of  the  A'ice  President  a  paper  pro- 
testing against  the  previous  proceedings  of  the 
committee.  Considering  this  paper  as  prepared 
and  presented  under  the  sanction  of  the  high  officer, 
in  whose  behalf  it  protests,  the  committee  have 
deemed  it  their  duty  to  transmit  it  to  the  House, 
but  they  forbear  all  comment  on  its  contents. 

The  committee  submit  herewith  all  the  testimony 
they  have  received  during  the  examination. 

The  report  -was  read  by  the  clerk. 

On  motion,  of    Mr.   Weight,   it  was  then 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  and  be  printed. 
Paper  accompanying  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 

tile  application  of  the  Vice  President. 
To  the  Hon.  John  Floyd  : 

Sir  :  The  Committee  of  Investigation,  over  which 
you  preside,  having  announced  to  me,  as  the  friend 
and  representative  of  ]\Ir.  Calhoun,  that  they  have 
closed  the  examination  of  all  the  witnesses  they 
deem  it  necessary  or  proper  to  summon  before 
them,  I  should  be  equally  insensible  to  the  claims 
of  private  friendship,  and  the  obligations  of  pubUc 
duty,  were  I  not  to  enter  my  solemn  protest  against 
the  extraordinary  course,  and  not  less  extraordinary 
conclusion,  of  a  proceeding,  singularly  destitute  of 
almost  every  attribute  of  a  legal  investigation. 
Even  if  it  should  be  considered  that  this  committee 
was  instituted,  not  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  sit- 
ting in  judgment  on  the  specific  charge  submitted 
to  their  examination,  but  for  the  additional  purpose 
of  exercising,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  functions  of 
an  inquisitorial  commission,  I  cannot  conceive  that 
there  would  be  any  thing  in  the  character  of  such 
a  commission,  that  would  authorize  it  to  depart 
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from  the  fundamental  principles  of  judicial  investi- 
gation, and  the  established  rules  of  judicial  evi- 
dence ;  and  after  wandering  at  large,  through  the 
perplexing  mazes  of  suspicion  and  conjecture, 
guided  only  by  the  bewildering  lights  of  incompe- 
tent and  inadmissible  testimony,  to  select  the  pre- 
cise point  where  suspicion  ends  and  legal  evidence 
begins,  as  the  conclusion  of  their  inquiries.  But, 
confidently  believing  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  House  that  this  committee  should  assume  the 
solemn  charaoterof  a  judicial  tribunal,  and  that  the 
facts  and  opinions  which  they  may  report  to  the 
House  will  be  consequently  regarded  by  the  public 
as  having  the  stamp  of  judicial  authority,  I  feel  im- 
pelled, by  a  profound  sense  of  the  duty  which  I 
owe  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  to  the  country,  and  even  to 
the  committee  themselves,  to  state,  briefly  and  dis- 
tinctly, my  objections  to  the  course  pursued,  bo- 
fore  it  shall  be  too  late  to  correct  or  to  palliate  its 
injustice.  And,  in  the  very  outset  of  my  remarks, 
I  cannot  but  advert  to  the  fact,  as  strikingly  illus- 
trative of  the  anomalous  character  of  this  proceed- 
ing, that,  with  the  exception  of  the  solitary  ques- 
tion as  to  the  fact  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  participation, 
which  every  witness  has  promptly  and  unequivo- 
cally answered  in  the  negative,  there  is  not  one 
tittle  of  all  the  encumbering  mass  of  documentary 
and  oral  testimony  which  has  occupied  the  inces- 
sant labors  of  the  committee  for  more  than  twenty 
days,  that  has  the  slightest  pretension  to  the  char- 
acter of  legal  evidence,  whether  we  regard  it  as  ap- 
plicable to  the  present  accusation,  or  to  any  other 
accusation  against  the  private  integrity  or  official 
purity  of  Mr.  Calhoun.  In  order  to  demonstrate 
this  proposition,  I  beg  leave  to  present,  for  the  re- 
consideration of  the  committee,  a  descriptive  and 
analytical  review  of  the  recorded  testimony. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  first  three  or  four 
days  of  this  inquiry  were  devoted  to  the  examina- 
tion of  witnesses,  professedly  produced  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exculpating  the  present  Secretary  of  War 
from  the  imputation  of  having  any  agency,  either  in 
bringing  forward  the  charge  of  peculation  against 
Mr.  Calhoun,  or  in  the  infamous  publication  of  the 
equally  infamous  letter. of  the  yet  more  infamous 
instrument  of  this  dark  and  nefarious  conspiracy. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  to  complain  of  the  course  pur- 
sued by  the  committfee,  in  this  respect,  although  it 
might  seem  to  indicate  a  more  anxious  desire  to 
exonerate  one  against  whom  no  imputation  had 
been  made,  than  to  administer  speedy  justice  to  the 
second  ofiiccr  of  the  Government,  when  actually  on 
his  trial  upon  a  charge  of  official  delinquency,  cal- 
culated, if  true,  to  stamp  his  reputation  with  indeli- 
ble infamy.  But,  as  the  committee  have  thought 
proper  to  make  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Barbour,  in  this 
transaction,  a  distinct  subject  of  inquiry,  I  feel  con- 
strained to  remark,  that  although  I  readily  exone- 
rate him  from  any  intentional  participation  in  this 
most  insidious  attempt  at  moral  and  political  assas- 
sination ;  yet  it  is  a  circumstance  much  to  be  re- 
gretted, that,  in  tlie  editorial  commentaries  by 
which  the  publication  of  the  letter  of  Elijah  Mix,  in 
the  Phceni.x  Gazette,  was  accompanied,  the  name, 
and  office,  and  official  decision  of  the  Secretary  of 
War,  were  so  artfully  associated  with  the  charge 
against  Mr,  Calhoun,  as  to  give  it  additional  so- 
lemnity and  importance;  and  that  no  measures 
were  taken  to  have  this  injurious  association  dis- 
claimed through  the  same  channel.  It  is  a  fact, 
equally  to  be  regretted,  that  the  Secretary  should 


have  retained  in  his  possession,  officially,  for  three 
days,  the  letter  containing  the  charge  against  Mr. 
Calhoun,  without  giving  him  the  slightest  intima- 
tion of  it.  And  even  the  verbal  declaration  made 
by  the  Secretary  to  Ool.  Johnson,  that  he  believed 
the  charge  against  Mr.  Calhoun  to  be  an  atrocious 
calumny,  was  not  made  until  a  day  had  elapsed 
after  the  publication  in  the  Phcenix  Gazette,  and 
was  only  coiiiumnicated  to  Mr.  Calhoun  after  he 
had  prepared  and  sealed  his  letter  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  a 
friend.  And  I  must  also  state,  as  a  fact  worthy  of 
notice,  that  neither  in  the  Phcenix  Gazette  which 
assumed  a  semi-official  attitude  in  stating  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Secretary  of  War  in  relation  to  the 
letter  of  Mix,  nor  in  the  notice  taken  of  the  publi- 
cation in  that  Gazette  by  the  National  Intelligencer 
the  next  day,  was  the  fact  stated,  that  the  Secretary 
regarded  the  charge  against  Mr.  Calhoun  as  an 
atrocious  calunmy. 

But  to  resume  the  analysis  of  the  testimony,  with 
a  view  to  its  immediate  bearing  upon  my  opening 
proposition.  After  submitting  the  obvious  remark, 
that  all  the  evidence  produced  to  exculpate  Mr. 
Barbour  was  not  only  irrelative,  but  immaterial  to 
the  pending  issue,  I  will  proceed  to  the  examination 
of  that  part  of  the  testimony  which  is  intended,  as 
I  presume,  to  bear,  directly  or  indirectly,  upon  the 
official  character  and  integrity  of  Mr.  Calhoun.  The 
great  mass  of  tlie  evidence  that  has  so  long  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  committee  consists  of  the  pri- 
vate letters  of  Major  Vandeventer  to  Elijah  Mix, 
with  the  explanations  to  which  they  have  given  rise. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  that  I  should  enter  in  a 
course  of  argument,  before  a  committee,  of  which 
six,  out  of  seven,  are  lawyers  by  profession,  to  show 
that  the-<e  letters  ought  to  have  been  promptly  re- 
jected, as  incompetent  and  improper  testimony. 
Even  if  it  be  granted  that  Mr.  Calhoun  is  now  on, 
his  trial  for  every  act  of  his  life,  official  or  private, 
and  not  merely  upon  the  specific  charge  referred  to 
the  coniiuittee,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that,  according 
to  those  great  principles  of  evidence,  which  have 
been  devised  by  the  wisdom,  and  consecrated  by 
the  experience  of  ages,  the  letters  or  declarations 
of  another  person  cannot  be  given  in  evidence 
against  him.  Nor  is  this  one  of  those  technical 
principles,  which  sometimes  mar  the  symmetry  of 
the  law,  and  have  no  foundation  in  reason.  There 
are  no  principles  of  our  law  more  deeply  founded  in 
wisdom,  than  those  which  regulate  the  admission  of 
evidence.  And  I  will  take  this  occasion  to  re- 
mark, that,  next  to  such  an  organization  of  the 
Government  as  will  secure  the  effective  responsi- 
bility of  political  agents,  civil  liberty  derives  its 
principal  security  from  the  establishment  and  sacred 
observance  of  fixed  rules  of  judicial  proceeding  and 
of  judicial  evidence.  The  opinion  entertained  by 
the  enlightened  sense  of  modern  times,  of  the  in- 
separable connection  between  the  rules  of  erimi- 
nal  evidence,  and  civil  liberty,  may  be  clearly  in- 
ferred from  the  opposite  judgments  which  posterity 
has  pronounced  upon  the  characters  of  Sydney  and 
of  Jeffries,  For,  while  the  name  of  Sydney  is  in- 
scribed on  the  imperishable  rolls  of  fame,  as  a  pa- 
triot and  martyr,  that  of  Jeffries  has,  by  universal 
consent,  been  consigned  to  everlasting  infiimy  as  a 
judicial  monster.  And  yet,  the  catastrophe  of  the 
victim  has  excited  the  sympathy,  and  the  tyranny 
of  the  judge  the  abhorrence,  of  mankind ;  princi- 
pally because  the  sacrifice  was  effected  by  violating 
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those  rules  of  evidence,  in  which  every  member  of 
the  commiinity  had  a  common  interest,  as  the  only 
means  of  securing  his  life  and  cliaracter  against  the 
combined  macliinationa  of  prostitute  informers  and 
profligate  rulers.     To  unsettle  and  subvert  these 
rules,  therefore,  under  whatever  plausible  pretext 
it  may  be  attempted,  is  to  destroy  the  only  substan- 
tial security  for  every   thing  sacred  in  life,  and, 
consequently,  to  inflict  a  vital  stab  upon  the  public 
liberty.     Nor  is  there  any  thing  in  the  character  or 
circimistanccs  of  the   present    investigation,    that 
should  absolve  the  committee  from  the  observance 
of  these  rules.     On  the  contrary,  all  history  will 
justify  the  remark,  that  there  are  no  occasions  in 
which  their  rigid  observance  is  so  highly  important, 
as  when  legislative  bodies  or  political  commissions 
exercise  judicial  powers  for  the  trial  of  political 
offences.     On  such  occasions,  the  strongest  of  hu- 
man passions  almost  unavoidably  usurp  the  seat  of 
judgment;  and,  unless  restrained  by  pre-established 
forms  of  proceeding,  and  pre-established  rules  of 
evidence,    the    most     capricious    freaks    of    des- 
potism and  vengeance   are  perpetrated,  in  the  sa- 
cred names  of  law  and  justice.    Without  referring, 
for  illustration,  to  the  lawless  proceedings  of  those 
inquisitorial  tribunals  which  are    at  once  the  re- 
proach and  the  terror  of  despotic  Governments,  or 
to  the  shocking  outrages  committed  by  the  Revo- 
lutionary tribunals  of  France,  it  would  be  sufficient 
to   advert  to  the  disgraceful  proceedings  of  the 
Parliament  of  England,  in  eases  of  attainder,  not 
only  to  sustain  the  general  principles  here  present- 
ed, but  to  communicate  the  most  vivid  impression 
of  their  truth  and  importance.     If  these  general 
views  evince  to  the  committee  the  necessity  of  ad- 
hering to  the  established  rules  of  evidence — and  if 
I  have  shown  that  one  of  the  most  important  of 
those  rules  excludes  the  letters  or  declarations  of  a 
third  person  under  any  circumstances — how  incom- 
parably stronger  does  the  objection  to  their  admis- 
sion become,  when  we  advert  to  the  singular  and 
extraordinary  circumstances  under  which  the  let- 
ters of  Major  Vandevonter  have  been  produced  to 
the  committee.     In  the  first  place,  they  are  obvi- 
ously the  detached  parts  of  a  garbled  correspond- 
ence.    In  the  second  place,  they  are  mutilated  and 
defaced,  so  as  to  render  their  meaning  uninteUigi- 
ble  as  to  every  purpose  connected  with  the  investi- 
gation.    But  what  is  of  infinitely  more  importance, 
this  correspondence  was  obviously  garbled,  and  the 
letters  mutilated  and  defaced,  by  one  of  the  most 
artful  and  consummate  villains  that  ever  figured  in 
the  annals  of  human  depravity,  for  the  unquestion- 
able purpose  of  exciting  doubts  and  suspicions,  by 
means  of  the  mutilations  and  erasures,  which  could 
not  have  been  produced  by  the  letters  in  their  orig- 
inal and  entire  state.     It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to 
conceive   a   combination   of    circumstances    more 
strikingly  demonstrative  of  the  wisdom  of  those 
rules  of  evidence  from  which  the  committee  have 
thought  proper  to  depart,  than  that  which  exists  in 
the  present  instance.     For  it  is  obvious  to  remark, 
that   this  is   a  political  commission,    composed  of 
political  men ;  and,  disguise  it  as  we  may,  I  must  bo 
permitted  to  add,  without  intending  to  insinuate 
any  thing  in  the  sUghtest  degree  disrespectful  to  a 
majority  of  the  committee,  that  they  are  sitting  in 
judgment  on  a  political  opponent,  charged  with  a 
political  offence.     And  when  it  is  moreover  consid- 
ered, that  these  garbled  arid  mutilated  letters  have 
been  produced  by  the  vilest  of  all  that  tribe  of  in- 


formers who  have  been  the  disgrace  and  the  terror 
of  those  countries  in  w  hich  they  have  been  counte- 
nanced by  the  wickedness  and  profligacy  of  rulers, 
a  self-condemned  and  self-immolated  wretch,  who, 
in  the  very  presence  of  the  committee,  has  literally 
covered  himself  with  "  all  the  multiplying  villanie's 
of  nature,"  I  cannot  but  believe  that  the  committee 
will  themselves  shrinic  back  with  abhorrence  from 
those  machinations  and  devices  which  they  have 
unwittingly  received  in  the  place  of  evidence,  and 
upon  which  the  characters  of  incompetency  and  in- 
famy are  so  clearly  and  indelibly  impressed.  There 
is  one  other  species  of  tes-timony  sought  by  the 
questions,  and  placed  upon  the  records  of  the  com- 
mittee, equally  excluded  by  the  principles  upon 
which  I  have  insisted.  Hearsay  evidence  is  inad- 
missible, not  only  by  the  code  to  which  we  have 
been  accustomed,  but  by  every  system  of  civilized 
jurisprudence  with  which  we  have  any  acquaintance; 
and  yet  the  committee,  apparently  assuming,  by  a 
strange  complication  of  i,-sues,  that  every  officer 
of  the  War  Department  who  had  any  agency  in 
forming  a  certain  contract  with  Elijah  Mix,  or  any 
interest  in  it,  is  now  actually  under  trial,  have  re- 
ceived and  recorded,  as  testimony,  the  declarations 
of  those  ofBcers,  indistinctly  recollected,  and  vague- 
ly and  doubtingly  stated. 

Admitting  that  it  is  proper  for  the  committee  to 
assume  inquisitorial  powers  in  this  investigation, 
and  in  that  character  to  ask  of  the  witnesses,  not 
only  what  they  know,  but  what  they  have  heard 
from  others,  it  must  be  exceedingly  apparent,  that 
the  only  excusable  purpose,  even  of  an  inquisitorial 
kind,  for  which  such  questions  could  be  propound- 
ed, is  the  discovery  of  other  witnesses,  by  whose 
evidence  the  charge  might  be  established.  Let  us 
see  how  far  the  proceedings  of  the  committee  have 
been  conformable  to  this  view  of  their  functions. 
In  the  evidence  recorded  by  the  committee,  Col. 
Armistead  states,  in  substance,  that  cither  Major 
Vandeventer  or  General  Swift  informed  him  that 
the  latter  was  concerned  in  the  Mix  contract. 
Upon  further  recollection,  the  witness  states,  that 
he  must  have  received  this  information  from  Gen. 
Swift  himself:  for  that  he  remembers  to  have  had 
a  conversation  with  him,  in  which  the  General  stated 
that  he  had  an  idea  of  leaving  the  army,  and  be- 
coming interested  in  some  contract  with  the  Gov- 
ernment, which  the  witness  supposed  to  have  been 
the  contract  in  question.  He  further  states,  in  the 
same  conversation,  Gen.  Swift  informed  him  that  he 
had  asked  the  permission  of  Mr.  Calhoun  to  become 
thus  interested.  This  evidence,  if  evidence  it  may 
be  called,  is  to  be  regarded  in  the  twofold  aspect 
of  implicating  Gen. 'Swift  in  a  criminal  participation 
in  a  contract  made  by  himself  as  the  agent  of  the 
Government,  and  Mr.  Calhoun  in  a  scarcely  less 
criminal  connivance  at  such  a  participation.  So  far 
as  it  relates  to  Gen.  Swift,  common  justice  requires 
me  to  remark,  that  it  is  contrary  to  those  great 
principles  of  criminal  jurisprudence  which  our  fore- 
fathers have  consecrated  by  a  constitutional  decla- 
ration, to  sit  in  judgment  upon  a  citizen  against 
whom  no  charge  has  been  presented  ;  who  has  no 
notice  that  his  character  is  even  thus  informally 
implicated,  and  who,  instead  of  being  present  to 
confront  his  accuser,'is  wholly  unrepresented  be- 
fore the  committee. 

Cut,  so  far  as  this  testimony  tends  to  implicate 
Mr.  Calhoun,  the  course  adopted  by  the  committee 
is  liable  to  a  much  stronger  objection  than  that 
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merely  of  receiving,  and  recording  for  publication, 
incompetent  and  improper  testimony.  Tliey  have 
evidently  closed  the  investigation  precisely  where 
it  ought  to  have  commenced,  leaving  upon  the 
reputation  of  Mr.  Calhoun  all  the  suspicion  which 
illegal  evidence  could  produce,  and  omitting  to 
summon  before  them  the  only  witness  who  could 
give  legal  testimony  on  the  matter  in  question. 

Colonel  Armistead  states,  obviously  from  the  re- 
collections of  a  most  treacherous  and  feeble  mem- 
ory, that  General  Swift  informed  him,  eight  or 
nine  years  ago,  that  he  had  asked  Mr.  Calhoun's 
permission  to  become  concerned  ia  some  contract 
with  the  Government.  This  is  the  only  material 
i3.ct  bearing  upon  the  character  of  Mr.  Calhoun; 
and  it  must  have  been  obvious  to  the  committee 
that  General  Swift  was  the  only  witness  who  could 
give  legal  testimony  in  relation  to  it.  Yet  they 
have  declined  to  summon  him  on  their  own  mo- 
tion, no  doubt  from  a  view  of  the  subject  satisfac- 
tory to  themselves.  The  ground  upon  which  I 
must  presume  they  have  acted  is  the  incompetency 
of  the  evidence  before  them,  and  its  utter  insuffi- 
ciency to  fix  upon  Mr.  Calhoun  any  imputation  which 
requires  to  be  refuted.  But  I  must  be  permitted 
to  say,  that  the  incompetency  and  insufficiency  of 
the  evidence,  though  a  very  sufficient  reason  for 
rejecting  it  altogether,  is  no  reason  at  all  for  re- 
fusing, when  it  is  improperly  received  and  record- 
ed, to  produce  the  only  legal  testimony  by  which 
judicial  certainty  could  be  obtained  on  the  subject. 
Although,  therefore,  the  committee  must  have 
acted  with  a  view  to  impartial  justice,  the  course 
they  have  pursued  has  been  precisely  that  which 
is  best  calculated  to  give  the  most  injurious  efficacy 
to  illegal  testimony  against  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  to 
avoid  the  conclusive  refutation,  which  the  produc- 
tion of  legal  evidence  would  undoubtedly  establish. 
To  do  away  the  effect  of  this  proceeding,  the  only 
alternative  left  to  Mr.  Calhoun  is  to  place  the  most 
emphatic  and  unequivocal  negative,  which  I  am 
expressly  authorized  to  do,  upon  the  imputation  of 
his  ever  having  any  knowledge  or  belief  of  General 
Swift's  participation  ia  the  contract,  and  to  call 
upon  the  committee  to  examine  General  Swift  him- 
self, as  to  the  imputed  fact  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  knowl- 
edge and  connivance. 

Having  shown  that  the  entire  mass  of  the  testi- 
mony produced  is  legally  inadmissible  on  the  trial 
of  any  issue  which  can  be  made  upon  Mr.  Cal- 
houn's official  conduct  or  moral  integrity,  it  is  due 
to  the  committee  that  I  should  explain  my  reasons 
for  not  objecting  to  it  as  it  occurred  in  the  progress 
of  the  investigation. 

Convinced  of  the  absolute  falsity  of  the  charges 
presented,  and  of  the  entire  purity  of  Mr.  Calhoun's 
character  in  all  the  relations,  public  or  private,  in 
which  it  can  be  contemplated,  I  determined,  from 
the  beginning,  that  I  would  interpose  no  objection 
to  any  inquiry  which  the  committee  might  think 
proper  to  institute,  nor  to  any  description  of  evi- 
dence by  which  they  might  think  proper  to  pursue 
it.  Anv  attempt  on  ray  part  to  restrain  the  latitude 
of  the  investigation,  or  to  prevent  the  adduction 
even  of  improper  evidence,  would  have  been  con- 
strued bv  the  malicious  into  a  desire  to  screen  Mr. 
Calhoun,"  behind  technical  forms,  from  u  full  and 
free  investigation.  And  as  I  was  satisfied  that  the 
more  severe  the  ordeal,  the  more  .ouclusive  would 
be  the  evidence  of  the  fidelity  and  zeal  of  his  offi- 
cial conduct,  I  was  the  more  willing  that  the  inves- 


tigation should  assume  any  form  which  the  com- 
mittee might  choose  to  give  it,  and  be  prosecuted 
by  any  sort  of  evidence  which  they  might  think 
proper  to  admit  upon  their  own  responsibility. 

But  although  I  had  a  right,  as  the  personal  friend 
of  Mr.  Calhoun,  to  abstain  from  any  interference 
with  the  course  of  the  committee,  I  have  no  right, 
considering  the  relation  in  which  he  stands  and  in 
which  I  stand  to  the  pubho,  to  sanction,  by  my  acqui- 
escence, a  species  of  unlicensed  inquisition,  unknown 
♦o  the  jurisprudence  of  any  free  country,  and  which 
would  furnish  a  precedent  utterly  subversive  of  the 
only  effectual  safeguards  of  the  reputation  of  pub- 
lic men  in  periods  of  great  political  excitement. 

Ha\ing  disposed  of  that  branch  of  the  investiga- 
tion which  relates  to  the  imputations  upon  Mr. 
Calhoun's  official  integrity,  it  remains  for  me  to 
offer  a  few  remarks  upon  a  view  of  this  subject, 
which,  though  not  involved  in  the  issue  referred  to 
the  committee,  is  evidently  embraced  in  the  scope 
of  their  inquiries.  It  has  been  too  apparent  to  es- 
cape the  observation  even  of  one  less  interested 
than  I  am  to  mark  the  bearings  of  this  investigation, 
that  a  very  large  portion  of  the  testimony  can  have 
no  other  application  or  object  than  to  call  in  ques- 
tion the  general  administration  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, while  Mr.  Calhoun  presided  over  it,  by  holding 
him  responsible  for  the  minute  irregularities  of  its 
subordinate  branches,  and  particularly  those  of  the 
Engineer  Department :  While,  therefore,  the  charge 
is  specific  and  limited,  the  investigation  is  general 
and  undefined,  and  the  most  obvious  principles  of 
justice  require  that  the  defence  should  at  least  be 
co-extensive  with  the  attack,  whether  this  be  open 
and  direct,  or  disguised  and  incidental. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  general  irregularities  of 
a  subordinate  branch  of  the  War  Department  are 
fair  subjects  of  inquiry,  let  us  see  whether  the 
specifications  are  such  as,  admitting  their  truth,  ^^  ill 
fairly  fix  any  portion  of  the  responsibility  on  Mr. 
Calhoun.  The  contract  in  relation  to  which  the 
imputed  irregularities  occurred,  was  made  the  2.5th 
of  July,  1818.  Mr.  Calhoun  took  charge  of  the 
War  Department,  the  8th  of  December,  181Y  ;  and 
it  is  a  fact  of  undisputed  notoriety  that  he  found  it 
utterly  destitute  of  organization  in  almost  all  its 
branches,  and  pre-eminently  so  in  the  Engineer 
Department.  The  extensive  operations  and  large 
disbursements  of  the  then  recent  war,  effected  un- 
der a  system  of  administration  having  neither  or- 
ganization nor  responsibility,  had  introduced  such 
irregularities  and  abuses,  and  caused  the  accumu- 
lation of  such  a  mass  of  unsettled  accounts  and  un- 
finished business,  that  the  War  Department  was 
actually  .shunned  by  several  distinguished  citizens 
who  were  solicited  to  preside  over  it,  as  an  Augean 
stable,  holding  out  in  prospect  the  labors  of  Her- 
cules, without  any  portion  of  his  fame.  Such  being 
the  condition  of  the  Department  when  Mr.  Calhoun 
became  its  Chief  Officer,  and  every  irregularity 
which  is  imputable  to  the  Mix  contract,  including 
the  omission  to  advertise,  having  been  common  and 
frequent  in  cvciy  preceding  Administration,  with- 
out any  effectual  effort  to  correct  them;  the  injus- 
tice of  holding  Mr.  Calhoun  responsible  for  not 
correcting,  in  a  few  months,  irregularities  which  his 
predecessors  had  not  even  attempted  to  correct  in 
as  many  years,  is  too  gross  to  be  tolerated  for  a 
moment. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Head  of  such  a  Depart- 
ment cannot,  upon  any  rational  principle,  be  made 
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respousiblo  for  a  particular  instance  of  irregularity 
in  the  details  of  a  subordinate  Department.  The 
true  point  of  this  responsibility  is  the  general  laxity 
and  want  of  system  froni  which  the  particular  in- 
stance arises.  If,  therefore,  Mr.  Calhoun  is  ob- 
noxious to  any  censure  in  the  present  case,  it  is  for 
the  imperfect  organization  of  the  Engineer  Depart- 
ment on  the  25th  July,  1818.  In  this  view  of  the 
subject,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  he  took  charge  of 
the  Department  in  December,  1817,  at  the  opening 
of  the  session  of  Congress;  left  Washington  for 
South  Carolina,  on  indispensable  business,  imme- 
diately after  the  close  of  the  session  in  the  May 
following,  and  did  not  return  until  the  month  of 
•July,  only  two  weeks  before  the  contract  in  ques- 
tion was  closed ;  and  was  almost  incessantly  occu- 
pied during  these  two  weeks,  in  the  deliberations  of 
the  Cabinet  on  the  military  occurrences  of  the  Semi- 
nole campaign. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  irregularities  in 
question  cannot  be  imputed  to  him,  either  in  fact  or 
in  theory.  Coming  into  a  complicated  Department, 
which  was  almost  literally  in  a  state  of  chaos,  noth- 
ing but  a  spirit  of  official  quackery  could  have 
prompted  him  to  commence  the  great  work  of  a 
general  and  systematic  reformation,  before  he  had 
deliberately  surveyed  the  working  of  its  disordered 
machinery,  and  ascertained  both  the  causes  of  the 
existing  irregularities  and  the  most  effective  means 
of  correcting  them  permanently. 

In  fact,  when  it  is  considered  that  Mr.  Calhoun 
first  necessarily  devoted  himself  to  the  creation  and 
organization  of  the  Departments  of  the  Quarter 
Master  General,  Surgeon  General,  and  Commissary 
General,  under  an  act  of  Congress,  passed  upon  his 
recommendation,  in  April,  1S18,  the  wonder  ist  hat 
the  reformation  of  the  Engineer  Department  was 
commenced  and  completed  at  such  early  periods  as 
in  fact  it  was.  I  cannot  believe  it  possible,  there- 
fore, the  committee  will  select  the  minute  irregular- 
ities of  detail  in  a  transaction  which  was  conducted 
exclusively  by  subordinate  officers,  and  of  which 
the  irregularities  really  belonged  to  the  antecedent 
period  of  disorder,  as  criterion  of  Jlr.  Calhoun's 
general  administration  of  the  War  Department. 

Indeed,  the  very  irregularities  "which  we  are  now 
considering,  are  the  more  striking,  because  of  the 
perfect  organization,  responsibility,  and  system, 
which  Mr.  Calhoun  has  the  high  merit  of  having 
subsequently  imparted  to  all  the  arrangements  and 
operations  of  the  Department. 

Standing  in  contrast  with  his  own  improvements, 
these  petty  and  subordinate  irregularities  are  ex- 
hibited in  bold  relief  to  the  prying  and  invidious  re- 
search of  the  censorious ;  and  in  this  way  not  only 
the  imperfections  which  he  found  in  the  system  of 
administration,  but  the  signal  regularity  which  he 
introduced  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Department, 
are  made  to  furnish  matter  of  accusation  against  him. 

As  the  general  industry,  zeal,  and  ability,  with 
which  Mr.  Calhoun  discharged  his  official  duties,  arc 
thus  distinctly  put  in  issue  by  the  direction  winch 
the  committee  have  given  to  the  examination,  I 
claim  the  right  of  calling  before  them  all  the  Heads 
of  the  subordinate  Departments,  who  were  his  able 
coadjutors  in  the  great  work  of  reform,  and  of  show- 
ing by  their  united  testimony  the  condition  in 
which  he  foimd  the  Department ;  the  fidelity  and 
unremitting  labor  with  which  he  devoted  himself  to 
its  improvement ;  and  the  high  perfection  of  its  ar- 
rangements, which  crowned  his  labors  with  a  suc- 


ccsf)  equally  conducive  to  his  own  fame  and  to  the 
welfare  of  his  country.  I  must,  therefore,  request 
that  the  committee  will  examine  the  following  gen- 
tlemen, touching  this  branch  of  the  inquiry :  Major 
General  Brown,  General  Thos.  S.  Jcssup,  General  A. 
Macomb,  Dr.  J.  Lovell,  Col.  N.  Towson,  Col.  G.  Gib- 
son, Col.  G.  Bomford,  Col.  I.  Eoberdcau,  and  Col. 
John  E.  Wool.  If  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  it  will 
conclusively  appear  from  their  evidence,  that  the  sys- 
tem of  rigorous  responsibility  and  strict  economy 
which  Mr.  Calhoun  introduced  in  the  operations  and 
disbursements  of  the  Military  Establishment,  have  ef- 
fected an  annual  saving  in  the  national  expenditure 
of  more  than  a  million  of  dollars,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
striking  improvement  made  in  the  moral  of  the  army, 
as  well  as  in  its  military  discipline  and  efficiency. 

Although  the  views  already  presented  show  the 
injustice  of  holding  Mr.  Calhoun  in  any  degree  re- 
sponsible for  the  formal  irregularities  which  may 
have  existed  in  the  formation  of  the  contract  with 
Elijah  Mix,  it  is  duo  to  the  historical  truth  of  the 
case  that  I  should  state,  that,  in  point  of  fact,  no  in- 
jury resulted  to  the  Government  from  those  irregu- 
larities, or  from  the  making  of  the  contract  with 
such  a  person.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  conclusively 
shown  in  the  investigation  which  took  place  on  the 
subject  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  May, 
1822,  that,  previous  to  the  formation  of  the  contract, 
notice  was  actually  given,  and  inquiries  made,  at  all 
the  points  where  suitable  stone  could  be  procured, 
and  that  Colonel  Armistead,  to  use  his  own  ward.-^, 
"made  experiments,  by  having  the  stone  quarried 
near  Georgetown  by  laborers  hired  by  the  United 
States,  and  found  that  it  could  not  be  procured  and 
carried  to  Old  Point  Comfort  for  less  than  $3  50 
per  perch,  together  with  the  great  uncertainty  of 
getting  vessels  to  transport  it."  The  testimony  of 
Commodore  Rodgers,  General  Mason,  Mr.  Baker  of 
Georgetown,  and  various  other  witnesses,  all  con- 
curred in  the  uncontradicted  statement,  that  S3  50 
per  perch  was  the  lowest  sum  for  which  the  stone 
could  bo  delivered.  And  accordingly,  §3  50  was  the 
lowest  bid  except  that  of  Elijah  Mix.  It  is  apparent, 
therefore,  that  the  contract  at  §3  per  perch  would 
have  been  ruinous  to  Mix,  but  for  "  the  very  unex- 
pected and  rapid  fall  in  the  price  of  labor  and  trans- 
portation "  adverted  to  by  the  witnesses  in  the  for- 
mer examination.  Such  was  the  conclusive  force 
of  this  testimony  in  1822,  that  the  bare  reading  of 
it,  without  a  single  word  of  commentary  or  argu- 
ment, induced  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  a 
vote  of  131  to  20,  to  reject  the  report  and  resolu- 
tion of  the  select  committee  which  recommended  a 
suspension  of  all  appropriations  for  the  fulfilment  of 
that  contract.  Although,  therefore,  the  character 
of  Mix  was,  even  at  the  date  of  the  contract, 
stamped  with  infamy,  the  fact  was  then  wholly  un- 
known to  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  I  believe,  to  every  officer 
of  the  Engineer  Department ;  and  however  much 
some  of  those  officers  may  have  suffered  from  having 
to  deal  with  a  man  so  profligate  and  unprincipled,  it 
is  clear  that  the  Government  has  actually  saved 
$75,000  in  the  whole  contract,  by  accepting  his  bid. 
And  I  cannot  but  remark,  in  concluding  this  part  of 
the  subject,  that  the  vigilant  regard  for  the  public 
interest  with  which  Mr.  Calhoun  has  invariably  en- 
forced upon  Mix  the  performance  of  this  contract, 
has  evidently  brought  upon  him  the  infamous  cal- 
umny which  has  given  rise  to  this  investigation. 

I  cannot  bring  this  communication   to   a   close 
without  formally  and  distinctly  protesting  against 
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blending  the  examination  and  trial  of  charges  against 
the  subordinate  officers  of  the  War  Department,  with 
the  present  investigation.  The  injustice  of  such  a 
course  to  those  officers,  has  been  already  stated. 
It  would  be  literally  condemning  them  without 
trial.  The  injustice  to  Mr.  Calhoun  is  equally  great, 
though  not  quite  so  obvious.  Upon  principles  of 
association,  which  the  committee  will  readily  com- 
prehend, it  would  be  visiting  upon  Mr.  Calhoun,  by 
a  most  severe  and  cruel  dispensation,  the  guilt  of 
these  subordinate  officers,  established  by  a  mode  of 
proceeding  having  none  of  the  forms  of  legal  accu- 
sation and  trial,  but  assuming  the  most  odious  of  the 
prerogatives  of  those  inquisitorial  tribunals  fortu- 
nately known  to  us  only  by  the  history  of  less  favor- 
ed countries. 

Finolly  :  I  cannot  but  express  my  sincere  regret 
at  the  extraordinary  delay  which  has  characterized 
this  proceeding,  and  at  the  great  injustice  and  in- 
jury which  have  unavoidably  resulted  to  Mr.  Cal- 
houn from  that  circumstance  alone.  It  is  now  more 
than  four  weeks  since  this  committee  was  charged 
to  inquire  whether  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  had  been  guilty  of  the  infamous  offence  of 
participating,  while  Secretary  of  War,  in  the  profits 
of  a  contract  made  with  an  individual,  by  the  De- 
partment over  which  he  presided.  The  atrocious 
character  of  the  charge,  and  the  high  station  of  the 
individual  implicated,  naturally  excited  in  every  por- 
tion of  the  Union  the  most  lively  interest  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  committee ;  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  af  a  loss  to  account  for  the  delay 
upon  any  other  supposition  than  that  some  evidence 
of  guilt  had  been  exhibited,  have  been  looking,  day 
after  day,  and  week  after  week,  with  the  most  in- 
tense anxiety,  for  the  result  of  an  investigation  in- 
volving not  only  the  honest  name  of  a  public  ser- 
vant, who  has  been  for  fifteen  years  honorably  and 
eminently  identified  with  the  political  history  of  the 
country,  but  involving  also,  in  no  small  degree,  the 
reputation  of  that  country — whose  rights  and  whose 
honor  he  has  so  largely  contributed  to  defend,  whose 
character  -he  has  so  largely  contributed  to  elevate, 
and  whose  institutions  he  has  so  successfully  labored 
to  establish  and  mature.  If,  from  the  high  honor 
and  unsuspected  purity  which  have  characterized 
every  action  of  his  life,  all  who  know  him,  whether 
friends  or  enemies,  have  looked  with  equal  confi- 
dence to  his  entire  acquittal  of  the  charge  presented, 
it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  who  do  not  know 
him,  must  have  regarded  the  unexpected  procrasti- 
nation of  the  inquiry,  as  a  circumstance  inexplicable, 
if  not  suspicious.  And,  while  I  am  under  the  ne- 
cessity, from  the  course  pursued  by  the  committee, 
of  still  farther  protracting  the  investigation,  I  shall 
use  every  effort,  in  which  I  earnestly  solicit  their  co- 
operation, to  bring  this  long  labor  to  a  speedy  ter- 
mination. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  very  great  respect, 
your  obedient  servant. 

GEO.  McDUFFIE. 

Mr.  Floyd  rose,  and  said,  tliat  the  report 
whicli  had  just  been  read,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  the  passage  declaring  the  conviction 
of  the  innocence  of  the  Vice  President  of  the 
charges  imputed  to  hira,  was  from  a  majority 
of  the  committee.  After  being  engaged  for 
forty  days  in  this  investigation,  he  (Mr.  F.) 
had,  so  far  as  he  could  collect  the  sense  of  the 


committee,  framed  a  report  accordingly,  wliich 
report  had  not  proved  agreeable  to  the  majority 
of  the  committee.  The  objection  whicli  he  liad 
to  the  report  adopted  was,  that  it  did  not  give 
the  true  color  to  the  results  of  the  inquiry. 
The  report  which  he  had  drafted,  and  which 
he  held  in  his  hand,  and  was  about  to  offer  to 
the  House,  did  justice  to  the  views  of  the 
minority  ;  and,  as  an  exposition  of  their  views, 
he  wished  to  present  it  to  the  House.  Mr.  F. 
^aid  he  had  gone  into  this  inquiry  with  a  dis- 
position to  do  ample  justice  to  all  concerned 
in  it.  The  character  and  conduct  of  that  man, 
Mix,  he  said,  had  been  marked,  in  the  investi- 
gation, by  greater  atrocity  than  had  ever  been 
witnessed  before  since  the  days  of  Titus  Gates. 
He  would  say  one  word  more :  during  those 
days  when  he,  and  others  with  him,  were  stig- 
matized as  "  ruthless  Eadicals,"  for  thinking  as 
he  still  thought — for  disapproving  of  Yellow 
Stone  expeditions,  and  enormous  expenditures 
for  unnecessary  fortifications — he  must  yet  say, 
in  justice  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  that,  as  regarded  the 
Department  of  War  itself,  the  then  Secretary 
had  been  of  as  much  benefit  to  the  country  as 
any  man,  in  similar  circumstances,  could  be. 
Previous  to  the  year  1818,  there  had  existed 
the  greatest  confusion  in  the  organization  of 
that  Department.  The  engineer  department 
had  followed  the  chief  of  engineers  wherever 
he  moved ;  other  branches  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  War  Office  were  but  little  better 
arrayed,  and  there  was  a  general  want  of  re- 
sponsibility for  disbursements  of  public  money. 
The  then  Secretary  (now  Vice  President)  had, 
Mr.  F.  was  satisfied,  imparted  an  organization 
and  a  regularity  to  the  Department,  such  as  it 
had  never  before  possessed,  and  which  were 
liighly  creditable  to  him  as  a  public  officer. 

Mr.  F.  then  presented  to  the  House  a  paper, 
as  expressing  the  views  of  a  minority  of  the 
committee ;  and  the  paper  being  about  to  be 
read — 

Mr.  "Weight  said  he  did  not  rise  to  interpose 
any  objection  to  the  proposition  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Floyd,)  but  to  say  a  word 
on  the  part  of  a  majority  of  the  committee, 
whose  organ  he  was,  in  reply  to  the  remarks  of 
that  gentleman.  He  understood  the  gentleman 
to  say  that  the  paper  he  exhibited  as  contain- 
ing the  views  of  the  minority  of  the  committee, 
contained  a  clearer  view  of  the  transactions 
of  the  committee  than  the  report  made  by  the 
majority. 

[Mr.  Floyd  explained,  that  he  had  not 
meant  to  enter  into  any  controversy  with  the 
majority  of  the  committee,  but  merely  to  say 
that,  as  one  of  the  minority  of  the  committee, 
he  did  not  approve  of  the  color  of  the  report.] 

Mr.  Weight  :  The  gentleman  now  says  he 
did  not  like  the  color  given  by  the  report  to 
the  transactions  before  the  committee,  and 
therefore  he  was  induced  to  offer  his  project. 
Sir,  said  Mr.  W.,  the  committee  have  given  no 
color  to  the  facts  detailed  in  the  report.  The 
majority  studiously  avoided  giving  any  color, 
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or  expressing  their  oinnion  on  facts  relating  to 
otlier  than  the  direct  matter  before  them. 
Therein,  he  said,  would  be  found  to  be  much 
of  the  difference  between  the  report  and  the 
paper  now  exhibited.  He  said  there  would 
also  be  found  another  difference,  which  he 
considered  material  in  such  a  paper,  and  ho 
believed  a  majority  thought  tliat  the  principal 
objection  to  the  paper  offered  as  a  re])ort. 
That  was  in  this — both  papers  unqualifiedly 
pronounced  the  innocence  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  the  infamous  character  of  Mix,  ren- 
dering him  unworthy  of  belief. 

The  report,  when  it  had  asserted  that,  sought 
no  more  to  establish  the  fact  by  a  detailed 
reference  to  his  testimony.  It  was  not  thought 
necessary  or  proper  to  do  so.  The  paper  ofl'er- 
ed  asserts  the  fact  of  Mix's  infamy,  and  then 
labors,  through  many  pages,  to  prove  the  asser- 
tion true,  thus  wasting  its  force  upon  an  im- 
material matter,  and  losing  sight  of  the  princi- 
pal matter  in  view.  The  paper  offered  em- 
ploys many  hard  and  harsh  words,  in  charac- 
terizing Mix's  evidence,  which  a  majority 
thought  unnecessary,  and  highly  improper  in 
a  report  of  a  committee  made  to  this  House. 
They  could  not  add  to  Mix's  infamy,  but  might 
detract  from  the  respect  the  members  of  the 
committee  felt  for  themselves  and  the  House. 
These,  I  believe,  sir,  were  the  principal  objec- 
.  tions  with  the  majority  of  the  committee, 
against  adopting  the  paper  now  offered  as  their 
report. 

Mr.  W.  said  he  had  no  sort  of  objection  to 
the  gentleman  presenting  his  views  to  the 
House,  in  any  way  most  agreeable  to  himself, 
or  to  any  order  the  House  might  feel  disposed 
to  make  on  them. 

The  paper  presented  by  Mr.  Floyd,  as  ex- 
pressive of  the  views  of  the  minority  of  the 
committee,  was  then  read,  as  follows : 

The  Select  Committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the 
communication  of  the  Vice  President,  of  the  29th 
December  last,  have  had  the  same  under  consider- 
ation, and  report: 

That  the  committee  convened,  as  soon  after  their 
appointment,  as  could  he  done  with  convenience,  to 
consider  the  subject  referred  to  them.  The  first  step 
which  they  thought  it  advisable  to  take,  was  to  in- 
form the  Vice  President  that  the  committee  was  or- 
ganized, and  would  receive  any  communication  ho 
might  think  proper  to  make.  This  was  accordingly 
done  on  the  2d  of  January  last ;  in  reply  to  which 
the  committee  received  a  letter  on  the  3d,  stating, 
that  his  communication  to  the  House,  of  the  20th 
December  last,  would  make  known  to  the  committee 
his  motive  for  soliciting  an  inquiry,  that  he  had 
nothing  further  to  add  than  to  reiterate  his  desire 
to  have  a  full  investigation;  and  that,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  inconvenience  and  delay  of  communicat- 
ing by  letter,  he  had  requested  Mr.  McDuflie  to  act 
as  his  friend  before  the  committee.  Upon  the  re- 
ceipt of  this  letter,  Mr.  McDuffie  was  admitted  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  committee  then  proceeded  to  inquire  whether 
there  were  any  charges  on  file  in  the  Department  of 
War,  or  any  paper  or  document  which  went  to 


show  that  the  Vice  President  had  been,  whilst  Sec- 
retary of  that  Department,  engaged  in  any  con- 
tract, or  in  the  profits  of  which  he  in  any  way 
participated.  The  result  of  this  inquiry  was,  that 
there  were  no  charges,  or  other  evidences,  of  any 
kind,  against  him. 

Yet,  as  a  confidential  letter,  signed  by  E.  Mix, 
and  addressed  to  the  author  of  "  Hancock,"  who 
was  known  to  be  Miijor  Satterlee  Clark,  a  Paymas- 
ter, who  had  been  dismissed  from  the  service  whilst 
Mr.  Calhoun  was  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
War,  for  not  settling  his  accounts,  as  will  be  more 
distinctly  seen  by  reference  to  the  testimony  of 
Col.  Towson,  had  appeared  in  one  of  the  newspa- 
pers, printed  in  this  District,  and  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, in  his  communication  to  the  committee,  of 
the  3d  of  January  last,  having  referred  to  it,  and 
desiring  a  full  investigation,  tho  committee  felt  it 
their  duty  to  examine  the  whole  subject  fully  and 
freely,  as  containing  the  foundation  of  his  letter  to 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

From  an  inquiry  into  this  subject,  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  Howes  Goldsborough  and  Elijah  Mix 
were  competitors  for  a  contract  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  in  December  last,  and, 
on  Goldsborough's  arriving  in  this  city,  he  pro- 
cured from  Major  Satterlee  Clark,  the  author  of 
the  publication  signed  "  Hancock,"  a  copy  of  the 
confidential  letter  from  Mix  to  the  author  of  Han- 
cock, to  be  used  in  depriving  Mix  of  the  contract, 
should  ho  find  it  necessary. 

From  this  copy  a  transcript  was  taken  by  "Wra. 
F.  Thornton,  the  junior  Editor  of  the  Phoenix  Ga- 
zette, and  pubUshcd  by  him  in  that  paper  the  next 
day,  which  was  the  28th  of  December  last,  accom- 
panied with  his  editorial  remarks. 

This  letter  of  Mix  to  the  author  of  Hancock  is  an 
exhibit  among  the  files  of  the  committee,  and  was 
acknowledged  by  him  to  be  in  his  own  hand- 
writing. The  motives  which  induced  him  to  make 
this  communication,  he  has  himself  developed.  To 
extort  money  seems  to  have  been  his  aim,  without 
any  scruples  as  to  the  means  by  which  his  object 
was  to  be  accomplished. 

From  a  view  of  the  whole  evidence  on  this  part 
of  the  subject,  the  committee  are  unable  to  find 
any  thing  warranting  the  belief  that  the  officer  at 
the  head  of  the  Department  of  War  had  any  agency 
in  the  publication  of  this  letter  in  the  Phoenix  Ga- 
zette. 

It  is  due,  however,  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  that  the 
committee  should  state,  that  his  communication  to 
the  House  of  Kepreseutatives  was  founded  exclu- 
sively on  the  publication  in  the  Phcenix  Gazette  of 
the  2Sth  of  December,  and  that  the  facts  assumed 
in  that  communieatiou,  viz  :  That  the  letter  of  Mix 
to  the  author  of  Hancock  had  been  made  the  basis 
of  an  ollicial  act,  and  would,  of  course,  be  filed 
among  the  records  of  the  Department,  were  pro- 
fessedly stated ;  the  first  upon  the  authority  of  that 
paper,  and  the  second  as  an  inference  from  the 
statement  contained  in  it. 

In  the  early  stage  of  this  investigation,  the  com- 
mittee discovered,  from  the  letter  of  Major  Vande- 
venter  to  E.  Mix,  dated  the  7th  of  August,  1818, 
and  to  which  they  refer,  that  a  person  whose  name 
was  to  have  been  kept  secret,  was  interested  in  the 
contract  commonly  called  the  Mix,  or  Kip  Rap 
Contract. 

On  making  this  discovery,  the  committee  felt 
bound,  if  possible,  to  bring  to  light  this  hidden  as- 
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Bociate ;  and  in  following  up  their  inquiries,  they 
have  been  led  into  a  much  wilder  field  than  could 
at  first  have  been  anticipated.  They  have,  in  short, 
found  it  necessary  to  go  thoroughly  into  the  origin 
and  history  of  the  Rip  Eap  Contract,  which  involved 
the  necessity  of  summoning  numerous  witnesses 
from  distant  parts,  who  were  believed  to  possess 
knowledge  of  this  contract;  consequently  requiring 
much  time  for  their  examination. 

The  committee  are,  however,  unanimously  of 
opinion,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  evidence  to 
warrant  a  belief,  or  even  the  slightest  suspicion, 
that  the  Vice  President  was  interested  in  any 
contract  made  with  the  Department  of  War,  whilst 
he  was  entrusted  with  the  discharge  of  its  duties,  or 
that  he,  cither  directly  or  indirectly,  participated  in 
the  profits  of  any  such  contract,  or  that  he  connived 
at  such  participation  in  any  of  his  subordinate 
officers. 

From  the  prominent  figure  which  Elijah  Mix 
makes  in  this  transaction,  throughout,  occupying 
the  twofold  attitude  of  an  informer  and  a  witness, 
seems  to  command  of  the  committee  a  direct  expres- 
sion of  the  opinion  they  have  formed  of  his  general 
character  for  veracity,  as  well  as  of  the  specific 
opinion  they  have  formed  in  relation  to  some  of  the 
most  prominent  parts  of  his  testimony. 

On  the  subject  of  his  general  character  for  vera- 
city, they  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  he  is 
entirely  destitute  of  the  shghtest  claim  to  be  believed 
upon  his  oath. 

They  have  come  to  this  conclusion,  not  only  from 
the  testimony  of  respectable  witnesses,  going  to 
establish  the  general  infamy  of  his  character,  but 
from  the  total  disregard  for  truth  which  he  mani- 
fested during  the  progress  of  his  examination,  and 
the  numerous  contradictions  in  which  he  involved 
himself  whilst  giving  in  his  testimony  in  the  presence 
of  the  committee. 

■\Vithout  attempting  to  detail  the  numerous 
instances  in  which  it  is  apparent  to  the  committee 
that  he  has  sworn  to  wilful  and  dehberate  falsehoods, 
they  have  confined  themselves  to  those  parts  of  his 
testimony  which  demand  a  separate  and  distinct 
consideration  on  other  grounds. 

On  his  first  examination,  he  produced  a  letter 
written  by  Major  Vandeventer  to  him,  dated  the  1th 
of  August,  1S18,  commencing  with  the  following 

mutilated  sentence :   "  I  am  very  sorry  that  the , 

who  are  concerned  in  the  contract,  will  not  agree 
to  admit  George  on  the  terms  you  have  stated." 

The  letter  then  goes  on  to  state,  that  the  writer 
(Vandeventer)  had  informed  Mujor  Cooper,  his  fa- 
ther-in-law, that  there  was  one  other  person  concern- 
ed in  the  contract,  whose  name  was  not  to  be  men- 
tioned ;  and  the  letter  seems  to  be  designed  to  pre- 
vail vDOn  Mr.  CoopeV  to  become  one  of  the  sureties 
for  the  fulfilment  of  the  contract,  without  the  con- 
dition, on  which  it  appears  he  was  insisting,  that  his 
son  George  should  have  one-fourth  of  the  contract. 
Mix  states  that  this  letter  was  obhterated  when  he 
received  it,  and  that  he  docs  not  know  what  were 
the  words  that  have  been  erased.  The  committee 
are  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the  erasure  was  made 
by  Mix,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  a  mystery  over 
the  matter,  and  of  exciting  suspicion  that  the  person 
alluded  to  in  the  part  obliterated  was  Mr.  Calhoun. 

That  the  obliteration  was  not  made  by  the  writer 
of  the  letter  is  clear,  from  several  obvious  consider- 
ations. If  he  had  been  so  desirous  to  conceal  the 
words  erased,  the  obvious  and  natural  course  would 


have  been,  to  have  omitted  them  aUogetlier,  instead 
of  first  writing  them  down  and  then  making  an  era- 
sure that  rendered  the  sentence  unintelligible. 

Another  circumstance,  that  tends  to  satisfy  the 
committee  that  the  erasure  was  made  by  Mix,  is  the 
manifest  difference  between  the  ink  with  which  the 
letter  is  written,  and  that  with  which  the  erasure 
is  made,  and  the  equally  striking  resemblance  be- 
tween the  ink  used  in  making  the  erasure  in  ques- 
tion, and  that  used  in  making  other  erasures  in  the 
same  letter,  which  Mix  acknowledges  were  made 
by  himself.  It  is  obvious  to  the  committee,  that 
the  word  "  the  "  is  left  unobliterated  immediately 
preceding  the  erasure,  in  order  to  raise  a  suspicion 
that  the  word  "  Secretary,"  or  "  Secretary  of  War," 
occupied  the  blotted  space  which  followed:  But 
not  understanding  the  rules  of  grammar,  which, 
otherwise,  is  an  ingenious  device,  has  left  visible  the 
words  *'  who  are  concerned,"  immediately  after  the 
erasure ;  from  which  it  is  evident  that  the  definite 
article  preceding  the  erasure  must  have  agreed,  not 
with  "  Secretary,"  but  with  some  common  substan- 
tive in  the  plural  number,  such  as  "  the  other  gentle- 
men," '■  the  rest  of  the  gentlemen,"  according  to 
the  explanation  given  by  Major  Vandeventer.  This 
explanation  of  the  words  obliterated,  which  is 
almost  self-evident,  conclusively  shows  that  Vande- 
venter could  have  no  motive  to  make  the  oblitera- 
tion, and  as  clearly  shows  the  base  motives  by  which 
Mix  must  have  been  actuated  in  making  it. 

If,  to  these  circumstances,  we  add  the  oath  of 
Major  Vandeventer,  that  he  did  not  make  the  era- 
sure, the  fact  that  Mix  did  is  established  by  a  con- 
clusive "weight  of  evidence. 

On  his  first  exnmination,  Mix  stated  that,  previ- 
ous to  the  loth  of  April,  1821,  ho  presented  to  Mr. 
Calhoun,  among  other  papers  explanatory  of  his 
claims,  a  letter  from  Major  Vandeventer  to  him, 
(Mix,)  written  whilst  they  were  both  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  dated  the  1st  of  April,  1821,  andcontain- 
ing  a  copy  of  a  confidentialletter  which  Vandeventer 
had  that  morning  written,  from  Kew  York,  to  Mr. 
Calhoun.  In  the  first  instance,  Mix  stated  to  the 
committee  that  he  could  not  recollect  the  contents 
of  the  confidential  letter,  farther  than  that  it  in- 
formed Mr.  Calhoun  that  Mix  had  been  brought  to 
terms,  and  would  consent  to  the  transfer  to  Golds- 
borough. 

He  afterwards,  during  the  same  examination, 
stated  that  it  contained  something  about  Vande- 
venter^s  going  abroad  upon  a  foreign  mission.  A 
member  of  the  committee  perceiving  that  he  had  a 
paper  in  his  hand,  to  which  he  occasionally  refer- 
red, asked  if  that  was  a  copy  of  the  letter  in  ques- 
tion. He  said  that  it  was  rot  a  correct  copy,  but 
that  he  had  two  others  at  home,  one  of  which  was 
correct,  or  nearly  so.  On  being  requested  to  give 
up  the  paper  he  held  in  his  hand,  he  refused,  stating 
that  it  was  too  incorrect  to  be  exhibited  as  a  copy. 
The  next  day  he  produced  the  two  other  alleged 
copies,  together  with  the  one  he  had  refused  to 
give  up  the  day  before.  On  being  asked  wliich  of 
the  three  was  the  most  correct  copy,  he  said  he 
could  not  tell,  but  stated  that  they  were  all  copied 
from  the  original  while  it  was  in  his  possession.  He 
now  stated  that  lie  lost  the  letter  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  War  five  or  six  months  or  a  year  before 
Mr.  Calhoun  left  it. 

He  farther  stated,  that  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  General  Macomb  and  Captain  Smith,  of  the 
Engineer  Corps,  took  the  bundle  of  papers,  laid 
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them  on  his  table  bclore  him,  and  said  he  would 
attend  to  them.  That  he  (Mix)  retired,  but  re- 
turned, in  from  five  to  ten  minutes,  and  wrote  a 
note  to  Jlr.  Calhoun  from  the  audience  room,  re- 
questing either  to  see  him  or  have  his  papers  return- 
ed. That  the  bundle  was  presented  to  him  by  the 
messenger,  and,  on  examining  it,  he  pereeived  that 
the  letter  of  the  1st  of  April,  1821,  was  missing; 
that  he  immediately  went  into  Mr.  Calhoun's  room 
and  stated  the  fact  that  a  paper  was  missing,  upon 
which  Mr.  Calhoun  called  Major  Vandeventer,  and 
asUed  him  if  he  knew  any  thing  of  it.  Major  Van- 
deventer answered  promptly,  no  ;  and  Mr.  Calhoun, 
looking  sternly,  first  at  Vandeventer,  and  then  at 
Mix,  said  he  knew  nothing  of  it. 

On  examining  the  three  copies,  they  are  all  found 
to  agree  tolerably  well  in  substance,  but  differ  both 
in  the  arrangement  and  construction  of  the  sen- 
tences, and  in  the  words  used  to  express  the  same 
idea.  The  composition  is  evidently  that  of  an  il- 
literate man,  who  docs  not  understand  the  rules  of 
grammatical  construction. 

M.ijor  Vandeventer  denies,  unequivocally,  that 
he  ever  wrote  such  a  letter  to  Mr.  Calhoiui,  and  also 
states,  that  on  the  occasion  alluded  to  by  Mix,  when 
he  states  the  loss  of  the  letter  in  the  Department  of 
War,  he  had  nothing  further  to  do  with  the  bundle 
of  papers  than  to  take  them  from  Mr.  Calhoun's  ta- 
ble, in  compliance  with  his  order,  and  deliver  them 
to  the  messenger  at  the  door,  to  be  handed  by  him 
to  Mr.  Mix.  He  also  states  that  the  bundle  ap- 
peared not  to  have  been  opened  at  all ;  and  Cap- 
tain Smith  also  says  that  Mr.  Calhoun  was  engaged 
in  official  business  with  him  during  the  whole  time 
the  papers  remained  there. 

The  committee  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing 
these  alleged  copies  of  a  confidential  letter  from 
Mnjor  Vandeventer  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  to  be  gross 
fabrications,  and  that  the  whole  story  about  receiv- 
ing such  a  letter  from  Vandeventer,  and  losing  it 
in  the  Department  of  War,  is  a  tissue  of  falsehood 
throughout. 

To  say  nothing  of  Mix's  cnaracter,  and  the  posi- 
tive denial  of  Vandeventer,  both  as  to  the  fact  of 
writing  such  a  letter,  and  as  to  the  fact  of  takingiit 
out  of  the  bundle  in  the  Department  of  War,  the 
story  is,  in  itself,  so  improbable,  and  contains  so 
many  internal  evidences  of  fabrication,  that  the 
committee  feel  bound  to  reject  the  papers  presented 
as  forgeries. 

It  appears  that  M.ijor  Vandeventer  had  gone  to 
Kew  York  to  prevail  upon  Mix  to  consent  to  the 
transfer  to  Goldsborough,  and  had  succeeded  in  that 
object  by  personal  communication.  It  is  quite 
likely,  therefore,  that  he  used  all  the  arguments  he 
could  suggest  in  the  conversations  he  had  with  Mix 
on  the  subject,  previous  to  obtaining  his  consent; 
and  it  is  particularly  to  be  presumed,  that,  if  he  had 
any  thing  confidential,  he  would  have  communi- 
cated it  verbally,  and  not  in  writing. 

Nothing  can  be  more  unnatural  and  improbable 
upon  the  face  of  it,  than  that  he  would  have  formally 
reduced  to  writing,  and  sent  to  a  man  who  was  in 
the  same  city  with  him,  confidential  matter,  which 
he  must  have  previously  stated  in  conversation,  if 
the  whole  be  not  a  fabrication.  In  addition  to  the 
improbability  of  the  story  itself,  the  papers  pre- 
sented as  copies  of  the  confidential  letter  have  in- 
ternal evidences  of  their  having  been  fabricated  by 
Mix.  He  swears  that  they  were  all  taken  from  the 
original,  whilst  in  his  possession.     If  he  had  merely 


taken  copies  from  the  original,  it  would  have  been 
much  easier  to  take  a  true  copy  than  an  incorrect 
one,  and  all  the  objects  of  copying  would  be  de- 
feated by  not  making  the  copy  accurate.  Now,  it 
is  found  that  all  the  three  copies,  taken,  as  heeaye, 
from  the  same  original,  differ  from  each  other  in 
the  construction,  composition,  and  arrangement  of 
the  sentences.  But  the  most  conclusive  badge  of 
forgery  stamped  upon  the  papers  themselves,  is 
their  composition.  They  are  evidently  composed 
by  an  illiterate  man,  who  does  not  understand  the 
art  of  writing  good  English,  and  correspond,  in  this 
respect,  with  the  general  character  of  Mix's  com- 
position. On  the  contrary,  from  the  letters  of  Ma- 
jor Vandeventer,  it  is  obvious  that  he  writes  cor- 
rectly and  grammatically.  Moreover,  it  is  highly 
improbable,  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  Mix  should 
have  taken  three  separate  copies,  unless  we  suppose 
he  had  a  foresight  of  its  loss ;  and  even  if  that  had 
been  (he  case  he  would  have  taken  one  correct  copy, 
instead  of  three  incorrect  ones.  The  story  relative 
to  the  loss  of  the  original  is  equally  improbable, 
and  is  accompanied  by  palpable  contradictions. 
He  first  stated  that  he  lost  it  previous  to  the  13th 
of  April,  1821 ;  and,  afterwards,  that  it  was  five  or 
six  months,  or  a  year,  before  Mr.  Calhoun  left  the 
Department  of  War.  That  he  should  have  left  the 
papers  with  Mr.  Calhoun,  to  be  deliberately  exam- 
ined, and  returned,  and  asked  for  them  in  five  or  six 
minutes,  can  only  be  accounted  for  upon  the  suppo- 
sition that  his  object,  from  the  beginning,  was  to 
give  a  plausible  face  to  the  story  he  was  inventing. 

The  whole  of  his  evidence  relative  to  this  letter, 
is  contradictory  and  suspicious.  He  stated,  in  the 
first  instance,  that  one  of  the  copies  was  nearly  cor- 
rect, but  that  the  one  he  then  had  with  him  was  so 
inaccurate  that  he  would  not  present  it.  The  next 
day,  when  he  produced  all  three  of  the  copies,  he 
could  not  tell  which  was  the  most  accurate,  or 
whether  the  one  which  he  had  refused  to  give  up, 
as  being  too  inaccurate,  was  less  accurate  than  the 
rest.  i?hat  copy,  in  fact,  contains  all  that  the  oth- 
ers contain,  and  is  at  least  equally  as  full  as  they  are. 

The  next  portion  of  the  testimony  of  Mix,  which 
the  committee  think  proper  to  notice  separately,  ia 
the  letter  of  Major  Vandeventer,  of  the  17th  of  Oc- 
tober, ]8'J0,  ^liith  he  produced  on  his  second  ex- 
amination, with  the  accompanying  testimony,  given 
by  him,  as  to  the  execution  of  the  second  bond. 
Major  Vandeventer  had  stated  that  the  second  bond 
was  executed  a  short  time  after  the  first,  to-wit, 
some  time  in  the  early  part  of  the  Fall  of  1818. 

Mix  produced  this  letter  of  the  17th  of  October, 
1820,  written  by  Vandeventer  to  him,  at  New  York, 
in  which  Mi.x  is  requested  to  "  attend  to  the  bond." 
Seizing  upon  this  expression  in  Vandeventer's  let- 
ter, to  give  color  to  his  story,  he  swears  that  the 
bond  was  executed  in  New  York  about  the  date  of 
the  letter,  and  that  the  reference  in  that  letter  was 
to  the  executing  of  the  bond.  After  repeatedly 
swearing  to  this  fact,  in  answer  to  several  ques- 
tions, he  was  asked  if  he  distinctly  recollected  to 
have  signed  the  bond,  and  to  have  seen  the  sureties 
sign  it  in  the  latter  part  of  1820.  To  this  he  an- 
swered, that  he  distinctly  recollected  signing  the 
bond,  but  not  in  the  fall  of  1820.  He  then  admit- 
ted, that  the  second  bond  was  executed  a  short  time 
after  the  first.  Major  Vandeventer  states,  that  the 
request  in  the  letter  of  the  17th  October,  1820, 
about  the  bond,  referred  to  the  procurement  of  the 
certificate  of  the  Kccorder,  as"  to  the  sufficiency  of 
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know  what  were  the  words  cut  out.  The  commit- 
tee, therefore,  cannot  entertain  a  doubt  that  the 
mutilations  in  the  letter  were  made  by  Mix. 

This  contract,  though  formed  on  the  25th  of 
July,  1818,  between  General  J.  G.  Swift,  Chief  En- 
gineer, on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  Elijah 
Mix,  for  himself,  for  the  delivery  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  perches  of  stone,  at  the  Eip  Eaps,  in 
Hampton  Eoads,  was  soon  afterwards  divided  into 
four  parts,  as  will  be  shown  by  the  letters  of  Major 
Vajdeventer,  bearing  date  the  3d  and  7th  of  Au- 
gust, 1818,  in  the  manner  following :  One-fourth  part 
to  Mix,  one-fourth  part  to  Vandeventer,  one-fourth 
part  to  Jennings,  and  one-fourth  part  to  a  person 
whose  name  was  to  be  kept  secret. 

The  only  explanation  on  this  part  of  the  subject, 
which  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  committee  to  give, 
is  that  they  believed  the  erasures  and  excisions  in 
the  letters  of  the  3d  of  August,  1818,  and  the  17th 
of  October,  1820,  contained  the  words  of  "the  Gen- 
eral "  or  "  General  Swift,"  as,  at  the  time  of  writing 
them.  Major  Vandeventer  believed  General  Swift 
was  concerned  in  the  contract;  which  impression 
he  now  swears  was  made  by  the  representations  of 
Mix,  and  was  retained,  until  pending  the  investiga- 
tion in  1822,  when  the  General  made  oath  that  he 
never  had  been  interested  in  that  contract.  Mr. 
Jennings  also  swears,  that  he  was  informed  by  Mix 
that  Gen.  Swift  was  interested  in  his  contract. 
Mix  also  admits  that  he  might  have  told  Tandeven- 
ter  so. 

Immediately  after  this  contract  wag  closed,  a  bond 
was  given  for  the  fulfilment  of  its  conditions,  in  the 
sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  dated  the  5th  of 
August,  1818,  and  signed  by  Elijah  Mix,  George 
Cooper,  Samuel  Cooper,  and  James  Oakley.  Sealed 
and  delivered  in  presence  of  John  Martin  and  Simon 
Hillyer. 

To  which  is  attached  the  following  certificate  of 
the  Kecorder  of  New  Tork : 

"  The  sureties  having  been  by  me  duly  sworn,  I 
do  hereby  approve  of  them  as  good  and  suflicient. 

"  New  York,  5th  Aug.  1818.  K.  EIKEE." 

Upon  this  bond's  being  received  at  the  Engineer 
Department,  an  advance  of  .510,000  upon  the  con- 
tract was  made  to  Mix,  by  a  draft  upon  the  branch 
Bank  of  the  U.  States  at  New  York.  After  this 
period,  it  was  discovered  that  there  were  two  errors 
in  the  bond ;  first,  that  it  was  for  the  delivery  of 
one  hundred  thousand  perch  of  stone,  instead  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  which  the  contract 
he  had  never  seen  the  letter  in  question  since  he  i  called  for;  next,  that  the  name  of  George  Cooper 
wrote  it ;  that  Mix  never  had  been  to  see  him  at  the  was  placed  in  the  bond  as  one  of  the  contractors. 
Department  of  War  since  his  first  examination.  when  Mix  alone  was  the  contractor  _ 

Independently  of  the  established  infamy  of  Mix's  Some  time  after  the  date  of  this  bond,  it  was  can- 
character,  and  the  positive  denial  of  Major  Vande-  1  celled,  and  one  formed  to  smt  the  provisions  of  the 
venter  this  story  has  all  the  characteristics  of  a  fab-  ':  contract,  in  all  particulars,  and  was  forwarded  to  the 
rieation  Nothing  is  more  improbable,  than  that  i  Engineer  Department,  which  second  bond  was  dated 
Major  Vandeventer  should  have  placed  himself  com-  the  5th  of  August,  1818,  the  same  day  on  which  the 
pletely  in  the  power  of  an  enemv,who  was  using  ,  first  was  dated.  At  what  precise  period  thisbond 
every  effort  to  destroy  his  character ;  and,  if  he  had  ;  was  received  at  the  Engineer  Department,^  is  not 
ever  done  so,  he  would  rather  have  obtained  pos-  known,  but,  if  the  testimony  of  General  Swift  and 
session  of  the  letter,  and  destroyed  it,  than  have  left  j  Major  Vandeventer  is  correct,  it  must  have  been 
it  in  the  hands  of  his  enemy.just  so  far  mutilated  as  ,  early  in  the  Fall  of  1818. 


the  securities ;  and  General  Swift  swears,  that  the 
second  bond  was  lodged  in  the  Engineer  Depart- 
ment in  the  Fall  of  1818,  before  he  left  the  office  of 
Chief  Engineer. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  whole  of  Mix's 
testimony,  relative  to  the  execution  of  the  second 
bond,  in  1820,  is  wantonly  and  maliciously  false,  and 
intended  to  discredit  Vandeventer. 

The  last  piece  of  the  testimony  of  Elijah  Mix, 
upon  which  the  committee  deem  it  necessary  to 
pronounce  a  separate  and  specific  opinion,  is  the 
letter  of  Major  Vandeventer,  of  the  third  of  Au- 
gust, 1818,  with  the  accompanying  explanations. 
This  letter  was  produced  at  the  close  of  his  second 
examination,  after  he  had  repeatedly  stated  that  he 
had  no  other  letters  of  Vandeventer  in  his  posses- 
sion. The  letter  was  mutilated  in  several  places 
by  cutting  out  words ;  and  as  these  mutilations 
render  the  letter  unintelligible  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  committee  feel  it  their  duty  to  express  their 
opinion,  both  as  to  the  person  who  made  them,  and 
as  to  the  object  for  which  they  were  made.  They 
have  no  hefctation  in  saying  they  were  made  by 
Mix,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  suspicion  against 
Mr.  Calhoun,  and  that  he  is  not  to  be  credited  when 
he  says  that  it  was  done  by  Vandeventer.  That  the 
House  may  have  the  means  of  estimating  the  char- 
acter of  this  witness,  the  committee  have  thought 
it  expedient  to  state,  briefly  and  distinctly,  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  this  part  of  his  testimo- 
ny. Near  the  close  of  his  last  examination,  he 
voluntarily  stated  to  the  committee,  that,  since  his 
first  examination.  Major  Vandeventer  had  come  to 
him,  and  requested  to  know  whether  he  could  find 
the  letter  of  the  3d  of  August,  stating  that  he  de- 
sired permission  to  cut  out  or  erase  certain  words 
that  were  in  it ;  that  he  (Mix)  found  the  letter  the 
next  day,  and  carried  it  to  Vandeventer,  at  the 
Department  of  War,  who  requested  him  not  to 
speak  about  it  there,  for  that  they  were  watched,  and 
would  be  overheard,  and  proposed  to  go  to  the 
house  of  Mix  that  night,  to  converse  with  him  on 
the  subject;  that  Vandeventer  came  to  his  house, 
accordingly,  and  prevailed  upon  him,  by  importu- 
nity, to  permit  the  letter  to  bd  mutilated,  and  that 
it  was  mutilated  accordingly,  by  Vandeventer.  In 
answer  to  repeated  questions,  seeking  to  ascertain 
the  words  cut  out,  he  always  answered  that  he  did 
not  know  any  thing  of  them ;  yet  stated  that  the 
words  cut  out,  in  two  separate  places,  were,  he  be- 
lieved, the  same. 

Major  Vandeventer,  on  being  recalled,  stated  that 


to  excite  suspicion,  and  no  farther.  For  it  is  to  be 
remarked,  that  the  word  "  the  "  is  artfully  left  im- 
mediately preceding  two  or  three  of  the  excisions, 
with  the  view,  no  doubt,  of  making  the  impression 
that  the  word  "  Secretary  "  existed  in  the  space  cut 


The  sum  of  $10,000  was  drawn  from  the  treas- 
ury, it  is  supposed,  upon  a  verbal  requisition,  as 
there  is  nothing  written  upon  the  subject.  This, 
however,  previous  to  the  date  of  this  transaction, 
was  sometimes  the  case,  as  appears  from  the  testi- 
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(ion  of  the  SiLTctnrv  of  the  Department  of  War  to 
the  cornmiltefi,  dated  the  10th  day  of  February, 
Ks-iT. 

The  committee  think  it  further  necessary  to  state 
that  the  ecrlificate  of  the  Recorder  of  New  Yorlc, 
winch  was  attached  to  the  first  or  the  cancelled  bond, 
is  not  attached  to  the  second  or  now  bond,  but  that, 
wlien  a  copy  of  this  bond  was  sent  to  a  committee 
of  the  House,  in  the  year  lS'i2,  the  copy  of  the  cer- 
tificate of  the  old  was  attached  to  the  now  bond, 
and  certified  by  an  ofiieer  to  be  a  true  coiiy.  The 
manner  in  which  this  irregularity  happened,  is  ac- 
counted for  in  the  testimony  of  Captain  Smith.  It 
does  not  appear,  in  any  part  of  this  inquiry,  that 
the  United  States  sustained  any  injury,  although 
there  were  some  irregularities.  , 

After  talcing  all  the  testimony  which  could  be  had, 
calcuhited  to  throw  light  on  the  subject,  the  com- 
mittee feci  it  their  duty  to  state  to  the  House,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  evidence  warranting  a  belief,or 
that  tends  to  induce  even  the  slightest  suspicion,  that 
Mr.  Calhoun  was,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  con- 
cerned in  any  contract  made  with  the  Department 
of  AVar,  whilst  he  was  secretary  of  that  department, 
or  that  he  participated  in  the  profits  of  any  such 
contract,  or  that  he  connived  at  any  such  partici- 
pation in  any  of  his  subordinate  officers ;  and  that, 
in  their  opinion,  there  are  no  grounds  for  any  fur- 
ther proceedings. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Floyd,  the  above  paper 
■was  then  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  and  be 
printed. 

Mr.  Sauxdees,  of  North  Carolina,  moved 
that  the  piiper  referred  to  in  the  report  of  the 
committee,  as  containing  the  protest  of  Mr. 
MoDuPFiE,  on  the  behalf  of  Mr.  Oaliioun, 
against  certain  acts  of  the  committee,  be  now 
read. 

The  Speaker  replied,  that  the  motion  was 
not  in  order,  as  tlie  report  and  documents  had 
just  been  laid  upon  the  table  by  the  House,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed.  The  motion,  however, 
might  be  received  by  leave  of  the  llouse. 

The  question  being  put,  leave  was  granted 
for  the  motion  ;  and 

Mr.  Sadndees  renewed  his  motion. 

Mr.  Weight  opposed  the  reading  of  this 
document,  unless  the  other  documents  accom- 
panying the  report  were  read  also.  If  this 
were  read,  he  should  call  for  the  reading  of  all 
the  rest. 

Mr.  Satjmders  replied,  that,  should  the  gen- 
tleman do  so,  it  would  be  for  the  House  to 
say  whether  his  call  should  bo  complied  with. 

The  question  was  then  put  on  reading  the 
document,  embraced  by  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Saundees,  and  negatived — ayes  78,  nays  81. 

Mr.  FoESYTir  asked  leave  to  present  a  peti- 
tion which  had  reference  to  the  subject  now 
before  the  House. 

Leave  being  granted,  Mr.  F.  then  presented 
the  following  communication : 

To  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States. 

Washington,  Feb.  13, 1827. 
Sir :  I  cannot  but  express  my  regret,  that  the  Se- 
lect Committee  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives, 


appointed  on  the  Vice  President's  letter  of  the  20th 
of  December  last,  have  not  accompanied  their  report 
to  the  House  by  a  communication  of  mine,  of  the 
1st  instant,  explanatory  of  transactions,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  in- 
vestigation. Deeming  this  communication  as  neces- 
sary for  that  purpo.se,  I  herewith  transmit  it,  with 
its  accompanying  documents,  and  pray  that  it  may 
be  received  by  the  House,  and  placed  among  the 
papers  presented  by  the  committee,  connected  with 
this  investigation. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  perfect  respect,  your 
most  obedient  servant,  C.  VANDEVENTER. 

The  petition  was  read. 

Mr.  FoRSYTii  said  that,  in  presenting  this 
petition,  he  did  not  intend  to  give  any  state- 
ment of  his  own  sentiments  in  relation  to  the 
petitioner.  He  knew  nothing  about  the  testi- 
mony to  which  it  referred,  whether  of  an  in- 
culpatory or  of  an  exculpatory  character.  In 
presenting  it,  he  would  only  do  tojhis  person 
an  act  of  justice  which  he  would  W  willing  to 
perform  in  all  similar  cases.  He  concluded  his 
observations,  by  moving  that  the  petition  and 
accompanying  documents  be  laid  upon  the 
table  and  printed. 

Mr.  Beext  asked  for  a  division  of  the  mo- 
tion, and  that  the  question  be  first  taken  on 
laying  the  petition  on  the  table. 

The  question  was  so  divided  accordingly, 
and  the  House  ordered  the  petition  to  be  laid 
on  the  table. 

The  question  then  recurred  on  printing  the 
petition  and  document ;  and  on  this  question  a 
debate  arose,  in  which  Messrs.  WEionr,  Fok- 
SYTii,  Baeti.ett,  Claeke,  Stoees,  Hamilton, 
Weems,  Livikgston,  Floyd,  and  Beent  took 
part. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  printing  the 
memorial  of  Mr.  Vandeventer,  with  the  docu- 
ments accompanying  it,  and  decided  in  the  neg- 
ative, without  a  count. 

Commercial  Intercourse  with  Sweden. 

The  House,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Tomlinson, 
went  into  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state 
of  the  Union,  Mr.  Baetlett  in  the  chair,  on 
the  bill  to  exempt  Swedish  and  Norwegian  ves- 
sels and  cargoes  from  discriminating  duties. 

The  bill  was  read  by  sections. 

Mr.  FoESYTn  said  he  should  be  glad  to  know 
why  any  legislation  in  this  case  was  necessary, 
further  than  to  return  the  duties  that  had  al- 
ready been  paid  since  the  expiration  of  the 
treaty.  The  act  of  1824  placed  Swedish  vessels 
on  the  same  footing  with  our  own,  and  he 
could  not  see  what  more  was  necessary. 

Mr.  ToMLiNsoN  (Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Cdramerce)  said  that  the  committee  had 
considered  this  case  as  not  coming  within  the 
express  provisions  of  the  act  of  1824,  and  hence 
the  necessity  for  legislation.  The  treaty  with 
Sweden  had  expired  in  September  last,  and  on 
its  expiration,  the  discriminating  duties  sus- 
pended by  it  revived  of  course.  They  had  been 
abolished  by  the  treaty,  but,  when  that  treaty 
expired,  the  Government  of  Sweden,  through 
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its  Ohargu  des  Affaires  here,  had  informed  this 
Government  that  Sweden  would  continue  to 
observe  all  the  provisions  of  the  former  treaty 
till  a  new  treaty  could  be  formed.  The  act  of 
1824  was  prospective  ;  but  this  case  did  not 
fall  strictly  witliin  its  terms.  Hence,  the  sub- 
ject had  been  referred  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  the  consideration  of  Congress, 
under  the  belief,  it  is  presumed,  that  legislation 
was  necessary.  The  stipulations  of  the  treaty 
extended  to  the  colony  of  St.  Bartholomews, 
and  provided  that  there  should  be  a  reciprocity 
and  equality  of  duties  between  vessels  owned 
not  only  by  citizens  of  the  mother  country,  but 
also  by  the  naturalized  inhabitants  of  that  col- 
ony of  Sweden.  It  was  doubted  whether  the  act 
of  182-1:  embraced  this  case.  In  our  existing 
relations  with  another  Government,  in  respect 
to  the  colonial  trade,  it  was  important  that  this 
point  should  be  put  beyond  doubt,  and  that 
Swedish  vessels  from  the  island  of  St.  Barts 
should  be  admitted  into  the  United  States  free 
from  discriminating  dutie?,  in  order  to  secure 
to  our  vessels  a  like  privilege  in  that  island. 
As  Congress  was  in  session,  it  was,  by  the  com- 
mittee, deemed  expedient  that  the  suspending 
of  the  law  should  be  the  act  of  Congress,  rather 
than  the  act  of  the  Executive. 

Mr.  FoESYTii  said  he  was  entirely  satisfied  by 
the  explanation  of  the  gentleman  from  Connec- 
ticut, and  he  would  now  offer  an  amendment, 
in  the  form  of  a  new  section,  to  the  bill. 

"  Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  so  much 
of  the  act  concerning  navigation,  and  of  the  acta 
imposing  duties  of  tonnage  or  impost  on  vessels,  and 
articles  imported  in  vessels  into  the  United  States, 
as  are  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  kingdom  of  Den- 
marlc,  tlie  ratifications  whereof  were  exchanged  on 
the  10th  day  of  August,  1826,  shall  be,  from  and 
after  the  date  of  the  ratiScation  of  the  said  conven- 
tion, and  daring  the  continuance  thereof,  deemed 
and  talien  to  be  of  no  force  or  effect." 

The  President  of  the  United  States  had  sent 
to  the  House  two  other  treaties,  one  with  Den- 
mark, and  the  other  with  the  Kepublic  of  Cen- 
tral America.  These  treaties  stipulate  for  an 
alteration  in  the  Navigation  Laws  of  the  United 
States,  the  Laws  of  Tonnage  and  Imposts.  He 
did  not  see  that  the  Committee  of  Commerce 
presented  to  the  House  any  proposition  for 
an  act  of  legislation  on  this  subject,  and  yet 
both  of  these  treaties  were  now  in  a  course  of 
execution.  The  Navigation  Law  of  the  country 
was  openly  disregarded,  as  well  as  the  laws  im- 
posing discriminating  duties.  Now,  according 
to  a  solemn  decision  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  power  to  suspend  these  laws 
does  not  belong  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  He  cannot  alter  the  commercial  laws 
of  the  country,  imposing  duties  and  imposts, 
without  the  consent  of  this  House.  This  mat- 
ter had  long  since  been  solemnly  argued,  and 
definitively  settled.  If  the  amendment  which 
had  now  been  offered  should  be  adopted  by 


the  House,  he  would  then  offer  another,  for 
the  execution  of  the  other  treaty. 

The  question  was  now  taken  on  Mr.  Fon- 
stth's  amendment,  and  it  was  negatived  by  a 
large  majority. 

The  bill  was  then  ordered  to  a  third  reading. 


TTednesdat,  Pebmary  14. 
General  Appropriation  Bill — Tacubaya  Mis- 

•  don. 

On  motion  of  'Mr.  Cooii,  the  House  went  into 
Committee  of  the  "Whole,  Mr.  Lathkop  in  the 
chair,  on  the  bill  making  appropriations  for 
the  support  of  Government  for  the  year  1827. 

The  question  arising  on  agreeing  to  the  item 
appropriating  9,000  dollars  for  an  outfit  for  a 
Minister  to  succeed  Mr.  Anderson,  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Tacubaya — ■ 

Mr.  FoESTxn  asked  the  chairman  to  put  the 
question  on  filling  the  blank  in  the  clause  just 
read,  with  $0,000.  By  a  document  lying  on 
the  tables,  it  appeared  that  there  was  an  unex- 
pended balance  of  31,000  dollars  of  the  appro- 
priation of  the  last  year  of  50,000  dollars.  Mr. 
F.  supposed  an  outfit  had  been  paid  to  Mr.  Ser- 
geant, and  one  to  Mr.  Anderson.  The  pro- 
posed outfit  is  for  Mr.  Poinsett,  our  Minister  at 
Mexico.  The  fact  that  this  gentleman  had  been 
selected  for  this  mission,  had  been  stated  in 
the  public  papers.  We  have  just  appropriated 
the  sum  for  his  salary  as  Minister  to  Mexico, 
where  he  is  to  remain  Minister.  If  this  al- 
lowance of  a  full  outfit  is  to  be  made,  there  is 
a  suflicient  sum  at  the  discretion  of  the  Presi- 
dent for  its  payment.  The  unexpended  balance 
is  chargeable  with  9,000  dollars,  the  salary  of 
Mr.  Sergeant,  2,000  dollars  salary  of  Secretary 
of  Legation,  add  9,000  for  an  outfit  to  Mr. 
Poinsett,  and  there  is  still  a  balance  of  11,000 
dollars  of  the  sum  originally  appropriated.  It 
being  apparent  that  a  further  appropriation  of 
money  was  unnecessary,  Mr.  F.  was  at  a  loss  to 
understand  the  reason  of  the  insertion  of  this 
item  in  the  appropriation  biU.  It  might  be 
intended  to  procure  an  expression  of  tiie  opin- 
ion of  Congress  on  the  amount  of  the  outfit  to 
be  allowed,  or  on  the  policy  of  the  transfer  of 
our  Ministers  from  Panama  to  Tacubaya.  If 
either  object  was  contemplated,  Mr.  F.  was  un- 
willing to  legislate  to  afford  pretext  for  a  con- 
clusion, however  erroneous,  that  the  Represent- 
atives of  the  people  were  satisfied  with  the 
course  pursued. 

Of  the  amount  of  outfit,  the  President,  by 
the  act  of  1810,  was  authorized  to  determine. 
He  would  leave  him  to  exercise  this  power  on 
his  own  responsibility.  That  act  permits  a 
year's  salary  to  be  given  as  an  outfit — does  not 
require  it  to  be  given ;  the  President  may  give 
as  much  less  as  he  chooses — ^lie  cannot  give 
more.  In  the  present  case,  Mr.  F.  did  not 
think  that  a  full  allowance  'was  justifiable. 
Tacubaya  is  within  two  leagues  (six  miles)  of 
Mexico,  where  the  Minister  resides.  The  trav- 
elling thither,  and  temporary  short  residences, 
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as  ch-cumstuiicc's  might  rciiiiire,  ciuild  not  be 
nttoiided  with  sorioiis  inconveniences  or  groat 
cxiicnse.  lie  would  be  unwilling,  therefore, 
to  do  any  thing  by  whicli  the  public  should  be 
led  to  believe  tliat  we  thought  tiie  appropria- 
tion proper.  Yet,  if  tlie  President,  on  his  re- 
sponsibility, allowed  a  full  outfit,  Mr.  F.  cer- 
tainly would  not  make  it  hereafter  a  subject  of 
complaint. 

Mr.  WioKLiFFE  said  that  the  explanation  fur- 
nished by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  (Mr. 
Cook,)  had  not  satisfied  his  mind  that  it  was 
necessary  or  expedient  to  make  this  appropria- 
tion of  9,000  dollars,  for  an  outfit  to  Mr.  Poin- 
sett, who  is  associated  with  Mr.  Sergeant  in 
this  new  mission  at  Taoubaya. 

First,  it  is  not  necessary  to  appropriate  the 
money,  because  there  is  yet  left  unexpended 
enougli  of  the  40,000  dollars  appropriated  at 
the  last  session  of  Congress,  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Panama  mission.  If  you  will  al- 
low to  Mr.  Sergeant  his  whole  year's  salary  of 
$9,000  and  outfit  $9,000,  equal  to  $18,000 ;  to 
Mr.  Anderson  his  outfit,  $9,000  ;  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Legation,  $2,000— in  all,  $29,000  ;  there 
yet  remains  the  sum  of  11,000  dollars,  subject 
to  the  di-sposition  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Surely  this  sum  ought  to  be  sufficient 
to  pay  the  contingent  expenses  of  our  Minis- 
ters, and  Mr.  Poinsett's  extraordinary  expenses 
for  the  temporary  change  which  he  may  find 
it  necessary  to  make  during  the  session  of  this 
congress  of  nations. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  tells  us,  that  the 
balance  of  the  appropriation  of  40,000  dollars, 
made  at  the  last  session,  will  be  required  to  pay 
Mr.  Poinsett's  salary  as  Minister  associated 
with  Mr.  Sergeant  in  this  new  mission.  This 
certainly  is  not  correct.  By  the  previous  sec- 
tion in  this  bill,  we  have  appropriated  9,000 
dollars  for  the  salary  of  a  Minister  at  Mexico, 
who  is  Mr.  Poinsett.  Does  the  gentleman 
contemplate  the  payment  of  a  double  salary 
and  an  outfit  to  Mr.  Poinsett,  equal  to  27,000 
dollars  per  annum  ?  or  does  he  intend  the 
House  to  understand  that  the  President  will 
send  a  now  Minister  to  Mexico  ?  When  Mr. 
Anderson  was  appointed  to  the  Congress  at 
Panama,  he  Avas  still  regarded  as  the  Minister 
to  Colombia. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  (said  Mr.  "W.,)!  am,  in  the 
second  place,  against  the  expediency  of  allow- 
ing this  outfit  of  $9,000.  Mr.  Poinsett  has  been 
required  to  represent,  together  with  Mr.  Ser- 
geant, this  nation,  in  the  Congress  of  Tacubaya, 
a  distance  from  his  present  residence  of  mne 
miles,  and  you  propose  to  give  him,  by  this 
bill,  9,000  dollars  besides  his  salary  of  9,000 
dollars,  for  the  trouble,  expense,  and  inconven- 
ience ho  may  be  subjected  to,  by  a  travel  of 
nine  miles  ;  and  this  is  done  under  the  name  of 
an  outfit.  So  far  as  the  Minister  of  Mexico 
shall  be  subject  to  any  extraordinary  expense, 
I  am  willing  that  a  sufficient  snm  be  appropri- 
ated to  meet  that  expense,  if  the  11,000  dollars 
be  not  thought  equal  to  that  object. 


Mr.  FoitsYTn  admitted  that  he  had  erred  in 
stating  the  amount  of  last  year's  appropriation; 
it  was  $40,000,  and  not  $50,000,  as  has  been 
supposed.  This  did  not,  however,  affect  his 
argument,  which  was  founded,  not  on  the  sum 
appropriated,  but  on  the  unexpended  balance 
of  $31,000.  According  to  his  first  estimate 
there  was  a  balance  of  $11,000,  after  allowing 
full  outfit  to  ilr.  Poinsett;  as  Mr.  Sergeant's 
outfit,  and  Mr.  Anderson's,  were  yet  to  be  paid, 
the  surplus  would  bo  $2,000,  instead  of  $11,- 
000.  The  exact  balance  could  be  ascertained, 
without  an  examination  of  the  details  of  the 
estimate  from  the  Department  of  State,  or  the 
calculations  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means.  Mr.  F.  would  be  glad  to  see  them. 
By  way  of  retort  on  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois who  had  set  him  right  about  the  $40,000, 
he  would  correct  an  error  of  that  gentleman, 
affecting  the  result  of  his  own  calculation.  He 
had  charged  the  appropriation  of  the  last  year 
with  an  outfit  for  a  Secretary  of  Legation — 
Secretaries  of  Legations  receive  no  outfits. 

Mr.  F.  said  he  had  been  a.sked,  if  it  could  be 
intended  to  question  the  right  of  the  heirs  of 
Mr.  Anderson  to  the  amount  of  an  outfit.  Cer- 
tainly not.  Ilis  representatives  are  entitled  to 
it.  If  not  paid,  it  must  be  paid.  That  estima- 
ble man  performed  along  and  dangerous  jour- 
ney :  painful,  toilsome,  and  expensive.  He  fell 
a  victim  to  the  common  disease  of  the  climate 
into  which  he  was  sent  to  perform  public  ser- 
vice. Surely  these  circumstances  give  a  claim 
to  pecuniary  rewards,  as  great  as  any  which 
could  bo  argued  in  favor  of  his  nominal  asso- 
ciate in  the  mission — who  had  remained  amus- 
ing himself  in  Philadelphia  in  attending  to  his 
private  concerns — who  remained  at  home  while 
the  Congress  of  Panama  was  in  session,  and 
was  gone  to  look  for  it  when  it  is  at  an  end. 

Mr.  Cook  repeated  the  statement  he  had 
mado  when  last  up.  The  appropriation  grant- 
ed at  tlie  last  Congress,  was  $40,000.  Of  this 
STim,  30,000  dollars  was  required  for  outfit 
and  salary  for  one  year;  2,000  dollars  for  Sec- 
retary, and  2,000  for  contingencies,  absorbed 
that  sum.  The  Minister  appointed  had  now 
gone  to  his  post.  He  was  entitled  to  $9,000 
outfit,  and  to  his  salary ;  at  the  end  of  the  year 
$9,0U0  more.  The  Minister  at  Colombia  was 
to  receive  $9,000,  and  his  Secretary  $2,000; 
this  made  29,000  dollars.  The  heirs  of  Mr.  An- 
derson were  entitled  to  receive  his  salary  up 
to  the  time  of  his  death.  Another  Minister  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  him  was  entitled  to  his  sal- 
ary of  4;9,000.  This  absorbed  the  whole  sum 
already  appropriated.  The  question  now  was, 
whether  our  Minister  at  Mexico  should  have 
an  outfit  on  going  to  a  new  mission  at  Tacu- 
baya. The  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia,  seemed  to  proceed  on 
the  supposition  that  an  outfit  was  to  be  al- 
lowed much  in  the  same  manner  Avith  mileage. 
So  many  miles  travel,  so  much  outfit ;  but  the 
Government  did  not  proceed  on  this' principle 
— they  wished  the  diplomatic  services  should 
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te  performed  at  as  cheap  a  rate  as  comported 
•with  the  respect  due  to  a  public  representative 
of  the  nation.  In  securing  to  such  a  represent- 
ative the  means  of  appearing  with  respecta- 
bility, they  consulted  the  nation's  honor ;  and 
60  sensible  was  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  of 
the  propriety  of  this  principle,  that  he  had,  at 
the  last  session,  avowed  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
the  salaries  allowed  by  this  Government  to  their 
Ministers  abroad,  were  insufficient,  and  ought 
to  be  increased.  The  object  of  granting  an  out- 
fit was  to  enable  a  public  person,  who  repre- 
sented the  character  and  honor  of  his  country 
at  the  court  of  a  foreign  nation,  to  appear  there 
in  a  suitable  manner ;  and  to  do  this,  it  was 
indispensable  that  he  should  conform,  in  some 
degree,  to  the  ideas  and  habits  which  there 
prevailed.  Those  who  had  had  experience  on 
this  subject,  would  be  disposed  rather  to  say 
that  9,000  dollars  was  too  little  than  too  much 
for  this  purpose.  In  the  present  instance,  our 
Minister  at  Mexico  would  have  to  go  into  a 
wilderness  country,  where  no  conveniences  or 
accommodations  could  be  procured,  but  at  great 
expense.  When  there,  he  was  to  meet  the 
representatives  of  the  TJnited  Sovereignties  of 
the  southern  hemisphere.  Under  circumstan- 
ces like  these,  did  gentlemen  wish  that  the 
Minister  of  the  United  States  should  be  placed 
on  a  humbler  footing  than  those  with  whom 
he  was  to  associate  ?  If  they  did,  he  could  as- 
sure them,  and  so  could  any  one  who  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  high-toned  feelings  and  lofty 
character  of  our  Minister  at  Mexico,  that  he 
would  never  consent  to  degrade  his  country  in 
the  eyes  of  all  the  nations  of  the  South.  Was 
this  House  prepared  to  say  that  he  should  pre- 
sent himself  before  that  Congress  without  the 
means  of  appearing  respectable?  He  asked, 
especially,  the  personal  friends  of  Mr.  Poinsett, 
whether  they  would  consent  to  this !  If  they 
were  willing  to  send  him  penniless  on  such  an 
errand,  or  without  enough  scarce  to  pay  for  his 
board  and  lodging,  let  them  refuse  to  grant  the 
appropriation. 

Mr.  MoCoY  went  into  a  calculation  to  show 
that  there  must  be  a  balance  of  $11,000  still 
remaining,  out  of  the  $40,000  appropriated  for 
the  Panama  Mission,  at  the  last  session.  But 
whether  or  no,  he  could  see  no  great  propriety 
in  allowing  an  outflt  of  9,000  dollars  for  travel- 
ling the  distance  of  only  nine  miles,  to  attend 
"  a  new  court."  For  his  part,  he  never  before 
understood  that  there  was  to  be  any  "new 
court"  at  Tacuhaya,  or  that  travelling  nine 
miles  from  the  City  of  Mexico,  would  bring  the 
traveller  into  "  a  new  country." 

Mr.  iNG-nAJi  said,  if  there  be  any  one  point 
on  which  we  have  a  right  to  demand  of  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  to  give  us  mi- 
nute, accurate,  and  certain  information,  it  is  in 
those  matters  which  depend  on  calculation ; 
and  I  do  think,  said  he,  they  are  bound  to  sat- 
isfy the  House,  before  they  can  expect  support, 
that  their  calculations  are  correct ;  they  have 
been  called  upon  again  and  again  to  furnish  the 


items  of  expenditure  charged  on  the  fund  of 
$40,000  appropriated  last  year,  and  yet  no 
member  seems  to  understand  from  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means  what  those  items 
are ;  the  calculation  must  certainly  be  very 
simple,  not  involving  the  slightest  difficulty, 
and  yet  it  is  not  given.  We  appropriated  last 
year  40,000  dollars — out  of  this  the  following 
items  are  to  be  paid : 


fr.  Sergeant's  salary  and  outfit, 
r.  Anderson's  outfit, 
Secretary's  salary, 
Contingencies, 


Which  leaves  a  balance  of 


$18,000 
9,000 
2,000 
2,000 

§31,000 
9,000 

$40,000 


We  have  been  told  that  Mr.  Anderson's  sal- 
ary as  Minister  to  Colombia  is  chargeable  on 
this  fund,  but  we  find  that  provided  for  in  the 
general  appropriation  bill. 

If,  as  it  would  seem,  the  President  has  at  his 
disposal  an  unexpended  balance  of  9,000  dol- 
lars of  the  appropriations  of  the  last  year,  why 
is  it  necessary  to  give  an  additional  sum.  We 
ought  not  to  put  at  the  discretion  of  any  offi- 
cer a  larger  sum  than  the  public  services  re- 
quire ;  and  if  we  look  back  into  the  history  of 
allowances  for  public  Ministers,  we  shall  find 
some  of  a  very  extraordinary  character,  which 
will  furnish  good  cause  for  scrutinizing  these 
appropriations  hereafter,  and  confining  them  to 
specific  objects.  The  law  fixing  the  compensa- 
tion of  public  Ministers  declares  that  the  salary 
shall  be  9,000  dollars  a  year,  and  that  the 
outfit  shall  not  exceed  one  year's  salary,  which 
shall  be  "  as  a  compensation  for  all  his  personal 
services  and  expenses ;"  the  outfit  is  placed  at 
the  discretion  of  the  President,  and  it  has  sev- 
eral times  happened  that  when  a  Minister  was 
sent  on  a  special  mission,  the  President  had 
agreed  to  allow  him  his  personal  expenses,  not 
to  exceed  an  outfit ;  but  in  no  case  that  has 
come  under  my  notice,  has  an  outfit  been  al- 
lowed, and  personal  expenses  in  addition,  un- 
til the  Ghent  Mission.  There  is  a  class  of  ex- 
penses, called  contingencies,  of  foreign  mis- 
sions, which  is  always  allowed  under  a,ppro- 
priations  for  that  purpose ;  these  are  for  mes- 
sengers to  carry  despatches,  stationery,  postage, 
newspapers,  &c.,  to  which  has  latterly  been 
added,  office  rent;  but,  as  the  law  gives  the 
salary  and  outfit  in  full  "  compensation  for  aU 
personal  services  and  expenses,"  it  must  be  a 
strained  construction  of  it  that  would  ad- 
mit all  the  personal  expenses  of  a  Minister  to 
be  paid  under  the  head  of  contingencies,  after 
he  had  been  allowed  a  full  outfit  and  salary. 

Mr.  Cook  replied,  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  thought  that  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means  had  not  done  their  duty,  and 
had  omitted  to  give  that  particular  information 
which  the  House  had  a  right  to  demand.  Ho 
denied  the  charge.    The  Committee  of  Ways 
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and  Means  had  done  its  duty.  It  had  mado  a 
particular  statement,  and  it  liad  stated  the 
truth.  The  gentleman  and  his  friends  had  the 
error  on  their  own  side  of  the  House.  They 
all  went  on  the  supposition  that  the  salary  of 
Mr.  Andei'son  was  paid  out  of  the  hist  year's 
appropriation ;  and  that  the  salai'y  of  his  suc- 
cessor might  be  used  to  pay  the  present  outfit. 
The  ground  the  committee  went  on  was,  that 
money,  appropriated  for  a  salary,  might  not  ho 
touched  for  any  other  use.  If  Mr.  Poinsett 
shall  accept  his  appointment  at  Tacuhaya,  he 
cannot  touch  his  salary  as  Minister  to  Mexico. 
The  whole  must  be  paid  out  of  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  present  year.  lie  did  not  see  how 
calculations  could  bo  plainer  than  those  which 
had  been  presented  to  the  House ;  and  gentle- 
men, especially  when  they  themselves  were 
mistaken,  should  at  least  he  temperate  in  their 
manner.  The  appropriation  for  salaries  was  a 
specific  appropriation,  and  was  not  left  to  be 
abused  by  the  Executive  at  his  discretion. 

Mr.  McCoy  remarked  that  this  was  mere 
matter  of  opinion.  He  thought  the  gentleman 
might  satisfy  the  House,  if  he  would  show  out 
of  what  fund  the  salary  of  Mr.  Anderson  was 
to  be  paid.  As  to  Mr.  Sergeant's  salary,  it  did 
not  commence  till  October  last. 

Mr.  MoDuFFiE  said,  that  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  had  stated,  as  the  question,  that  which 
was  not  before  the  House.  The  question  was, 
whether  the  House  should  make  the  appropri- 
ation before  the  President  of  the  United  States 
could  be  allowed  to  pay  Mr.  Poinsett,  or  whether 
there  must  be  authority  of  law  before  he  could 
be  paid  ?  The  present  appropriation,  it  would 
lie  recollected,  did  not  come  under  the  general 
law  of  outfits. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  agreeing  to 
the  appropriation,  and  decided  in  the  aflirma- 
tive — ayes  71,  noes  C7;  when  the  committee 
rose  and  reported. 


TntiESDAT,  February  15. 
The  Mission  to  Tacubaya. 

The  House  then  proceeded  to  the  unfinished 
business  of  yesterday  ;  being  the  appropriation 
of  9,000  dollars  for  an  outfit  to  the  Minister  to 
succeed  Mr.  Anderson  at  the  Congress  of  Tuca- 
baya. 

Mr.  Caeson  said  ho  was  opposed  to  the 
Panama  Mission  at  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
and  had  seen  nothing  to  diminish  his  objections 
to  it,  but  much  to  increase  them.  The  policy 
of  the  measure  was  not  now  under  discussion, 
but  it  came  before  us  again  on  a  proposition  to 
appropriate  $9,000  for  an  outfit  to  the  Minister 
appointed  to  go  from  the  City  of  Mexico  to  the 
village  of  Tacubaya ;  in  other  words,  to  give  a 
gentleman  |9,000  for  travelling  about  nine 
miles,  who,  at  the  same  time,  would  be  under 
pay  at  the  rate  of  $9,000  per  annum.  I 
am  against  the  appropriation.  Tliis  mission 
has  cost  us  enough  already.    Forty  thousand 


dollars  were  appropriated  at  the  last  session, 
and  the  present  sum  is  to  be  in  addition  to 
that.  Besides  that,  the  sloop  of  war  Hornet 
has  been  fitted  out  to  carry  Mr.  Sergeant  to 
Vera  Cruz,  who  had  already  been  paid  $9,000 
to  curry  himself;  and  men  acquainted  with 
naval  atfairs  say,  that  the  expense  of  fitting  up 
this  vessel,  and  keeping  her  at  sea  the  length 
of  time  necessary  to  carry  out  Mr.  Sergeant 
and  return,  caimot  be  less  than  from  $30,000 
to  $.jU,000.  Here,  then,  is  nearly  $100,000 
already  expended  on  this  abortive  mission, 
which  is  enough,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  wasted 
on  one  of  the  idlest  projects  that  over  was  con- 
ceived. So  much  for  the  expense ;  but  I  wish 
to  'remark  upon  the  strange  inconsistency 
which  I  have  witnessed  upon  this  subject,  in 
the  short  space  of  two  sessions,  from  the  lead- 
ing supporters  of  this  measure.  At  the  last 
session,  when  certain  movements  were  made 
in  this  House  to  stimulate  the  tardy  dehbera- 
tions  of  the  Senate,  and  a  call  was  made  upon 
the  President  for  certain  information,  gentle- 
men said  the  information  was  indispensable  to 
enable  us  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  the  ap- 
jiropriation ;  now,  the  same  gentlemen  hold 
us  bound  to  vote  the  appropriations  without 
the  least  exercise  of  judgment  on  our  part. 
They  say  the  President  and  Senate  have  in- 
stituted the  mission,  and  that  we,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  are  bound  to  vote  the 
money  to  carry  it  into  effect.  As  one  of  these 
representatives,  I  protest  against  such  doctrines. 
We  are  the  peculiar,  and  I  might  say,  the  ex- 
clusive representatives  of  the  people  in  matters 
of  revenue.  Money  bUls  must  originate  in  this 
House.  Every  new  tax  must  have  its  origin 
here ;  but  what  would  become  of  this  right  to 
originate  taxes  and  money  bills,  if  we  are 
bound  to  raise  all  the  money  which  the  Presi- 
dent and  Senate  may  think  proper  to  demand? 
Certainly  we  should  have  no  option.  We  should 
no  longer  be  voluntary  agents,  to  raise  money 
or  not,  according  to  our  own  judgment,  but 
mere  machines  in  the  hands  of  the  President 
and  Senate,  to  be  worked  at  their  pleasure. 
Sir,  I  dislike  the  manner  of  carrying  on  this 
mission  as  much  as  the  mission  itsel£  Wo  all 
remember  the  loud  complaints  of  the  President 
and  all  his  advocates,  because  the  Senate  took 
time  to  deliberate  last  AVinter.  We  were  then 
instructed  to  believe  that  the  most  calamitous 
consequences  would  result,  if  the  mission  did 
not  depart  forthwith ;  yet,  when  it  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Senate,  and  $40,000  voted  by  us, 
and  a  ship  of  war  prepared  at  a  great  cost,  the 
mission  lingered  at  home  for  seven  or  eight 
months,  and  two  of  its  members  engaged  in 
important  elections  as  the  Administration  candi- 
dates. One,  unhappily,  lost  his  life  by  being 
ordered  to  a  sickly  place  to  wait  for  his  col- 
league, which  colleague  was  electioneering, 
not  for  the  Congress  at  Panama,  but  for  the 
Congress  at  Washington  city ;  and  when  this 
election  was  lost,  then,  and  not  till  then,  was 
he  ordered  to  depart.    We  are  informed,  that 
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one  of  these  gentlemea  did  not  receive  his 
salary  till  near  the  time  of  his  departing,  but 
it  is  admitted  that  the  other  did.  Yes,  sir,  it 
is  admitted  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Panama 
Mission  was  receiving  his  $2,000  a-year,  while 
engaged  in  an  active  canvass  in  New  York,  as 
the  administration  candidate  for  Governor  of 
that  State.  But,  sir,  where  is  the  invitation 
to  this  Congress  at  Tacubaya  ?  Mr.  Poinsett, 
in  his  despatch  to  the  Government,  presented 
among  our  documents,  and  now  on  our  tables, 
tells  us,  that  by  the  Treaty  of  Union,  League, 
and  Perpetual  Confederation,  signed  at  Panama, 
new  invitations  were  to  be  given  to  the  neu- 
tral and  friendly  powers,  to  send  Ministers  to 
Tacubaya.  The  Confederacy  of  course  were  to 
send  without  invitations.  Now,  sir,  we  have 
had  no  such  invitation ;  and  if  we  are  to  be 
considered  as  neutral  and  friendly,  we  ought 
to  have  it ;  if  as  a  confederate,  the  people  of 
the  United  States  ought  to  know  it.  It  would 
be  a  pity  that  our  Minister,  in  his  laced  coat 
and  waving  plumes,  should  be  told  that  he  had 
no  invitation,  and  must  retire. 

I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  are  not  invited 
to  this  new  Congress,  and  I  think  it  probable 
that  the  Congress  itself  will  never  be  found. 
Look  at  the  changes  which  are  going  on  in 
South  America.  Two  of  the  republics  which 
invited  us  a  year  ago,  have  ceased  to  exist  as 
such.  Colombia  and  Upper  Peru  have  lost 
their  constitutions,  their  form  of  government, 
and  one  of  them  its  very  name.  Bolivar  com- 
mands them,  and  it  is  immaterial  by  what  title, 
whether  liberator,  or  dictator,  or  imperator; 
he  is,  in  fact,  the  king  of  Colombia  and  Pern, 
and  more  absolute  than  any  monarch  in  Eu- 
rope. It  was  with  this  man  that  the  project 
of  a  Congress  at  Panama  originated,  and  with 
a  change  of  destiny  in  him  the  project  may  die. 
Why  not  wait  for  the  promised  invitation  ? 
Why  not  wait  for  the  result  of  Bolivar's  opera- 
tions against  the  freedom  of  his  country? 
Why  this  haste,  after  so  much  delay?  Sir,  I 
see  nothing  but  waste  and  folly  in  this  mission. 
Every  step  is  a  new  expense.  Not  less  than 
four  outfits  of  $9,000  each  to  be  paid,  and,  as 
Mr.  Poinsett  vacates  his  present  appointment 
to  receive  another,  he,  or  his  successor,  will 
be  entitled  to  another  on  repairing  to  Mexico. 
I  trust  that  some  friend  of  the  President  will 
be  able  to  show  that  there  is  some  object  in 
this  expenditure  of  $100,000.  I  call  upon 
them  to  show  how  the  people  are  benefited  by 
it  to  the  amount  of  one  cent. 

Mr.  Bbent  said  he  had  risen  for  the  pur- 
pose of  correcting  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina,  (Mr.  Oabsos-.)  That  gentleman  had 
said  that  the  Government  had  been  at  the 
expense  of  fitting  out  a  public  vessel  to  carry 
out  Mr.  Sergeant  to  Vera  Cruz,  and  that  the 
cost  of  this  expedition  could  not  be  less  than 
fi-om  thirty  to  forty  thousand  dollars.  Now, 
if  the  gentleman  would  take  the  trouble  of 
looking  at  the  documents  from  the  Navy  De- 
partment, he  would  see  that  no  vessel  was  fitted 
Vol.  IX.— 28 


out  for  this  purpose.  The  vessel  employed  was 
already  in  the  service ;  her  cruising  ground 
was  in  those  seas ;  and  all  that  was  done  was 
to  require  the  commander  to  touch  at  Yera 
Cruz,  and  land  the  Minister. 

[Mr.  Caeson  admitted  that  he  might  have 
been  incorrect  as  to  the  particulars  of  this 
subject.  It  would  be  remembered  that  he  had 
expressly  said,  his  information  respecting  it 
was  derived  from  others.] 
'■  Mr.  Bebnt  went  on  to  state,  that  the  gentle- 
man was  incorrect  in  another  respect.  He  had 
said  that  he  considered  it  necessary  to  state  to 
the  people  the  great  expenses  to  which  the 
President  had  run  the  nation  by  not  sending 
the  Ministers  in  proper  time  to  the  Congress 
of  Panama.  The  gentleman  ought  to  remem- 
ber, that  it  was  the  persevering  opposition  of 
himself  and  others  who  acted  with  him,  that 
was  the  cause  of  this  delay.  They  had  tram- 
melled the  President,  and  had  kept  on  opposing 
and  discussing  the  measure,  until  at  length 
the  Congress  of  Panama  had  adjourned.  It 
adjourned  to  meet  at  Tacubaya,  and  to  what 
place  could  the  Ministers  have  been  sent, 
sooner  than  the  President  did  send  them! 
The  fault  must  rest  with  the  gentleman  and  his 
friends,  if  the  country  suffered  any  injury  from 
the  delay.  It  could  not  be  charged  on  the  Ad- 
ministration. As  applied  to  them,  the  gentleman 
himself  could  not  but  know  that  the  accusation 
was  unfounded,  and  this  the  nation  knew  also. 
Mr.  BuEGES  said  he  did  not  often  call  on  the 
patience  of  the  House,  and  he  hoped,  therefore, 
they  would  the  more  readily  give  him  their 
attention.  I  will  not  long  detain  you,  sir,  (said 
Mr.  B.,)  for  our  time  is  too  important  to  be  con- 
sumed in  protracted  debate.  The  question 
before  the  House  is,  ShaU  the  blank  in  thiS'biU 
of  appropriation  be  filled  with  nine  thousand 
dollars  ?  The  object  of  placing  this  money  at 
the  disposal  of  the  President,  is,  to  enable  him 
to  compensate  Mr.  Poinsett,  now  Minister  re- 
siding at  Mexico,  for  new  expenditure  in  the 
new  services  allotted  to  him,  as  Minister  to  the 
Congress  of  American  nations  about  to  assem- 
ble at  Tacubaya.  He  will  continue  to  hold  his 
station  of  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  Mexico, 
and  perform  the  duties  of  Ambassador  to  this 
Congress,  in  addition  to  those  of  that  station. 
He  fills  a  place  made  vacant  by  a  Providential 
dispensation,  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Anderson, 
late  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  this  nation  to 
the  Kepublic  of  Colombia,  and  Diplomatic 
Minister  from  these  United  States  to  this  same 
Congress  of  Panama.  Mr.  Sergeant  is  col- 
league with  him  in  this  important  mission. 
This  last  gentleman  receives  an  outfit  of  nine 
thousand  doUai-s,  with  a  like  sum  for  his  per 
annum  salary.  Mr.  Anderson  had  the  same  outfit 
and  the  same  salary ;  for,  although  he  l(fst  his  life 
before  the  close  of  the  year,  yet  it  is  presumed 
that  as  he  had  entered  on  his  mission,  and  died 
in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  these  sums 
will  be  paid  to  his  family.  The  Secretary  of 
Legation,  Mr.  Rochester,  has  entered  upon  ser- 
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vice  in  tliis  mission,  and  his  salary  will  be  a 
charge  on  the  appropriation  of  last  year.  The 
honorable  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has 
objected  to  the  filling  this  blank  with  this  or 
any  other  sum,  because  tlie  mission  is  useless, 
and  will,  as  it  already  has,  lead  to  a  great  ex- 
penditure of  the  people's  money.  This  ques- 
tion is  not  now  before  the  House;  for  the 
Executive  branch  of  the  Government  deter- 
mined, last  year,  and  the  people  were  highly 
gratified  with  the  determination,  to  send  this 
mission ;  and  this  House,  in  aid  of  that  deter- 
mination, voted  to  appropriate  the  sum  of  forty 
thousand  dollars,  on  account  of  this  mission. 
The  only  question  is,  therefore,  has  this  appro- 
priation been  exhausted  ?  and  if  it  has  not,  can 
the  Executive  convert  that  unexpended  balance 
to  the  furnishing  Mr.  Poinsett  ?  or  must  there 
be  a  new  appropriation  for  this  new  purpose  ? 

This  fund  is  already  charged  with  two  outfits 
of  nine  thousand  dollars  each ;  two  salaries  of 
like  amount ;  together  with  the  salary  of  the 
Secretary  of  Legation,  two  thousand  dollars ; 
leaving  only  a  sum  equal  to  this  last  item  to 
cover  all  contingent  expenses  of  this  mission. 
These  expenses  have  been  always  charged  by 
our  foreign  Ministers;  and  the  Government 
have,  from  its  commencement,  always  allowed 
and  paid  them.  They  have,  for  each  Minister, 
amounted  to  about  one  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars  a  year.  No  part  of  the  appropriation 
of  last  year,  therefore,  remains  unexpended. 
For,  although  thirty  thousand  dollars  are  now 
in  the  treasury,*  being  part  of  that  fund,  yet 
the  whole  is  due  to  those  who  have  been  em- 
ployed in  that  mission.  If,  however,  it  were 
all  there,  it  has  been  clearly  shown  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina,  (Mr.  McDnFFiB,) 
that  the  Executive  could  not  apply  it  to  this 
purpose,  nor  meet  this  new  expenditure,  with- 
out a  new  appropriation  for  this  purpose :  for, 
if  no  money  can  bo  paid  for  any  purpose,  with- 
out an  appropriation  by  law,  much  less  can 
money,  appropriated  to  one  purpose,  be,  by  the 
Executive,  diverted  from  that  purpose,  and 
converted  to  another.  The  appropriation  of 
last  year  was  made  to  cover  the  contingent 
expenditures,  the  outfits,  and  salaries,  of  Mr. 
Sergeant,  Mr.  Anderson,  and  their  Secretary 
of  Legation.  If,  therefore,  Mr.  Poinsett,  the 
new  Ambassador  to  this  Congress,  be  paid  at 
all,  it  must  be  by  a  new  appropriation. 

Mr.  OAEsoif  rose  again,  to  reply  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana,  (Mr.  Bhext.)  He  said, 
that  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  had  under- 
taken to  correct  him  on  matters  of  fact,  and 
had  proved  his  own  want  of  knowledge  in  the 
attempt.  He  had  ventured  an  excuse  for  the 
Administration  in  not  sending  out  the  Panama 
Mission  enuring  the  last  summer,  and  attributed 
the  delay  to  the  opposition,  who  had  consumed 
the  time  in  debate.  But  such  was  not  the  fact. 
The  Panama  Congress  did  not  meet  until  the 
22d  of  June,  and  the  mission  had  been  sanctioned 
by  the  Senate  as  early  as  the  middle  of  March, 
and  the  appropriations  were  made  in  April,  and 


might  have  been  made  earlier,  if  the  time  of  the 
House  had  not  been  consumed  by  the  supporters 
of  the  Administration  in  lauding  the  measure, 
and  waiting  for  the  President's  labored  reply  to 
the  Senate,  which  fell  dead-born  from  his  mouth. 
There  was  time  enough  for  the  Ministers  to 
have  got  to  Panama  at  the  opening  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  certainly  before  the  treaties  were 
signed,  which    was  done   late  in    July.    But 
they  neither  got  there,  nor  attempted  to  get 
there.     They    never   started.     They    did   not 
know  whether  they  had  time  enough  or  not. 
They  remained  in  this  country,  and  went  to 
electioneering;  and    it  does  not  become  the 
President,  or  his  supporters,  to  say  they  had 
not  time  to  go  there,  when  they  made  no  at- 
tempt to  use  the  time  which  lay  upon  their 
hands.    If  Mr.  Sergeant  had  been  elected  to 
Congi-ess,  and  Mr.  Rochester  Governor  of  New 
York,  they  would  not  have  gone  at  all :  for  the 
offices  would  have  been  double  and  incompati- 
ble, and  to  hold  botli  would  have  been  unconsti- 
tutional.   The  fact  of  being  candidates,  and  of 
waiting  until  the  elections  were  over,  and  them- 
selves defeated,  proves  that  they  would  not  have 
gone  if  they  had  been  elected;  and  further  proves, 
that  they  waited  for  the  elections  to  be  over, 
and  not  for  the  Opposition  to  cease  speaking. 
The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  has  undertaken 
to  set  me  right  about  the  voyage  of  the  Hornet, 
and  the  expense  of  sending  her  to  Vera  Cruz 
with  Mr.  Sergeant.     Unhappily  for  himself,  he 
has  missed  the  facts  in  both  attempts  to  correct 
me.     I  asserted,  that  the  Hornet  went  to  Vera 
Cruz,  and  returned  to  the  United  States :  he  al- 
leges, that  she  merely  touched  at  Vera  Crnz  and 
continued  her  voyage  according  to  her  original 
destination.    Such  a  peremptory  statement  call- 
ed upon  me  for  a  re-examination  of  the  grounds 
of  my  knowledge,  and  I  now  re-aflSrm  what  I 
first  said.    The  Hornet  did  not  proceed  from 
Vera  Cruz  npon  any  other  voyage.    She  re- 
turned  direct  to  Norfolk,  having  been  fitted 
out  and  sent  to  sea  for  the  sole  purpose  of  carry- 
ing Mr.  Sergeant  to  Vera  Cruz,  who  bad  been 
previously  paid  9,000  dollars  outfit   to  carry 
himself  there,  and  was  under  pay  at  the  rate 
of  9,000  dollars  per  annum.   The  expense  of  this 
naval  transportation  is  to  me  unknown.    The 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  undertakes  to  con- 
trovert my  statement  of  it ;  but  after  the  proofs 
of  fallibility  which  he  has  given  in  other  partic- 
ulars, it  is  not  for  me  to  yield  any  thing  to  him 
in  this  instance.     My  statement  is  bottomed 
upon  the  opinions  of  naval  men,  and  old  mem- 
bers, who  believed  that  an  expense  of  from 
$30,000  to  $50,000  must  have  been  incurred  in 
sending  the  Hornet  upon  this  service.    I  return, 
then,  to  my  first  assertion,  that  this  abortive 
mission  has  cost  the  United  States  nearly  100,- 

000  dollars,  and  cannot  bring  them  one  cent's 
worth  of  benefit  in  return!  And  ami  to  be  con- 
tradicted for  telling  the  people  these  things?  Am 

1  to  be  denounced  for  exposing  to  their  view 
such  a  profiigate  waste  of  their  money  ?  Am  I  to 
be  called  a  "  factious  oppositionist"  because  I 
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will  not  vote  these  enormous  sums !  I  have  read 
such  denunciations,  and  I  despise  them.  They 
will  not  prevent  me  from  doing  my  duty;  they 
will  not  prevent  me  from  looking  into  the  meas- 
ures of  the  Administration ;  they  will  not  pre- 
vent me  from  holding  up  to  the  indi<;nation  of 
the  people  a  vain,  fantastic,  ridiculous,  and 
abortive  mission,  which  has  cost  them  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars! 

Mr.  Beent  said  he  was  sorry  any  misunder- 
standing should  have  occurred  as  to  facts.  The 
gentleman  must  have  misunderstood  him :  for 
he  w^ould  not  suppose  he  wished  to  misrepresent 
him.  He  had  not  stated  that  the  Congress  of 
Panama  had  adjourned  during  the  period  of  the 
discussion  in  this  house,  hut  only  that  the  dis- 
cussion had  produced  a  delay  which  prevented 
our  Ministers  from  attending  that  Congress. 
The  Congress  at  Panama  adjourned  to  Tacubaya 
during  tlie  Summer.  The  Executive  already 
knew  that  it  was  so  to  adjourn  when  the  bill 
passed  this  House  providing  for  the  mission. 
As  to  the  Hornet,  the  i-oport  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  would  show  that  that  vessel  was 
already  in  commission  and  under  cruizing  or- 
ders. 

Mr.  DwiGHT  said,  that  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means,  in  making  the  report  of  an  outfit 
for  the  Minister  to  Tacubaya,  had  been  govern- 
ed by  no  otiier  considerations  than  those  of  the 
duty  they  owed  the  country  in  supporting  its 
important  diplomatic  relations  abroad,  and  this 
implied  an  obligation  on  their  part  to  the  House, 
to  explain  the  necessity  of  the  intended  ap- 
propriation, and  tlie  consequences,  should  the 
appropriation  be  refused  to  that  mission,  which 
had  so  recently  received  the  sanction  of  the 
other  branch  of  the  Legislature. 

It  was  a  mistake  in  gentlemen  to  suppose 
that  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  felt  any 
other  anxiety  on  the  subject  than  that  which 
resulted  from  a  desire  to  fulfil  its  own  duty  in 
presenting  the  question  to  the  House.  When 
they  had  presented  to  the  House  the  informa- 
tion upon  which  it  was  required  to  act,  they 
had  done  all  that  could  be  required  of  them, 
and  the  action  of  the  House  upon  that  informa- 
tion would,  and  ought  to  be,  entirely  satisfac- 
tory to  them.  Ho  would  observe,  however, 
that  at  the  time  the  specific  sum  now  in  the  bill 
was  recommended  by  the  committee  as  an  out- 
fit to  the  Minister  to  Tacubaya,  neither  the 
committee  nor  the  House  could  have  known 
that  the  gentleman  who  then  represented  this 
country  at  the  court  of  Mexico  would  be  re- 
quired to  represent  it  also  at  the  Congress  of 
Tacubaya.  The  President  had  thought  proper 
to  nominate  that  gentleman;  the  Senate  had 
confirmed  the  nomination;  and,  so  far  from 
this  being  bad  economy,  as  some  gentlemen 
seemed  to  suppose,  it  was  apparent  that  if  any 
gentleman  now  in  the  country  had  been  nomi- 
nated, we  should  be  called  upon  to  appropriate 
for  this  object  18,000  dollars,  instead  of  the 
outfit  proposed.  The  present  Minister  could 
only  receive  one  year's  salary  for  his  services  , 


on  both  the  missions,  whereas  any  other  per- 
son would  have  been  entitled  to  a  salary  and 
an  outfit.  Gentlemen,  then,  he  was  persuaded, 
would  see  in  the  proposed  arrangement,  that 
just  regard  to  a  wise  and  frugal  expenditure  of 
the  public  money,  which  some  had  unjustly 
suggested  the  absence  of. 

In  reference  to  the  unexpended  appropriation 
of  last  year,  he  insisted  that  gentlemen  who 
had  alluded  to  that,  as  a  fund  out  of  which  the 
jfresent  outfit  could  be  taken,  were  entirely  mis- 
taken, both  as  to  the  balance  of  the  fund  itself, 
and  the  operation  of  law  in  regard  to  that  fund. 
It  was  true  that  forty  thousand  dollars  had 
been  appropriated  at  the  last  session,  for  the 
mission  to  Panama,  and  that  the  Congress  at 
Tacubaya  was  but  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the 
Ministers  to  the  former  one. 

But  gentlemen  could,  for  themselves,  consult 
the  provisions  of  the  appropriating  act  of  1824, 
and  they  would  see  that  the  sum  therein  appro- 
priated, was  set  apart  to  the  particular  objects 
enumerated  in  the  act.  There  were  two  out- 
fits and  two  salaries,  each  of  $9,000,  making 

$36,000 

2,000 

-      2,000 


Salary  of  Secretary, 
ContiDgeut  sum, 


Making        $40,000 

Now,  if  it  should  appear  that  no  outfit  re- 
mained of  that  appropriation,  out  of  which  the 
present  sum  could  be  paid,  gentlemen  must  ad- 
mit the  propriety  of  the  present  appropriation, 
or  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  denying  alto- 
gether the  expediency  of  giving  to  Mr.  Poinsett 
any  additional  compensation  for  the  new  and 
arduous  duties  imposed  upon  him  by  this  addi- 
tional mission.  Does  any  outfit  remain  of  that 
appropriation,  he  would  ask  ?  An  outfit  and 
salary  had  been  paid  to  Mr.  Sergeant ;  and  un- 
less gentlemen  would  be  guilty  of  refusing  to 
Mr.  Anderson,  or  his  heirs,  just  compensation 
for  his  efibrts  to  make  the  journey  from  Colom- 
bia to  Panama,  in  which  he  sacrificed  his  for- 
tune, his  health,  and  finally  his  life,  they  can- 
not protend  there  is  any  thing  left  of  that  ap- 
propriation out  of  which  this  outfit  can  be  paid. 
He  need  not  remind  gentlemen  that  the  law 
forbids  money  appropriated  to  one  object  to  be 
diverted  to  another.  This  was  a  salutary  prin- 
ciple ;  and  if  any  thing  remained  of  the  appro- 
priation alluded  to,  it  would  pass  to  the  surplus 
fund.  If  any  thing  does  remain,  it  must  be  a 
part  of  that  which  was  appropriated  for  a  sal- 
ary, and  cannot  now  be  taken  for  an  outfit. 
He  assumed  that  Mr.  Anderson  was  paid  his 
outfit ;  if  not,  it  can  make  no  difference,  as  he 
was  unquestionably  entitled  to  it,  and  it  may 
be  claimed  by  his  heirs  or  legal  representatives. 

Mr.  Williams,  of  North  Carolina,  said  he 
never  was  in  the  habit  of  opposing  appropria- 
tions which  he  considered  necessary  to  the  due 
administration  of  public  affairs ;  but  he  could 
not  consider  the  present  as  such  an  appropria- 
tion.   Could  it  be  that  Tacubaya,  at  only  three 
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leagues  distant  from  the  ancient  City  of  Mexi- 
co, was  situated  in  a  new  country  ?  Could  it 
possibly  be  necessary  to  provide  nine  thousand 
dollars  to  meet  the  expense  of  travelling  nine 
miles?  To  him  it  appeared  wliolly  unneces- 
sary ;  and  believing  this,  he  was  opposed  to  the 
appropriation. 

Mr.  Blair  said,  that  the  real  question  before 
the  House  was,  were  we  now  satisfied  that  such 
hardships  existed  in  Mr.  Poinsett's  case  as  to 
justify  the  indirect  repeal  of  the  act  of  Congress, 
passed  in  the  year  1810,  so  far  as  it  operates 
against  allowing  to  him  an  outfit?  It  will  be 
recollected  that  that  act  only  allows  to  a  Min- 
ister an  outfit  "  upon  his  going  from  the  United 
States  to  a  foreign  country,"  in  that  character. 
Mr.  Poinsett  is  not  going  from  the  United  States 
to  a  foreign  country,  and  cannot  legally  receive 
an  outfit,  whilst  that  act  of  Congress  remains 
in  force.  I  have  been  led  to  inquire  into  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  Mr.  Poinsett  will  be  placed 
on  his  assuming  the  new  station  conferred  on 
him,  as  well  as  the  expenses  incident  to  that 
change ;  and  I  can  see  nothing  that  would  jus- 
tify excepting  his  case  from  the  general  opera- 
tion of  the  act  in  question.  Mr.  B.  said  he 
would  inquire  what  gave  rise  to  the  authority 
of  allowing  to  a  Minister  an  outfit  ?  Surely,  it 
was  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  defray 
the  expenses  incident  upon  his  travel  to  the 
foreign  court.  Can  it,  then,  be  seriously  said, 
tliat  the  same  consideration  should  be  paid  to 
Mr.  Poinsett  for  travelling  ten  miles,  that  you 
pay  to  other  Ministers  who  leave  tlie  United 
States,  and  are  subjected  to  the  expense  of 
travelling  thousands?  That  would  level  all 
distinction  between  the  difierent  services  as 
well  as  the  expenses  of  our  diplomatic  agents. 
But  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  who  is  at  the 
liead  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 
asks,  if  we  do  not  wish  to  furnish  our  Ministers 
with  the  means  of  presenting  themselves  with 
becoming  dignity  at  foreign  courts?  I  answer 
for  one  that  I  do ;  but  I  am  unwilling  to  do  indi- 
rectly what  I  would  not  do  directly  and  openly, 
or  take  from  the  Treasury  by  stealth,  and  add  to 
their  salaries  under  A  diflferent  name.  If  the 
salary  is  too  low  to  justify  our  Ministers  appear- 
ing at  foreign  courts  with  becoming  dignity, 
the  fair  course  of  legislation  would  be  to  amend 
the  general  law  which  governs  that  salary,  and 
not  attempt  in  an  appropriation  bill,  to  make 
an  exception  in  favor  of  any  individual.  If 
gentlemen  who  complain  of  the  inadequacy  of 
the  salary  will  propose  a  general  remedy,  and 
Batisfy  him  of  the  propriety  of  it,  he  would  go 
with  them,  as  he  was  entirely  willing  to  allow 
the  necessary  compensation  to  all  public  offi- 
cers ;  but  he  would  not  consent  to  repeal  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  in  so  indirect 
a  manner  as  that  now  contemplated.  "We  have 
been  told  by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
(Mr.  DwiGHT,)  who  is  a  member  of  the  same 
committee,  that  the  Executive  Government  has 
construed  the  act  of  1810,  so  as  to  allow  an  out- 
fit to  a  Minister,  as  well  upon  his  removal  from 


one  court  to  another,  as  "  upon  his  going  from 
the  United  States  to  a  foreign  country,"  and 
has  called  upon  this  House  to  sanction  that 
construction.  I  answer  the  gentleman,  that  I 
cannot  adopt  that  construction,  becaiihe  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  in  direct  violation  of  the  plain, 
positive  language  of  the  law,  than  which  none 
could  be  more  clear.  Mr.  B.  said  that  very 
much  had  been  said  respecting  the  accounts  of 
Mr.  Monroe  and  Mr.  Adams,  when  acting  as 
foreign  Ministers,  all  of  which  he  believed  to 
be  without  the  scope  of  the  present  inquiry ; 
and  if  they  proved  any  thing  more  than  the 
abuses  which  had  crept  in  under  the  custom, 
of  which  mention  had  been  made — custom 
founded  upon  "  Executive  construction  " — ^he 
was  incapable  of  seeing  it.  The  allowance  of 
Mr.  John  A.  King's  account,  as  Charge,  had 
also  been  mentioned  as  another  instance  of 
"  Executive  construction  "  in  the  payment  of 
outfit.  Believing,  as  I  do,  that  these  examples 
can  furnish  no  light  in  deciding  upon  the  pres- 
ent question,  I  pass  them  over  with  the  remark, 
that,  as  to  the  account  of  Mr.  King,  I  will  no- 
tice it  at  a  more  convenient  season.  Mr.  B. 
said  that  he  wished  it  distinctly  understood 
that  he  did  not  vote  against  the  present  propo- 
sition to  allow  to  Mr.  Poinsett  an  outfit  of  nine 
thousand  dollars,  on  the  ground  suggested  by 
some  gentlemen  who  had  partook  in  this  dis- 
cussion— that  of  there  being  an  unexpended  bal- 
ance of  the  appropriation  of  the  last  year,  to 
which  the  President  had  the  right  to  resort,  if 
he  chose  to  pay  Mr.  Poinsett  the  outfit  of  a 
Minister ;  but  because  he  did  not  believe  him 
entitled  to  it,  from  the  very  inconsiderable  dis- 
tance to  be  travelled  by  him.  Mr.  B.  said  that 
he  could  not  vote  foi'  the  proposed  amendment 
on  another  ground,  namely,  that  it  was  avowed 
as  an  increase  of  salary  when,  to  render  it  the 
more  palatable,  it  was  called  outfit;  and  he- 
cause  he  was  unwilling  to  pay  any  officer  of 
this  Government  one  thousand  dollars  per  mile 
for  travelling. 

Mr.  Kkbmee  rose  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  origin  of  this  appropriation.  "What 
was  the  language  held  by  the  advocates  of  the 
Panama  Mission,  when  that  measure  was  first 
introduced  ?  They  told  us  that  the  expense  at- 
tending it  would  be  of  but  short  duration,  and 
that  all  that  was  valuable  would  he  the  result. 
The  child  was  not  to  live  more  than  six  months, 
and  was  then  to  be  hurried  to  the  grave.  But 
now  a  year  has  elapsed,  and  the  child  is  again 
to  be  washed  and  swaddled,  at  an  expense  of 
nine  thousand  dollars.  "What  do  they  tell  us 
now  ?  Oh,  it  becomes  a  great  nation  to  sup- 
port its  dignity.  And  is  it  come  to  this  ?  "Will 
you,  even  in  the  green  tree,  show  your  great- 
ness by  pride  and  extravagance  ?  Are  we  to 
be  told  that  this  House  has  nothing  more  to  do 
than  to  register  the  acts  of  the  Executive  ?  The 
President  has  willed ;  the  Senate  have  respond- 
ed ;  and  I  am  told  that  therefore  the  purse  of 
the  nation  is  to  be  open  ?  He  called  upon  gen- 
tlemen to  pause  before  they  went  on  to  strike 
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at  the  very  foundation  of  republican  principles. 
For  his  own  part  he  never  believed  in  this  mis- 
sion :  he  never  believed  that  any  good  would 
come  out  of  it :  he  never  had  believed  that  the 
country  was  to  ascend  to  heaven  by  sending 
Ministers  to  Panama;  he  never  had  believed 
that  we  should  be  put  at  the  head  of  that  as- 
sembly ;  it  now  appeared  that  we  were  rather 
at  the  tail. 

Government  had  heard  that  invitations  were 
to  be  sent  to  neutral  powers;  but  they  had 
gone  on  appointing  and  sending  Ministers, 
without  waiting  to  receive  any  invitation. 
The  advocates  of  Monarchy,  however,  would 
maintain  that  these  Ministers  were  to  be  fm- 
nished  in  the  most  profuse  manner.  They 
would  meet  the  servants  of  great  monarchs ; 
and  they  would  say  to  them,  my  master  knows 
his  duty,  and  furnishes  me  accordingly.  For 
his  part,  he  still  hoped  there  were  some  few 
remains  of  old-fashioned  economy ;  and  that 
our  Ministers  would  appear  as  became  the  Min- 
isters of  a  plain  Republic.  The  deputation  ma- 
nia seems  to  have  seized  the  nation — the  diplo- 
matic corps  kept  on  increasing,  and  thougli 
some  of  them,  when  they  left  the  shores  of  this 
country,  might  be  pure  in  principles,*  and  plain 
in .  habits  and  manners,  they  soon  became  cor- 
rupted, and  came  back  enamoured  with  what 
tliey  had  seen  in  the  courts  of  monarchs.  Xeed 
he  tell  any  who  heard  him,  that  the  present 
Chief  Magistrate  went  away  from  this  country 
a  republican  in  principles  and  habits  ;  but  while 
remaining  at  the  Court  of  St.  James,  had  be- 
came so  enamoui-ed  that  he  declared  the  mo- 
narchical Government  of  tliat  country  was  the 
most  stupendous  fabric  of  human  invention; 
and  if  any  man  would  now  go  to  the  President's 
house,  and  look  at  the  grandeur  of  the  furni- 
ture, and  the  luxury  which  appeared  on  ^very 
side,  he  would  see  the  effects  of  a  residence  at 
foreign  courts.  The  question  was  then  taken 
on  filling  the  blank  in  the  bill  with  9,000  dol- 
lars, and  decided  in  the  negative,  by  yeas  and 
nays,  45  to  119,  as  follows : 

Teas. — 'Messrs.  Bailey,  Badger,  Bartlett,  Barney, 
Brent,  Burgos,  Cassedy,  Cook,  Crowninshield,  Davis, 
Dorsay,  Dwight,  Edwards  of  Pennsylvania,  Everett, 
Gurley,  Herrick,  IngersoU,  Jennings,  Kittera,  La- 
throp,  Locke,  Martindale,  Mattocks,  McDuffie,  Mer- 
cer, Miner,  Newton,  O'Brien,  Pearce,  Reed,  Sand?, 
Sill,  Sprague,  Storrs,  Strong,  Swan,  Tomlinson,  Tuck- 
er of  New  Jersey,  Vance,  Varnum,  Vinton,  Whipple, 
White,  Wood  of  New  Tork,  Woods  of  Ohio — ia. 

Xays. — Messrs.  Addaras  of  Pennsylvania,  Alexan- 
der of  Virginia,  Alexander  of  Tennessee,  AUen  of 
Kass.,  Alston,  Anderson,  Angel,  Archer,  Armstrong, 
Ashlov,  Baldwin,  Biirtlsy,  Barber  of  Conn.,  Barbour 
of  Virginia,  Barringer,  Bassett,  Baylies,  Blair,  Boon, 
Bradley,  Bryan,  Buchanan,  Buckner,  Campbell, Car- 
son, Cary,  Claiborne,  Clarke,  Cocke,  Conner,  Crump, 
Davenport,  Deitz,  Edwards  of  North  Carolina,  Estill, 
Findlay  of  Pennsylvania,  Findlay  of  Ohio,  Forsyth, 
Forward,  Fosdick,  Garnsey,  Garrison,  Govan,  Har- 
ris, Harvey,  Hasbrouck,  Hayden,  Henry,  Hines,  Ho- 
bart,  Hoffman,  Holmes,  Houston,  Hugunin,  Hum- 
phrey, Ingham,  Isacks,  Johnson  of  New  York,  John- 


son of  Virginia,  Kidder,  Krcbs,  Kremer,  Lawrence, 
Lecompte,  Letcher,  Little,  Long,  Marable,  Markell, 
Markley,  Marvin  of  New  York,  McCoy,  McHatton 
McKean,  McKee,  Merrinether,  Mervin  of  Connec- 
ticut, Metcalfe,  Miller  of  Pennsylvania,  James  S. 
Mitchell,  John  Mitchell,  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mitch- 
ell, of  Tennessee,  Moore  of  Kentucky,  Moore  of  Ala- 
bama, Orr,  Owen,  Peter,  Phelps,  Plumer,  Polk,  Pow- 
ell, Ripley,  Rives,  Ross,  Saunders,  Sawyer,  Scott, 
Shannon,  Sloane,  Stevenson  of  Pennsylvania,  Talia- 
ferro, Taylor  of  Virginia,  Test,  Thompson  of  Geo., 
"fhompson  of  Ohio,  Tucker  of  South  Carolina,  Van 
Horn,  Verplanck,  Wales,  Ward,  Weems,  Whitte- 
more,  Whittlesev,  Wickliffe,  Williams,  Wilson  of 
South  CaroUna,  Wolf,  Young— 119. 

So  the  House  refused  the  appropriation  of 
9,000  dollars  for  an  outfit  for  Mr.  Poinsett  as 
Minister  to  Tacubaya. 

Mr.  Buchanan  and  Mr.  Cook  then  both  rose 
to  claim  the  floor.  Mr.  Cook  obtained  it,  and 
moved  to  fill'  the  blank  for  this  outfit,  with 
$4,500. 

On  this  question,  Mr.  Kremer  demanded  the 
yeas  and  nays,  but  the  House  refused  to  order 
them,  ("ayes  25,  noes  100,)  a  suflScient  number 
not  requiring  them. 

Mr.  FoESTTH  moved  to  amend  the  amend- 
ment, so  as  to  require  tliis  sum  to  be  paid  out 
of  the  appropriation  made  for  this  mission  last 
year. 

The  motion  was  opposed  by  Messrs.  Dwight 
and  McDuffie,  and  negatived. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Cook,  and  carried — ayes  93,  noes  48. 

So  the  blank  was  filled  with  4,500  dollars. 

Tlie  bill  was  then  ordered  to  be  engi-ossed  for 
a  third  reading.* 


>Feidat,  February  16. 
Colonization  Society. 
MX.  Clarke  presented  a  resolution  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  State  of  Kentucky,  appro- 
batory of  the  association  called  "  tlie  American 
Colonization  Society,"  and  requesting  the  rep- 
resentation of  that  State  in  Congress  to  use 
their  best  efforts  to  facilitate  the  removal  of 
such  free  people  of  color  as  may  desire  to  emi- 
grate to  the  Colony  in  Africa,  and  to  ensure  to 
them  the  protection  and  patronage  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Owen  objected  to  these  resolutions  being 
received,  on  the  ground  that  the  resolutions 
were  not  addressed  to  Congress,  but  to  the 
Representatives  from  the  State  of  Kentucky. 
They  were,  in  this  respect,  private  papers,  with 
which  Congress  had  nothing  to  do. 

The  Speaker  said,  that,  had  these  resolutions 
referred  to  a  subject  not  previously  under  the 
consideration  of  Congress,  the  gentleman  fi'om 
Kentucky  must  have  introduced  them  by  a  res- 
olution of  his  own ;  but  the  subject  was  already 
before  the  House,  and  had  been  referred  to  a 


*  This  proposed  mission  to  Tacubaya,  like  that  to  Panama, 
of  whicii  it  was  to  be  the  continuation,  proved  abortive:  the 
congress  of  national  deputies  to  wliich  it  was  to  go,  never 
met 
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committee.  When  this  was  the  case,  it  had 
been  the  settled  practice  of  the  House  to  admit 
such  resolutions  from  public  bodies  to  be  re- 
ceived, and  to  submit  them  to  committees. 

After  a  few  words  of  reply  from  Mr.  Owen, 
the  question  was  put  on  the  reference,  when 
the  ayes  were  84,  noes  21. 

A  quorum  not  having  voted,  the  question 
was  about  to  be  again  taken ;  when 

Mr.  Claeke  defended  the  propriety  of  the 
reference,  contending  that  there  was  no  diifer- 
ence  between  the  present  case  and  others  in 
which  similai-  resolutions  had  been  laid  before 
the  House.  He  contended  that  the  respect  due 
to  a  sovereign  State  demanded  that  its  resolu- 
tion should  at  least  be  heard,  and  be  sent  to  a 
committee  having  the  general  subject  of  them 
under  its  care. 

Mr.  Owen  replied,  and  insisted  on  the  consid- 
eration which  he  had  before  urged,  that  there 
was  nothing  in  these  resolutions  which  directed 
them  to  this  House,  or  presented  to  it  any  sub- 
ject of  legislation.  For  the  House  to  act  when 
it  was  not  called  upon,  would,  in  his  opinion, 
be  a  disrespectful  interference  between  the  Leg- 
islature of  a  State  and  her  Representatives.  It 
was  not  his  intention  to  express  any  opinion  on 
the  subject-matter  of  these  resolutions. 

Mr.  Little  advocated  the  reception  of  these 
resolutions.  He  had  himself  presented  a  reso- 
lution of  the  Legislature  of  Maryland,  which, 
though  not  directly  addressed  to  Congress,  had 
nevertheless  been  received,  and  referred  to  a 
committee.  He  thought  that  a  deliberate  ex- 
pression of  the  sentiments  of  any  public  body, 
especially  one  so  respectable  as  the  Legislature 
of  a  State,  on  a  subject  under  consideration  by 
the  House,  ought  to  be  treated  with  respect, 
and  that  to  refuse  its  reception,  would  indicate 
a  want  of  respect  for  the  source  from  whence 
it  proceeded. 

Mr.  McLane,  of  Delaware,  said,  that  he  hoped 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  would  not  press 
his  objection.  The  course  in  these  cases  has 
been  sufficiently  settled,  by  the  acquiescence 
of  the  House.  As  one  example,  he  referred  to 
the  famous  Missouri  question,  on  which  oc- 
casion, resolutions  had  been  received,  not  only 
from  State  Legislatures,  but  from  other  public 
bodies,  expressive  of  their  opinions  of  that 
controversy. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  refer- 
ence of  the  resolution,  and  carried  without  a 
division. 

Mr.  McLane,  of  Delaware  presented  resoln- 
tions  entered  into  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Delaware,  of  similar  import  to 
those  presented  by  Mr.  Claeke  ;  which  were 
referred  to  the  same  committee  as  the  others 
were  referred  to. 

Georgia  Militia  Claim. 

The  House  then,  on  motion 'of  Mr.  Cook, 
went  into  Committee  of  the  "Whole  on  the  state 
of  the  Union,  Mr.  Babtlett  in  the  chair,  on  the 
Military  Appropriation  Bill ;  and  the  question 


being  on  the  following  amendment,  moved  yes 
tcrday  by  Mr.  Vance  : 

"For  the  settlement  of  the  claims  of  the  militia 
of  Georgia,  for  services  rendered  during  the  yeara 
1792,  '3,  and  '4,  agreeably  to  the  estimate  of  Constant 
Freeman,  and  to  be  paid  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars 
and  sixty-six  cents : 

[A  debate  took  place  on  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment, in  which  Messrs.  Clarke,  Thompson  of  Georgia, 
Surges,  McCoy,  Williams,  Hayncs,  and  Dwight  took 
part.] 

The  committee  then  rose,  and  reported  the 
bill  as  amended. 


MoNBAT,  February  19. 
Canal  arovnd  the  Muscle  Slwah. 

Mr.  MooBE,  of  Alabama,  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Roada  and  Ca- 
nals be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
authorizing  a  survey  and  examination  of  the  Muscle 
Shoals,  in  the  Tennessee  River,  with  a  view  to  the 
location  oi'ii  Canal. 

Mr.  Moore  said,  in  offering  this  resolution, 
he  would  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  House  for 
a  single  moment  only,  whilst  he  attempted  to 
recommend  the  subject  of  this  resolution  to 
their  favorable  consideration.  The  improve- 
ment of  the  navigation  of  the  Tennessee  River, 
at  the  point  contemplated,  (said  he,)  will  he 
deemed  an  object  of  the  very  last  importance, 
not  only  to  the  State  of  Alabama,  but  likewise 
to  those  of  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana,  and  the  western  part  of  Vir- 
ginia. Immediately  after  the  passage  of  the 
law  of  1824,  authorizing  the  President  to  pro- 
cure the  necessary  plans  and  estimates  upon 
the  subject  of  roads  and  canals,  the  delegations 
of  the  States  of  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and  Ala- 
bama addressed  a  joint  communication  to  Mr. 
Monroe  relative  to  the  importance  of  this  im- 
provement in  a  national  point  of  view.  They 
received  a  reply  from  Mr.  Calhoun,  the  then 
Secretary  of  War,  stating  the  President  was 
fully  impressed  with  its  importance,  and  that 
he  viewed  this  as  justly  belonging  to  the  first 
class  of  objects  to  which  the  attention  could  be 
directed,  in  the  execution  of  the  law  to  which 
I  have  referred.  At  each  subsequent  session 
of  Congress,  I  have  urged  the  consideration  of 
this  subject  upon  the  attention  of  the  present 
Secretary  of  War.  I  presume  that  objects  of 
greater  magnitude  have  heretofore  claimed  his 
consideration,  but  we  hope  the  time  has  now 
arrived,  when  this  subject  will  engage  the  at- 
tention of  that  Department.  The  State  of  Ala- 
bama, it  is  true,  is  among  the  youngest  sisters 
received  into  the  Federal  family,  but  we  hope 
none  the  less  respectable,  nor  are  her  legitimate 
claims  upon  the  General  Government  to  be 
postponed  or  altogether  defeated  upon  this  ac- 
count ;  and  I  would  fondly  hope,  that  as  from  this 
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circumstance,  her  own  resources  must  be  more 
limited,  her  claim  upon  this  Government,  for 
her  parental  and  benign  aid  in  the  prosecution 
of  this  work,  would  be  strengthened  and  sup- 
ported. This  may  justly  be  said  to  be  an  ob- 
ject purely  national  in  its  character,  and  within 
the  contemplation  of  the  law  which  has  been 
the  basis  of  the  system  of  Internal  Improvement 
which  has  been  prosecuted.  From  information 
which  can  be  relied  upon,  I  am  authorized  to 
state,  that  from  fifty  to  flfty-five  thousand  bales 
of  cotton  descend  the  Tennessee,  through  the 
Muscle  Shoals,  annually,  and  that  the  cost  of 
transportation,  the  distance  of  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty  miles  only,  is  frequently  fifty  cents 
per  bale.  Thus,  it  seems  that  the  citizens  of 
this  section  of  country  pay  the  enormous  tax 
of  more  than  twenty-seven  thousand  dollars, 
for  the  triinsportation  of  their  product  the  tri- 
fling distance  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  rislc  in  damage  and  total 
loss  which  frequently  occurs  by  boats  being 
stove,  &c. 


Wednesdat,  February  21. 
Territorial  Oovernon. 

Mr.  Conway  Delegate  from  Arkansas,  sub- 
mitted for  consideration  the  following : 

Sesoloed,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Territories 
be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  au- 
thorizing some  competent  persons  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  Governor  and  Secretary  of  the  Arliansas 
Territory,  in  the  absence  of  the  Governor  and  Sec- 
rotary  of  said  Territory,  who  are  alone  authorized, 
by  existing  laws,  to  perform  said  duties. 

Mr.  OoNWAT  remarked,  that  it  was  entirely 
from  a  sense  of  duty  to  his  constituents,  that 
he  offered  the  resolution  which  he  had  just  sub- 
mitted to  the  consideration  of  the  House.  Last 
Summer  the  President  of  the  United  States 
granted  permission  to  Governor  Izard,  as  he 
had  been  informed,  to  visit  Philadelphia  this 
Winter,  for  the  purpose  of  attending  to  his  pri- 
vate business.  In  October,  he  believed  it  was, 
the  Governor  left  the  territory,  and  left  Mr. 
Crittenden,  the  Secretary,  to  discharge  the  du- 
ties of  the  Executive  Department.  This  morn- 
ing he  had  received  letters  from  the  territory, 
informing  him  that  the  Secretary  and  acting 
Governor  set  out  on  the  9th  of  January,  for 
this  place,  and  complaining  that  there  was  no 
one  in  the  country  authorized  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  Secretary  or  Governor.  His  object 
in  offering  the  resolution  before  the  House,  was  | 
to  bring  the  subject  before  Congress,  that  a 
law  might  be  passed  to  guard  against  any  evil 
which  might  grow  out  of  a  similar  state  of 
things  in  future.  It  will  be  recollected,  by  at 
least  some  of  the  members  of  this  House,  that 
the  Governor  and  Secretary  were  both  absent 
in  the  Winter  of  1823-24:,  and  that  the  Indians 
availed  themselves  of  that  opportunity  to  kill 
several  citizens  of  the  Territory.  He  alluded 
to  Major  Walborne,  and  several  other  persons 
who  were  killed  by  the  Osage  Indians.    The 


citizens  in  a  part  of  the  territory,  are  in  a  great 
degree  dependent  upon  tlie  mercy  of  the  In- 
dians, at  all  times,  for  their  safety.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  only  persons  who  arc  authorized 
by  law  to  order  out  the  militia  for  purposes  of 
defence,  they  are  entirely  so. 

Mr.  C.  said,  that,  early  in  December,  he 
heard  of  the  Governor's  departure  from  the  ter- 
ritory, and  in  compliance  with  what  he  then 
conceived  to  he  his  duty,  he  notified  the  Secre- 
tjiry  of  State  of  the  fact;  and  informed  him 
that  the  commission  of  the  Secretary  of  the  ter- 
ritory would  expire  early  in  the  Spring,  and 
that,  to  prevent  an  interregnum  in  the  Govern- 
ment, it  would  be  necessary  to  reappoint  him 
in  time  for  his  new  commission  to  reach  him, 
before  the  old  one  expired.  He  was  accord- 
ingly reappointed  by  the  President,  and  his 
commission  transmitted  to  him  by  mail.  In 
November  last,  Mr.  C.  observed,  he  saw  Mr. 
Clay  in  Philadelphia,  and  learned  from  him,  that, 
some  time  in  October,  (I  believe  it  was,)  lie  to- 
ceived  a  letter  from  Mr.  Crittenden  requesting 
permission  to  visit  Washington,  and  that  ho 
had  granted  tlie  request ;  but  in  a  few  days  ho 
learned  that  the  President  had  given  the  Gov- 
ernor leare  of  absence,  and  he  then  wrote  to 
Mr.  Crittenden  that  it  would  be  improper  for 
the  Governor  and  Secretary  to  be  absent  at  the 
same  time;  and  that  the  permission  to  leavo 
the  territoi'y  granted  to  him  by  his  former  let- 
ter, was  necessarily  countermanded.  It  may 
be,  that  Mr.  Crittenden  never  received  Mr. 
Clay's  second  letter,  and  that  he  has  left  the 
territory  under  the  impression  that  he  had  the 
will  of  the  Government  to  do  so.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  all  will  agree  that  it  is  necessary  that 
some  persons  should  remain  in  the  territory  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  Governor  and  Secretary, 
and  he  hoped  the  Committee  on  the  Territories 
would  immediately  report  a  bill  to  correct  the 
evils  complained  of.  Before  I  sit  down,  said 
Mr.  C,  I  take  occasion  to  repeat,  that  it  is  eji- 
tirely  from  a  sense  of  duty  to  my  constituents, 
that  I  bring  the  subject  before  the  House.  They 
have  complained  to  me  of  the  absence  of  the 
officers  appointed  to  govern  them ;  and  I  should 
not  perform  my  duty  here,  if  I  were  to  neglect 
to  communicate  their  complaints  to  this  House. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to  without  a  di- 
vision. 

Liberia  Agency. 

r.  FoESTTH  wished  the  sense  of  the  conh 
mittee  on  the  appropriation  of  36,710  dollars 
for  the  African  agency,  and  asked  for  the  esti- 
mate on  which  this  appropriation  is  founded. 

Mr.  Cook  sent  the  estimates  to  the  Chair, 
which  were  then  read. 

Mr.  FoESTTn  asked  if  the  claim  of  the  Marshal 
of  Georgia,  which,  as  appears  by  a  note,  had 
been  examined  and  refused,  had  been  re-ex- 
amined and  found  correct. 

Mr.  Cook  said  he  understood  that  this  claim 
had  been  examined,  and  reduced  consider- 
ably. 
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X  Mr.  FoESYTn  went  into  the  other  items  of 
the  estimate,  and  wished  some  explanation  as 
to  the  charge  of  forty  dollars  each  for  the 
transportation  of  Africans  to  Liberia.  Others 
can  convey  blacks  for  twenty  dollars;  why 
cannot  we  send  them  at  as  cheap  a  rate? 
There  is  an  item  for  the  support  of  twenty-eight 
Africans  at  Liberia.  The  agent  says  they  can 
support  themselves.  Why,  then,  are  they  to 
be  supported  by  the  United  States  ?  There  is 
an  appropriation  of  2,800  dollars,  for  an  agent 
and  assistant  agent.  There  is  no  law  authoriz- 
ing these  salaries ;  and  he  wished  to  withhold 
the  salaries,  and  thus  get  rid  of  one  or  both  of 
these  officers.  He  thought  the  sum  was  too 
great  to  be  given  for  taking  care  of  twenty-eight 

•persons.  But  there  is  a  sort  of  sub-agent  who 
also  receives  payment  for  superintending  these 
Africans.  All  this  is  authorized  only  by  an 
appropriation  of  money,  and  by  no  other  act 
of  legislation.  He  hoped  it  would  be  cut  down 
to  the  lowest  point.  The  act  of  1819  contem- 
plated the  transportation  of  captured  Africans 
to  their  homes.  The  act  contemplated  that 
they  should  be  left  there.  'What  has  been  the 
practical  construction?  Only  one  of  these 
persons,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  had  got  back  to  his  tribe. 
It  is  impossible  to  take  them  back  through  im- 
penetrable forests,  and  over  dangerous  rivers 
I  and  deserts.     They  became,  then,  part  of  the 

i  Mesurado  establishment,  live  at  the  expense, 

\  and  under  the  protection  of  the  United  States. 

[This'act  of  1819  has  been  made  the  Instrument 
to  carry  into  effect  the  views  of  a  society  to 
establish  a  colony  at  Liberia,  contrary  to  the 
wishes  and  opinions  of  Congress.  It  appears, 
from  the  report  of  the  Secretary,  that  there  is 
a  colony  of  free  blacks  which  has  sprung  from 
this  origin. 

By  a  contract  with  the  Department,  under 
^he  act  of  1819,  forty  laborers  were  sent  to 
Africa  to  prepare  for  these  Africans.  This 
ptep  was  taien  to  enable  the  Colonization  So- 
ciety to  get  a  foothold  with  the  money  of  the 
United  States.  The  first  colony  was  unfortu- 
nate. A  negotiation  was  made  by  the  agent, 
aided  by  an  officer  of  the  Navy.  It  was  -a 
negotiation  like  all  others  which  are  made 
where  one  party  is  a  civilized  and  powerful 
nation,  and  the  other  a  weak,  miserable,  igno- 
rant, and  wandering  tribe.  Lands  were  pur- 
chased and  occupied.  In  a  subsequent  A\'ar, 
hundreds  of  the  inhabitants  have  been  killed  ; 
a  fort  was  erected  by  an  officer  of  the  United 
States,  and  arms  and  ammunition  were  pro- 
vided./The  money  of  the  United  States  was 
then  put  into  the  hands  of  the  agent,  who  held 
the  double  office  of  Agent  of  the  United  States 
and  Agent  of  the  Society ;  and  he  hired  the 

:  colonists  to  work  for  the  twenty-eight  Afri- 
cans ;  he  did  not  hire  them  to  eat  for  them, 

■although  he  might  have  done  so.     The  next 

^step  was  to  declare  war,  in  order  to  put  down 
the  slave  trade ;  and  because  a  piratical  attack 
was  made  by  a  Spanish  vessel,  some  poor  sick 


Spaniards  on  shore  wore  taken  prisoners.  Being 
no  charge  against  them,  they  were  released; 
and  the  agent,  with  great  liberality,  after  taking 
away  their  property,  gave  them  the  forty-three 
dollars  to  support  themselves,  and  divided  the 
residue  among  the  captors  and  the  natives. 
The  United  States  is  charged  with  the  balance 
of  this  infamous  plunder,  about  five  dollars. 
It  is  said  those  Spaniards  were  grateful  for  the 
blessings  they  received ;  yet  they  attempted  to 
make  their  escape.  They  were  so  insensible 
to  those  blessings,  that  they  braved  the  horrors 
of  the  forest  to  escape  from  them.  They  were 
taken  by  slave  factors,  and  sold  to  a  factory. 
The  agent  demanded  them.  The  answer  was, 
that  they  were  purchased.  He  marched  his 
troops  to  the  scene  of  action  ;  but  did  he  take 
and  restore  them  ?  No :  if  he  had  done  so, 
there  would  have  been  some  excuse.  He  sub- 
verted the  factoi-y,  and  obtained  some  thirty 
or  forty  more  protegees  for  the  United  States. 
He  did  not  stop  there.  Having  exercised  his 
military  prowess,  he  was  desirous  to  show  his 
prowess  by  capturing  all  establishments.  Not- 
withstanding the  suneillance  of  the  colonists, 
some  of  these  escaped  and  were  captured,  and 
made  slaves.  But  this  happened  to  be  a  strong 
factory  ;  and  the  agent  could  not  have  succeed- 
ed here,  but  for  the  aid  of  two  Colombian 
schooners,  (one  commanded  by  Captain  Chase, 
of  Baltimore.)  A  severe  battle  was  fought, 
and  Ave  are  told  of  the  important  services  of 
these  privateers.  He  read  an  extract  from  the 
letter  complimentary  to  the  Colombians.  The 
consequences  may  be  conceived.  This  other 
establishment  was  subverted  by  men  under  the 
flag  of  the  United  States ;  and  this  contrary  to 
the  opinions  of  the  Government.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  understood  the  act  precisely 
as  he  (Mr.  F.)  did ;  as  intended  to  transport 
the  Africans  who  are  captured.  Yet  the  agent, 
after  being  instructed  to  use  all  means  to  send 
these  people  home,  speaks  of  desertion.  Dr. 
Peaco  calls  on  the  Government  to  send  out 
a  military  force,  saying,  that  the  colony  is 
in  danger.  He  read  part  of  the  letter  of  Dr. 
Peaco. 

According  to  the  statement  of  the  agent, 
having  by  a  little  address  and  management 
connected  ourselves  with  this  society,  we  must 
now  send  out  a  military  and  naval  force  to 
defend  the  colonists.  He  held  in  his  hand  aa 
answer  to  one  of  these  splendid  military 
achievements.  The  agent  has  asked  for  a  re- 
ward for  those  engaged  in  this  trade.  He  was 
not  content  with  the  spoUa  opima  found  on 
the  field  of  battle.  But  this  the  Secretary 
could  not  swallow.  In  reply,  he  stated  what 
was  the  object  of  the  act.  It  must  be  obvious, 
from  all  the  documents,  that  the  object  of 
liberating  and  restoring  the  Africans  is  im- 
practicable. These  poor  animals  are  regarded 
with  distrust  by  everybody.  The  Colonization 
Society  is  not  able  to  support  them ;  and  if  the 
Government  does  not,  they  must  sink.  Into 
this  situation  we  have  brought  them. 
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The  reply  of  the  Secretary,  while  it  censures 
the  course  of  the  agent,  does  not  impugn  his 
motives ;  but  says  if  he  had  gone  no  further 
than  to  recapture  Africans,  the  Department 
would  have  sustained  him:  but  he  did  go 
further,  and  the  Society  is  left  to  answer  for 
the  consequences.  The  double  character  which 
Mr.  Ashmun  fills,  is  thus  convenient  for  him. 
If  all  is  fair,  he  is  Agent  of  the  United  States ; 
if  foul  weather  comes,  he  is  the  Agent  of  the 
Society.  He,  Mr.  F.,  regarded  the  situation  of 
the  poor  creatures  who  were  sent  to  Mesurado, 
as  more  lamentable  than  that  of  the  free  blacks 
of  the  United  States.  We  are  told,  in  one  of 
the  official  reports  of  the  colony,  that  every 
colonist  receives  from  one  dollar  to  a  dollar 
and  a  half  a  day.  Native  labor  can  be  obtained 
for  three  or  four  dollars  a  month.  The  colo- 
nists get  the  native  labor.  The  liberated  Afri- 
cans are  employed  in  public  labor,  and  get  no 
pay.  They  are  compelled  to  be  satisfied  with 
their  rations,  and  a  little  tobacco.  The  re- 
captured Africans  are  made  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water.  A  letter  from  Dr. 
Peaco  is  the  authority  on  which  this  statement 
is  made. 

He  wished  to  know  on  what  principle  we  are 
going  to  send  these  180  Africans  included  in 
the  estimates,  to  be  fed  on  palm-oil,  aijd  cassada 
and  tobacco.  But  there  is  an  appropriation  to 
support  these  Africans.  Dr.  Peaco  says,  the 
Africans  who  have  been  there  for  more  than 
a  year,  and  the  colonists,  support  themselves, 
and  are  not  of  much  expense.  Now,  the 
Africans,  for  whom  this  appropriation  is  asked, 
have  been  there  more  than  a  year.  It  is  a 
mere  farce  to  talk  of  sending  home  these  rc- 
.  captured  Africans.  The  committee  must  come 
/to  a  decision,  and  cut  the  connection  with  this 
/Colonization  Society,  or  obtain  the  authority 
li^f  law.  He  would  be  justified  in  calling  this  a 
gross  abuse,  if  notice  had  not  been  given  of 
this  intention.  In  1819,  the  President  had 
thrown  out  this  idea,  and  said  he  was  going  to 
legislate  on  the  subject.  He  repelled  the  in- 
ference that  all  which  had  been  done  is  legal, 
because  no  legislation  has  been  made  to  act 
against  it.  He  hoped  General  Gaines  would 
not  bo  sent  to  Africa ;  but,  if  necessary  to  send 
any,  he  hoped  it  would  be  done  by  the  agency 
of  law.  He  thought  we  ought  to  get  rid  of 
the  28  Africans,  if  the  colony  would  not  take 
them  into  its  bosom.  It  would  be  better  to 
send  them  elsewhere,  at  the  public  expense. 

Look  at  the  possible  consequences.  Suppose 
Spain,  in  her  wisdom,  should  demand  satisfac- 
tion, and  payment  of  her  slaves.  She  has  the 
right.  Can  we  say  this  was  the  act  of  the 
colony,  when  she  can  reply,  it  was  committed 
under  the  sanction  of  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  ?  Spain  will  not  enforce  her  claim  on 
us ;  but  she  may  go  and  take  vengeance  on  the 
colony.  Menaced  by  war,  the  colony  cannot 
support  itself.  The  28  Africans,  and  the  180 
men  to  bo  sent,  will  perish,  or  be  again  cap- 
tured.   If  they  are  sold,  and  carried  into  slav- 


ery, on  whoso  head  will  be  the  responsibility  ? 
Not  on  the  head  of  Congress.  We  have  dona 
nothing  to  legislate  them  into  this  situation. 
We  are  not  under  any  obligation  to  stretch  out 
our  hand  to  prevent  these  consequences.  We 
will  do  nothing  to  punish  those  who  repel  the 
aggressions,  and  to  retaliate  on  them  the  out- 
rages which  they  have  practised  upon  others. 
The  example  has  been  set  by  the  colonists ; 
can  they  complain  if  the  example  be  retorted 
on^them  ?  We  have  thrown  away  the  Bible, 
and  taken  the  sword ,  thrown  aside  persuasion, 
and  adopted  force ;  and  our  colonists  must  be 
prepared  for  aH  the  consequences  of  the  meas- 
ure. 

Mr.  Cook  would  not  go  into  a  reply  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  in  all  his  range  of 
remarks,  which  were  as  much  unlocked  for  by 
the  House  as  by  him.  We  are  called  on  to 
make  an  appropriation,  under  an  existing  law, 
to  carry  that  law  into  effect.  He  reminded  the 
committee  that  the  United  States  had  de- 
termined to  set  her  face,  and  array  her  moral 
and  physical  power  against  slavery.  In  fulfil- 
ment of  the  powers  confided  to  the  President, 
and  under  his  construction  of  the  act  giving 
authority,  he  had  sent  out  armed  ships.  The 
act  authorizes  the  President  to  transport  out 
of  the  United  States  all  blacks,  mulattoes,  or 
persons  of  color,  to  place  them  under  an  agent, 
and  to  make  such  rules  as  he  may  think  best 
for  that  purpose.  Language  could  not  be 
plainer  nor  stronger  than  the  language  of  the 
act.  In  fulfilment  of  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
the  President,  in  1819,  informed  the  House 
what  he  had  done.  An  appropriation  of 
100,000  dollars  was  made.  This  had  been  ex- 
hausted. The  power  by  which  this  act  was 
passed,  is  founded  on  the  clause  of  the  con- 
stitution which  refers  to  the  migration  of  such 
persons.  We  have  authority  to  restore  them 
to  their  native  land ;  and  now  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  rises  to  oppose  an  appropriation, 
in  an  appropriation  bill,  to  carry  into  effect  an 
existing  law.  He  has  been  pleased  to  present 
to  us  a  long  history  of  the  difficulties  which 
this  colony  has  encountered,  and  which,  if 
true,  could  not  afifect  the  present  question. 

Mr.  Mkeoer  did  expect  that  some  remarks 
would  be  made  on  this  subject  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia,  but  he  thought  they  would 
have  been  made  on  his  resolution,  which  ho 
thought  was  still  on  the  table,  or  on  some  other 
fit  occasion,  and  not  at  the  end  of  the  session, 
and  at  the  close  of  a  fatiguing  day's  busi- 
ness. The  appropriation  is  asked  for  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  and  the  committee  has 
already  cut  down  the  appropriation  lower  than 
he  had  expected.  But  he  did  not,  above  all,  ex- 
pect that  the  gentleman  would  have  given  the 
distorted  and  discolored  picture,  which  had 
placed  him  in  a  situation  in  which  he  was 
scarcely  fit  to  answer.  He  did  not  expect  to 
hear  th^t  the  soil  had  been  acquired  by  decep- 
tion. He  did  not  expect  to  hear  the  colony 
had  been  settled  by  fraud,  and  supported  by 
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force  of  a  lawless  elmi-ncter.  lie  would  en- 
deavor to  do  all  the  justice  in  his  power  to  the 
subject.  In  all  human  eflForts,  wc  find  imper- 
fection in  every  step ;  the  exercise  of  our  will 
is  frequently  but  the  choice  of  evils.  "NVliat 
was  the  state  of  the  slave  trafBo?  Whose 
voice  was  first  raised,  in  this  House,  against  it? 
The  act  of  1807  provided  that  the  African  taken 
should  bo  placed  in  the  States  into  which  they 
were  taken,  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
State  Legislatures.  It  was  called  an  act  to  pro- 
hibit the  trade ;  but  its  effect  was  merely  to 
change  it  from  a  private  to  a  public  trade.  The 
State  of  Georgia  passed  a  law  to  sell.  The 
State  of  Georgia,  hearing  of  the  existence  of  a 
Colonization  Society,  recognized  it  in  the  law, 
and  provided  that  any  slaves,  about  to  be  so  sold, 
should  be  given  over  to  the  Society,  on  the 
payment  of  the  expenses.  The  agent  who  went 
to  announce  to  these  Africans  that  they  should 
return  home,  experienced  the  most  perfect 
pleasure  ever  enjoyed;  these  unliappy  beings 
hung  around  him,  and  he  enjoyed  the  purest  of 
human  satisfaction.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
they  should  be  taught  the  pains  of  slavery  here, 
to  induce  the  wish  to  return  to  their  own  coun- 
try. Condemned  to  die,  do  they  not  kiss  the 
halter,  because  they  think  it  will  convey  them 
to  their  native  land.  He  did  not  believe  that 
there  was  a  man  within  the  sound  of  liis  voice, 
who  would  abridge  the  few  enjoyments  of  this 
race.  We  have  naturalized  all  others;  but 
have  never  naturalized  a  black ;  and  if  such  a 
proposition  was  made  in  this  House,  it  w-ould 
be  received  with  feelings  very  different  from 
his  at  this  moment.  We  have  brought  them 
here ;  here  it  is  their  interest  that  they  should 
be  brought.  If  we  believe  that  the  sins  of  the 
father  were  visited  on  the  children  to  the  third 
and  fourth  generation,  if  we  sincerely  repent  of 
this  evil,  let  us  eradicate  it.  He  had  a  list  of 
two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  vessels,  which 
carried  on  this  traffic  all  along  the  coast  of  Af- 
rica. What  American  enterprise  and  capital 
is  engaged  in  this  traffic,  he  knew  not.  It  was 
carried  on  with  an  art  which  puzzled  the  most 
able  judges  to  develop.  Wo  know  that  this 
trade  has  been  carried  on  on  American  account. 
Mr.  Hamilton  said  he  was  admonished,  by 
the  lateness  of  the  hour,  not  to  do  more  than 
to  explain  an  amendment  which  he  meant  to 
offer,  but  which  it  was  not  now  in  order  to 
offer.  He  wished  we  should  act ,  in  good  faith 
to  the  Africans,  but  should  not  go  beyond  it. 
He  thought  this  would  meet  all  the  Govern- 
ment is  bound  to  do.  We  are  not  bound  to 
support  these  Africans,  after  wo  have  trans- 
ported them  to  their  native  land.  He  thought 
this  would  be  the  first  step  towards  the  decli- 
nation of  a  compulsory  co-partnership,  which 
has  commenced  in  what  ho  believed  to  be  a 
serious  fraud,  although  the  motives  were  no 
doubt  good.  But  it  was  something  like  the 
great  contention  in  Christendom  which  was 
found  in  the  days  of  fanaticism.  He  did  not 
wish  to  prevent  the  co-operators  in  this  scheme 


from  following  their  own  project.  He  would 
not  quarrel  with  them  on  that  point.  But  ho 
was  desirous  that  we  should  keep  in  view  the 
meaning  of  the  act ;  and  not  suppose,  that,  by 
merely  sending  these  Africans  to  Cape  Mesu- 
rado,  a  mere  port,  we  are  fulfilling  its  ob- 
ject. Ho  had  wished  to  submit  a  proposition 
with  a  view  to  obtain  the  aid  of  Great  Britain 
to  send  these  persons  to  Sierra  Leone.  At 
present  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars 
have  been  expended  under  this  act,  and  only  two 
of  these  individuals  have  kissed  their  native 
hearths. 

Mr.  Meecbb  said,  part  of  this  had  been  ex- 
pended in  the  keeping  of  the  slaves  in  Georgia, 

Mr.  Hamilton  said  he  did  not  include  the 
sum  appropriated  at  the  last  session.  If  we  do 
not  change  our  policy  in  this  respect,  we  shall 
find  that  we  have  planted  a  troublesome  gonrd 
on  the  shore  of  Africa,  which  it  will  cost  much 
gunpowder,  and  much  of  our  energy,  to  sup- 
port. He  believed  that  the  question  of  the 
power  of  Congress  to  adopt  a  system  of  colo- 
nies would  be  involved  in  this  subject.  As 
soon  as  the  great  impediment  in  the  avenue  of 
resolutions,  the  great  mountain  slide  which 
stopped  up  the  way,  he  meant  the  resolution  of 
his  friend  from  North  Carolina,  should  be  dis- 
posed of,  he  would  offer  a  resolution  on  the  sub- 
ject, requesting  the  President  to  adopt  a  course 
which  he  would  point  out,  and  he  would  then 
leave  the  colony  to  act  for  itsel£  Mr.  Ashmun 
had  been  called  a  "  military  chieftain."  He 
was  glad  to  find  this  Government  patronizing 
military  chieftains.  But  if  another  military 
chieftain  should  come  into  power,  he  would 
give  a  lesson  to  this  military  chieftain  in  Af- 
rica as  to  his  precise  duties,  and  his  privilege 
to  declare  war  and  peace.  This  hero  wants 
fifty  dollars  a  head,  and,  while  demanding  it, 
he  has  a  law  in  liis  pocket,  which  it  requires 
no  Justinian  to  explain,  prohibiting  such  a  con- 
duct. Yet  on  this  man  his  friend  from  Vir- 
ginia pronounces  a  high  enlogium.  Mr.  Ash- 
mun defeated  the  object  of  the  Government  in 
a  particular  point.  He  brings  back  these  re- 
captured Africans  to  hard  labor,  instead  of  send- 
ing them  home ;  and  when  they  attempt  to  go 
home,  they  are  pursued  as  desertei-s.-  The  in- 
tention of  the  Government  is  defeated  by  this 
individual.  The  gentleman  had  said  this  man 
displayed  talents  worthy  of  the  founder  of  an 
empire.  For  that  very  reason  we  do  not  want 
him  there,  where  he  chooses  to  take  into  his 
own  hand  the  right  of  making  war  and  peace. 

He  concluded  with  stating  that  he  should  of- 
fer his  amendment  as  soon  as  it  would  be  in 
order ;  and  would  follow  up  this  with  a  resolu^ 
tion  calling  on  the  President  to  give  informa- 
tion, from  which  it  would  be  seen  whether  it 
be  proper  to  keep  up  this  society. 

Mr.WEEMS  said :  the  committee  would  remem- 
ber that,  at  an  early  stage  of  this  session,  before 
the  subject  had  been  offered,  or  perhaps  thought 
of,  in  any  other  quarter,  he  had  respectfully, 
although  \msucoessfully,  attempted  to  draw  the 
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attention  of  Congress  to  a  subject  very  closely 
connected  with,  and  intended,  had  it  succeed- 
ed, as  a  substitute  for  the  present  sideway  ap- 
propriation, (as  it  had  been  styled,)  he  had 
asked  to  raise  a  committee  to  inquire  into  and 
report  how  far  it  would  be  expedient  to  go  in 
aid  of  the  transportation  of  such  free  people  of 
color  as  might  wish  to  go  to  Liberia,  or  to  other 
parts  of  Africa,  the  land  of  their  fathers,  where, 
under  providence,  they  might  not  only  afford 
timely  but  efficient  aid  to  save  this  little  colony 
of  their  brethren,  but  might  also  find  cause 
to  rejoice,  even  in  their  day,  from  beholding 
around  them  the  comforts  of  civilization,  and 
the  blessings  of  light  and  life  diffused  through 
their  instrumentality.  And  here  he  asked  the 
committee,  whether  thus  colonizing  the  whole 
coast  of  Africa  would  not  be  more  likely  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  slave  trade  than  the  plan  now 
adopted,  or  any  other  that  could  be  devised ; 
attended,  too,  as  it  would  be,  with  the  least 
possible  expenditure  of  blood  or  treasure,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  would  be  relieving  us  from 
an  evil  growing  out  of  an  intermingling  of  a 
free  black  and  slave  population,  nowhere  de- 
sirable, everywhere  calamitous.  He  would  also 
embrace  this  opportunity  of  reminding  an  hon- 
orable member  of  the  House,  who,  when  he 
had,  on  one  occasion,  respectfully  called  for  a 
consideration  of  a  certain  resolution,  demanded 
a  division ;  that  he  envied  him  not  for  his  dis- 
position ;  that  where  he  intended  a  mortifica- 
tion, by  showing  that  he  stood  alone,  he  had 
given  him  reason  to  rejoice,  because  it  most 
clearly  evinced,  what  would  at  all  times  delight 
his  heart  to  know,  viz :  that  he  had  not  only 
sufficient  strength  offered  him,  but  that  he  was 
willing  to  use  it  in  the  conscientious  discharge 
of  his  duty,  however  unsupported  he  might  find 
himself  by  others.  He  rejoiced  to  be  able,  as 
he  was  bold  here  to  declare,  that  the  greatest 
share  of  happiness  he  experienced  was  derived 
from  those  few  facts  of  willing  obedience  to  the 
directions  of  that  spirit,  ever  victorious  with 
him,  who  shall  look  with  honest  sincerity  with- 
in his  own  breast,  for  a  true  and  faithful  mon- 
itor. He  had  last  year  refused  to  vote  for  the 
re -appropriation  of  the  unexpected  balance  of 
the  original  $150,000  that  had  been  voted  for 
this  object,  because  he,  like  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  was  then  under  a  mistaken  opinion. 
That  honorable  member  had,  however,  removed, 
by  his  arguments,  this  day  offered  the  House, 
every  remaining  doubt  on  his  mind,  and  he 
was  now  satisfied  he  ought  to  vote  for  the  ap- 
propriation called  for.  And  why?  Because 
this  colony  at  Liberia — this  little  handful  of 
men  (three  or  four  hundred  only) — ^liad  so  con- 
ducted themselves  by  the  authority  and  advice 
of  those  accredited  agents  of  this  Government, 
no  matter  whether  justifiably  or  unjustifiably 
offered,  that  they  had  become  endangered, 
hourly  endangered,  from  the  joint  efforts  of 
the  natives,  and  the  merciless  slave  traders; 
and  that  their  only  protection  rested  on  the 
arms,  ammunitions,  and  rations  thus  pledged 


and  heretofore  afforded  them.  What  is  then  to 
be  done,  sir  ?  Are  we,  after  having  been,  how- 
ever unintentionally,  the  instrument  in  thus  in- 
volving them,  at  once  to  cut  off  their  only 
chance  of  escape,  and  thereby  become  their 
murderers,  by  leaving  them  thus  situated,  to 
meet  inevitable  destruction,  rather  than  grant 
the  pittance  asked  for?  He  trusted  not:  at 
least,  he  would  clear  his  own  skirts  of  their 
blood ;  and,  thereby,  discharge  a  duty  he  owed 
to  God  and  humanity,  by  voting  for  the  appro- 
priation. 

Mr.  Keemek  said,  there  was  certainly  a  time 
for  all  things ;  a  time  to  speak,  and  a  time  to 
be  silent.  He  had  hoped  the  committee  would 
rise,  and  take  the  bill  into  the  House.  Now, 
as  he  found  his  motion  for  the  rising  of  the 
committee  was  not  carried,  he  hoped  the  com- 
mittee would  excuse  him  if  he  said  a  few 
words.  He  did  not  think  that  the  law  should 
be  a  sanction  for  this  appropriation,  any  more 
than  that  a  wrong,  committed  many  years  ago, 
derived  sanctity  from  age.  He  thought  Mr. 
Ashmun  had  about  as  much  purity  of  motive  as 
the  reformer  who  went  to  South  America  to 
teach  religion,  with  a  bible  in  one  hand,  and 
a  sword  in  the  other.  He  had  once  thought 
there  was  disinterestedness  in  great  men ;  but 
experience  had  taught  him  that  this  was  a  mere 
dream  of  fancy.  David,  the  pious,  tender- 
hearted little  David,  sent  his  captains  to  the 
war,  while  he  staid  at  home  with  Bathsheba ; 
and  ordered  Joab  to  place  Uriah  in  the  front  of 
the  battle,  and  not  to  let  him  return  alive.  Ho 
looked  at  the  situation  of  these  Africans  in  their 
own  country,  as  well  as  in  this  country.  We 
say  we  are  all  the  children  of  one  common  par- 
ent, that  we  meet  at  the  communion  table, 
and  are  fit  to  go  together  into  the  presence  of 
God ;  but  will  we  allow  them  to  meet  us  in  our 
own  parlors  ?  No ;  that  is  another  thing.  He 
referred  to  the  course  which  had  been  taken  on 
the  resolution  of  Mr.  Saitndees.  It  was  a  sim- 
ple question,  and  might  have  been  plainly  an-^ 
swered.  We  were  told  in  this  discussion  that 
the  freedom  of  debate  had  never  been  assailed. 


Sattiedat,  February  24. 
Mackerel  Fishery. 

Mr.  ToMLDsrsoN,  from  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, reported  the  following  bill : 
"  A  BILL  to  authorize  the  licensing  of  ships  and 

vessels  to  be  employed  in  the  mackerel  fishery. 

"  Be  it  enacted,  <tc.  That,  from  and  after  the  thir- 
tieth day  of  April  next,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Collector  of  the  District  to  which  any  ship  or  ves- 
sel may  belong,  on  an  application  for  that  purpose, 
by  the  master  or  owner  thereof,  to  grant  a  license 
for  carrying  on  the  mackerel  fishery,  to  such  ship  or 
vessel,  in  the  form  prescribed  in  the  act,  entitled 
'  An  act  for  enrolling  and  licensing  ships  or  vcsfols 
to  be  employed  in  the  coasting  trade  and  fisheries, 
and  for  regulating  the  same :'  Provided,  That  all 
the  provisions  of  said  act,  respecting  the  licensing 
of  ships  and  vcsj^els,  for  the  coasting  trade  and  fish- 
eries, shall  bo  deemed  and  taken  to  be  applicable  to 
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licenses,  and  to  vosseh  licensed  for  carrying  on  tlic 
Diaclierel  finliciy." 

Mr.  ToMi.iNsox  briefly  cxplnincd  tlio  nature  of 
tlio  bill.  By  the  law,  aa  it  now  stood,  licenses 
were  granted  for  vessels  engaged  in  the  coast- 
ing trade  and  cod  fishing,  and,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  bounty  allowed  on  that  fishery,  the 
claimants  are  required  to  malte  oath,  that  they 
•would  not  bo  engaged,  except  in  the  coasting 
trade  and  cod  fishery.  Since  the  passage  of 
this  law,  a  fishery  for  mackerel  has  arisen,  and 
■was  fast  becoming  a  valuable  branch  of  trade ; 
but  those  engaged  in  it  were  deprived  of  the 
boimty  by  the  terms  of  the  oath.  This  state 
of  things  had  been  represented  by  about  sev- 
enty respectable  petitioners  who  prayed  that 
the  terras  of  the  oath  might  be  so  altered  as  to 
cover  the  mackerel  as  well  as  the  cod  fishery. 
The  scruples  of  these  persons  ought  to  bo  re- 
spected and  relieved.  If  the  law  was  suffered 
to  remain  as  it  now  stood,  there  was  reason  to 
apprehend  that  frauds  would  be  committed, 
and  that  vessels  engaged  in  the  mackerel  trade 
would,  by  indirect  means,  obtain  the  bounty 
given  by  law  to  those  engaged  iu  the  cod  fishery. 

The  bill  was  then  ordered  to  its  third  reading 
on  Monday. 


Monday,  February  26. 
Claims  under  the  Florida  Treaty. 

The  House  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  Mr.  Findlay,  of  Ohio,  in  the 
Chair,  on  the  bill  "making  provision  for  the 
settlement  of  sundry  claims  under  the  Florida 
Treaty." 

(This  bill  involves  the  important  claim  of 
Mr.  Meade,  and  provides  that  the  President  of 
the  Uiuted  States  direct  the  Third  Auditor  to 
examine  aud  liquidate  all  such  claims,  under 
the  eleventh  article  of  the  treaty,  as  were  re- 
jected by  tho  Board  of  Commissioners  for  want 
of  the  documentary  evidence  which  the  Span- 
ish Government  was  bound  to  furnish,  and 
which  bad  been  demanded  by  the  United 
States,  but  not  received  before  the  8th  June, 
1824.  That  the  Third  Auditor  shall  be  gov- 
erned by  the  rules  of  examination  and  liquida- 
tion established  by  said  Board ;  and  that  of  the 
claims  which  he  shall  adjudge  to  be  valid,  there 
shall  be  paid  from  the  Treasury  the  same  pro- 
portionate amount  as  was  paid  on  the  claims 
allowed  by  said  Board.  Tho  bill  also  provides 
for  the  compensation  of  the  Third  Auditor  for 
the  services  required.) 

The  report  of  the  committee  upon  the  subject 
was  read,  when — 

Mr.  FoKSYTii  moved  to  amend  the  bill  so  as 
to  leave  the  liquidation  of  these  claims  to  "  any 
three  Auditors  of  the  Treasury,"  imder  the  di- 
rection of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
instead  of  leaving  it  to  "  the  Third  Auditor." 

The  amendment  having  been  read — 

Mi\  F.  observed,  that  the  object  of  the  pres- 
ent bill  was  to  give  an  opportunity  to  those 
persons  who  had  claims  upon  the  Spanish  Gov- 


ernment, whicli  had  been  assumed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  but  who  had 
been  precluded,  by  want  of  time,  from  present- 
ing them  to  the  Board  of  Commissioners  un- 
der the  Spanish  Treaty  to  try  the  validity  of 
those  claims.  The  Select  Committee  which  had 
been  a[ipointed  on  this  subject,  had  satisfied 
themselves  that  the  claims  of  the  persons  named 
in  the  bill  never  had  a  fair  and  adequate  exam- 
ination, and  that  this  was  not  owing  to  any 
fault  or  neglect  of  theirs,  but  to  circumstances 
over  which  they  had  no  control.  The  Com- 
missioners -who  were  appointed  under  the 
treaty  for  tho  cession  of  Florida,  had  applied 
to  the  Spanish  Government  for  copies  of  the 
papers  required  by  the  claimants,  as  evidence 
in  support  of  their  claims,  and  correspondent  in- 
structions had  been  given  by  the  American 
Government,  to  our  Minister  at  the  Court  of 
Spain,  to  obtain  them  ;  but,  owing  to  the  un- 
settled state  of  the  country,  our  Minister  had 
been  deprived  of  all  opportunity  to  make  the 
demand,  until  the  three  years  limited  by  the 
treaty  for  the  establishment  of  such  claims  had 
so  nearly  expired  that  there  was  no  time  left 
for  their  presentation  to  tho  Board  of  Com- 
missioners. Tho  causes  which  had  thus  de- 
tained our  Minister  were  of  public  notoriety. 
The  Government  had  been  driven  before  the 
French  armies  from  Madrid  to  Seville,  and  fi-om 
Seville  to  Cadiz,  and  he  had  been  prevented  by 
the  blockade  from  landing  at  the  latter  place 
till  what  was  called  in  Spain  the  counter-revo- 
lution bad  taken  place,  and  this  event  did  not 
happen  till  near  the  close  of  the  last  year  al- 
lowed by  the  treaty  for  the  establishment  of 
American  claims.  Hence  the  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  these  claims  had  never  been  submitted 
to  any  tribunal.  All  that  was  intended  by  the 
bill  was  to  provide  such  a  tribunal  for  thwr 
examination,  in  order  that  the  claimants  might 
have  judgment  in  their  cause.  He  had  pro- 
posed the  amendment  with  a  view  to  greater 
security,  believing  it  more  proper  that  de- 
mands of  such  magnitude  should  be  passed  up- 
on by  a  court  consisting  of  more  than  one 
judge. 

Mr.  Oambeeleno  rose  to  put  a  single  ques- 
tion to  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Geoi'gia. 
It  was,  whether  his  object  was  not  to  re-organ- 
ize a  Board  of  Commissioners  to  examine  Span- 
ish claims  ? 

Mr.  FoESYirt  said,  in  reply,  that  his  object 
was  to  create  a  tribunal  for  such  claims  only  as 
arose  in  consequence  of  a  non-fulfilment  of  the 
treaty  with  Spain  in  1819.  An  article  in  that 
treaty  limits  the  duration  of  the  Commission  for 
deciding  on  claims  by  American  citizens,  agauist 
the  Spanish  Government,  to  three  years,  and 
provides  for  the  furnishing  of  copies  of  all  of- 
ficial papers  in  the  possession  of  the  Spanish 
Government,  when  requisite  to  theestablishment 
of  those  claims.  In  some  cases  it  is  a  question, 
whether  the  failure  to  establish  claims  is  not  at- 
tributable to  the  neglect  of  the  Government  of 
Spain ;  but  in  that  of  Meade  it  was  purely  a 
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misfortune,  in  which  no  culpability  attaches  to 
any  one ;  circumstances,  over  which  neither  the 
claimant,  the  Government  of  Spain,  not  that  of 
the  United  States  had  any  control,  having  pre- 
vented the  establishment  of  the  claim  within 
the  allotted  time. 

Mr.  AYiCKLiFFB  thought  that  the  House 
ought  not  thus,  at  the  heel  of  a  session,  to  be 
called  on  to  legislate  upon  this  class  of  claims. 
For  his  part,  ho  was  not  in  possession  of  a  suf- 
ficiently accurate  knowledge  of  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  claims  referred  to,  nor  could  ho 
judge  how  far  the  Government  might  become 
liable  by  the  passage  of  the  bill ;  for  aught  that 
appeared,  it  might  be  to  an  immense  amount ; 
the  extent  of  it  was,  it  seemed,  to  be  left  to  a 
foreign  Government  to  determine.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  this  country  had  undertaken,  in 
the  Florida  treaty,  to  satisfy  claims  of  United 
States  citizens  against  Spain,  to  the  amount  of 
five  millions  of  dollars,  on  condition  that  Flor- 
ida should  be  ceded  to  the  United  States ;  and 
a  board  of  Commissioners  had  been  established 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  and  passing  on 
the  validity  of  those  claims.  Tliey  had  per- 
formed the  duty  assigned  them,  and  had  dis- 
tributed the  whole  of  the  five  millions  among 
various  American  claimants.  That  fund  was 
wholly  exhausted.  One  claim  is  now  presented 
to  the  amount,  as  he  understood,  of  upwards 
of  four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  others 
are  included  in  the  bill,  to  what  amount  he 
was  at  a  loss  even  to  conjecture.  Of  one  fact, 
however,  he  was  tliorouglily  satisfied,  and  that 
was,  tliat  many  claims  had  been  passed  by  that 
Board,  which,  had  they  been  judged  of  by  their 
merits  alone,  must  have  been  promptly  rejected. 
But  the  Commissioners  were  bound  by  the  let- 
ter of  the  treaty,  and  had  considered  them- 
selves compelled  to  pass  them.  Now,  said  Mr. 
v.,  it  seems,  a  new  Board  is  to  be  created,  to 
consist  of  the  Auditors  of  the  Treasury,  and  this 
new  Board  is  to  decide  these  claims  upon  evi- 
dence derived  from  the  Spanish  Government. 
But  that  Government  is  not  liable  for  the  ac- 
curacy with  which  this  evidence  is  to  be  fur- 
nished ;  they  have  no  interest  in  presenting  it 
in  a  fair  and  equitable  manner.  All  they  will 
probably  do,  will  be  to  furnish  such  evidence 
as  is  called  for  by  the  claimant,  and  no  more. 
The  decision  will,  therefore,  be  made  virtually 
on  ex  parte  evidence.  He  thought  these  reasons, 
of  themselves,  conclusive  why  the  House  should 
not  now  provide  for  paying  claims  on  such  an 
award.  He  would,  therefore,  move  that  the 
committee  should  rise.  He  had  not  expected 
that  the  House  was  to  be  deluged,  at  this  late 
hour  of  the  session,  with  old  claims  that  had 
been  once  rejected.  Ho  moved,  accordingly, 
that  the  committee  now  rise. 

Mr.  DwionT  asked  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky to  withdraw  his  motion  for  a  few  mo- 
ments ;  to  which  Mr.  Wtcliffb  consented,  un- 
derstanding it  to  be  on  the  condition  that,  when 
Mr.  DwiGHT  had  concluded  his  remarks,  he 
would  make  a  similar  motion. 


Mr.  DwiGiiT  then  observed  that  this  claim 
was  of  a  sacred  character  ;  it  was  one  of  those 
which  the  Spanish  Government  had  stipulated 
should  be  paid  by  that  of  the  United  States ; 
and  the  allo^vance  of  it  would  not  open  a  door 
to  controversy  with  a  foreign  nation,  as  might 
be  objected  against  similar  claims  on  the  French 
Govei-nnient.  By  our  treaty  with  Spain  we 
obtained  the  cession  of  the  Floridas,  which  were 
worth,  already,  five  times  the  amount  of  all 
otrr  claims  on  that  Government.  Gentlemen 
need  not,  therefore,  be  alarmed  at  the  amount 
involved  in  the  present  bill.  The  amount  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  principle  of  the  claim. 
If  the  claim  was  just  in  principle,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment was  able  to  pay  it,  the  amount  would 
form  no  valid  objection,  were  it  ten  times  as 
great.  The  claim  had  not  been  adjudicated 
by  the  commission  of  1821,  only  because  the 
proofs  could  not  be  produced  in  time,  though 
they  had  been-  seasonably  applied  for.  The 
gentleman  had  spoken  with  dread  of  the  num- 
ber and  amount  of  other  claims  in  the  bill,  be- 
sides that  of  Mr.  Meade.  He  would,  in  reply, 
read  to  the  House  a  written  statement  of  the 
whole  of  them ;  they  amounted  to  but  five  in 
all,  and  were  of  no  great  amount. 

[Here  Mr.  D.  read  th«  statement  referred  to.] 
The  claim  of  Meade,  whatever  might  be  its 
amount,  was  indisputably  included  in  the  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty  of  cession.  A  question, 
as  would  be  remembered,  had  arisen  in  relation 
to  that  cession,  viz :  whether  it  would  be  recog- 
nized, or  not,  by  the  Cortes  ?  The  gentleman 
who  is  now  Chairman  of  the  Select  Committee 
(Mr.  Foustth)  was  at  that  time  our  Minister  to 
the  Court  of  Spain ;  and  he  had  been  personal- 
ly told  by  several  of  the  influential  members 
of  the  Cortes,  who  called  upon  him,  that  the 
recognition  of  the  cession  would  depend  on  the 
payment  of  tliese  claims  by  the  American  Gov- 
ernment. The  cession  was  recognized  as  well 
by  the  Cortes  as  by  the  subsequent  Government ; 
and  the  claim  before  the  House  had,  therefore, 
a  sacred  characte?7inaking  its  appeal,  in  a  for- 
cible manner,  to  the  national  faith.  It  would, 
doubtless,  have  been  passed  by  the  Commission- 
ers, had  the  evidence  applied  for  been  received 
from  Spain,  in  time  to  examine  and  to  act  upon 
it.  The  application'  for  it  was  made  fourteen 
months  previous  to  the  presentation  of  the 
claim.  It  was  demanded  from  Spain  by  the 
American  Government,  and  would  have  been 
procured  and  presented  in  time,  had  not  Mr. 
Nelson,  our  Minister,  who  went  out  as  succes- 
sor to  Mr.  Forsyth,  been  prevented  from  pre- 
senting himself  to  the  Spanish  Government  by 
the  blockade  of  Cadiz.  The  commission,  it 
would  be  particularly  noticed,  sat  long  enough 
to  have  received  and  passed  upon  the  Spanish 
evidence,  had  the  demand  been  made  when  Mr. 
Nelson  first  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Spain ;  but 
his  being  prevented  from  landing  by  the  French 
blockading  foi-ce,  occasioned  the  delay  which 
has  proved  ruinous  to  this  claimant.  The  com- 
mission closed  without  allowing  his  claim ;  but 
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it  ought  not,  tliereforo,  to  be  said,  that  the 
claim  had  been  reji.'cte<l  by  the  Conimissioners ; 
for  they  never  examined  the  proofs  on  which  it 
rested.  We  have,  in  the  meanwiiile,  obtained 
the  Floridas,  and  twenty  millions  would  this 
day  be  too  small  a  price  for  them.  AVere  the 
United  States  to  pay  three,  four,  or  five  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  to  these  claimants,  they 
would  still  be  vast  gainers  by  the  bargain.  As 
to  the  tribunal  before  whom  the  proofp  were 
proposed  to  be  laid,  it  was  notorious  to  all  men 
that  no  officers  were  more  keen-sighted,  rigid, 
and  scrupulous,  than  the  officers  of  the  Trcas- 
viry — they  have  even  been  censured  for  the 
rigor  with  which  they  judged  of  all  claims 
that  came  before  them.  We  have,  he  repeated, 
received  the  compensation  from  Spain,  for  al- 
lowing and  paying  these  claims  of  our  own 
citizens ;  and  if  the  House  dared  to  refuse  the 
just  demand  of  an  American  citizen  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, he  would  only  say  they  dared  to 
do  flagrant  injustice.  Here  were  services  of 
a  very  important  character,  rendered  by  one  of 
our  citizens  to  Spain,  and  that  under  circum- 
stances the  most  trying  that  could  be  imagined ; 
for  this  claimant  had  been  two  years  in  the 
most  odious  and  irksome  confinement  in  a 
Spanish  dungeon.  If  his  Government  could 
refuse  to  compensate  him,  they  would  be  less 
just  than  that  of  Spain ;  for  she  acknowledged 
the  debt,  and  woidd  have  paid  it,  had  we  not 
assumed  the  obligation.  He  was  persuaded 
that  this  imputation  could  never  be  deliberately 
incurred  by  an  American  Congress. 

Mr.  WicKUFFE  now  said,  that  the  more  he 
heard  of  this  claim,  the  more  he  was  confirmed 
in  the  correctness  of  his  former  opinion  respect- 
ing it.  How  many  gentlemen,  of  all  those  pres- 
ent, had  looked  into  the  documents  accompany- 
ing this  claim  ?  Were  gentlemen  satisfied  that 
it  ever  ought  to  have  been  paid  under  the  Flor- 
ida Treaty,  or  was  covered  by  its  provisions  ? 
Were  they  prepared  to  say  that  this  Govern- 
ment is  liable  to  make  good  the  claims  of  its  cit- 
izens on  Spain  out  of  other  funds  besides  the 
five  millions  pledged  by  the  treaty  ?  And  if 
the  bill  passes  this  House,  is  there  the  least 
probability  that  it  will  pass  the  other  branch 
of  the  National  Legislature?  Is  it  right,  at  so 
late  a  period  as  this,  with  such  a  mass  of  mat- 
ter pressing  for  the  attention  of  the  House,  to 
attempt  to  settle  a  principle  of  so  much  im- 
portance ?  As  to  the  equity  of  the  claim,  de- 
rived from  the  value  of  the  Florida  purchase, 
he  thought  there  was  very  little  weight  in  that 
argument;  for  he  was  inclined  to  think  the 
Government  had  been  worsted  in  the  negotia- 
tion. Tliey  had  paid  five  millions  in  claims — 
and  when  to  this  should  be  added  the  expense 
of  surveying,  he  believed  that  it  would  turn 
out  that  we  had  got  but  a  sorry  bargain. 

Mr.  W.  now  renewed  his  motion  that  the 
committee  rise. 

The  motion  prevailed — ayes  83,  noes  60. 

And  the  committee  having  risen,  and  asked 
leave  to  sit  again,  leave  was  refused. 


The  bill  having  been  reported,  together  with 
Mr.  FonsYTii's  amendment,  to  the  House, 

Mr.  WuKTS  said  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  do  justice  to  the  discussion  of  the  bill,  with- 
out having  some  reference  to  the  argument 
which  had  been  adduced,  while  it  was  in  com- 
mittee; and  though  this,  he  knew,  was  not 
strictly  regular,  he  hoped  it  would  be  permitted 
by  the  Chair  from  the  consideration  he  had 
mentioned.  The  argument  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  came  too  late ;  the  equivalent 
for  these  claims  had  already  been  received,  and 
it  was  too  much  to  say  that  an  American  cit-. 
izen  was  to  be  consigned  to  irretrievable  ruin, 
while  the  country  had  received,  and  was  enjoy- 
ing, a  benefit  ceded  to  it  on  the  cypress  condi- 
tion that  Spain's  debt  to  him  should  be  paid  by 
his  own  Government. 

The  gentleman  had  borne  a  very  conspicuous 
part,  in  a  late  debate,  about  the  paltry  sum  of 
$20,000.  Now,  Mr.  W.  said,  he  should  hold 
up  his  hands  against  the  gentleman's  consuming 
so  much  of  the  time  of  the  House  on  such  a 
matter  as  that,  and  refuse  to  give  an  hour  to  a 
claim  like  the  present,  so  sacred  in  its  character, 
so  large  in  its  amount,  and  of  such  vital  impor- 
tance to  one  of  our  own  citizens.  The  gentle- 
man asks,  who  has  read  the  documents  in  this 
case  ?  And  is  a  just  claim  to  be  rejected  be- 
cause gentlemen  itiave  not  read  the  documents  ? 
Why  have  they  not  read  them?  The  docu- 
ments have  long  been  printed  and  laid  on  the 
gentlemen's  tables.  Wlien  is  the  time  to  come 
when  they  will  choose  to  read  them  ?  Are  they 
to  defer  it  till  the  claimant  is  in  his  grave  and 
his  children  come  here  and  find  us  gray  head- 
ed ?  When  the  treaty  was  negotiated  by  which 
this  country  has  acquired  the  Floridas,  this 
gentleman  was  a  merchant  under  the  Spanish 
Government.  He  had  a  claim  on  that  Govern- 
ment which  is  acknowledged  to  be  just ;  it  was 
not  for  spoliations,  but  for  matters  of  contract. 
When  the  treaty  was  concluded  the  United 
States  agreed  to  exonerate  Spain  from  all  oWi- 
gation  to  pay  this  and  other  claims  of  our  citi- 
zens against  her ;  but  Jtr.  Meade,  instead  of 
availing  himself  of  this  provision,  petitioned, 
on  the  contary,  that  he  might  not  be  considered 
as  included  within  it,  but  might  be  left  to  fight 
his  own  cause  with  the  Spanish  Government 
single  handed'.  This  was  refused  him,  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  for  purposes 
and  views  of  its  own,  included  his  claim  within 
the  treaty  stipulation,  exonerated  Spain  from 
the  payment  of  it,  and  took  upon  itself  to  pay 
it  out  of  the  fund  it  had  by  that  treaty  recently 
acquired. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  had  said,  or 
insinuated,  tliat  the  testimony  in  support  of 
this  claim  was  not  of  a  satisfactory  kind.  The 
gentleman  was  entirely  mistaken.  The  objec- 
tion of  the  Commissioners  did  not  rest  on  the 
character  of  the  testimony,  but  on  points 
wholly  distinct  from  it.  In  support  of  this 
assertion  he  would  beg  leave  to  refer  the 
gentleman  and  the  House  to  a  written  opin- 
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ion  of  one  of  the  Commissioners  to  the  con- 
trary. 

[Mr.  WuETs  hero  read  the  opinion  of  one  of 
the  Commissioners.] 

Now,  asked  Mr.  W.,  will  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  rise  in  his  place  and  say,  that,  after 
Buoh  an  examination  and  such  an  expression 
of  opinion  by  one  of  the  officers  of  this  Govern- 
ment, men  who  had  no  conceivable  interest  in 
the  decision,  and  who  were  of  known  talent 
and  integrity,  that  the  claim  shall  at  once  be 
rejected  ?  that  no  tribunal  shall  be  allowed  to 
examine  and  decide  upon  it  ? 

It  was  a  claim  which  had  been  presented 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  treaty,  and  the  officers 
of  the  Spanish  Government  had  allowed  and 
admitted  it;  but  Spain  lingered  in  the  pay- 
ment ;  it  has  been  transferred  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  deferred,  from 
season  till  season,  till  at  length  we  are  told  the 
United  States  is  not  hound  to  pay  it.  All  the 
original  papers  Mr.  Meade  was  obliged  to  sur- 
render to  the  Spanish  Government,  when  his 
claim  was  urged  there ;  they  were  distributed 
through  the  Departments  of  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment, and  there  they  still  remain.  The 
Commissioners,  esteeming  themselves  bound 
to  require  these  originals,  apprised  Mr.  Meade 
that,  until  these  should  be  produced,  they  could 
not  admit  his  claim.  He,  in  consequence, 
made  immediate  application  for  them  to  the 
Spanish  Government ;  but,  from  circumstances 
which  had  already  been  stated  to  the  House, 
he  could  not  obtain  them  in  suitable  time.  The 
five  millions  had  all  been  paid  away ;  and  ho 
was  thus,  without  any  fault  or  neglect  of  his 
own,  entirely  excluded.  Thus  the  Government 
has,  in  effect,  taken  the  property  of  this  Ameri- 
can citizen,  applied  it  to  the  purchase  of  the 
Floridas,  and  now  refuse  to  pay  him  for  it,  or 
even  to  appoint  a  tribunal  whore  he  may  have 
a  fair  hearing.  Is  not  this' monstrous?  Shall 
I,  asked  Mr.  W.,  take  the  money  out  of  that 
gentleman's  pocket,  use  it  to  buy  a  farm  for 
myself,  or  my  children,  and  when  he  asks  re- 
payment, and  offers  to  prove  how  much  I  took, 
shall  I  say,  because  I  am  stronger  t^'an  he, 
that  I  will  not  pay  him,  or  even  suffer  him  to 
prove  liis  demand  ?  Must  this  claimant,  after 
■waiting  with  patience  at  our  door  for  years, 
when  at  length  his  bill  has  come  up  for  con- 
sideration, be  told  that  his  just  claim  is  de- 
ferred for  yet  a  year  longer?  He  is  not  a 
young  man ;  he  was  once  wealthy ;  he  is  not 
so  now ;  we  hold  his  property ;  all  he  asks  is 
a  tribunal,  and  a  hearing.  Shall  ho  be  turned 
off  and  told  to  wait  till  another  Congress  shall 
consider  his  case  ?  I  trust  not.  I  trust  there 
is  enough  of  justice  in  this  Congress,  to  say 
that  he  has  -waited  long  enough ;  that  his  day 
of  hearing  shall  be  set,  his  judges  appointed, 
and  his  claim  fully  and  fairly  examined.  Mr. 
W.  concluded  with  an  apology  for  the  earnest- 
ness he  had  betrayed,  and  the  time  he  had 
inadvertently  occupied,  but  he  should  feel  that 
he  had  been  wanting  to  the  rights  of  a  con- 


stituent and  of  an  American  citizen,  had  he  re- 
mained silent,  and  suffered  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  to  pass  without 
reply. 

Mr.  Abohee  said,  that  he  had  been  a  member 
of  the  Select  Committee  to  whom  this  claim  had 
been  referred,  and  he  had  given  it  a  careful 
examination.  The  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
was  mistaken  in  both  the  points  he  had  taken. 
He  supposes  the  House  is  not  now  prepared 
to  f  ass  this  bill — if  not,  when  would  it  be  pre- 
pared ?  The  bill  had  been  reported  at  the  last 
session,  and  if  want  of  preparation  was  a  good 
reason  now,  why  might  not  the  same  reason 
be  repeated  forever  ?  If  gentlemen  were  not 
prepared,  they  ought  to  be ;  ample  time  had 
been  allowed,  and  every  opportunity  given. 

But  the  gentleman  seems  to  be  of  opinion 
that  this  Government  is  not  bound  to  pay  this 
claim,  be  it  ever  so  just  a  one.  Sir,  I  say  that 
this  Government  is  bound  to  pay  it.  And 
why  ?  It  has,  in  two  instances,  forcibly  inter- 
fered and  obstructed  this  claimant  in  obtaining 
justice,  when  he  had  the  near  prospect  of  fully 
succeeding. 

When  our  treaty  was  made  with  Spain,  he 
expressly  said  that  he  did  not  ask  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  be  responsible  for 
the  claim ;  all  he  asked  of  it  was  to  stand 
aside ;  to  leave  him  to  his  own  chance,  and 
only  to  abstain  from  throwing  any  obstacles 
in  the  way,  or  taking  any  course  which  would 
condemn  the  claim.  And  what  was  the  reply 
of  his  own  Government?  They  refused  his 
request.  They  determined  to  interfere ;  and 
they  said  to  him,  your  claim  shall  be  compre- 
hended in  the  treaty,  and  it  shall  be  liable  to 
the  terms  of  the  treaty.  This  was  the  first 
case  in  which  we  forcibly  interposed,  and  wo 
here  prevented  his  obtaining  his  money  from 
the  Government  of  Spain.  Ascertaining  that 
the  proof  required  by  the  Commissioners  was 
such  as  could  only  be  got  from  Spain,  fifteen 
months  before  the  time  for  examining  this 
evidence,  he  again  goes  to  his  own  Government 
and  prays  them  to  send  to  Spain  for  the  neces- 
sary vouchers.  The  Commissioners  expressly 
said  they  were  satisfied  a  large  amount  was 
due  to  him,  but  they  could  not  allow  him  even 
this  amount  without  having  evidence  from 
Spain.  Here,  then,  the  American  Government 
says  to  one  of  its  own  citizens,  who  has  a 
claim  already  acknowledged  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Spain,  "  you  shall  look  to  me,  and  not 
to  Spain,  for  this  money  ;  I  will  send  for  your 
vouchers,  and  get  them  for  you  within  tho 
time  which  I  have  chosen  to  limit  for  the  pro- 
duction of  proof."  He  accordingly  gives  his 
Government  a  memorandum  of  the  papers  re- 
quired. The  Government,  owing  to  circum- 
stances with  which  he  had  nothing  to  do,  does 
not  apply  in  time  to  get  these  papers ;  and  tho 
period  it  had  arbitrarily  fixed  for  their  exam- 
ination expires  ;  its  citizen  is  shut  out  from  tho 
tribunal  of  the  Commissioners ;  and  now,  when 
he  comes  to  you,  and  modestly  asks  that  some 
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tribunal  may  be  ordered  to  examine  liis  vouch- 
ers and  pass  upon  the  j\]stice  of  his  claim,  he 
is  to  be  refused  ?  He  does  not  ask  for  money ; 
he  asks  only  a  tribunal  and  a  judge  ;  and  is  it 
to  be  refused?  It  would  form  a  case  of 
enormous  and  unparalleled  atrocity.  Sir,  I 
have  looked  at  this  evidence,  and  I  care  not 
before  what  tribunal  it  is  to  be  presented. 
You  may  send  it  to  the  bencli  of  Slinos  and 
Eadamanthus ;  I  care  not ;  only  let  it  have  a 
full  and  fair  examination.  As  one  interested 
in  the  resources  of  the  Government,  I  hope  he 
may  not  be  able  to  establish  his  claim ;  but 
never,  while  there  is  a  cent  in  the  treasury, 
never  will  I  consent  to  obstruct  any  claim  by 
methods  such  as  these.  Suppose  we  shall  pass 
this  hill,  do  we  thereby  declare  that  this  man's 
claim  is  just?  By  no  means.  We  only  say 
that  his  claim,  with  the  evidence  in  support  of 
it,  shall  be  examined  by  our  own  officers ;  and 
I  believe  no  gentleman  who  hears  me  will 
dissent  from  the  position,  that,  .if  it  is  to  go 
before  Mr.  Hagner,  it  will,  at  least,  be  thorough- 
ly sifted.  But  if  you  reject  the  bill,  you  con- 
demn and  annihilate  the  claim,  without  know- 
ing whether  it  be  just  or  not.  To  do  this 
would,  under  all  the  circumstances,  be  one  of 
the  most  unparalleled  and  unatoned  acts  of  in- 
justice that  ever  was  perpetrated. 

Mr.  Forsyth  now  renewed  the  motion  he 
had  made  in  committee  to  amend  the  first  section 
of  the  bill,  and  also  moved  to  strike  out  the 
third  section,  which  provides  for  allowing  the 
Third  Auditor  a  certain  sum,  in  addition  to  the 
salary  now  allowed  him  by  law. 

He  said,  that  if  it  should  be  the  pleasure  of 
the  House  to  pass  the  bill,  he  was  willing  to 
trust  to  the  justice  of  Congress  to  reward  the 
auditors  for  any  extra  service  it  might  occasion 
them,  and,  therefore,  he  did  not  propose  to  in- 
sert any  clause  fixing  their  remuneration  before- 
hand. Mr.  F.  said  he  was  fully  aware  of  the 
shortness  of  the  time  which  remained  of  the 
session,  and  the  number  and  amount  of  private 
as  well  as  public. bills,  which  were  waiting  the 
action  of  the  House ;  he  would,  therefore,  en- 
deavor to  guard  himself  from  digressing  into 
the  merits  of  the  claim,  and  should  confine  his 
remarks  to  the  right  of  the  applicant  to  have 
its  justice  examined  and  decided  upon.  He 
believed  himself  to  bo  fully  possessed  of  the 
merits;  but  it  was  enough  for  him  to  know 
that  here  was  an  American  citizen,  suffering 
great  injustice,  from  no  fault  of  his,  but  from 
that  of  his  own  and  of  a  foreign  Government, 
and  that  this  House  alone  had  the  power  to 
redeem  him  from  it.  The  circumstances  of 
this  case  were  most  extraordinary.  Mr.  Meade, 
it  seems,  had  a  claim  against  tlie  Government 
of  Spain,  which  was  acknowledged  by  that 
Government.  Tlie  Board  of  Commissioners, 
appointed  under  the  Florida  treaty,  having 
concluded  that  this  claim  was  embraced  by 
that  treaty,  Mr.  Meade  submitted  to  them  a 
written  acknowledgment,  given  by  the  com- 
missioners of  the  Government  of  Spain,  that 


a  certain  sum  was  due  by  that  Government  to 
him.  This  acknowledgment  was  given  be- 
tween the  first  signing  of  the  treaty  and  its 
final  ratification.  His  documents  were  de- 
manded by  the  Spanish  Government,  and 
having  been  surrendered  by  Mr.  Meade,  were 
distributed  through  the  ofi^ices  to  which  they 
severally  belonged.  AVhen  Mr.  Meade  submit- 
ted his  claim  to  the  Commissioners,  accom- 
panied by  the  certificate  or  acknowledgment 
before  referred  to,  they  replied  that  this  was 
not  sufiicient  evidence,  and  that  they  must 
have  the  original  documents  or  certified  copies 
of  them.  Mr.  Meade  remonstrated  on  the 
hardship  of  being  compelled  to  produce  papers 
which  he  had  previously  been  obliged  to  give 
up  to  the  Spanish  Government,  when,  at  the 
same  time,  he  had  produced  a  certificate 
which  was  the  result  of  their  examination,  and 
showed  them  to  contain  conclusive  proof  of  the 
justice  of  the  claim.  The  Commissioners,  how- 
ever, were  stern  and  inflexible,  and  continued 
to  demand  the  vouchers.  Meade,  in  reply, 
pleaded  that  the  treaty,  under  whose  operation 
his  claim  had,  against  his  wishes,  been  brought, 
contained  a  provision  that  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment should  furnish  to  claimants  such  ofiicial 
papers  as  were  applied  for  to  establish  their 
claims,  and  prayed  that  the  Commissioners 
would  take  measures  to  obtain  his  evidence 
from  that  Government.  They  did  so,  and  Mr. 
Nelson  accordingly  received  instructions  to  de- 
mand them  ;  but  as  he  was  prevented,  contrary 
to  the  law  of  nations,  from  landing  on  the 
Spanish  soil,  the  papers  were  not  obtained,  and 
the  Commissioners  accordingly  rejected  the 
claim.  The  consequence  has  been,  that  this 
claimant  is  made  poor,  though  he  has,  accord- 
ing to  the  written  acknowledgment  both  of  the 
Spanish  and  of  the  American  Commissioners,  a 
just  claim  to  what  would  render  him  independ- 
ent. Can  such  a  case  be  left  without  redress  ? 
Shall  an  American  citizen  be  thus  plundered 
of  his  all  ?  "What  has  been  his  fault  ?  Did  he 
not  use  all  proper  diligence  in  prosecuting  his 
claim?  "Was  he  not  in  a  fair  way  of  obtaining 
justice  when  this  Government  interfered,  de- 
clared his  claim  merged  by  the  treaty,  and 
undertook  themselves  to  be  his  paymasters? 
If  his  vouchers  were  in  Spain,  could  he  compel 
the  Spanish  Government  to  surrender  them? 
And  was  it  his  fault  that  his  Government  failed 
in  procuring  them?  Surely  not.  And  now, 
after  having  had  hope  thus  deferred  by  our 
act,  must  he  be  refused  even  a  tribunal  to  try 
his  claim?  Mr.  F.  said  the  committee  had 
refused  to  go  into  the  grounds  of  the  Spanish 
Commissioners'  decision,  and  had  reluctantly 
brought  in  the  bill  in  its  present  shape.  If 
Spain  was  in  the  wrong,  this  Government  had 
a  right  to  demand  from  her  all  that  it  should 
pay  to  Meade — and  the  object  of  the  bill  was 
only  to  give  him  what  he  had  been  deprived 
of  by  the  short  duration  of  the  commission. 
The  committee  had  no  choice  between  doing 
this  and  doing  injustice. 
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Mr.  Everett,  of  Massachusetts,  said  that  the 
amendment  removed  much  of  his  difficulty. 
He  had  himself  been  opposed  to  taking  up  this 
bill  at  this  time,  but  the  House  decided  other- 
wise, and  as  it  had  been  taken  up,  he  hoped  it 
would  pass  as  amended.  He  had  carefully  ex- 
amined the  documents  in  relation  to  this  claim, 
and  his  sole  object  was,  that  justice  should  be 
done.  "Whether  the  amount  Is  30,000  dollars, 
or  300,000,  or  3,000,000,  was  a  consideration 
that  ought  to  have  no  place  in  this  matter.  If 
the  Government  owed  the  money,  he  cared 
not  what  was  the  amount ;  it  ought  to  be  paid. 
He  should  augur  darkly  indeed  for  our  institu- 
tions, if  the  inquiry  of  this  House  is  to  be,  not 
whether  a  debt  is  due,  but  whether  it  is  small. 
He  regretted  that  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
and  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  had  not  con- 
tented themselves  with  suffering  the  claim  to 
rest  on  its  own  merits,  but  had  proceeded  to 
comment  with  severity  upon  the  conduct  of 
the  Commissioners  in  rejecting  the  claim. 
There  was  not  now  time  to  examine  their  de- 
cision, or  to  inquire  into  the  manner  in  which 
the  treaty  had  been  conducted — he  would, 
therefore,  do  no  more  than  take  leave  to  deny 
the  accuracy  of  some  of  the  statements  which 
had  reference  to  this  part  of  the  subject,  par- 
ticularly when  the  terms  of  the  treaty  and  the 
decision  of  tlie  Commissioners  under  it  had  been 
characterized  as  acts  of  unparalleled  atrocity, 
and  unatoned  injustice.  He  thought  that  sen- 
tence of  condemnation  had  better  have  been 
withheld. 

Mr.  McLajte,  of  Delaware,  said  he  concurred 
with  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  who 
had  just  taken  his  seat,  in  the  view  he  had  ex- 
pressed in  favor  of  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia.  He  thought  it  would 
be  a  material  improvement  in  the  bill.  The 
amount  due  the  claimant  might  possibly  be 
very  considerable,  but  that  formed  no  reason 
why  the  bill  should  not  now  be  considered,  or 
why  the  amount  should  not  be  allowed.  If  the 
largeness  of  the  amount  was  to  have  any  weight 
at  all,  all  it  had  was  certainly  on  the  side  of 
the  claimant.  But  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  a  bill  which  might  involve  the  payment 
of  so  large  an  amount,  should  pass  without 
mature  discussion,  both  in  the  committee  and 
out  of  the  committee.  The  amount  alone  was 
of  itself  sufficient  to  produce  opposition  to  the 
bill.  But  it  was  impossible  that  such  a  body 
as  this  House  should  examine  minutely  every 
claim  that  came  before  it.  It  must,  from  ne- 
cessity, put  great  faith  in  the  examinations 
made  by  its  Standing  Committees.  The  body 
was  too  unwieldy  to  go  into  such  minutiaj ;  and 
the  present  case  did  but  renew  and  strength- 
en a  conviction  he  had  long  entertained,  and 
had  more  than  once  expressed,  of  the  pressing 
necessity  for  the  adoption  of  some  other  ar- 
rangement, in  relation  to  the  decision  of  private 
claims.  As  they  were  now  disposed  of,  there 
was  not  only  a  great  consumption  of  time, 
which  ought  to  be  devoted  to  the  public  con- 
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cerns  of  the  country,  but  unavoidable  danger 
of  doing  the  most  flagrant  injustice  to  claim- 
ants themselves.  The  committees,  he  knew, 
and  admitted,  did  the  duties  assigned  them, 
with  as  much  diligence  and  devotion  as  could 
be  expected  from  any  men ;  but  the  difficulties 
were  such,  as  no  diligence  could  surmount. 
It  was  physically  impossible  for  them  to  exam- 
ine with  minuteness  one-half  the  documents 
submitted  to  them.  They  did  what  they  could ; 
bdt  the  result  was,  that  claims  were  either 
deferred  in  a  manner  that  amounted  practically 
to  a  denial  of  justice,  or  decided  on  such  im- 
perfect examination,  as  often  put  justice  at  the 
greatest  hazard.  The  documents  in  the  present 
case  were  voluminous,  and  involved  the  investi- 
gation of  a  great  number  and  variety  of  ques- 
tions of  the  greatest  moment.  From  what  at- 
tention he  had  been  able  to  give  them,  he  was 
persuaded  that  the  case  of  Mr.  Meade  was  one 
of  great  and  undeserved  hardship. 

Mr.  McL.  then  stated,  that,  during  Mr. 
Meade's  residence  in  Spain,  the  Government  of 
that  country  became  indebted  to  him  for  sup- 
plies of  provisions  furnished  them  during  the 
Constitutional  War  of  defence  against  the  in- 
vasion of  the  French ;  and  that,  oh  the  return 
of  the  king,  Mr.  Meade  was  imprisoned  in  one 
of  the  castles  of  Cadiz  for  more  than  two  years, 
and  was  finally  released  by  the  interference  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  After 
his,  Mr.  M.'s  release,  a  court  was  organized  in 
Spain,  which  fixed  the  amount  due,  and  the 
faith  of  the  Government  was  pledged  to  pay  it. 
Lands  in  the  Floridas  were  offered  Mr.  Meade 
in  payment,  but  our  Government  being  then 
in  treaty  for  the  cession  of  the  Floridas,  direct- 
ly intimated  to  Mr.  Meade  then'  unwillingness 
to  consent  to  this  arrangement,  and  he  gave  it 
up,  with  assurances  from  our  Government,  that 
his  debt  should  be  assumed  and  paid  by  the 
United  States.  The  very  demand  itself  was 
liquidated  under  the  auspices  of  the  Minister 
from  the  United  States.  The  Cortes  of  Spain 
considered  the  demand  of  Mr.  Meade  a  national 
debt ;  and  the  king  affirmed  it  as  such.  "When 
the  treaty  was  about  to  be  ratified  by  the  Sen- 
ate, Mr.  Meade  sent  a  memorial, to  the  Presi- 
dent, in  which  the  claimant  distinctly  requested 
that,  if  Government  could  not  give  him  assur- 
ances of  being  paid  in  full,  that  his  claim  should 
not  be  included,  and  that  he  would  look  to 
Spain  for  his  indemnification.  The  treaty  was 
ratified,  with  the  entire  understanding  that  this 
claim  was  included.  When  the  Commissioners 
under  the  treaty  were  appointed,  the  claim  was 
presented,  but  not  allowed ;  not  that  they  be- 
lieved the  claim  was  not  good,  but  got  over 
this  large  amount,  upon  some  want  of  docu- 
ments, entirely  out  of  the  power  of  the  claim- 
ant then  to  procure.  The  Minister  of  the 
United  States,  and  every  officer  of  Government 
within  the  scope  of  whose  duties  the  slightest 
consideration  of  the  subject  came,  were  in 
favor  of  the  claim.  But,  after  all  these  exer- 
tions which  Mr.  Meade  has  made,  and  aU  the 
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assurances  wliich  have  been  given  him,  he  has 
been,  year  after  year,  memorializing  Congress 
to  hear  him  on  tho  subject,  or  to  appoint  a  tri- 
bunal for  that  purpose ;  but  he  has  sued  in 
vain.  Every  obstacle  has  been  tlirown  in  his 
■way ;  no  investigation,  beyond  a  hearing  before 
the  committee,  has  been  afforded.  An  investi- 
gation is  all  he  now  asks ;  shall  this  be  denied 
him  ?  Is  it  for  the  honor  of  our  country  to 
keep  one  of  its  valuable  citizens  so  long  in 
suspense  ?  Shall  we  waste  his  means,  his  time, 
his  patience,  in  following  Congress  from  session 
to  session,  and  get  no  remedy  ?  The  good  faith 
of  the  nation  is  involved  in  the  question ;  and 
he,  Mr.  MoL.,  trusted  that  the  bill  would  pass. 
If  the  sum  was  due  Mr.  Meade,  as  he  believed 
it  was,  he  ought  to  have  it.  The  amount  of 
the  claim  should  make  no  difference  in  the 
readiness  to  examine  it,  nor  the  willingness  to 
pay  it. 

Mr.  KiTTEEA  said,  that  it  w^as  a  lamentable 
truth,  which  the  experience  of  every  year  con- 
firmed, that  the  claims  of  public  creditors  were 
so  long  delayed,  and  were  attended  with  ex- 
penses so'  enormous,  that  often,  when  a  favor- 
able judgment  was  pronounced,  it  came  too 
late  to  do  them  service.  That  Mr.  Meade,  who 
was  one  of  his  most  valued  constituents,  had 
been  attending  in  the  hall  for  .six  or  seven  suc- 
cessive sessions,  and,  at  the  happy  moment 
when  his  hearing  is  at  hand,  he  is  threatened 
with  longer  delays,  because,  it  is  said,  his  claim 
has  not  been  examined  with  suflBcient  attention 
by  the  members  of  the  House.  Rely  upon  it, 
such  an  answer  will  as  little  justify  us,  as  it 
will  console  our  fellow-citizen,  who  has  so  long 
and  so  earnestly  claimed  a  hearing.  He  did 
not  mean  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances; but  there  were  a  few  prominent 
facts  known  to  every  gentleman.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Spain  was  indebted  to  Mr.  Meade  in  a 
very  large  sum  of  money,  found  by  the  tribunals 
of  the  nation  to  be  due,  and  sanctioned  by  a 
royal  decree.  After  this,  we  formed  a  treaty 
with  Spain,  by  which  the  Floridas  were  ceded 
to  the  United  States  for  five  millions  of  dollars. 
By  the  llj;h  article  of  that  treaty,  we  discharge 
the  Spanish  Government  from  the  claims  of 
our  citizens,  and  among  the  rest,  from  that  of 
Mr.  Meade.  A  tribunal  is  established  to  dis- 
tribute this  fund  among  the  claimants  against 
Spain,  who  are  to  receive  only  so  far  as  the 
fund  extended.  Mr.  K.  said  he  would  not 
inquire  into  the  fairness  of  placing  Mr.  Meade's 
claim  upon  no  better  footing  than  the  ordinary 
claims  for  spoliations — that  tribunal  is  limited 
in  point  of  duration.  That  Mr.  Meade's  claim 
is  embraced  in  the  treaty,  no  one  could  doubt. 
He  presents  himself  before  the  Commissioners 
with  the  Spanish  decree  as  the  evidence  of  the 
debt.  He  is  told  that  will  not  do;  that  ho 
must  give  to  the  Commissioners  the  same  evi- 
dence he  had  before  the  Spanish  tribunal.  Mr. 
K.  said  he  would  not  say  a  word  as  regarded 
the  propriety  of  this  decision.  It  however 
required  of  the  applicant  that  which,  as  the 


result  proved,  it  w.as  impossible  for  him  to  do. 
Efforts,  national  and  individual,  were  made  to 
procure  from  the  Spanish  Government  these 
documents,  which  were  in  their  possession,  but 
in  vain.  Tho  limitation  of  the  commission  is 
about  expiring,  and  the  Commissioners  finally 
distribute  tho  fund  to  tho  exclusion  of  Mr. 
Meade.  That  his  claim  was  good  for  some 
amount,  and  that  it  was  rejected  because  the 
documents  were  not  within  his  control,  but 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  Spanish  Government, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  Is  it,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, fair  and  equitable  that  Mr.  Meade 
should  lose  his  debt  ?  We  have  discharged,  by 
an  act  of  sovereign  authority,  his  original 
debtor.  Ought  we  not  to  pay  ?  If,  by  with- 
liolding  documents,  Spain  has  violated  the 
treaty,  let  the  United  States  look  to  Spain  to 
repair  the  injury  we  sustain ;  but  not  put  for- 
ward a  citizen  upon  his  private  responsibility 
to  coerce  tho  payment  of  money  upon  such  a 
ground.  By  the  passage  of  this  bill,  we  ad- 
mit no  particular  amount  due.  We  only  estab- 
lish a  tribunal  to  examine  and  decide,  and  that, 
too,  upon  principles  of  the  strictest  character, 
upon  matters  which,  it  must  be  allowed,  we 
cannot.  This  is  not  a  claim  for  spohatious, 
but,  as  he  believed,  a  fair  and  honest  debt, 
ascertained  in  character  and  amount,  for  which 
the  Spanish  Government  was  liable,  till  we 
transferred  that  liability  to  ourselves,  and 
which  he  thought  this  Government  could 
not  refuse  to  discharge  without  disregarding 
her  high  sense  of  justice  and  national  faith. 

Mr.  Beecheb  asked  if  there  was  any  other 
evidence  in  support  of  the  claim  but  that 
which  was  received  from  the  Commissioners? 

Mr.  FoESTTH  replied,  that  the  bill  did  not 
propose  to  the  House  an  investigation  of  this 
case.    It  only  appointed  a  tryer. 

Mr.  Beecher  rejoined  :  the  treaty  had  done 
this  before — it  appointed  a  Board  of  Tryers 
more  competent  than  the  Auditors  could  be 
supposed  to  be — they  had  rejected  the  claim 
because  it  was  not  supported  by  evidence.  If 
there  was  now  no  more  evidence  than  there 
had  been  before,  there  could  be  no  need  of  ap- 
pointing new  tryers. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  Mr.  Foe- 
stth's  amendment,  appointing  three  Auditors 
of  the  Treasury  to  examine  the  evidence,  and 
carried — ayes  72,  nays  40. 

Mr.  FoESYTH  observed,  that  he  held  in  his 
hand  a  list  of  six  claims,  all  which  were  simi- 
larly situated  to  this  of  Meade's,  all  resting  on 
evidence  to  be  furnished  by  Spain.  The  ques- 
tion, therefore,  involved  in  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  was,  whether  this  one 
claim  ought  to  be  separated  from  all  the  rest, 
and  paid,  while  the  rest  were  neglected  ? 

Mr.  Livingston  said,  that  this  exemplified,  in 
the  strongest  manner,  the  utter  unfitness  and  in- 
ability of  Congress  to  become  judges  in  private 
claims.  If  the  motion  now  made  should  pre- 
vail, the  evidence  furnished  will  be  in  the 
Spanish  language,  and  he  for  one,  would  like  to 
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be  present  when  the  claim  came  to  be  decided. 
He  should  like  to  see  the  Spanish  papers  sub- 
mitted, for  instance,  to  the  honorable  gentleman 
from  Tennessee.  He  presumed  the  first  thing 
to  be  done  would  be  to  swear  an  interpreter. 
The  next  step  must  be  to  send  for  witnesses  to 
prove  that  the  evidence  was  taken  according  to 
the  Spanish  law.  These  records,  according  to 
the  Spanish  style,  were  all  voluminous ;  he  pre- 
sumed there  was  not  one  of  the  examinations 
that  would  not  occupy  several  quires  of  paper. 
Now,  without  going  further,  he  would  ask  the 
gentleman  whether  the  claim  of  an  individual, 
in  which  his  all  was  involved,  was  to  be  de- 
cided before  such  a  tribunal  as  this  House,  on 
such  evidence?  He  entered  now,  and  would 
forever  enter,  his  protest  against  the  perform- 
ance of  Judicial  duties  by  such  a  body.  He 
prayed  gentlemen  not  to  throw  new  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  this  claimant ;  he  thought  the 
bill  already  interposed  difficulties  enough. 

The  question  being  then  taken,  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  Mr.  Cocke  was  rejected. 

On  the  question  of  ordering  the  bill  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  Mr.  Wickliffe  re- 
quired the  yeas  and  nays,  but  a  sufficient  num- 
ber did  not  rise  to  authorize  them. 

The  bill  was  then  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  without  a  division. 


"Wednesday,  February  28. 
British  Colonial  Trade. 

The  House  again  took  up  the  Colonial  Trade 
Bill ;  and  the  question  being  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Webstee  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  "Whole — 

Mr.  Bassett  moved  to  lay  the  bill  and  amend- 
ment on  the  table.  The  motion  was  negatived 
— ayes  65,  noes  81 ;  and  the  House  then  con- 
curred in  adopting  the  amendment  of  Mr.  "Wbb- 

filEK. 

Mr.  Peaece  now  moved  a  reconsideration  of 
the  vote  by  which  the  House  yesterday  rejected 
the  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Mallaet, 
which  was  to  insert  the  words  "  by  sea." 

On  this  question,  Mr.  Bareijtgee  called  for 
the  yeas  and  nays,  and  they  were  ordered  by 
the  House. 

Mr.  Fop.sTTn  remarked,  that  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  had  been  rejected  was 
very  large ;  that  a  distinct  proposition  to  defer 
that  vote  to  this  morning  had  been  made  and 
refused.  He  wished  to  know  what  new  light 
had  arisen  to-day,  on  account  of  which  the 
House  was  asked  to  reconsider  a  deliberate 
vote,  on  a  proposition  fully  understood.  He 
slionld  be  glad  to  hear  some  of  the  reasons 
stated  which  induced  gentlemen  to  ask  a  re- 
consideration. 

Mr.  IxoEESOLL  said  he  should  vote  for  the 
motion  to  reconsider;  and  if  that  prevailed, 
would  also  vote  for  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  gentleman  from  Vermont,  so  as  to  con- 
fine the  operations  of  the  bill,  as  was  done  by 
the  act  of  1820,  to  the  navigation  "  by  sea," 


without  interfering  with  the  navigation  on  the 
lakes.  But  he  should  vote  for  the  bill  whether 
amended  or  not.  He  felt  willing  to  accede  to 
the  proposed  amendment,  not  only  as  it  would 
make  the  measure  more  acceptable  to  a  large 
portion  of  the  country,  but  because  he  hoped 
yet  to  see  the  embarrassments  which  now  rest 
on  our  trade  with  the  British  "West  India  colo- 
nies, amicably  removed  by  negotiation ;  and  he 
was  unwilling  to  entangle  that  negotiation  in 
•ny  new  subjects  of  collision  between  the  Gov- 
ernments. He  would  deal  out  measure  for 
measure :  whenever  the  British  interdicted  a 
trade  in  our  vessels,  he  would  interdict  the  cor- 
responding trade  in  their  vessels.  But  it  was  a 
matter  of  serious  consideration,  whether,  in  the 
onset,  we  should  go  one  step  further,  and  strike 
at  a  new  interest,  and  thereby  remove  the  pros- 
pect of  an  amicable  arrangement  stOl  further 
from  our  view.  The  British  have  excluded  our 
vessels  from  certain  colonial  ports :  in  return 
for  this  he  would  promptly  follow  their  lead, 
and  exclude  their  vessels  when  coming  from 
places  interdicted  to  us.  For  the  present,  he 
was  willing  not  to  carry  the  war  of  restrictions 
further  than  this ;  he  would  not  yet  extend  the 
interdict  to  a  trade  between  us  and  other  places, 
from  which  we  are  not  in  like  manner  excluded. 
He  did  not  consider  it  a  safe  policy  to  invite 
Great  Britain  to  new  restrictions,  in  lieu  of 
friendly  negotiation.  The  bill  does  not  propose 
to  take  effect  till  after  the  30th  of  next  Sep- 
tember— about  two  months  before  the  session 
of  the  next  Congress :  and  we  shall  then  have 
a  better  opportunity  to  determine  upon  the  ef- 
fect of  the  measures  which  we  may  now  adopt, 
as  well  as  what  the  ulterior  views  of  Great 
Britain  are,  and  can  legislate  accordingly.  The 
perplexing  question  might,  before  that  time,  be 
in  a  train  of  adjustment.  The  offers  on  our 
part  are  fair  and  honorable,  and  if  not  embar- 
rassed by  matters  calculated  rather  to  irritate 
than  heal  the  existing  difference,  the  Colonies 
themselves  would  feel  that  the  mother  country 
was  in  the  wrong,  if  she  did  not  accede  to  the 
lenient  and  liberal  policy  proposed  on  our  part. 
If  it  should  appear,  hereafter,  that  all  hopes  of 
negotiation  are  at  an  end,  we  would  be  right 
then  to  assume  a  new  attitude.  He  would,  in 
such  an  event — when  we  resorted  to  a  war  of 
restrictions — not  only  be  willing  to  strike  at 
the  indirect  trade  to  Europe,  which  oozes 
through  the  Canadas,  and  which  is,  in  part,  sup- 
plied by  our  northern  frontier,  but  he  would 
strike  home  upon  the  manufactures  of  the  moth- 
er country ;  he  would  aim  a  blow  at  the  direct 
European  trade  itself,  so  far  as  it  could  be  done 
without  interfering  with  treaty  stipulations. 
No  gentleman  on  this  floor  felt  a  deeper  solici- 
tude for  the  preservation  of  the  "West  India  trade 
than  he  did.  He  came  from  a  community  whose 
foreign  commerce  was  almost  exclusively  with 
the  "West  Indies,  and  his  anxiety  to  have  this 
trade  resume  its  wonted  channels,  was  his  prin- 
cipal reason  for  wishing  to  see  the  question  in 
relation  to  it  now  pending  between  us  and  the 
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British  Government  kept  separate  and  distinct 
from  any  new  cause  of  difference.  He  would 
meet  Great  Britain  on  tliis  point  with  firmness 
but  without  unnecessary  irritation  :  he  would 
try  mild  measures  first ;  and  if  they  did  not 
lead  to  amicable  results,  then,  and  not  till  then, 
■would  he,  in  the  language  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  (Mr.  Oambbeleng)  be  pre- 
pared to  "  go  the  whole." 

If  we  adopt  the  proposed  amendment  we 
place  our  West  India  interests  on  precisely  the 
same  footing  on  which  they  rested  under  the 
act  of  1820,  the  British  having,  prior  to  that 
time,  excluded  us,  as  they  now  have,  from  the 
direct  trade.  Our  experience  on  this  subject 
should  not  be  disregarded.  That  act  had  well 
done  its  oflBce ;  it  brought  Great  Britain  to 
terms,  but  it  did  not,  at  any  time,  touch  the 
Canada  trade.  The  words  "  by  sea"  now  pro- 
posed to  be  inserted  in  this  bill  made  a  pai-t  of 
that ;  indeed,  the  bill  before  us  is  substantially 
the  same  as  the  act  of  1820,  except  that  these 
words  had  been  here  omitted.  Under  the  op- 
eration of  the  act  of  1820,  when  the  Colonies 
were  obliged  to  take  our  supplies  through  neu- 
tral islands  in  their  neighborhood,  at  an  en- 
hanced price  to  the  planters,  they  became  in- 
tensely anxious  for  the  direct  trade ;  their 
clamors  finally  assumed  so  deep  a  tone  that 
they  were  heard  and  regarded  by  the  Ministry 
at  home,  and  the  consequence  was,  the  opening 
of  the  interdicted  ports  to  our  vessels.  The 
question  now  is,  shall  we  adhere  to  the  policy 
of  1820,  which  proved  effectual  then,  or  shall 
we  bring  a  new  point  into  the  controversy,  by 
striking  at  that  portion  of  the  European  trade 
which  is  carried  on  through  the  Canadas,  so  far 
as  it  is  supplied  by  articles  transmitted  to  those 
provinces  through  our  own  frontiers?  This 
question  is  one  of  more  embarrassment  than  at 
first  meets  the  eye.  Gentlemen  are  laboring 
under  a  mistake  in  supposing  that  the  articles 
which  we  furnish  the  Canadas,  find  their  way, 
to  any  considerable  amount,  to  the  West  India 
markets,  through  the  circuitous  route  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  if  they  would  attentively 
examine  the  able  report  presented  to  us  by  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  they  would  see  the 
fallacy  of  that  supposition.  The  mass  of  what 
the  Canadians  purchase  from  us  is  either  con- 
sumed by  themselves,  or  sent  to  Liverpool,  and 
but  a  trifling  part  of  the  whole  finds  its  way  to 
the  West  Indies.  He  felt  unwilling,  at  this 
late  period  of  the  session,  to  fatigue  the  House 
by  a  recapitulation  of  statistical  tables,  or  a  bar- 
ren calculation  in  figures ;  but  he  based  him- 
self on  official  documents  for  the  accuracy  of 
wliat  ho  had  said  on  the  Canada  trade.  The 
whole  amount  of  exports  to  Canada,  during  the 
last  year,  are  valued  at  upwards  of  $1,800,000  ; 
of  this  large  sum  but  about  $39,000  was  the 
value  of  the  wheat  and  flour  which  Canada  re- 
ceived from  us,  and  those  articles,  he  admitted, 
might  go  into  the  assorted  cargoes  for  the  West 
India  market.  The  lumber  amounted  to  about 
$127,000,  but  the  great  bulk  of  this  went  to 


Europe  in  lumber  ships,  which  are  constantly 
floating  down  the  St.  Lawrence,  when  the  nav- 
igation is  unobstructed  by  ice.  The  heaviest 
article  furnished  from  our  frontiers  is  potash ; 
but  it  is  notorious  that  this  is  exclusively  for 
the  Liverpool  trade.  The  other  articles  which 
we  send  to  Canada  arc  almost  all  consumed 
there,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  them. 
They  are  fresh  provisions,  and  butter  and  cheese, 
for  the  Montreal  and  Quebec  markets ;  leather 
and  leather  shoes,  manufactured  tobacco,  Amer- 
ican cotton  goods — yes,  sir,  our  cotton  fabrics, 
under  the  existing  tariff,  find  their  way  there, 
and  compete  with  the  manufactures  of  the  Brit- 
ish on  their  own  soil.  Salt  is  also  a  heavy  arti- 
cle ;  Upper  Canada  is  almost  exclusively  sup- 
plied with  it  from  the  salt  works  of  New  York ; 
but  no  one  ever  dreamed  of  its  being  sent  down 
the  St.  Lawrence  to  such  a  market  in  the  West 
Indies :  it  would  be  like  sending  coals  to  New 
Castle ;  scythes,  axes,  and  the  other  implements 
of  husbandry,  which  are  furnished  by  our  me- 
chanics, to  the  farmers  of  Canada.  Such  are 
our  exports  to  that  country.  The  geographical 
position  of  the  Canadas  will  always  prevent 
their  supplying  the  West  India  markets  to  any 
considerable  extent.  The  islands  can  purchase 
our  products  from  a  neutral  depot,  on  more 
advantageous  terms  than  they  can  be  furnished 
by  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Cargoes  intend- 
ed for  the  West  Indies  are  generally  of  a  per- 
ishable nature ;  the  supplies  of  provisions  for  a 
tropical  market  must  be  furnished  frequently, 
and,  comparatively  speaking,  in  moderate  quan- 
tities. If  they  accumulate  for  six  months  in 
the  year,  most  of  them  will  become  deterio- 
rated. The  St.  Lawrence  is  bridged  by  ice  for 
more  than  six  months  on  an  average ;  the  con- 
sequence is,  that  but  one  long  voyage  can  be 
made  in  a  year  from  Quebec  to  the  West  Indies 
— whereas,  from  the  Atlantic  States  we  make 
four  or  five  short  voyages.  And  it  is  an  unde- 
niable fact,  that,  although  we  have  had  to  en- 
counter heavy  discriminating  duties  at  the  Brit- 
ish AVest  India  ports,  from  which  vessels  from 
Quebec  were  exempt,  yet  they  never  could  com- 
pete with  us  successfully  in  that  trade.  The 
disadvantages  of  position  which  the  Quebec 
merchants  labored  under  were  greater  draw- 
backs upon  them  than  the  discriminating  duties 
were  upon  us.  Nay,  further :  When  our  ves- 
sels were  excluded  entirely,  as  they  now  are, 
from  the  British  West  Indies,  and  we  were 
driven  to  the  neutral  ports,  the  British  colonial 
planters  could  supply  themselves,  and  did  sup- 
ply themselves,  with  our  produce  from  the  neu- 
tral islands.  Canada  could  not  then  supply  the 
West  India  market ;  and  from  this  it  may  safely 
be  inferred  that  Canada  cannot  now  supply  that 
market :  our  experience  on  this  subject  is  worth 
all  the  theories  with  which  gentlemen  can  fur- 
nish us,  however  ingeniously  presented.  From 
the  range  taken  in  debate,  one  would  be  apt  to 
suppose  that  we  were  now  called  upon  to  pass 
a  non-importation  law,  or  a  non-exportation 
act,  as  was  our  former  embargo ;  and  hence, 
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the  argument  that  such  a  law  should  extend  to 
the  frontiers  as  well  as  to  the  Atlantic.  Noth- 
ing can  be  more  erroneous  than  this.  We  are 
called  upon  to  pass  a  navigation  act  merely,  in 
regard  to  certain  colonial  ports  :  and  hence, 
the  impropriety  of  connecting  with  such  a 
measure  what  must  amount,  if  persisted  in,  to 
a  non-intercourse  on  the  lines,  and  an  inter- 
ference with  a  trade  not  necessarily,  or  princi- 
pally connected  with  the  West  India  ports. 
We  should  be  cautious  not  to  enlarge  the  com- 
mercial controversy,  already  sufficiently  wide 
between  the  two  countries.  He  preferred,  for 
the  present,  to  repose,  as  we  formerly  did,  upon 
the  policy  of  1820 — exclude  the  vessels  of  our 
rivals  as  they  exclude  us,  and  not  by  grasping 
at  more,  run  the  risk  of  eventually  and  perma- 
nently losing  the  whole.  Notwithstanding  this 
obnoxious  Order  in  Council,  we  expect,  as  the 
committee  tell  us,  in  their  report,  to  supply 
the  British  West  India  colonies  with  our  pro- 
ducts as  we  did  under  the  act  of  1820 — if  they 
are  willing  to  take  them — through  neutral 
ports,  and  receive  their  produce  through  the 
same  channels.  The  trade,  by  this  new  order 
of  things,  becomes  circuitous  instead  of  being 
direct ;  but  still  it  would  afford  a  vent  for  a 
part  of  our  surplus,  and  is  worth  preserving. 
Let  it  not  be  said  that  our  frontier  country  can 
also  dispose  of  their  surplus  through  neutrals, 
if  the  Canada  trade  is  interdicted.  It  would 
cost  more  to  bring  the  produce  from  many 
parts  of  that  frontier  to  the  City  of  New  York, 
or  any  other  Atlantic  port,  than  it  would  to 
transport  the  same  article  from  New  York  to 
Liverpool.  The  amount  of  our  exports  to  the 
British  West  Indies,  was  upwards  of  two  mil- 
lions of  dollars  annually,  and  the  Canada  trade 
was  over  1,800,000  dollars,  a  sum  nearly  equal 
to  that  which  is  affected  by  the  British  Orders 
in  Council. 

If,  however,  it  should  be  thought  expedient 
to  extend  the  restrictions  at  the  present  time, 
to  the  Canada  trade,  it  would  require  very  dif- 
ferent provisions  from  those  contained  in  this 
bill  to  enforce  the  interdict  on  our  extensive 
frontier.  This  bill  would  be  inoperative  there. 
The  temptation  for  smuggling  would  prove  too 
strong  to  be  resisted  by  such  feeble  barriers  as 
are  here  presented.  We  know  how  this  was 
during  our  former  restrictive  system,  and  we 
should  not  shut  our  eyes  on  the  admonitions  of 
experience.  Men  of  desperate  fortunes  and 
more  desperate  character,  would  bo  attracted 
to  the  frontiers,  the  moment  an  opportunity 
offered  for  the  employment  of  their  guilty  tal- 
ents. This  demoralizing  result  was  to  be  dep- 
recated and  avoided  as  long  as  possible.  The 
mass  of  corrupt  materials  which  had  gathered 
on  the  frontiers  during  the  former  embargo,  and 
set  at  defiance  the  civil  and  military  force  of 
the  country,  was  now  scattered  and  had  been 
replaced  by  a  sound  and  healthy  population. 
It-  requires  very  different  provisions  to  enforce 
an  interdict  on  an  inland  frontier,  from  what 
are  sufficient  to  exclude  foreign  vessels  from 


the  Atlantic  coast.  Should  we  find  it  neces- 
sary again  to  resort  to  restrictive  measures  on 
the  frontiers,  we  should  enact  a  law  that  would 
be  prompt  and  effectual :  one  that  should  be 
armed  with  severe  penalties,  and  rigidly  en- 
forced by  numerous  and  vigilant  officers.  When 
a  crisis  in  our  commercial  affairs  demanded 
such  a  measure,  Mr.  I.  said,  it  should  receive 
his  humble,  though  cordial  support. 

Mr.  Stoees  said  that  the  only  effect  of  re- 
cusing the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont,  (Mr.  Mallaet,)  was  to  interdict  the 
trade  between  the  northern  States  and  the 
British  Colonies  on  our  northern  frontiers. 
This  trade,  Mr.  S.  said,  is  not  affected  by  the 
spirit  of  our  late  navigation  laws.  It  has  been 
open  under  all  of  them.  On  a  question  that 
related  only  to  the  interests  of  our  ship  owners, 
in  the  freight  between  our  ports  and  the  Brit- 
ish West  India  islands,  we  should  not  go  out  of 
our  way  to  interdict  a  trade  which  he  thought 
was  not  within  the  general  policy  of  the  meas- 
ure before  the  House.  The  object  of  the  bill 
is  to  secure  to  our  navigating  interest  a  fair 
share  and  equal  advantage  of  competition  in 
the  trade  with  the  West  Indies.  We  are  to  say 
whether  this  Colonial  trade  shall  continue  to  be 
carried  on  in  British  vessels,  exclusively,  after 
the  Order  in  Council,  under  the  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, of  1825,  has  excluded  American  ship 
owners  from  all  participation  in  it.  It  is  ad- 
mitted, on  all  hands,  that  the  trade  itself  is  val- 
uable to  both  countries.  The  Colonies  and  the 
West  India  interest  in  England  are  as  deeply 
interested  to  continue  it  as  we  are.  No  one 
pretends  that  it  is  desirable  that  we  should  ex- 
clude their  productions  from  our  markets,  or 
withhold  our  own  from  theirs,  if  it  is  not  to  he 
done  at  the  sacrifice  of  our  shipping  interest  to 
a  foreign  monopoly ;  and  so  far  as  the  mere 
exchange  of  products  is  concerned,  it  is  the 
professed  object  of  both  countries  to  continue 
the  trade  itself.  We  now  propose,  and  very 
properly,  to  secure  to  our  own  ships  at  least  a 
fair  share  of  the  freight  of  our  productions  and 
what  we  take  from  them,  or  to  exclude  British 
ships  from  it.  Now,  sir,  the  trade  across  our 
inland  frontier  and  the  Lakes,  with  Canada,  has 
no  connection  with  the  differences  which  have 
brought  this  measure  before  us ;  and  the  effect 
of  closing  it  is  only  to  infiict  on  those  interested 
in  it,  in  several  of  the  northern  States,  the  evils 
of  an  interdiction,  without  any  benefit  to  either 
party.  The  policy  of  our  navigation  laws  has 
only  been  to  interdict  trade  in  British  vessels, 
by  sea,  to  ports  from  which  our  own  ships  are 
excluded  by  Great  Britain.  The  northern  trade 
with  Canada  has  been  open  under  aU  these 
laws,  and  no  one  has  ever  thought,  before  now, 
of  shutting  that  trade  up,  to  coerce  Great  Brit- 
ain to  admit  American  vessels  into  her  West 
India  ports.  The  only  reason  now  offered  for 
extending  an  interdiction  to  this  trade  is,  that 
the  products  of  the  frontier  countries  of  some 
of  the  States  may  possibly  find  their  way  to  the 
British  West  India  islands,  through  the  Can- 
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adas ;  and  we  have  been  asked  why  the  acts  of 
Parliament  and  Order  in  Council  have  left  that 
trade  open,  unless  Great  Britain  expects  to  sup- 
ply them  with  American  products  through  the 
northern  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  ?  It  is 
certain  that  she  could  not  do  this  profitably, 
from  1820  to  1822,  while  the  interdiction  was 
substantially  in  force  in  the  Atlantic  ports. 

Mr.  Mallaey  spoke  in  reply.  The  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  had  insisted,  that  if  the 
bill  passed,  it  ought  to  exclude  the  ti-ade  from 
the  United  States  to  Canada,  and  one  argument 
he  had  advanced,  was  derived  from  the  consti- 
tution. He  was  aware  of  the  gentleman's 
standing  and  legal  reputation,  and  was  ready 
to  confess  that  the  gentleman  was  far  superior 
to  himself;  but,  learned  and  able  as  he  was, 
on  the  present  occasion  he  was  mistaken.  The 
gentleman  says  that  no  preference  is  to  be 
given  by  any  regulation  of  commerce  to  the 
ports  of  one  State  over  those  of  another.  He 
did  not  object  to  this  principle,  but  was  it  not 
then  plain,  that,  according  to  that  article  of  the 
constitution,  no  one  particular,  section  of  the 
Union  might,  by  any  regulation  of  commerce, 
be  deprived  of  a  branch  of  trade,  while  the  rest 
of  the  Union  was  suflfered  to  enjoy  it  ?  If  the 
rule  was  good,  it  ought  to  work  both  ways. 
The  country  on  the  frontier  now  enjoys  the 
benefit  of  the  Canadian  trade  to  Europe.  It 
was  only  through  the  Canadas  that  their  heavy 
articles  could  reach  the  European  ports.  Now, 
if  Congress  should  deprive  them  of  this  trade, 
while  it  continued  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  Atlan- 
tic ports,  would  it  not,  on  the  gentleman's  own 
principle,  be  a  direct  violation  of  the  constitu- 
tion ?  How  must  the  bill  operate  ?  Unless  the 
amendment  is  introduced,  it  cuts  up  the  whole 
of  the  Canadian  trade,  both  Colonial  and  Eu- 
ropean ;  but  it  leaves  to  the  ports  on  the  At- 
lantic all  the  trade  they  now  have,  saving  only 
that  branch  of  it  which  is  carried  on  with  the 
British  "West  India  islands.  This  is  not  treat- 
ing different  sections  of  country  alike.  Its  ef- 
fect is  manifestly  unjust.  It  destroys  the  whole 
trade  of  the  interior,  because  a  small  portion 
of  that  trade  happens  to  be  connected  with  the 
subject  of  the  bill.  It  annihilates  the  trade  of 
an  important  portion  of  the  country  merely  to 
give  a  preference  to  American  bottoms  in  the 
trade  with  the  "West  Indies.  There  is  but  two 
millions  engaged  in  the  direct  trade  with  those 
islands,  and  that  whole  amount  may  still  be 
carried  on  at  a  small  inconvenience,  through 
neutral  ports. 

At  this  stage  of  the  debate,  the  bill  which 
had  passed  the  Senate  on  the  same  subject  was 
received;  when 

Mr.  ToMLiNsoN  remarked  that  this  was  the 
last  day  of  the  session  on  which  bills  could  be 
sent  from  this  House  to  the  Senate.  A  bill,  he 
said,  having  been  just  received  from  that  body, 
relating  to  the  subject  now  under  consideration, 
which  would  enable  this  House,  according  to 
the  existing  joint  rule,  to  act  on  the  subject 
now  before  it,  either  on  to-morrow  or  nest 


day,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  make  a  motion 
which  would  afford  an  opportunity  to  consider 
and  pass  several  bills  of  great  importance,  now 
pending  before  the  House,  and  to  send  such 
bills  to  the  other  House,  to  be  acted  upon  dur- 
ing the  present  session.  He  then  moved  that 
the  bill  under  consideration  be  laid  on  the  ta- 
ble, to  be  taken  up  to-morrow. 

This  motion  prevailed,  and  the  bill  was  ac- 
cordingly laid  on  the  table. 

The  bill  from  the  Senate  was  then  read  at 
the  clerk's  table  ;  when 

Mr.  ToMLiNsoN  moved  its  reference  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  Livingston  moved  it  to  be  referred  to  a 
Committee  of  the  whole  House  on  the  state  of 
the  Union.  After  some  conversation  between 
Messrs.  Tomlinson  and  Foesyth,  on  motion  of 
the  latter,  the  bill  was  laid  upon  the  table  (ayes 
VI,  noes  62)  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  military  appropriation  bill  having  been 
received  from  the  Senate,  with  amendments 
striking  out  the  proviso  adopted  by  this  House, 
and  which  restricted  the  payment  of  double  ra- 
tions to  officers  "  commanding  garrisons  and 
military  posts ;  " 

The  question  being  on  agreeing  with  this 
amendment  of  the  Senate. 

On  this  question,  a  debate  of  some  extent 
took  place,  (involving,  substantially,  the  same 
principle  as  that  which  arose  when  the  provis- 
ion was  inserted,)  and  in  which  Messrs.  Cccke, 
Webstee,  Beekt,  Deayton,  Wood  of  Kew 
York,  EoESYTH,  and  Mitchell  of  Tennessee, 
took  part. 

The  question  was  then  put,  and  on  motion  of 
Mr.  CocKE,  was  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  and 
decided  in  the  negative. 

So  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  was  not 
agreed  to. 

[On  the  following  day,  the  House  receded 
from  its  disagreement.] 


Thttesday,  March  1. 
Indiana  Canal. 

Mr.  Woods,  of  Ohio,  from  the  Committee  on 
Eoads  and  Canals,  to  which  was  referred  the 
bill  from  the  Senate,  to  authorize  the  State  of 
Indiana  to  locate  and  make  a  canal  therein 
named,  reported  the  same  without  amendment. 

The  bill  was  then  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
and  it  was  read  a  third  time  accordingly,  and 
passed. 

The  N'avy — Ship  Timber. 

The  House  then  went  into  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  Mr.  Speague 
in  the  chair,  and  took  up  the  bill  for  the  grad- 
ual increase  and  improvement  of  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Stoees  (Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Naval  Affairs)  moved  to  amend  the  bill  in  that 
section  which  refers  to  the  preservation  of  val- 
uable ship  timber,  after  the  words  "  live  oak," 
by  inserting  the  words  "or  other  timber;" 
which  was  agreed  to. 
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Naval  Academy. 

Mr.  Eastman  moved  to  strike  out  the  sev- 
enth section  of  the  bill,  (which  provides  for  a 
Naval  Academy.) 

Mr.  WioKLiFFE  advocated  this  motion,  and 
insisted  that  the  proposed  school  was  unneces- 
sary ;  hut  if  it  must  be  erected,  farther  leave 
should  be  allowed  to  digest  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  it. 

Mr.  Buchanan  replied,  and  defended  the 
measure,  which  he  argued  to  be  a  great  public 
good  as  adding  science  to  the  practical  knowl- 
edge of  our  naval  officers. 

Mr.  Keemeb  supported  the  amendment.  It 
was  opposed  at  great  length  by 

Mr.  Drayton,  who  defended  the  value  and 
importance  of  such  a  seminary. 

Mr.  BuEGES  wished  farther  information  be- 
fore he  could  vote  in  favor  of  this  feature  of 
the  bill.  He  opposed  the  idea  of  any  other  in- 
struction as  a  substitute  for  that  which  is  gain- 
ed at  sea. 

Mr.  "Weems  said,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  "Wiokliffb)  was  opposed  to  this 
school,  because  "  the  Academy  at  West  Point 
had  been  so  managed,  in  his  opinion,  as  to  be 
altogether  a  matter  of  patronage,  and  that  it 
was  so  far  from  benefiting  the  sons  of  poor 
men,  that  he  had  known  one  member  of  Con- 
gress to  have  three  sons  educated  there ;  ergo, 
he  would  not  vote  for  another  establishment  of 
the  sort,  no  matter  by  what  name  it  should  be 
called."  He  would  ask  that  gentleman,  and 
the  committee,  if  such  were  the  facts,  whether 
the  fault  was  not  with  Congress,  whose  duty  it 
should  be  to  enact  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
ought  to  govern  that  institution.  The  honora- 
ble member  from  Rhode  Island  as  well  as  other 
gentlemen  opposed  to  a  Naval  School,  appeared 
to  forget  that  warrants  were  (and  very  prop- 
erly) granted  to  youths  at  a  very  early  and 
tender  age,  before  they  can  (even  if  they  are 
the  sons  of  rich  and  wealthy  parents,  able_  to 
bear  the  expense)  obtain  a  suitable  education 
to  render  them  as  useful  and  respectable  as 
they  might  and  ought  to  be  through  life.  He 
presumed  no  one  would  deny  the  benefit,  as 
well  as  gratification,  resulting  from  a  scientific 
education,  not  often  to  be  obtained  on  board  of 
ship,  but  contemplated  to  be  afforded  to  all  at 
this  Naval  School.  Again,  he  would  remind 
the  committee  of  the  very  great  advantage  that 
would  result  from  having  such  an  institution 
near  at  hand,  to  which  the  Secretary  might  di- 
rect young  officers,  when  in  port,  to  go,  for  im- 
provement, instead  of  granting  furloughs  indis- 
criminately, as  now  done,  obliging  them  to 
spend  most  wastefully,  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
often  most  destructively,  if  not  dishonorably, 
their  pittance  of  half  pay. 

Mr.  "Wood,  of  New  York,  having  also  re- 
plied, 

The  question  was  taken  on  striking  out,  and 
carried,  ayes  71,  noes  65. 

The  committee  then  rose. 


In  the  House,  the  amendments  reported  by 
the  Committee  of  the  "Whole  to  the  Naval  Bill, 
were  taken  up  in  order,  and  severally  agreed 
to,  until  the  House  came  to  that  which  strikes 
out  the  section  providing  for  a  Naval  School. 
On  the  question  of  concurrence  in  this  amend- 
ment, Mr.  Weems  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays, 
which  were  ordered  by  the  House. 

Mr.  Hoffman  stated  his  views  briefly  in  op- 
position to  such  an  institution,  and  in  favor  of 
ooncurrence  in  the  vote  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Stokes  replied,  denying  that  the  subject 
was  novel,  and  insisting  that  the  subject  was  at 
least  seven,  if  not  twelve  years  old.  This  very 
bill,  he  said,  had  lain  for  fifteen  months  on  the 
table.  He  went  into  a  full  exposition  of  the 
plan,  which  he  earnestly  defended. 

Mr.  Sawyer  said  the  estimate  of  appropria- 
tions for  the  Navy,  will  present  an  aggregate  of 
upwards  of  three  millions,  which  is  half  a  mil- 
lion more  than  last  year ;  it  was  then  $2,526, 612, 
although  the  half  million  allowed  out  oi  that 
sum,  for  the  gradual  increase,  was  not  then 
called  for,  the  law  having  expired.  But  to  pro- 
mote these  maxims  of  economy,  we  are  called 
upon  to  extend  the  term  for  the  gradual  in- 
crease, and  contrive  some  way  to  economize 
this  half  minion  annually  out  of  the  Treasury. 
Three  schemes  are  devised :  one,  to  buy  more 
timber  and  lay  up  to  season ;  another,  to  con- 
struct docks ;  and  a  third,  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  a  School  of  Naval  Education. 

We  have  a  Navy  of  12  ships  of  the  line,  20 
frigates,  and  sloops  in  proportion,  besides  sev- 
eral of  each  class,  on  the  stocks ;  and,  although 
our  revenue  falls  short  more  than  a  million  this 
year,  and  the  time  has  expired  for  the  gradual 
increase  of  the  Navy,  yet  as  economy  must  be 
consulted,  we  must  build  docks,  out  down  trees, 
and  even  establish  a  Naval  School.  As  I  do 
not  understand  this  kind  of  economy,  I  shall 
not  agree  to  do  either.  I  am  willing  to  let  the 
trees  grow  longer,  and  to  let  our  oflicers  learn 
naval  tactics  at  sea.  While  other  nations  are 
dismantling,  or  placing  their  navies  on  a  peace 
establishment,  I  think  we  ought  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  present  number  of  our  ships,  until  we 
see  some  signs  for  the  actual  use  of  them.  For 
all  purposes  of  exhibition  or  parade,  for  the 
gratification  of  national  vanity,  I  think  the  ex- 
penditure of  upwards  of  three  millions  ought  to 
suffice. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Stores) 
has  just  told  us,  this  school,  with  its  nine  pro- 
fessors, is  to  cost  us  but  $7,000  a  year._  But, 
has  the  gentleman  taken  into  the  calculation  the 
purchase  of  ground  and  buildings  for  the  loca- 
tion. But  taking  it  for  granted  that  it  will  cost 
only  that  sum,  that  small  sum  may  prove  a 
canker  in  the  body  politic.  It  will  tend  to  corrupt 
the  whole  mass  of  the  nation.  We  see  the  ef- 
fects which  are  produced  by  our  Military  Acad- 
emy; the  annual  proselytes  which  it  adds  to 
the  Administration :  but  when  this  vast  source 
of  promotion  and  patronage  is  added,  when 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  nmnlser  admissible,  we 
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can  readily  judge  what  a  powerful  engine  it  miiy 
prove  in  favor  of  the  Government.  The  tempta- 
tion to  gain  admission  there  will  bo  irresistible. 
It  will  pervade  every  quarter  uf  the  Union.  The 
dull  pursuits  of  civil  life  will  bo  abandoned ; 
labor  will  be  shunned  as  ignominious,  and  a 
general  rush  will  be  made  by  the  higher  class 
of  our  population  for  the  wide-opened  doors  of 
this  school.  This  must  have  a  tendency  to  pro- 
duce degeneracy  and  corruption  of  the  public 
morality,  and  change  our  simple  Republican 
habits. 

Mr.  Beadlby  followed  on  the  same  side.  He 
had  understood,  from  authority  upon  which  he 
placed  the  most  perfect  reliance,  that  it  re- 
quired seven  years'  service  to  make  a  prime  sea- 
man. The  present  mode  of  educating  midship- 
men, was  to  instruct  them  in  navigation  during 
voyages,  between  decks,  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
they  were  acquiring  the  habits  of  a  sailor's  life, 
and  learning  the  parts  and  management  of  a  ship 
both  in  cahns  and  tenipests.  He  put  it  then,  by 
way  of  inquiry,  how  the  public  interest  could 
be  subserved  by  giving  them  a  preparatory  ed- 
ucation on  shore,  when  so  much  time  must  be 
afterwards  consumed  before  they  could  be  per- 
fect in  their  duty. 

Mr.  Wood,  of  New  York,  in  answer,  stated 
a  variety  of  facts  in  relation  to  the  British  Navy 
and-  its  Marine  school,  to  show  the  advantages 
which  might  be  expected  from  a  school  of  this 
sort. 

Mr.  Cooke  said  a  few  words  in  answer,  the 
substance  of  which  was,  that  the  American 
naval  officers  were  not  inferior,  in  any  respect, 
to  the  British,  though  we  have  hitherto  had  no 
Naval  School. 

Mr.  Wood  explained,  and  denied  having 
made  or  meant  any  such  assertion. 

Mr.  Keemeb  spoke  in  opposition  to  the  school, 
as  intended  to  increase  the  patronage  of  the 
Executive,  and  calculated  to  injure  the  morals 
of  the  young  men  who  might  enter  it. 

The  question  was  then  taken,  by  yeas  and 
nays,  on  concurring  with  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  striking  out  the  part  of  the  bill  which 
relates  to  a  Naval  School,  and  decided  in  the 
affirmative — yeas  86,  nays  78. 

So  that  part  of  the  bill  was  struck  out. 


Friday,  March  2. 
British  Colonial  Trade. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Tomlinson,  all  the  orders 
which  preceded  the  Colonial  Trade  Bill  were 
dispensed  with ;  and  the  House  took  up  the 
bill  as  received  from  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ToMLiNSON  proceeded  to  state  the  sub- 
stance of  the  bill,  and  to  explain  the  operation 
and  effect  of  the  amendment.  The  iirst  sec- 
tion, he  said,  proposed  to  abolish  the  dis- 
criminating duties  which  are  imposed  by  our 
laws,  on  British  vessels  and  their  cargoes,  ar- 
riving in  the  United  States  from  the  British 
colonial  ports,  after  the  31st  of  December  next ; 


the  second  suspended  until  that  day,  the  acts 
of  Congress  of  the  18th  of  April,  1818;. the 
15th  of  May,  1820  ;  and  the  1st  of  March,  1823 ; 
and  the  third  section  authorized  the  President 
to  issue  his  proclamation,  declaring  that  the 
acts  suspended  by  the  second  section  are  re- 
pealed, if  he  should,  at  any  time,  before  the 
31st  of  December  next,  receive  satisfactory 
evidence  that  the  prohibition  of  commercial 
intercourse,  by  the  British  Order  in  Council 
of  July  last,  had  ceased,  and  that  no  discrim- 
inating duties  of  tonnage  or  impost  are  imposed 
in  the  ports  enumerated  in  the  first  section  of 
the  bill,  on  the  vessels  or  produce  of  the  United 
States  arriving  in  such  ports.  If,  therefore, 
the  bill  from  the  Senate  should  become  a  law, 
and  no  arrangements  should  be  made  between 
the  two  Governments  before  the  31st  of  De- 
cember next,  British  vessels  would,  after  that 
time,  be  admitted  into  the  ports  of  the  United 
States,  from  the  British  colonies,  paying  no 
discriminating  duties  whatever,  either  on  their 
tonnage  or  cargoes,  while  vessels  of  the  United 
States  would  be  absolutely  excluded  from  the 
British  West  Indies,  and  all  the  other  colonies 
named  in  the  Order  in  Council,  except  the  con- 
tinental colonies  in  North  America;  and  in 
the  ports  of  the  latter  colonies,  American  ves- 
sels would  be  required  to  pay  on  their  tonnage 
and  cargoes,  the  discriminating  duties  which 
had  been  continued  by  that  order.  Such  a 
state  of  the  trade  would  result  from  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill,  unless  some  measure  should  be 
adopted  by  our  Government  to  prevent  it,  be- 
fore or  at  the  period  mentioned. 

In  the  meanj;ime,  the  act  of  1823  being  sus- 
pended by  the  second  section  of  the  act  before 
the  House,  British  vessels  would  not  only 
enter  our  ports  directly  from  the  British  colo- 
nies, but  would  be  allowed  to  depart  thence, 
laden  with  our  produce,  to  any  part  of  the 
world.  They  might  even  clear  directly  for 
Cuba,  or  any  other  West  India  island,  or  clear- 
ing for  the  British  colonies,  being  in  conse- 
quence of  the  suspension  of  that  act,  no  longer 
obliged  to  give  bonds  to  land  their  cargoes  in 
a  British  colonial  port,  they  might  engage  in 
carrying,  as  they  would  be  allowed  to  carry, 
our  own  produce  to  any  market. 

Now,  sir,  said  Mr.  T.,  is  it  not  apparent  to 
every  mind,  and  can  it  be  denied  or  doubted, 
that  this  state  of  the  commercial  intercourse 
between  the  British  colonies  and  the  United 
States,  will  be  decidedly  disadvantageous  to  our 
navigation,  besides  placing  this  nation  before 
the  world,  in  the  attitude  of  humiliation  ?  To 
permit  it  would  be  to  abandon  entirely  the 
ground  which  this  country  had  uniformly 
maintained,  in  its  commercial  relations  and  in- 
tercourse with  all  nations.  It  would  be  a  de- 
parture from  the  principles  which  had  govern- 
ed our  councils  from  the  organization  of  our 
Government.  For  himself  he  was  free  to  say 
that  he  would  not  yield  his  assent  to  a  measure 
which  involved  such  consequences.  Such  a 
state  of  things  ought  not  to  exist.     In  his  opin- 
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ion,  a  due  regard  to  the  honor  of  the  country- 
forbade  it.  The  rights  and  honor  of  the  nation 
he  would  maintain.  However  anxious  he 
might  be  that  the  two  Governments  sliould  malce 
a  friendly  and  satisfactory  arrangement,  in 
respect  to  a  subject  which  had  so  long  been 
in  negotiation,  he  was,  by  no  means,  prepared 
to  give  his  consent  to  an  act,  which,  in  the 
event  of  no  arrangement  being  made,  would 
leave  British  shipping  in  possession  of  the 
whole  trade  with  the  British  West  Indies,  and 
to  give  to  it  a  most  manifest  advantage  in  the 
continental  ports,  while  it  left  our  own  naviga- 
tion pressed  by  all  the  embarrassments  and 
restrictions  to  which  it  was  now  subjected  by 
British  laws.  If  this  bill  should  become  a  law, 
he  thought  its  tendency  would  be  to  procrasti- 
nate, rather  than  to  facilitate  an  arrangement 
between  the  two  Governments. 

He  was  utterly  opposed  to  the  adoption  of 
any  measure,  which  did  not  establish  an  ulti- 
mate exclusion  from  our  ports,  of  British  ships 
coming  from  the  colonies,  in  case  Great  Britain 
should  continue  the  provisions  of  her  Order  in 
Council.  If  that  order  should  not  be  annulled, 
he  deemed  an  interdict  of  all  intercourse  with 
the  British  colonies  indispensable,  and  he 
entertained  the  decided  opinion  that  the  inter- 
dict ought  now  to  be  established  by  Congress, 
to  take  effect  after  a  reasonable  time.  The 
want  of  such  an  interdict  constituted  the  chief 
defect  of  the  bill  under  consideration,  and  with 
him,  an  insuperable  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  T.  said  he  should  have  preferred  the 
30th  of  ^ptember  next,  as  the  period  when 
the  prohibition  of  the  colonial  intercourse  pro- 
posed by  the  amendment  should  take  effect, 
the  former  acts,  on  the  same  subject,  having 
gone  into  operation  on  the  30th  of  September 
next  following  their  passage ;  but  he  was  not 
disposed  to  insist  on  that  day,  and  was  willing, 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  passage  of  a 
proper  act,  which  he  deemed  important,  to  ex- 
tend the  period  to  the  31st  of  December  next. 
In  this  opinion  he  understood  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  to  concur.  A  full  and  fair  op- 
portunity would  thereby  be  afforded  to  settle, 
by  negotiation,  a  perplexing  and  difficult  ques- 
tion, affecting  important  interests. 

The  interdict  of  the  Order  in  Council  took 
effect  in  less  than  four  months  after  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  order,  hut  we,  by  this  amend- 
ment, do  not  propose  an  interdict  until  the 
lapse  of  ten  months,  although  the  British  inter- 
dict has  been  in  operation  since  last  December. 
This  certainly  was  liberal,  perhaps  too  liberal ; 
but  it  would  manifest  a  friendly  spirit,  as  well 
as  a  spirit  of  forbearance  on  the  part  of  this 
Government.  It  will,  however,  give  the 
British  Government  distinctly  to  understand, 
what  is  our  purpose  on  the  happening  of  an 
event  which  we  wish  to  avoid.  He  would  not 
leave  the  matter  in  a  state  of  uncertainty, 
which  might,  and  probably  would,  induce  the 
British  Government  to  speculate  on  our  ulti- 
mate measure.    It  was  due  to  frankness,  that 


the  measure  by  which  we  mean  to  abide  bo 
now  fixed. 

The  measure  cei-tainly  could  not  be  justly 
offensive  to  Great  Britain.  She  had  no  right 
to  except  to  it,  having  herself  led  the  way.  It 
was  not  a  threat,  but  a  measure  of  protection 
on  our  part. 

In  order  to  effect  the  interdict  which  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  considered  expedient, 
the  amendment  he  had  offered  proposed  to  re- 
vfve  the  acts  of  the  18th  of  April,  1818,  and  of 
the  15th  of  May,  1820,  which  constituted  the 
interdiction  deemed  proper  by  Congress  at  that 
time,  under  circumstances  like  the  present. 
The  measure  now  proposed  had  been  tested  by 
experience,  and  found  effectual.  It  had  once 
induced  Great  Britain  to  open  her  colonial 
ports  to  our  navigation,  and  would  probably 
be  again  followed  by  a  like  result.  It  was  the 
safer  mode,  because  it  had  been  tried.  The 
construction  of  those  acts  had  been  settled,  and 
was  well  understood.  He,  therefore,  was  will- 
ing to  substitute  the  system  established  by 
those  acts  for  the  interdict  originally  proposed 
by  ths^Committee  on  Commerce.  It  was  co- 
extensive with  the  Order  in  Counen,  and  met, 
and  would,  he  hoped,  thwart,  the  object  of  it. 

The  amendment  provides,  also,  that  the  act 
of  March  1st,  1823,  shall  be  repealed  on  the 
31st  of  December  next,  and  thus  wiU  take  away 
that  obstacle  to  negotiation.  Mr.  T.  said  he 
felt  fully  satisfied  that  no  measure  of  less  rigor 
than  that  proposed  in  the  amendment,  ought  to 
be  adopted;  but  with  that  alteration  of  the 
bill,  he  should  give  it  his  support.  Unless  the 
principle  of  the  amendment  should  be  incor- 
porated into  the  bill  ia  some  form,  it  was  to 
him  very  objectionable,  and,  in  his  opinion,  it 
ought  not  to  be  passed. 

He  said  he  had  proposed  in  the  amendment, 
certain  modifications  of  the  section  of  the  bill 
from  the  Senate  under  consideration,  which 
were  intended,  by  a  change  of  the  phraseology, 
to  remove  an  ambiguity  that  was  apparent  on 
a  slight  examination  of  it,  and  to  make  the 
section  clear  and  explicit.  As  the  section 
stood,  it  might  lead  to  difficulty,  in  case  it 
should  become  necessary  to  carry  it  into  effect. 
He  submitted  the  amendment  to  the  House,  in 
the  hope  that  it  would  be  approved. 

Mr.  FoKSTTH  rose  to  state  what  he  under- 
stood to  be  the  difference  between  the  bill 
from  the  Senate  and  the  bill  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  of  the  House,  and  the 
effect  which  would  be  produced  on  the  bill  of 
the  Senate  by  the  amendment  just  proposed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut,  (Mr.  Tomliit- 
6o:s.)  The  bUl  from  the  Senate  proposes  to 
suffer  the  trade  to  remain  as  it  now  is,  imtil 
the  31st  of  December  next ;  suspends  the  acts 
of  1818,  1820,  and  1823,  except  in  regard  to 
the  discriminating  duties,  until  that  time ;  after 
the  31st  of  December,  the  discriminating  duties 
are  abolished,  but  the  acts  of  1818,  1820,  and 
1823,  will  stand  as  they  now  do,  and  if,  in  the 
mean  time,  no  arrangement  is  made,  the  Presi- 
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dent  must,  according  to  tlio  provision  of  the 
act  of  1823,  issue  his  proclamation  announcing 
the  existence  of  the  fact,  upon  which  the  acts 
of  1818  and   1820  are  immediately  in  force. 
The  bill  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  of  the 
House  interdicts  all  intercourse  after  the  30th 
of  September,  unless  one  of  two  propositions 
offered  to  Great  Britain  by  the  bill  is  accepted 
before  that  day.     In  the  mean  time  the  trade 
remains  as  it  is.     After  that  time,  if  no  arrange- 
ment is  made,  there  is  an  interdict  of  all  inter- 
course.    The  difference  between  the  two  pro- 
positions is,  as  to  time,  between  the  30th  of 
September  and  the  30th  of  December.     Our 
bill  proposes  express  terms  on  which  alone  the 
trade  can  be  restored  to  its  former  state.     The 
other  leaves  the  whole  matter  open  to  negotia- 
tion.    Both  are  founded  on  a  belief  that  the 
British  Government  is  disposed  to  make  a  fair 
arrangement.     The  proposition  of  the  Senate 
is  preferable,  as  it  gives  more  time,  and  leaves 
the  whole  subject  to  negotiation,  unembarrassed 
by  legislative    propositions.      The    gentleman 
now  proposes,  as  an  amendment  to  the  Senate's 
bill,  to  revive  the  acts  of  1818  and  1820,  and 
to  repeal  the  act  of  1823,  after  the  31st  of  De- 
cember, leaving  the  trade  just  as  it  would  stand 
under  the  bill,  until  that  time.     The  proposed 
amendment    is   unnecessarily  involved.      The 
acts  of  1818  and  1820  being  suspended  by  the 
act  of  1823,  will  revive  whenever  the  act  of 
1833  is  repealed.     The  proposition  is,  therefore, 
simply  to  repeal,  on  the  81st  day  of  December, 
the  act  of  1823,  the  trade  being,  in  the  mean 
time,  in  the  same  condition  as  it  will  be  if  the 
Senate's  bill  should  become  a  law.     The  value 
of  the  proposed  amendment  would  be  percepti- 
ble by  considering  the  relative   condition  in 
which  the  trade  would  stand  on  the  31st  of 
December,  supposing  that  no  satisfactory  ar- 
rangement is  made  in  the  interim,  under  the 
bill  of  the  Senate,  as  it  is,  and  as  it  would  be, 
if  the  amendment  should  be  adopted.     On  the 
31st  of  December,  under  the  Senate's  bill,  all 
the  acts  of  1818,  1820,  and  1823,  will  stand  as 
they  now  do,  save  only  that  the  discriminating 
duties  will  be  repealed.     The  President  must 
issue  his  proclamation  under  the  act  of  1823, 
and  the  acts  of  1818  and  1820  interdicting  in- 
tercourse will  be  enforced.     Under  the  bill  as 
proposed  to  be  amended,  the  act  of  1823,  which 
suspends  the  acts  of  1818  and  1820,  being  re- 
pealed, the  acts  of  1818  and  1820  are  enforced 
without  a  proclamation.     The  whole  diiference 
then  is  between  an  interdict  preceded  by  pro- 
clamation of  the  President  and   an  interdict 
without  a  proclamation.     Entertaining  as  he 
did,  the  belief  that  the  act  of  1823  did  not  vest 
a  discretion  in  the  President  to  withhold  the 
proclamation  after  the  fact  contemplated  by 
the  act  occurred,  Mr.  P.   could  not  see  the 
policy  of  touching  the  Senate's  bill.     He  sub- 
mitted to  the  honorable  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee  of  Commerce,  and  to  the  gentlemen 
who  thought  with  him,  whether  it  would  not 
be  better  at  once  to  adopt  the  bill  of  the  Senate, 


and  put  an  en(f  to  the  question.  Were  he  even 
incorrect  in  that  opinion,  as  the  President 
would  have  the  power,  under  the  act  of  1823, 
to  issue  the  proclamation,  Mr.  P.  presumed 
gentlemen  would  be  willing  to  rely  upon  the 
firmness  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  to  do  that 
which  they  seemed  to  believe  the  public  inter- 
est would  require.  Mr.  P.  could  not  under- 
stand why  the  proposed  amendment  was  urged 
as  less  humiliating  than  the  Senate's  bill,  or 
in  what  respect  it  produced  any  alteration  in 
the  trade  between  this  and  the  31st  of  Decem- 
ber. If  he  was  incorrect  in  his  views  of  the 
matter,  he  stood  open  to  conviction,  and  would 
acknowledge  the  error,  when  it  should  be 
pointed  out  to  him. 

Mr.  AncHEE  thought  it  was  not  very  mate- 
rial which  of  the  t^\o  propositions  the  House 
should  accept.  He  was  one  of  those  who 
thought  there  could  be  no  sort  of  advantage 
from  a  retrospect  of  what  had  taken  place. 
Our  object  at  present  was  to  produce  an 
arrangement  of  the  existing  difBculty — and 
whether,  by  going  back  to  the  steps  which  had 
been  taken,  we  should  prove  that  we,  or  Great 
Britain,  had  been  in  the  wrong,  it  would,  in 
his  opinion,  be  equally  undesirable.  There 
was  but  one  purpose  for  which  such  a  retro- 
spect coidd  be  necessary,  viz :  to  determine  at 
what  point  in  the  controversy  we  had  now  ar- 
rived. If  this  Government  does  not  misman- 
age, and  without  necessity  provoke  that  of 
Great  Britain,  there  will  undoubtedly  be  an 
adjustment.  It  was  impossible  she  should 
refuse  to  put  the  trade  upon  a  proper  footing, 
unless  she  should  have  her  national  pride  pro- 
voked by  some  offensive  features  in  our  bill. 
What  was,  in  truth,  the  great  difference  be- 
tween the  Senate's  bUl,  and  the  amendment  of 
this  House  ?  Both  held  out  substantially  the 
same  terms.  According  to  both,  the  trade  will 
remain  as  it  now  stands  till  December.  The 
amendment  couples  with  this  a  matter  of 
offence — a  menace  of  interdict.  It  tells  Great 
Britain  that  you  hold  a  rod  over  her  head. 
Why  must  this  be  added?  Do  we  want  to 
offend  ?  Do  we  wish  to  prevent  a  compromise  ? 
Great  Britain  is  disposed  to  adopt  our  terms, 
unless  we  fasten  on  something  offensive.  And  to 
what  end  shall  we  do  this  ?  Will  any  one  tell 
me  that  England  does  not  already  fully  under- 
stand, that,  if  she  refuses,  we  shall  apply  an 
interdict?  There  can  surely  be  no  one  so 
absurd  as  to  suppose  this  for  a  moment.  She 
will  understand  this  fully,  as  well  without  a 
threat  as  with  one.  He  hoped,  therefore,  that 
the  House  would  not  risk  losing  the  bill,  by 
pertinaciously  insisting  on  the  amendment. 
The  bill  of  the  House  was  not  so  full  as  that 
of  the  Senate,  and  by  insisting,  they  would 
only  get  into  a  squabble  with  the  Senate,  and 
effect  no  good  purpose. 

Mr.  WcETs  said,  that  he  was  one  of  those 
who  had  voted  to  extend  the  interdict  to 
Canada ;  but  for  the  sake  of  getting  the  bill 
through  the  House,  he  had  given  up  his  opia- 
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ion;  but  he  had  rather  have  no  bill  at  all 
than  take  that  of  the  Senate ;  that  bill  leaves 
the  trad^  open,  subject  to  discriminating  duties ; 
to  this  he  did  not  object;  he  considered  it  as 
liberal  and  proper;  but  it  goes  further,  and 
proposes,  after  the  31st  of  December,  to  repeal 
the  discriminating  duties.  Could  gentlemen 
feel  prepared  to  go  home  and  say  to  their  con- 
stituents, vre  left  the  trade,  until  the  31st  of 
December,  in  thepossession  of  British  vessels, 
andafter  that  period,  Tveleft  vessels,  trade,  arid  all, 
in  their  hands  ?  Mr.  W.  said  that  he,  for  one,  was 
not  content  to  leave  matters  in  such  a  posture. 
By  the  amendment,  ■n-e  propose  to  say  to  Great 
Britain,  in  a  spirit  of  manly  frankness,  not  in 
a  spirit  of  hostility,  if  you  accept  the  tei-ms  we 
offer  you,  it  is  well,  but  if  not,  the  acts  of  1818 
and  1820  will  go  into  force.  He  trusted  the 
next  Congress  would  do  more  than  this.  He 
concluded  by  saying  that  he  was  willing  to 
abandon  his  objection  respecting  the  Canadian 
trade,  but  he  could  not  consent  to  give  up  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Bktan  said,  that  his  State  was  material- 
ly interested  in  the  present  question ;  and  if 
the  bill  had  come  up  at  an  earlier  period  of  the 
session,  he  should  have  considered  it  his  duty 
to  have  gone  into  a  more  extensive  discussion 
of  the  subject  than  would  now  be  proper.  He 
rose  at  present  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  point- 
ing out  the  inconsistency  into  which  the  House 
would  be  betrayed  by  adopting  the  amendment. 
He  was  willing  to  act  fairly,  but  he  would  also 
act  firmly.  When  the  Government  did  inter- 
dict the  trade  he  was  in  favor  of  making  the 
interdict  general.  The  great  majority  of  the 
House,  he  was  confident,  were  disposed  to 
advocate  an  interdiction  both  by  sea  and  land ; 
and  if  it  were  laid  at  all,  it  should  not  only  re- 
vive the  acts  of  1818  and  1830,  which  cut  off 
the  trade  "  by  seas,"  but  should  extend  univer- 
sally to  every  part  of  the  Union.  If  it  was  in- 
tended as  a  threat  directed  to  the  interests  of 
Great  Britain,  it  should  be  made  to  affect  her 
interests  as  much  as  possible.  It  was  at  present 
the  policy  of  Great  Britain  to  revive  the  trade 
of  the  Oanadas,  and  to  build  up  those  provinces 
as  rivals  to  the  United  States.  The  extensive 
fortifications  now  erecting  all  along  the  fron- 
tier, were  not  without  a  meaning ;  the  proxim- 
ity of  these  provinces  to  our  territory  enabled 
her  to  assail  our  trade  and  navigation  more 
effectually  through  the  Canadas  than  through 
the  West  Indies.  She  is  evidently  about  to  try 
the  experiment  whether  she  cannot  feed  her 
West  India  possessions  through  her  continental 
provinces ;  if  she  finds  that  she  can  do  this, 
she  will  turn  about  and  laugh  at  us,  and  set 
our  interdicts  at  defiance. 

The  question  was  then  taken,  and  the  amend- 
ment agreed  to,  80  to  56. 

Tfie  United  States  and  Georgia. 

The  following  Message  was  received  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  : 


To  the  Senate  and 

Mouse  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States : 

Washington,  2d  March,  182'?. 
I  transmit  to  both  Honscs  of  Congress  copies  of 
communications  receired  yesterday  by  the  Secretary 
of  War  from  the  Governor  of  Georgia,  and  from 
Lieut.  Vinton. 

JOHN  QUmCT  ADAMS. 

[The  communications  herewith  transmitted 
consist  of  the  letter  of  Governor  Troup,  already 
published  by  us  as  copied  from  the  Georgia 
papers,  and  two  letters  from  Lieutenant  Vinton 
to  the  War  Department,  one  of  which  trans- 
mits the  Georgia  paper  containing  the  military 
order  of  Governor  Troup ;  and  also  the  follow- 
ing, which,  by  some  accident  or  other,  we  had 
not  before  seen :] 

ExECCTivE  Depaktment,  Georgia,  ) 

Milledgeville,  11th  February,  182'7.  J 

Ordered,  That  the  Attorney  and  Solicitors  Gen- 
eral of  this  State,  in  every  instance  of  complaint  made 
of  the  arrest  of  any  Surveyor  engaged  in  the  survey 
of  the  lately  ceded  Territory,  by  any  civil  process 
under  authority  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  do  take  all  necessary  and  legal  measures  to 
effect  the  liberation  of  the  person  so  arrested,  and 
to  bring  to  justice,  either  by  indictment  or  other- 
wise, the  officers  or  parties  concerned  in  such  arres- 
tation  as  oilenders  against  the  laws  and  violators  of 
the  peace  and  personal  security  of  the  public  officers 
and  citizens  of  this  State ;  that  they  give  profes- 
sional advice  and  assistance  in  their  defence  against 
any  prosecution  or  action  which  may  be  instituted 
against  them  as  officers  in  the  service  of  the  State  ; 
and  that  they  promptly  make  known  to  this  De- 
partment, their  acts  and  dojpgs  in  the  premises. 

It,  is,  moreover,  enjoined  on  the  civil  magistrates 
of  this  State,  having  competent  jurisdiction  of  the 
same,  to  be  aiding  and  assisting  in  inquiring  into 
the  causes  of  every  such  arrest  or  detention  as  afore- 
said, that  the  person  may  be  discharged  forthwith, 
if  illegally  or  unjustly  detained ;  and  in  affording 
such  redress  to  the  aggrieved  or  injured  party,  as, 
by  law,  he  may  be  entitled  to  receive. 
By  the  Governor ; 

E.  H.  PIEECE,  Secretary. 

Mr.  Everett  moved  its  reference  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  the  subject  of  the  Georgia 
Controversy. 

Mr.  FoHSTTH  warmly  opposed  this  reference ; 
and,  after  some  discussion,  moved  to  lay  the 
Message  and  documents  upon  the  table,  and  to 
print  them. 

The  motion  was  negatived — ayes  54,  noes  63. 

The  discussion  was  then  farther  continued 
by  Messrs.  Drayton  and  Weight,  when  the 
Message,  &c.,  was  referred  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee, as  moved  by  Mr.  Everett — ayes  68, 
noes  41. 

Mr.  Webster  moved  to  postpone  the  orders 
of  the  day,  which  precede  two  biUs  granting 
certain  sections  of  land  to  the  States  of  Illinois 
and  Indiana,  to  aid  those  States  in  the  con- 
struction of  two  canals. 

The  motion  prevailed.  The  bills  were  taken 
up,  and  after  an  animated  debate,  in  which 
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Ifessrs.  ■\Vei!stei;,  IIotfman,  IIaiiilton,  "Woods, 
GovAN,  IIaile,  und  Mehceii,  took  part,  Mr. 
Hoffman  moved  to  lay  the  bill  for  Illinois  on 
the  table. 

Tho  motion  -was  negatived,  and  the  debate 
renewed  by  Messrs.  Babsett,  MEi:<'Eii,  MrDuF- 
riE,  "Webstek,  IIamiltox,  Mixek,  and  Bueges  ; 
■n-hen  Mr.  Bueges  moved  to  lay  the  bill  upon 
the  table. 

The  motion  -was  negatived — ayes  CO,  noes  05. 

Mr.  Hatxes  now  moved  that  the  House  take 
a  recess  till  six  o'clock,  which  was  carried. 

At  the  evening  session,  Mr.  Stores  moved 
that  a  Committee  of  Conference  be  appointed 
on  the  part  of  tho  House  to  meet  a  similar 
committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  on  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  second  .amendment  made  by 
the  House  in  the  bill  for  tho  gradual  increase 
in  tho  Navy — (for  increasing  the  number  of 
Dry  Docks  to  three.)  The  motion  prevailed, 
and  a  committee  of  three  was  ordered. 

Canal  in  Illinois. 

Tho  bill  allowing  certain  townships  of  land 
to  aid  tho  State  of  Illinois  in  the  construction 
of  a  canal  being  again  under  consideration — 

Mr.  iliNEE  moved  to  recommit  the  bill, 
"  with  instructions  to  inquire  into  the  ex- 
pediency of  subscribing,  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  for  stock  in  the  proposed  canal,  to  an 
amount  not  exceeding  one-third  of  the  whole  ; 
the  stock  to  bo  paid  for  out  of  the  proceeds  of 
lands  on  or  near  the  route." 

Mr.  M.  avowed  bis  decided  hostility  to  the 
bill.  What  does  it  propose  ?  said  he.  To  give 
to  the  State  of  Illinoij^ certain  alternate  sections 
of  land,  along  the  whole  line  of  the  proposed 
canal  from  Michigan  to  the  Illinois  River.  The 
first  question  that  arose  was,  what  was  the 
extent  of  this  grant  ?  how  much  land  did  we- 
give?  Could  any  gentleman  tell?  It  was 
estimated  at  about  two  hundred  thousand 
acres ;  but  as  the  extent  of  the  line  of  the 
canal  was  indefinite,  so  the  grant  was  indefinite. 
Illinois  might  make  the  canal  only  fifty  or 
sixty  miles,  and  demand  only  two  hundred 
thousand  acres ;  but  she  might  extend  the 
canal  down  the  Illinois  along  the  whole  extent 
of  the  State,  and,  under  this  hill,  demand  five 
hundred  thousand,  eight  hundred  thousand,  or 
a  million  of  acres.  It  is,  said  Mr.  M.,  a  strong 
objection,  to  my  mind,  that  the  whole  matter 
is  so  indefinite.  If  we  grant,  we  ought  to 
know  precisely  what.  These  uncertain  in- 
definite grants  were  extremely  objectionable. 
No  member  on  the  floor  of  the  House  could 
tell,  within  several  hundred  thousand  acres, 
what  amount  of  land  he  was  giving. 

Again,  sir,  why  do  we  give  ?  We  are  told 
that  if  this  canal  be  made,  it  will  enhance  the 
value  of  the  public  land  through  which  it  passes. 
Admitted.  If  we  give  money  towards  making 
the  canal,  we  should  know,  then,  exactly  what 
we  give,  and  all  the  public  land  would  be  en- 
hanced in  value ;  that  which  we  propose  to  give, 
as  well  as  what  we  retain.  But  suppose  a  prop- 


osition was  made  on  this  ground,  to  give  to  that 
State  $200,000  to  make  the  canal,  would  there 
be  a  single  vote  in  this  House  in  favor  of  such 
a  proposition  ?  But  the  argument  would  be 
eciually  strong  in  behalf  of  a  gi-ant  of  money 
as  of  land,  and  not  liable  to  so  many  just  objec- 
tions. What  is  money  ?  It  is  not  value — it 
is  the  representative  of  value.  Land  is  as 
valuable  at  what  it  is  worth  ;  and  if  you  give 
the  value,  it  matters  not  whether  in  money  or 
land.'  Why  then  will  gentlemen  vote  away  the 
public  property  of  one  sort,  when  they  would 
not  of  another?  What  is  the  value  of  this 
land?  On  the  line  of  the  canal,  villages, 
towns,  and  cities,  will  grow  uj) ;  some  of  the 
tracts  will  be  of  great  value  ;  take  it  altogether, 
it  will  not  be  an  unfair  estimate  to  put  it  at  five 
dollars  an  acre.  Suppose  the  canal  60  miles  in 
length,  and  the  land  given  200,000  acres :  you 
give  then  a  million  of  dollars  to  Illinois :  the 
canal  is  estimated  to  cost  from  600,000  to 
800,000  dollars ;  so  that  you  make  the  canal, 
and  give  a  bounty  to  that  State  besides.  Who 
makes  tho  canal?  Those  who  furnish  the 
funds.  The  people  of  the  United  States  make 
the  canal,  and  then  they  are  to  be  taxed  to  all 
enduring  time  for  liberty  to  use  it.  He  begged 
gentlemen  to  consider  that  there  was  no  restric- 
tion, no  limitation,  on  the  St^  e  of  Illinois,  as 
to  the  amount  of  tolls ;  they  might  impose  tolls 
the  most  burdensome.  He  thought  the  matter 
had  not  been  well  considered.  There  is  no 
member  in  this  House  or  in  this  nation,  more 
ardently  the  friend  of  internal  improvements, 
(said  Mr.  M.,)  than  I  am ;  but,  I  think  the  better 
mode  to  pursue  is  to  subscribe  to  stock  in 
canals  so  that  our  expenditure  shall  be  an  ac- 
cumulating fund,  enabling  us  to  do  more  and 
more  good  as  we  advance.  This  seems  to  me 
a  wild  waste  of  the  public  domain.  I  entreat 
gentlemen  to  pause  before  they  make  this  ex- 
cessive grant.  In  my  opinion,  it  will  bring  a 
system  of  internal  improvements  more  into 
disrepute  than  all  the  arguments  of  its  enemies. 
Sir,  Pennsylvania  came  this  session,  I  will  not 
say  cap  in  hand  and  with  bended  knee,  but  in 
the  most  respectful  manner,  and  asked  the 
grant  of  one  little  township  for  her  institution 
for  tho  deaf-mutes — poor  dumb  mouths — they 
could  not  plead  for  themselves.  What  was 
the  answer?  This  petition  wasTejected — this 
request  was  refused ;  and  now  you  propose  to 
give  to  Illinois  two  hundred  thousand  acres. 
I  hope  the  bill  may  be  recommitted. 

After  some  further  debate^ — 

Mr.  HoFFMAS  moved  to  lay  the  bill  on  the 
table. 

On  this  question,  Mr.  Vance  demanded  the 
yeas  and  nays,  and  they  were  ordered  by  the 
House.  The  question  was  then  taken,  and  de- 
termined in  the  negative,  by  yeas  and  nays — 
69  to  02. 

Mr.  Haile  advocated  the  grant  to  Hlinois. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Minek  was  then  de- 
termined in  the  negative. 

Mr.  Hailb  then  moved  an  amendment  pro- 
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posing  a  similar  grant  to  each  State  in  the 
Union,  for  the  pi\rposes  of  internal  improve- 
ments— but  the  Chair  decided  the  motion  to 
he  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Hatden"  moved  to  strike  out  20,  and 
insert  10,  as  the  number  of  years  -within  which 
the  canal  must  be  completed.  The  motion 
was  negatived — ayes  59,  noes  73. 

The  hill  was  then  ordered  to  a  third  reading ; 
and  was  read  a  third  time ;  and,  the  question 
being,  shall  it  pass  ? 

Mr.  MoCoT  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays, 
and  they  were  ordered  by  the  House,  and  were, 
yeas  90,  nays  67. 

So  the  bin  was  passed,  and  returned  to  the 
Senate. 

A  similar  bill,  with  respect  to  the  Indiana 
canal,  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  and, 
having  been  immediately  read  a  third  tune, 
was  passed,  and  returned  to  the  Senate. 

The  House,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Beent,  went 
into  Committee  of  the  Whole,  Mr.  Wickliffe 
in  the  chair,  on  the  bill  to  increase  the  salary 
of  the  Postmaster  General. 

Mr.  Long  moved  an  amendment,  going  to 
increase  the  salaries  of  his  two  assistants  by 
$500  each,  and  reduce  the  increase  proposed 
for  the  Postmaster  General  from  $2,000  to 
$1,000. 

The  amendment  was  negatived ;  and  the  bill 
was  reported  to  the  House  without  amend- 
ment, read  a  third  time ;  and  the  question 
being  on  its  passage — 

Mr.  Baeeingeb  asked  the  yeas  and  nays,  but 
the  House  refused  to  order  them. 

Mr.  Peaece  "pposed  the  bill ;  insisting  that 
the  merit  of  the  present  incumbent  was  leading 
the  House  to  an  improper  enlargement  of  the 
s-alary  attached  to  the  office.  He  referred  to 
the  Fifth  Auditor,  as  performing  duties  equally 
arduous,  and  expressed  an  opinion  that  $1,000 
would  be  a  sufficient  increase. 

Mr.  Cocke  warmly  advocated  the  bill,  and 
spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  fidelity  and  industry 
of  the  officer  in  question. 

Mr.  FoRSTTH  said  a  few  words  on  the  same 
side ;  when 

Mr.  Keemeb  warmly  opposed  the  bill,  as  did 

Mr.  Peakoe,  in  a  few  closing  remarks; 
when,  the  question  being  taken,  the  bill  was 
passed — ayes  103. 

The  House  then,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Vance, 
went  into  Committee  of  the  Whole,  Mr.  For- 
syth in  the  chair,  on  the  biU  to  increase  the 
compensation  of  Captains  and  Subalterns  in 
the  Army ;  which  was  reported  without  amend- 
ment, read  a  third  time,  passed,  and  returned 
to  the  Senate. 

The  Navy  Bill. 

Mr.  Stoees,  from  the  Committee  of  Confer- 
ence, appointed  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses,  on  the  bill  for  the  gradual  im- 
provement of  the  Navy,  made  a  report,  by 
which  the  Joint  Committee  of  Conference 
recommended  that  the  following   clause    be 


added,  by  both  Houses,  to  the  fourth  section 
of  the  bill,  and  that  the  amendment  of  the 
House  be  receded  from  on  its  part :  "  and  as 
soon  as  the  said  docks  shall  be  completed, 
docks  shall  be  constructed  at  the  two  remaining 
places,  surveyed  under  the  resolution  of  the 
22d  of  May,  1826." 

A  message  from  the  Senate  was  received, 
stating  that  it  had  refused  to  agree  to  this 
clause,  and  adhered  to  its  own  bill. 

fThe  House  then  receded  from  its  amend- 
ment, and  the  bill  was  subsequently  passed.] 

Colonial  Trade  Bill. 

The  disagreement  of  the  Senate  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House,  to  the  Colonial  Bill, 
having  been  announced — 

Mr.  ToMLixsoN  moved  that  the  House  insist 
on  its  amendment  and  ask  a  conference. 

Mr.  Foesyth  stated  that  the  United  States 
were  obliged  to  act  with  delicacy  on  this  sub- 
ject, because  Great  Britain  has  told  us,  in  a  sar- 
castic, if  not  an  insolent  tone,  that  so  long  as 
the  act  of  1823  remains  unrepealed,  things  shall 
remain  as  they  are.  The  committee  in  its  prop- 
ositions, has  evaded  the  question.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  30th  of  September,  at  which 
time  the  committee  proposed  that  the  bill 
should  take  effect,  and  the  31st  December, 
which  is  proposed  by  the  Senate,  he  did  not 
regard  as  worth  disputing  about. 

Mr.  Webstee  most  decidedly  supported  the 
motion  for  insisting  on  the  amendment  to  the 
bill,  as  made  by  this  House,  preferring  that  the 
bill  should  fail  altogether,  rather  than  it  should 
pass  without  this  amendment. 

Mr.  "Weight  said,  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia, (Mr.  Foesyth,)  when  he  first  addressed  the 
Chair,  insisted  there  was  no  material  dif- 
erence  between  the  bill  from  the  Senate  and 
the  amendment  of  this  House,  and  he  invoked 
you  not  to  sacrifice  the  interests  involved  in 
this  question  upon  mere  punctilio  and  form. 
Now  the  gentleman  seems  to  think  there  is  a 
material  difference  in  the  propositions,  and  the 
comparison  results  favorably,  in  his  view,  to 
the  bill  from  the  Senate.  It  is  difficult,  sir,  to 
accord  with  the  views  of  gentlemen  who  shift 
their  ground  so  often,  and  in  so  short  a  time, 
and  we  must  endeavor  to  inform  ourselves, 
from  some  other  source,  of  the  true  state  of 
the  case. 

I  think,  sir,  said  Mr.  TV".,  there  is  a  very  ma- 
terial difference  between  the  two  propositions, 
and  I  will  endeavor  in  a  few  words — for  I  will 
not,  at  this  late  hour,  consume  your  time  in 
discussion — ^to  give  you  the  sum  of  the  dififer- 
ence.  The  proposition  of  the  House  contains 
specific  legislative  provisions,  of  a  retaliatory 
character,  intended  to  remedy  the  unjust  ine- 
quality to  which  the  British  Government  has 
subjected  our  trade  with  her  colonies.  These 
provisions  are  in  conformity  with  the  course 
and  policy  heretofore  pursued  by  the  Govern- 
ment, with  the  sanction  of  the  country.  The 
bill  from  the  Senate,  to  my  understanding, 
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makes  no  such  provisions,  but  leaves  every  thing 
at  loose  ends.  It  says  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment, if  you  do  not,  witliin  a  given  time,  change 
your  determination  in  relation  to  our  trade,  we 
shall  do  nothing,  and  let  you  take  your  own 
course.  Hero  is.  Indeed,  an  essential  differ- 
ence. Tlie  one  proposition  abandons  the  set- 
tled policy  of  the  country,  its  legislation,  and 
its  interests,  to  the  entire  control  of  British 
legislation,  and  the  orders  of  the  King  and  his 
Ministers  in  council.  The  other  occupies 
American  ground,  and  seeks,  by  congressional 
enactments,  to  remedy  existing  evils.  Sir,  the 
agricultural,  grain-growing  portions  of  this 
community  liavo  too  much  at  the  hazard  in 
this  question  not  to  be  deeply  sensible  of  the 
great  importance  of  this  trade,  as  affecting  the 
almost  entire  markets  for  their  surplus  pro- 
duce. But,  sir,  let  foreign  Governments  affect 
this  interest  as  they  will,  gentlemen  may  rest 
assured  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  will 
never  abandon  their  own  country,  or  submit 
American  interests  and  American  rights  to  the 
fostering  care  of  Great  Britain,  or  to  British 
legislation.  I,  for  one,  sir,  can  never  consent 
to  give  up  the  power  of  legislating  for  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  which,  under  the  constitution,  the  peo- 
ple have  confided  to  us,  to  the  control  or  direc- 
tion of  any  foreign  power  whatever,  much  less 
to  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain.  Let  us 
legislate  for  ourselves,  and  preserve  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  people,  by  our  own  acts, 
and  not  abandon  them  to  our  enemy  and  rival. 
I  had  much  rather  no  act  should  pass  on  the 
subject  of  this  trade,  than  to  pass  the  bill  from 
the  Senate,  and  I  think  such  is  the  sentiment 
of  the  people  of  the  country.  I  hope  we  shall 
insist  on  our  amendment,  and  if  we  fail  of  suc- 
cess in  that,  that  the  bill  from  the  Senate  will 
be  rejected. 

Mr.  Buchanan  said  he  would  have  preferred 
the  biU  of  this  House  to  that  of  the  Senate, 
because  it  came  out  boldly.  But  the  commit- 
tee had  abandoned  this  bill,  and  allowed  Great 
Britain  a  monopoly  until  the  31st  of  December. 
He  was  willing  to  support  the  dignity  of  the 
country.  He  thought  the  only  dift'erence  was, 
whether  we  should  act  now  by  anticipation,  or 
at  the  meeting  of  the  next  Congress  ?  He  was 
unwilling  to  act  now  in  the  manner  proposed 
by  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  since  it  had 
taken  this  bill.  If  Congress  should  not  act,  he, 
for  one,  should  not  blame  the  President  for  issu- 
ing his  proclamation,  and  ordering  an  inter- 
diction. 

Mr.  AVuRTS  defended  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce for  having  taken  the  bill  from  the  Sen- 
ate, on  the  ground  that  it  was  so  late  in  the 
session  as  tx)  render  it  impracticable  to  get  the 
original  bill  through.  He  was  willing  to  leave 
the  legislation  on  the  subject  till  next  Con- 
gress. The  President  had  acted  well  in  refrain- 
ing from  issuing  his  proclamation  as  Congress 
was  about  to  go  into  session,  and  in  leaving  it 
to  Congress.    Now  let  Congress  act,  and  give 


its  opinion.  Why  should  it  not  do  so  ?  "Why 
is  it  to  be  left  to  the  Executive?  He  would 
rather  leave  the  whole  to  Congress  at  its  next 
session,  than  agree  to  this  amendment  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  MoDdffie  said,  if  I  correctly  apprehend 
the  true  state  of  this  question,  as  presented  by 
the  conflicting  views  of  the  two  Houses,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  "VVebstee) 
is  under  an  erroneous  impression  as  to  the  sup- 
posed inefficiency  of  the  bill  of  the  Senate.  I 
understand  the  gentleman  to  say  that  the  bill 
sent  to  us  by  the  Senate  absolutely  effects  noth- 
ing until  the  31st  of  December  next,  and  that  we 
had  as  well  pass  no  bill  at  all  until  the  meeting 
of  the  next  Congress.  The  gentleman  appears 
to  me  to  have  overlooked  entirely  the  very  diplo- 
matic difficulty  which  our  present  legislation  is 
intended  to  remove.  It  will  be  recollected  that 
the  great  obstacle  which  has  heretofore  pre- 
vented the  adjustment  of  this  question  with 
England,  is  the  pretension  set  up  by  our  Gov- 
ernment, under  the  ambiguous  phraseology  of 
the  act  of  1823,  to  have  our  merchandise  im- 
ported into  the  British  West  India  islands,  with 
no  higher  duties  than  are  levied  upon  similar 
merchandise  imported  into  those  islands,  from 
the  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire.  The 
British  Minister  alleges  that  this  is  in  effect  to 
claim  to  have  our  own  citizens  placed  not  only 
upon  the  footing  of  the  most  favored  nations, 
but  on  the  footing  of  English  subjects;  and 
that  he  will  not  consent  to  negotiate  upon  the 
subject,  while  such  an  absurd  pretension  re- 
mains upon  our  statute  book.  This  I  under- 
stand to  have  been  the  ground  wpon  which  Mr. 
Canning  broke  off  the  negotiation  with  our 
Government ;  for  it  was  not  until  the  British 
Government  was  informed  that  a  proposition 
to  repeal  the  exceptionable  pretensions  set  up 
by  the  act  of  1823,  had  been  rejected  by  the 
legislative  branch  of  this  Government,  that  Mr. 
Canning  refused  to  continue  the  negotiation. 
Kow,  sir,  the  object  of  the  bill  of  the  Senate  is 
to  do  what  we  were  prevented  from  doing  at 
the  last  session,  by  the  interference  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive, and  which,  if  it  had  been  done,  this 
whole  difficulty  would  have  been  avoided.  The 
bill  proposes  to  renounce,  by  a  legislative  dec- 
laration, the  indefensible  pretension  which  the 
British  Minister  seems  to  regard  as  an  insupera- 
ble barrier  to  negotiation,  and  which  our  own 
Government,  in  their  instructions  to  Mr.  Gal- 
latin, have  distinctly  abandoned.  To  say,  there- 
fore, that  the  bill  of  the  Senate  will  effect  noth- 
ing until  the  31st  of  December,  appears  to  me 
to  be  an  assertion  founded  upon  a  total  miscon- 
ception of  the  causes  of  our  present  difficulty. 
It  is  not  because  the  British  are  unwilling  to 
accept  the  terms  recently  offered  by  our  Gov- 
ernment through  Mr.  Gallatin ;  for  they  are  the 
very  terms  that  Government  offered  to  accept 
more  than  twelve  months  before  Mr.  Gallatin's 
arrival  in  England.  It  is  not  because  our  Gov- 
ernment are  now  unwilling  to  grant  those 
terms,  for,  after  huckstering  for  an  unattaina- 
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ble  shadow  till  they  lost  the  substance,  they 
are  now  willing  and  anxious  to  do  what  they 
grossly  neglected  to  do  when  they  had  the 
power.  The  real  difficulty,  then,  which  now 
remains  between  the  Governments,  is  not  one 
affecting  the  honor  of  either,  but  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  diplomatic  etiquette. 

The  British  Government  proposed,  by  the 
act  of  Parliament  of  1825,  to  place  our  trade 
with  their  West  India  islands  on  a  footing  of 
perfect  reciprocity.  Our  Legislature,  under  the 
avowed  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Gov- 
ernment, refused  to  meet  this  legislative  tender 
by  a  corresponding  act  on  our  part. 

The  British  Government  have  chosen  to  re- 
gard this  as  a  disrespectful  tampering  with 
their  dignity.  Whether  it  is  so  or  not,  I  think 
it  is  the  part  of  a  wise  Legislature  to  avail  itself 
of  the  very  first  occasion  to  convince  the  Brit- 
ish Government  that  we  had  no  such  intention. 
And,  sir,  if  the  influence  of  the  Administration 
shall  again  defeat  the  attempt  to  remove  the 
existing  obstacles,  as  present  appearances  seem 
to  indicate,  I  trust  the  nation  will  place  the 
responsibility  of  the  failure  upon  the  shoulders 
of  those  who  ought  to  bear  it.  The  Senate 
have  sent  to  this  House  a  bill  which  does 
remove  the  existing  difficulty,  in  the  least  ex- 
ceptionable mode,  and  will  enable  our  Govern- 
ment to  resume  the  negotiation  with  the  strong- 
est possible  hopes  of  success.  The  friends  of 
the  Administration  in  this  House  attach  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  of  the  Senate,  which  is 
to  have  no  effect  until  a  month  after  the  meet- 
ing of  the  next  Congress,  and  yet  declare  they 
would  rather  lose  the  bill  altogether  than  not 
have  this  amendment  incorporated  in  it !  Now, 
sir,  I  think  the  amendment  proposed  by  this 
House,  decidedly  exceptionable,  because  it 
holds  out  an  unprofitable  threat  to  the  British 
Government,  which  may  prevent  them  from 
negotiating  or  rescinding  their  Orders  in  Coun- 
cil, but  certainly  can  do  no  good  before  the 
meeting  of  Congress.  There  is  another  objec- 
tion to  the  amendment  proposed  by  this  House. 
It  does  not  embrace,  in  the  interdict  it  denoun- 
ces after  the  31st  December  next,  the  trade 
through  the  Canadas.  Now,  sir,  I  am  clearly 
of  the  opinion  that,  whenever  we  do  resort  to 
a  system  of  retaliatory  prohibition,  it  ought  to 
close  up  every  avenue  through  which  the  inter- 
dicted trade  may  be  carried  on.  If  the  British 
Government  perceive,  from  a  previous  legisla- 
tive declaration  of  ours,  that  we  intend  to  leave 
open  the  Canadas,  she  will  have  all  the  induce- 
ment to  adhere  to  her  restrictive  system,  which 
the  prospect  of  supplying  her  islands  from  the 
United  States,  through  that  avenue,  is  calcu- 
lated to  hold  out.  This  is  a  contest,  not  for 
commerce,  but  for  navigation.  If,  therefore, 
the  British  Islands  shall  be  supplied  through 
the  Canadas,  Great  Britain  will  have  the  whole 
carrying  trade — the  very  object  of  the  contro- 
versy. The  Senate  therefore  consider  it  im- 
portant to  exclude  our  proposed  amendment 
from  their  biU ;  and  if  the  friends  of  the  Ad- 


ministration in  this  House  will  pertinaciously 
adhere  to  an  amendment  which  may  do  harm, 
and  can  do  no  good,  with  a  full  knowledge 
that,  by  such  adherence,  they  will  defeat  the 
bill  altogether,  then  I  presume  the  responsibil- 
ity of  defeating  the  only  measure  which  can 
extricate  us  from  our  diplomatic  entanglements 
will  fairly  rest,  a  second  time,  upon  the  Exec- 
utive Government.  I  trust,  sir,  the  House  will 
not  adhere  to  its  amendment,  as,  in  the  present 
stffte  of  the  question,  a  vote  to  adhere  is  equiv- 
alent to  a  determination  that  no  legislative  act 
shall  be  passed  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Little,  then,  after  a  few  remarks  on  the 
shortness  of  the  time  remaining,  demanded  the 
previous  question. 

The  call  was  sustained  by  the  House,  and 
the  House  having  tlien  determined  that  the 
main  question  shall  now  be  put. 

The  question  was  then  put,  "  Shall  this  House 
insist  on  its  amendment?"  and  decided  in  the 
affirmative — ayes  71,  noes  47. 

The  question  being  put  on  asking  a  confer- 
ence, Mr.  McDuFFiB  asked  the  yeas  and  nays, 
but  the  House  refused  to  order  them. 

Mr.  Powell  advocated  a  conference,  as  did 
also  Mr.  McDuffie,  Mr.  Cambeeleng,  and  Mr. 
ToMUNsou";  and  the  question  being  put,  the 
conference  was  asked  for,  and  a  committee  of 
three  appointed. 

Mr.  ToMLiNSON,  from  the  Committee  of  Con- 
ference on  the  Colonial  Bill,  reported  that  the 
Conferees  of  the  two  Houses  had  been  unable 
to  agree,  and  moved  that  this  House  do  adhere 
to  its  amendment. 

On  this  motion  a  very  extensive  and  animat- 
ed debate  took  place,  which  continued  till  near 
two  o'clock. 

The  main  question  was  then  put,  viz :  "Will 
this  House  adhere  to  its  amendment?"  and  de- 
cided by  yeas  and  nays,  as  follows: 

Teas. — Messrs.  Allen  of  Mass.,  Bailey,  Badger, 
Baldwin,  Bartlett,  Bartley,  Barber  of  Conn.,  Barney, 
Brent,  Burges,  Clarke,  Cocke,  Crowninshiled,  Davis, 
Dwight,  Eastman,  Evertt,  Fosdick,  Gurley,  Has- 
brouck,  Hfinry,  Herrick,  Hoffman,  Hugimin,  Hum- 
phrey, Ingersoll,  Johnson  of  Virginia,  Johnson  of 
Ky.,  Kidder,  Lathrop,  Lawrence,  Little,  Locke,  Mal- 
lary,  Martindale,  Marvin  of  New  York,  M'Manus, 
Meech,  Merwin  of  Conn.,  Metcalfe,  Miller  of  New- 
York,  Miner,  James  S.  Mitchell,  O'Brien,  Pearco, 
Porter,  Powell,  Reed,  Eoss,  Sands,  Scott,  Shannon, 
Sloane,  Spraguc,  Stewart,  Storrs,  Strong,  Swann, 
Test,  Tomlinson,  Tucker  of  New  Jersey,  Vance,  Var- 
num,  Wales,  Ward,  Webster,  Whipple,  Whittemore, 
Whittlesey,  Williams,  James  Wilson,  Woods  of  Ohio, 
Wright,  AVurts,  Young— 75. 

Nats. — Messrs  Addams  of  Pa.,  Alexander  of  Va., 
Alexander  of  Tenn.,  Alston,  Angel,  Ashley,  Barbour 
of  Va.,  Barringer,  Baylies,  Blair,  Bradley,  Bryan, 
Buchanan,  Cambreleng,  Carson,  Cary,  Claiborne, 
Conner,  Crump,  Davenport,  Deitz,  Drayton,  Edwards 
of  Pa.,  Edwards  of  N.  C,  Findlay  of  Pa.,  Findlay  of 
Ohio,  Forsyth,  Forward,  Govan,  Hamilton,  Harris, 
Harvey,  Haynes,  Hines,  Houston,  Ingham,  Isacks, 
Jennings,  Krebs,  Kremer,  Lecompte,  Livingston, 
Long,  Marable,  McCoy,  McDufSe,  McHatton,  Merri- 
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wether,  Miller  of  Pa.,  John  Mitchell,  Mitchell  of 
Md.,  Mitchell  of  Tenn.,  Moore  of  Ky.,  Newton,  Orr, 
Owen,  Peter,  Plunier,  Polk,  Taliaferro,  Trczvant, 
Verplanck,  Weems,  WickUffe,  Wolfe — 65. 

So  the  House  resolved  to  adliere  to  its  amcnd- 
meut. 


Satuedat,  March  3. 
Thanks  to  the  Spcaher. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Swan,  it  was 
jRcsolucd,  That  the  thanks  of  this  House  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Honorable  John  W.  Taylor,  for  the 
able,  impartial,  and  dignified  manner  in  which  lie 
has  presided  over  its  deliberations,  and  performed 
the  arduous  and  important  duties  of  the  Chair. 
Begiattr  of  Delates. 
Mr.  McDuFFiB  moved  the  following  resolu- 

Jiesohed,  That  the  Clerk  of  this  House  be  author- 
ized and  directed  to  subscribe  for  three  hundred 
copies  of  the  Register  of  the  Debates  in  Congress, 
for  the  two  last  sessions,  published  by  Gales  and 
Scaton,  at  the  rate  of  five  dollars  per  volimie,  and 
that  he  be  authorized  to  pay  for  the  same  out  of 
the  contingent  fund  of  this  House. 

In  supporting  this  resolution,  Mr.  McD.  ad- 
verted to  the  necessity  for  a  work  of  this 
description,  and  its  value  in  illustrating  the  laws 
of  the  country,  by  showing  the  motives  and  rea- 
sons which  had  influenced  the  Legislature  in 
passing  them ;  stated  the  great  expense  inciden- 
tal to  such  a  publication,  and  tlie  inability  of 
the  publishers  to  persevere  in  their  design  with- 
out aid  from  Congress,  as  the  character  and 
price  of  the  work  restrained  it  from  a  circula- 
tion proportioned  to  its  great  public  utility. 

Mr.  Webster,  after  expressing  similar  views, 
stated  his  belief  that  the  encouragement  pro- 
posed in  the  resolution  would  be  insufficient,  and 
moved  to  increase  the  number  of  copies  from 
from  three  to  five  hundred. 

Mr.  McDuFFiE  accepted  this  amendment  as  a 
modification  of  his  resolution. 

Jlr.  Wkight  and  Mr.  Baetlett  made  some 
further   observations  on  the  char.icter  of  tho^ 
work,  as  hitherto  executed,  and  in  support  of 
the  resolution  as  modified. 

Mr.  Forsyth  opposed  the  resolution ;  and 
was  replied  to  by  Mr.  Eveeett  and  Mr.  Meecee  ; 

TVhen  the  resolution  was  adopted. 
Colonization  Society. 

Mr.  Meeoee,  from  the  Select  Committee  to 
■hom  were  referred  the  memorials  of  the 
American  Colonization  Society,  and  of  sundry 
citizens  of  the  United  States  praying  for  the 
aid  of  Congress  in  colonizing  the  free  people  of 
color  of  the  United  States  in  Africa;  together 
with  the  resolutions  of  the  States  of  Delaware 
and  Kentucky,  recommending  to  the  favorable 
regard  of  Congress. the  prayer  of  the  memorial- 
ists, made  a  report  thereon  favorable  to  the 
views  of  the  memorialists,  but  recommending 
that  the  subject  be  postponed  till  the  next 
session,  of  Congress. 


X 


On  a  motion  to  print  the  report,  a  desullory 
debate  arose,  in  which  Messrs.  Foesyth,  Kbe- 
MEU,  Steokg,  Cambbbleno,  Meecee,  and  Hamil- 
ton, took  part. 

ilr.  Weems  said  he  felt  himself  constrained  to 
offer  a  word  or  two  on  this  subject.  He  owed 
it  to  the  honorable  chainnan,  and  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  who  had  directed  him  to 
present  this  report,  and,  as  one  of  that  com- 
mittee, to  himself,  to  remark,  that  he  consider- 
ed this,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  one  of  the  most  un- 
usual and  unprecedented  attacks  ever  made  upon 
a  report  on  its  presentation  to  this  House;  and 
he  might  be  permitted  to  add,  with  propriety, 
the  most  unwarrantable.  To  print  reports 
without  being  read  was,  assuredly,  an  every 
day  practice.  But  if  the  House,  under  existing 
circumstances,  was  willing  to  afford  the  time, 
the  committee  could  have  no  possible  objection 
to  have  the  report  read;  that  he  bad  heard  it 
read  twice,  and  that  attentively,  and  so  far  as 
judgment  went,  he  could  assure  gentlemen  they 
would  find  it  ably  and  instructively  drawn  up, 
not  meddling  in  the  least  with  the  right  of 
property  in  the  slave,  wliilst,  at  the  same  time, 
it  pointed  out  the  true  policy  as  to  what  should 
be  done  with  the  free  people  of  color.  A  train 
of  reasoning,  sir,  well  calculated  to  produce 
convictions  as  desirable  as  honorable.  When 
read,  and  properly  understood,  he  might  be 
permitted  to  say,  he  hoped  and  believed  would 
be  the  means,  under  Providence,  of  inducing  the 
South  to  step  forward,and  the  North  no  longer 
to  hold  back.  He  said  it  was  not  his  intention, 
at  this  stage  of  the  session,  unnecessarily  to  de- 
tain the  House.  The  gentleman  last  up,  from 
Maine,  (Mr.  Spraque,)  had  measureahly  saved 
him  the  necessity,  by  anticipating  him  in  some 
of  his  remarks.  The  report  ought,  and  he  trust- 
ed would  be  sustained,  now  that  it  had  been 
attacked  without  a  hearing,  consequently  the 
contents  unknown.  He  would  trouble  the 
Hou.se  with  no  further  remark,  but  leave  it  to 
their  good  sense  and  justice,  under  a  persuasion 
they  would  order  the  report  to  be  printed. 
,  /  And  the  report  was  then  ordered  to  be  print- 
>ed — ayes  71,  noes  40. 

Georgia  and  the  United  States. 

!Mr.  Eveeett,  from  the  Select  Committee  to 
which  was  referred  two  Messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  with  resolutions 
of  the  Legislature  of  Georgia,  and  other  docu- 
ments, relating  to  the  controversy  as  to  the 
right  to  certain  lands  lying  within  the  limits  of 
the  State  of  Georgia,  occupied  and  claimed  by 
the  Creek  Indians,  made  a  long  and  detailed 
report  thereon,  recommending  the  adoption  of 
the  following  resolutions : 

\.Resohcd,  That  it  is  expedient  to  procure  a 
cession  of  the  Indian  lands  in  the  limits  of  Georgia. 

2.  Resolved,  That,  until  a  cession  ia  procured,  the 
laws  of  the  land,  as  set  forth  in  the  Treaty  of  Wash- 
ington, ought  to  be  maintained  by  all  necessary 
constitutional  and  legal  means. 

Mr.  EvEKExr,  after  some  remarks  on  the  late- 
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ness  of  the  period  of  the  session,  and  the  unwill- 
ingness of  the  committee,  at  this  moment,  to 
engage  in  the  discussion,  unless  compelled  to 
do  so  by  a  determination  of  others  to  debate  the 
subject,  made  a  motion  that  the  report  and 
accompanying  documents  be  printed. 

The  Chair  thought  some  other  disposition 
of  the  report  must  first  be  made. 

Mr.  Powell  moved  to  lay  the  report  on  the 
table,  and  print  it ;  but  withdrew  his  motion  at 
the  request  of 

Mr.  Deattox,  ■who  said,  as  he  did  not  concur 
in  the  report  which  had  just  been  read,  he 
should  offer  an  amendment  to  it.  The  ques- 
tions arising  out  of  this  report,  (said  Mr.  D.,) 
require  for  their  solution  the  consideration  of 
great  constitutional  and  legal  principles — an 
examination  into  the  political  and  territorial 
rights  of  Georgia  before  and  since  the  adoption 
of  the  Federal  Constitution ;  and  an  inquiry  into 
the  powers  affecting  these  political  and  territo- 
rial rights,  which,  under  that  instrument,  have 
been  granted  to  the  United  States.  Grave  and 
complicate  such  investigations  would  be,  if  they 
were  presented  to  us  merely  as  abstract  propo- 
sitions ;  but  when  the  parties  at  issue  are  the 
United  States  and  a  sovereign  State,  when  the 
maintenance  of  the  conflicting  doctrines  assert- 
ed by  the  President,  and  by  the  Governor  of 
Georgia,  may  lead  to  the  employment  of  the 
regular  force  against  our  fellow-citizens,  may 
shake  the  solid  fabric  of  our  Union  to  its  centre, 
and  involve  our  country  in  the  horrors  of  civil 
war,  it  is  diflBcult  to  conceive  any  investiga- 
tion in  which  we  could  be  engaged,  of  a  more 
important  and  critical  nature.  It  would  be  in- 
cumbent upon  a  member  of  this  body,  before  he 
approached  their  discussion,  anxiously  and  dis- 
passionately to  have  directed  his  mind  to  the 
subject,  and  after  having  done  so,  to  state  and 
support  his  opinion  respectfully,  but  fully,  can- 
didly, and  fearlessly.  I  have,  sir,  bestowed  upon 
this  report,  and  upon  the  matters  growing  out  of 
it,  as  much  attention  as  my  duties  as  a  member  of 
the  committee,  and  as  my  other  duties  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House,  permitted,  and  I  have  arrived 
at  the  conclusions  contained  in  the  resolutions 
which  I  shall  submit.  Though  it  is  ardently  to 
be  desired,  that  the  judgment  of  Congress  should 
be  pronounced  upon  this  controversy,  as  it  would 
doubtless  have  a  salutary  influence  in  assuaging 
the  passions  which  have  been  excited,  yet  be- 
lieving that  to  be  impracticable  at  this  expiring 
period  of  the  session,  I  shall  refrain  from  mak- 
ing any  observations  in  support  of  my  resolu- 
tions, unless  any  arguments  should  be  urged  in 
favor  of  the  report.  In  that  event,  I  should 
endeavor  to  reply  to  those  arguments,  and  to 
support  my  own  views  by  reasoning  and  by 
authorities.  Without  further  trespassing  upon 
the  time  of  the  House,  I  beg  leave,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  offer  the  following  resolutions  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  report  of  the  committee,  to  be  in- 
serted after  the  word  "  report:" 

1.  Sesohed,  That  the  State  of  Georgia  possesses 
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the  right  to  the  soil,  and  the  jurisdiction  over  the 
lands  withia  her  limits,  which  are  in  the  occupancy 
of  the  Creek  Indians. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  State  of  Georgia  has  the 
right  to  extinguish  the  title  to  the  lands  of  the  In- 
dians within  her  Territory,  and  to  legislate  for  them 
in  aU  cases,  subject  to  the  right  of  Congress  to 
"  regulate  commerce  with  the  Indian  tribes." 

3.  Resolved,  That  surveying  lands  in  the  occupancy 
of  the  Indians,  within  the  limits  of  the  State  of 
(jeorgia,  and  by  the  authority  of  her  Legislature,  is 
not  an  interference  with  the  right  of  Congress  to 
"  regulate  commerce  with  the  Indian  tribes." 

6.  Resolved,  That  the  treaty  of  the  Indian  Springs 
having  been  executed  and  ratified  by  the  Creek  In- 
dians, and  having  been  executed  and  ratified  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  the  constitution,  and  never  having  been  consti- 
tutionally repealed,  all  the  rights  which  under  it 
were  conveyed  to  the  State  of  Georgia  are  unim- 
paired at  this  time. 

6.  Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be  requested  to  extinguish  the  claim  which  is 
set  up  by  the  Creek  Indians  to  the  lands  in  their 
occupancy,  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  which  were  not 
comprehended  in  the  treaty  of  Washington. 

[The  question  was  then  taken  on  printing,  and 
carried  in  the  affirmative.] 

Mr.  EvEEETT  moved  the  printing  of  3,000 
copies — 6,000  also  was  moved,  and  1,000. 

The  question  being  taken  on  6,000 — the  yeas 
were  61,  noes  57. 

Final  Proceedings. 

A  message  was  received  from  the  Senate, 
notifying  the  appointment  of  a  joint  committee 
to  wait  on  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  inform  him,  that,  if  he  has  no  further 
communications  to  make  to  Congress,  the  two 
Houses  are  about  to  close  the  present  session  by 
an  adjournment. 

The  House  concurred  in  the  resolution  for  the 
appointment  of  this  committee,  and  Mr.  Wbb- 
STBE  and  Mr.  Bassett  were  named  of  the  com- 
mittee on  its  part. 

The  Spkakke  then  rose  and  addressed  the 
House  as  follows : 
Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Representatives : 

It  was  with  unaffected  diffidence,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  Congress,  that  I  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  the  distinguished  station  to  which 
your  partiality  was  pleased  to  call  me.  For  the  fa- 
vorable estimate  you  have  this  day  expressed  of  my 
official  labors,  I  pray  you  to  accept  my  most  grate- 
ful acknowledgments.  The  generous  support  which 
has  been  uniformly  given  to  the  decisions  of  the 
Chair,  and  the  indulgence  which  has  been  extended 
to  me,  in  the  discharge  of  every  other  duty,  have 
left  on  my  heart  an  impression  as  enduring  as  Ufe. 

If  the  deliberations  of  this  Congress  have  not  re- 
sulted in  many  acts  of  great  national  interest,  it 
has  arisen  from  no  omission  on  the  part  of  the  Eep- 
rosentatives  of  the  people  to  devote  their  time  and 
talents  to  the  pubUc  service  ;  but  is  attributable,  in 
part,  to  the  happy  condition  of  the  country,  which 
required  few  changes  in  its  established  poUcy,  and, 
in  part,  to  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  two 
branches  of  the  Legislature  m  regard  to  some  meas- 
ures of  primary  importance. 
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Under  your  fostering  care,  however,  our  establish- 
ments for  defence,  both  military  and  naval,  have  ad- 
vanced towards  maturity;  the  means  of  information 
and  commercial  intercourse  have  been  extended ; 
the  national  debt  has  been  reduced ;  and  your  best 
efforts  have  not  been  wanting  to  afford  protection 
and  encouragement  to  our  navigation  and  manufac- 
tures. 

More  than  two  thousand  subjects,  of  various  de- 
scription, presented  for  legislation,  have  been  exam- 
ined and  reported  upon,  by  the  committees  of  this 
House,  whose  valuable  and  persevering  labors  entitle 
them  to  public  gratitude.  Although  many  impor- 
tant bills  are  arrested  in  their  progress  by  the  ter- 
mination of  Congress,  the  industry  and  intelligence 
which  have  been  employed  in  maturing  them  will 
not  be  lost.  To  the  hands  of  our  successors  we  may 
safely  confide  the  doing  of  whatever  the  nation  shall 
require  to  be  done. 


With  earnest  prayers  that  the  services  in  which 
we  have  been  engaged  may  redound  to  the  general 
welfare  ;  that  each  of  you,  under  the  guidance  of  a 
protecting  Providence,  may  meet  your  families  and 
friends  in  health  and  prosperity,  and  long  enjoy  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  your  constituents ;  in  clos- 
ing the  session,  I  wish  you  an  affectionate  farewell. 

Mr.  "Websteb,  from  the  committeo  appointed 
to  wait  on  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
reported  the  performance  of  that  duty,  and  that 
the  President  had  no  further  communication  to 
malse  to  the  House. 

A  message  was  sent  to  the  Senate,  notifying 
them  that  this  House  is  ready  to  adjourn ;  where- 
upon 

The  Speakeb  then  adjourned  the  House  sine 
die. 
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TWEI^TIETH  CONGRESS -FIEST  SESSION. 


BEGUN    AT    THE    CITY    OF    WASHIXaTON,  DECEMBEK    3,   1827. 


PEOCEEDESTGS  m  THE  SENATE.* 


Monday,  December  3,  1827. 

The  hour  of  twelve  having  arrived,  the  Hon- 
orable JoHx  C.  Calhoun',  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  took  the  chair.  The  roll  of  Sen- 
ators having  been  called  over  by  Mr.  Lowkie, 
the  Secretary,  it  appeared  that  every  member 
was  in  attendance,  except  Mr.  Webster,  of 
■  Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Thomas,  of  Illinois. 

The  oath  of  office  was  then  administered  to 
such  members  as,  having  been  elected  since  the 
last  session,  now  take  their  seats  for  six  years 
from  the  present  time. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Maoon,  the  Secretary  was 
ordered  to  wait  upon  the  House  of  Eepresent- 
atives,  and  inform  them  that  a  quorum  of  the 
Senate  was  present,  and  ready  to  proceed  to 
business.  He  returned,  and  reported  that  the 
House  had  not  yet  elected  their  Speaker. 

A  message  was  shortly  after  received  from 
the  House  of  Eepresentatives  by  their  Clerk, 
announcing  that  a  quorum  of  that  House  had 
assembled ;  that  Andrew  Stevensox,  of  Vir- 
ginia, had  been  elected  their  Speaker,  and  that 
they  were  ready  to  proceed  to  business. 

Soon  after,  a  second  message  informed  the 
Senate  that  the  House  had  passed  a  joint  reso- 
lution, that  a  committee  be  appointed  by  each 
House,  to  wait  on  the  President  of  the  IJnited 
States,  and  inform  him  that  they  were  ready  to 
receive  any  communication  he  might  have  to 
make. 


*  LIST  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SENATE. 

Maine. — John  Chandler,  Albion  K.  Parris. 
2^ew  JTampshire. — Samuel  Bell,  Levi  "Woodbury. 
Massachusetts. — Nathaniel  Silsbee,  Daniel  Webster. 
Connecticut.— BvLm\ie\  A.  Foot,  Calvin  Willey. 
Rhode  Island, — Nehemiah  E.  Knight,  Asher  Eobbins. 
Yermont. — Dudley  Chase,  Horatio  Seymour. 
ITew  York. — Martin  Van  Buren,  Nathan  Sanford. 
New  tTergey.— Mahlon  Dickerson,  Ephraim  Bateman, 
Pennsylvania. — "William  Marks,  Isaac  D.  Barnard. 
JDdaware.—'LoWi  McLanc,  Henry  M.  Eidgely. 
Maryland. — Samuel  Smith,  Ezekiel  Chambers. 


The  resolution  was  concurred  in,  and  Messrs. 
Macon,  and  Smith,  of  Maryland,  were  appoint- 
ed a  committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


Tuesday,  December  4. 

Mr.  Macon,  from  the  Joint  Committee  of 
both  Houses,  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  reported  that  they 
had  done  so,  and  had  received  for  answer  that 
the  President  would  make  a  communication, 
in  writing,  to  both  Houses,  at  twelve  o'clock 
this  day. 

The  Message  was  shortly  after  received  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  Mr.  John 
Adams,  his  private  Secretary,  and  was  read  as 
follows : 

Message  of  the  President. 

Fellow-Citizens  of  the  Senate^ 

and  of  the  House  of  Representatives : 
A  r.EToLUTioN  of  the  seasons  has  nearly  been  com- 
pleted since  the  representatives  of  the  People  and 
States  of  this  Union  were  last  assembled  at  this 
place,  to  deliberate  and  to  act  upon  the  common 
important  interests  of  their  constituents.  In  that 
interval,  the  never-slumbering  eye  of  a  wise  and 
beneficent  Providence  has  continued  its  guardian 
care  over  the  welfare  of  our  beloved  country.  The 
blessing  of  health  has  continued  generally  to  pre- 
vail throughout  the  land.  The  blessing  of  peace 
with  our  brethren  of  the  human  race,  has  been 
enjoyed  without  interruption ;  internal  quiet  has  left 

Virginia. — L.  "W.  Tazewell,  John  Tyler. 
North  Carolina. — John  Branch,  Nathaniel  Macon. 
South  Carolina.    Willi-im  Smith,  Robert  Y.  Hayne. 
Georgia. — J.  McPherson  Berrien,  Thomas  "W.  Cobb. 
Kentucky. — Richard  M.  Johnson,  John  Kowan. 
Tennessee. — John  H.  Eaton,  Hugh  L.  "White. 
Ohio. — William  H.  Harrison,  Benjamin  Ruggles. 
Louisiana. — Dominique  Bouligny,  Josiah  S.  Johnston. 
Indiana. — William  Hendricks,  James  Noble. 
Mississippi. — Thomas  H.  Williams,  Powhattan  Ellia. 
Illinois. — Elias  K.  Kane,  Jesse  B.  Thomas. 
Alatama. — Henry  Chambers,  William  R.  King. 
i^f^5fi(wr^.— David  Barton,  Thomas  H.  Benton. 
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oui'  fellow-citizens  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  their 
rights,  and  in  the  free  exercise  of  all  their  faculties 
to  pursue  the  impulse  of  their  nature,  and  the  obli- 
gation of  their  duty,  in  the  improvement  of  their  own 
condition.  The  productions  of  the  soil,  the  ex- 
changes of  commerce,  the  vivifying  labors  of  human 
industry  have  combined  to  mingle  in  our  cup  a  por- 
tion of  enjoyment  as  largo  and  liberal  as  the  indul- 
gence of  heaven  has  perhaps  ever  granted  to  the  im- 
perfect state  of  man  upon  earth  ;  and  as  the  purest 
of  human  felicity  consists  in  its  participation  with 
others,  it  is  no  small  addition  to  the  sum  of  our  na- 
tional happiness,  at  this  time,  that  peace  and  prosper- 
ity prevail  to  a  degree  seldom  experienced  over  the 
whole  habitable  globe ;  presenting,  though  as  yet  with 
painful  exceptions,  a  foretaste  of  that  blessed  period 
of  promise,  when  the  lion  shall  lie  down  with  the 
lamb,  and  wars  shall  be  no  more.  To  preserve,  to 
improve,  and  to  perpetuate  the  sources,  and  to  direct, 
in  their  most  eft'ective  channels,  the  streams  which 
contribute  to  the  public  weal,  is  the  purpose  for 
which  government  was  instituted.  Objects  of  deep 
importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  Union  are  con- 
stantly recurring,  to  demand  the  attention  of  the 
Federal  Legislature  ;  and  they  call  with  accumulated 
interest,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  two  Houses, 
after  their  periodical  renovation.  To  present  to 
their  consideration,  from  time  to  time,  subjects  in 
which  the  interests  of  the  nation  are  most  deeply 
involved,  and  for  the  regulation  of  which  the  legis- 
lative will  is  alone  competent,  is  a  duty  prescribed 
by  the  constitution,  to  the  performance  of  which 
the  first  meeting  of  the  new  Congress  is  a  period 
eminently  appropriate,  and  which  it  is  now  my  pur- 
pose to  discharge. 

Our  relations  of  friendship  with  the  other  nations 
of  the  earth,  pohtical  and  commercial,  have  been 
preserved  unimpaired,  and  the  opportunities  to  im- 
prove them  have  been  cultivated  with  anxious  and 
unremitting  attention.  A  negotiation  upon  sub- 
jects of  high  and  delicate  interest  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain,  has  terminated  in  the 
adjustment  of  some  of  the  questions  at  issue  upon 
satisfactory  terms,  and  the  postponement  of  others 
for  future  discussion  and  agreement.  The  pur- 
poses of  the  Convention  concluded  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, on  the  12th  day  of  July,  1822,  under  the 
mediation  of  the  late  Emperor  Alexander,  have 
been  carried  into  effect,  by  a  subsequent  Conven- 
tion concluded  at  London  on  the  13th  of  November, 
1826,  the  ratifications  of  which  were  exchanged  at 
that  place  on  the  6th  day  of  February  last.  A  copy 
of  the  proclamation  issued  on  the  nineteenth  day  of 
March  last,  publishing  this  Convention,  is  herewith 
communicated  to  Congress.  The  sum  of  twelve 
hundred  and  four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty 
dollars,  therein  stipulated  to  be  paid  to  the  claim- 
ants of  indemnity  under  the  first  article  of  the  Treaty 
of  Ghent,  has  been  duly  received,  and  the  commis- 
sion instituted  conformably  to  the  act  of  Congress 
of  the  second  of  March  last,  for  the  distribution  of 
the  mdemnity  to  the  persons  entitled  to  receive  it, 
are  now  in  session,  and  approaching  the  consum- 
mation of  their  labors.  This  final  disposal  of  one 
of  the  most  painful  topics  of  collision  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  not  only  affords 
an  occasion  of  gratulation  to  ourselves,  but  has  had 
the  happiest  effect  in  promoting  a  friendly  dispo- 
sition, and  in  softening  asperities  upon  other  objects 
of  discussion.  Nor  ought  it  to  pass  without  the 
tribute  of  a  frank  and  cordial  acknowledgment  of 


the  magnanimity  with  which  an  honorable  nation, 
by  the  reparation  of  their  own  wrongs,  achieves  a 
triumph  more  glorious  than  any  field  of  blood  can 
ever  bestow. 

The  Conventions  of  3d  July,  1815,  and  of  20th 
of  October,  1818,  will  expire  by  their  own  limita- 
tion on  the  20th  of  October,  1828.  These  have 
regulated  the  direct  commercial  intercourse  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  upon  terms  of 
the  most  perfect  reciprocity ;  and  they  effected  a 
temporary  compromise  of  the  respective  rights  and 
claims  to  territory  westward  of  the  Eocky  Moun- 
tains. These  arrangements  have  been  continued 
for  an  indefinite  period  of  time,  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  above-mentioned  Convention ;  leaving 
each  party  the  liberty  of  terminating  them,  by 
giving  twelve  months'  notice  to  the  other.  The 
radical  principle  of  all  commercial  intercourse  be- 
tween independent  nations,  is  the  mutual  interest 
of  both  parties.  It  is  the  vital  spirit  of  trade  it- 
self; nor  can  it  be  reconciled  to  the  nature  of  man, 
or  to  the  primary  laws  of  human  society,  that  any 
trafiie  should  long  be  willingly  pursued,  of  which 
all  the  advantages  are  on  one  side,  and  all  the  bur- 
dens on  the  other.  Treaties  of  Commerce  have 
been  found,  by  experience,  to  be  among  the  most 
effective  intruments  for  promoting  peace  and  har- 
mony between  nations  whose  interests,  exclusively 
considered  on  either  side,  are  brought  into  frequent 
collision  by  competition.  In  framing  such  treaties, 
it  is  the  duty  of  each  party,  not  simply  to  urge  with 
unyielding  pertinacity  that  which  suits  his  own  in- 
terest, but  to  concede  liberally  to  that  which  is 
adapted  to  the  interest  of  the  other.  To  accom- 
phsh  this,  little  more  is  generally  required  than  a 
simple  observance  of  the  rule  of  reciprocity ;  and 
were  it  possible  for  the  statesmen  of  one  nation,  by 
stratagem  and  management,  to  obtain  from  the 
weakness  or  ignorance  of  another,  an  overreaching 
treaty,  such  a  compact  would  prove  an  incentive  to 
war  rather  than  a  bond  of  peace.  Our  conventions 
with  Great  Britain  are  founded  upon  the  principles 
of  reciprocity.  The  commercial  intercourse  be- 
tween the  two  countries  is  greater  in  magnitude  and 
amount  than  between  any  two  other  nations  on  the 
globe.  It  is,  for  all  purposes  of  benefit  or  advan- 
tage to  both,  as  precious,  and  in  all  probability 
far  more  extensive  than  if  the  parties  were  still 
constituent  parts  of  one  and  the  same  nation. 
Treaties  between  such  States,  regulating  the  inter- 
course of  peace  between  them,  and  adjusting  in- 
terests of  such  transcendent  importance  to  both, 
which  have  been  found,  in  a  long  experience  of 
years,  mutually  advantageous,  should  not  be  lightly 
cancelled  or  discontinued.  Two  conventions  for 
continuing  in  force  those  above  mentioned  have 
been  concluded  between  the  Plenipotentiaries  of 
the  two  Governments,  on  the  sixth  of  August  last, 
and  will  be  forthwith  laid  bef*e  the  Senate  for  the 
exercise  of  their  constitutional  authority  concerning 
them. 

In  tjie  execution  of  the  Treaties  of  Peace,  of 
November,  1782,  and  September,  1783,  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  which  ter- 
minated the  War  of  our  Independence,  a  line  of 
boundary  was  drawn  as  the  demarcation  of  terri- 
tory between  the  two  countries,  extending  over 
near  twenty  degrees  of  latitude,  and  ranging  over 
seas,  lakes,  and  mountains,  then  very  imperfectly 
explored,  and  scarcely  opened  to  the"  geographical 
knowledge  of  the  age.    In  the  progress  of  discovery 
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and  settlement  by  both  parties,  since  that  time, 
several  questions  of  boundary  between  their  re- 
spective territories  have  arisen,  which  have  been 
found  exceedingly  difficult  of  adjustment.  At  the 
close  of  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain,  four  of 
these  questions  pressed  themselves  upon  the  con- 
sideration of  the  negotiator  of  the  Treaty  of 
Ghent,  but  without  the  means  of  concluding  a 
definitive  arrangement  concerning  them.  They 
were  referred  to  three  separate  Commissions, 
consisting  of  two  Commissioners,  one  appointed  by 
each  party,  to  examine  and  decide  upon  their  re- 
spective claims.  In  the  event  of  this  disagreement 
between  the  Commissioners,  it  was  provided  that 
they  should  make  reports  to  their  several  Govern- 
ments ;  and  that  the  reports  should  finally  be  re- 
ferred to  the  decision  of  a  sovereign,  the  common 
friend  of  both.  Of  these  commissions,  two  have 
already  terminated  their  sessions  and  investigations, 
one  by  entire,  and  the  other  by  partial  agreement. 
The  Commissioners  of  the  fifth  article  of  the  Treaty 
of  Ghent  have  finally  disagreed,  and  made  their 
conflicting  reports  to  their  own  governments.  But 
from  these  reports  a  great  difficulty  has  occurred  in 
making  up  a  question  to  be  decided  by  the  Arbi- 
trator. This  purpose  has,  however,  been  effected 
by  a  fourth  Convention,  concluded  at  London  by 
the  Plenipotentiaries  of  the  two  Governments  on 
the  29th  of  September  last.  It  will  be  submitted, 
together  with  the  others,  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Senate. 

While  these  questions  have  been  pending,  inci- 
dents have  occurred  of  conflicting  pretensions,  and 
of  dangerous  character  upon  the  territory  itself  in 
dispute  between  the  two  nations.  By  a  common 
understanding  between  the  Governments  it  was 
agreed  that  no  exercise  of  exclusive  jurisdiction  by 
either  party,  while  the  negotiation  was  pending, 
should  change  the  state  of  the  question  of  right  to 
be  definitively  settled.  Such  coUision  has  never- 
theless recently  taken  place,  by  occurrences  the 
precise  character  of  which  has  not  yet  been  ascer- 
tained. A  communication  from  the  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Maine,  with  accompanying  documents 
and  a  correspondence  between  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Minister  of  Great  Britain,  on  this  sub- 
ject, are  now  communicated.  Measures  have  been 
taken  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  facts  more  cor- 
rectly, by  the  employment  of  a  special  agent  to 
visit  the  spot  where  the  alleged  outrages  have  oc- 
curred, the  result  of  whose  inquiries,  when  received, 
will  be  transmitted  to  Congress. 

While  so  many  of  the  subjects  of  high  interest  to 
the  friendly  relations  between  the  two  countries 
have  been  so  far  adjusted,  it  is  a  matter  of  regret 
that  their  views  respecting  the  commercial  inter- 
course between  the  United  States  and  the  British 
Colonial  possessions  have  not  equally  approximated 
to  a  friendly  agreement. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  last  Session  of  Con- 
gress, they  were  informed  of  the  sudden  and  unex- 
pected exclusion  by  the  British  Government,  of  ac- 
cess, in  vessels  of  the  United  States,  to  all  their  icolo- 
nial  ports,  except  those  immediately  bordering  upon 
our  own  territories.  In  the  amicable  discussions 
which  have  succeeded  the  adoption  of  this  measure, 
which,  as  it  affected  harshly  the  interests  of  the 
United  States,  became  a  subject  of  expostulation  on 
our  part,  the  principles  upon  which  its  justification 
has  been  placed,  have  been  of  a  diversified  charac- 
ter, it  has  been  at  once  ascribed  to  a  mere  recur- 


rence to  the  old,  long-established  principle  of  colo- 
nial monopoly,  and  at  the  same  time  to  a  feeUng  of 
resentment,  because  the  offers  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment opening  the  colonial  ports  upon  certain  con- 
ditions, had  not  been  grasped  at  with  sufficient  ea- 
gerness by  an  instantaneous  conformity  to  them. 
At  a  subsequent  period  it  has  been  intimated  that 
the  new  exclusion  was  in  resentment,  because  a 
prior  Act  of  Parhament,  of  1822,  opening  certain 
colonial  ports,  under  heavy  and  burdensome  re- 
strictions, to  vessels  of  the  United  States,  had  not 
been  reciprocated  by  an  admission  of  British  ves- 
sels from  the  colonies,  and  their  cargoes,  without 
any  restriction  or  discrimination  whatever.  But, 
be  the  motion  for  the  interdiction  what  it  may,  the 
British  Government  have  manifested  no  disposition, 
either  by  negotiation  or  by  corresponding  legislative 
enactments,  to  recede  from  it,  and  we  have  been 
given  distinctly  to  understand,  that  neither  of  the 
biUs  which  were  under  the  consideration  of  Con- 
gress, at  their  last  session,  would  have  been  deemed 
sufficient  in  their  concessions,  to  have  been  rewarded 
by  any  relaxation  from  the  British  interdict.  It  is 
one  of  the  inconveniences  inseparably  connected 
with  the  attempts  to  adjust  by  reciprocal  legislation, 
interests  of  this  nature,  that  neither  party  can  know 
what  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  other ;  and  that, 
after  enacting  a  statute  for  the  avowed  and  sincere 
purpose  of  conciliation,  it  wiU  generaUy  be  found 
utterly  inadequate  to  the  expectations  of  the  other 
party,  and  will  terminate  in  mutual  disappointment. 
The  session  of  Congress  having  terminated  with- 
out any  act  upon  the  subject,  a  Proclamation  was 
issued,  on  the  17th  of  March  last,  conformably  to 
the  provisions  of  the  sixth  section  of  the  act  of  1st 
March,  1823,  declaring  the  fact  that  the  trade  and 
intercourse  authorized  by  the  British  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, of  24th  June,  1822,  between  the  United 
States  and  the  British  enumerated  colonial  ports, 
had  been,  by  the  subsequent  Acts  of  Parliament,  of 
6th  July,  1823,  and  the  Order  of  Council,  of  2'7th 
July,  1826,  prohibited.  The  effect  of  this  Procla- 
mation, by  the  terms  of  the  Act  under  which  it  was 
issued,  has  been,  that  each  and  every  provision  of 
the  Act  concerning  Navigation,  of  18th  April,  1848, 
and  of  the  Act  supplementary  thereto,  of  15th  May, 
1820,  revived,  and  is  in  full  force.  Such,  then,  is 
the  present  condition  of  the  trade,  that,  useful  as 
it  is  to  both  parties,  it  can,  with  a  single  momentary 
exception,  be  carried  on  directly  by  the  vessels  of 
neither.  That  exception  itself  is  found  in  a  Procla- 
mation of  the  Governor  of  the  island  of  St.  Chris- 
topher and  of  the  Virgin  islands,  inviting,  for  three 
months  from  the  28th  of  August  last,  the  importa- 
tion of  the  articles  of  the  produce  of  the  United 
States,  which  constitute  their  export  portion  of  this 
trade,  in  the  vessels  of  all  nations.  That  period 
having  already  expired,  the  state  of  mutual  inter- 
diction has  again  taken  place.  The  British  Govern- 
ment have  not  only  decUned  negotiation  upon  this 
subject,  but,  by  the  principle  they  have  assumed 
with  reference  to  it,  have  precluded  even  the  means 
of  negotiation.  It  becomes  not  the  self-respect  of 
the  United  States,  either  to  solicit  gratuitous  favors, 
or  to  accept  as  the  grant  of  a  favor  that  for  which 
an  ample  -equivalent  is  exacted.  It  remains  to  be 
determined  by  the  respective  Governments,  whether 
the  trade  shall  be  opened  by  acts  of  reciprocal  leg- 
islation. It  is  in  the  mean  time  satisfactory  to 
know,  that,  apart  from  the  inconveniences  resulting 
from  a  disturbance  of  the  usual  channels  of  trade, 
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no  loss  has  been  sustained  by  the  commerce,  the 
navigation,  or  the  revenue  of  the  United  States,  and 
none  of  magnitude  is  to  be  apprehended  from  this 
existing  state  of  mutual  interdict. 

With  the  other  maritime  and  commercial  nations 
of  Europe,  our  intercourse  coutinues,  with  little  va- 
riation. Since  the  cessation,  by  the  Convention  of 
24th  June,  1822,  of  all  discriminating  duties  upon 
the  vessels  of  the  United  States  and  France,  in 
either  country,  our  trade  with  that  nation  has  in- 
creased and  is  increasing.  A  disposition  on  the 
part  of  France  has  been  manifested  to  renew  that 
negotiation ;  and,  in  acceding  to  the  proposal,  we 
have  expressed  the  wish  that  it  might  be  extended 
to  other  objects,  upon  which  a  good  understanding 
between  the  parties  would  be  beneficial  to  the  in- 
terests of  both.  The  origin  of  the  political  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  France,  is  coeval 
with  the  first  years  of  our  independence.  The 
memory  of  it  is  interwoven  with  that  of  our  arduous 
struggle  for  national  existence.  Weakened  as  it 
has  occasionally  been  since  that  time,  it  can  by  us 
never  be  forgotten;  and  we  should  hail  with  exulta- 
tion, the  moment  which  should  indicate  a  recollec- 
tion, equally  friendly  in  spirit,  on  the  part  of  France. 
A  fresh  effort  has  been  recently  made,  by  the  Min- 
ister of  the  United  States  residing  at  Paris,  to  ob- 
tain a  consideration  of  the  just  claims  of  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  to  the  reparation  of  wrongs 
long  since  committed,  many  of  them  frankly  ac- 
knowledged, and  all  of  them  entitled,  upon  every 
principle  of  justice,  to  a  candid  examination.  The 
proposal  last  made  to  the  French  Government  has 
been  to  refer  the  subject,  which  has  formed  an  ob- 
stacle to  this  consideration,  to  the  determination  of 
a  sovereign,  the  common  friend  of  both.  To  this 
offer  no  definite  answer  has  yet  been  received ;  but 
the  gallant  and  honorable  spirit  which  has  at  all 
times  been  the  pride  and  glory  of  France,  will  not 
ultimately  permit  the  demands  of  innocent  sufferers 
to  be  extinguished  in  the  mere  consciousness  of  the 
power  to  reject  them. 

A  new  Treaty  of  amity,  navigation,  and  com- 
merce, has  been  concluded  with  the  kingdom  of 
Sweden,  which  will  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for 
their  advice  with  regard  to  its  ratification.  At  a 
more  recent  date,  a  Minister  Plenipotentiary  from 
the  Hanseatic  Republics  of  Hamburg,  Lubeck,  and 
Bremen,  has  been  received,  charged  with  a  special 
mission  for  the  negotiation  of  a  Treaty  of  amity  and 
commerce  between  that  ancient  and  renowned 
League  and  the  United  States.  This  negotiation 
has  accordingly  been  commenced  and  is  now  in  pro- 
gress, the  result  of  which  will,  if  successful,  be  also 
submitted  to  the  Senate  for  their  consideration. 

Since  the  accession  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  to 
the  Imperial  throne  of  all  the  Russias,  the  friendly 
dispositions  towards  the  United  States,  so  constant- 
ly manifested  by  his  predecessor,  have  continued 
unabated ;  and  have  been  recently  testified  by  the 
appointment  of  a  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  reside 
at  this  place.  From  the  interest  taken  by  this  sov- 
ereign in  behalf  of  the  suffering  Greeks,  and  from 
the  spirit  with  which  others  of  the  great  European 
Powers  are  co-operating  with  him,  the  friends  of 
freedom  and  of  humanity  may  indulge  -the  hope, 
that  they  will  obtain  relief  from  that  most  unequal  of 
conflicts,  which  they  have  so  long  and  so  gallantly 
sustained:  that  they  will  enjoy  the  blessing  of 
self-government,  which  by  their  sufferings  in  the 
cause  of  liberty  they  have  richly  earned ;  and  that 


their  independence  will  be  secured  by  those  liberal 
institutions,  of  which  their  country  furnished  the 
earliest  examples  in  the  history  of  mankind,  and 
which  have  consecrated  to  immortal  remembrance 
the  very  soil  for  which  they  are  now  again  profusely 
pcmring  forth  their  blood.  The  sympathies  which 
the  People  and  Government  of  the  United  States 
have  so  warmly  indulged  with  their  cause,  have 
been  acknowledged  by  their  government,  in  a  letter 
of  thanks,  which  I  have  received  from  their  illustri- 
ous President,  a  translation  of  which  is  now  com- 
municated to  Congress,  the  Representatives  of  that 
nation  to  whom  this  tribute  of  gratitude  was  in- 
tended to  be  paid,  and  to  whom  it  was  justly  due. 

In  the  American  hemisphere,  the  cause  of  Free- 
dom and  Independence  has  continued  to  prevail; 
and  if  signahzed  by  none  of  those  splendid  triumphs 
which  had  crowned  with  glory  some  of  the  preced- 
ing years,  it  has  only  been  from  the  banishment  of 
all  external  force  against  which  the  struggle  had 
been  maintained.  The  shout  of  victory  has  been 
superseded  by  the  expulsion  of  the  enemy  over 
whom  it  could  have  been  achieved.  Our  friendly 
wishes  and  cordial  good  will,  which  have  constantly 
followed  the  Southern  nations  of  America  in  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  their  war  of  Independence,  are  suc- 
ceeded by  a  solicitude,  equally  ardent  and  cordial, 
that,  by  the  wisdom  and  purity  of  their  institutions, 
they  may  secure  to  themselves  the  choicest  bless- 
ings of  social  order,  and  the  best  rewards  of  virtu- 
ous liberty.  Disclaiming  alike  all  right  and  all  in- 
tention of  interfering  in  those  concerns  which  it  is 
the  prerogative  of  their  Independence  to  regulate 
as  to  them  shall  see  fit,  we  hail  with  joy  every  indi- 
cation of  their  prosperity,  of  their  harmony,  of  their 
persevering  and  inflexible  homage  to  those  princi- 
ples of  freedom  and  of  equal  rights,  which  are  alone 
suited  to  the  genius  and  temper  of  the  American 
nations.  It  has  been,  therefore,  with  some  concern 
that  we  have  observed  indications  of  intestine  divi- 
sions in  some  of  the  Republics  of  the  South,  and  ap- 
pearances of  less  union  with  one  another,  than  we 
believe  to  be  the  interest  of  all.  Among  the  re- 
sults of  this  state  of  things  has  been  that  the  Trea- 
ties concluded  at  Panama  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  ratified  by  the  contracting  parties,  and  that 
the  meeting  of  the  Congress  at  Tacubaya  has  been 
indefinitely  postponed.  In  accepting  the  invita- 
tions to  be  represented  at  this  Congress,  while  a 
manifestation  was  intended  on  the  part  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  of  the  most  friendly  disposition  towards 
the  Southern  Republics  by  whom  it  had  been  pro- 
posed, it  was  hoped  that  it  would  furnish  an  oppor- 
tunity for  bringing  all  the  nations  of  this  hemisphere 
to  the  common  acknowledgment  and  adoption  of 
the  principles,  in  the  regulation  of  their  international 
relations,  which  would  have  secured  a  lasting  peace 
and  harmony  between  them,  and  have  promoted 
the  cause  of  mutual  benevolence  throughout  the 
globe.  But  as  obstacles  appear  to  have  arisen  to 
the  re-assembling  of  the  Congress,  one  of  the  two 
Ministers  commissioned  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  has  returned  to  the  bosom  of  his  country, 
while  the  minister  charged  with  the  ordinary  mis- 
sion to  Mexico,  remains  authorized  to  attend  at  the 
conferences  of  the  Congress  whenever  they  may  be 
resumed. 

A  hope  was  for  a  short  time  entertained,  that  a 
treaty  of  peace  actually  signed  between  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Brazil  would  super- 
sede all  further  occasion  for  those  collisions  be- 
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tween  belligerent  pretensions  and  neutral  rights, 
which  are  so  commonly  the  result  of  maritime  nar, 
and  which  have  unfortunately  disturbed  the  har- 
mony of  the  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Brazilian  Governments.  At  their  last  session, 
Congress  were  informed  that  some  of  the  naval  offi- 
cers of  that  empire  had  advanced  and  practised  upon 
principles  in  relation  to  blockades  and  to  neutral 
navigation,  which  we  could  not  sanction,  and  which 
our  commanders  found  it  necessary  to  resist.  It  ap- 
pears that  they  have  not  been  sustained  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Brazil  itself.  Some  of  the  vessels  cap- 
tured under  the  assumed  authority  of  these  erro- 
neous principles  have  been  restored  ;  and  we  trust 
that  our  just  expectations  will  be  realized,  that  ade- 
quate indemnity  will  be  made  to  all  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  who  have  suffered  by  the  unwar- 
ranted captures  which  the  Brazilian  tribunals  them- 
selves have  pronounced  unlawful. 

In  the  diplomatic  discussions  at  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
of  these  wrongs  sustained  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  others  which  seemed  as  if  emanating 
immediately  from  that  Government  itself,  the  Charge 
d'Affaires  of  the  United  States,  under  an  impression 
that  his  representations  in  behalf  of  the  rights  and 
interests  of  his  countrymen  were  totally  disregarded 
and  useless,  deemed  it  his  duty,  without  waiting  for 
instructions,  to  terminate  his  official  functions,  to  de- 
mand his  passports,  and  return  to  the  United  States. 
This  movement,  dictated  by  an  honest  zeal  for  the 
honor  and  interests  of  his  country ;  motives  which 
operated  exclusively  upon  the  mind  of  the  officer 
who  resorted  to  it,  has  not  been  disapproved  by  me. 
The  Brazihan  Government,  however,  complained  of 
it  as  a  measure  for  which  no  adequate  intentional 
cause  had  been  given  by  them ;  and  upon  an  ex- 
plicit assurance,  through  their  Chargfi  d'Affaires, 
residing  here,  that  a  successor  to  the  late  Eepresent- 
ative  of  the  United  States  near  that  Government, 
the  appointment  of  whom  they  desired,  should  be 
received  and  treated  with  the  respect  due  to  his 
character,  and  that  indemnity  should  be  promptly 
made  for  all  injuries  inflicted  on  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  or  their  property,  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  nations,  a  temporary  commission  as  Charge 
d'Affaires  to  that  country  has  been  issued,  which 
it  is  hoped  will  entirely  restore  the  ordinary  diplo- 
matic intercourse  between  the  two  Governments, 
and  the  friendly  relations  between  their  respective 
nations. 

Turning  from  the  momentous  concerns  of  our 
Union  in  its  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  to 
those  of  the  deepest  interest  in  the  administration 
of  our  internal  affairs,  we  find  the  revenues  of  the 
present  year  corresponding  as  nearly  as  might  be  ex- 
pected with  the  anticipations  of  the  last,  and  pre- 
senting an  aspect  still  more  favorable  in  the  prom- 
ise of  the  next.  The  balance  in  the  Treasury  on  the 
first  of  January  last  was  six  millions  three  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-six 
dollars  and  eighteen  cents.  The  receipts  from  that 
day  to  the  30th  of  September  last,  as  near  as  the  re- 
turns of  them  yet  received  can  show,  amount  to  six- 
teen milUons  eight  hundred  and  eighty-six  thousand 
five  hundred  and  eighty-one  dollars  and  thirty-two 
cents.  The  receipts  of  the  present  quarter,  estima- 
ted at  four  millions  five  hundred  and  fifteen  thou- 
sand, added  to  the  above,  form  an  aggregate  of 
twenty-one  millions  four  hundred  thousand  dollars 
■  of  receipts.  The  expenditures  of  the  year  may  per- 
haps amount  to  twenty-two  millions  three  hundred 


thousand  dollars,  presenting  a  small  excess  over  the 
receipts.  But  of  these  twenty-two  millions,  upwards 
of  six  have  been  applied  to  the  discharge  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  public  debt ;  the  whole  amount  of  which, 
approaching  seventy-four  millions  on  the  first  of  Jan- 
uary last,  will  on  the  first  day  of  next  year  fall  short 
of  sixty-seven  millions  and  a  half.  The  balance  in 
the  Treasury  on  the  first  of  January  next,  it  is  ex- 
pected, will  exceed  five  millions  four  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars ;  a  sum  exceeding  that  of  the 
£rst  of  January,  1825,  though  falHng  short  of  that 
exhibited  on  the  first  of  January  last. 

It  was  foreseen  that  the  revenue  of  the  present 
year  would  not  equal  that  of  the  last,  which  had  it- 
self been  less  than  that  of  the  next  preceding  year. 
But  the  hope  has  been  realized  which  was  enter- 
tained, that  these  deficiencies  would  in  nowise  in- 
terrupt the  steady  operation  of  the  discharge  of  the 
pubUc  debt  by  the  annual  ten  millions  devoted  to 
that  object  by  the  act  of  3d  March,  1817. 

The  amount  of  duties  secured  on  merchandise  im- 
ported from  the  commencement  of  the  year  until 
the  30th  of  September  last,  is  twenty-one  millions  two 
hundred  and  twenty-six  thousand,  and  the  probable 
amount  of  that  which  wiU  be  secured  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year,  is  five  millions  seven  hundred 
and  seventy-four  thousand  dollars ;  forming  a  sum 
total  of  twenty-seven  millions.  With  the  allowances 
for  drawbacks  and  contingent  deficiencies  which 
may  occur,  though  not  specifically  foreseen,  we  may 
safely  estimate  the  receipts  of  the  ensuing  year  at 
twenty-two  millions  three  hundred  thousand  dollars ; 
a  revenue  for  the  next  equal  to  the  expenditure  of 
the  present  year. 

The  deep  soUcitude  felt  by  our  citizens  of  all 
classes  throughout  the  Union  for  the  total  discharge 
of  the  public  debt,  will  apologize  for  the  earnestness 
with  which  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  urge  this  topic 
upon  the  consideration  of  Congress ;  of  recommend- 
ing to  them  again  the  observance  of  the  strictest 
economy  in  the  application  of  the  public  funds. 
The  depression  upon  the  receipts  of  the  revenue 
which  had  commenced  with  the  year  1826,  contin- 
ued with  increased  severity  during  the  two  first 
quarters  of  the  present  year.  The  returning  tide 
began  to  flow  with  the  third  quarter,  and  so  far  as 
we  can  judge  from  experience,  may  be  expected  to 
continue  through  the  course  of  the  ensuing  year. 
In  the  mean  time,  an  alleviation  from  the  burden  of 
the  public  debt  will  in  three  years  have  been  effect- 
ed to  the  amount  of  nearly  sixteen  millions,  and 
the  charge  of  annual  interest  will  have  been  reduced 
upwards  of  one  million.  But  among  the  maxims  of 
political  economy  which  the  stewards  of  the  public 
moneys  should  never  suffer  without  urgent  neces- 
sity to  be  transcended,  is  that  of  keeping  the  expen- 
ditures of  the  year  within  the  limits  of  its  receipts. 
The  appropriations  of  the  two  last  years,  including 
the  yearly  ten  millions  of  the  sinking  fund,  have 
each  equalled  the  promised  revenue  of  the  ensuing 
year.  While  we  foresee  with  confidence,  that  the 
public  coffers  will  be  replenished  from  the  receipts, 
as  fast  as  they  will  be  drained  by  the  expenditures, 
equal  in  amount  to  those  of  the  current  year,  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  they  could  ill  suffer 
the  exhaustion  of  larger  disbursements. 

The  condition  of  the  army,  and  of  all  the  branches 
of  the  public  service  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,  will  be  seen  by  the  report 
from  that  officer,  and  the  documents  with  which  it 
is  accompanied. 
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During  the  course  of  the  last  summer,  u.  detach- 
ment of  the  army  has  been  usefully  and  successfully 
called  to  perform  their  appropriate  duties.  At  the 
moment  when  the  commissionerB  appointed  for  car- 
rying into  execution  certain  provisions  of  the  treaty 
of  August  19th,  1825,  with  various  tribes  of  the 
north-western  Ind'.ans,  were  about  to  arrive  at  the 
appointed  place  of  meeting,  the  unprovoked  murder 
of  several  citizens,  and  other  acts  of  unequivocal 
hostility,  committed  by  a  party  of  the  Winnebago 
tribe,  one  of  those  associated  in  the  treaty,  followed 
by  indications  of  a  menacing  character,  among  other 
tribes  of  the  same  region,  rendered  necessary  an  im- 
mediate display  of  the  defensive  and  protective  force 
of  the  Union  in  that  quarter.  It  was  accordingly 
exhibited  by  the  immediate  and  concerted  move- 
ments of  the  Governors  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  and 
of  the  Territory  of  Michigan,  and  competent  levies 
of  militia  under  their  authority,  with  a  corps  of  seven 
hfindred  men  of  United  States  troops  under  the 
command  of  General  Atkinson,  who,  at  the  call  of 
Governor  Cass,  immediately  repaired  to  the  scene  of 
danger  from  their  station  at  St.  Louis.  Their  pres- 
ence dispelled  the  alarms  of  our  fellow  citizens  on 
those  borders,  and  overawed  the  hostile  purposes  of 
the  Indians.  The  perpetrators  of  the  murders  were 
surrendered  to  the  authority  and  operation  of  our 
laws ;  and  every  appearance  of  purposed  hostility 
from  those  Indian  tribes  has  subsided. 

Although  the  present  organization  of  the  army, 
and  the  administration  of  its  various  branches  of 
service,  are,  upon  the  whole,  satisfactory,  they  are 
yet  susceptible  of  much  improvement  in  particulars, 
some  of  which  have  been  heretofore  submitted  to 
the  consideration  of  Congress,  and  others  are  now 
first  presented  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

The  expediency  of  providing  for  additional  num- 
bers of  officers  in  the  two  corps  of  engineers  will,  in 
some  degree,  depend  upon  the  number  and  extent 
of  the  objects  of  national  importance  upon  which 
Congress  may  think  it  proper  that  surveys  should 
be  made,  conformably  to  the  act  of  the  30th  of 
April,  1824.  Of  the  surveys  which,  before  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  had  been  made  under  the  au- 
thority of  that  act,  reports  were  made : 

1.  Of  the  Board  of  Internal  Improvement,  on  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal. 

2.  On  the  continuance  of  the  National  Boad  from 
Cumberland  to  the  tide  waters  within  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

3.  On  the  continuation  of  the  National  Road  from 
Canton  to  Zanesville. 

4.  On  the  location  of  the  National  Road  from 
Zanesville  to  Columbus. 

6.  On  the  continuation  of  the  same  road  to  the 
seat  of  Government  in  Missouri. 

6.  On  a  Post  Road  from  Baltimore  to  Philadel- 
phia. 

7.  Of  a  survey  of  Kennebec  River,  (in  part.) 

8.  On  a  National  Road  from  Washington  to  Buf- 
falo. 

9.  On  the  survey  of  Saugatuck  harbor  and  river. 

10.  On  a  canal  from  Lake  Pontchartrain  to  the 
Mississippi  River. 

11.  On  surveys  at  Edgartown,  Newburyport,  and 
Hyannis  harbor. 

12.  On  survey  of  La  Plaisance  Bay,  in  the  Terri- 
tory of  Michigan. 

And  reports  are  now  prepared,  and  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  Congress : 

On  surveys  of  the  Peninsula  of  Florida,  to  ascer- 


tain the  practicability  of  a  canal  to  connect  the 
waters  of  the  Atlantic  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
across  that  Peninsula;  and  also,  of  the  country  be- 
tween the  Bays  of  Mobile  and  of  Pensacola,  with  the 
view  of  connecting  them  together  by  a  canal; 

On  surveys  of  a  route  for  a  canal  to  connect  the 
waters  of  James  and  Great  Kanhawa  Rivers  ; 

On  the  survey  of  the  Swash  in  Pamlico  Sound,  and 
that  of  Cape  Fear,  below  the  town  of  Wilmington, 
in  North  CaroHna ; 

On  the  survey  of  the  Muscle  Shoals,  in  the  Ten- 
nessee River,  and  for  a  route  for  a  contemplated 
communication  between  the  Hiwassee  and  Coosa 
Rivers,  in  the  State  of  Alabama. 

Other  reports  of  surveys,  upon  objects  pointed  out 
by  the  several  acts  of  Congress,  of  the  last  and  pre- 
ceding sessions,  are  in  the  progress  of  preparation, 
and  most  of  them  may  be  completed  before  the 
close  of  this  session.  AH  the  officers  of  both  corps 
of  engineers,  with  several  other  persons  duly  quaU- 
fied,  have  been  constantly  employed  upon  these  ser- 
vices, from  the  passage  of  the  act  of  30th  April, 
1824,  to  this  time.  Were  no  other  advantage  to  ac- 
crue to  the  country  from  their  labors  than  the  fund 
of  topographical  knowledge  which  they  have  col- 
lected and  communicated,  that  alone  would  have 
been  a  profit  to  the  Union  more  than  adequate  to 
all  the  expenditures  which  have  been  devoted  to  the 
object ;  but  the  appropriations  for  the  repair  and 
continuation  of  the  Cumberland  road,  for  the  con- 
struction of  various  other  roads,  for  the  removal  of 
obstructions  from  the  rivers  and  harbors,  for  the 
erection  of  light-houses,  beacons,  piers,  and  buoys, 
and  for  the  completion  of  canals,  undertaken  by  in- 
dividual associations,  but  needing  the  assistance  of 
means  and  resources  more  comprehensive  than  in- 
dividual enterprise  can  command,  may  be  considered 
rather  as  treasures  laid  up  from  the  contributions  of 
the  present  age,  for  the  benefit  of  posterity,  than  as 
unrequited  applications  of  the  accruing  revenues 
of  the  nation.  To  such  objects  of  permanent  im- 
provement to  the  condition  of  the  country,  of  real 
addition  to  the  wealth  as  well  as  to  the  comfort  of 
the  people  by  whose  authority  and  resources  they 
have  been  effected,  from  three  to  four  millions  of 
the  annual  income  of  the  nation  have,  by  laws 
enacted  at  the  three  most  recent  sessions  of  Con- 
gress, been  applied  without  intrenching  upon  the 
necessities  of  the  Treasury  ;  without  adding  a  dol- 
lar to  the  taxes  or  debts  of  the  community,  without 
suspending  even  the  steady  and  regular  discharge 
of  the  debts  contracted  in  former  days,  which,  within 
the  same  three  years,  have  been  diminished  by  the 
amount  of  nearly  sixteen  millions  of  dollars. 

The  same  observations  are,  in  a  great  degree,  ap- 
plicable to  the  appropriations  made  for  fortifications 
upon  the  coasts  and  harbors  of  the  United  States, 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point,  and  for  the  various  objects  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy. 
The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  those 
from  the  subordinate  branches  of  both  the  Military 
Departments,  exhibit  to  Congress,  in  minute  detail, 
the  present  condition  of  the  public  estabhshments 
dependent  upon  them ;  the  execution  of  the  acts  of 
Congress  relating  to  them :  and  the  views  of  the  of- 
ficers engaged  in  the  several  branches  of  the  service, 
concerning  the  improvements  which  may  tend  to 
their  perfection.  The  fortifications  of  the  coasts, 
and  the  gradual  increase  and  improvement  of  the . 
Navy,  are  parts  of  a  great  system  of  national  defence, 
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\phioh  has  been  upwards  of  ten  years  in  progress, 
and  which  for  a  series  of  years  to  come,  will  con- 
tinue to  claim  the  constant  and  persevering  protec- 
tion and  superintendence  of  the  legislative  author- 
ity. Among  the  measures  which  have  emanated 
from  these  principles,  the  act  of  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  for  the  gradual  improvement  of  the  Navy, 
holds  a  conspicuous  place.  The  collection  of  timber 
for  the  future  construction  of  vessels  of  war ;  the 
preservation  and  reproduction  of  the  species  of  tim- 
ber peculiarly  adapted  to  that  purpose ;  the  con- 
struction of  dry  docks  for  the  use  of  the  Navy ;  the 
erection  of  a  marine  railway  for  the  repair  of  the 
pubUc  ships ;  and  the  improvements  of  the  navy 
yards  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  property 
deposited  in  them ;  have  all  received  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive the  attention  required  by  that  act,  and  will 
continue  to  receive  it,  steadily  proceeding  towards 
the  execution  of  all  its  purposes.  The  establishment 
of  a  Naval  Academy,  furnishing  the  means  of  theo- 
retic instruction  to  the  youths  who  devote  their 
lives  to  the  service  of  their  country  upon  the  ocean, 
Btill  sohcits  the  sanction  of  the  Legislature.  Prac- 
tical seamanship,  and  the  art  of  navigation,  may  be 
acquired  upon  the  cruises  of  the  squadrons,  which, 
from  time  to  time,  are  despatched  to  distant  seas  : 
but  a  competent  knowledge,  even,  of  the  art  of  ship 
building,  the  higher  mathematics,  and  astronomy ; 
the  literature  which  can  place  our  officers  on  a  level 
of  polished  education  with  the  officers  of  other  mar- 
itime nations ;  the  knowledge  of  the  laws,  municipal 
and  national,  which,  in  their  intercourse  with  foreign 
States  and  their  Governments,  are  continually  called 
into  operation ;  and  above  all,  that  acquaintance 
with  the  principles  of  honor  and  justice ;  with  the 
higher  obligations  of  morals,  and  of  general  laws, 
human  and  divine,  which  constitute  the  great  dis- 
tinction between  the  warrior  patriot,  and  the  licensed 
robber  and  pirate ;  these  can  be  systematically  taught 
and  eminently  acquired  only  in  a  permanent  school, 
stationed  upon  the  shore,  and  provided  with  the 
teachers,  the  instruments,  and  the  books  conversant 
with  and  adapted  to  the  communication  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  these  respective  sciences  to  the  youthful 
and  inquiring  mind. 

The  report  from  the  Postmaster  General  exhibits 
the  condition  of  that  Department  as  highly  satisfac- 
tory for  the  present,  and  stiU  more  promising  for  the 
future.  Its  receipts  for  the  year  ending  the  first  of 
July  last,  amounted  to  one  million  four  hundred  and 
seventy-three  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-one 
dollars,  and  exceeded  its  expenditures  by  upwards 
of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  It  cannot  be  an 
over-sanguine  estimate  to  predict  that,  in  less  than 
ten  years,  of  which  one-half  have  elapsed,  the  re- 
ceipts will  have  been  more  than  doubled.  In  the 
mean  time  a  reduced  expenditure  upon  established 
routes  has  kept  pace  with  increased  iaciUties  of  pub- 
Uc accommodation,  and  additional  services  have 
been  obtained  at  reduced  rates  of  compensation. 
Within  the  last  year  the  transportation  of  the  mail 
in  stages  has  been  greatly  augmented.  The  num- 
ber of  post  offices  has  been  increased  to  seven  thou- 
sand ;  and  it  may  be  anticipated  that,  while  the 
facilities  of  intercourse  between  fellow  citizens,  in 
person  or  by  correspondence,  will  soon  be  carried 
to  the  door  of  every  villager  in  the  Union,  a  yearly 
surplus  of  revenue  will  accrue,  which  maybe  apphed 
as  the  wisdom  of  Congress,  under  the  exercise  of 
their  constitutional  powers,  may  devise  for  the  fur- 
ther establishment  and  improvement  of  the  public 


roads,  or  by  adding  still  further  to  the  facilities  in 
the  transportation  of  the  mails.  Of  the  mdicationg 
of  the  prosperous  condition  of  our  country,  none 
can  be  more  pleasing  than  those  presented  by  the 
multiplying  relations  of  personal  and  intimate  inter- 
course between  the  citizens  of  the  Union  dwelMng 
at  the  remotest  distances  from  each  other. 

Among  the  subjects  which  have  heretofore  occu- 
pied the  earnest  soUcitude  and  attention  of  Congress, 
is  the  management  and  disposal  of  that  portion  of 
the  property  of  the  Nation  which  consists  of  the 
public  lands.  The  acquisition  of  them,  made  at  the 
expense  of  the  whole  Union,  not  only  in  treasure 
but  in  blood,  marks  a  right  of  property  in  them 
equally  extensive.  By  the  report  and  statements 
from  the  General  Land  Office,  now  communicated, 
it  appears,  that,  under  the  present  Government  of 
the  United  States,  a  sum  little  short  of  33,000,000 
dollars,  has  been  paid  from  the  common  Treasury,- 
for  that  portion  of  this  property  which  has  been 
purchased  from  France  and  Spain,  and  for  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  aboriginal  titles.  The  amount  of 
lands  acquired  is  near  two  hundred  and  sixty  mil- 
lions of  acres,  of  which,  on  the  first  of  January, 
1826,  about  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  millions 
of  acres  had  been  surveyed,  and  a  little  more  than 
nineteen  millions  of  acres  had  been  sold.  The 
amount  paid  into  the  Treasury  by  the  purchasers 
of  the  lands  sold  is  not  yet  equal  to  the  sum  paid 
for  the  whole,  but  leaves  a  small  balance  to  be  re- 
funded ;  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  lands  have 
long  been  pledged  to  the  creditors  of  the  Nation ; 
a  pledge  from  which  we  have  reason  to  hope  that 
they  will  in  u.  very  few  years  be  redeemed.  The 
system  upon  which  this  great  National  interest  has 
been  engaged,  was  the  result  of  long,  anxious,  and 
persevering  deliberation ;  matured  and  modified  by 
the  progress  of  our  population  and  the  lessons  of 
experience.  It  has  been  hitherto  eminently  success- 
ful. More  than  nine-tenths  of  the  lands  still  remain 
the  common  property  of  the  Union,  the  appropria- 
tion and  disposal  of  which  are  sacred  trusts  in  the 
hands  of  Congress.  Of  the  lands  sold,  a  considera- 
ble part  were  conveyed  under  extended  credits, 
which,  in  the  vicissitudes  and  fluctuations  in  the 
value  of  lands,  and  of  their  produce,  became  op- 
pressively burdensome  to  the  purchasers.  It  can 
never  be  the  interest  or  the  policy  of  the  Nation  to 
wring  from  its  own  citizens  the  reasonable  profits 
of  their  industry  and  enterprise,  by  holding  them 
to  the  rigorous  import  of  disastrous  engagements. 
In  March,  1821,  a  debt  of  twenty-two  millions  of 
dollars,  due  by  purchasers  of  the  public  lands,  had 
accumulated,  which  they  were  unable  to  pay.  An 
act  of  Congress,  of  the  2d  of  March,  1821,  came  to 
their  relief,  and  has  been  succeeded  by  others ;  the 
latest  being  the  act  of  the  4th  of  May,  1826,  the 
indulgent  provisions  of  which  expired  on  the  4th 
of  July  last.  The  effect  of  these  laws  has  been  to 
reduce' the  debt  from  the  purchasers,  to  a  remain- 
ing balance  of  about  four  miUions  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars  due;  more  than  three-fifths  of 
which  are  for  lands  within  the  State  of  Alabama. 
I  recommend  to  Congress  the  revival  and  contmu- 
ance  for  a  further  term,  of  the  beneficent  accommo- 
dations to  the  pubUc  debtors,  of  that  statute,  and 
submit  to  their  consideration,  in  the  same  spirit  of 
equity,  the  remission,  under  proper  discriminations, 
of  the  forfeitures  of  partial  payments  on  account  of 
purchases  of  the  public  lands,  so  far  as  to  allow  of 
their  applicatioa  to  other  payments. 
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There  arc  various  other  subjects  of  deep  interest 
to  the  whole  Union,  which  have  heretofore  been 
recommended  to  the  consideration  of  Congress,  as 
well  by  my  predecessors,  as,  under  the  impression 
of  tho  duties  devolving  upon  me,  by  myself 
Among  these  are  the  debt,  rather  of  justice  than 
gratitude,  to  the  surviving  warriors  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War ;  the  extension  of  the  Judicial  Admin- 
istration of  the  Federal  Government  to  those  exten- 
sive and  important  members  of  the  Union,  which, 
having  risen  into  existence  since  the  organization 
of  the  present  Judiciary  cstabhshment,  now  consti- 
tute at  least  one-third  of  its  territory,  power,  and 
population ;  the  formation  of  a  more  effective  and 
uniform  system  for  the  government  of  the  Militia, 
and  the  amelioration,  in  some  form  or  modification, 
of  the  diversified  and  often  oppressive  code  relating 
to  Insolvency.  Amidst  the  multiplicity  of  topics  of 
great  national  concernment  which  may  recommend 
themselves  to  the  calm  and  patriotic  deliberations 
of  the  Legislature,  it  may  suffice  to  say,  that  on 
these  and  all  other  measures  which  may  receive 
their  sanction,  my  hearty  co-operation  will  be 
given,  conformably  to  the  duties  enjoined  upon  me, 
and  under  the  sense  of  all  the  obligations  prescribed 
by  the  constitution, 

JOHN  QUINCT  ADAMS. 

Washington,  December  4,  182Y. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bei.l,  it  was  ordered  that 
three  thousand  copies  of  the  Message,  and  one 
thousand  five  hundred  copies  of  the  documents 
accompanying  it,  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the 
Senate. 


Monday,  December  10. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  was  communicated  by  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident, and  1,500  copies  thereof  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Election  cf  Senate  Officers. 

The  Senate  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of 
its  officers  for  the  present  Congress,  when  the 
following  individuals  were  declared  to  be  elect- 
ed, and  took  the  oaths  of  their  respective  of- 
fices: 

"Waltbb  Lowrie,  Secretary. 

MouNTJOT  Bayly,  Sergeant-at-Arms,  and 
Doorkeeper. 

Heup.y  Tims,  Assistant  Doorkeeper. 

This  being  the  day  appointed  for  the  election 
of  the  Standing  Committees,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded to  ballot  for  the  cliairman  and  mem- 
bers of  each  in  rotation,  and  elected  eight  com- 
mittees. 


Tuesday,  December  11. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  ballot  for  tho  re- 
mainder of  the  Standing  Committees,  and  made 
the  appointments  required. 


ITeiday,  December  14. 
Indemnification  to  Foreigners. 
Mr.  Smiih,  of  Maryland,  presented  the  peti- 


tion of  Robert  Hall,  a  subject  of  Great  Britain, 
praying  for  further  indemnification  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  ship  Union ;  which  was  read 
and,  on  the  question,  whether  it  should  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Claims — 

Mr.  Eaton  said,  that  he  was  opposed  to  the 
reference  of  a  petition  of  this  description,  on 
the  ground  that  the  question  involved  in  it 
could  be  settled  otherwise ;  and  that  Congress 
was  assembled  to  transact  the  business  of  the 
citizens  of  this  country,  and  not  that  of  for- 
eigners. If  the  Secretary  of  State  could  not 
settle  the  question,  he  did  not  see  how  Con- 
gress could  do  it,  consistently  with  the  princi- 
ples by  which  it  was  generally  governed.  He 
therefore  hoped  the  reference  would  not  be 
made. 

Mr.  SMiin,  of  Maryland,  remarked  that  this 
was  a  case  out  of  the  scope  of  the  general  rule 
to  which  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  allud- 
ed. The  petition  and  papers  had  been  received 
and  referred  by  the  other  House.  The  vessel 
mentioned  in  the  petition  had  been  seized,  and 
the  cargo  forfeited,  on  the  day  after  the  peace. 
And  in  awarding  the  indemnification  at  a  for- 
mer period,  instead  of  obtaining  the  invoice  of 
the  cargo  taken  in  at  Sumatra,  after  leaving 
Calcutta,  the  invoice  of  the  cargo  taken  in  at 
Calcutta  had  been  resorted  to.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  an  indemnification  was  award- 
ed to  the  petitioner  for  less  in  value  than  the 
loss  which  he  really  sustained.  Congress  was 
now  asked  to  rectify  this  injury,  growing  en- 
trely  out  of  a  mistake,  and  he  hoped  no  obstmc- 
tion  would  be  thrown  jii  the  way  of  such  an 
object. 

Mr.  Hayne  observed,  that  he  saw  some  force 
in  the  objections  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee.  The  petition  wag  presented  by  a 
British  subject.  That  was  not  denied.  And  to 
him  it  appeared  clear,  that  it  ought  to  be  pre- 
sented officially  to  Congress;  therefore,  it 
seemed  out  of  order  for  him  to  petition  this 
body.  The  gentleman  from  Maryland  had  said, 
that  this  was  a  case  peculiarly  fitted  to  be  laid 
before  the  Senate,  because  it  had  once  before 
been  passed  upon  by  Congress ;  hence  he  ar- 
gued that  it  ought  to  be  considered  again.  K, 
as  was  stated,  justice  required  that  this  matter 
should  be  investigated,  there  was,  no  doubt,  a 
way  in  which  it  might  be  done.  For  instance, 
any  member  might  present  a  resolution  to  that 
efiect;  and  if  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
was  acquainted  with  the  merits  of  the  case— as 
he,  Mr.  H.,  could  not  possibly  be — a  resolution 
from  him,  that  the  Committee  of  Finance  in- 
quire into  the  merits  of  the  claim,  would,  as  he 
apprehended,  arrive  at  the  desired  result. 
There  were  but  two  ways  in  which  the  matter 
could  be  properly  settled— either  that  the  claim 
should  come  through  the  British  Minister,  or 
should  be  settled  by  a  resolution  authorizing 
its  investigation  by  the  proper  committee. 

Mr.  Benton  was  convinced  that  the  citizens 
of  other  countries  had  no  right  to  petition  Con- 
gress for  the  adjustment  of  their  claims.    For, 
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he  contended,  that  while  our  citizens  had  not 
the  same  right  in  England,  it  was  a  priyilege 
Englishmen  had  no  right  to  claim  in  this  conn- 
try.  It  was  partial  and  unequal.  The  right 
was  secured  in  the  constitution,  to  our  citizens, 
to  petition  Congress,  and  it  was  an  infringe- 
ment upon  that  right  to  permit  foreigners  to 
do  so.  If  such  a  privilege  were  once  accorded, 
there  would  he  no  possibility  of  measuring  the 
inconveniences  which  would  arise  from  it.  The 
abuse  of  such  a  privilege  would  seriously  inter- 
fere with  the  rights  of  our  own  citizens.  He 
was  aware  of  an  instance  in  which  a  Frenchman 
had  introduced  a  petition  in  the  other  House, 
which  no  American  citizen  would  have  intro- 
duced— and  he,  Mr.  B.,  himng  then  reflected 
much  upon  the  effect  of  such  a  practice,  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  no  foreigner  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  petition  Congress ;  that  they  had 
no  right  to  do  it,  and  that  it  was  an  encroach- 
ment upon  the  privileges  of  our  ovra  citizens. 
He  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  rule  would  now 
be  established ;  and  that,  hereafter,  foreign- 
ers would  be  restricted  to  applications  made 
through  their  respective  Ministers.  On  these 
grounds  he  was  opposed  to  the  reference  of  the 
petition. 

Mr.  Macojt  said  that,  as  it  appeared  desirable 
that  the  petition  should  be  examined  into,  in 
order  to  decide  whether  it  was  or  not  an  im- 
proper petition,  he  should  move  that  it  lie  on 
the  table.  He  did  not  intend  by  this  course  to 
kill  it,  as  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  could 
call  it  up  at  any  time. 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


MoKDAT,  December  17. 
Eeporters  to  the  Senate. 
The  following  resolution  submitted  by  Mr. 
Haeeisok',  on  Friday,  was  taken  up. 

Mesolved,  That  the  Secretary,  under  the  direction 
of  the  President  of  the  Senate,  cause  seats  to  be 
prepared  upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate  Chamber,  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  Reporters  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Haeeison  remarked  that,  for  introduc- 
ing this  proposition,  he  had  but  one  reason. 
It  was,  that  the  seats,  now  occupied  by  the  Ee- 
porters, were  so  situated  that  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  hear  those  Senators  who  were  out 
of  their  view.  He  knew  that  the  difficulties 
they  now  labored  under  were  very  great ;  for 
he  himself  had  been  made  to  say  things  that 
he  had  never  conceived,  which  he  readily  be- 
lieved arose  from  the  impossibility  that  the  Ee- 
porters could  catch  distinctly  what  passed  in 
the  body  of  the  Senate.  It  must  be  perfectly 
obvious  to  all,  that,  as  the  seats  of  the  Senators 
were  now  arranged,  tliis  difficulty  must  exist. 
For  his  own  part,  he  had  never  experienced  any 
inconvenience  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
seats  were  formerly  an-anged,  but  this  was 
a  serious  evil,  arising  out  of  the  recent  change, 
which  he  wished  to  see  removed.  K  the 
people   were    interested    in    knowing   what 


passed  in  the  Senate,  and,  if  it  was  proper  that 
it  should  be  reported,  it  was  highly  desirable 
that  it  should  be  correctly  reported. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  remarked,  that 
he  was  in  favor  of  the  arrangement  proposed ; 
and  was  sensible  of  the  inconveniences  now  ex- 
perienced by  the  Eeporters.  He  had  seen  some 
of  the  effects  of  the  difficulty  they  had  in  hear- 
ing— as  his  friend  from  Missouri  had  been  re- 
ported, in  one  of  the  papers,  to  have  introduced 
a  bill  for  a  still  further  reduction  of  our  little 
army  of  6,000  men,  when,  in  reality,  he  had 
only  brought  in  a  bill  to  explain  a  previous  act, 
making  that  reduction ;  which  had  produced 
great  anxiety  among  those  whose  interests 
seemed  likely  to  be  affected.  It  was  im]ios- 
sible  for  the  Eeporters,  under  present  circum- 
stances, to  give  the  proceedings  more  correctly 
than  they  did ;  and  he  hoped  they  would  be 
so  placed  as  to  be  enabled  to  perform  their  du- 
ties more  satisfactorily. 

The  Chair  observed,  that  the  object  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maine,  (Mr.  Chandiee,)  that 
the  floor  would  not  be  the  most  eligible  situa- 
tion, would  be  answered  by  striking  out  the 
words  "  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  Chamber," 
which  would  leave  the  location  of  the  seats  at 
the  discretion  of  the  President  and  Secretary. 

Mr.  Haeeison  expressed  his  acquiescence  in 
the  suggestion. 

The  resolution,  as  modified,  was  adopted. 


Tuesday,  December  18. 
School  Lands  in  Indiana. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Noble,  the  bill  to  author- 
ize the  State  of  Indiana  to  sell  the  lands  hereto- 
fore appropriated  to  the  use  of  schools  in  that 
State,  was  taken  up. 

Mr.  Barton  disapproved  of  the  practice, 
which  seemed  to  be  gradually  becoming  gene- 
ral, for  States  to  sell  out  the  lands  appropriated 
for  specific  objects,  although  he  allowed  that, 
in  the  present  case,  the  quantity  of  land  was 
small.  The  practice,  he  believed,  had  been 
commenced  by  Ohio  ;  but  Ohio  was  differently 
situated  from  the  other  western  States.  In 
the  year  1802,  when  Ohio  was  admitted  into 
the  ITnion,  she  declined  acceding  to  that  clause 
in  the  compact,  in  relation  to  reserves  of  land 
for  schools,  which  vested  the  36th  section  in 
the  several  towns.  In  1804,  a  law  passed  in 
Congress,  which  vested  those  lands  in  Ohio  in 
the  Legislature,  and,  consequently,  gave  it  a 
right  to  sell  them.  He  supposed  that  Ohio 
might  have  sold  these  lands,  without  applying 
to  the  United  States.  But  it  was  not  so  with 
the  other  States.  They  had  not  objected  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  lands  had  been  appro- 
priated. 

His  view  of  the  matter  was,  that  the  inhab- 
itants of  all  the  townships  must  be  considted, 
and  give  their  consent,  before  the  lands  could 
be  disposed  of.  A  glance  at  the  geographical 
map  of  those  States  would  convince  the  Senate 
that  no  satisfactory  measure  could  he  taken  on 
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that  liencl.  A  great  number  of  tlie  townships, 
it  would  bo  perreived,  were  not  now  inhabited 
at  all.  His  objection,  therefore,  was,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  the  sale  to  be  mado  fairly  in 
relation  to  the  most  of  those  townships,  which 
were  at  present  merely  nominal.  If  the  Legis- 
lature would  provide  against  any  future  diffi- 
culties arising  out  of  the  sale,  there  might  be 
no  impropriety  in  passing  the  bill ;  and  if  the 
Senate  was  willing  to  trust  the  Legislature,  so 
be  it.  He  had,  however,  been  informed  by  the 
member  from  Alabama,  that  when  a  bill  was 
formerly  passed  in  Congress,  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, in  relation  to  that  State,  all  the  townships 
had  not  been  willing  to  accede  to  the  disposal 
of  the  lands. 

Ml-.  Noble  said  that  he  should  regret  if  the 
Senate  withheld  from  the  State  of  Indiana  that 
which  they  had  granted  to  the  States  of  Ohio 
and  Alabama.  That  the  Legislature  of  Indi- 
ana had,  by  their  resolution,  instructed  him, 
with  others,  to  ask  for  the  passage  of  a  bill  sim- 
ilar to  the  one  now  before  the  Senate.  If  gen- 
tlemen will  turn  their  attention  to  the  act  of 
Congress,  of  April  19,  1816,  in  relation  to  the 
School  Lands  in  question,  they  will  find  that 
the  section  numbered  sixteen,  in  every  town- 
ship, and,  when  such  section  had  been  sold, 
other  lands  were  to  be  granted  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  township  or  district  for  the  use  of 
Schools.  The  fact  of  the  Legislature  applying 
to  Congress  for  permission  to  sell  the  lands,  is 
an  evidence  that  they  are  not  productive,  and 
the  information  is  derived  from  the  members  of 
the  Legislature.  The  bill  is  sufficiently  guarded. 
The  power  to  sell  the  lands,  and  to  invest  the 
money  in  some  productive  fund,  which  is  to  be 
applied  for  the  use  of  Schools  in  the  townships, 
solely,  and  for  no  other  purpose,  can  never  be 
done  without  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  township.  Mr.  N.  said  ho  thought  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  might  be  mistaken — 
that  he  was  well  aware  that  the  Legislature 
would  never  sell  the  land  in  townships  inhab- 
ited, or  partially  so ;  their  object  would  be, 
when  they  brought  it  into  market,  to  obtain 
the  best  price  possible,  and  never  to  sell  it  for 
the  minimum  price ;  that,'  in  proportion  to  the 
fund  becoming  productive,  so  would  education 
flourish.  The  reason  to  him  was  clear.  To 
sell  the  land  as  wild  lands,  for  less  than  the 
minimum  price,  would  be  folly  ;  and  to  oifer  it 
for  sale  in  a  township  uninhabited,  could  not 
be  expected,  because  the  competition  would  be 
too  great,  as  the  section  of  land  would  be  sur- 
rounded by  lands  superior  in  quality,  belonging 
to  Government,  and  always  in  market.  The 
sole  object  of  the  Legislature  would  he  to  pro- 
tect the  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  several  townships  by  the  consent  of  each, 
and  to  sell  only  in  the  portions  of  the  country 
that  was  strongly  inhabited.  It  has  happened 
that,  in  some  instances,  those  who  have  leased 
the  school  lands,  have  rendered  them  unpro- 
ductive, instead  of  productive,  by  cutting  and 
disposing  of  the  timber,  selling  and  disposing 


of  the  stone.  There  had  been  instances  that 
school  lands  were  the  place  of  resort  for  timber 
and  stone,  by  those  who  had  no  lease. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading. 

TnxiESDAT,  December  20. 
The  Public  Lands. 

Mr.  Hendeioks  submitted  the  following  res- 
olution : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands 
be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  ced- 
ing and  relinquishing,  in  full  property,  the  public 
lands,  within  the  limits  of  the  new  States,  to  the  sev- 
eral States  in  which  they  he. 

Mr.  Hendricks  said,  that,  in  offering  this  res- 
olution, it  was,  perhaps,  proper  for  him  to  make 
a  few  remarks.  It  would  be  recollected  that, 
at  the  last  session,  in  the  form  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  proposing  to  graduate  the  price 
of  the  public  lands,  he  had  offered  the  same 
proposition,  though  in  another  form.  The 
proposition  of  last  session  was  one  to  which 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  had  not  been  very 
much  directed.  It  was  considered  a  novel 
proposition,  a  bold  one,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that,  by  many  accustomed  to  look  to  the  pub- 
lic lands  as  a  source  of  revenue,  more  impor- 
tant than  they  ever  yet  have  been,  or  promise 
hereafter  to  be,  it  was  deemed  an  unreasonable 
proposition.  The  bill  and  the  amendment 
were  laid  upon  the  table,  having  received  a 
very  partial  examination,  and,  for  want  of  time, 
were  pei-mitted  there  to  rest,  without  discus- 
sion, till  the  close  of  the  session. 

AVith  a  view  of  preventing  this  state  of 
things,  and  that  a  fuU  discussion  of  the  princi- 
ples contained  in  the  proposition  might  be  had 
at  the  present  session,  he  had,  at  this  early  pe- 
riod, presented  it  to  the  Senate.  The  biU  to 
graduate  the  price  of  the  public  lands  would 
again  be  introduced,  and,  in  all  probability,  be 
again  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Public 
Lands.  To  this  committee  he  wished  to  have 
this  subject  also  referred.  The  Senate  would 
then  have  the  aid  of  their  examinations  and  re- 
port, and  be  the  better  prepared  for  a  vote 
upon  the  question. 

Believing,  as  he  did,  that  the  sovereignty, 
freedom,  and  independence  of  the  new  States 
were  much  impaired,  and  that  their  equality  with 
the  old  States  was  entirely  taken  away  by  the 
present  condition  of  the  public  lands,  as  the 
representative  of  a  new  State  he  could  not  but 
feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  proposition,  and  he 
did  believe  that,  when  the  subject  should  be 
fully  canvassed  by  the  Senate,  the  constitutioE- 
al  argument,  and  the  question  of  expediency, 
would  alike  preponderate  in  favor  of  the  new 
States,  and  strongly  admonish  of  the  propriety 
of  an  absolute  transfer  of  the  public  lands  to 
the  several  States  in  which  they  lie.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  Federal  Government  had  no 
constitutional  power  to  hold  the  soil  of  the 
States,  except  for  the  special  purposes  designa- 
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ted  by  the  constitution,  such  as  the  erection  of 
forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dock-yards,  and  other 
needful  buildings,  and  even  for  this  purpose,  the 
consent  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  States  was 
necessary,  by  the  express  language  of  the  con- 
stitution. 

He  was  well  aware  that  the  cessions  from 
the  States,  and  the  pledge  that  the  proceeds 
should  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  na- 
tional debt,  were  usually  resorted  to  as  the  au- 
thority of  the  General  Government  to  hold  the 
lands  in  the  States ;  but  these  authorities,  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  times,  which 
show  the  intentions  and  views  of  the  actors  of 
that  day,  instead  of  showing  the  right  of  this 
Government,  might,  in  his  opinion,  be  safely 
relied  on  to  sustain  a  contrary  position.  It 
surely  was  the  intention  of  Congress,  and  of 
the  States,  ceding  waste  and  unappropriated 
lands  to  the  Union,  that  the  new  States  to  be 
formed  should  be  received  into  the  Union  as 
sovereign  and  independent  States,  and  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  original  States,  in  all 
respects  whatever ;  and  nothing  could  be  more 
clear  than  that  this  was  the  intention  of  the 
framers  of  the  constitution.  To  maintain  the 
equality  of  the  States,  it  had  even  extended 
favors  to  the  small  States.  It  had,  in  some  de- 
gree, balanced  numbers  in  the  large  States, 
with  political  power  in  tlie  small  States.  The 
equality  of  the  representation  in  the  Senate, 
was  an  instance  of  this.  To  Senators  who  hold 
to  the  letter  of  the  constitution,  and  who  deny 
to  the  Federal  Government  all  powers  not 
Blearly  expressed,  he  might  safely  appeal.  To 
those  who  deny  the  power  of  Congress  to  in- 
teifere  with  the  sacred  soil  of  a  State,  so  far 
only  as  might  he  necessary  for  the  location  of 
a  road  or.  canal,  he  might  speak  with  the  great- 
est confidence.  If,  according  to  their  doctrine, 
Congress  cannot  thus  temporarily  occupy  a 
small  portion  of  the  soil  of  a  State,  surely  they 
would  agree  with  him  in  saying  that  Congress 
oannot  permanently  hold,  in  full  property-,  the 
entire  soil  of  the  new  States. 

If,  then,  the  constitutional  argument  should 
be  with  him,  that  Congress  has  no  power  to 
become  or  to  remain,  the  lord  of  the  soil  of  the 
aew  States,  no  one  would  contend  that  the 
compacts  ought  to  he  binding ;  for,  if  they  are 
aot  based  on  the  constitution,  they  impose  no 
obligation  on  the  States.  But,  if  even  based 
m  the  constitution,  it  was  in  the  power  of  the 
aew  States,  on  the  principle  of  free  agency,  to 
make  them,  or  to  refuse  to  make  them.  If  the 
aew  States  had  refused  to  make  them,  then  the 
jbjects  attained  by  them  would  have  been  de- 
feated. And  what  were  those  objects?  That 
:he  new  States  should  never  interfere  with  the 
irimary  disposal  of  the  soil.  And  if  this  object 
lad  not  been  attained  by  the  General  Govern- 
nent,  would  not  the  converse  of  the  proposi- 
:ion  have  been  the  consequence  ?  "Would  not 
;he  inference  have  been  irresistible,  that  the 
lew  States  might  have  interfered  with  the  pri- 
nary  disposal  of  the  soil  ?     Here  it  would,  no 


doubt,  he  said,  that  the  new  States,  refusing  to 
enter  into  these  compacts,  could  have  been  kept 
out  of  the  Union.  But  this  was  ground  unten- 
able ;  for  the  new  States  were,  by  the  ordi- 
nance of  IT'ST,  guaranteed  admission  into  the 
Union,  with  a  population  of  60,000,  on  an  e'qual 
footing  with  the  original  States,  in  all  respects. 
Mr.  H.  said,  that  arguments  of  expediency, 
almost  innumerable,  might  be  urged  in  the 
present  case.  It  seemed  to  him  that  whenever 
th»  subject  should  be  fully  examined,  it  would 
appear  that  an  estimate  had  heretofore  been 
put  upon  the  public  lands,  far  above  their  real 
value.  The  pubUc  lands  had  been  in  market 
upwards  of  forty  years,  and  the  whole  receipts 
into  the  Treasury  had  been  about  thirty-six 
millions.  We  had  now  in  market  more  than 
one  hundred  milions  of  acres,  and  for  the  last 
years  the  receipts  had  frequently  been  below  a 
million,  while  the  whole  revenue  of  the  coun- 
try, in  those  years,  had  ranged  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  millions.  This  view  would  show 
how  small  is  the  portion  of  our  whole  revenue 
derived  from  the  public  lands.  This  million,  if 
indispensable  to  the  Treasury,  could  easily  be 
supplied  in  some  other  way.  It  could  be  laid 
on  other  objects  of  taxation,  which  would 
neither  be  seen  nor  felt,  and  the  new  States 
would  rise  to  a  level  of  equality  with  the  old 
States.  The  new  States  would  then  be  relieved 
from  what  he  considered  an  unconstitutional 
and  dangerous  dependence  on  the  old  States 
and  on  the  Union. 


MosDAT,  December  31. 

The  hill  to  authorize  the  cancelling  of  a  cer- 
tain bond  therein  mentioned,  was  read  a  second 
time. 

Mr.  CnANDLEE  proposed  some  questions  in 
relation  to  the  bill :  Whereupon, 

Mr.  Beeeiex  made  some  additional  explana- 
tions, from  which  it  appeared  that  the  negroes 
(39  in  number)  referred  to  in  the  bill,  were  part 
of  a  cargo  of  negroes  found  on  board  a  Span- 
ish vessel  which  was  captured  by  a  revenue 
cutter  of  the  United  States,  sent  into  Savannah, 
and  libelled  for  an  alleged  violation  of  the  slave 
acts  of  the  United  States.  The  Spanish  Consul 
set  up  a  claim  to  the  vessel  and  cargo,  as  the 
property  of  Spanish  subjects.  The  Portuguese 
consul  set  up  a  claim  in  behalf  of  certain  sub- 
jects of  Portugal;  and  the  captain  of  a  priva- 
teer, sailing  under  a  South  American  flag,  ad- 
vanced another  claim.  Upon  investigation,  it 
was  found  that  the  negroes  had  been  plundered 
from  several  Spanish  and  Portuguese  ships,  by 
a  South  American  privateer.  The  suits  grow- 
ing out  of  these  claims  were  prosecuted  in  dif- 
ferent Courts  of  the  United  States,  and,  after 
the  lapse  of  eight  years,  were  finally  decided 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  at  the  last  term.  The 
Portuguese  claim  was  rejected  because  no  ovm- 
ers  appeared ;  and  the  Spanish  claim  was  re- 
duced in  amount  to  thirty-nine  negroes.  The 
claimants  were  also  requu-ed  to  give  bond,  with 
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security,  for  tlie  removal  of  the  negroes  from 
the  United  States.  The  other  portion  of  tlie 
negroes  was  sent  to  Liberia  at  the  expense  of 
the  Government.  Meanwhile,  the  negroes  ad- 
judicated to  the  Spanish  claimants  had  formed 
ties  in  this  country,  and  were  unwilling  to  be 
carried  to  the  AVest  Indies.  The  petitioner, 
from  motives  of  humanity  alone,  purchased 
them  from  the  Spanish  owners,  for  the  sum  of 
$1,500.  lie  had  also  paid  for  salvage  $4,500, 
to  Marshals  $6,000,  and  to  the  proctors  in  the 
different  courts  betweeen  $2,000  and  $3,000 ;  the 
aggregate  amount  being  greater  than  the  value 
of  the  slaves.  The  petitioner  had  also  offered 
the  negroes  to  the  Colonization  Society,  for 
transportation  to  Liberia,  but  the  funds  of  the 
Society  did  not  enable  them  to  accept  the  offer. 
The  petitioner  now,  therefore,  prayed  that  the 
bond  given  for  the  removal  of  the  slaves  from 
the  United  States  may  be  cancelled,  in  order 
that  they  may  remain  in  a  state  of  mitigated 
slavery  in  Georgia,  where  they  are  well  treat- 
ed, and  content. 

The  bill  was  then  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading. 

Feidat,  January  11,  1828. 
Cahaviba  Navigation  Company. 

Mr.  Van  Buhen,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  reported  a  bill  granting  the  assent  of 
Congress  to  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Ala- 
bama, incorporating  the  Cahawba  Navigation 
Company,  without  amendment. 

Mr.  Kino  remarked,  that,  in  explanation  of 
this  bill,  he  would  merely  say,  that  the  Legis- 
lature of  this  State,  considering  it  incumbent 
on  tliem  to  obtain  the  assent  of  Congress — in 
which  he  (Mr.  K.)  did  not  agree  with  them — 
to  improve  the  waters  witliin  its  limits,  had 
instructed  him  to  introduce  this  bill.  The  wa- 
ters of  the  Cahawba  were  not  now  navigable, 
and  it  was  highly  desirable  that  the  obstruc- 
tions in  that  stream  should  be  removed.  It 
was  therefore  proposed  to  raise  a  toll  upon  the 
navigation,  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the 
expense. 

Mr.  CnANDLEE  said  that  he  did  not  know 
upon  what  ground  the  consent  of  Congress  was 
asked. 

Mr.  King  further  explained,  that  the  Cahaw- 
ba was  a  small  stream  running  through  Ala- 
bama, the  navigation  of  which  was  necessary 
to  enable  the  citizens  of  that  State  to  transport 
their  cotton  to  market,  and  bring  back  the 
necessary  articles  of  merchandise.  The  State 
wished  to  know  whether  they  had  a  right  to 
levy  a  toll  for  the  improvement  of  this  stream, 
and  to  obtain  the  assent  of  Congress  to  the  en- 
terprise. 

Mr.  Van  Buren  said  that  the  same  bill  passed 
the  Senate  last  year,  but  did  not  pass  the  House. 
It  involved  no  new  principle.  The  compact 
between  the  United  States  and  the  new  States 
had  restricted  the  latter  from  levying  tolls  on 
the  streams  -within  their  limits ;    and  it  had 


been  customary,  from  time  to  time,  to  give  the 
assent  of  Congress  to  the  collection  of  a  toll  on 
waters  not  previously  navigable,  to  defray  the 
expense  of  tlie  improvement  of  their  navigation. 
The  bill  was  then  ordered  to  be  engrossed. 


Thesdat,  January  22. 
Lieutenants  in  the  Nary. 

The  bill  to  increase  the  pay  of  Lieutenants  in 
the  Navy  was  read  a  third  time. 

Mr.  Macon  observed,  that  it  was  not  a  time 
to  increase  the  expenditure  of  the  Government, 
as,  in  the  part  of  the  country  where  he  resided, 
money  was  never  scarcer,  nor  times  harder, 
than  now.  He  had  observed,  that  it  was  al- 
ways a  good  time  to  raise  compensation^,  but 
never  a  good  time  to  reduce  them. 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Barnard,  Barton,  Bell,  Benton, 
Bouligny,  Branch,  Chambers,  Chase,  Eatou,  Ellis, 
Foot,  Harrison,  Hayne,  Johnson  of  Ky.,  Johnston  of 
Lou.,  Kane,  King,  McLane,  Marks,  Noble,  Eidgely, 
Bobbins,  Rowan,  Sanford,  Silsbee,  Smith  of  Mary- 
land, Tyler,  White,  Willey— 29. 

Nays. — Messrs.  Bateraan,  Chandler,  Cobb,  Dicker- 
son,  Hendricks,  Macon,  Parris,  Buggies,  Seymour, 
Smith  of  South  Carolina,  Thomas,  Williams,  Wood- 
bury— 13. 


Monday,  January  28. 
Surviving  Officers  of  the  Revolution. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  providing  for  certain  surviving  officers  of 
the  Revolution :  the  following  motion  of  Mr. 
Paeeis  being  under  consideration : 

Resolved,  That  the  bill  be  recommitted  to  the 
committee  -nhich  reported  it,  with  instructions  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  every  officer,  non-com- 
missioned officer,  and  private  soldier,  who  served  in 
the  revolutionary  army,  and  who  was  entitled  to  pay 
from  the  Continental  Treasury,  for  the  service  by 
him  actually  performed,  deducting  therefrom  the 
just  value  of  whatever  such  officer,  non-commis- 
sioned officer,  or  private,  may  have  received  from 
the  Government,  in  payment  for  his  said  service; 
and  deducting,  also,  whatever  sum  he  may  have  re- 
ceived, if  any,  under  the  pension  law  of  March  1818, 
and  May  1820. 

The  Vice  Peesident  stated  that  the  point  of 
order  presented  on  Friday  last,  relating  to  mo- 
tions for  recommitment  of  subjects  to  Select 
Committees,-  was  decided  by  liim  on  parliamen- 
tary principles ;  but  he  had  since  found  that 
the  practice  of  the  Senate  was  different.  [He 
then  read  the  rule  from  Jefferson's  Manual.] 
Tlie  parliamentary  rule  was  more  convenient, 
and  he  would  now  submit  the  point  for  decision 
to  the  Senate. 

,Mr.  Paeeis  said  that  his  object  was  not,  as 
had  been  surmised,  to  embarrass  the  bill  by  ob- 
jections, or  to  defeat  it  by  delay.  He  wished  to 
further  its  progress.  He  was  anxious  that  the 
bill  should  make  a  proper  provision  for  the  sol- 
diers, but  he  would  not  say  that,  if  he  could 
not  accomplish  his  views  in  regard  to  the  sol- 
diers, he  would  not  vote  for  the  separate  pro- 
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vision  for  the  oiScers.  His  object  was  to  pro- 
vide botli  for  the  officers  and  soldiers ;  they  had 
contended  side  by  side  for  their  country's  cause ; 
and,  in  the  distribution  of  the  bounty  or  justice 
of  their  country,  they  should  not  be  separated. 
There  were  many  survivors  of  the  contest  who 
had  no  claims.  The  six  months'  militia  men 
had,  to  this  day,  a  claim  on  the  States,  sever- 
ally, by  which  they  were  raised,  but  not  on  the 
Government.  But  there  were  regiments  on 
the  Continental  establishment,  as  efficient  as 
any  others  in  the  service,  which  had  received 
no  compensation  in  any  way.  If  we  gave  to 
the  officers  a  part  of  the  sum  due  to  them,  we 
should  pay  the  soldiers  in  the  same  proportion ; 
and  if  our  finances  enable  us  to  pay  the  officers 
the  whole  of  their  claims,  the  whole  sum  due 
to  the  soldiers  should  likewise  be  discharged. 
It  was  unnecessary  to  speak  at  this  time  of  the 
merits  and  the  sufferings  of  the  soldiers.  The 
story  had  often  been  told  in  this  House,  and  it 
was  matter  of  record.  It  was  said  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  that  the  half  pay 
was  promised  to  the  officers  as  an  inducement 
for  them  to  remain  in  the  service.  The  sol- 
diers were  entitled  to  their  monthly  pay,  as 
well  as  the  officers  to  their  half  pay  for  life ; 
and  if  the  officers  had  been  paid  in  depreciated 
paper,  so  had  been  the  soldiers.  In  one  respect, 
the  officers  had  a  great  advantage  over  the  sol- 
diers. If  the  officers  were,  by  hard  fare  or  bad 
usage,  disgusted  with  the  service,  they  could 
throw  up  their  commissions  and  turn  their 
backs  upon  the  camp.  But  the  soldiers,  though 
suffering  from  want  of  food  and  clothing,  were 
obliged,  for  the  whole  term  of  their  enlistment, 
to  perform  the  last  day's  service  as  well  as  the 
first ;  and  if  they  left  the  camp,  they  were  pur- 
sued by  martial  law  and  punished  as  deserters. 
If  any  discrimination  were  made,  it  should, 
therefore,  be  in  favor  of  the  soldiers.  Both 
officers  and  soldiers  should  be  provided  for,  and 
that  alike.  Let  it  not  be  the  business  of  this 
House  to  create  a  distinction  between  them. 
It  had  been  objected  to  the  proposition  for  re- 
munerating the  soldiers,  that  the  sum  required 
would  be  very  large.  This  was  an  unfounded 
objection.  It  would  not  equal  the  amount  an- 
nually paid  to  'those  on  the  pension  list.  He 
took  as  the  basis  of  his  calculation  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  Senator  from  Maryland,  (Mr. 
Smith.)  That  gentleman  stated,  that  four-fifths 
of  the  surviving  soldiers  were  on  the  pension 
roll.  This  number  will  be  excluded  from  the 
provisions  of  the  bill.  The  whole  number  of 
pensioners  was  now  12,500.  Five  hundred,  it 
was  computed,  would  die  this  year.  The  one- 
fifth  part  embraced  in  the  provision,  was  2,400. 
Two  hundred  dollars  to  each  of  these  was  but 
$480,000 — ^not  half  the  amount  of  the  pensions. 
The  provisions  which  he  proposed,  would  em- 
brace another  class  of  soldiers,  which  was  not 
provided  for  by  any  existing  law.  One  regi- 
ment, he  knew,  for  documentary  proof  of  the 
fact  was  in  the  Capitol,  had  entered  the  ser- 
vice with  the  promise  of  pay  and  eighty  dollars 


bounty ;  they  served  faithfully,  and  never  re- 
ceived one  farthing.  Justice,  concluded  Mr.  P., 
should  not  be  dealt  out  with  a  partial  hand. 
If  it  was  rendered  to  one  class  it  should  not  be 
withheld  from  another.  But  if  we  were  not 
able  to  do  full  justice  to  all,  he  would  not  say 
that  he  would  do  nothing. 

Mr.  Van  Bueex  said  he  approached  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  bill  under  consideration  with  a 
degree  of  solicitude  he  had  seldom  experienced. 
If^arose  from  a  deep  consciousness  of  the  im- 
portance and  delicacy  of  the  subject,  and  the 
difficulties  which  would  attend  a  satisfactory 
determination.  He  freely  confessed  that  ho 
did  not  remember  a  legislative  question  in 
which  his  feelings  had  been  more  deeply  en- 
gaged. These  feelings,  sometimes  too  sanguine, 
and  always  ardent,  might  now  deceive  him; 
but  he  could  not  suppress  the  conviction  that 
upon  the  doubtful  issue  of  the  present  question, 
the  character  of  our  country  was,  in  no  incon- 
siderable degree,  suspended.  It  would,  indeed, 
have  afforded  him  the  highest  gratification, 
could  he  anticipate,  with  confidence,  a  favora- 
ble result.  But  when  he  beheld  the  formidable 
concentration  of  talent  and  numbers  arrayed 
against  the  petitioners  and  their  advocates,  he 
was  but  too  conscious  of  the  difficulties  against 
which  they  had  to  contend.  Undeterred,  how- 
ever, by  these  circumstances,  he  would  proceed 
to  discharge  the  duty  which  seemed  to  be  re- 
quired by  his  connection  with  the  committee 
by  whom  the  bill  had  been  reported. 

His  brethren  of  the  committee,  said  Mr.  V. 
B.,  had  pronounced  a  merited  eulogium  upon 
the  character  and  services  of  the  petitioners. 
Considerations  which  arose  naturally  from  the 
subject,  but  upon  which,  although  far  from 
being  exhausted,  he  would  not  attempt  to 
dwell.  Indeed,  he  was  greatly  deceived,  if,  on 
this  point,  there  was  any  diversity  of  opinion. 
Whatever  expressions  might  escape  from  gen- 
tlemen in  the  warmth  of  debate,  he  was  sure 
that  the  transcendent  merits  of  the  petitioners, 
after  having  received  the  attestation  of  impar- 
tial history,  were  not  now  to  be  the  subject  of 
examination  or  of  doubt.  Sir,  if,  in  the  mys- 
terious dispensations  of  an  all-wise  and  over- 
ruling Providence,  we,  too,  are  doomed  to  ex- 
perience the  common  calamities  of  nations,  it 
may  become  our  duty  to  receive  these  dispen- 
sations with  meekness,  and  bear  them  with  for- 
titude. But  if  there  be  a  stain  from  which  he 
would  be  most  desirous  of  rescuing  the  Ameri- 
can name,  it  would  be  the  stain  of  ingratitude 
to  the  surviving  officers  of  the  revolution.  If 
there  be  a  calamity,  which  more  than  any 
other,  he  would  pray  to  have  averted,  it  would 
be  the  calamity  of  witnessing,  in  an  American 
Senate,  a  cold  insensibility  to  the  services  of 
those  whose  devotion  to  their  country  in  peace, 
and  whose  constancy  in  war,  had  extorted  the 
applause  of  an  admiring  world. 

If,  sir,  gallantry  in  the  field,  and  devotion  to 
country,  ever  deserved  the  meed  of  grateful  re- 
membrance, the  encomiums  bestowed  by  my 
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ecillcnsucs  upon  tho  riuvolutionary  officers  will 
find  theii-  approval  in  every  patriot  bosom. 
But  their  merits,  p;rcat  as  they  were,  appear  to 
be  enhanced  by  the  cause  in  vfhich  they  were 
engaged.  Revolutions  in  Government  had 
been  witnessed  before,  and  they  have  been  wit- 
nessed since.  But  if  we  consider  the  jirinciplcs 
involved,  tho  means  employed,  and  the  results 
produced,  may  I  not  be  indulged  in  expressing 
the  conviction  that  they  dwindle  into  insignifi- 
cance with  this  ?  The  revolution  in  which  they 
embarked,  was  not  only  the  most  important,  in 
civil  Government,  that  oppression  has  produced, 
or  patriotism  accomplished,  but  must,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  forever  remain  so.  Tho  ma- 
terials for  another,  equally  important,  do  not, 
I  fear,  exist;  and,  perhaps,  the  progressive 
character  of  man,  precludes  a  well-gronnded 
hope  that  they  will  ever  again  arise.  A\^hy,  sir, 
said  he,  do  I  aUude  to  these  high  considera- 
tions ?  Not,  I  am  sure,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
play ;  and  as  little  with  a  view  to  indulge  in 
self  adulation.  It  is  because  the  unparalleled 
blessings,  which,  as  a  people,  we  enjoy ;  the 
great  and  successful  example  that  has  been 
given  to  the  world ;  and  the  perpetual  influence 
which  that  example  must  exert  on  its  future 
destinies — awaken  in  every  mind  the  most  in- 
tense anxiety,  lest  the  closing  scenes  of  that 
mighty  conflict  should  be  unworthy  of  its  own 
great  character — and  that  the  page  of  history 
which  embalms  the  virtues  and  heroic  deeds  of 
our  fathers,  may  not  at  the  same  time  record 
the  too  early  degeneracy  of  their  sons.  The 
petitioners  at  your  bar  are  destined  to  be  our 
witnesses  with  posterity.  It  is  in  their  per- 
sons that  an  opportunity  is  afforded,  either  to 
repel,  or  in  some  degree,  confirm  the  imputa- 
tion cast  upon  Republics  by  the  enemies  of  free- 
dom, that  ingratitude  is  their  inherent  and  in- 
extinguisliahle  vice :  and  it  was  earnestly  to 
be  hoped  that  our  decision  might  be  such  as 
would  be  favorable  to  them,  to  ourselves,  and 
to  the  cause  of  liberty. 

But,  sir,  said  Mr.  V.  B.,  instead  of  pursuing 
these  general  remarks,  allow  me  to  invite  your  at- 
tention to  the  question  immediately  under  con- 
sideration. In  doing  so,  my  first  attempt  will 
be,  to  separate  that  which  is  not  a  subject  of 
disputation  from  that  which  is :  for,  in  this,  as 
in  other  cases,  time  may  be  consumed,  and  ar- 
guments fruitlessly  employed,  in  supporting 
positions  which  have  never  been  questioned, 
or  enforcing  opinions  in  which  all  are  agreed. 

First,  then,  it  will  be  admitted,  on  all  sides, 
that  the  promise  made  by  the  Congress  of  the 
Confederation  of  half  pay  for  life  to  the  Revo- 
lutionary officers  serving  to  the  end  of  the  war, 
was  made  by  competent  authority :  that  the 
condition  upon  which  the  promise  was  found- 
ed has  been  fully  performed :  that  the  obliga- 
tion thereby  created,  rests  upon  the  present 
Government  in  its  original  force :  and  that  if 
it  has  not  been  fully,  fairly,  and  justly  per- 
formed, it  ought  now  to  be  discharged.  The 
critical  condition  of  the  country  at  the  time 


the  promise  was  made — ^the  fact  that  this  in- 
ducement to  remain  in  service  had  been  held 
up  to  the  army  from  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  by  various  resolves  of  Congress — that  this 
alone  prevented  their  abandonment  of  a  ser- 
vice, in  which  they  were  not  bound  to  remain 
by  any  of  those  considerations  which  operate 
on  the  generality  of  mankind — that  to  their 
continuance  in  the  army,  more  than  to  any 
other  cause,  under  the  blessings  of  Providence, 
the  successful  termination  of  the  war  was,  in 
the  opinion  of  Gen.  "Washington,  mainly  attrib- 
utable, and  that  the  sacrifices  which  they  m- 
curred,  in  consequence  of  their  determination  to 
remain,  were  almost  unparalleled — are  points 
upon  which  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opin- 
ion, and  requiring,  after  the  able  comments  of 
the  Senators  who  had  jjreceded  him,  no  addi- 
tional illustration. 

If  this,  sir,  said  Mr.  V.  B.,  has  been  the  un- 
questionable engagement  of  the  Government,  if 
the  petitioners  are  thus  entitled  to  its  fulfilment 
by  the  performance  of  the  sole  condition  on 
which  i»  was  made  to  depend — the  question 
will  be  asked,  has  that  engagement  been  satis- 
fied ?     And  if  satisfied,  how  has  it  been  done  ? 

Those  who  maintain  that  the  Government 
had  fulfilled  its  engagement,  rest  their  position 
on  the  ground  of  the  commutation  of  the  five 
years'  fuU  pay  which  has  been  given  in  lien  of 
the  promised  half  pay  for  life.  "Whatever  might 
be  the  diversity  of  sentiment  with  respect  to 
the  legality  or  the  fairness  of  that  commu- 
tation— the  means  by  which  it  was  effected — 
and  the  manner  of  its  execution— and  on  these 
points  he  acknowledged  there  was  room  for  an 
honest  difierence  of  opinion :  there  was  one 
position,  he  thought,  sufficiently  plain  to  chal- 
lenge the  acquiescence  of  every  reflecting  mind. 
It  is,  sir,  that  this  commutation  tendered  by 
the  Government  as  a  complete  fulfilment  of  its 
promise,  has  been  any  thing  but  a  fair  and  just 
equivalent.  To  demonstrate  this  a  few  obser- 
vations only  will  be  necessary. 

The  intelligent  chairman  of  the  committee 
who  reported  the  bill,  whose  ability  in  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  claim  of  the  petitioners  would 
entitle  him  to  more  than  the  humble  tribute  of 
respect,  which  it  was  in  his  power  to  render, 
had  submitted  to  the  Senate  statements  and 
calculations  establishing  the  following  results : 

1.  That,  according  to  authentic  tables  for  the 
computation  of  annuities,  the  five  years'  half 
pay  ought  to  have  been  seven,  at  the  time  it 
was  given,  in  order  to  make  it  a  fair  equivalent^ 
and  that  the  reduction  of  this  just  allowance, 
was  attributable  to  the  necessities  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  not  to  a  disposition  to  elude  the 
claims  of  tho  petitioners. 

2.  That,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  States  to 
supply  the  funds  necessary  to  the  payment  of 
the  interest,  and  ultimate  redemption  of  the 
principal,  of  the  "  commutation  certificate ;  " 
these  commutation  certificates  for  five  years' 
full  pay,  given  as  an  equivalent,  for  half  pay 
for  life,  rapidly  depreciated.     So  that,  when 
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compelled  by  necessity,  to  dispose  of  them, 
they  iu  fact  produced  to  the  oflScers  less  than 
one  year's  pay. 

3.  That  when  these  commutation  certificates 
•were  funded  in  1Y91,  a  deduction  was  made, 
equal  to  one-third  of  their  amount,  by  defer- 
ring the  interest  for  ten  years,  upon  one-third 
of  the  principal,  and  allowing  only  three  per 
cent,  on  the  interest  which  had  accrued  since 
1783. 

That  this  deduction  was  made  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, on  the  ground  (and  could  be  justified 
on  no  other)  that  these  certificates  were  in  the 
hands  of  speculators,  who  had  availed  them- 
selves of  the  necessities  of  the  oflScers,  brought 
upon  them  by  their  stipulated  continuance  in 
service,  and  thus  were  enabled  to  obtain  them 
at  a  reduced  and  almost  nominal  price. 

Mr.  V.  B.  said  he  would  refrain  from  at- 
tempting to  enforce  the  views,  upon  this  branch 
of  the  subject,  presented  by  the  Senators  who 
had  preceded  him.  It  would  be  time  enough 
to  do  so,  should  these  views  be  ever  contested. 
He  candidly  acknowledged,  however,  that  they 
did  not  constitute  the  material  arguments  upon 
which  he  relied,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
gross  inadequacy  of  the  commutation  awarded 
to  the  petitioners :  and  he  would  therefore 
proceed  to  state  the  grounds  upon  which  he 
predicated  his  proposition,  with  all  the  brevity 
and  perspicuity  in  his  power. 

The  certificates  for  commutation  of  half  pay, 
were  issued  under  the  resolution  of  March, 
1783,  and  delivered  in  November  1783.  They 
admitted  upon  their  face,  that  five  years'  full 
pay  was  duo  to  their  holders,  to  be  paid  with 
interest,  at  the  rate  of  six  per  centum  per  an- 
num. These  certificates  were  redeemed  by  the 
operation  of  the  funding  act  in  1791.  They 
were,  of  course,  for  different  amounts,  accord- 
ing to  the  respective  ranks  of  the  officers.  The 
average  pay  of  the  officers  was  $30  per  month, 
and  the  amount  which  would  have  been  due  to 
each  officer  for  half  pay,  allowing  interest  after 
the  same  was  acknowledged  to  be  due,  would 
have  amounted,  in  1791,  when  the  redemption 
took  place,  to  $1,742  40.  The  average  amount 
of  five  years'  full  pay  for  each  officer,  amounted 
with  interest,  in  1791,  to  $2,664;  from  this 
amount  one-third  was  deducted  in  the  redemp- 
tion, as  he  had  before  stated.  The  average 
amount  therefore  received  by  each  officer  in 
1791,  for  his  five  years'  full  pay,  assuming  that 
these  certificates  had  been  retained,  would  have 
been  $1,776. 

From  this  simple  statement,  it  results  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  delay  in  discharging  the 
commutation,  and  the  deduction  which  was 
forcibly  made  in  doing  so,  the  Government 
paid  no  more  than  would  have  been  due  to  the 
officers  for  their  half  pay  alone,  up  to  the  period 
when  the  commutation  was  actually  made.  To 
that  period,  therefore,  the  officers  gained  noth- 
ing by  that  measure.  Since  that  time  years 
have  rolled  away,  during  which  they  would 
have  received  the  promised  half  pay,  had  it  not 
Voi,.  IX.— 31 


been  for  the  commutation.  The  sum  which 
would  have  been  payable  to  the  ofiBcers  since 
that  period,  is  the  sum  precisely  which  the  offi- 
cers have  lost,  and  the  Government  has  gained, 
by  this  variation  by  the  Government  from  it3 
original  contract. 

This  subject,  said  Mr.  V.  B.,  is  simple,  found- 
ed upon  data  which  cannot  deceive  by  their 
plausibility,  and  is  liable  to  no  mistake,  except 
the  mere  errors  of  calculation.  Those  he  had 
eitdeavored  to  avoid.  The  average  half  pay  of 
each  of  the  petitioners  from  the  year  1791  to 
1828,  would  have  amounted  to  $13,177  83. 
This  sum,  multiplied  by  230,  the  number  of 
Eevolutionary  officers  supposed  to  be  yet  in 
existence,  would  amount  to  $3,030,710.  The 
effect  of  the  commutation  upon  the  Treasury, 
and  upon  the  interests  of  deceased  officers, 
could  not  be,  said  he,  distinctly  stated  without 
a  particular  knowledge  of  the  time  of  their  re- 
spective deaths.  But  from  what  we  know 
upon  that  subject,  there  was  a  moral  certainty 
that  the  gains  of  the  Treasury  from  that  source 
had  not  been  diminished,  but  on  the  contrary 
greatly  increased. 

It  is  then,  said  he,  an  ascertained  and  incon- 
testible  fact,  that,  in  addition  to  all  the  injuries 
sustained  by  depreciation,  the  officers  have  lost 
by  the  course  of  events,  and  the  Government 
has  gained  a  sum  not  less  than  $3,030,710,  in 
consequence  of  that  commutation  which  is  now 
set  up  to  bar  the  claims  of  the  petitioners — 
claims  predicated  upon  a  promise  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, held  out  to  the  officers  as  an  induce- 
ment to  remain,  and  constituting  the  chief  re- 
ward for  the  most  signal  services  ever  perform- 
ed by  men  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and  their 
country. 

Upon  these  facts,  said  Mr.  V.  B.,  a  question 
arises  for  our  decision,  no  less  important  to  the 
Government  than  to  the  petitioners ;  because, 
involving  the  character  of  one,  and  the  inter- 
ests of  the  other.  What  is  it?  Is  it  confined 
to  the  legal  rights  and  obligations  of  the  par- 
ties ?  No,  sir,  I  shaU  never,  said  he,  bring  my 
mind  to  consider  the  question  of  strict  legal 
right,  when  I  look  at  the  parties.  Who  are 
they  ?  On  the  ■  one  hand,  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  not  liable  to  be  impleaded, 
and  incapable  of  being  coerced  against  its  will 
by  any  power  superior  to  its  own — ^rich  in  re- 
sources, and  overflowing  with  redundance ;  on 
the  other  a  remnant  of  the  officers  of  the  Eevo- 
lutionary army,  borne  down  by  the  infirmities 
incident  to  age — with  one  foot  in  the  grave, 
and  the  other  upon  the  threshold  of  your  door, 
supplicating  the  fulfilment  of  that  promise  which 
was  made  them,  in  the  vigor  of  their  days.  If 
even  they  have  legal  rights,  where  is  their 
remedy  to  enforce  them  ?  They  cannot  in  the 
nature  of  things  have  any.  But  candor  con- 
strained him  to  acknowledge,  that  in  strict- 
ness, they  have  not  now,  whatever  they  may 
once  have  had,  any  rights,  except  such  as  are 
founded  upon  the  immutable  principles  of  jus- 
tice.   As  early  as  the  year  1785,  the  Govern- 
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ment  found  it  necessary  to  protect  itself  against 
dormant  and  unfounded  claims,  arising  from 
the  Revolutionary  contest,  by  a  statute  of  limi- 
tations. Various  acts  and  resolutions  'were 
passed  upon  the  subject  before  the  year  1793, 
more  or  less  comprehensive  in  their  terms :  and 
in  that  year,  an  act  was  passed  so  comprehen- 
sive in  its  provisions,  as  to  embrace  the  claims 
of  the  petitioners,  and  barring  them,  unless 
presented  by  the  1st  day  of  May,  1794.  The 
officers  did  not  present  this  claim  until  1810, 
and  are  therefore  precluded  from  urging  their 
vested  legal  rights.  Being  thus  furnished  with 
a  general  answer  to  all  claims  which  do  not  ad- 
dress both  our  consciences  and  judgments.  Con- 
gress have  nevertheless  relaxed  from  time  to 
time,  the  rigor  of  their  own  act,  when  consid- 
ering claims  founded  on  justice,  and  not  op- 
posed by  policy.  But  as  none  of  these  suspen- 
sions have  embraced  the  case  of  the  petitioners, 
we  have  it  in  our  power,  if  we  can  have  the 
heart  to  present  this  statute  of  limitations  to 
the  petitioners,  and  under  its  mantle,  resist  the 
cry  for  justice,  if  not  for  bread.  The  question, 
then,  is  not  what  we  are  bound  to  do  by  law, 
but  what  we  should  do.  "What  conduct  on  our 
part  will  bear  the  scrutiny  and  the  judgments 
of  impartial  men,  when  the  opportunity  to 
remedy  the  consequences  of  our  decision  shall 
have  passed  away  ? 

Let  us  look,  for  a  moment,  said  Mr.  V.  B.,  at 
the  a,rguments  advanced  by  the  opponents  of 
the  bill.  The  meritorious  services  of  the  peti- 
tioners, the  signal  advantages  that  have  resulted 
from  these  services  to  us,  and  to  posterity ;  the 
losses  sustained  by  the  petitioners,  and  the  con- 
■  sequent  advantages  derived  by  the  Government 
from  the  act  of  commutation,  are  unequivocally 
admitted.  But,  it  is  contended,  we  have  made 
a  compromise,  binding  on  the  parties,  and  ex- 
onerating the  Government  from  further  liabil- 
ity, that  in  an  evil  and  unguarded  hour,  they 
have  given  us  a  release  and  we  stand  upon  our 
bond.  Now  the  question  which  he  wished  to 
address  to  the  conscience,  and  the  judgments 
of  this  honorable  body,  was  this — not  whether 
this  issue  was  well  taken  in  point  of  law — not 
whether  we  might  not  hope  for  a  safe  deliver- 
ance under  it — hut  whether  the  issue  ought  to 
he  taken  at  all — whether  it  comports  with  the 
honor  of  the  Government  to  plead  a  legal  ex- 
emption against  the  claims  of  gratitude — wheth- 
er, in  other  words,  the  Government  be  bound 
at  all  times  to  insist  upon  its  strict  legal  rights. 
Has  this  been  the  practice  of  the  Government 
on  all  former  occasions  ?  Or,  is  this  the  only 
question  on  which  this  principle  should  oper- 
ate ?  Nothing,  said  Mr.  V.  B.,  can  be  easier 
than  to  show  that  the  uniform  practice  of  the 
Government  has  been  at  war  with  the  principle 
which  is  now  opposed  to  the  claim  of  the  pe- 
titioners. Not  a  session  had  occurred  since  the 
commencement  of  this  Government,  in  which 
Congress  had  not  relieved  the  citizens  from 
hardships  resulting  from  unforeseen  contingen- 
cies— and  foreborne  an  enforcement  of  law, 


when  its  enforcement  would  work  great  and 
undeserved  injury.    He  might,  if  excusable  on 
an  occasion  like  this,  turn  over  the  statute 
book,  page  by  page,  and  give  repeated  proofs 
of  this  assertion.     But  it  is  unnecessary.    He 
would  content  himself  with  a  reference  to  one 
or  at  most  two  measures  of  the  character  de- 
scribed.   In  the  year  1812,  between  the  months 
of  June  and  September,  goods  to  an  immense 
amount  were   shipped  from  England  to  the 
United  States,  by  American  merchants,  in  open 
violation  of  the  acts  prohibiting  their  importa- 
tion. _  They  alleged  in  justification,  either  their 
anticipated  repeal  of  these  acts,  in  consequence 
of  the  measures  of  one  of  the  belligerents ;  or 
their  apprehension  that  in  the  event  of  a  decla- 
ration of  war  by  the  United  States,  their  prop- 
erty would  be  seized  and  condemned  in  the 
British  ports.     The  declaration,  in  fact,  took 
place ;  but  the  importers  were  not  the  less  lia- 
ble to  the  fines  and  penalties  imposed  by  a  vio- 
lated law,  and  merchandise  to  the  value  of  more 
than  twenty  millions  of  dollars  was  forfeited  to 
the  United  States.     Upon  the  arrival  of  the 
goods,  the  owners  were  permitted  to  retain  and 
use  them,  upon  giving  bonds  to  abide  the  de- 
cision of  their  Government.     Application  was 
made  to  Congress  for  relief:  and  although  it 
was  well  known  that  immense  profits  were 
made  upon  their  importation,  and  not  a  doubt 
existed  of  their  liability  to  forfeiture,  Congress, 
by  an  act  which  fills  but  a  single  page  upon 
that  statute  book,  cancelled  the  bonds  and  re- 
linquished   merchandise,    which,   if  retained, 
would  have  been  equal  in  value  to  one-fourth 
of  the  whole  expenses  of  the  war,  and  which 
would  doubtless  have  been  retained  had  the 
Government  insisted  upon  its  legal  rights  and 
acted  on  the  principle  now  contended  for. 

The  system  which  has  been  pursued  in  relar 
tion  to  the  purchasers  of  public  lands,  is  not  a 
less  memorable  example  of  a  departure  from 
that  rigorous  policy  now  recommended  to  our 
imitation. 

By  the  act  of  10th  May,  1800,  the  minimum 
price  of  the  public  lands  was  fixed  at  $2  the 
acre ;  one-twentieth  of  the  purchase  money  was 
required  to  be  paid  at  the  time  of  the  purchase, 
one-fourth  in  40  day s ;  the  balance,  with  interest, 
was  payable  by  instalments  of  2,  3,  and  4  years; 
and  the  forfeiture  of  the  land  was  the  declared 
penalty  of  non-payment. 

By  the  act  of  26th  March,  1804,  no  interest 
was  to  be  charged  upon  instalments  for  future 
purchases,  if  punctually  paid,  and  this  pro- 
vision, in  favor  of  the  purchaser,  was  extended 
to  those  whose  instalments  should  become  due 
before  the  following  October. 

Under  this  liberal  system,  yielding  to  the 
Government  but  little  more  than  the  necessary 
expenses  of  surveying  the  lands,  supporting  the 
various  land  oflSces,  and  providing  for  the  hoWr 
er  a  secure  landed  title,  a  debt  accumulated 
prior  to  the  year  1820,  from  the  purchasers  to 
the  United  States,  amounting  to  twenty-two 
millions  of  dollars. 
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Before  that  time  repeated  indulgences  had 
been  granted,  extending  the  times  of  payment, 
preventing  the  forfeitures  ^rhioh  would  have 
accrued,  and,  in  numerous  instances,  allowing 
a  re-entry,  or  a  new  purchase  of  lands,  im- 
proved and  forfeited  to  the  Government  upon 
the  terms  of  the  original  purchase.  No  less 
than  six  acts  were  passed  from  the  year  1813 
to  1820,  to  suspend  the  forfeiture  and  sale  of 
the  lands  thus  purchased.  The  evil,  however, 
had  swelled  beyond  the  reach  of  palliatives.  A 
debt  of  22  millions  of  dollars  exceeded  the  abil- 
ity, blighted  the  prospects,  and  deadened  the 
energies  of  the  States  by  whom  it  was  due. 
Had  the  law  been  enforced,  and  payment  in- 
flexibly exacted,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  lands 
thus  purchased  and  improved,  would  have  been 
forfeited  to  the  Union,  and  many  an  honest 
yeoman  would  have  been  compelled  to  relin- 
quish to  more  fortunate  strangers  those  woods 
and  lawns  which  he  vainly  hoped  would  be  the 
solace  of  his  declining  years.  To  prevent  this 
calamity,  the  Government  interposed,  and  by 
an  act  of  liberality  having  few  parallels  in  his- 
tory, arrested  the  forfeitures;  authorized  the 
relinquishment  of  lands  for  which  the  pur- 
chasers were  unable  to  pay ;  and  the  applica- 
tion of  whatever  sums  had  been  paid  to  the 
payment  of  so  much  only  as  they  thought  prop- 
er to  retain ;  cancelled  the  accumulated  inter- 
est ;  extended  the  term  of  credit  for  that  por- 
tion of  the  lands  retained ;  and  by  a  subsequent 
act  passed  in  1824,  consented  to  receive  as  a 
full  payment  for  these  lands,  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  amount  actually  due.  Nor  was 
this  all :  by  the  act  of  1821,  the  price  of  the  lands 
was  reduced  from  two  dollars  to  one  dollar  and 
twenty-five  cents ;  and  he  who  had  surrendered 
lands  purchased  at  the  highest  sum  was  enabled 
to  re-enter  the  same  lands,  if  not  sold  at  public 
sales,  at  the  reduced  price.  Sir,  said  Mr.  V. 
B.,  by  the  best  estimate  that  I  am  able  to  make 
on  referring  to  the  only  documents  within  my 
reach,  this  donation  to  the  purchasers  of  public 
lands  could  not  have  been  less  than  seven  mil- 
lions and  a  half  and  probably  has  not  been 
short  of  ten  millions  of  dollars.  But  the  exact 
amount  is  not  material  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
principle  from  which  it  flowed ;  and  in  consid- 
ering its  value,  who,  that  can  cast  his  eyes 
upon  those  extensive  regions,  where  tranquil- 
lity has  succeeded  to  disquietude,  and  prosper- 
ity to  ruin,  will  attempt  to  estimate  it  by  the 
scale  of  dollars  and  cents  ? 

It  appears,  then,  said  Mr.  V.  B.,  that  it  has 
not  been  the  practice  of  the  Government  to  act 
the  part  of  Shylock  with  its  citizens ;  and  God 
forbid  that  it  should  make  its  debut,  on  the 
present  occasion,  not  so  much  in  the  character 
of  a  merciless  creditor,  as  a  reluctant,  though 
wealthy,  debtor ;  withholding  the  merited  pit- 
tance from  those  to  whose  noble  daring  and 
unrivalled  fortitude,  we  are  indebted  for  the 
privilege  of  sitting  in  judgment  on  their  claims ; 
and  manifesting  more  sensibility  for  the  pur- 
chasers of  our  lands  than  for  those  by  whose 


bravery  they  were  won ;  and  but  for  whose 
achievements,  these  very  purchasers,  instead  of 
being  the  proprietors  of  their  soil,  and  the  cit- 
izens of  free  and  sovereign  States,  might  now 
be  the  miserable  vassals  of  some  worthless  fa- 
vorite of  arbitrary  power. 

If  disposed  to  be  less  liberal  to  the  Revolu- 
tionary oflicers  than  to  other  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, let  us  at  least  testify  our  gratitude  by 
reeving  their  sufferings,  and  returning  a  por- 
tion of  those  immense  gains  which  have  been 
the  glorious  fruits  of  their  toil,  and  of  their 
blood. 

Such,  said  Mr.  V.  B.,  would,  in  his  judgment, 
be  a  correct  view  of  the  subject,  had  the  Gov- 
ernment relieved  itself  from  all  further  liability 
by  the  most  ample  and  unexceptionable  per- 
formance of  its  stipulations.  How  much 
stronger,  then,  wiU  be  their  appeal  to  your 
justice,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  you  have  no 
right  to  urge  this  act  of  commutation  as  a  com- 
plete fulfilment  of  your  promise  ?  The  act  of 
commutation  is  impeached  by  the  petitioners 
— first,  on  account  of  the  means  by  which  it 
was  effected ;  and,  secondly,  because  the  stipu- 
lations of  that  act  have  never  been  fulfilled. 

The  petitioners  with  reason  complained  that 
without  ever  having  consented  to  be  bound  by 
the  acts  of  their  brother  oflBcers,  their  personal 
rights  were  made  to  depend  upon  the  decision 
of  the  lines,  and  not  upon  their  own  individual 
assent.  This  is  admitted  to  have  been  the  fact. 
Two  months  were  allowed  to  the  ofiicers  of  the 
lines,  under  the  immediate  command  of  Gen. 
Washington ;  and  six  months  to  those  of  the 
southern  army,  to  give  their  assent  to  the  com- 
promise. It  does  not  appear  that  the  lines  of 
the  southern  army  ever  gave  their  assent.  In- 
deed, it  is  stated  by  a  distinguished  Revolution- 
ary ofiicer  on  this  floor,  (Gen.  S.  Smith,)  that 
they  never  did.  It  does  not  appear  that  there 
ever  was  a  meeting  of  the  ofiicers  of  the  north- 
ern army,  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  upon  the 
question :  and  it  is  afiirmed  that  there  was 
none.  To  assume,  then,  that  the  assent  of  each 
individual  was  given  under  circumstances  like 
these,  appears  to  my  mind  harsh  and  unjust. 
But  it  is  alleged,  in  extenuation,  that  the  com- 
promise was  made  upon  the  petition  of  the  offi- 
cers themselves.  Let  this  be  admitted :  did 
the  application  for  a  just  equivalent  for  the 
promised  half  pay  for  life,  confer  on  Congress 
the  right  to  prescribe  the  terms  ?  WiU  it  j  ustify 
the  allowance  of  less  than  that  to  which  they 
were  entitled?  "Will  not  the  circumstances, 
under  which  this  application  was  made,  present 
a  still  stronger  appeal  to  your  liberality,  if  not 
your  gratitude  ?  Look,  said  Mr.  V.  B.,  at  the 
acts  of  these  brave  and  high-minded  men,  iu 
whatever  light  you  please ;  examine  their  con- 
duct by  the  strictest  scrutiny,  and  you  will  al- 
ways find  them  exhibiting  the  purest  principles 
and  the  most  elevated  patriotism.  The  half 
pay  establishment  for  life,  was,-  at  that  time, 
considered  by  the  ardent  advocates  for  liberty, 
as  leading  to  the  formation  of  an  aristocratic 
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body,  and  therefore,  subversive  of  the  principles 
of  the  revolution.  An  intimation  like  this,  in 
the  infancy  of  our  institutions,  however  ground- 
less in  itself,  was  sufficient  to  excite  alarm. 
The  dangers  of  the  past  were  overlooked  in  the 
apprehensions  for  the  future ;  the  measure  was 
reprobated,  and  these  meritorious  officers  be- 
came the  objects  of  unfounded  jealousy.  To 
quiet  those  unreasonable  fears,  the  petitioners 
expressed  their  willingness  to  waive  the  literal 
fulfilment  of  the  promise  which  had  been  given : 
to  remove  the  cause  which  could  have  a  ten- 
dency to  deprive  them  of  the  confidence  of  their 
fellow-citizens :  to  surrender  the  boon  they  had 
so  dearly  purchased ;  and,  in  addition  to  all 
that  they  had  done,  and  to  all  that  they  had  suf- 
fered, to  ofier  up  their  future  prospects  upon 
the  altar  of  their  country.  And  could  any 
thing  be  more  preposterous  than  to  attempt  to 
found  upon  an  act,  originating  in  motives  like 
these,  the  right  to  prescribe  the  terms  of  com- 
mutation ?  But  it  is  alleged  that  the  officers 
received  the  commutation  certificates,  and,  by 
doing  so,  must  be  presumed  to  have  assented  to 
their  being  considered  a  full  satisfaction  of  their 
demands.  This  inference  was,  in  his  opinion, 
removed  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  under 
which  the  certificates  were  given.  These  cir- 
cumstances, said  Mr.  V.  B.,  are  not  unworthy 
of  the  deliberate  attention  of  the  Senate,  Pre- 
vious to  October,  1783,  and  subsequent  to  the 
time  when  the  signature  of  the  preliminary  ar- 
ticles of  peace  was  known  to  the  army,  frequent 
applications  had  been  made,  in  their  behalf,  to 
Congi-ess,  for  an  adjustment  of  accounts,  and 
payment  of  the  large  arrearages  which  were 
due.  These  applications  were  fruitless.  The 
failure  of  the  States  to  comply  with  the  requi- 
sitions of  Congress,  deprived  that  body  of  the 
means  of  discharging  their  engagements :  and 
with  a  full  sense  of  the  services  and  privations 
of  the  army,  and  of  the  injustice  they  were 
about  to  commit.  Congress  were  on  the  point 
of  disbanding  them,  unpaid  and  unrequited, 
and  sending  them  penniless  and  almost  naked 
to  their  homes.  The  effect  of  this  anticipated 
measure  upon  minds  sensibly  alive  to  indignity 
and  injury  may  be  easily  imagined : — At  the 
moment  when  passion  might  have  triumphed 
over  reason,  the  army  was  addressed  by  an 
anonymous  writer,  on  the  subject  of  their 
wrongs,  with  a  degree  of  eloquence  calculated 
to  redeem  if  any  thing  could  redeem,  the 
vicious  tendency  of  his  principles.  He  ad- 
monished them  of  the  futility  of  their  com- 
plaints, and  urged  them  by  every  mptive  that 
could  he  addressed  to  their  hopes  and  to  their 
fears,  to  change  the  supplicatory  style  of  a  me- 
morial to  language  more  becoming  those  who 
had  the  means  of  redress  within  their  hands. 
At  that  perilous  moment,  on  the  events  of 
■which  were  suspended  the  honor  of  the  Army, 
and  the  future  welfare  of  the  country,  their 
commander-in-chief  appeared  amongst  them. 
He  conjured  them  to  give  one  more  distin- 
guished proof  of  unexampled  patriotism,  pa- 


tience, and  virtue ;  to  rise  superior  to  the  most 
complicated  sufferings,  and  by  the  dignity  of 
their  conduct,  give  posterity  ofcasion  to  say, 
when  speaking  of  their  glorions  example — 
"  Had  this  day  been  wanting,  the  world  had 
never  seen  the  last  stage  of  perfection  which 
human  nature  is  capable  of  attaining." 

They  listened  to  the  voice  of  their  beloved 
commander,  followed  his  advice,  surrendered 
their  arms,  and  sunk,  penniless,  into  the  ranks 
of  private  life.  In  the  succeeding  month,  the 
certificates  of  commutation  were  tendered,  by 
the  Paymaster  General,  who  requested  only  an 
acknowledgment  of  their  receipt,  while  in  re- 
lation to  the  final  settlement  certificates  for 
their  pay,  he  required  a  full  discharge  of  their 
demands.  The  certificates  thus  tendered,  were 
accepted,  and  in  almost  every  case,  immediately 
sold,  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  the  most  ur- 
gent necessities  of  nature.  He  asked  the  Sen- 
ate whether  it  would  comport  with  the  dignity 
and  honor  of  a  great  and  magnanimous  people, 
to  avail  themselves  of  an  acceptance  extorted 
by  circumstances  like  these ;  and  to  urge  it  as 
sufficient  to  bar  the  claims  of  justice,  and  di- 
vest their  protectors  in  the  hour  of  danger,  of 
their  stipulated  reward  ? 

But  it  has  been  said,  that  this  commutation 
excited  no  dissatisfaction  at  the  time ;  that  the 
complaints  upon  the  subject  are  of  a  recent 
date,  and  now,  for  the  first  time,  thought  of  as 
a  plausible  support  to  an  unfounded  claim. 
The  Senator  from  S.  C,  (Mr.  Smith,)  who  has 
been  impelled,  by  a  sense  of  duty,  to  assume 
the  unpleasant  task  of  zealously  opposing  the 
bill  upon  your  table,  has  inquired,  with  much 
apparent  triumph,  whether  a  single  individual 
could  be  pointed  out  who  had  refused  the  com- 
mutation? He  assured  the  worthy  Senator 
that  he  had  adopted  an  erroneous  impression. 
When  tendered  it  was  received  with  universal 
discontent,  and  by  the  junior  officers  who  were 
most  likely  to  be  injured,  with  decided  repro- 
bation. Had  an  opportunity  for  inquiry  been 
allowed,  he  had  no  doubt  of  being  able  to  desig- 
nate many  who  had  refused.  At  the  moment  he 
could  refer  the  Senator  to  Major  Gadsden,  of  his 
own  State,  whose  petition  on  the  subject  had 
been  presented  to  the  Senate ;  and  if  respect 
for  the  feelings  of  an  honorable  member  before 
him,  did  not  render  it  improper  to  drag  the 
name  of  his  venerable  father  into  the  debate, 
he  could  name  another  veteran  soldier  of  the 
revolution,*  the  confidant  of  Washington  and 
the  companion  of  Lafayette,  who  had  served 
his  country  bravely  and  efficiently  throughout 
the  war,  and  who  refused  to  receive  the  com- 
mutation, because  violating,  in  his  opinion,  the 
leading  principles  of  the  Revolution,  by  sub- 
jecting his  property  to  the  decision  of  men 
whom  he  had  never  authorized  to  act  in  his 
name  or  stead.  But,  sir,  said  Mr.  V.  B.,  what 
effect  did  the  supposed  injustice  of  his  country 
have  on  this  veteran  soldier?  Did  it  in  the 
least  damp  his  ardor  in  her  cause  ?     By  no 
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means.  He  belonged  to  a  different  school,  and 
he  gave  the  most  palpable  proof  of  the  enduring 
quality  of  the  principle  of  that  school  during 
the  late  war.  On  learning  the  approach  of 
danger  he  repaired  to  this  city.  On  the  disas- 
trous day  of  Bla,demburgh,  he  was  found,  at  the 
'  advanced  age  of  seventy,  on  horseback,  in  the 
field,  stimulating  to  exertions,  by  his  example 
and  exhortation.  When  the  danger  pressed 
the  hardest  he  waited  on  the  military  com- 
mander of  the  day,  and  solicited  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  safety  of  the  City,  by  being  in- 
trusted with  the  possession  of  this  capitol,  with 
a  reasonable  force  for  its  defence.  Denied  in 
his  application,  mortified  and  humiliated  by 
the  results  of  the  day,  he  found  his  way  back 
to  his  home  and  the  home  of  his  family,  where 
he  still  lives,  blessed  with  the  esteem  of  his 
friends,  and  the  respect  of  all  who  know  him. 

But  assuming,  said  Mr.  V.  B.,  that  the  act  of 
commutation  was  just,  in  its  inception,  was  it 
just  in  its  execution  ?  On  this  point,  he  thought 
there  was  no  room  for  contrariety  of  opinion. 
An  essential  difference,  he  observed,  existed 
between  the  claims  for  pay  and  subsistence  of 
the  Army,  and  those  arising  from  the  stipulation 
of  half  pay  for  life.  The  former  being  payable 
during  the  war,  when  it  was  known  that  the 
finances  were  embarrassed,  were  properly  sub- 
ject to  the  depreciation  of  that  period.  But  the 
promised  half  pay  for  life  was  expected  to  sur- 
vive the  period  of  embarrassment,  and  there- 
fore to  be  payable  in  the  sound  currency  of  the 
country.  Some  of  the  reasons  which  inclined 
the  officers  to  accept  a  conmiutation  have  al- 
ready been  noticed.  The  necessity  of  obtaining 
pecuniary  means  to  enable  them  to  embark  in 
other  pursuits,  formed  a  no  less  prevalent  in- 
ducement. To  effect  this  object,  it  was  ob- 
viously necessary  that  the  equivalent  to  be  re- 
ceived should  be  promptly  paid  or  adequately 
secured.  The  act  of  commutation  did  neither. 
It  is  surely  not  enough  to  say  that  the  resolu- 
tion of  Congress  prescribed  that  the  commuta- 
tion of  five  years'  full  pay,  should  be  paid  in  se- 
curitie-i,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  paper,  ab- 
solutely worthless,  was  the  security  intended. 
Can  it  for  a  moment  be  supposed,  that  Congress 
meant  to  deceive  their  brave  defenders,  by 
holding  out  a  "promise  to  the  ear,"  only  "to 
break  it  to  their  hopes  ? "  No,  sir,  they  meant 
what  they  expressed,  that  the  securities  should 
be  real,  and  not  nominal ;  their  repeated  and 
earnest  requisitions  upon  the  States  prove  their 
intention ;  and  nothing  but  the  inherent  weak- 
ness of  the  Government,  and  the  failure  of  the 
States  to  comply  with  the  requisitions  of  Con- 
gress— an  excuse  fortunately  not  in  our  power 
to  plead — prevented  that  venerated  body  from 
redeeming  their  engagements.  But  though  the 
depreciation  which  followed  was  not  attribu- 
table to  Congress,  its  effect  upon  the  officers 
was  not  the  less  fatal.  Necessity,  that  waits 
not  for  times  or  seasons,  compelled  too  many 
to  carry  their  certificates  into  market,  and  the 
amount  which  they  produced  served  but  to 


realize  the  destruction  of  all  their  hopes.  The 
few  who  retained  them  until  1791,  experienced  a 
loss  not  less  severe  than  unexpected.  It  has  al- 
ready been  stated  that,  by  the  operation  of  the 
funding  system,  one-thii"d  of  the  amount  which 
the  commutation  certificates  declared  to  be  due 
was  deducted  by  the  Government.  The  reason 
alleged  for  a  measure  apparently  so  destructive 
of  public  confidence,  and  individual  rights,  was 
tjje  well-known  fact,  that  by  far  the  greater 
part  were  held  by  speculators  who  had  pur- 
chased them  at  an  inconsiderable  price.  Mr. 
Madison,  it  is  true,  endeavored  to  exempt  the 
certificates  in  the  hands  of  the  officers  from  this 
deduction;  but  having  failed  in  his  attempt, 
the  least  necessitous  of  the  officers  were  doom- 
ed to  experience  a  diminution  of  their  already 
insufficient  commutation. 

This  act  of  commutation,  therefore,  is  clearly 
liable  to  the  objection : 

1st.  Of  not  being  a  just  equivalent  for  the 
promised  half  pay  for  life. 

2dly.  Of  having  been  effected  under  circum- 
stances, and  by  the  operation  of  motives,  which 
deprive  it  of  all  obligatory  force,  and  entitle 
the  officers  to  liberality  instead  of  rigor. 

3dly.  Of  partial  and  defective  execution. 

If,  said  Mr.  V.  B.,  no  other  obstacle  were 
interposed  to  the  claims  of  the  petitioners  than 
those  to  which  he  had  alluded,  fortified  as 
they  are,  by  facts  not  susceptible  of  miscon- 
struction, and  resting  upon  the  plain  and  im- 
mutable principles  of  justice,  no  doubt  could 
be  entertained  of  your  favorable  decision.  But 
he  was  apprehensive  that  other  considerations 
would  have  their  infiuence  :  that  the  claims 
of  the  petitioners  would  be  clouded  by  dangers 
in  prospective ;  and,  that  the  fear  of  establish- 
ing a  precedent  by  which  the  door  of  your 
treasury  would  be  unlocked  to  a  crowd  of  ap- 
plicants pleading  their  poverty,  and  urging 
their  misfortunes,  may  induce  you,  in  this  case, 
to  resist  the  strongest  impulses  of  your  hearts, 
if  not  the  dictates  of  your  judgments.  Among 
the  different  grounds  upon  which  this  appre- 
hension is  founded,  a  leading  one,  he  said,  is, 
"  That  the  bill  did  not  embrace  the  cases  of 
private  soldiers,  who  might  also  have  sustained 
injustice,  and  whose  services  were  not  less  meri- 
torious than  those  of  the  officers  themselves." 

Before  I  proceed,  said  Mr.  V.  B.,  to  consider 
this  objection,  allow  me  to  call  your  attention 
to  one  or  two  incidental  remarks.  A  variety 
of  persons,  officers  of  the  army,  who  had  not 
served  to  the  end  of  the  war — private  soldiers, 
militia  officers,  and  citizens  who  had  borne  the 
privations  of  that  period,  had  been  successively 
brought  in  review  before  the  Senate ;  and  their 
losses  and  sufferings,  after  having  been  forcibly 
depicted,  were  urged  as  a  reason  for  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  claim  of  the  petitioners. 

If,  said  Mr.  V.  B.,  any  thing  could  aggravate 
the  injustice  already  inflicted  upon  the  petition- 
ers, it  would  be  an  objection  like  this.  Had 
the  claims  of  the  persons  alluded  to  been  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  petitioners,  the  argument 
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derived  from  an  equality  of  right  would  be  en- 
titled to  attention ;  but  if  dissimilar,  let  them 
be  disjoined.  The  allowance  of  the  one  can 
constitute  no  ground  for  the  admission  of  the 
other;  and  by  uniting  them  together,  you 
throw  upon  the  petitioners  the  misfortunes  of 
others,  (misfortunes  for  which  they  are  in  no 
sense  responsible,)  in  addition  to  their  own. 

Now,  sir,  said  Mr.  V.  B.,  it  is  easy  to  de- 
monstrate that  no  simOarity  exists.  What  is 
the  object  of  this  bill  ?  To  repair  a  wrong  in 
not  having  given  a  just  equivalent  in  satisfac- 
tion of  a  promise  of  half  pay  for  life.  Do  the 
claims  of  any  others  rest  upon  a  basis  like  this  ? 
Is  it  alleged  that  any  such  or  similar  arrange- 
ment was  made  with  the  soldier?  Most  as- 
suredly not.  If,  then,  no  similarity  exists,  an 
attempt  to  connect  them  would  be  plainly 
unjust. 

I  am  aware,  said  Mr.  Y.  B.,  of  the  imposing 
character  of  the  argument  that  has  been  urged 
in  favor  of  the  claims  of  the  common  soldier. 
In  a  Government  like  ours,  appeals  in  their 
favor  cannot  be  made  without  effect.  They 
derive  their  force  from  that  all-pervading  jeal- 
ousy of  power,  which  is  generally  supposed  to 
be  the  concomitant  of  ofiBcial  station  and  acci- 
dental elevation.  Although  not  insensible  to 
its  influence,  he  was  not  disposed  to  complain 
of  its  effect;  and  when  properly  directed  or 
controlled,  he  considered  it  necessary  to  the 
successful  operation  of  our  political  system. 

But,  sir,  said  Mr.  V.  B.,  instead  of  yielding 
our  judgments  to  favor  on  the  one  hand,  or 
improper  prejudice  on  the  other ;  it  became 
our  duty  as  public  men  to  know  no  distinctions 
but  those  of  merit,  and  no  rule  but  that  of  jus- 
tice. "Was  it  true,  then,  he  asked,  that  the 
partiality  of  the  Government  had  inclined  to 
the  officer,  in  preference  to  the  soldier  ?  Is  it 
not  evident,  on  the  contrary,  that  in  every 
case  the  former  has  been  treated  with  distrust, 
and  the  latter  with  indulgence?  Upon  what 
can  the  soldiers  predicate  a  claim  for  additional 
compensation?  Upon  the  ground  of  the  de- 
preciation, and  no  other.  The  losses  of  the 
officers,  on  this  account,  were  as  much  greater 
than  those  of  the  soldier,  as  the  relative  differ- 
ence of  their  pay ;  and  yet  this  bill  contains 
no  provision  in  their  favor  upon  that  subject. 
This,  then,  can  form  no  objection  to  the  pro- 
posed allowance.  But,  sir,  in  relation  to  tlie 
relative  condition  of  the  officer  and  soldier 
when  they  entered  the  service.  General  Wash- 
ington informs  us  in  his  letters  to  the  States, 
contained  in  the  book  which  I  hold  In  my 
hand,  that  the  private  soldiers  had  this  signal 
advantage  over  the  officers.  They  received  at 
the_  time  of  enlistment,  from  the  States  by 
which  they  were  raised,  a  bounty  of  from  two 
to  three  hundred  dollars,  in  good  money,  or 
provision  for  their  families.  No  such  advances 
were  received  by  the  officers.  What,  sir,  said 
Mr.  V.  B.,  has  been  the  subsequent  conduct  of 
the  Government?  The  average  pay  of  the 
officers,  calculating  from  a  colonel  downwards, 


was    forty  dollars  per  month.    That  of  the 
soldier  was  six  dollars  and  a  quarter. 

Now,  by  the  pension  act  of  1818,  the  allow- 
ance to  officers  and  soldiers,  reduced  to  pov- 
erty, was,  for  the  officers,  twenty  dollars  per 
month,  and  for  the  soldiers  eight  dollars  per 
montli.  Giving  to  the  officer  less  than  half  , 
pay,  and  to  the  soldier  more  than  full  pay. 
So,  said  he,  would  it  ever  be.  Whatever 
might  be  the  declamatory  appeals  upon  this 
subject,  there  no  danger  that  the  partiality  of 
Congress  would  ever  be  manifested  for  the 
officer,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  fair  claims  of 
the  soldier.  To  prevent  misapprehension,  said 
Mr.  v.  B.,  I  will  proceed  further.  I  have 
said,  that  I  am  not  insensible  to  the  feeling 
which  had  been  so  strongly  pressed  into  the 
argument.  As  an  evidence  of  the  sincerity 
with  which  he  spoke,  he  expressed  his  willing- 
ness to  adopt  any  measure  in  favor  of  the  sol- 
dier, that  the  gentlemen  opposed  to  him  could 
reasonably  desire.  Most  of  the  soldiers,  said 
Mr.  V.  B.,  had  been  placed  upon  the  pension 
list.  The  limited  number  who  had  not,  must 
average  seventy  years  of  age.  Let,  said  he, 
a  section  be  prepared,  placing  all  who  had  en- 
listed for  the  war,  upon  the  pension  list,  at 
eight  dollars  per  month,  without  requiring 
evidence  of  poverty.  For  a  measure  like  this, 
he  would  readily  vote ;  if  even  more  were 
proposed,  it  should  receive  his  deliberate  atten- 
tion, and,  if  possible,  his  concurrence.  Frauds 
might  be  practised ;  but  they  would,  of  neces- 
sity, be  of  short  duration.  Even  now,  the 
expense  would  not  be  felt ;  in  a  few  years  it 
would  cease  to  be  remembered ;  while  the 
fame  that  would  attend  it,  would  constitute 
one  of  the  most  valuable  legacies  to  posterity 
that  can  be  left  behind  us. 

Instead,  then,  of  opposing  the  bill  because  it 
contains  no  provision  for  the  soldier,  might  he 
not  with  some  propriety  ask  of  gentlemen  to 
propose  a  remedy  for  the  defect,  and  not  con- 
demn for  omission,  whilst  making  no  eflbrt  to 
have  that  omission  supplied  ? 

Another  cause  of  apprehension  from  this  bill, 
as  a  precedent,  arises  from  the  supposition  that 
if  it  be  intended  to  provide  for  losses  incurred 
by  the  depreciation  of  commutation  certificates, 
the  Government  will  be  bound  to  compensate 
for  similar  losses,  whether  incurred  by  the 
army  or  the  public  creditors.  These  fears,  said 
Mr.  V.  B.,  I  consider  visionary.  Tie  bill  does 
not  propose  a  compensation  on  account  of  de- 
preciation. This  would  be  impracticable,  be- 
cause no  data  could  be  obtained  by  which  an 
estimate  could  be  formed  to  justify  a  legislative 
act.  The  depreciation  of  the  commutation 
certificates  has  been  referred  to  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  enforcing  the  equity  of  a  claim 
originating  in  a  contract,  never  satisfied  by  the 
act  of  commutation,  but  from  which  you  are 
legally  absolved  by  the  acts  of  limitation. 
Until  the  soldiers  can  plead  a  similar  contract, 
and  the  equitable  considerations  which  the  offi- 
cers have  urged,  they  can  have  no  right  to 
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place  their  claims  on  an  equal  footing.  Still 
less,  sir,  said  Mr.  V.  B.,  can  it  be  said  that  this 
hm  will  afford  a  pretext  for  reviving  the  dor- 
mant claims  of  the  public  creditors.  Their 
case  is  widely  different  from  that  of  either  the 
officers  or  the  soldiers.  "While  the  pay  of  the 
army  was  fixed  and  stationary,  its  actual  value 
was  reduced  by  the  depreciation  of  currency, 
which  they  were  compelled  to  receive  at  par. 
But  the  suppliers  of  the  army,  the  great  mass 
of  public  creditors,  regulated  their  contracts 
by  the  fluctuations  in  which  they  expected  to 
be  paid,  and  the  prices  demanded  bore  an  exact 
proportion  to  its  depreciation  in  market. 

It  has  been  urged,  too,  as  an  objection,  that 
provision  had  not  been  made  for  the  officers 
who  did  not  serve  to  the  close  of  the  war,  and 
for  the  militia.  It  was  sufficient  to  say  that 
with  them  the  Government  had  entered  into 
no  such  engagement.  The  surviving  officers 
of  the  revolution  who  had  been  called  from 
service  before  the  end  of  the  war,  generally  by 
public  considerations,  would  not,  he  was  per- 
suaded, repine  at  the  success  of  their  brethren 
in  arms,  or  make  it  the  basis  of  unfounded 
complaint.  It  has  been  stated  by  the  venerable 
and  worthy  Senator  before  me,  (Gen.  S.  Smith,) 
that  this  bill  will  not  embrace  Ms  case,  for  the 
reasons  he  has  given.  Who  would  have  more 
cause  to  complain  than  he,  if,  indeed,  any  cause 
could  be  found  in  the  measure  proposed  ?  Of 
his  conduct  and  services  in  two  wars,  it  would 
be  superfluous  to  speak.  They  are  familiar  to 
us  all ;  and  he  wished  he  could  add,  had  been 
as  well  appreciated  by  the  Union  as  by  the 
State  whose  interests  he  had  promoted  in  peace, 
and  whose  safety  he  had  defended  in  war. 
The  solicitude  which  he  had  manifested  for  the 
friends  of  his  youth,  and  his  companions  in 
danger,  must  have  awakened  the  sensibilities 
of  those  who  witnessed  it ;  while  his  zealous, 
though  disinterested  support  of  the  bill  upon 
your  table,  constituted  a  convincing  proof  that 
it  would  be  viewed  by  others,  who  might  be 
excluded  from  its  provisions,  with  equal  satis- 
faction. 

The  last,  and,  to  his  mind,  the  strongest 
objection  against  the  passage  of  this  bUl,  was 
its  making  no  provision  for  the  widows  and 
children  of  deceased  officers,  who  were  entitled 
to  half  pay.  By  whom,  sir,  said  Mr.  V.  B., 
had  this  objection  been  adduced?  By  the 
parties  themselves?  No,  sir;  by  those  who 
have  had  no  conference  with  the  parties.  Do 
they  advocate  the  claims  of  the  heirs  and  wid- 
ows because  they  have  heretofore  been  impor- 
tunate for  relief?  No,  sir;  from  the  first  agita- 
tion of  this  question  in  1810,  to  the  present 
moment,  he  was  authorized,  he  believed,  to  say, 
that  not  a  single  petition  had  been  presented 
in  their  behalf.  Sir,  said  Mr.  V.  B.,  we  resist 
the  claims  of  the  living  by  exorcising  the 
spirits  of  the  dead.  The  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia declares  that  he  will  not  vote  for  the  bill, 
because  the  heirs  and  widows  are  not  included, 
and  that  he  would  not  vote  for  it,  if  they  were. 


It  has  been  asked  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  whether  a  positive  debt,  a  vested 
interest,  does  not  descend  to  the  heir,  and 
whether  a  Government,  any  more  than  an  in- 
dividual, is  discharged  by  the  death  of  its 
creditor?  The  objection  thus  presented  is 
plausible  in  its  appearance,  hut  he  was  per- 
suaded, easily  surmounted.  He  had  already, 
in  his  opinion,  given  a  satisfactory  answer. 
"Whatever  might  have  been  the  original  charac- 
ter of  the  claim,  it  could  no  longer  be  regarded 
as  legally  binding  on  the  Government.  It 
was  barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations — a 
measure  sometimes  harsh,  hut  not  the  less 
founded  in  policy  and  justice.  ITiis  shield,  in-  • 
terposed  by  the  Government  for  justifiable  ends, 
might  be  removed,  at  the  option  of  the  Govern- 
ment, only  in  the  cases  which  policy  and  justice 
might  demand.  It  has  a  perfect  right  to  per- 
mit it  to  operate  upon  the  officers,  their  wid- 
ows, or  their  heirs — and  neither  might,  in 
strictness,  have  a  legal  ground  of  complaint. 
I  have  endeavored,  said  Mr.  V.  B.,  to  show 
that  equity  requires,  and  policy  does  not  forbid 
the  allowance  proposed  for  the  surviving  offi- 
cers. The  claims  of  the  widows  stood,  in  his 
opinion,  on  a  diflerent  foundation.  But  he 
should  not  be  willing,  for  one,  to  oppose  them. 
Their  number  must  be  small ;  not  half  as  great, 
in  all  probability,  as  that  of  surviving  officers ; 
say  one  hundred  at  the  outside.  Give  them  a 
gratuity  of  one  or  two  thousand  dollars  each ; 
and  if  necessary,  deduct  it  from  the  sum  you 
would  otherwise  give  to  the  surviving  officers. 
They,  he  was  well  assured,  would  not  utter  a 
complaint.  On  the  contrary,  the  value  of  what 
they  received,  would  be  doubly  enhanced  by 
the  cause  of  the  deduction.  The  supposed 
claims  of  the  heirs  could  not  be  presented  to 
your  attention  with  equal  force.  Of  the  two 
thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty  officers  of 
the  revolution,  two  thousand  two  hundred  and 
fifty  are  no  more.  Their  temporal  interests, 
whatever  they  were,  have  been  distributed,  in 
many  oases,  among  successive  generations. 
To  ascertain  and  distribute  the  respective 
shares  to  which  the  heirs  would  be  entitled, 
of  the  small  amount  now  proposed  to  be  given, 
if  not  whoUy  impracticable,  would  involve  an 
expense  that  would  consume  the  means  of  your 
bounty ;  and  without  being  productive  of  sub- 
stantial benefit,  your  resources  would  be  ex- 
hausted. But,  said  he,  these  are  considerations 
of  an  inferior  character,  founded  on  expediency 
only.  Your  refusal  to  grant  to  the  heirs,  may 
be  placed  on  the  highest  ground  of  principle. 
"Whatever  you  now  do  in  favor  of  the  officer, 
must  be  voluntary,  proceeding  from  your  liber- 
ality and  gratitude.  All  other  obligationa 
have  been  cut  off  by  time.  All  your  endow- 
ments springing  from  such  motives,  being  for 
the  reward  of  personal  services,  may  with  pro- 
priety be  confined  to  those  by  whom  those  ser- 
vices were  rendered.  This,  said  he,  is  not  a 
new  principle  in  your  legislation.  It  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  the  act  of  1818,  providing, 
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not  for  the  heirs,  but  certain  portions  of  the 
revolutionary  officers  and  soldiers,  by  the  opera- 
tion of  which,  millions  have  in  his  opinion 
been  beneficially  applied.  It  was  called  indeed 
a  pension  act,  but  with  no  more  propriety, 
according  to  the  established  principles  of  the 
Government,  than  the  bill  upon  your  table. 

"What,  according  to  these  principles,  are  the 
grounds  upon  which  pensions  have  been  grant- 
ed? They  were,  exclusively,  disability  pro- 
duced by  known  wounds  received  in  the  public 
service,  and  half  pay  for  a  limited  time  to  the 
widow  and  infant  children  of  those  who  had 
fallen  in  action.  Since  the  date  of  our  inde- 
pendence, these  only  have  been  the  legal  and 
appropriate  causes  for  being  placed  on  the  list  of 
pensioners.  The  annual  allowance  to  a  limited 
number  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary army,  by  the  act  of  1818,  was  found- 
ed on  no  such  consideration,  otherwise  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  the  deceased  officers 
and  soldiers  would  have  been  as  much  entitled 
to  your  bounty  as  they  can  be  now.  They 
did  not  receive  it ;  and  the  only  justifiable  rea- 
son which  could  then  have  been  given,  was  the 
one  which  may  now  be  assigned.  You  had 
a  right  to  make  your  donation  personal.  You 
had  a  right  to  enlarge  or  contract  the  circle 
of  your  beneficence,  according  to  your  own 
views  of  the  state  of  your  treasury,  the  exigen- 
cies of  society,  and  the  claims  of  humanity. 
Among  the  most  powerful  motives  for  its  adop- 
tion, was  the  desire  to  rescue  the  country  from 
the  reproach  of  seeing  those  to  whom  it  was 
indebted  for  its  liberties,  thrown,  in  the  even- 
ing of  their  days,  amidst  the  prosperity  they 
had  been  instrumental  in  producing,  upon  the 
cold  charities  of  an  unfeeling  world.  It  was 
to  prevent  the  vivid  and  heart-rending  picture 
of  Eoman  ingratitude,  which,  though  the  in- 
vention of  modern  days,  has  so  long  interested 
the  world,  from  being  only  descriptive  of  real 
life  in  the  streets  of  this  proud  capital. 

Mr.  V.  B.  said  he  would  say  nothing  as  to 
the  amount.  Full  justice  had  already  been 
done  to  that  subject.  The  general  object  was 
to  make  up,  in  part,  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
officers,  out  of  the  profits  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment, by  the  successful  result  of  its  compromise 
with  them.  Let  us,  therefore,  said  he,  pass  the 
bill  upon  your  table.  Let  this  body  have  the 
credit  of  originating  it.  Let  no  narrow  or 
weak  views  impede  our  course.  No  matter 
where  these  honorable  and  patriotic  men  are 
from ;  whether  from  the  North  or  the  South, 
the  East  or  the  West ;  whether  from  the  old 
States  or  the  new.  In  every  State  where  the 
blessings  of  a  free  Government  are  enjoyed, 
there  they  had  a  name,  if  not  a  local  habita- 
tion, that  could  not  fail  to  work  its  way  to  the 
hearts  of  their  fellow  citizens.  It  was  true,  he 
said,  that  by  the  list  submitted,  it  did  not 
appear  that  any  of  the  officers  resided  in  seven 
of  the  new  States,  and  he  was  not  sorry  for  it. 
If  he  were  not  deceived  in  the  character  as 
well  of  the  people  of  those  States,  as  of  their 


representatives  on  that  floor,  they  would  re- 
joice that  an  opportunity  was  thus  presented 
to  evince  their  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the 
revolution,  and  their  gratitude  for  the  services 
of  those  who  fought  our  battles  in  that  day, 
without  even  a  suspicion  of  a  selfish  or  local 
object.  This  will  be  the  more  gratifying  to 
them,  because  it  was  not  their  good  fortune,  as 
States,  to  be  in  a  situation  to  take  part  in  tliat 
great  struggle,  out  of  which  grew  this  mighty 
empire,  and  all  the  blessings  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty,  that  we  now  so  pre-eminently 
enjoy.  He  had  not  a  doubt  that  all  that  re- 
mained for  them  to  do,  they  would  do  well. 
If  evidence  of  the  fact  were  wanting,  he  had 
only  to  allude  to  the  small  but  patriotic  State 
of  Illinois,  which  alone  had  instructed  her 
representatives  on  that  floor,  upon  the  subject 
under  consideration,  in  a  spirit  reflecting  upon 
herself  the  highest  credit,  and  affording  the 
most  flattering  presage  of  her  future  greatness. 
Mr.  V.  B.  said  that  he  was  distressed  by  the 
consciousness  that  he  had  already  trespassed 
too  much  upon  the  kind  indulgence  of  the  Sen- 
ate. In  any  other  case  he  would  have  con- 
sidered it  reprehensible  to  have  done  so.  He 
would  therefore  (although  there  were  yet 
many  considerations  which  he  intended  to 
have  urged)  draw  his  observations  to  a  close. 
There  was,  however,  one  point  upon  which  he 
felt  too  much  solicitude  to  suffer  it  to  pass  un- 
noticed. If  by  any  one  he  had  been  under- 
stood as  casting  aught  of  censure  or  reproach 
upon  the  old  Congress,  he  desired  to  correct  so 
erroneous  an  impression.  He  could  not  indeed 
have  done  so  consistently  with  his  own  long- 
cherished  opinions.  On  the  contrary,  he  did  not 
believe  that  the  world  ever  witnessed,  or  ever 
again  wiU  witness  a  body  of  men  more  patriotic 
or  enlightened.  He  would  not  believe  that  it 
was  in  their  nature  to  be  indifferent  to  the  just 
claims  of  the  Eevolutionary  army.  The  ques- 
tion with  them  was  not  what  they  would,  but 
what  they  could  do.  The  embarrassments 
under  which  they  had  labored  from  want  of 
power,  and  the  backwardness  of  the  States, 
who  themselves  were  struggling  against  the 
exhausting  effects  of  a  cruel,  bloody,  and  pro- 
tracted war,  were  known  to  all.  As  little  did 
he  wish  to  cast  reproach  upon  the  counsels  of 
the  nation.  Every  thing  could  not  be  done  at 
once.  Much  had  been  done  under  the  present 
constitution,  to  SEttisfy  the  claims  of  justice,  and 
vindicate  the  character  of  the  republic.  It  is 
our  good  fortune  that  something  still  remains 
for  us  to  do.  Pear  not,  that  in  doing  it,  you 
will  go  beyond  the  wishes  of  your  constituents 
— your  feelings  lag  behind  them.  Speaking 
for  his  immediate  constituents — and  he  had 
not  the  presumption  to  suppose  that  they  were 
more  just  or  public-spirited  than  their  neigh- 
bors— for  them  he  could  say,  with  confidence, 
that,  having  some  share  in  the  national  funds, 
and  contributing  no  inconsiderable  part  of  their 
amount,  they  would  willingly  pour  them  out, 
like    water,  in  a    cause  so  righteous.     "With 
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them,  a  million  more  or  less  of  public  debt, 
compared  with  the  preservation  of  the  public 
faith,  would  be  as  nothing.  He  gloried  in  the 
consciousness  that  he  was  the  representative 
of  a  people  influenced  by  such  elevated  senti- 
ments. Every  day,  said  he,  makes  the  remnant 
of  this  band  of  worthies  more  dear  to  the 
American  people.  When  that  period  arrives — 
which  a  majority  of  the  Senate  may  expect  to 
Boe — when  the  last  of  the  oflicors  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary army  shall  be  called  from  time  to 
eternity,  it  will  be  the  cause  of  keen  regret 
and  self  reproach,  if,  upon  a  review  of  the  past. 
It  shall  appear  that  any  thing  was  omitted  that 
ought  to  have  been  done  to  smooth  their  pas- 
sage to  the  tomb. 

One  word  more,  and  he  had  done.  The 
Senator  from  Maine,  (Mr.  OnANDLES,)  who, 
although  he  had  lost  his  father  in  the  struggle, 
had  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  (and  there  was  no 
man,  he  believed,  who  more  implicitly  followed 
his  sense  of  duty)  to  oppose  the  bill,  had,  with 
his  characteristic  shrewdness  and  pertinency, 
asked — did  General  Washington,  whilst  at  the 
head  of  Grovernraent,  ever  recommend  this  to 
the  notice  of  Congress  ?  The  worthy  Senator 
well  knew  what  the  answer  must  be,  and  the 
train  of  reflections  it  would  give  rise  to.  Gen- 
eral Washington  did  not — but  why?  Before 
and  after  the  war,  he  spared  no  pains  to  make 
the  States  sensible  of  what  was  due  to  the 
ofiBcers  on  this  very  point.  His  letters  have 
been  read.  He  urged  them  by  all  the  con- 
siderations that  belonged  to  the  subject,  to  act 
efficiently  for  their  relief.  He  failed.  After 
be  came  into  the  Government,  the  officers 
themselves  evinced  no  disposition  to  revive  their 
claims,  and  it  certainly  would  not  have  become 
him  to  be  the  first  to  bring  them  forward.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  conceive  why  the  officers 
were,  at  that  day,  willing  to  avoid  all  applica- 
tions for  pecuniary  aid.  New  prospects  opened 
— ^they  were  probably  not  exempt  from  those 
feelings  of  ambition  and  hope  of  preferment, 
which  actuate  mankind.  They  have  out-lived 
them,  and  they  humbly  ask  for  justice.  But, 
sir,  what  was  the  language  of  the  Father  of 
his  Country,  when  the  subject  was  an  open 
one?  In  his  circular  of  June,  1783,  to  the 
Governors  of  the  States,  he  said : — "  The  pro- 
vision of  half  pay  for  life,  as  promised  by  the 
resolution  of  Congress,  was  a  reasonable  com- 
pensation oflTered  at  a  time  when  Congress  had 
nothing  else  to  give  to  the  officers  for  services 
then  to  be  performed ;  it  was  the  price  of  their 
tlood  and  your  independence,  and  as  a  debt  of 
honor,  it  can  never  be  cancelled  until  it  be 
fairly  discharged." 

One  question,  said  Mr.  V.  B.,  and  I  have 
done.     Has  it  been  fairly  discharged  ? 

Mr.  Paebi3  was  disposed,  he  said,  to  with- 
draw his  amendment,  with  the  understanding 
that  he  should  have  an  opportunity  to  renew 
it.  While  up,  he  would  remark  that  it  was 
true  that  the  soldiers  had,  to  a  great  extent, 
been  paid ;  but  there  are  many  who  have  not 


been  paid,  and  who  never  will  be  paid,  urUess 
they  are  paid  now,  side  by  side  with  their  offi- 
cers. It  is  the  officers  alone  who  have  kept 
the  claims  of  the  soldiers  alive.  The  soldiers 
cannot  meet  in  conventions,  issue  circulars, 
frame  memorials,  and  get  up  all  the  necessary 
machinery  for  acting  on  the  public  sympathy. 
If  they  do  not  succeed  with  the  officers,  their 
claims  are  lost.  He  withdrew  his  motion,  biit 
should  renew  it  when  the  question  had  been 
taken  on  the  bill  as  reported. 

The  question  then  recurred  on  filling  the 
blank  with  $1,100,000. 

Mr.  KuGGLEs  could  not  vote,  he  said,  to  fill 
the  blank  with  that  sum  merely  for  the  officers. 
He  thought,  also,  that  those  officers  who,  on 
the  first  alarm  of  war,  left  the  plough  for  the 
ranks,  were  as  well  entitled  to  remuneration  as 
the  ofiicers  who  served  to  the  end  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Maryland,  was,  he  said,  one  of 
those  officers  who  entered  the  Array  at  an  early 
period,  and  resigned  before  the  close  of  the 
war.  He  had,  therefore,  no  claim,  and  never 
had  advanced  any.  None  who  left  the  Army 
before  the  close  of  the  war  can  have  any  claim. 
In  the  year  1778,  General  Washington  address- 
ed Congress  on  the  state  of  the  Army,  which 
was  near  dissolution.  In  1779,  many  of  the  offi- 
cers resigned ;  and  to  prevent  more  from  re- 
signing, the  act  of  1780  was  passed.  No  one, 
then,  who  resigned  before  the  close  of  the  war, 
can  be  entitled  to  any  benefit  from  the  provi- 
sions of  that  act. 


Tuesday,  January  29. 
Surviving  Officers  of  the  Revolution. 

The  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  several  surviv- 
ing Officers  of  the  Kevolutionary  Army,  was 
taken  up. 

The  question  being  on  filling  the  blank  in  the 
bill  with  1,100,000  dollars — 

Mr.  Smith,  of  South  Carolina,  said :  He  was 
opposed  not  only  to  filling  the  blank,  but  was 
opposed  to  the  passage  of  the  bill  under  any 
circumstances,  and  would  ask  the  indulgence  of 
the  Senate  while  he  offered  some  of  the  reasons 
upon  which  he  grounded  that  opposition.  Al- 
though he  was  far  from  entertaining  any  un- 
grateful feelings  towards  the  surviving  officers 
of  the  Revolutionary  army,  yet  he  could  never 
yield  his  assent  to  the  assertion  that  they  held 
exclusive  claims,  either  upon  the  justice  or 
gratitude  of  this  Government. 

It  has  been  stated  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  (Mr.  Woodbuet)  which  reported 
this  bill,  that  there  were  only  230  surviving 
officers  to  provide  for.  To  satisfy  the  claims 
of  these  survivors,  it  was  necessary  to  fill  the 
blank  with  the  sum  of  $1,100,000.  At  the  close 
of  the  war,  the  whole  number  of  officers  then 
surviving,  entitled  tohalf  pay,  were  2,480 ;  deduct 
from  that  number  230,  will  leave  2,250  ;  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  mortality,  it  is  fair  to  sup- 
pose, that  the  average  deaths  would  allow  a 
calculation  of  1,125  entitled  to  full  pay,  in  equal 
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degree  to  the  surviving  officorn,  now  sought  to 
be  provided  for.  This  would  require  an  addi- 
tional sum  of  $5,880,484,  which,  with  the  $1,- 
100,000,  asked  for  the  survivors,  would  make 
an  aggregate  of  $6,480,434.  If  either  justice 
or  gratitude  require  the  Senate  to  make  provis- 
ion for  the  surviving  officers,  the  same  measure 
of  justice  and  of  gratitude,  require  provision 
to  be  made  for  the  widows  and  children  of  the 
deceased  officers,  whose  rights  were  as  well 
founded,  and  whose  rights  were  as  perfect,  up ' 
to  the  time  of  their  respective  deaths,  as  that 
of  the  sur\'ivors. 

Mr.  S.  said  he  had  yet  to  learn  by  what  rule 
of  law,  or  by  what  rule  of  gratitude,  this  dis- 
crimination could  be  made.  It  was  a  settled 
principle  of  municipal  law,  of  almost  the  whole 
civilized  world,  founded  in  nature  itself,  and 
fully  recognized  by  every  State  in  this  Union, 
to  its  fullest  extent,  that  in  all  cases  after  death, 
the  relations  of  the  deceased,  whether  his  widow 
or  his  children,  his  father  or  his  mother,  his 
brothers  or  his  sisters,  or  relations  in  any  other 
degree,  were  by  inheritance  entitled  to  the 
whole  of  his  estate,  in  whatsoever  it  might 
consist;  whether  in  lands,  goods,  moneys,  or 
debts  due,  either  from  private  individuals  or 
from  Governments.  If,  therefore,  this  be  a 
debt  of  obligation,  founded  on  contract,  to  the 
survivors,  it  is  equally  a  debt  of  obligation, 
founded  on  contract,  to  the  legal  representa- 
tives of  the  deceased  officers.  And  it  would 
be  a  perversion  of  one  of  the  soundest  maxims 
of  law,  to  suppose  that  the  death  of  a  creditor 
cancels  the  debt,  or  lessens  the  obligations  of 
tlie  debtor. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  it  stated,  dur- 
ing this  debate,  by  a  Senator  from  Ohio,  (Mr. 
Ktjggles,)  that  a  revolutionary  officer  of  dis- 
tinguished merit,  died  in  his  neighborhood  but 
a  few  weeks  ago,  and  left  a  family  of  twenty 
children,  two  of  them  twin  girls  only  four  years 
old.  Are  we,  Mr.  S.  asked,  to  close  our  eyes 
upon  the  claims  of  these  tender  and  helpless  in- 
fants, because  their  father  has  been  taken  from 
them  by  the  hand  of  death  ?  who,  had  he  sur- 
vived but  a  few  weeks  longer,  would  have 
shared  in  the  bounty  of  the  Government  asked 
for  in  this  bill.  Are  we  to  forget  the  dead, 
however  meritorious  their  claims,  claims  found- 
ed on  the  very  same  law,  governed  by  the  same 
rules  of  construction,  and  enhanced  by  the  pit- 
eous condition  of  the  objects  to  whom  it  must 
be  equally  due,  if  due  to  any,  merely  because 
we  behold  the  living  presenting  themselves 
personally  before  us  ?  This  would  be  an  ex- 
hibition of  feeling  but  little  to  the  credit  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States ! 

Congress  had  in  1781,  almost  at  the  close  of 
the  war,  promised  by  a  resolution,  half  pay  for 
life  to  all  such  officers  as  should  remain  in  ser- 
vice to  the  end  of  the  war.  This  was  consid- 
ered an  odious  distinction,  and  became  exces- 
sively unpopular.  It  did  not  suit  the  genius  of 
this  country,  and  was  opposed  to  the  principles 
of  that  liberty  for  which  we  were  then  strug- 


gling, and  was  one  of  the  features  of  the  Brit- 
ish Government  which  produced  the  contest. 
These  officers  viewed  it  in  that  light  them- 
selves, and  wished  to  get  rid  of  it ;  and  in  De- 
cember, 1782,  after  the  preliminary  articles  of 
peace  had  been  signed,  voluntarily  stated,  in  a 
petition  to  Congress,  their  belief  of  its  odious 
character,  and  said  in  that  petition,  "  We  are 
willing  to  commute  the  half  pay  pledged,  for 
full  pay  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  or  for 
a  certain  sum  in  gross,  as  shall  be  agreed  to  by 
a  committee  sent  with  this  address." 

These  are  their  own  words,  and  their  own 
committee,  sent  with  that  address,  consisted  of 
Major  Gen.  H.  Knox,  Brig.  Gen.  Patterson,  Col. 
Crane,  Col.  Maxwell,  Brig.  Gen.  J.  Hunting- 
ton, Col.  "Webb,  Col.  Huntington,  Col.  Cort- 
land, Col.  Cummings,  Maj.  Scott,  Wm.  Eustis, 
Hospital  Surgeon,  Brig.  Gen.  Hazen.  Officers 
of  high  standing,  selected  and  deputed  from 
among  themselves,  with  full  powers  to  make 
the  arrangement  with  Congress,  what  commu- 
tation should  be  given  for  the  half  pay.  And 
among  the  members  of  Congress  appointed  on 
the  committee  to  make  this  arrangement  with 
the  committee  of  officers,  was  Gen.  Alexander 
Hamilton,  who  had  gone  through  the  whole 
war  himself,  knew  the  relative  claims  of  these 
officers,  and  whom  he  was  one,  and  who  was 
as  just  as  he  was  generous,  and  as  generous  as 
he  was  brave ;  which  was  really  surrendering 
almost  the  whole  matter  into  tlieir  own  han£ 
to  settle,  and  it  was  settled  to  be  equal  to  five 
years'  full  pay,  and  no  more.  And  when  set- 
tled at  that,  it  was  not  made  compulsory  by  the 
resolution  of  Congress,  but  left  optional  to  ac- 
cept the  five  years'  fuU  pay  or  hold  on  to  the 
half  pay  for  life.  Ten  States,  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  and  Virginia,  acceptedit  by  lines,  and 
not  a  murmur  was  heard  for  twenty-seven  years 
afterwards,  when,  for  the  first  time,  they  brought 
it  up.  And  at  the  dietance  of  forty-four  years  the 
Senate  are  told  the  commutation  was  unjust, 
arbitrarily  settled  at  the  discretion  of  Congress, 
and  forced  upon  those  officers  without  any  al- 
ternative, to  take  that  or  nothing;  and  that 
they  come  now  to  ask  justice,  and  demand  a 
fulfilment  of  the  compact.  And  gentlemen 
affirm  that  upon  principles  of  law  and  equity, 
it  is  a  contract  not  yet  fulfilled,  and  which  in  a 
court  of  justice  the  Government  would  be 
bound  to  fulfil. 

Mr.  S.  said  he  was  not  brought  up  at  the 
feet  of  Gamaliel,  but  he  understood  the  law  of 
contracts  better  than  that.  To  render  a  con- 
tract binding  on  both  parties,  nothing  was  ne- 
cessary, but  that  the  parties  were  capable  to 
contract,  were  willing  to  contract,  and  actually 
did  contract.  And  if  capable  and  willing  to 
do  so,  they  could  make,  and  could  change  that 
contract  as  often,  and  into  as  many  forms  as 
they  pleased.  It  required  no  lawyer  to  know 
this.  ^  It  was  every  day's  practice,  with  every 
man  in  the  Government.    But  we  have  a  fash- 
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ion  of  paying  Government  contracts  as  often  as 
they  are  asked  for.  What  was  the  contract  ? 
First,  that  the  officers  who  should  remain  in 
the  Army  to  the  conolnsion  of  the  war,  should 
he  entitled  to  half  pay  for  life.  Who  asked 
to  change  it  ?  The  officers  themselves.  When 
it  was  changed,  to  whom  was  it  submitted  for 
acceptance  ?  To  the  officers  themselves.  Who 
did  accept  it  in  the  very  form  in  which  Con- 
gress had  placed  it ;  to  be  paid  in  securities,  or 
interest  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  instead  of 
the  half  pay  promised  for  life  ?  After  they  had 
done  so,  it  would  be  sporting  with  the  rights 
of  the  Government,  to  say  the  contract  had  not 
been  fulfilled  onher  part.  If  the  Government 
has  any  rights,  it  has  the  same  rights  of  indi- 
viduals, governed  by  the  same  rules,  and  enti- 
tled to  the  same  privileges.  And  it  would  be 
idle  to  say,  when  the  Government  had  done  no 
more  than  to  meet  the  very  wishes  of  the  offi- 
cers, and  gave  them  what  they  asked  for,  that 
the  contract  was  not  fulfilled,  because  the  ope- 
rations of  the  change  had  not  proved  as  pros- 
perous as  some  of  them  had  wished. 

Mr.  President,  our  gratitude  has  been  invoked 
on  this  occasion.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
(Mr.  II.,)  has  read  various  letters,  written  by 
Gen.  Washington  to  Congress,  stating  the  dis- 
content of  the  officers  of  the  Array,  the  hard- 
ships they  endured,  and  concludes  by  saying, 
they  would  have  quit  the  Army,  had  not  Con- 
gress promised  them  the  half  pay  ;  and  asserts, 
it  is  to  those  officers  that  we  are  indebted  for  our 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  as  well  as  for  our  in- 
dependence as  a  nation,  and  the  freedom  of  de- 
bate we  now  exercise  in  this  Senate.  Mr.  S. 
said,  it  was  by  no  means  his  wish  to  detract 
from  the  military  merits  of  those  officers ;  and 
much  less  would  he  have  supposed  they  were 
actuated  by  the  hope  of  pecuniary  reward,  to 
continue  in  the  Array,  had  not  the  gentleman 
himself  affirmed,  it  was  the  promise  of  the  half 
pay  which  kept  them  there.  He  was  willing, 
himself,  to  ascribe  to  them  better  motives  for 
remaining  in  the  Army,  than  the  hope  of  pe- 
cuniary reward.  He  was  willing  to  believe  it 
was  patriotism  that  kept  them  in  the  Army. 
AU  your  gallant  men  prefer  the  thick  of  battle, 
and  seek  death  itself,  as  the  highest  reward  of 
the  brave.  And  can  it  be  a  motive  to  an  Amer- 
ican Senate,  to  pay  those  officers  a  second  time 
because  they  would  have  left  the  Army  in  the 
time  of  its  greatest  peril,  but  for  the  promise  of 
half  pay  ? 

Mr.  President,  it  is  an  error  that  is  gaining 
ground  in  proportion  as  we  recede  from  the 
period  of  the  revolution,  that  the  independence 
of  this  Government  was  achieved  solely  by  the 
regular  army.  It  is  an  error  that  has  been 
promoted  by  the  very  officers  themselves,  and  to 
which  gentlemen  very  naturally  subscribe  who 
witnessed  no  part  of  those  times  which  tried 
men's  souls.  That  war  was  a  war  without  a 
parallel.  It  was  forced  upon  the  people  of  this 
country  when  they  had  neither  money,  arms, 
nor  experience  :  and  not  more  than  three  mil- 


lions and  a  half  of  a  population.  In  this  situa- 
tion they  had  to  meet  a  brave  and  experienced 
enemy,  with  a  veteran  array,  and  experienced 
and  gallant  officers  at  its  head.  The  most  de- 
termined doubted;  but  there  appeared  to  be 
no  alternative,  and  a  general  enthusiasm  per- 
vaded the  whole  community,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions ;  and  all  who  valued  freedom  were 
eager  for  battle,  in  defence  of  their  homes  and 
their  firesides,  and  death  or  liberty  was  the  uni- 
■^ersal  motto.  It  was  this  proud  eminence  as- 
sumed by  the  American  people,  that  gave  them 
liberty,  independence,  and  freedom  of  debate  : 
not  the  sordid  mercenary  hopes  of  pecuniary 
reward. 

But,  said  Mr.  S.,  it  has  nearly  come  to  this, 
since  time  has  thrown  a  veil  over  those  scenes 
and  achievements  that  ought' to  characterize 
that  war,  that  we  are  taught  to  believe  that, 
during  that  war,  every  thing  was  quiescent,  and 
everybody  happy  at  home  in  the  enjoyment  of 
their  families  and  fortunes,  except  the  regular 
army  ;  and  that  there  was  but  little  praise  due 
to  any  but  the  officers.  The  arguments  seem 
to  go  upon  the  ground  that  this  is  the  correct 
history  of  the  revolutionary  war.  Gentlemen 
who  entertain  this  opinion,  know  but  little  of 
that  war,  as  it  was  carried  on  in  the  three 
southern  States  of  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Georgia. 

The  chairman  (Mr.  W.)  has  told  us,  these 
officers  broke  up  their  connections  in  life,  and 
left  their  families  and  their  homes  to  serve  their 
country.  And  so  devoted  was  one  of  them 
that  he  left  his  dead  father  unburied,  to  enter 
the  Army.  This,  all  will  admit,  was  patriotic. 
But  what  does  this  weigh  when  compared  with 
the  bloody  scenes  that  spread  horror  and  deso- 
lation throughout  the  two  Carolinas  and  Georgia, 
during  the  years  1779,  1780,  and  1781 ;  a  good 
part  of  which  time  you  had  no  regular  army 
there.  Whilst  the  British  Army  were  there 
ravaging  the  country  wherever  they  went ;  not 
a  horse  in  the  country  upon  which  they  could 
lay  their  hands,  that  they  did  not  take,  to  re- 
pair the  waste  in  their  own  cavalry,  or  for  the 
use  of  their  baggage  wagons.  All  the  cattle, 
hogs,  sheep,  flour,  wheat,  corn,  and  every  de- 
scnption  of  forage,  fell  a  prey  to  their  rapacity. 
And  what  was  not  consumed,  was  wantonly 
burned  and  destroyed.  The  tories,  following 
in  their  train,  burning  dwelling  houses,  out 
buildings,  and  fences,  and  laying  waste  with 
fire  and  sword,  all  that  came  in  their  way.' 
Plundering  the  defenceless  women  and  children 
of  any  little  remains  of  provisions  that  the 
Array  might  have  left,  and  stripping  them  of 
their  wearing  apparel,  and  the  very  bed  clothes 
that  covered  thera  by  night.  Mothers  and 
daughters  who  had  seen  better  times,  labored 
in  the  field  to  procure  a  scanty  subsistence ; 
whilst  the  fathers  and  brothers  were  harassing 
the  enemy,  and  fighting  the  battles  of  their 
country.  Not  in  the  regular  army,  but  in  vol- 
nnteer  and  self-created  bodies ;  self-trained,  and 
mounted  on  their  own  horses,  and  armed  with 
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their  own  rifles,  and  otiier  arms,  such  as  they 
could  procure ;  all  at  their  own  expense,  with- 
out tlie  aid,  or  even  the  knowledge  of  the  Gen- 
eral Government.  They  annoyed  the  enemy 
by  hanging  on  their  borders,  killing  tlieir  light 
troops,  cutting  off  their  foraging  parties,  shoot- 
ing their  sentries  at  their  posts,  and  destroying 
and  dispersing  the  tory  parties  wheresoever 
they  assembled.  No  friend  of  his  country  could 
remain  at  homo  in  safety.  Many  who  ventured 
there  for  a  moment,  were  dragged  from  the  bo- 
soms of  their  families,  and  butchered  at  their 
own  doors.  Others  who  were  taken  in  arms, 
were  treated  as  rebels,  and  hung  upon  the 
limbs  of  trees,  on  the  road  sides.  These  scenes 
became  so  familiar,  that  the  spilling  of  human 
blood  lost  the  most  of  its  horrors. 

While  this  undisciplined  warfare  was  carried 
on  by  the  community  at  large,  by  a  spirit  of 
patriotism  unrivalled,  General  Sumter,  with  no 
other  authority  than  a  commission  from  the 
Governor  of  the  State,  for  the  Legislative  body 
was  dispersed  by  the  enemy,  drew  to  his  stand- 
ard a  respectable  number  of  volunteer  militia, 
who  displayed  as  much  bravery,  and  fought  to 
as  much  purpose,  as  any  continental  troops  be- 
longing to  the  regular  army.  They  distin- 
guished themselves,  and  were  victorious  in  al- 
most every  battle  they  fought.  Their  leader 
was  as  gallant  a  soldier  as  ever  drew  a  sword, 
with  all  the  qualities  of  a  cool,  circumspect 
general.  Ilis  successful  operations  wore  more 
confined  to  the  middle  and  southern  parts  of 
the  State. 

General  Marion,  who  acted  under  a  similar 
commission,  only  from  the  Governor,  confined 
himself  more  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  State — 
whose  partisan  corps  were  entirely  volunteers, 
also.  Mr.  S.  said  that  he  might  be  more  accu- 
rate as  related  to  his  operations,  he  would  read 
it  from  Ramsay's  History  of  the  United  States. 
Speaking  of  the  promotion  and  success  of  Gen- 
eral Sumter  he  says  :  "  About  the  same  time 
Marion  was  promoted  to  the  same  rank,  who 
in  the  northeastern  extremity  of  the  State, 
prosecuted  a  similar  ■  plan.  Unfurnished  with 
the  means  of  defence,  he  was  obliged  to  take 
possession  of  the  saws  of  the  saw-mills,  and 
to  convert  them  into  horseman's  swords.  So 
much  was  he  distressed  for  ammunition,  that  he 
has  engaged,  when  he  had  not  three  rounds  for 
each  man  of  his  party.  Various  schemes 
were  tried  to  detach  the  inhabitants  from  co- 
operating with  him.  Major  Wemys  burned 
scores  of  houses  on  Pedee,  Linch's  Creek,  and 
Black  River,  belonging  to  such  as  were  sup- 
posed to  do  duty  with  Marion,  or  to  be  subser- 
vient to  his  views.  Having  no  houses  to  shel- 
ter them,  the  camps  of  their  country  became 
their  homes.  For  many  months,  Marion  and 
his  party  were  obliged  to  sleep  in  the  open  air, 
and  to  shelter  themselves  in  deep  swamps. 
Trora  these  retreats  they  sallied  out  whenever 
an  opportunity  of  harassing  the  enemy,  or  of 
serving  their  country,  presented  itself." 

Mai-ion  was  a  man  of  large  fortune,  and  lived 


at  his  ease.  He  abandoned  it  all,  made  the 
morasses  his  dwelling  place,  and  his  rations 
were  parched  com  and  potatoes,  when  he  could 
get  them.  He  may  justly  be  called  the  Leoni- 
das  of  the  South.  He  never  was  defeated,  nor 
could  the  strongest  threats,  or  the  most  flatter- 
ing promises  from  the  enemy,  induce  him  for 
one  moment  to  forsake  the  cause  of  his  coun- 
try. Sumter  and  Marion  could  have  had  any 
promotions  they  would  have  asked  for  in  the 
British  Army,  if  they  would  have  accepted  it. 
Or  if  they  would  have  laid  down  their  arms, 
even  at  the  most  gloomy  moment  of  that  per- 
ilous time,  they  could  have  been  protected  in 
tlieir  persons  and  fortunes  by  that  army.  But 
they  were  inspired  with  other  considerations, 
of  a  higher  character.  They  were  inspired  by 
a  patriotism  and  love  of  country  that  never 
tired,  and  taught  them  to  look  upon  pecuniary 
rewards  as  trash  ;  not  to  be  put  in  competition 
with  a  soldier's  honor,  nor  with  a  patriot's  love 
of  liberty.  Their  troops,  composed  as  they 
were,  entirely  of  volunteer  militia,  from  the 
mass  of  citizens,  were  equally  inspired  by  the 
same  motives.  There  never  was  a  regular  army 
belonging  to  the  Government,  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  the  revolutionary  war,  that 
endured  such  hardships,  who  fought  more  or 
more  successful  battles,  or  rendered  more  es- 
sential service.  These  men  never  received  a 
farthing  from  the  General  Government,  neither 
for  their  services  nor  their  arms,  which  they 
furnished  for  themselves  for  the  most  part. 
Nor  has  a  single  man  among  them,  however 
hacked  or  cut  to  pieces,  ever  been  placed  upon 
your  Pension  Roll.         • 

Many  of  the  first  citizens  of  South  Carolina 
were  seized,  incarcerated  in  prison  ships,  and 
sent  to  St.  Augustine,  and  other  unwholesome 
climes,  to  subdue  their  patriotism ;  many  of 
whom  perished.  Col.  Laurens,  the  elder,  was 
sent  to  England  and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower, 
to  subdue  his  own  patriotism,  and  strike  terror 
in  others.  These  tortures  were  endured  by 
men  who  lived  in  the  lap  of  ease  and  fortune, 
all  of  which  was  abandoned  to  the  reckless 
ravages  of  the  enemy,  rather  than  they  would 
abandon  the  cause  of  that  independence  in 
\vhich  they  had  embarked.  Was  there  any  offi- 
cer in  the  Continental  Army  who  suffered  such 
hardships,  and  made  such  sacrifices  for  the 
cause  of  freedom  ?  Who  is  there  who  would 
not  rather  rush  upon  the  spear  of  his  enemy, 
and  hazard  his  life  in  battle,  than  be  confined 
in  the  hold  of  a  prison  ship,  in  an  unwhole- 
some clime  ?  At  the  same  time  these  scenes  of 
horror  and  discomfort  were  going  on  in  South 
Carolina,  Georgia  and  North  Carolina  were 
also  engaged  in  those  of  a  similar  character, 
except  that  the  British  Army  remained  princi- 
pally in  South  CaroHna.  The  three  States 
were  destitute  for  a  long  time  of  even  the  sem- 
blance of  a  regular  army.  It  was  the  gallantry 
and  patriotism  of  the  farmers  of  North  Caro- 
lina, who  quit  their  ploughs,  and  embodied  un- 
der Col.  Caswell,  a  militia  officer,  that  totally 
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defeated  and  dispersed  a  large  body  of  Scotch 
tories,  that  had  collected  to  the  royal  standard, 
on  Cape  Fear  River,  in  1775,  and  gave  a  shock 
to  the  formidable  tory  party  in  that  quarter, 
from  which  it  never  recovered.  This  was  ef- 
fected by  their  own  means,  without  the  aid  of 
a  Continental  officer  or  soldier,  or  so  much  as 
a  sabre  furnished  by  the  General  Government. 
For  which  they  never  received,  nor  did  they 
even  ask,  a  farthing. 

These  achievements  were  followed  up  by  the 
battle  of  King's  Mountain,  in  the  autumn  of 
1780,  under  Col.  Campbell,  of  Virginia,  Col. 
Cleveland,  and  Col.  Shelby,  and  othere  of  North 
Carolina,  Col.  Lacey,  Col.  Hill,  and  others  of 
South  Carolina,  who  assembled  the  volunteer 
militia  of  their  neighborhoods,  to  stay  the  high- 
handed career  of  the  enemy ;  and  the  historian 
says,  "  They  had  so  little  of  the  mechanism  of 
the  regular  army,  that  the  Colonels,  by  com- 
mon consent,  commanded  each  day  alternately. 
The  hardships  these  volunteers  underwent 
were  very  great.  They  subsisted  for  weeks 
together  without  taSting  bread  or  salt,  or  spir- 
ituous liquors,  and  slept  in  the  woods  without 
blankets.  The  running  stream  quenched  their 
thirst.  At  night  the  earth  afforded  them  a  bed, 
and  the  heavens,  or  the  limbs  of  trees,  were 
their  covering.  Ears  of  corn,  or  pompions 
thrown  into  the  fire,  with  occasional  supplies 
of  beef  or  venison,  killed  in  the  woods,  were 
the  chief  articles  of  their  provisions." 

Under  all  those  disadvantages,  these  volunteer 
officers  and  citizens,  without  a  moment's  train- 
ing, met  a  veteran  officer  of  great  experience, 
and  as  brave  a  partisan  officer  as  any  in  the 
British  army,  on  ground  chosen  for  the  occa- 
sion by  himself;  and  with  a  very  small  loss  on 
their  part,  killed  and  wounded  225,  among  them 
Col.  Ferguson,  their  commander ;  and  took  800 
prisoners,  with  all  their  arms,  ammunition,  and 
baggage.  The  annals  of  the  whole  revolution- 
ary war  do  not  afibrd  a  more  brilliant  achieve- 
ment, or  one  effected  with  more  cool  and  delib- 
eratebravery,  by  any  portion  of  the  regular  army. 

It  were  these  resistances  and  these  successes 
that  gave  the  first  check  to  the  British  arms. 
It  destroyed  their  hopes  of  submission ;  and 
proved  that  freemen,  without  training  and 
without  discipline,  were  too  brave  to  be  con- 
quered. 

Those  men  and  officers  did  not  fight  your 
battles  for  money.  They  never  cost  your  Gov- 
ernment a  single  cent.  They  furnished  their 
own  rifles,  with  which  they  principally  fought. 
They  furnished  their  own  clothes,  and  their 
own  horses ;  and  their  slender  and  humble  ra- 
tions they  picked  up  where  they  could  find 
them ;  and,  like  the  other  citizens  who  fought 
our  battles,  without  the  aid  of  Government,  if 
any  were  wounded  or  disabled,  the  Govern- 
ment has  positively  refused  to  place  them  on 
the  Pension  Roll,  but  has  left  them  to  beg  their 
bread,  or  starve,  if  they  could  find  no  relief. 
And  yet  we  are  confidently  told  by  gentlemen, 
in  this  debate,  that  we  owe  our  independence 


as  a  nation,  and  the  freedom  of  debate  which 
we  enjoy  in  this  Senate,  exclusively  to  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Revolutionary  army.  Gentlemen 
who  assert  this  fact,  have  never  known  by 
what  means  the  revolutionary  war  was  carried 
on  in  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia;  otherwise, 
they  must  have  forgotten  it.  If  they  had  not, 
they  could  not  say  that  freemen,  whose  blood 
had  streamed  in  torrents  in  the  prosecution  of 
that  war;  whose  valor  in  battle  had  been  un- 
ri*ralled ;  who  had  sacrificed  their  fortunes,  and 
abandoned  their  families  and  their  homes,  and 
every  private  comfort  for  its  support,  owed 
their  independence,  and  freedom  of  debate  in 
this  Senate,  to  the  prowess  of  any  other  arm 
but  their  own. 

Mr.  S.  remarked  that  it  had  been  affirmed 
that  the  regular  Army  had  defended  the  South- 
ern States.  Some  portions  of  the  regular  army 
had  been  there,  it  was  true,  but  had  rendered 
no  sort  of  service,  whatever,  until  the  arrival  of 
General  Greene,  in  1781. 

"When  the  British  made  an  attack  on  Fort 
Moultrie,  on  the  28th  of  June,  1776,  before  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  with  a  view  of 
reducing  Charleston,  General  Lee,  a  Continental 
officer,  next  in  command  to  General  "Washing- 
ton himself,  instead  of  defending  the  fort  as  he 
ought  to  have  done,  declared  it  impossible,  and 
ordered  the  fort  to  be  surrendered ;  when  Col. 
Moultrie,  of  the  militia,  refused  to  obey  the 
order ;  but  said  he  would  continue  the  defence 
of  the  place,  and  would  take  the  responsibility 
of  a  failure  upon  himself.  Tour  Continental 
General  retired  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  Col. 
Moultrie,  with  the  gallantry  of  a  veteran,  sus- 
tained the  attack,  for  ten  hours  in  succession, 
against  ten  British  ships,  two  of  which  were 
fifty  gun  ships.  The  siege  terminated  in  the 
loss  of  one  of  the  enemy's  ships,  and  a  total  re- 
pulse of  the  whole  fieet.  This  was  the  first 
essay  of  a  Continental  officer  in  the  South. 

The  next  was  General  Lincoln,  an  experi- 
enced Continental  officer,  who,  on  the  12th 
day  of  May,  1780,  surrendered  to  the  enemy, 
without  the  fire  of  a  gun,  the  city  of  Charles- 
ton, both  the  Continental  and  militia  army, 
with  all  the  munitions  of  war,  and  upwards  of 
400  pieces  of  artillery ;  and  put  the  enemy  in 
the  stronghold  of  the  Southern  States,  from 
whence  they  could,  and  did  play  in  every  di- 
rection, to  the  great  embarrassment  of  the 
southern  section. 

Col.  Buford,  with  a  regiment  of  Continental 
infantry,  and  some  horsemen,  was  sent  to  the 
relief  of  South  Carolina.  They  were  assailed 
by  Col.  Tarleton,  and  after  the  first  fire,  laid 
down  their  arms  and  sued  for  quarters,  which 
was  denied  them ;  and  they  were  literally  cut 
to  pieces.  And  a  great  portion  of  those  who 
were  not  slain  on  the  field,  had  their  arms  or 
hands  cut  off,  or  their  heads  and  bodies  hacked 
to  pieces. 

General  Gates,  another  experienced  Conti- 
nental officer,  was  sent  to  South  Carolina  with 
a  few  more  than  900  regular  troops.    To  these 
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were  added  3,000  militia  from  the  neighboring 
States.  With  these  4,000  men  he  met  the 
British  army,  near  Camden,  in  South  Carolina, 
and  a  battle  ensued.  No  sooner  did  the  enemy- 
display  their  columns,  and  commence  a  heavy 
fire,  than  General  Gates  fled.  Nor  did  he  stop 
until  he  reached  Hillsborough,  a  distance  of  150 
miles,  and  tHen  but  for  a  short  time.  The  Con- 
tinental soldiers  under  Baron  de  Kalb,  and 
some  of  the  militia  under  their  own  officers, 
fought  with  distinguished  gallantry.  But  they 
were  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  were  all 
either  killed,  wounded,  or  taken  prisoners.  But 
not  a  vestige  of  the  regular  army  remained  for 
active  operations.  And  with  them  were  taken 
all  the  artillery  and  200  baggage  wagons.  The 
State  was  again  left  to  the  alternative  either 
to  submit  as  rebels,  and  seek  protection  from 
the  enemy,  or  fight  their  own  battles,  without 
the  least  hope  of  assistance  from  the  General 
Government.  They  preferred  the  latter,  which 
they  carried  on  with  an  enthusiasm  that  was 
never  surpassed  and  but  rarely  equalled. 

This  state  of  things  continued  until  General 
Greene  went  on  the  next  year ;  and  even  then, 
much  was  done  by  the  militia.  At  the  Cow- 
pens  the  British  had  1,100  men,  and  the  Amer- 
icans not  more  than  800 ;  two-thirds  of  them 
were  militia,  who  were  under  the  command  of 
Col.  Pickens.  They  formed  the  first  line  a 
few  hundred  yards  in  advance,  and  received 
the  first  fire ;  then  fell  back,  as  they  were  or- 
dered to  do,  and  immediately  rallied  and  joined 
the  regulars  in  charging  the  enemy  with  fixed 
bayonets,  which  threw  them  into  complete 
confusion,  and  five  hundred  of  the  British  army 
laid  down  their  arras  to  the  militia. 

AVhcn  General  Greene  took  command  of  the 
southern  army,  it  consisted  of  only  2,000  men, 
more  than  half  of  whom  were  militia.  The 
battles  he  fought  at  Guilford  and  Eutaw,  were 
said  to  have  been  the  two  best  fought  battles 
of  the  revolution ;  and  more  than  half  his 
army,  at  each  place,  were  militia.  He  was  a 
man  of  peculiar  skill,  and  of  distinguished 
bravery ;  and  did  honor  to  the  cause  in  which 
he  was  engaged.  But  the  bravest  General 
could  not  fight  without  an  army,  and  his  regu- 
lar soldiers  were  but  about  1,000 ;  and  these 
were  kept  as  a  reserve.  His  militia  were  al- 
ways placed  in  the  front  of  the  battle ;  many 
of  whom  were  killed.  And  that  was  the  last 
the  General  Government  knew  of  them.  It 
neither  gave  them  pay,  honor,  nor  provided  for 
their  suffering  families. 

The  war  in  South  Carolina  was  so  protracted, 
and  raged  with  such  violence,  that,  in  addition 
to  the  volunteer  services  of  almost  every  man 
in  it,  that  State,  instead  of  paying  one-thir- 
teenth part,  which  would  have  been  more  than 
its  proportion,  paid  more  than  one-fifth  part  of 
the  whole  expense  of  the  revolutionary  war. 
Whilst  the  great  State  of  New  York  paid  but 
$1,200,000,  South  Carolina  paid  $4,000,000, 
although  ranked  among  the  small  States.  The 
State  of  Maryland  paid  but  $800,000.     Not- 


withstanding, it  is  urged  that  we  owe  our  lib- 
erty and  independence  to  a  very  small  regular 
army,  from  whose  efficiency  the  southern  States 
received  but  little  assistance,  when  compared 
with  their  own  unceasing  eflforts.  This  claim 
of  the  petitioning  officers  is  placed  on  another 
ground,  as  extraordinary  as  it  is  novel,  which 
is  that  the  certificates  given  in  commutation 
for  the  half  pay,  had  been  purchased  from  them 
by  speculators,  for  a  very  small  consideration. 
The  answer  to  that  argument  is  plainly  this : 
If  the  Government  were  bound  to  protect  its 
citizens  from  the  grasp  of  speculation,  it  would 
have  more  than  a  Herculean  labor  to  perform. 
Where  could  such  a  requisition  end?  The 
Government  had  fulfilled  its  engagements,  and 
it  belonged  to  those  who  were  interested  to 
guard  against  imposition. 

Another  and  a  louder  complaint  against  the 
Government  is  uttered  :  that  in  establishing 
the  funding  system.  Congress  had  done  injustice 
by  deferring  a  portion  of  the  interest  for  ten 
years.  But  upon  a  fair  calculation  the  interest 
will  average  more  than  five  per  cent.  And 
four  per  cent,  is  considered  a  very  high  per 
cent,  when  secured  upon  the  faith  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, as  this  was.  It  is  far  beyond  any 
percentage  produced  by  your  best  agriculturists. 
Moreover,  these  claims  were  placed  precisely 
on  the  ground  of  the  claims  of  every  other  citi- 
zen. And  who  were  they  that  settled  the 
principles  upon  which  the  public  debt  was 
funded?  General  Hamilton,  and  many  other 
revolutionary  officers,  were  among  the  most 
prominent  members  of  that  Congress.  And 
General  Washington  was  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  who,  by  virtue  of  his  constitu- 
tional powers,  could  have  negatived  the  law. 
And  can  we  for  a  moment  suppose  that  he 
would  not  have  done  so,  had  he  seen  any  thing 
like  injustice  contained  in  it  ?  We  do  not  be- 
lieve he  ever  slumbered  over  the  rights  of  those 
officers  whom  he  had  commanded,  and  whom  he 
respected. 

.  The  truth  is,  that  the  officers  of  your  Revolu- 
tionary army,  had  been  more  liberally  provid- 
ed for  than  any  other  class  of  men,  in  this  or 
any  other  country.  In  addition  to  their  pay 
during  their  time  of  actual  service,  they  were 
promised  half  pay  for  life,  after  they  should 
retire  from  the  army,  which  was  commuted 
for  five  years'  full  pay — which  was  a  mighty 
stretch  for  a  Government  at  the  dawn  of  its 
struggle  for  freedom — and  were  promised  and 
received  large  tracts  of  valuable  lands.  Each 
officer,  from  a  major-general  down  to  an  ensign, 
had  his  lands,  and  that  placed  upon  the  most 
fertile  spots.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Southern 
States  gave  their  officers  large  tracts  of  the 
finest  land  in  the  world.  Virginia  gave  large- 
ly and  liberally  in  lands  to  her  officers.  South 
Carolina  did  the  same.  North  Carolina  gave 
to  each  brigadier-general  12,000  acres;  to  a 
colonel,  7,200;  to  a  captain,  3,500;  and  to 
General  Greene  that  State  gave  25,000  acres, 
that  were  said,  at  one  time,  to  be  worth  $500,- 
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000.  To  that  meritorious  officer,  Georgia 
gave  $22,500  in  money,  and  South  Caro- 
lina gave  liim  $45,000  in  money.  These 
were  free-will  offerings,  after  the  war  was 
ended,  which  those  States  were  prompted  to 
make,  to  exalted  merit,  for  distinguished  ser- 
vices ;  and  surely  they  would  redeem  the  Caro- 
linas  and  Georgia  from  the  crying  sin  of  in- 
gratitude. 

But,  said  Mr.  S.,  there  was  another,  and  a 
very  different  view  to  he  taken  of  this  subject, 
which  would  prove,  beyond  a  doubt,  how  much 
further  the  Government  had  gone  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  military  man;  over  that 
of  every  other  class  of  your  citizens.  The 
revolutionary  war  continued  seven  years.  The 
supplies  for  the  armies,  during  the  first  five 
years  of  that  war,  were  furnished  by  the  citi- 
zens, exclusively  for  paper  money ;  then  called 
Continental  money  and  States  money.  The 
continental  money  was  issued  by  authority  of 
Congress,  and  bore  on  its  face  a  pledge  that 
it  would  be  redeemed  with  gold  or  silver.  The 
Congress  issued  $241,552,780 ;  to  secure  the 
currency  of  this  money,  on  the  lltli  of  Janu- 
ary, 1776,  Congress  passed  a  law  in  the  follow- 
ing words : 

"That  if  any  person  shall  hereafter  be  so  lost  to 
all  virtue  and  regard  for  his  country,  as  to  refuse  to 
receive  said  bills  in  payment,  or  obstruct  and  dis- 
courage the  currency  or  circulation  thereof,  and  shall 
be  duly  convicted  thereof,  such  person  shall  be 
deemed,  published,  and  treated  as  an  enemy  of  his 
country,  and  precluded  from  all  trade  or  intercourse 
■with  the  inhabitants  of  these  colonies." 

On  the  14th  of  January,  1777,  the  Congress 
passed  another  law  to  support  and  enforce  this 
currency,  in  the  following  words : 

"  Whereas  the  continental  money  ought  t^  be 
supported,  at  the  full  value  expressed  in  the  respec- 
tive bills,  by  the  inhabitants  of  these  States,  for 
whose  benefit  they  were  issued,  and  who  stand 
bound  to  redeem  the  same,"  &c. 

And  thus  it  goes  on  to  make  it  as  penal  as 
the  English  language  could  express  it. 

Under  these  very  penal  laws,  and  from  their 
devotion  to  their  country,  the  citizens  received 
this  money,  $241,552,780,  for  the  support  of 
that  war ;  and  when  the  war  ceased,  the 
money  ceased  to  circulate,  and  fell  dead  in  the 
hands  of  the  last  holders.  Xot  a  single  cent 
of  that  enormous  amomit  of  continental  money, 
without  which  your  army  would  have  been 
a  cipher,  has  yet  been  paid  to  your  honest 
farmers  who  supported  your  armies  upon  the 
plighted  faith  of  your  Government,  that  it 
would  be  paid  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 
Not  a  militia  man  has  ever  received  a  farthing 
for  his  services,  nor  the  widows  or  children  of 
such  as  feU  in  battle,  have,  in  one  instance,  re- 
ceived the  bounties  of  the  Government.  Pay 
your  debts  before  you  talk  of  your  gratitude. 
Had  these  classes  of  your  citizens  looked  to  their 
pecuniary  interests  in  the  hour  of  peril,  instead 


of  devoting  their  lives  and  their  fortunes  to  the 
public  service,  and  the  public  good,  notwith- 
standing all  your  revolutionary  officers,  and  your 
revolutionary  armies,  you  would  yet  have  been 
British  subjects,  and  these  States  British  prov- 
inces. 

It  has  been  said  by  the  gentlemen  who  ad- 
vocate this  claim,  your  are  unable  to  pay  your 
militia,  and  unable  to  redeem  your  continental 
money.  Is  this  the  justice,  said  Mr.  S.,  of 
which  you  boast  ?  This  one-sided  justice ;  is 
this  to  characterize  the  justice  of  your  country, 
pay  your  favorites  a  second  time,  and  permit 
yourselves  to  slumber  over  the  rights  of  aU 
others,  because  you  cannot  spare  the  money 
to  pay  them,  from  your  thousand  projects? 
This  would  be  justice  with  a  vengeance. 

Mr.  Bobbins  said:  In  speaking  to  this  subject, 
I  shall  speak  only  to  the  legal  obligation,  if  any, 
of  the  United  States,  in  this  case.  For  though 
I  do  not  agree  with  the  honorable  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina,  (ray  friend,  if  he  will 
permit  me  to  call  him  so.)  that  appeals  in  this 
case  to  the  gratitude  and  magnanimity  of  the 
nation,  imply  the  absence  of  legal  obligation,  or 
the  apprehension  of  that  absence;  I  do  agree 
that  this  question  is  not  to  be  determined  on 
those  appeals,  nor  to  be  influenced  by  them,  any 
further  than  as  they  are  sustained  by  that  obli- 
gation. I  am  the  more  anxious  now  to  speak  to 
that  point,  as  it  lias  been  more  particularly 
challenged  by  the  learned  and  able  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina,  who  has  just  taken  his 
seat. 

The  legal  question  I  take  to  he  this — whether 
supposing  the  commutation  not  to  be  equal  to  the 
half  pay  for  life,  the  United  States  are  under  an 
obligation  to  make  good  the  difference ;  an  obli- 
gation either  legal  or  equitable ;  for  as  to  Govern- 
ment, there  is  no  difference  between  the  legal 
obligations  and  the  equitable;  both  have  the 
same  common  foundation  in  justice ;  their 
difference  is  only  a  difference  of  forms;  and 
these  forms  belong  to  courts,  not  to  Govern- 
ments. 

I  begin  this  inquiiy  by  saying,  that  the  act 
of  1780,  providing  half  pay  for  life  for  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Revolutionary  army,  who  should 
serve  to  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war, 
became  a  contract  with  those  officers  who  did 
serve  to  the  close  of  that  war.  The  proposition 
made  to  them  in  that  act,  was  a  conditional 
one ;  and  when  the  proposition  was  accepted, 
and  the  condition  was  performed  on  their  part 
it  became  a  contract  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  strictly  and  technically  so  speaking— a 
contract  with  those  officers,  not  as  a  body,  but 
with  each  individual  officer.  In  1783,  when 
the  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  and  ratified, 
these  contracts  were  perfected  and  perfect,  and 
became  from  that  moment  obligatory  upon  the 
United  States ;  and  are  still  obligatory,  unless 
they  have  been  rescinded  by  each  individual 
acting  for  himself.  For  several  parties  to  sever- 
al contracts,  cannot  rescind  those  contracts  for 
one  another;  nor  can  a  majority  of  all  those 
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parties  resciud  them  for  all.     The  idea  is  pre- 
posterous. 

If  these  contracts  have  been  rescinded,  it 
must  be,  I  repeat,  by  the  individual  assent  of 
each  officer  to  the  rescinding  act,  whatever  that 
act  may  be.  If  that  assent  has  been  given,  I 
agree  it  is  not  material  in  what  form  it  was  giv- 
en ;  nor  whether  by  words  or  by  acts ;  whether 
expressed  in  the  former,  or  implied  by  the  lat- 
ter: but  the  fact  of  the  assent,  and  of  the  indi- 
vidual assent,  is  material. 

Now  as  to  the  evidence  of  this  assent.  The 
votes  of  the  army  lines,  determined  by  majori- 
ties in  those  lines,  is  not  evidence  of  individual 
assent;  not  even  in  those  majorities;  for  it  is 
impossible  to  say  who  voted  in  those  majori- 
ties ;  and  who  did  not  vote  in  them ;  it  is  impos- 
sible, therefore,  to  bring  home  the  assent  to  any 
one  individual  in  particular.  And  there  is  no  pre- 
tence, to  say  that  these  votes  were  unanimous. 
Had  they  been  unanimous,  it  would  have 
amounted  to  the  requisite  proof,  as  to  each  indi- 
vidual ;  but  they  were  not  unanimous ;  and  the 
proof  is  that  the  votes  were  reported  to  Congress 
as  majorities  merely ;  a  majority  of  the  whole, 
certainly  is  not  the  whole ;  regarding,  then,  the 
votes  of  these  majorities  as  not  being  evidence 
of  individual  assent — what  evidence  of  individ- 
ual assent  remains  ? 

It  is  said  that  the  acts  of  these  officers  imply 
this  assent;  that  in  point  of  fact  they  did 
accept  of  the  commutation  notes,  given  as  a 
substitute  for  half  pay,  and  did  receive  them  in 
lieu  of  half  pay ;  that  this  implied  assent,  and 
■was  individually  given.  All  this  is  very  true, 
and  would  be  quite  conclusive  against  the  offi- 
cer, if  this  assent  was  voluntary.  Here  is  the 
turning  point  of  the  whole  case.  If  this  assent 
was  voluntary,  it  was  conclusive  against  the 
officer;  but  if  it  was  compulsory,  it  was  not 
conclusive.    How  was  the  fact? 

If  this  alternative  had  been  presented  to  the 
officer — ^here,  take  these  commutation  notes,  or 
take  your  half  pay  for  life ;  and  he  had  taken 
the  commutation  notes,  the  acceptance  would 
have  been  conclusive  upon  him,  because  then 
it  would  have  been  voluntary.  But  this  alter- 
native was  not  presented  to  him.  The  alterna- 
tive presented  to  him  was  this — ^here,  take  these 
commutation  notes,  or  take  nothing — ^yes,  or 
take  nothing.  That  this  was  the  alternative  is 
evident ;  first,  because  Congress  supposed,  and 
acted  upon  the  idea,  that  these  officers  had 
agreed  to  accept  the  commutation  in  lieu  of  the 
half  pay ;  and  were  to  be  held  precluded.  Then 
in  consequence  of  this  supposition,  because  Con- 
gress had  made  and  contemplated  making  no 
provision,  either  immediate  or  prospective,  for 
satisfying  these  life  annuities,  in  case  the  commu- 
tation notes  should  be  refused,  by  these  officers, 
or  by  any  of  them.  The  alternative  presented, 
then,  unquestionably  was  this — either  take  these 
notes,  or  take  nothing.  And  surely  an  aocept- 
tance  thus  constrained,  thus  compelled,  was 
not,  and  could  not  be  called  voluntary.  A 
constrained   acceptance   a   voluntary   accept- 


ance! Why,  it  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
You  might  as  well  say  that  a  release  of  a  pri- 
vate debt  for  half  its  amount,  was  a  voluntary 
release,  and  a  binding  disclj  arge.  Ko :  as  in  that 
case,  the  debt  would  still  be  a  subsisting  debt, 
at  least  for  the  unsatisfied  balance ;  so  this  obli- 
gation is  still  a  subsisting  obligation,  unless  the 
commutation  was  a  fair  equivalent  for  the  half 
pay.  This  question  then  arises — whether  it  was 
a  fair  equivalent;  and  if  so,  whether  this  equiva- 
lent has  been  paid  up  according  to  the  terms  of 
this  con  tract.  But  upon  these  questions  I  do  not 
propose  no  w  to  speak.  Both  have  been  so  clear- 
ly explained  by  the  honorable  gentleman  who 
made  the  report,  and  by  others  in  this  debate, 
that  if  I  made  the  attempt,  I  could  not  hope  to 
shed  upon  them  any  additional  light.  I  could 
but  repeat  what  they  have  stated,  and  I  fear  I 
should  but  weaken  what  I  repeated. 

Mr.  Chandlee  said  he  was  no  lawyer,  and  did 
not  understand  the  nature  of  contracts.  But  he 
gathered  from  what  had  been  said,  that  if  any 
original  contract  was  changed  by  the  consent 
of  the  parties,  it  was  still  binding.  It  appears 
that  a  majority  of  the  officers  did  accept  the 
terms  of  the  commutation,  and  that  majority,  in 
his  opinion,  swept  away  the  original  contract. 
And  he  looked  upon  the  acceptance  of  the  com- 
mutation certificates  as  a  proof  positive  of  their 
acquiescence  in  the  terms  proposed. — Otherwise, 
said  Mr.  C,  I  consider  it  binding  on  the  claimants 
to  show  evidence  that  they  did  not  vote  for  the 
commutation  law.  If  that  could  be  shown,  the 
case  would  have  been  made  out. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Maryland.  I  remarked  on  a  for- 
mer occasion  that  the  Southern  lines  never  did 
vote.  General  Greene  never  propounded  the 
question  to  the  officers  under  him — and  when 
they  returned  home  they  were  forced  to  accept 
the  certificates. 

!Mlr.  'WooDBXjET  observed,  that  there  never 
was  any  proof  of  the  acceptance  of  the  law  by 
the  officers,  with  the  exception  of  the  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  But,  was  it  not 
evident  that  those  who  did  not  vote  for  the  bill 
were  those  who  were  under  thirty  years  of  age? 
They  were  those  alone  who  were  to  be  injured 
by  it.  Besides,  it  is  well  known  that  the  senior 
officers  had  allowed  the  younger  officers  to  go 
home  on  furlough,  consequently  they  were  not 
present  when  the  vote  was  taken  in  their  re- 
spective lines. 


Feidat,  February  1. 
Surviving  Officers  of  the  Reoolution. 

A_  bill  to  provide  for  the  relief  of  certain 
surviving  officers  of  the  Revolutionary  army, 
was  taken  up. 

Mr.  Maoon  rose,  and,  after  some  general  re- 
marks, pronounced  a  high  encomium  on  the 
military  services  of  tlie  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land, (Mr.  Smith.)  As  to  the  claims  of  these 
officers,  we  all  know  the  straits  to  which  the 
Government  was  put  to  get  along,  at  that 
time ;  and  that  the  Old  Congress  was  so  hard 
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run  that  they  tried  to  get  lands  to  pay  their 
debts  with.  And,  before  the  constitution  was 
adopted,  the  State  of  Virginia  surrendered  her 
lands  to  the  United  States ;  whether  wisely  or 
not,  I  don't  pretend  to  say.  The  Government 
wanted  these  lands  to  raise  funds  to  pay  oif 
their  obligations.  The  States  could  not  help 
them.  A  great  portion  of  the  country  had 
been  so  destroyed  that  it  was  as  much  as  the 
people  could  do  to  live.  Almost  every  man 
had  been  burnt  out  at  the  end  of  the  war ;  and 
that  family  which  had  a  cow  left,  was  consid- 
ered fortunate.  Well,  sir,  you  now  call  on 
these  people,  or  their  descendants,  to  help  these 
oflSoers  whose  families  were  better  off  during 
the  time  of  danger. 

Sir,  had  I  a  talent  for  description,  I  would 
display  to  you  a  picture  of  those  times,  which 
would  shake  the  stoutest  heart.  I  would  show 
you  the  wretched  women,  (whose  husbands 
were  defending  the  country  in  the  militia 
ranks,)  with  their  hungry,  barefoot,  almost 
naked  children  hanging  round  them,  contem- 
plating the  burning  ruins  of  their  homes — 
without  a  shelter,  and  without  a  morsel  to  sup- 
ply the  wants  of  their  weeping  babes.  These 
things  have  passed  away ;  and  thousands  of 
instances  like  this  are  not  now  remembered. 
The  Old  Congress  had  the  most  difficult  task  to 
settle  the  accounts  of  the  States.  His  own 
State  paid  millions,  besides  the  vast  amount  of 
private  losses.  The  people  entered  into  the 
contest  with  the  utmost  spirit,  and  followed  the 
enemy  with  as  much  avidity  as  ever  Col.  Boone 
followed  an  Indian  in  his  life.  There  was  a 
continual  skirmishing  kept  up ;  and,  on  the 
British  side,  when  the  Americans  were  taken 
or  surprised,  it  was  whipping,  hanging,  and 
burning.  When  the  paper  money  run  out, 
what  was  to  be  done  ?  It  could  well  be  recol- 
lected what  was  the  state  of  the  country  after 
the  battle  of  Guilford.  The  paper  money  had 
run  out,  and  there  was  no  specie.  Congress 
then  took  up  a  new  plan,  and  the  Continental 
bills  run  down  to  one-eighth  of  their  nominal 
value,  which  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
very  well  knows.  In  my  State  there  was  but 
little  Continental  money.  The  State  struck 
some  paper  of  its  own,  which  sold  at  10  per 
cent.,  and,  when  the  confiscated  property  was 
sold,  the  notes  were  redeemed.  This  was  not 
done  by  any  other  State ;  and  many  of  the 
States  paid  the  interest  on  the  Continental  cer- 
tificates. The  last  cow  and  the  last  horse  went 
to  keep  up  the  contest;  and  perhaps  nothing 
was  less  thought  of  than  individual  interest. 
There  were  no  better  troops  in  the  war  than 
the  Unes  of  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  Dela- 
ware ;  but  it  was  no  safer  for  the  inhabitants 
to  be  with  them,  than  with  the  enemy.  The 
regular  troops  were,  he  knew,  very  much  dis- 
tressed ;  but  were  they  more  so  than  the  mi- 
litia ?  They  were  all  paid  alike  with  the  Con- 
tinental certificates.  Everybody  was  compelled 
to  make  sacrifices ;  and  it  was  worse  for  the 
people  to  get  along  than  settling  a  new  coun- 
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try.  The  contributions  had  been  so  closely 
levied,  and  the  ravages  so  great,  that,  where 
the  two  armies  had  been,  there  was  no  pro- 
visions, and  few  houses.  The  Continental 
money  was  the  only  currency  in  the  country. 

Gen.  Hamilton  was  a  man  who  undertook 
few  things  that  he  did  not  understand ;  and  he 
took  great  pains  to  get  this  commutation  done 
for  the  oflicers.  It  could  hardly  be  supposed 
that  he  would  do  what  would  be  injurious  to 
hiifellow-officers.  The  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee had  mentioned  the  climates  of  Carlisle 
and  Montpelier  as  standards.  They  are  both 
healthy  places.  But  do  they  suppose  that  they 
will  apply  to  this  country  ?  Col.  Hamilton  was 
sufiiciently  acquainted  with  the  matter,  and 
knew  the  rates  of  annuities,  and  he  fixed  upon 
five  years.  The  commutation  was,  no  doubt,  a 
matter  of  gratification  to  the  officers  at  the 
time.  But  it  was  maintained  by  the  gentleman 
over  the  way,  and  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  that  every  individual  among  the  ofScers 
did  not  assent  to  it.  But  it  was  decided  by  the 
majority  of  the  lines,  and  that  was  sufiicient. 
The  same  principle  applied  on  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution.  That  was  done  by  the  vote 
of  nine  States.  It  was  then  argued  that  it 
must  be  done  by  the  vote  of  the  whole ;  but 
the  majority  ruled.  And  so  it  ought  to  in  this 
case.  It  is  said  that  the  elder  officers  made  a 
good  bargain,  while  the  younger  ones  suffered. 
But  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  senior  officers 
would  make  a  good  bargain  for  themselves,  and 
a  bad  one  for  their  juniors?  Nothing  has  the 
effect  to  produce  mutual  attachment  more  than 
mutual  suffering ;  and  these  men  had  suffered 
together.  Would  General  Wayne  or  General 
Smallwood,  who  began  the  revolution,  and 
went  through  it,  have  done  so  ?  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it.  I  say,  sir,  that,  with  regard  to  this 
bill,  no  man  has  any  claim  upon  the  Govern- 
ment for  more  than  he  received :  neither  these 
officers  nor  the  militia.  But,  should  I  admit 
their  claim,  and  allow  that  it  was,  as  the  gen- 
tleman tells  us,  founded  on  equity,  will  it  be 
urged  that  a  man's  claims  of  this  kind  don't 
descend  to  his  heirs?  Does  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  think  so?  But  every  thing 
was  now  diiferent.  Every  thing  was  turned 
upside  down.  It  was  once  supposed  that 
when  a  man  died  he  paid  his  last  debt,  and 
settled  his  accounts  with  the  world.  But  it  is 
not  so  now. 

The  history  of  the  revolution,  as  to  the  par- 
tisan warfare  in  the  Southern  country,  had 
never  given  any  idea  of  the  truth.  The  mem- 
ory of  Sumter  and  Marion  was  held  in  high 
esteem ;  but  half  that  they  did  was  never  told, 
except  by  some  old  people  to  the  children  of 
the  present  day.  But  history  don't  stoop  to 
the  militia.  The  battle  of  the  Cowpens  is 
almost  the  only  action  that  figures  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  war  in  the  South.  But  I  have  a 
gentleman  in  my  eye  who  did  as  gallant  a  thing 
in  the  militia  as  was  ever  done  by  regular 
troops.    Nobody  had  a  greater  respect  for  the 
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regulars  and  militia  who  fought  at  the  Cow- 
pens  :  but  there  was  another  action  performed 
by — [The  name  of  the  offlccr  escaped  the  Ke- 
porter,  (he  thinks  it  was  Ool.  Tazewell,)  as  also 
the  location  of  this  battle.  Mr.  M.,  at  this 
point  of  his  remarks,  directed  his  speech  to  an- 
other part  of  the  Chamber,  and  was,  conse- 
quently, not  heard.] — That,  he  considered,  the 
most  important  event  of  the  war.  There  were 
among  the  humbler  ofiBcers  many  striking  ex- 
amples of  bravery  and  patriotism.  There 
were  many  others  who  sacrificed  vast  fortunes 
in  supporting  the  cause  of  the  revolution.  In 
the  State  of  New  York  there  were  some  strik- 
ing instances  of  the  kind.  Governor  Clinton 
was  more  honored  by  his  actions  than  by  the 
Vice  Presidency ;  and  his  stubborn  whiggery 
gave  him  the  strongest  hold  on  the  affections  of 
the  people. 

It  was  impossible  to  go  into  the  revolution- 
ary war  and  make  selections  of  individuals,  or 
do  justice  to  any  one  set  of  men.  It  was 
utterly  impossible.  He  recollected  when  Mr. 
Monroe's  bill  was  introduced  in  the  other 
House,  only  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  was 
asked  for.  The  sum  has  gone  on  increasing — 
and  it  only  shows  that  this  thing  is  like  putting 
your  hand  to  the  plough — you  never  can  get 
off  again.  You  take  one  step,  and  you  must 
go  on.  It  is  an  unpleasant  thing  to  oppose  any 
measure  which  the  Senate  thinks  founded  in 
justice — ^but  it  was  his  honest  opinion  that  this 
bill  ought  not  to  pass.  He  should  be  sorry  to 
hurt  the  feelings  of  any  one.  The  bill  would 
have  suited  him  better,  had  it  pointed  out  how 
much  each  grade  of  officers  was  to  receive. 
He  should  then  have  liked  it  better,  although, 
even  in  that  form,  he  should  not  have  voted 
for  it.  The  sum  now  put  in  was  in  the  lump ; 
and  he  did  not  know  how  it  was  to  be  divided. 
As  to  the  sufferings  of  these  officers,  other 
classes  of  people-  had  suffered  equally.  He 
knew  instances  where  individuals  had  had  their 
houses  burnt  over  twice. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  said,  the 
other  day,  a  great  deal  about  the  glory  and 
honor  of  the  country.  But  I  like  some  other 
things  much  better.  For,  sir,  when  I  hear  of 
glory  and  honor,  I  always  think  of  war  and 
bloodshed.  The  happiness  of  the  people  seems 
to  me  much  better,  and  I  should  be  more 
pleased  to  see  the  duty  on  salt  taken  off,  than 
increased  by  a  war,  in  which  the  country  was 
to  gain  honor  and  glory.  But  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  don't  want  to  see  it  lessened. 

[Mr.  M.  here  made  an  allusion  to  John  Han- 
cook  and  Samuel  Adams,  which  was  not  heard 
by  the  Reporter.] 

We  are  told  by  the  gentlemen  over  the  way, 
(Messrs.  Woodbuet,  Beeeien,  and  Haeeison,) 
that  it  is  a  debt,  which  this  bill  is  to  pay.  But 
I  should  like  to  know  how,  under  that  argu- 
ment, they  can  bring  forward  their  claim,  with 
a  receipt  in  full  staring  it  in  the  face.  And  I 
ask  whether  this  bill  is  any  more  a  fulfilment 
of  the  contract  than  the  commutation  act? 


Do  you  propose  to  pay  the  full  amount  of  tho 
half  pay  1  No,  you  give  them  the  old  certifi- 
cates, with  interest.  Fashions  are  continually 
changing.  The  time  is  within  my  memory 
when  we  were  a  free,  content,  and  happy  peo- 
ple. We  go  now  for  glory  and  honor,  as  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  observes.  We  are 
told  continually  that  thig  is  a  great  and  grow- 
ing people.  I  think  we  are  growing  rather  too 
fast.  The  poverty  of  the  people  is  never  taken 
into  consideration.  We  count  the  numbers 
only.  I  ask,  if  this  was  a  claim,  why  it  did  not 
go  to  the  Committee  on  Claims  ?  What  need 
was  there  for  a  Select  Committee  ?  It  was,  I 
suppose,  to  give  force  to  the  application.  The 
real  reason  why  the  commutation  act  was 
passed,  was  that  pensions  were  thought  dis- 
graceful. This  induced  the  officers  to  consent 
to  commute  their  half  pay.  He  thought  the 
principle  of  this  bill  no  better  than  that  pro- 
posed in  the  time  of  Mr.  Monroe. 

[Mr.  BEEEiEif  here  handed  Mr.  Macon  a 
paper — on  which  Mr.  M.  made  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  being  in  error — but  in  what  respect, 
the  Reporter  could  not  hear.] 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  has  said  that 
it  is  a  reproach  upon  the  country  that  this  debt 
has  not  been  paid  before.  I  should  like  to 
know  who  caused  this  reproach.  If  we  had 
the  wealth  of  all  the  world,  we  could  not  get 
rid  of  it.  Do  all  you  can,  you  cannot  satisfy 
all  the  claims.  You  may  live  to  be  as  old  as 
Methuselah,  and  you  could  not  do  it.  Some 
gentlemen  think  it  could  be  done  with  a  few 
millions.  But  we  have  enough  to  do  to  take 
care  of  ourselves.  The  gentleman  also  said 
that  the  commutation  was  inadequate — and,  in 
the  same  breath,  he  praised  the  Old  Congress, 
who  framed  it,  in  the  highest  manner. 

I'll  say  no  more  on  that  point.  We've  been 
told  about  Shylock  doings,  &o.  What  the  re- 
mark applies  to,  I  don't  know.  I  beheve  I 
have  said  enough  to  show  that  it  can't  apply  to 
the  Old  Congress.  I  don't  know  but  it  may 
refer  to  those  who  vote  against  this  bill.  It 
must  apply  to  somebody.  Really,  he  did  not 
see  how  this  country  could  have  been  more 
lavish  in  expenditures.  But  every  means  must 
be  taken  to  increase  them.  We  must  fund  the 
public  debt,  and  divide  five  millions  among  the 
States.  Next  to  the  army  which  achieved  our 
independence,  those  men  will  deserve  the 
thanks  of  the  nation,  who  shall  wipe  the  pub- 
lic debt  from  the  records  of  the  country.  It 
had  been  said  that  one-third  was  lost  by  the 
funding  system.  I  never  heard  that  fact :  for, 
as  soon  as  the  funding  system  began,  there 
were  riders  from  Philadelphia,  and  New  York, 
and  the  eastward,  scattered  all  over  the  coun- 
try as  thick  as  ever  tin  peddlers  w«re,  gathering 
up  the  paper — which  gave  a  spring  to  the  busi- 
ness, rather  than  otherwise.  There  were  no 
post  roads  then,  but  people  could  travel,  when 
their  interests  were  concerned,  without  them. 
Will  any  gentleman  lay  his  hand  on  his  heart, 
and  say  that  he  thinks  there  was  any  unfair- 
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ness  in  the  funding  system  ?  If  gentlemen  will 
examine  the  funding  system,  they  will  find  that 
there  was  a  plan  to  make  speculators  disgorge 
their  ill-gotten  wealth. 

I  look  upon  the  object  of  this  bill  to  be  to 
take  so  much  money  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
descendants  of  the  soldiers,  to  pay  to  these  in- 
dividuals. AVe  are  more  disposed  to  help  peo- 
ple whom  we  know,  than  whom  we  don't 
know.  We  feel  more  for  our  neighbors  than 
for  indifferent  persons.  We  associate  with  the 
officers,  and  we  sympathize  with  them.  But 
we  know  nothing  of  the  soldiers.  As  to  the 
statement  that  the  Maryland  line  did  not  agree 
to  the  commutation,  he  believed  they  accepted 
it,  and  that  was  agreement  enough.  He  had 
heard  much  of  suffering  women.  If  their  hus- 
bands did  not  provide  for  them,  he  knew  that 
they  had  a  hard  struggle.  Women  have  no  po- 
litical rights,  and  are  necessarily  passive  suffer- 
ers. There  were  no  petitions  from  women, 
and  no  committee  appointed  on  their  claims. 
They  sat  at  home  and  exercised  the  virtues  of 
patience  and  industry.  I  am  not  for  glory  and 
honor.  I  go  on  a  different  principle.  I  do 
right  if  I  can ;  and,  if  I  do  wrong,  my  people 
will  tell  me  of  it.  I  wish  that  equal  justice 
should  be  done — not  give  one  a  silver  spoon, 
and  the  other  a  horn  one.  It  was  curious  to 
look  at  the  two  Houses — one  debating  on  econ- 
omy, and  the  other  opening  roads  and  canals  in 
every  direction. 


TnuESDAY,  February  7. 
Captors  of  the  Philadelpliia. 

The  bill  for  the  relief  of  Susan  Decatur  and 
others  was  taken  up,  and  the  question  being  on 
filling  the  first  blank  in  the  bill  with  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars — 

Mr.  Hatne  (Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Naval  Affairs)  said,  that,  so  deep  was  his  con- 
viction of  the  justice  of  the  claim  under  con- 
sideration, that  he  could  not  believe  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  do  more  than  present  a 
clear  statement  of  the  facts,  and  to  explain  the 
grounds  on  which  the  committee  had  proceeded 
in  reporting  this  bill.  In  doing  this,  said  Mr, 
H.,  I  shall  avail  myself  of  the  report,  which, 
under  the  direction  of  the  committee,  has  been 
submitted  to  the  Senate ;  to  which  I  will  add 
such  observations  as  may  be  necessary  to  give 
the  Senate  a  full  view  of  the  whole  subject. 
The  claim  which  it  is  the  object  of  this  bill  to 
satisfy,  is  founded  on  the  recapture  and  de- 
struction of  the  frigate  Philadelphia  in  the  har- 
bor of  Tripoli,  in  the  year  1804.  I  do  not 
think  it  necessary,  Mr.  President,  to  go  back  to 
the  causes  which  led  to  the  Tripolitan  war.  It 
is  well  known  that  depredations  on  our  com- 
merce in  the  Mediterranean,  the  demand  of 
tribute,  and  the  capture  of  American  citizens, 
for  whose  release  a  ransom  was  always  de- 
manded, sometimes  amounting  to  $3,000  a 
man,  compelled  the  United  States  at  length  to 
appeal  to  arms  for  the  redi'ess  of  these  griev- 


ances. As  soon  as  the  war  with  Tripoli  com- 
menced. Commodore  Preble  was  despatched 
with  a  small  squadron  to  the  Mediterranean  to 
prosecute  hostilities ;  and  not  long  after  the 
arrival  of  his  squadron  on  the  Barbary  coast, 
the  frigate  PhUadelphia,  of  44  guns,  then  com- 
manded by  Commodore  Bainbridge,  was  strand- 
ed on  rocks,  in  a  situation  which  rendered  re- 
sistance impossible,  led  to  her  capture  by  the 
enemy,  and  the  imprisonment  of  her  oiiicers 
artd  crew,  amounting  to  between  three  and 
four  hundred  men,  in  one  of  the  dungeons  of 
Tripoli.  On  the  flood  tide  the  frigate  was  got 
off,  and  being  taken  into  the  Tripolitan  service, 
was  moored  in  the  harbor  of  Tripoli,  "  within 
pistol  shot  of  the  whole  of  the  Tripolitan  ma- 
rine, mounting  altogether  upwai-ds  of  100 
pieces  of  heavy  cannon,  and  within  the  imme- 
diate protection  of  formidable  land  batteries 
consisting  of  115  pieces  of  heavy  artillery." 
It  is  stated  that  "  besides  this  force,  there  were 
encamped  at  the  time,  in  the  city  and  its  vicin- 
ity, twenty  thousand  troops,  and  that  upwards 
of  1,000  seamen  were  attached  to  the  fleet  in 
the  harbor."  In  this  situation,  sir,  and  while 
the  force  of  Commodore  Preble,  originally 
small,  was,  by  the  loss  of  the  Philadelphia,  so 
much  reduced  as  to  prevent  his  carrying  on  his 
operations  against  the  enemy  with  any  pros- 
pect of  success,  Stephen  Decatur,  then  a  very 
young  man,  and  a  junior  lieutenant  in  the  fleet, 
conceived  the  idea  of  entering  the  harbor  of 
Tripoli  in  the  night,  with  the  small  schooner 
Enterprise,  of  12  guns  and  about  70  men,  which 
he  then  commanded,  and  of  boarding  and  re- 
capturing the  frigate.  That  this  scheme  origi- 
nated with  Decatur  is  asserted  by  the  commit- 
tee in  their  report ;  but,  as  this  fact  has  been 
questioned,  I  shall  proceed  to  establish  it  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  if  the  evidence 
before  us  is  to  be  relied  on.  It  is  due  to  the 
memory  of  one  of  the  most  gallant  officers  that 
ever  adorned  the  naval  service  of  this  or  any 
other  country,  that  the  truth  should  be  put  be- 
yond all  question ;  and  I  know  that  this  act  of 
justice  to  her  lamented  husband  will  be  more 
grateful  to  the  feelings  of  the  petitioner,  than 
any  pecuniary  grant  you  cpuld  possibly  make. 
I  will  now  refer  the  Senate  to  the  statements 
of  Commodore  Charles  Stewart,  who  served 
under  Commodore  Preble,  and  who,  in  com- 
mand of  the  Syren,  accompanied  Decatur  in 
his  expedition  against  the  Philadelphia. 

Commodore  Stewart,  in  a  letter  dated  De- 
cember 12th,  1826,  addressed  to  Mrs.  Decatur, 
says: 

"  You  state  that  your  late  husband  has  given  you 
to  understand  that  the  project  of  burning  that  frig- 
ate at  her  moorings,  and  thereby  remove  a  serious 
impediment  to  the  future  operations  of  the  squadron 
against  Tripoli,  originated  with  him.  This  under- 
standing was  perfectly  correct — it  did  originate  with 
your  late  husband,  and  he  first  volunteered  himself 
to  carry  it  into  effect,  and  asked  the  permission  of 
Commodore  Prtble,  off  Tripoli,  (on  first  discovering 
the  frigate  was  lost  to  the  squadron,)  to  effect  it  with 
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the  schooner  Enterpri-se,  then  under  his  command. 
Tlio  Commiindor-in-Chief  thought  it  too  hazardous 
to  be  effected  in  that  way,  but  promised  your  late 
husband  that  tlie  object  should  be  carried  into  ef- 
fect on  a  proper  occasion,  and  that  he  should  be  the 
executive  officer  when  it  was  done." 

In  another  letter,  dated  January  5th,  1827, 
Commodore  Stewart  says : 

"The  squadron  under  the  command  of  Commo- 
dore Preble  had  been  detained  some  time,  as  they 
severally  arrived  at  Gibraltar,  (with  the  exception  of 
the  frigate  Philadelphia  and  the  schooner  Vixen,)  to 
counteract  the  hostile  designs  of  the  Emperor  of 
Morocco.  As  soon  as  the  Commodore  had  accom- 
plished his  objects  in  that  quarter,  he  proceeded  off 
Tripoli,  in  the  Constitution,  accompanied  by  the 
schooner  Enterprise,  commanded  by  your  husband. 
On  arriving  off  Tripoli,  where  the  Commodore  ex- 
pected to  find  the  frigate  Philadelphia  and  schooner 
Vixen,  blockading  that  port,  he  discovered  that 
frigate  at  moorings  in  the  harbor.  It  was  at  this 
time  your  late  husband  proposed  to  destroy  the 
frigate,  with  the  Enterprise,  under  hia  command — 
and  at  this  time,  as  I  stated  in  my  former  letter  to 
you,  Commodore  Preble  assured  your  husband  that 
the  frigate  should  be  destroyed,  and  that  he  should 
be  the  executive  officer  when  done,  for  his  having 
so  handsomely  volunteered  his  efforts  to  effect  it 
"with  the  schooner  Enterprise.  I  give  you  these  facts 
as  I  received  them  from  Commodore  Preble  and 
your  husband,  at  the  time,  as  well  as  from  several 
officers  then  on  board  the  Constitution.  Some  time 
after  this  I  arrived  at  Syracuse,  in  the  Syren  brig, 
from  Algiers,  and  offered  my  services  for  the  expe- 
dition, which  were  accepted  by  Commodore  Preble. 

"Some  time  after  this,  when  the  expedition  was  a 
subject  of  conversation  in  the  cabin  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, (which  was  frequently  the  case,  from  the  ex- 
treme urgency  on  our  part  to  have  it  effected  im- 
mediately, and  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the 
Commodore  to  have  it  executed  at  so  perilous  a 
season  of  the  year,  and  his  reluctance  to  put  any 
thing  to  hazard  in  a  force  originally  so  small,  but 
then  much  reduced  by  the  frigate  and  her  crew,) 
that  letters  were  received  from  Capt.  Bainbridge,  at 
Tripoli,  I  think  by  way  of  Malta,  which  were  partly 
written  in  lemon  juice,  and  which  the  Commodore 
read  to  us,  after  rendering  it  legible  before  the  fire. 
In  this  letter  the  practicability  of  destroying  the 
frigate  was  strongly  urged  by  Captain  Bainbridge, 
and  the  mode  he  pointed  out  was  by  a  surprise. 
This  despatch  fully  confirmed  all  our  ideas  and  i)re- 
vious  conversations  on  that  subject,  decided  the 
Commodore  at  once  to  carry  it  into  effect — which 
was  done  soon  after,  in  a  manner  set  forth  in  his  re- 
ports, on  that  subject,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy." 

,  In  support  of  this  statement,  we  have  the 
evidence  of  the  late  Captain  Spence,  and  of 
Commodores  Ohaiincey,  Eidgely,  Crane,  and 
Rodgers.     Capt.  Spence  says : 

"  The  destruction  of  the  frigate  Philadelphia  is 
associated  with  the  name  of  '  Decatur  only,'  and  I 
had  always  supposed  him  to  bo  the  projector  of  the 
enterprise,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  having  been 
entrusted  with  its  execution.  There  could  be  no 
other  good  reason  assigned  for  the  preference  given 
kini,  in  the  presence  of  older  officers.  I  am  under 
the  impression  that  Commodore  Decatur  was  the 


first  to  suggest  the  re-capture  of  the  frigate  Phila- 
delphia. " 

Commodore  Chauncey  says : 

"  I  state  that  I  was  not  in  the  Mediterranean  when 
the  Philadelphia  was  destroyed,  but  I  joined  the 
squadron  soon  after,  and  it  was  generally  under- 
stood among  the  officers  that  the  plan  for  her  de- 
struction originated  with  Decatur;  and  that  the  ex- 
ecution of  it  was,  in  consequence,  entrusted  to  his 
management.  I  acted  under  this  impression  when 
I  urged  on  the  then  Secretary  of  the  Navy  the  pro- 
priety of  promoting  the  gallant  Decatur  to  the  rank 
of  Post  Captain." 

Captain  Ridgely  says : 

"  I  have  a  most  distinct  recollection  of  all  the 
circumstances  attending  the  preparation  for  burning 
the  Philadelphia,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  the  whole  originated  with  Commodore  Decatur 
— it  was  he  who  suggested  to  the  late  Commodore 
Preble  the  possibility  of  the  enterprise." 

Captain  Crane  says : 

"  My  recollections  arc  very  distinct  relative  to  the 
recapture  of  the  frigate  Philadelphia.  It  has  always 
been  my  belief  that  Commodore  Decatur  planned, 
as  well  as  executed  the  enterprise." 

Commodore  Eodgers  says : 

"  I  had  always  supposed  the  plan  by  which  the 
frigate  Philadelphia  was  destroyed  was  projected  by 
Commodore  Decatur." 

In  claiming  for  Decatur  the  merit  of  sug- 
gesting the  daring  scheme  which  he  afterwards 
so  nobly  carried  into  effect,  it  is  not  my  inten- 
tion in  the  smallest  degree  to  detract  from  the 
merit  of  Commodore  Preble,  who  incurred  the 
heavy  responsibility  of  sanctioning  the  enter- 
prise. The  commander  of  the  squadron,  in 
determining  to  commit  to  Decatur  the  conduct 
of  the  expedition,  was  not  unmindful  of  the 
extreme  hazard  of  the  undertaking.  He  well 
knew  that  its  success  would  entirely  depend  on 
the  celerity,  secrecy,  and  gallantry  of  its  exe- 
cution ;  and,  conceiving  that  any  attempt  to 
bring  out  the  frigate  must  be  attended  with  ex- 
traordinary hazard  to  the  captors,  and  possibly 
expose  the  vessel  to  the  risk  of  being  re-cap- 
tured— and  believing  that  the  destructiou  of 
the  Philadelphia  would  sufficiently  restore  the 
balance  of  power  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  his 
operations  against  Tripoli,  successfully — and 
being,  perhaps,  moreover,  of  opinion  that  the 
destruction  of  the  frigate,  under  the  very  eyes 
of  the  Turks,  was  calculated  to  make  a  deeper 
and  more  lasting  impression  on  their  forces, 
even  than  her  re-capture,  he  resolved  that  she 
should  be  destroyed ;  and,  therefore,  issued 
peremptory  orders,  "  that,  in  case  of  success, 
Decatur  should  be  sure  to  set  fire  to  the  gun- 
room, berths,  cock-pit,  store-room  forward, 
berths  on  the  berth-deck,"  and  then,  after 
"blowing  out  her  bottom,"  to  abandon  her. 
In  looking  at  these  orders  of  Commodore  Pre- 
ble, I  have  been  forcibly  struck  with  their  re- 
markable tone.  In  every  part  of  them  he  uses 
a  language  ^l  hich  one  here  might  be  supposed 
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to  use  to  another,  by  whom  all  dangers  and 
difficulties  were  to  be  trampled  on  as  nothing. 
"With  the  utmost  precision,  he  instructs  Decatur 
to  proceed  to  the  harbor  of  Tripoli,  to  enter  it 
in  the  night,  to  board  the  "  Philadelphia,"  to 
carry  every  thing  by  the  sword,  and,  having 
caused  her  entire  destruction,  to  return  and 
report  to  him !  As  if  the  execution  of  such  an 
order,  by  a  lieutenant  and  seventy  men,  in  a 
small  ketch,  under  the  fire  of  several  hundred 
pieces  of  cannon,  was  a  matter  of  course ! 
The  real  state  of  the  Commodore's  feelings, 
however,  peep  out  in  the  conclusion,  when,  in 
spite  of  his  tone  of  confidence,  he  commends 
the  little  band  to  the  protection  of  Heaven, 
and  "May  God  prosper  you  in  the  enterprise!  " 
But,  to  return  to  the  expedition.  Decatur 
sailed  from  Syracuse,  where  the  American 
squadron  then  lay,  on  the  3d  of  February,  in  a 
small  ketch,  of  sixty  tons,  called  the  Intrepid, 
with  about  seventy  officers  and  men,  all  volun- 
teers, accompanied  by  tlie  schooner  Syren, 
commanded  by  Lieutenant  (now  Commodore) 
Stewart,  to  whom  was  assigned  the  duty  of 
supporting  him  with  the  boats  of  the  Syren, 
and  covering  his  retreat.  After  sevei-al  days  of 
very  tempestuous  weather,  he  arrived  off  the 
harbor  of  Tripoli,  and,  on  the  night  of  the 
16th,  proceeded  into  the  harbor,  ran  up  along- 
side of  the  Philadelphia,  (moored  as  I  have  de- 
scribed,) boarded,  and  carried  her,  after  a  short 
but  severe  conflict,  on  the  decks  of  the  frigate, 
in  which  upwards  of  twenty  Tui'ks  were  killed 
on  the  spot,  and  the  rest  driven  below  or  over- 
board. At  this  critical  period.  Lieutenant  De- 
catur found  himself  in  quiet  possession  of  his 
prize — not  a  gun  had  been  fired — the  alarm 
had  not  yet  been  spread,  and  it  was  the  opinion 
of  the  pilot  who  conducted  the  expedition,  as 
well  as  of  several  naval  officers,  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances,  and  (the  committee 
have  been  assured)  of  Decatur  himself,  that  the 
vessel  might  have  been  brought  out  of  the 
harbor  in  safety ;  and,  if  that  had  been  accom- 
plished, the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Intrepid 
would,  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  have  been  en- 
titled to  the  full  value  of  the  frigate,  certainly 
equal  to  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars. But  the  peremptory  orders  of  his  com- 
manding officer,  prevented  the  attempt ;  and 
having  deliberately  set  fire  to  the  vessel,  in  the 
very  manner  pointed  out  in  his  orders,  and, 
having  remained  on  board  until  the  flames 
"  burst  out  of  the  port-holes,  and  had  reached 
the  rigging  and  the  tops,"  he  finally  abandoned 
her,  bringing  off  the  whole  of  his  crew,  under 
a  heavy  fire  from  the  batteries  and  the  ship- 
ping, without  the  loss  of  a  single  man ! 

To  attempt,  Mr.  President,  a  eulogy  of  an 
exploit  like  this,  would  be  a  vain  and  fruitless 
effort.  I  must  borrow  the  language  of  others. 
A  gallant  officer,  now  no  more,  assures  us  that 
it  acquired  for  Decatur  the  meritorious  appel- 
lation of  "  the  terror  of  the  foe."  In  the  lan- 
guage of  your  committee,  it  was  an  achievement, 
the  "  gallantry  of  which  has  very  seldom  been 


equalled,  and  never  surpassed,  in  the  naval  his- 
tory of  the  world."  And,  in  the  official  de- 
spatches of  Commodore  Preble,  it  is  declared 
that  "  its  merit  can  hardly  be  sufficiently  esti- 
mated— it  is  above  all  praise."  To  this,  sir, 
there  is  nothing  to  be  added. 

But,  sir,  I  must  be  permitted  to  dwell,  for  a 
moment,  on  the  consequences  of  this  victory, 
and  the  benefits  which  the  country  has  derived 
from  it.  The  Tripolitan  war  of  1804  has 
always  been  considered  as  having  contributed 
largely  in  laying  the  foundation  of  the  naval 
glory  of  this  country.  It  kindled  that  spirit 
among  our  young  naval  men,  which  has,  on 
every  occasion,  blazed  forth  with  so  much  lus- 
tre. It  elevated  the  American  naval  character 
in  the  eyes  of  foreign  nations,  and  inspired 
among  our  officers  that  confidence  in  them- 
selves, which,  at  the  commencement  of  the  late 
war,  (when  it  was  feared  that  our  ships  would, 
in  a  few  months,  be  absolutely  swept  from  the 
ocean,)  enabled  them  to  meet  the  enemy  in 
equal  fight,  and  to  achieve  so  many  proud  vic- 
tories on  the  ocean  and  the  lakes.  From  that 
dark  hour  when  Decatur,  in  a  small  ketch,  with 
sixty  men,  illumined  the  Castle  of  Tripoli  with 
the  blaze  of  the  Philadelphia,  the  whole  career 
of  our  Navy  (with  but  a  single  exception)  has 
been  a  series  of  daring  enterprises  and  brilliant 
achievements.  Its  path  has  been  a  fiood  of 
glory.  But  it  is  in  the  effects  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Philadelphia  upon  the  Turks,  that 
I  would  at  this  time  more  especially  insist 
upon.  It  is  emphatically  stated  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  no  doubt  justly,  that  it  is  to  the 
profound  impression  produced  by  this  and  other 
exploits  in  the  Tripolitan  war,  (especially  the 
affair  of  the  gun-boat,  in  which  Decatur  was 
again  so  proudly  distinguished,)  that  the  com- 
merce of  this  country  is  indebted  for  a  greater 
exemption  from  depredations,  on  the  part  of 
Turkish  cruisers,  than  has  been  experienced  by 
any  other  nation,  and  that  when  difficulties 
have  occurred,  they  have  been  adjusted  with 
unexampled  celerity,  and  at  an  expense  of 
blood  and  treasure  altogether  insignificant, 
compared  with  that  to  which,  under  similar 
circumstances,  the  greatest  maritime  powers  of 
Europe  have  been  subjected.  In  illustration  of 
the  truth  of  this  position,  and  to  show  how 
largely  the  destruction  of  the  Philadelphia  con- 
tributed to  produce  these  results,  I  beg  leave  to 
refer  to  one  or  two  facts.  It  is  stated  by  Dr. 
Kidgely,  formerly  surgeon  of  the  Philadelphia, 
in  a  document,  on  the  table  of  every  Senator, 
that 

"  He  has  a  distinct  and  indelible  impression  of  the 
leading  events  of  his  imprisonment.  The  Pacha  and 
his  court  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  their  exultation 
on  the  capture  of  the  frigate  Philadelphia.  It  was 
a  jubilee  in  Tripoli.  So  extravagant  were  his  calcu- 
lations, that  he  would  not  listen  to  anyj)roposal  of 
peace  and  ransom  for  a  less  sum  than  one  million  of 
dollars.  In  this  condition  of  affairs,  it  would  have 
been  impolitic  to  have  opened  a  negotiation.  It 
would  have  been  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  fear 
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and  imbecility.  Tliis  tone  of  confidence  and  tri- 
umph continued,  until  the  daring  enterprise,  led  on 
by  your  gallant  and  lamented  husband,  illuminated 
his  castle  with  the  blaze  of  his  trophy.  The  eensa- 
tioi)  produced  by  the  achievement  was  indescribable 
— consternation  and  dismay  were  depicted  on  every 
face.  But  the  best  evidence  of  its  impression  was 
the  frequent  conferences  of  the  Pacha  with  the  con- 
suls, his  undisguised  desire  to  make  peace,  and  his 
proposition  to  that  effect,  on  terms  much  more  mod- 
erate— I  think  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The 
terror  inspired  by  the  re-capture  and  conflagration, 
(increased  by  the  attack  of  the  gun-boats,  on  the 
third  of  August,  1804,)  was  felt  during  the  war,  and 
its  influence  was  acknowledged  when  the  treaty  of 
peace  was  signed." 

Such  were  the  immediate  eifects  of  this  ex- 
ploit. But  they  ceased  not  with  the  war — we 
DO  longer  pay  tribute.  Our  seamen  and  our 
Bhips  in  the  Mediterranean  have,  for  upwards 
of  twenty  years,  enjoyed  as  much  freedom 
among  the  "  licensed  pirates  "  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, as  on  our  own  coasts.  Until  the  war 
with  Great  Britain,  I  believe  no  depredations 
on  our  commerce,  of  any  consequence,  had 
been  committed  by  any  of  the  Barbary  Powers. 
Being  thus  led  to  believe  that  our  ships  would 
necessarily  be  annihilated  in  that  contest,  our 
rights  were  violated  by  Algiers,  Tripoli,  and 
Tunis.  The  moment  peace  was  made  with 
England,  our  Government  determined  promptly 
to  redress  these  wrongs,  and  Decatur  was  de- 
spatched for  that  purpose,  with  three  frigates, 
one  sloop,  one  brig,  and  three  schooners.  His 
was  but  the  van  of  a  larger  squadron  destined 
for  that  service.  But,  sir,  his  name  alone  ac- 
complished the  object  at  once,  almost  without 
cost,  and  without  bloodshed.  Sir,  it  is  almost 
incredible,  it  is  a  fact,  unparalleled  in  the  an- 
nals of  warfare,  that  in  fifty  days  after  the 
squadron  sailed  from  Sandy  Hook,  a  treaty  was 
signed  between  Algiers  and  the  United  States, 
which  included  indemnity  for  the  past  and  se- 
curity for  the  future.  In  that  short  space  of 
time,  Decatur  "  had  cruised  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, fought  and  captured  a  Turkish  frigate 
and  some  smaller  vessels,  killed  the  Algerine 
Admiral,  sailed  into  the  harbor  of  Algiers,  and 
ratified  a  treaty  at  the  cannon's  mouth."  From 
Algiers  he  proceeded  to  Tunis,  and  insisted  on 
and  instantly  obtained  payment  for  American 
property,  (to  the  value  of  near  50,000  dollars,) 
which  had  been  cut  out  of  that  harbor  by  the 
British.  From  Tunis  he  passed  on  to  Tripoli, 
and  there  efiected  a  settlement  of  all  our  differ- 
ences, with  the  same  celerity  and  ease.  To 
show  that  in  the  extraordinary  success  which 
attended  these  operations,  Decatur  was  aided 
by  the  impression  of  his  own  great  name  and 
his  former  exploits,  I  will  read  a  few  lines  from 
the  statement  of  a  gentleman,  then  American 
Consul  at  Tunis,  who  tells  us  "  he  was  on  the 
spot  at  the  time,  and  perceived  the  effect  of 
that  influence."  He  thus  describes  the  inter- 
view between  the  Bey  and  the  messenger  of 
the  Commodore; 


"  Tell  your  Admiral  to  come  ashore  and  see  me," 
said  the  Bey.  "  He  declines  coming,  your  highness, 
until  these  disputes  are  settled,  which  are  best  done 
on  board  ship.''  "But  this  is  not  treating  me  with 
becoming  dignity ;  Hamuda  Pacha,  of  blessed  mem- 
ory, commanded  them  to  land  and  await  at  the  pal- 
ace until  he  pleased  to  receive  them."  "Very 
likely,  your  highness,  but  that  was  twenty  years  ago." 
"  This  Admiral  is  the  same  one  who,  in  the  war 
with  Sadi  Yusef,  of  Trablis,  burnt  the  frigate  ? " 
"  The  same."  "  Hum  I  why  do  they  send  wild 
young  men  to  treat  for  peace  with  old  Powers? 
then  you  Americans  don't  speak  truth ;  you  went 
to  war  with  England,  a  nation  with  a  great  fleet, 
and  said  you  took  their  frigates  in  equal  fight ;  an 
honest  people  always  speak  truth."  "  Well,  sir,  and 
that  was  true.  Do  you  see  that  tall  ship  in  the  bay, 
with  a  blue  flag,  (the  Guerriere  ?)  that  was  taken  from 
the  British ;  that  one  near  the  small  island,  (the 
Macedonian,)  was  also  captured  on  equal  terms ;  that 
sloop  near  Cape  Carthage,  (the  Peacock,)  was  also 
taken  in  battle."  The  Bey  laid  down  his  telescope, 
reposed  on  his  cushions,  and  with  a  small  tortoise- 
shell  comb,  set  with  diamonds,  combed  his  beard. 

A  small  vessel  got  under  weigh,  and  came  near 
the  batteries ;  a  pinnace  with  a  few  men  rowed 
about  the  harbor,  and  one  person,  dressed  in  the 
garb  of  a  sailor,  was  taking  soundings — it  was  De- 
catur. "  Tell  the  Admiral  to  land,"  said  the  Bey, 
"  and  all  shall  be  settled  to  his  satisfaction,"  whicli 
was  done. 

The  rapidity  and  success  with  which  Deca- 
tur brought  to  a  conclusion  our  differences 
with  three  of  the  Barbary  States,  forms  a  strik- 
ing contrast  with  the  difliculties  experienced 
almost  immediately  afterwards  by  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  Holland,  and  more  recently  by  France, 
in  settling  their  disputes  with  one  of  them. 
Not  many  months  after  Decatur  had  concluded 
his  treaty  with  Tripoli,  Lord  Exmouth,  in  com- 
mand of  the  combined  British  and  Dutch  fleets, 
endeavored  to  accomplish  the  same  thing,  and 
what  was  the  result  ?  With  a  force  consisting 
of  five  ships  of  the  line,  eleven  frigates,  and  a 
great  number  of  smaller  vessels,  he  was  hardly 
able,  ?ifter  a  most  bloody  battle,  (in  which  he 
lost  150  men  killed,  and  had  700  wounded,)  to 
extort  a  peace,  on  terms  less  advantageous  than 
those  which  Decatur  had  obtained  in  a  few 
hours,  "  without  the  sacrifice  of  a  single  life, 
or  the  loss  of  a  spar  or  a  rope."  And  even 
now,  while  I  am  speaking,  a  powerful  French 
fieet,  which  has  been  engaged  for  months  in 
vain  attempts  to  extort  peace  from  the  same 
nation,  has  nothing  to  hoast  of  but  a  single 
drawn  battle.  It  has  heen  remarked,  sir,  by 
one  of  our  most  distinguished  citizens,  "that 
the  greatest  statesmen  of  the  last  war' were  the 
heroes  of  our  army  and  navy,"  and  I  think  I 
may  add  that  they  have  proved  themselves,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  our  ablest  negotiators. 

Without  dwelling  longer  on  this  topic,  I  will 
come  directly  to  the  inquiry,  whether  any,  and 
if  any,  what  pecuniary  reward  is  now  due  to 
the  captors  of  the  Philadelphia  ?  On  this 
branch  of  the  subject,  sir,  I  adopt  as  my  own 
the  views  of  the  committee.    At  the  time  of 
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the  capture  of  the  Philadelphia,  the  navy  was 
young,  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  many,  even 
of  our  wisest  statesmen,  that  it  was  not  the 
true  policy  of  the  United  States  to  strengthen 
this  arm  of  the  national  defence.  The  system 
which  has  since  been  introduced,  and  which 
seems  now  to  unite  all  suffrages  in  its  favor, 
had  not  yet  been  established,  and  appropriate 
rewards  for  distinguished  services  had  not  been 
provided.  Congress,  therefore,  though  appre- 
ciating very  highly  the  valor  and  good  conduct 
of  Decatur,  and  his  gallant  associates,  con- 
tented themselves  with  bestowing  mere  hon- 
orary rewards,  unless  it  can  be  considered  as 
an  exception  to  the  remark,  that  they  devoted 
two  months'  pay  to  the  oflBcers  and  men  ; 
which,  it  is  understood,  the  former  unani- 
mously declined  to  receive.  When,  at  a  later 
period,  however,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  came  to  feel  and  acknowledge  the  im- 
portance of  a  navy  to  the  national  defence — 
when  our  officers  and  men  were  every  day 
covering  themselves  and  their  country  with 
glory,  a  better  and  more  liberal  spirit  sprung 
up,  and  was  cherished,  towards  this  long- 
neglected  department  of  the  public  service. 
Prior  to  the  capture  of  the  Guerriere  by  the 
Constitution,  we  believe,  no  case  had  occurred 
la  which  a  pecuniary  reward,  for  a  naval  vic- 
tory, had  been  paid  out  of  the  public  treasury. 
A  share  in  the  thing  captured  was  aU  that  the 
laws  or  usages  of  the  country  allowed :  and, 
if  that  perished  in  the  conflict,  the  victors  went 
without  their  reward.  When,  however,  the 
navy  had  fought  itself  into  favor,  and  our 
naval  heroes  came  to  be  regarded  with  the 
gratitude  and  aflfection  which  could  no  longer 
be  withheld,  the  rule  was  adopted  of  paying, 
out  of  the  public  purse,  for  vessels  destroyed 
in  battle;  and  the  principle  is  now  settled, 
from  the  uniform  practice  of  the  Government, 
for  fourteen  years,  that  a  reasonable  compensa- 
tion is  to  be  allowed  for  vessels  sunk  in  battle, 
or  necessarily  destroyed  in  consequence  of  in- 
juries received  in  the  conflict.  Conceiving, 
therefore,  that  it  is  the  established  policy  and 
settled  practice  of  the  Government,  to  allow 
compensation  in  all  such  cases,  though  they  do 
not  come  within  the  provisions  of  the  prize 
acts,  the  question  now  presents  itself,  whether 
the  same  liberal  principle  ought  not  to  be  ex- 
tended to  the  case  of  the  Philadelphia,  and 
whether  compensation  is  not  as  justly  due  to 
the  captors  of  that  vessel  as  to  the  captors  of 
the  Guerriere  and  the  Java,  or  of  the  gun-boat 
destroyed  on  Lake  Ontario?  On  this  point, 
the  committee  were  clearly  and  unanimously 
of  opinion,  that  both  justice  and  policy  concur 
in  support  of  the  claim.  Where  all  the  facts 
are  notorious,  and  the  merit  of  the  claimants  is 
confessedly  of  the  highest  order,  the  Govern- 
ment ought  not  to  avail  itself  of  the  mere  lapse 
of  time ;  nor  can  I  conceive  any  sound  reason 
why  a  rule,  founded  on  justice  and  enlarged 
principles  of  public  policy,  should  not  be  ex- 
tended to  those  who  have  achieved  signal  vie-  j 


tories,  before  as  well  as  after  its  adoption.  I 
come  to  the  conclusion,  therefore,  with  great 
confidence,  and  I  know  the  Senate  will  concur 
with  me,  that  a  reasonable  compensation  ought 
now  to  be  granted  to  the  captors  of  the  Phila- 
delphia. 

I  proceed  next  to  consider  the  amount  which 
ought  to  be  granted.  On  this  point  I  propose 
to  look  to  precedents,  all  of  which  are  collected 
and  annexed  to  the  report  of  the  committee. 
Q/i  examining  these,  it  will  be  seen,  that  the 
amount  granted  by  Congress,  for  vessels  burnt, 
or  destroyed  in  battle,  varied  from  one-fourth 
to  the  full  value  of  the  vessel  so  destroyed.  In 
the  cases  of  the  Java  and  Guerriere,  about  one- 
fourth  was  allowed,  but  in  the  case  of  the  Brit- 
ish sloop-of-war  Hermes,  destroyed  in  the  at- 
tack on  Fort  Bowyer,  her  full  value  was  paid 
to  the  garrison.  Without  examining  all  of  the 
precedents,  there  is  one  to  which  I  wiU  call  the 
particular  attention  of  the  Senate.  During  the 
operations  on  Lake  Ontario,  carried  on  by 
Commodore  Chauncey,  a  British  gun-boat, 
called  the  Black  Snake,  was  destroyed  by  two 
barges,  under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Gregory. 
For  this  exploit  no  reward  was  ever  claimed 
by  the  gallant  officer  who  achieved  it.  But 
some  years  afterwards,  one  of  the  persons  con- 
cerned in  that  afiair,  came  here  and  presented 
a  claim  to  Congress.  The  subject  was  referred 
to  a  committee,  of  which  a  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (no  longer  a  member  of 
this  House)  was  chairman,  and  of  which  I  had 
the  honor  to  be  a  member.  The  subject  was 
fully  investigated ;  all  the  precedents  exam- 
ined, and  a  bill  reported  providing  for  the  pay- 
ment of  three  thousand  dollars,  which  was  cer- 
tified by  Commodore  Chauncey  to  be  the  full 
value  of  the  gun-boat,  to  Lieutenant  Gregory 
and  his  party.  Here,  then,  it  will  be  perceived 
that,  if  Congress  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war  found  itself  constrained,  by  the  pecuniary 
embarrassments  of  the  country,  to  grant  to  the 
captors  of  the  Guerriere  and  the  Java  only 
one-fourth  part  of  the  value  of  the  vessel  de- 
stroyed— after  the  conclusion  of  peace,  in  a 
more  prosperous  condition  of  the  countiy  and 
of  the  treasury,  they  have  not  hesitated  to 
grant  the  full  value.  Viewing  the  subject  in 
all  its  bearings ;  taking  into  consideration  the 
extraordinary  merit  of  the  achievement ;  the 
delay  which  has  taken  place  in  granting  com- 
pensation ;  and  the  small  number  of  persons 
engaged  in  the  enterprise ;  it  has  seemed  to 
the  committee  that  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars would  be  a  reasonable  sum  to  be  now 
granted  to  the  captors  of  the  Philadelphia, 
The  only  remaining  point  to  be  considered  is, 
the  proper  distribution  of  that  amount.  On 
this  branch  of  the  subject,  the  committee  have 
experienced  some  embarrassment.  The  case 
does  not,  in  this  respect,  come  within  either 
the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  the  prize  act.  That 
act  provides  for  the  distribution  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  vessels  captured  and  condemned. 
Where  vessels  have  been  destroyed,  the  captors 
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can  only  bo  compensated  by  virtue  of  special 
acts  of  Congress,  and  under  such  provisions  as 
may  be  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  each  particular  case.  The  mode  of  distribu- 
tion prescribed  by  the  prize  act,  is  most  obvi- 
ously applicable  only  to  a  full  crow.  In  regu- 
lating the  proportions  of  prize-money  which 
the  captain,  a  midshipman,  and  a  common 
Fciilor  should  receive  in  a  frigate  of  44  guns,  it 
is  manifest  that  the  calculation  must  be  founded 
on  the  idea,  that  there  would  be  a  certain  num- 
ber of  midshipmen,  as  well  as  of  sailors,  on 
board  of  such  a  ship :  for,  otherwise,  if  there 
were  but  one  midshipman,  for  instance,  he 
might  receive  more  than  his  commander. 
From  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  is  clear  that  a 
rule  of  distribution  properly  applicable  to  a 
full  crew,  cannot  be  justly  applied  to  a  skele- 
ton crew,  filling  up  none  of  the  classes  arranged 
in  the  prize  acts.  The  capture  of  a  frigate  of 
the  largest  class,  by  a  lieutenant  and  70  men,  in 
a  small  ketch,  is  so  out  of  the  usual  course,  and 
so  contrary  to  all  reasonable  calculation,  that 
the  very  existence  of  such  an  extraordinary 
case  seems  to  produce  the  necessity  of  provid- 
ing a  new  rule  for  the  case  itself;  and,  in  the 
present  instance,  this  can  be  the  more  readily 
done,  as  the  proposed  grant  is  not  founded  on 
the  law,  but,  resting  entirely  on  the  liberality, 
may  be  regulated  by  the  sound  discretion,  of 
Congress.  After  looking  carefully  into  the 
subject,  and  consulting  experienced  naval  offi- 
cers, the  committee  could  not  discover  any 
more  equitable  rule  of  distribution  than  that 
recommended  by  the  Navy  Commissioners, 
viz :  that,  after  reserving  for  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  squadron  one-twentieth  of  the 
whole  sum,  the  residue  be  divided  among  the 
officers  and  men  in  the  same  relative  propor- 
tions which  each  would  receive  if  the  crew  of 
the  Intrepid  had  consisted  of  the  same  number 
as  that  of  the  frigate  Philadelphia  at  the  time 
of  her  capture  by  the  Tripolitans. 

Mr.  H.,  in  conclusion,  said  that  the  bill  be- 
fore the  Senate  was  prepared  in  conformity 
with  the  views  he  had  submitted  to  the  Senate, 
and  he  expressed  an  earnest  hope  that  the 
country  would  this  day  pay  in  part  that  debt 
of  gratitude  so  justly  due  to  the  captors  of  the 
Philadelphia,  and  which  had  remained  so  long, 
not  only  unsatisfied,  but  almost  unacknowl- 
edged. 

The  motion  to  re-commit  was  rejected  by  the 
following  vote : 

Teas. — Messrs.  Bateman,  Bell,  Berrien,  Cham- 
bers, Chandler,  Chase,  Cobb,  Eaton,  Knight,  Macon, 
Noble,  Ruggles,  Thomas,  Tyler,  'Williama — 15. 

Nats. — Me.ssrs.  Barnard,  Barton,  Benton,  Bou- 
ligny.  Branch,  Dickerson,  Ellis,  Foot,  Harrison, 
Hayne,  Hendricks,  Johnson  of  Kentucky,  Johnston' 
of  Louisiana,  Kane,  King,  McKinley,  McLane, 
Parris,  Robbing,  Rowan,  Ridgely,  Seymour,  Sils- 
bee.  Smith  of  Maryland,  Smith  of  South  Carolina, 
Tazewell,  Yau  Buren,  White,  Willey,  Woodbury 
—30. 

The  question  was  taken  on  the  motion  of 


Jlr.  Hayne,  for  filling  the  several  blanks  of  the 
bill,  and  it  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  South  Carolina,  offered  the 
following  proviso  to  the  bill — which  was  agreed 
to: 

Provided,  That  the  Accounting  Officers  shall  in 
no  instance  pay  over  any  portion  of  the  moneys 
herein  appropriated  to  any  other  person  or  persons 
whomsoever,  the  distributive  share  due  to  the  prop- 
er persons  herein  provided  for,  to  any  otlier  per- 
son or  persons  whomsoever,  than  to  him,  her,  or 
them,  for  whom  it  is  appropriated,  or  to  his,  her, 
or  their  legal  representative  or  representatives,  first 
fully  ascertained  to  be  such  by  the  said  accounting 
officers.  Nor  shall  any  contract,  bargain,  or  sale, 
of  any  such  distributive  share  to  any  other  person 
or  persons  be  in  anywise  obligatory  on  the  vender, 
but  shall  be  held  to  be  null  and  void,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes. 

Monday,  February  11. 
Captors  of  the  Philadelphia. 

[The  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Susan  Decatur  and 
others,  was  taken  up. 

The  bill  was  read  a  third  time,  and  finally  passed, 
and  sent  to  the  House.] 

Powere  of  the  Vice  President — Right  to  Call  a 
Senator  to  Order — Bight  of  the  Senator  to 
Appeal. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ridgely,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded to  the  consideration  of  the  report  of  the 
committee  appointed  to  revise  the  rules  of  the 
Senate ;  when  the  amendments  reported  by 
the  committee  were  severally  read  and  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  Tazewell  rose  to  inquire  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  whether  the  6th  and  7th 
rules  had  been  considered,  and  whether  the 
committee  proposed  any  alteration  in  them. 
Mr.  T.  referred  to  a  decision  made  in  relation 
to  those  rules  by  the  Vice  President  two  years 
ago.  Mr.  T.  thought  then,  and  still  thought, 
that  the  decision  of  the  Vice  President  was 
correct.  The  "Vice  President,  in  his  opinion, 
had  not  the  power  to  call  a  Senator  to  order  for 
words  spoken  in  debate — it  was  a  power  that 
ought  not  to  be  given  him. 

Mr.  Ridgely,  in  reply,  stated  that  these 
rules  (the  6th  and  7th)  had  been  considered  by 
the  committee,  who  were  of  opinion  that  no 
alteration  in  them  was  necessary  or  expedient, 
and  that  the  decision  under  them  of  the  Vice 
President,  alluded  to  by  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia, was  substantially  correct. 

Mr.  King,  a  member  of  the  committee,  made 
an  explanation  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Ridgely. 
He  had  no  doubt,  in  his  own  mind,  that  the 
decision  of  the  President,  just  alluded  to,  was 
a  correct  one.  There  was  one  member  of  the 
committee,  however,  who  differed  in  opinion 
with  the  majority  in  regard  to  these  rules,  and 
who  had  proposed  an  alteration  of  them.  He 
was,  however,  overruled  by  the  decision  of 
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the  other  members  of  the  committee,  who 
thought  it  best  that  the  rules  should  remain  as 
they  were. 

Mr.  Foot  declared  himself  to  be  the  member 
of  the  committee  alluded  to,  who  had  proposed 
the  amendment  to  the  6th  rule;  and  after 
being  called  upon  in  this  manner,  he  felt  him- 
self bound  to  propose  the  same  amendment  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Senate ;  and  should 
assign  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  oifer 
that  amendment  in  the  committee,  and  which 
he  now  felt  it  his  duty  to  urge  before  the  Sen- 
ate, in  favor  of  its  adoption.  Sir,  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  has  stated  very  correctly  the 
proceedings  of  the  committee  on  the  subject. 
The  rules  of  the  Senate  are  few  in  number, 
embracing  only  the  cases  in  which  the  Senate 
have  thought  proper  to  depart  from  the  rules 
of  proceeding  in  Jefferson's  Manual,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  adopted  by  consent,  as  their 
guide  in  all  their  deliberations.  The  6th  and 
7th  rules  of  the  Senate,  by  the  construction 
given  by  the  present  presiding  officer,  have  put 
it  entirely  out  of  the  power  of  any  person  to 
call  a  Senator  to  order  for  words  spoken,  until 
the  Senator  shall  have  finished  his  speech. 
For,  if  the  presiding  officer  has  not  the  power, 
it  exists  in  no  one ;  for,  in  Jefferson's  Manual 
it  is  laid  down  explicitly,  that  "  Offensive 
words  are  not  to  be  noticed  until  the  member 
has  finished  his  speech,  then  they  are  to  be 
written  down."  It  appears  from  this,  that  these 
rules,  instead  of  facilitating  the  business,  are 
only  calculated  to  produce  embarrassment ; 
and  it  is  very  evident  that  such  has  been  their 
operation  in  relation  to  the  case  to  which  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Tazewell)  has  al- 
luded. And,  sir,  in  my  opinion,  the  rules 
should  either  be  amended  so  as  to  recognize  in 
the  President  the  power  to  call  to  order,  or 
that  they  should  be  expunged,  and  leave  the 
Manual  for  our  guide ;  for,  under  that  rule,  it 
is  made  the  duty  of  the  presiding  officer  to  call 
to  order :  for,  in  speaking  of  offensive  words  in 
debate,  he  says,  "  such  proceedings  Mr.  Speak- 
er ought  to  suppress."  It  would  seem  from 
the  6th  rule,  as  if  it  was  not  contemplated 
that  the  President  should  call  to  order  for 
words  spoken,  because  the  member  is  required 
to  take  his  seat  until  the  President  decides 
whether  he  is  in  or  out  of  order.  And  if  called 
to  order  by  the  President,  it  would  seem  un- 
necessary that  he  should  talce  his  seat  to  allow 
time  for  the  President  to  decide ;  for  the  call 
to  order  would  of  course  be  a  decision  of  the 
first  instance. 

Mr.  Maoon  said  that  he  thought  the  Presi- 
dent ought  not  call  to  order.  He  should  sit 
in  his  seat  to  decide  between  the  members, 
and  he  ought  to  be  pure  and  nnbiassed,  like  a 
judge  upon  the  bench.  Or,  said  Mr.  M.,  sup- 
pose that  he  improperly  calls  to  order,  to 
whom  are  you  to  appeal  ?  He  is  to  decide ; 
therefore,  he  ought  to  keep  aloof  from  the 
cause  of  complaint,  and  not  be  the  originator 
of  the  call,  so  as  to  judge  impartially  between 


the  opposite  parties.    He  had  rather  have  it  so, 
than  alter  it. 

Mr.  KisG  here  read  the  6th  and  Tth  rales, 
and  commented  on  the  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment as  proposed  by  Mr.  Foot.  If  you  give, 
said  Mr.  K.,  this  power  to  the  Vice  President, 
you  clothe  him  with  the  most  tremendous  and 
dangerous  power ;  a  power  no  less  than  that 
of  putting  an  end  to  debate ;  to  gag  a  member 
when  the  course  of  debate  is  not  consonant  to 
his  wishes  or  his  feelings.  He  would  suppose 
that  the  Vice  President  was  connected,  either  by 
interest  or  by  inclination,  with  those  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Government,  he  would  then 
have  the  power  to  put  a  member,  down  the 
moment  he  discussed  a  subject  that  he  did  not 
wish  to  go  abroad  to  the  people — a  power 
which,  if  he  chose  to  exercise  it,  would  make 
him  the  veriest  tyrant  in  existence.  It  is  not 
necessary,  said  Mr.  K.,  to  enable  us  to  carry 
on  the  business  of  the  Senate  with  regularity 
and  decorum,  to  give  any  such  power.  He 
had  no  idea  of  subjecting  the  freedom  of  debate 
to  the  control  of  any  one  individual.  What- 
ever confidence  he  might  have  in  the  present 
presiding  officer,  still  the  time  might  arrive 
when  this  power,  if  now  given,  would  be  found 
in  dangerous  hands.  He  hoped  the  amend- 
ment would  not  prevail.  He  repeated,  he  had 
every  confidence  in  the  impartiality  and  cor- 
rectness of  the  decisions  of  the  present  presid- 
ing officer,  but  he  wished  to  guard  against  any 
possible  contingency. 

Mr.  DicKEESON  said  it  was  certain  that  any 
member  of  the  Senate  had  a  right  to  call 
another  to  order  for  words  spoken  in  debate, 
however  inoffensive  those  words  might  be; 
and  he  considered  it  equally  certain  that  the 
president  might  call  to  order  for  words  spoken 
in  debate,  when  those  words  might  be  an  out- 
rage upon  the  decorum  of  the  Senate.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  presiding  officer  to  preserve 
order.  The  power  to  do  this  must  be  an  in- 
herent one,  without  which,  the  duty  could  not 
be  performed,  and  the  officer  could  not  preside. 
He  has,  and  must  have,  so  much  power  as  to 
preserve  decorum  in  the  Senate,  that  the  busi- 
ness may  proceed  without  interruption.  Two 
years  ago,  when  two  Senators,  by  the  violence 
of  their  remarks  upon  each  other,  totally  in- 
terrupted the  business  of  the  Senate,  they  were 
called  to  order  by  a  third  Senator,  who  was 
directed  to  reduce  the  words  to  writing;  this 
he  refused  to  do,  as  it  was  no  concern  of  his. 

Mr.  Vas  Btteex  said  that  he  did  not  con- 
ceive that  the  office  conferred  the  right  to  caU 
to  order.  If  the  powers  of  the  Vice  President 
were  derived  from  the  constitution,  as  nobody 
doubted,  he  knew  of  no  sanction  to  that  power, 
either  in  cases  of  irrelevancy  or  impropriety 
of  speech.  The  only  express  power  granted 
by  the  constitution,  was  that  of  giving  the 
casting  vote.  This  amendment  went  to  give 
him  another  power  not  contemplated  by  the 
constitution.  On  the  contrary,  the  constitu- 
tion has  given  the  right  to  the  two  Houses  to 
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make  rules  for  the  government  of  their  own 
membcr-s,  and  for  the  direction  of  their  presid- 
ing officers.  He  thouglit  the  power  a  danger- 
ous one  to  place  iu  tlie  hands  of  the  Vice 
President.  It  was  never  tolerated,  and  it  was 
never  intended  to  be,  that  a  member  should  bo 
put  down  because  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
chose  to  present  his  views  or  defend  liis  princi- 
ples. Yet  this  might  happen,  under  the  discre- 
tion which  would  be  given  by  this  amendment. 
As  to  the  individuals  of  the  Senate,  he  could 
not  believe  that  the  time  would  ever  come, 
when  they  would  be  so  forgetful  of  their  own 
dignity,  and  that  of  the  body,  as  not  to  call  to 
order  any  member  who  should  overstep  the 
bounds  of  decorum.  He  was  satisfied  with  the 
rule  as  it  was ;  and  was,  therefore,  opposed  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Benton  was  opposed  to  the  accumula- 
tion of  unnecessary  power  in  irresponsible 
hands,  and  of  ftiat  character  he  conceived  the 
present  motion  to  be.  Every  Senator  had 
now  the  right  to  call  to  order,  and  certainly 
forty-seven  Senators  were  enough  to  watch 
one.  It  could  not  be  necessary  to  increase  the 
number  to  forty-eight,  by  adding  the  Vice 
President,  who  is  in  no  way  responsible  to  us. 
We  do  not  elect  him,  and  we  cannot  displace 
him,  except  by  an  impeachment,  which  must 
be  instituted  in  the  other  House.  Nor  is  it 
safe  to  vest  the  power  of  restraining  debates 
in  an  officer  like  him,  not  concerned  in  the  de- 
bate, and  not  responsible  to  us  for  the  exercise 
of  his  power.  He  may  abuse  this  power,  and 
we  are  without  remedy.  The  power  of  stop- 
ping a  member  in  debate — of  making  him  sit 
down  and  proceed  in  another  manner,  or  not 
proceed  at  all,  is  a  power  of  high  import.  The 
feelings  of  the  Senator  may  be  deeply  wounded 
by  it,  but  that  is  a  trifle  compared  with  the 
injury  which  may  be  done  to  his  constituents. 
A  debate,  vital  to  their  liberties,  might  be 
stopped  and  terminated,  under  the  pretence  of 
confining  the  Speaker  to  a  particular  question ; 
and  the  injury  would  be  without  remedy.  The 
Vice  President  holds  his  office  independent  .of 
the  will  of  the  body  over  which  he  presides, 
and  in  that  respect  differs  from  the  Speaker 
of  the  Hoitse  of  Eepresentatives,  and  all  other 
presiding  officers  to  which  he  has  been  likened. 
The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
responsible  to  the  body  over  Which  he  presides. 
They  make,  and  they  can  unmake  him,  and  he 
is  vested  with  powers  by  the  rules  of  the 
House,  which  the  Senate  have  never  conferred 
upon  the  President  of  this  body.  But  the 
principle  involved  in  this  question  has  already 
been  decided  upon,  and  acted  on  for  two  years ; 
I  allude  to  the  appointment  of  committees 
taken  away  from  the  President  of  this  body 
because  he  was  not  responsible  to  us,  and  re- 
tained in  our  own  hands,  although  it  was  uni- 
versally acknowledged  that  the  power  had 
been  well  exercised.  The  admission  is  general, 
if  not  unanimous,  that  you,  sir,  had  exercised 
this  power  discreetly  and  unexceptionably — 


no  objection  was  taken  to  your  conduct — ^it 
was  conceded  all  round  that  it  was  a  power  of 
a  nature  to  be  better  exercised  by  a  presiding 
officer  than  by  the  Senate  at  l«ge ;  but,  be- 
cause you  were  not  one  of  us,  not  created  by 
us,  nor  responsible  to  us,  this  power  was  taken 
out  of  your  hands.  I  see  no  diflierence  in  the 
principle  of  the  two  cases,  and  there  shall  be 
no  ditlerence  in  my  conduct  upon  them.  I 
voted  to  take  the  appointing  power  over  com- 
mittees out  of  your  hands,  because  you  were 
not  one  of  us,  and  I  oppose  your  right  to  stop 
me  in  debate,  for  a  real  or  supposed  latitude  of 
expression,  for  the  same  reason. 

Allusion  has  been  made,  sir,  to  past  scenes  in 
this  chamber,  when  n  Senator,  not  now  a  mem- 
ber of  this  body — one  whom,  I  am  proud  to 
say,  honors  me  with  the  name  of  friend,  (Mr. 
Randolph,) — has  been  supposed  to  transcend 
the  freedom  of  debate,  and  you,  sir,  were  cen- 
sured for  permitting  it.  According  to  the 
opinion  which  you  then  expressed,  and  which 
I  concur  in,  you  had  no  power  to  call  to  order 
for  that  cause,  and  the  present  motion  goes 
upon  that  idea,  otherwise  it  would  not  be 
necessary  now  to  confer  this  power.  That  yon 
were  right  in  your  decision,  is  strongly  to  be 
inferred,  from  the  fact,  that  of  forty-seven 
Senators  liaving  the  undoubted  right  to  call  to 
order  on  these  occasions,  no  one  did  it ;  and  if 
those,  whose  rights  were  unquestionable,  did 
not  act,  it  certainly  was  excusable  in  yon, 
whose  authority  was  at  least  doubtful,  to  fol- 
low their  example.  One  thing  is  certain;  if 
you  erred,  you  erred  on  the  side  of  liberty,  not 
of  authority ;  and  the  rarity  of  these  kind  of 
errors,  by  those  in  power,  should  give  them 
a  claim  to  our  respect,  when  they  do  occur. 
But  I  do  riot  admit  there  was  an  error,  nor  do 
I  rest  the  vindication  of  my  friend  upon  pre- 
sumptuous inferences  derivable  from  our  own 
conduct.  I  take  higher  ground,  and  say  that 
nothing  which  we  have  ever  heard  from  that 
gentleman  on  this  floor,  in  reference  to  onr 
President  and  his  Secretaries,  exceeded  in 
severity  and  violence  what  is  said  witli  im- 
punity in  the  British  Parliament,  by  commoners 
as  well  as  peers,  of  their  king  and  his  minis- 
ters. 

I  have  some  acquaintance  with  the  debates 
of  the  British  Parliament — not  so  much  as  I 
ought  to  have — but  enough  to  bear  me  out  in 
the  assertion,  that  the  king  and  his  ministers 
have  been  often  animadverted  upon,  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  with  a  degree  of  severity 
which  the  gentleman  alluded  to  never  tran- 
scended on  this  floor,  in  any  thing  which  he  said 
of  our  President  and  his  Ministers.  I  speak  of 
what  has  occurred  in  the  British  Parliament 
in  times  of  order  and  subordination,  when  the 
Speakers  were  men  of  the  first  weight  and 
dignity  of  character,  and  when  no  one  called 
them  to  order ;  and  I  must  be  permitted  to 
say,  that  it  argues  badly  for  the  spirit  of  the 
times  in  our  country,  that  it  is  an  evil  omen 
for  our  republican  institutions,  if  Ameri'^an 
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Senators  cannot  be  as  free  with  their  President 
and  Secretaries,  as  British  subjects  may  be 
with  their  monarch  and  his  prime  ministers. 
But  this  reproach,  sir,  does  not  lie  at  your 
door.  By  your  decision,  you  prevented  the 
stain  from  sticking  to  your  slcirts.  That  you 
were  right,  I  then  believed,  and  still  believe. 
Even  upon  a  critical  construction  of  our  own 
rules,  leaving  out  the  enlarged  considerations 
which  governed  you,  your  decision  will  stand 
the  test  of  the  severest  scrutiny.  Those  rules 
only  give  you  a  power  to  decide  after  the  ques- 
tion of  order  is  raised  and  placed  before  you. 
When  a  member  is  called  to  order,  his  words 
shall  be  taken  down  in  writing,  and  the  Presi- 
dent shall  decide.  This  is  the  rule.  Now  why 
reduce  to  writing,  except  to  inform  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  words  excepted  to  ?  And  why  in- 
form him,  if  he  already  knows  them?  And 
why  make  another  decision,  if  he  had  already 
decided  in  the  fact  of  calling  to  order  ?  The 
words  and  the  spirit  of  the  rule  go  upon  the 
idea,  that  one  member  is  to  accuse  another  of 
disorder,  and  that  you,  as  a  disinterested  and 
impartial  arbiter,  are  to  decide  between  them. 
This  is  unfavorable  to  the  spirit  of  our  institu- 
tion, which  forever  separates  the  function  of 
the  judge  and  accuser,  and  so  may  they  remain 
on  this  floor  as  everywhere  else. 

Mr.  S.MiTH,  of  Maryland,  said  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  Vice  President,  as  presiding  officer  of 
the  Senate,  to  decide  agreeably  to  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  shall  have  been  made  for  his 
guidance.  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
the  presiding  officer  had  the  power  of  calling  a 
member  to  order  "  for  words  spoken,"  because 
he  was  one  of  their  own  body,  elected  by 
themselves  to  preside  over  them,  aiid  amenable 
to  their  authority.  If  his  decisions  are  unsat- 
isfactory, they  can  refuse  to  re-elect  him — hut 
we,  sir,  have  no  such  power.  Our  presiding 
officer  is  not  elected  by  us — he  is  sent  here  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  totally  in- 
dependent of  us.  Mr.  S.  was  not  willing  to 
vest  either  the  Vice  President  or  President 
pro  tern,  with  the  power  to  stop  debate.  It  is 
a  tremendous  power — I  have  felt  it,  sir,  and 
never  shall  forget  it.  On  a  certain  occasion,  in 
the  other  House,  a  report  was  presented  from 
one  of  the  Secretaries,  which  animadverted 
very  severely  on  Mr.  Gerry.  I  undertook  to 
animadvert  on  the'  report,  and  was  called  to 
order.  Unconscious  that  I  had  travelled  out  of 
the  record,  I  proceeded,  and  was  three  times 
caUed  to  order.  I  then  inquired  why  I  was 
considered  to  be  out  of  order  ? — and  was  told, 
by  the  Speaker,  that  the  report  upon  which  I 
had  animadverted  must  not  be  considered  the 
report  of  the  Secretary,  but  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  That  I  could  not  pro- 
ceed :  for,  before  the  discussion  commenced,  I 
had  been  called  out  of  my  seat,  and  told,  by  a 
person  high  in  office,  that  the  President  re- 
quested that  the  report  might  not  be  consid- 
ered as  his,  but  as  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  State.    Mr.  President,  I  am  unwilling  to  be 


placed  in  this  body,  differently  constituted  as  it 
is  from  the  other,  in  such  a  situation  as  I  then 
was,  to  be  stopped  in  the  course  of  my  argu- 
ment. There  were  high  party  times  then,  and 
high  party  times  may  come  again,  and  when- 
ever they  do,  similar  outrage  may  (with  such  a 
power)  be  committed.  And  where  will  be  the 
remedy  ?  Gentlemen  say,  in  the  appeal  from 
the  decision  of  the  President.  An  appeal! 
My  experience  has  taught  me  to  know  that  an 
aupeal  is  not  worth  a  button.  The  majority 
wdl  always  support  the  Chair,  right  or  wrong. 
An  appeal  was  taken  in  the  case  I  have  men- 
tioned, and  the  majority  voted  with  the  Speak- 
er, and  always  will.  An  appeal  from  the  Chair 
is  vox  et  preteria  nihil.  I  would  rather  be 
without  the  appeal. 

Mr.  McLaxe  commenced  his  remarks  with 
an  apology  for  obtruding  his  sentiments  upon 
the  Senate,  in  which  he  had  so  recently  taken 
his  seat,  on  a  subject  relating  to  their  riiles  and 
orders.  The  amendment  appeared  to  him 
directly  to  involve  the  power  of  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident to  call  a  Senator  to  order,  and  prevent 
him  from  speaking,  for  words  spoken  in  de- 
bate. He  had  considered  that  subject,  and  was 
of  opinion  that  the  Vice  President  did  not  pos- 
sess such  power,  independent  of  or  according 
to  the  existing  rules  of  the  Senate,  and  was  un- 
willing to  confer  such  power  by  any  alteration 
of  the  rules.  The  amendment,  by  its  terms, 
concedes,  and  the  mover,  with  a  commendable 
spirit  of  candor,  admits  that,  by  the  existing 
rules,  the  power  in  question  cannot  be  exer- 
cised by  the  Vice  President ;  and  so  far  as  this 
admission  may  be  entitled  to  weight,  it  would 
place  the  proposed  change  on  grounds  of  expe- 
diency merely ;  but  the  argument  of  gentlemen 
had  taken  a  wider  scope,  had  asserted  bolder 
claims  to  power,  and  had  invested  the  Vice 
President  with  authority  to  stop  a  Senator  in 
debate,  and  arrest  discussion  for  the  use  of 
words  which  he  might  deem  irrelevant  or  dis- 
orderly. 

A  power  of  such  magnitude,  so  vital  to  the 
dearest  privileges  of  the  members  of  this  body, 
has  been  supposed,  by  at  least  one  Senator,  in- 
herent in  ihe  Vice  President,  as  incident  to  his 
office  as  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  under 
the  constitution,  or  derived  from  the  rules  con- 
tained in  Mr.  Jefferson's  "  Manual  of  Parlia- 
mentary Practice."  He  denied  these  assertions 
altogether,  which  he  considered  dangerous  in 
principle,  and  thought  it  perfectly  plain,  that 
the  law  of  the  English  Parliament  could  have 
no  force  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate, 
much  less  that  they  could  control  the  privilege 
of  debate. 

That  the  Vice  President  was  not  a  member 
of  the  Senate ;  that  he  was  placed  here,  not  by 
the  body  itself,  but  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  constitution,  which,  by  speci- 
fying certain  of  his  powers  and  limiting  their 
extent,  by  a  fair  implication  excluded  ^  oth- 
ers, had  already  been  sufficiently  adverted  to. 
He  would  press  them  no  farther  than  to  re- 
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mark,  that  it  thence  appeared  to  liim  perfectly 
cloar  that  the  constitution  could  not  have  de- 
signed to  subject  the  Senate  to  the  administra- 
tion of  an  officer,  without  other  rule  than  his 
arbitrary  will,  and  irresponsible  to  those  who 
niiglit  become  the  objects  of  his  opjiression. 
It  might  be  fairly  presumed,  he  said,  if  it  had 
not  been  expressly  provided,  that  an  authority 
thus  conferred  would  be  liable  to  the  regula- 
tion of  those  on  whom  it  was  to  be  exerted. 

The  doctrine  of  inherent  or  incidental  power, 
Mr.  McL.  said,  was  everywhere  the  offspring  of 
■urgent  necessity,  and  belonged  to  no  functions 
in  this  Government,  unless  indispensable  to  its 
existence.  In  regard  to  the  right  In  question, 
there  certainly  cpuld  be  no  pretence  for  such 
necessit}'. 

If  the  Vice  President  possessed  the  power  as 
incident  to  his  office,  it  would  be  the  gift  of  the 
constitution,  and  as  such  transcend  the  author- 
ity of  the  Senate.  There  coidd  be  no  limit  to 
such  power,  but  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  pre- 
siding officer.  The  Senate  could  subject  it  to 
no  control ;  they  could  neither  prescribe  rules 
of  order,  nor  the  circumstances  under  which 
their  debates  might  be  interrupted ;  and  would 
thus  be  subjected  to  a  dominion  which  he  be- 
lieved no  gentleman  had  seriously  contem- 
plated. 

Of  the  privileges  of  the  Senate,  that  of  freely 
discussing  the  various  subjects  of  their  deliber- 
ations was  the  dearest,  intimately  interwoven 
with  the  structure  of  that  body.  He  consid- 
ered the  freedom  of  speech  here,  as  sacred  as 
that  of  the  press  elsewhere ;  and  if  the  com- 
bined power  of  Congress  and  the  Execu- 
tive be  incompetent,  as  he  believed  it  was,  to 
abridge  the  freedom  of  either,  beyond  these 
walls,  he  could  not  admit  a  power  incident  to 
the  Vice  President  to  regulate  the  former  on 
this  floor.  He  could  conceive  of  no  right  more 
clearly  incident  to  the  Senate,  than  that  of  free 
discussion,  without  which  its  deliberations 
could  not  be  properly  conducted.  He  thought 
it  constituted  an  important  part  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Senate,  which  they  possessed  the 
exclusive  power  of  regulating  by  their  own 
rules. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  estab- 
lishing the  Legislature  for  the  Union,  author- 
ized "  each  House  to  determine  the  rules  of  its 
proceedings,  punish  its  members  for  disorderly 
behavior,  and,  with  the  concurrence  of  two- 
thirds,  to  expel  a  member." 

In  this  provision,  Mr.  McL.  said,  was  con- 
tained the  whole  parliamentary  power  over  the 
subject  of  order — that  of  prescribing  rules,  and 
of  enforcing  obedience.  It  was  absolute  and 
unlimited,  and  could  not  consist  with  the  exist- 
ence of  a  similar  power  elsewhere.  It  relieved 
the  Senate  from  any  other  rule  than  that  ema- 
nating from  its  own  will. 

Mr.  Smito,  of  South  Carolina,  said  that  he 
should  not  have  thought  of  offering  the  amend- 
ment now  under  consideration ;  but,  while  the 
rules  were  under  discussion,  he  thought  it  best 


to  make  them  as  perfect  as  possible.  At  pres- 
ent all  things  were  tranquil ;  but  the  peace  and 
harmony  of  the  country  might  not  always  re- 
main, and  it  was  desirable  that  all  measures 
should  bo  taken  to  preserve  it.  If  the  question 
involved  in  this  amendment  had  already  gone 
forth  among  the  people,  and  caused  some  com- 
motion, it  was  high  time  that  it  should  be 
finally  settled.  He  had  always  considered  it 
the  right  ex  ti  termini  of  the  President  to  quell 
all  disorders  of  whatever  description. 

The  question  was,  whether  it  should  not  be 
the  right  of  the  President  to  call  to  order,  giv- 
ing the  privilege  to  any  memler  to  call  for  a 
revision  of  the  decision  by  the  Senate.  It  was 
a  rule  of  the  Senate  for  thirty-five  years,  for 
the  President  to  call  to  order,  and  he,  himself, 
had  been  the  subject  of  it.  He  had  been  called 
to  order  by  his  late  venerable  friend  Mr.  Gail- 
lard.  He  had  appealed  to  the  Senate  to  say 
whether  he  was  out  of  order,  and  the  decision 
was,  that  there  could  be  no  appeah  It  seemed 
to  be  assumed  by  some  gentlemen,  that  they 
were  going  to  place  a  tyrant  in  the  chair,  and 
that  against  his  lawless  rule  it  was  necessary  to 
provide.  This  did  not  produce  any  effect  on 
his  mind.  While  a  Vice  President  was  in  the 
chair  he  had  no  fear.  "While  the  presiding  offi- 
cer of  the  Senate  was  one  in  whom  the  people 
had  confidence,  and  who  reached  his  elevation 
legally,  he  saw  no  cause  of  apprehension.  In 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  members  or 
the  Chair  have  the  right  to  call  to  order.  If 
it  did  not  exist  in  the  office  of  Vice  President, 
the  Senate  had  the  right  to  give  it  to  him ;  and 
he  was  in  favor  of  doing  so.  As  to  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  Vice  President  was  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate,  he  did  not  believe  the  posi- 
tion could  be  maintained,  as  he  was  firmly  of 
the  opinion  that  he  was  made  part  of  the  body 
by  the  constitution.  It  was  true  that  all  the 
powers  formerly  exercised  by  the  Chair  had 
not  been  considered  inalienable.  For  instance, 
the  manner  of  nominating  committees  had 
been  changed  several  times,  and  at  present  that 
duty  was  transferred  to  the  Senate  itself.  But 
there  were  other  powers  which  were  entirely 
incidental  to  the  Chair,  and  could  be  vested  no- 
where else.  A  gentleman  gets  up,  and  makes 
a  certain  proposition.  Does  not  the  Chair  tell 
him  he  is  out  of  order  ?  This  is  done  every 
day.  When  two  members  rose  also  at  the  same 
time,  power  was  given  to  the  presiding  oflicer 
to  say  whose  turn  it  was  to  speak  first.  If  the 
principle  now  attempted  to  be  established  were 
correctly  founded,  why  should  this  power  per- 
tain entirely  to  the  presiding  officer?  Why 
should  not  one  of  the  forty-eight  members  do 
this  ?  It  would  be  idle  to  argue  in  this  way ; 
and  it  was,  Mr.  S.  considered,  strong  proof  that 
the  Vice  President  had  all  the  powers  inciden- 
tal to  his  situation.  If  they  looked  even  to 
ordinary  societies,  they  should  find  that  they 
elected  their  President,  who,  by  the  election, 
was  invested  with  all  necessary  powers  for 
directing  the  business  of  the  meetings.    He  be- 
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comes  at  ouce  the  judge  of  what  is  to  he  done, 
and  the  director  of  the  mode  in  which  it  shall 
be  done.  I,  for  one,  said  Mr.  S.,  am  for  giving 
power  to  the  Chair,  if  there  is  any  serious 
doubt  of  his  possessing  it.  I  think  there  is  no 
danger  in  giving  him  such  a  power.  If  two 
members  were  to  quarrel  across  the  house, 
would  the  Chair  decline  interfering  ?  Or,  sup- 
pose that  a  Senator  were  to  go  at  length  into 
the  consideration  of  a  subject  entirely  foreign 
to  the  question- in  hand,  and  talk  of  the  Army 
or  the  Navy  when  the  question  of  the  proper 
location  of  a  road  was  before  the  Senate  ?  or 
discuss  the  expediency  of  an  appropriation, 
when  no  appropriation  was  contemplated  I 
"Would  the  Chair  sit  silent  and  permit  this 
irrelevancy?  Certainly  not.  If  he  did,  an 
individual  might  talk  here  a  whole  day,  and 
arrive  at  nothing.  There  were  rules,  the  en- 
forcement of  which  could  not  be  taken  from 
the  Chair  without  making  the  Senate  a  mere 
nullity.  It  would  be,  in  fact,  throwing  a  new 
and  inconvenient  duty  into  the  hands  of  the 
members,  by  setting  them  to  watch  over  and 
administer  the  rules,  which,  in  reality,  belongs 
to  the  President. 

Mr.  McKiNT-EY  looked  upon  all  objections  to 
the  amendment  as  having  a  bearing  upon  the 
constitutional  question.  It  had  been  said  that 
the  Vice  President  was  not  a  member  of  this 
body.  If  this  declaration  were  modified  so  as 
to  be  that  he  was  not  a  Senator,  he  would 
agree  to  it.  But  he  maintained  that  he  was  a 
member.  The  argument  appears  to  be  ground- 
ed on  the  fact  that  the  Senate  does  not  elect 
him.  We  complain  that  we  do  not  elect  him — 
that  he  is  not  a  member — but  against  whom  do 
we  complain?  Against  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  They  elect  him ;  and  they,  by 
the  constitution,  declare  that  he  shall  preside 
over  the  deliberations  of  the  Senate.  I  say, 
then,  said  Mr.  McK.,  it  is  the  Vice  President  to 
whom  the  powers  naturally  belonging  to  a  pre- 
siding officer  shall  be  accorded.  "Who  is  to  do 
the  duty  but  him  ?  "Who  else  should  preserve 
order,  so  necessary  to  the  effectual  performance 
of  the  duties  of  Senators  ?  It  had  been  said 
that  he  possessed  no  inherent  power.  I  do 
not,  said  Mr.  McK.,  understand  the  term.  He 
was  not  aware  that  any  officer  of  Government 
possessed  inherent  power;  he  rather  thought 
all  powers  under  the  constitution  were  dele- 
gated. He  would  ask  in  what  the  difference 
consisted  between  the  duties  of  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  President 
of  this  body  ?  He  did  not  see  the  great  dis- 
tinction that  had  been  imagined.  But  the 
great  objection  was,  that  the  Vice  President 
not  being  responsible  to  this  body,  we  cannot 
expel  him  in  case  of  misconduct.  But  again,  I 
ask,  whose  fault  is  it  that  we  are  so  restricted  ? 
And  again,  I  answer,  that  of  the  people  and 
the  constitution.  And  are  we  to  fly  in  the  face 
of  the  constitution,  and  say  that,  because  the 
presiding  officer  is  elected  differently,  we  will 
not   give   him  the  power  necessary  for  the 


proper  performance  of  his  duties  ?  Order 
must  be  preserved  by  some  one ;  and  it  is  pre- 
served by  the  Vice  President  in  the  Senate, 
under  a  clause  in  the  constitution.  It  was 
surely  not  the  particular  duty  of  a  member  to 
call  another  to  order.  He  is  the  interested 
person,  and  ought  to  be  free  from  all  interfer- 
ence in  the  duty.  There  should  be  an  author- 
ity above  him  to  judge  coolly  of  the  propriety 
of  the  procedure.  He  wished  to  know  wheth- 
eiithere  was  not  a  general  rule  in  every  delib- 
erative body  for  this  purpose  ?  "Where  did  the 
discretion  rest,  but  in  the  hands  of  the  presid- 
ing officer  ?  The  Vice  President  is  a  member 
of  this  body ;  he  has  a  modified  influence  in 
making  of  all  laws,  as  he  has  the  casting  vote, 
and  can  approve  or  negative  every  measure. 
"Was  it  not  proper  that  the  power  should  be 
delegated  to  the  Vice  President,  from  the  forty- 
eight  Senators,  to  preserve  order  ?  He  thought 
there  could  be  no  question  of  the  expediency 
of  this  measure ;  and  under  this  impression 
was  in  favor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Tazewell  said :  I  am  happy  to  hear  from 
the  Senator  from  Alabama,  that  he  admits  the 
right  of  the  Senate,  and  of  each  and  every  member 
of  this  body,  to  exercise  the  power  which  the 
amendment  proposes  to  confer  upon  the  Chair. 
The  difference  of  opinion  between  this  honorable 
Senator  and  myself,  in  relation  to  this  subject,  is 
then  reduced  to  a  very  narrow  space  indeed.  He 
admits  the  right  of  the  Senate,  and  of  each  of  its 
members ;  and  denies  that  the  presiding  officer 
of  this  body  enjoys  this  right  at  present.  He 
thinks  it  expedient,  however,  that  this  officer 
should  possess  such  a  power,  because  it  is  not 
the  special  duty  of  any  particular  Senator  to 
exercise  the  right  which  confessedly  belongs  to 
him.  And  thinking  so,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama is  willing  to  grant  such  a  power  to  the 
Chair,  provided  it  is  limited  and  restricted  as 
the  amendment  proposes.  I  concur  in  the 
greater  part  of  this  opinion,  although  not  for 
the  reason  assigned  by  this  honorable  Senator. 
To  me  it  has  always  appeared,  that  the  rights 
of  public  agents  of  all  kinds,  were  bestowed 
upon  them,  not  for  their  own,  but  for  the  pub- 
lic good;  and  therefore,  that  all  such  rights 
conferred,  were  in  truth  but  duties  imposed. 
Being  duties,  we  have  not  the  right  to  abandon 
their  discharge,  while  we  retain  the  station  to 
which  such  duties  attach :  but  we  are  bound  to 
meet  the  responsibility  they  impose,  without 
seeking  to  transfer  the  duty,  and  with  it  the 
responsibility,  to  any  other.  As,  however,  it 
is  unquestionably  within  the  competency  of  the 
Senate  to  do  this  act,  and  as  some  trifling  con- 
venience may  possibly  result  from  it,  (limited 
as  it  is  proposed  to  make  the  power  granted,)  I 
should  have  been  quite  indifferent  as  to  the 
fate  of  this  amendment,  but  for  arguments  of 
a  very  different  kind  from  those  urged  by  the 
Senator  from  Alabama,  which  have  been  of- 
fered in  its  support,  by  our  Senators,  who  have 
declared  their  purpose  to  vote  with  him  in  its 
favor.    To  such  arguments  I  can  never  yield 
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even  the  assent  of  silence ;  and  it  is  rather  to 
contest  their  correctness  and  truth,  than  to  op- 
pose the  amendment  offered,  that  I  have  risen 
to  address  the  Senate. 

Mr.  IlAYJfE  said  there  was  but  one  question 
connected  with  this  subject,  which  involved 
principle,  or  was  in  any  degree  material,  and 
that  was,  whether  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  as  President  of  the  Senate,  vir- 
tute  officii,  had  any  power  in  relation  to  ques- 
tions of  order,  except  such  as  was  conferred  by 
the  rules  of  this  House  ?  The  constitution  de- 
clares, that  the  Vice  President  shall  be  Presi- 
dent-of  the  Senate.  It  makes  him  the  presid- 
ing officer  over  this  branch  of  the  National 
Legislature,  but  how  he  is  to  preside,  and  by 
what  rules  he  is  to  be  governed,  the  constitu- 
tion is  silent.  The  constitution,  however,  ex- 
pressly declares  that  this  House  shall  prescribe 
"  the  rules  of  its  own  proceeding."  And  here 
is  found  the  power,  the  only  power,  under 
which  rules  of  order  can  be  made  applicable  to 
this  House.  If  the  Vice  President  has  any 
power  in  relation  to  this  matter,  except  to  ex- 
pound and  enforce  such  rules  as  the  Senate 
may  provide,  deriving  that  power  from  the 
constitution,  he  must  possess  it  entirely  free 
from  onr  control.  An  inherent  power  must 
make  him  the  sole  and  exclusive  judge,  with- 
out appeal,  in  all  questions  of  order.  There 
can  be  no  limitation  to  such  a  power,  but  the 
discretion  of  the  officer  who  is  to  exercise  it. 
This  construction  would  place  the  Senate  at 
the  feet  of  an  offlcei",  neither  elected  by,  nor 
responsible  to  them.  My  construction  of  the 
constitution  is  very  different  from  this.  I  look 
upon  the  Vice  President,  when  taking  his  seat 
as  President  of  the  body,  as  standing  precisely 
in  the  same  situation  as  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  They  are  both  pre- 
siding officers,  but  they  must  preside  in  con- 
formity with  the  rules  of  the  respective  Houses. 
In  these  views,  I  understand  every  gentleman 
who  has  spoken  on  this  subject  (except  two)  to 
concur.  The  rights  of  the  Senate,  therefore, 
are  sufficiently  vindicated.  But  a  distinction 
has  been  taken  by  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey, (Mr.  DioKEESON,)  between  the  power  of 
the  President  in  relation  to  matters  of  decorum 
and  in  relation  to  the  latitude  and  freedom  of 
debate,  which  appears  to  me  not  to  be  well 
founded;  the  former,  he  contends,  belongs  to 
the  President  by  virtue  of  his  office,  while  the 
latter  can  only  be  derived  from  the  rules  of  the 
Senate.  The  correctness  of  this  distinction,  I 
think,  may  be  well  doubted.  For  my  own 
part,  I  cannot  conceive  how  the  President  can 
possess  any  power  in  relation  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  House,  which  is  not  conferred  by 
the  rules  of  this  House.  With  respect  to  the 
class  of  cases  which  have  been  stated,  such  as 
a  disturbance  in  the  lobby,  or  a  fray  on  the 
floor,  and  others  of  a  similar  character,  the 
power  of  the  President  to  enforce  order  is  de- 
rived from  the  rules  of  the  House.  In  matters 
of  such  minor  importance,  and  so  little  liable 


to  abuse,  the  practice  of  the  House,  for  a  long 
series  of  years,  may  well  be  regarded  as  con- 
stituting its  rules.  It  is  a  species  of  common 
law  of  all  deliberative  bodies,  that  no  violent 
interruption  of  their  deliberations  should  be 
suffered.  But  there  is  a  wide  distinction  be- 
tween the  exercise  of  this  authority,  by  virtue 
of  a  rule  of  the  Senate,  express  or  implied,  and 
the  exercise  of  the  same  authority  by  virtue  of 
certain  inherent  powers  derived  from  the  con-  " 
stitution.  In  the  former  case  the  Senate  may 
change  the  rule  at  pleasure ;  in  the  latter,  the 
powers  of  the  President  would  be  beyond  their 
control.  Believing,  from  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, that  the  constitution  has  merely  desig- 
nated the  Vice  President,  as  the  officer  who  is 
to  preside  over  this  House,  and  carry  into  effect 
its  "  rule  or  proceeding,"  just  as  the  Speaker  is 
to  enforce  the  rules  of  the  House  over  which 
he  is  to  preside,  it  seems  clear,  that  if  the 
President  possesses  the  power  now  in  dispute, 
it  must  be  under  some  rule  either  express  or 
implied.  Now,  if  this  was  a  subject  on  which 
we  had  no  written  rule,  gentlemen  might  resort 
to  the  usage  of  the  House,  (if  such  had  been 
the  usage,  which  I  do  not  believe  to  be  the 
fact,)  in  order  to  show  that  the  President  pos- 
sessed the  power  in  question.  But,  on  this 
subject,  the  existence  of  an  express  written 
rule,  must  prevent  us  from  resorting  to  any 
other  source  for  the  powers  of  the  President. 
The  mode  of  proceeding  in  case  of  a  violation 
of  order,  by  words  spoken  in  debate,  is  pre- 
scribed in  terms  that  seem  to  admit  of  no 
doubt  or  question.  The  sixth  and  seventh 
rules  declare  in  substance,  that  calls  to  or<ier  in 
such  cases  can  only  be  made  by  a  member. 
That  the  Senator,  so  called  to  order,  shall  take 
his  seat,  that  the  words  objected  to  shall  be 
reduced  to  writing,  in  order  to  enable  the  Pres- 
ident to  decide  whether  the  speaker  is  in  order 
or  not.  Now,  let  gentlemen  compare  this  rule 
with  the  corresponding  one  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  There,  the  rule  provides  that 
"  the  Speaker  shall,  or  any  member  may,  call 
to  order,"  &c.  There,  the  Speaker  is  the  offi- 
cer whose  duty  it  is  to  call  to  order,  in  the  first 
instance.  Here,  the  President  is  merely  the 
judge,  or  umpire,  between  the  Senators.  The 
difference  in  our  rules  probably  arising  from 
the  difference  in  the  construction  and  charac- 
ter of  the  two  Houses. 


Tuesday,  February  12. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  amend- 
ments to  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  reported  from 
the  Select  Committee  appointed  to  revise  the 
rules,  together  with  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Foot,  to  the  6th  and  7th  rules. 

Mr.  Bakton  said  that  he  was  in  favor  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, upon  its  own  merits,  without  any  re- 
gard to  the  decision  of  the  Chair  in  the  mem- 
orable session  of  1825-6,  which  had  been  so 
unnecessarily  drawn  into  this  debate.      The 
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present  rule  (the  6th)  vests  in  the  President  of 
the  Senate  the  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  power 
to  decide  all  questions  of  order  without  appeal, 
giving  him  the  right,  if  he  doubts,  to  take  the 
sense  of  the  Senate.  The  amendment  barely 
proposes  to  settle  the  disputed  power  of  the 
Chair  to  call  members  to  order  in  debate,  and 
to  restore  to  the  members  of  the  Senate  the 
right  of  appeal.  This  amendment,  he  said, 
would  assimilate  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate 
upon  matters  of  order  to  those  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
all  the  legislative  bodies  of  the  several  States 
of  this  Union,  by  restoring  to  the  Senate  their 
constitutional  power  of  determining  in  the  last 
resort  upon  all  their  rules  of  proceeding,  and 
was  the  more  proper,  because  the  presiding 
officer  of  the  Senate  is  not  appointed  by,  nor 
amenable  to  the  Senate,  as  the  presiding  oiH- 
cers  of  most  legislative  bodies  are. 

Mr.  B.  said  the  argument  that  had  been 
urged  on  this  floor  by  one  of  the  opponents  of 
this  amendment,  (Mr.  Bkston,)  that  such  a 
power  in  the  President  to  call  to  order  in  de- 
bate, and  then  to  decide  the  member  to  be  out 
of  order,  would  be  making  the  President  both 
accuser  and  judge,  had  no  weight  in  it — nor,  if 
it  had,  was  it  at  all  applicable  to  the  amend- 
ment before  the  Senate.  Every  justice,  and 
every  conservator  of  the  peace,  would  be  lia- 
ble to  the  same  objection  of  being  both  accuser 
and  judge,  if  the  discharge  of  an  oflicial  duty 
were  to  place  him  in  the  invidious  character  of 
an  accuser.  There  was,  he  said,  no  similarity 
or  just  comparison  between  a  court  and  the 
presiding  officer  of  a  deliberative  assembly ; 
and,  if  the  objection  were  a  valid  one,  it  proved 
the  presiding  officers  of  almost  all  the  legisla- 
tive bodies  in  the  Union  guilty  of  the  impro- 
priety of  acting  this  double  character.  He  had 
been  somewhat  surprised,  he  said,  to  find  the 
opposition  to  this  amendment  come  from  gen- 
tlemen who  had  heretofore  expressed  so  much 
horror  and  fears  for  the  public  liberty,  at  the 
idea  of  clothing  a  presiding  officer  with  too 
much  power.  Yet  they  are  content  to  take  the 
rules  as  presented  by  the  Select  Committee, 
leaving  in  the  Vice  President  the  extraordina- 
ry, if  not  the  unconstitutional  power  of  decid- 
ing all  questions  of  order,  even  involving  tlie 
great  right  of  freedom  of  debate  on  this  floor, 
without  appeal.  Tliis  amendment,  he  said, 
would  restore  the  Senate  to  its  constitutional 
exercise  of  power  upon  the  proceedings  of  the 
body,  which  was  much  more  necessary  now 
the  presiding  officer  is  not  of  our  own  crea- 
tion, than  it  could  be  in  those  bodies  that  cre- 
ate and  may  remove  their  presiding  officer, 
should  he  abuse  his  powers.  Mr.  B.  repeated, 
that  the  scenes  of  1825-'6  had  been  drawn  into 
this  debate  most  unnecessarily  and  uncalled- 
for,  as  if  by  design  to  obtain  from  this  Senate 
an  indirect  sanction  or  condemnation  of  the 
decision  of  the  Chair,  made  at  that  session  upon 
the  subject  of  its  powers  to  preserve  order  in 
debate.     Those  scenes  should  not  have  been 


interrupted  in  their  passage  to  oblivion,  nor 
unnecessarily  called  to  revive  the  feelings  of 
that  memorable  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States  Senate.  If,  indeed,  that  subject 
had  been  revived  by  a  friend  of  the  Vice  Pres- 
id#nt  with  a  view  of  obtaining  the  sense  of 
this  Senate  upon  that  decision,  he  presumed  the 
Vice  President  did  not  feel  grateful  to  him  for 
such  friendship.  That  was  a  decision  upon 
'which  members  of  this  body  differ  widely  in 
opinion.  He  hoped,  he  said,  that  our  Vice 
Pi-esident  had  more  magnanimity  and  candor 
than  to  make  pretence  to  infallibility,  and  he 
declared  himself  to  be  one  of  the  members 
who  believed  that  decision  of  the  Chair  to  ha 
erroneous.  He  believed  the  Chair  possessed, 
and  ought  to  have  exercised,  the  power  of  con- 
fining members  to  or  towards  the  subject  be- 
fore the  body,  independently  of  any  of  the 
rules  printed  in  that  blue  book,  (the  printed 
rules  of  the  Senate.) 

Mr.  Bell,  of  New  Hampshire,  said:  It  is 
made  a  question  in  this  discussion,  whetlier  the 
presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  possesses,  by 
virtue  of  his  office,  the  power  of  preserving 
order  in  the  Senate  in  any  case  where  the 
Senate  have  not  expressly  enjoined  it  upon  him 
as  a  duty,  by  their  rules.  I  have  always  con- 
sidered this  as  incident  to  the  duty  of  presiding 
over  a  deliberative  body.  I  believe  it  to  be  a 
sound  principle  of  construction,  that,  where 
the  constitution  creates  an  office,  and  imposes 
upon  the  person  holding  that  office  a  specific 
duty,  that  it  invests  him,  by  a  necessary  impli- 
cation, with  such  power  as  will  enable  him  to 
perform  that  duty  in  a  useful  and  efficient  man- 
ner. This  rule  will  be  found  to  be  invariably 
correct  in  every  case  where  it  is  not  necessary 
to  derive  the  power  through  a  legislative  act. 

The  constitution  creates  the  otBce  of  Vice 
President,  and  expressly  imposes  upon  him  the 
specific  duty  of  presiding  over  the  deliberations 
of  the  Senate.  That  duty  cannot  be  per- 
formed, either  usefully  or  efficiently,  without 
the  power  of  preserving  order.  The  power  to 
preserve  order  must  therefore  be  necessarily 
incident  to  the  office.  The  Senate  itself  can- 
not divest  the  Vice  President  of  this  power, 
because  he  holds  it  from  the  constitution ;  but 
they  may  enlarge,  or  limit,  or  modify  it,  be- 
cause this  power  is  expressly  vested  in  that 
body  by  the  constitution.  "When  the  constitu- 
tion gives  to  the  Vice  President  the  power  of 
presiding  over  the  Senate,  it  refers  him  to  the 
well-known  usage  of  all  legislative  bodies  for 
the  extent  and  nature  of  his  powers  and  duties. 
It  was  necessary  that  he  should  be  invested 
with  this  power,  because  it  was  to  be  exercised 
from  the  first  moment  the  Senate  assembled, 
and  before  it  was  possible  that  they  could  es- 
tablish rules  for  this  purpose.  There  could  bo 
no  assignable  motive  why  the  power  so  imiver- 
sally  held  and  exercised  by  the  presiding  offi- 
cers of  all  other  deliberative  bodies,  should  be 
withholden  from  the  Vice  President,  since  the 
constitution  gives  to  the  Senate  the  power  of 
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iiiodlfying  tlie  rules  he  should  adopt,  or  estab- 
lishing others,  as  this  body  should  think  fit. 
The  Vice  President  is  required  by  the  constitu- 
tion to  conform  to,  and  regulate  his  conduct,  as 
a  presiding  officer,  by  the  rules  so  amended  or 
modified.  Should  he,  from  culpable  motives, 
refuse  or  neglect  to  conform  to  rules  so  estab- 
lished, he  would  be  liable  to  impeachment  and 
removal  from  office.  Every  exorcise  of  the 
power  of  preserving  order,  however  different 
in  character,  rests  on  the  same  principle  for 
support.  "When  the  presiding  officer  calls  the 
attention  of  the  members  to  business,  or  com- 
mands silence,  he  is  performing  an  act  of  pre- 
serving order,  equally  fis  when  he  requires  a 
member  to  adhere  to  the  rules  of  decorum  in 
debate.  The  same  power  which  authorizes  the 
one,  authorizes  the  other ;  any  attempt  to  dis- 
tinguish between  them  is  destitute  of  even  a 
colorable  foundation. 

But  should  wo  believe  that  the  language  of 
the  constitution,  which  invests  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent with  the  power  of  preserving  order  in  the 
Senate,  to  be  ambiguous,  has  not  that  ambigu- 
ity been  removed,  and  its  meaning  long  since 
settled  by  the  uniform  practice  of  all  the  pre- 
siding officers  of  the  Senate,  and  that,  too,  by 
the  assent  and  approbation  of  the  Senate  ? 
That  construction  of  the  constitution  which 
gives  to  the  Vice  President  the  power  of  pre- 
serving order  in  cases  where  the  Senate  have 
not  established  any  rules,  is  not  of  modern 
date,  nor  established  with  a  view  to  any  tem- 
porary object,  but  is  as  old  as  the  constitution 
itself.  It  commenced  with  the  existence  of 
this  Government,  and  was  continued  without 
interruption  for  thirty-five  years.  Within  that 
time,  some  of  the  ablest  men  this  country  has 
ever  produced  have  presided  in  the  Senate. 
"When  I  name  Jefferson  and  Gaillard  as  of  the 
number  of  those  presiding  officers  of  the  Sen- 
ate, who  believed  that  the  constitution  invested 
the  Vice  President  with  this  power,  no  man 
will  have  occasion  to  blush  when  he  admits 
that  he  holds  the  same  opinion.  These  were 
not  of  that  class  of  men  who  are  prone  to 
claim  or  exercise  powers  which  do  not  legiti- 
mately belong  to  them. 

Mr.  Rowan  said  he  thought  there  ought  to 
be  but  little  difficulty  upon  this  subject.  Hap- 
pily for  the  people  of  this  country,  they  are 
the  legitimate  depositary,  or  rather  proprietors 
of  all  the  power  which  they  had  not  specifi- 
cally delegated.  As  a  man,  the  gentleman  who 
presided  in  the  Senate,  had  no  more  power 
than  any  other  of  the  millions,  who  composed 
the  United  States.  Whatever  power  he  pos- 
sessed then  must  belong,  either  to  his  office  of 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  or  as 
President  of  the  Senate.  As  Vice  President, 
he  certainly  possessed  no  power,  which  he 
could  exercise  in,  or  over  the  Senate.  The 
powers  which  he  possessed  in  that  character, 
were  defined,  but  inert  powers,  held  in  reserve, 
which  could  not  be  exerted,  until  the  contin- 
gency should  happen,  which  alone  could  awak- 


en and  draw  them  out  into  exercise.  The  little 
power  which  he  could  exercise  in  the  Senate, 
he  could  exert,  not  in  his  character  of  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  but  in  his  char- 
acter of  President  of  the  Senate.  His  Vict 
Presidency  of  the  United  States  made  him 
President  of  the  Senate ;  and  being  thus  made 
President  of  that  body,  whatever  power  he 
could  exert  then,  was  in  virtue  of  the  latter, 
not  the  former  character ;  as  President,  not  as 
Vice  President.  He  thought  it  a  circumstance 
of  great  felicitation  to  the  American  people, 
that  their  Government  was  not  so  old,  as  to 
furnish  a  pretext  for  the  inference  of  power 
from  office.  Much  less,  to  justify  the  exercise 
of  implied  powers,  by  any  of  the  officers. 
That  was  the  evil  under  which  the  old  Govern- 
ments of  the  world  groaned.  And  although  he 
wished  .this  Government  to  be  Interminable, 
yet  he  did  not  wish  it  to  live  longer  than  it 
could  exhibit  the  character  of  its  powers. 
And  whenever  the  Government  should  have  to 
look  through  the  mists  of  antiquity  at  its  Char- 
ter ;  or,  in  other  words,  whenever  its  Charter 
should  be  dimmed  with  age,  he  hoped  it  would 
be  renewed.  And  that  the  springs  and  princi- 
ples of  our  liberty  would  derive  increased  vigor 
from  each  renewal.  He  considered  it  matter  of 
some  regret  that  our  habits  of  thought  led  us 
imperceptibly  to  infer  power  from  office,  rather 
than  to  refer  to  our  constitution  for  the  specific 
and  definite  powers  conferred  by  that  instru- 
ment upon  the  office.  The  habit  was,  he  said, 
though  unfortunate,  not  unnatural.  In  the 
country  with  which  we  were  originally  con- 
nected, and  from  the  dominion  of  which  we 
had  so  gloriously  escaped,  all  power  was  de- 
rived from  the  king.  He  was  the  source  of  the 
inherent  power  of  the  Government.  And  the 
power  claimed  to  be  exercised  by  the  officers 
of  the  Government,  was,  like  his,  supposed  to 
be  inherent.  If  the  king  did  not  complain, 
then  was  no  one  else  to  do  so.  The  people  had 
neither  act,  nor  part,  in  the  matter ;  with  them, 
it  was  matter  of  indifference,  whether  the  offi- 
cer or  the  king  possessed  it,  they  did  not.  Let 
whoever  might  possess  it,  they  were  the  sub- 
jects of,  not  the  agents  in,  its  exercise.  In 
fact,  they  were  interested  in  maintaining,  rath- 
er than  denying  the  doctrine  of  inherent  power, 
in  the  functionaries.  Because  they  had  more 
to  fear  fi-om  consolidated  than  divided  power. 
Division  weakens  power,  as  it  does  every  thing 
else.  And  when  power  was  claimed  by  impli- 
cation as  belonging  to  an  officer,  they  knew 
that  it  was  not  inherent  in  the  officer,  it  was 
inherent  in  the  king.  And  that  the  inherent 
stock  of  the  king  would  be  weakened  by  so 
much  as  was  inherent  in  the  officer.  They 
were  led  of  course  to  acquiesce  in  the  doctrine 
of  inherent  power.  But  the  very  reverse  is 
happily  the  case  with  us. .  Here  the  people  are 
the  fountain  and  the  source  of  power — what 
the  king  was  there,  the  people  are  here — what- 
ever power  was  inherent  in  him  there,  is  here 
inherent  in  the  people — ^whatever  power  be- 
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longs  with  us  to  any  oiBce,  is  equally  conferred 
by  the  constitution,  or  by  legislative  act. 
Power  with  us,  thank  God,  and  our  Eevolu- 
tionary  fathers,  is  not  abused  or  magnified,  by 
either  religious  or  political  superstition.  It  is 
enveloped  in  no  mystery — we  are  not,  we 
ought  not  to  be  bewildered,  with  vague  and 
indefinite  notions  of  inherent  official  power. 
Our  plan  of  Government  addresses  itself  to  our 
understanding,  not  to  our  credulity — it  invokes 
our  reason,  not  our  faith.  Sir,  said  he.  Gov- 
ernment with  us,  is  a  simple,  rational,  common 
sense  matter.  WhUe  it  continues  to  be  so,  we 
will  be  free ;  when  it  ceases  to  be  so,  our  lib- 
erty ceases.  "While  we  are  jealous,  and  watch- 
ful, and,  he  would  add,  distrustful  of  our  pub- 
lic functionaries,  we  should  be  safe.  But,  the 
moment  we  yielded  to  the  exercise  of  inherent, 
undefined  power,  by  our  officers,  we  were  in 
danger.  Sir,  said  Mr.  R.,  this  case  presents  to 
intelligent  observers  a  rare  spectacle,  and  as 
honorable  to  the  officer  to  whom  it  relates,  as 
it  is  rare.  When  did  it  happen,  in  any  Gov- 
ernment before,  that  a  high  public  functionary 
disclaimed  the  exercise  of  power,  which  was 
supposed  to  belong  to  his  office,  supposed  by 
even  his  enemies  to  be  inherent  in  his  office  2 
"When  before  did  it  happen,  that  the  personal 
and  political  enemies  of  an  officer  insisted  upon 
the  enlargement,  by  implication,  of  his  official 
power?  Sir,  the  case  is  singular  in  both  its 
features.  And,  if  the  example  of  the  present 
incumbent  shall  always  be  followed,  by  aU  the 
officers  of  this  Government,  the  freedom  of  the 
people  will  be  eternal.  And  why  should  it 
not  be  followed  ?  Is  it  not,  when  closely  ex- 
amined, as  degrading  to  the  officer,  as  it  is 
injurious  to  the  public,  that  he  should  be  dis- 
contented with  the  power,  which  he  legiti- 
mately possesses,  and  attempt  to  exert  dubious 
and  undefined  powers  ?  Sir,  if  there  be  one 
act  of  a  high  public  functionary,  which  more 
than  another  ought  to  exalt  him  in  the  estima- 
tion of  freemen,  and  entitle  him  to  their  confi- 
dence, it  is  his  declining  the  exercise  of  doubt- 
ful or  implied  powers. 

Mr.  "White  was  of  opinion  that  the  presiding 
officer  had  not  the  power  of  calling  to  order, 
for  words  spoken  in  debate.  That,  he  said, 
was  entirely  distinct  from  the  power  of  decid- 
ing on  common  questions  of  order.  The  ex- 
isting rules  of  the  Senate,  said  Mr.  "W.,  do  not 
confer  this  power,  and  if  they  do  not,  the  pre- 
siding officer  does  not  possess  it.  Mr.  "W.  was 
not  aware  that  any  member  had  expressed  the 
opinion,  that  the  rules  of  the  Senate  conferred 
on  its  President  the  power  of  calling  to  order, 
for  words  spoken  in  debate — ^but  if  any  mem- 
ber entertains  such  an  opinion,  a  simple  recur- 
rence to  the  6th  and  Tth  rules,  will  satisfy  him 
to  the  contrary.  "What  is  the  eifect  of  those 
rules?  ""When  a  member  is  called  to  order, 
he  shall  take  his  seat ;  and  the  member  calling 
him  to  order  shall  reduce  the  exceptionable 
words  to  writing,  and  then  the  presiding  officer 
decides  whether  he  is  in  or  out  of  order."  Now, 
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win  any  gentleman  say,  that  the  presiding  offi- 
cer can  call  a  Senator  to  order,  reduce  his 
words  to  writing,  and  then  pass  judgment,  on 
the  very  words  taken  down  by  himself?  Is 
not  this  contrary  to  reason  and  common  sense  ? 
"We  cannot,  said  Mr.  "W.,  act  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  the  express  rules  of  the  Senate.  By 
these  it  is  left  to  his  brother  members  to  call 
an  offending  member  to  order,  the  words  be- 
lieved to  be  exceptionable  are  to  be  reduced  to 
wfiting,  and  then  the  President  decides.  This 
is  the  power  delegated,  and  the  presiding  offi- 
cer possesses  no  other.  If  then  this  is  the 
effect  of  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  it  is  not  com- 
petent to  the  presiding  officer,  to  tell  any  mem- 
ber in  the  course  of  debate,  that  he  is  out  of 
order.  All  officers  of  the  Government,  said 
Mr.  "W.,  possess  powers  conferred  by  some  ex- 
press grant,  or  fairly  to  be  inferred  from  it. 
They  possess  none  other  whatever,  and  the 
assumption  of  any  power  not  expressly  grant- 
ed, will  always  be  viewed  by  the  people  with 
a  jealous  eye. 

"Was  it  intended,  asked  Mr.  "W.,  that  the  pre- 
siding officer  should  dictate  to  members  of  in- 
dependent States  ?  If  he  has  the  power  which 
gentlemen  contend  for,  why  is  that  very  power 
conferred  in  express  terms  on  the  Senate  itself 
by  the  constitution  ?  He  asked  of  gentlemen 
to  say,  which  of  the  two  rules  should  be  para- 
mount— the  one  expressly  made  by  the  Senate, 
or  the  one  brought  in  by  the  Vice  President 
himself  Two  distinct  and  confficting  sets  of 
rules  cannot  exist  at  one  and  the  same  time  in 
the  same  body.  Sir,  said  Mr.  "W.,  the  powers 
which  belong  to  this  body  are  one  thing,  and 
those  which  belong  to  the  presiding  officer  are 
another.  The  President  of  the  Senate  is  not  to 
devise,  expound,  and  enforce  its  rules  in  virtue 
of  his  office,  according  to  his  own  mere  wiU 
and  pleasure — he  is  merely  the  organ  of  the 
body,  and  that  body  confers  just  such  powers 
as  are  necessary  to  carry  on  its  operations  in 
the  mapner  most  conducive  to  the  public  good, 
and  no  more.  It  belongs  exclusively  to  the 
Senate  according  to  the  constitution,  to  make, 
or  devise  the  rules,  and  to  the  presiding  officer 
to  expound  and  give  them  effect.  All  must 
admit  the  Senate  is  vested  with  the  power  to 
establish  .the  rules  by  express  grant ;  now,  if  it 
be  true  that  the  President,  virtute  officii  or  in- 
herently possesses  the  same  power,  how  shall 
we  get  along,  if  the  Senate  establishes  one  set 
of  rules,  and  the  President  another,  inconsist- 
ent with  them?  "Which  shall  be  enforced? 
The  doctrine  that  powers  had  been  conferred 
by  usage  and  length  of  time,  he  protested 
against.  "Would  gentlemen  point  out  where 
those  who  had  exercised  such  powers  obtained 
them  ?  To  tell  him  that  distinguished  men  had 
presided  over  the  deliberations  of  this  body, 
was  to  tell  him  what  every  person  knew — but 
because  a  doubtful  power  had  been  exercised 
by  distinguished  men,  did  that  sanction  the 
usurpation  ?  The  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Smith)  teUs  us  of  his  having  been 
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called  to  order,  compelled  to  sit  down,  and  re- 
fused an  appeal — but,  sir,  said  Mr.  W.,  the  gen- 
tleman who  called  him  to  order  was  not  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States — ho  was  a 
member  of  this  body,  put  into  that  office  by 
ourselves,  and  amenable  to  our  authority.  The 
gentleman  being  able  to  specify  only  one  case, 
and  in  that  one,  the  questipn  of  power  not 
raised  or  considered,  Mr.  W.  could  not  deem  it 
a  precedent  of  any  importance.  But,  sir,  said 
he,  if  precedent  were  filed  upon  precedent,  I 
never  can  believe  the  exercise  of  such  power 
to  be  correct — I  should  be  just  as  ready  to  vote 
against  his  being  possessed  of  this  power  of 
silencing  a  Senator  in  the  midst  of  debate,  then 
as  now.  Mr.  W.  denied  then  that  the  presid- 
ing ofiioer  has  any  powers  except  such  as  are 
expressly  conferred  on  him  by  the  constitution 
or  by  the  Senate,  and  concluded  by  observing 
that  the  time  might  arrive  when  the  individual 
presiding  over  the  Senate  may  think  he  can 
devise  better  rules,  by  virtue  of  some  implied 
or  inherent  power,  than  those  framed  by  the 
Senate,  and  thus  the  most  pernicious  results 
might  ensue. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  South  Carolina  said,  if,  in  dis- 
cussing this  rule  before  the  Senate,  references 
to  past  occurrences  had  been  made,  it  could 
not  be  imputed  to  him.  He  was  not  among 
those  who  had  invoked  its  discussion.  The 
committee  had  reported  their  amendments  of 
the  rules,  which  were  acted  upon  by  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  sixth  and  seventh  rules  had  passed 
sui  silentio,  and  would  have  been  permitted  to 
rest  as  they  were,  had  not  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Tazewell)  called  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  back  to  them,  by  alluding  to  the 
decision  which  had  been  made  in  1825,  upon 
the  construction  of  these  rules. 

He  was  aware  that  very  opposite  opinions 
had  been  entertained  in  the  Senate  when  the 
question  arose  in  1825  ;  but  what  that  diversity 
of  opinion  was,  or  how  it  was  settled,  he  knew 
not.  He  had  not  permitted  himself  even  to 
inquire  either  for  the  one  or  the  other.  He 
knew  much  had  been  said  in  the  public  prints, 
and  the  public  mind  had  been  agitated,  in  no 
small  degree,  by  it.  And  to  avoid  a  recurrence 
of  so  unpleasant  a  nature  in  future,  since  the 
subject  had  been  Introduced,  he  certainly 
thought  it  by  all  means  advisable  that  it  should 
now  be  acted  upon ;  and  let  the  rules  for  the 
maintenance  of  good  order  and  decorum  in  the 
Senate  be  rendered  as  perfect  as  possible,  inde- 
pendent of  that  courtesy  which  had  heretofore 
so  highly  distinguished  the  Senate. 

He  knew  that  considerable  agitation  had 
existed  on  former  occasions,  and  these  were 
not  the  haToyon  days  that  seemed  to  invite  to 
repose.  And  whatever  gentlemen  might  think 
upon  the  rule  as  it  now  stood,  he  could  see  no 
possible  objection  to  making  it  explicit.  It 
could  not  prevent  the  exercise  of  courtesy,  and 
might  promote  it.  At  present,  they  were 
calculated  to  produce  that  efl'ect,  as  great  differ- 
ence of  opinion  existed  upon  their  true  con- 


struction. That  there  was  a  power  to  preserve 
order,  was  admitted  on  all  hands;  but  in  whom 
that  power  was  vested  created  the  doubt  and 
produced  the  argument.  Some  were  of  opin- 
ion that  it  was  vested  in  the  Chair,  while 
others  strenuously  contended  that  it  belonged 
only  to  the  Senators,  individually  and  collec- 
tively. It  was  surely  time  to  put  the  matter 
to  rest,  and  let  the  Senate  know,  distinctly, 
where  the  power  was  located. 

For  his  own  part,  he  never  had  a  doubt  but 
that  the  President  of  the  Senate  had  the  right 
to  call  to  order.  The  very  nature  oi  his  office 
implies  that  power.  He  was  not  one  of  those 
who  relied  upon  constructive  powers  where 
they  were  not  expressly  given,  but  in  this  case 
he  had  the  invariable  practice  of  the  Senate, 
from  its  commencement  in  1789,  up  to  the  ses- 
sion of  1825,  a  term  of  36  years,  to  sanction 
this  opinion.  He  recollected  very  well  that  he 
had  himself  been  called  to  order  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  more  than  once.  On  one 
occasion,  a  gentleman  in  the  chair,  (Mr.  Gail- 
LAED,)  for  whose  memory  he  entertained  the 
most  profound  respect,  had  called  him  to  order 
for  words  spoken  in  debate,  when  he,  Mr.  S. 
himself,  conceived  he  was  correct,  which  in- 
duced him  to  appeal  to  the  Senate,  and  was 
again  told  by  the  Chair  there  was  no  appeal 
from  his  decision ;  and  the  Senate  supported 
the  Chair. 

Gentlemen  had  contended  that  this  power 
did  not,  nor  ought,  to  belong  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate.  They  looked  upon  the  principle 
as  monstrous,  and  as  threatening  future  conse- 
quences of  a  most  serious  nature.  Others  dep- 
recated the  idea  of  placing  the  power  of  gov- 
erning forty-eight  Senators,  and  checking  the 
freedom  of  speech,  in  the  hands  of  an  indindual, 
who  was  not  a  member  of  the  Senate ;  and 
who  might  become  a  tyrant  and  control  the 
freedom  of  debate  in  that  body  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

Mr.  S.  said  we  must  take  things  as  they 
were,  and  not  as  they  possibly  might  be.  It 
was  fair  to  suppose  the  people  of  the  United 
States  never  would  place  a  tyrant  in  that  chair. 
If  they  should,  the  Senate  had  the  constitution- 
al means  of  controlling  him.  This  they  could 
do  in  an  instant,  by  giving  an  appeal  from  his 
decision  to  the  Senate ;  and  his  tyranny  would 
be  at  an  end.  That  the  President'  was  not  a 
Senator  was  no  argument  against  his  having 
this  power.  Gentlemen  seem  to  have  forgotten 
that  the  abuse  of  this  power  may  be  as  great 
when  trusted  to  a  Senator  as  it  would  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  President.  And,  as  we  have 
entered  upon  the  wide  field  of  supposition,  let 
us,  for  a  moment,  suppose  the  President  of  the 
Senate  this  tyrant  or  monster,  who  would  exer- 
cise the  power,  if  he  had  it,  of  calling  a  mem- 
ber to  order,  that  he  might  silence  him  in  de- 
bate. Could  he  not  do  it  with  a  much  better 
grace,  as  the  rule  now  stands,  of  which  gentle- 
men seem  not  to  complain,  by  a  collusion  with 
a  member,  to  call  to  order  such  other  member 
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as  he  might  wish  to  silence,  and  then  interpose 
the  power,  which  all  agree  he  possesses,  of  de- 
claring him  out  of  order,  from  which  there  is 
no  appeal,  and  silence  him  at  once  ?  Any  man 
disposed  to  play  the  tyrant  in  that  chair,  would 
much  rather  divide  the  responsibility  in  that 
way,  with  a  member,  as  he  can  now  do  as  the 
rule  stands,  than  take  it  upon  himself  alone. 

Mr.  Kane  said  he  would  in  a  few  words  ex- 
press his  opinion  upon  this  subject.  He  agreed 
that  the  ti'ue  question  was — Has  the  President 
of  this  body  the  right  to  call  a  Senator  to  order 
for  words  spoken  in  debate  ?  He  did  not  agree 
with  those  gentlemen  who  thought  the  Presi- 
dent had  no  power  to  call  a  Senator  to  order, 
in  any  case,  by  virtue  of  his  office.  He  would 
cease  to  be  the  President  of  a  deliberative  body 
could  he  not  preserve  that  order  which  was  so 
essential  to  preserve  deliberation.  He  can  sup- 
press noise  and  disturbances,  because  the  func- 
tions of  his  office  cannot  be  exercised  without 
it.  Words  spoken  in  debate,  per  se,  cannot  be 
considered  disorderly. 

The  President  cannot  declare  them  out  of 
order  without  the  right  of  interfering  with, 
and  in  some  degree  controlling  our  delibera- 
tions. The  distinction  was  this :  The  Presi- 
dent may  preside  over,  but  not  interfere  with 
the  deliberations  of  the  Senate.  Such  a  power 
as  the  latter  would  be  incompatible  with  the 
organic  principles  of  the  body.  If  the  Presi- 
dent may  designate  what  particular  words  are 
in  or  out  of  order,  the  discussions  here  will 
not  be  free.  The  States  are  no  longer  repre- 
sented in  their  sovereign  character.  I  am  free 
to  admit  that  no  apprehensions  are  to  be  entcx'- 
tained  on  this  account  of  any  abuse  of  such 
power,  should  it  be  conferred,  but  upon  the 
principle  of  the  question  he  had  made  his  de- 
cision. 

Mr.  "WooDBTjET,  of  iST.  H.,  observed,  that  the 
course  of  remarks  on  this  subject,  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland,  had  imposed  a  duty 
on  all  who  might  vote  for  the  amendment  for 
reasons  different  from  his,  to  explain  their 
views  or  consent  to  be  misunderstood  or  mis- 
represented. The  amendment,  said  Mr.  W.,  in 
its  operation  has  not  been  distinctly  appre- 
hended ;  else  probably  less  diversity  of  opinion 
would  exist  as  to  its  adoption.  It,  in  truth, 
will  work  two  separate  and  independent  ef- 
fects. One  will  be,  to  confer  on  the  Chair  a 
new  power,  the  other  to  place  a  new  limit  or 
restriction  on  all  its  power.  One  is  produced 
by  giving  the  authority  to  call  to  order  for 
words  spoken  in  debate ;  the  other,  by  giving 
an  appeal,  from  that  call  to  order,  and  from  all 
decisions  of  every  kind,  to  the  members  of  the 
Senate.  As  a  friend  to  restricted  power  in  all 
public  officers,  and  to  je.ilousy  of  its  exercise, 
he  should  certainly  vote  for  the  appeal ;  and  as 
the  right  to  call  to  order  in  the  first  instance 
by  the  Chair,  was  of  so  little  consequence, 
when  subjected  to  an  appeal,  he  should  also 
vote  for  that,  if  he  could  not  vote  for  the  ap- 
peal separately.    Every  gentleman  wiU  see  that 


this  grant  of  a  new  power,  to  one  person  more, 
who  in  addition  to  the  present  forty-seven,  may 
call  to  order  in  the  first  instance,  for  words 
spoken,  is  not  likely  to  produce  either  Inuoh 
good  or  hurt,  if  controlled  by  that  forty- 
seven  on  an  appeal  from  the  Chair.  So 
that  the  whole  contest,  worth  a  moment's 
consideration,  was  that  part  of  the  amendment, 
subjecting  all  calls  to  order  by  the  Chair  to  the 
revision  of  the  Senate.  This  was  entirely  a 
new  provision.  It  had  not  been  formerly  intro- 
duced for  the  very  plain  reason,  that  no  power 
to  call  to  order  in  this  case  had  ever  been  con- 
ferred on  the  Chair  by  the  rules  of  this  body. 
If  it  had  been,  as  was  done  in  the  other  House, 
expressly — then,  imdoubtedly,  as  there,  it  would 
here  have  been  subjected  to  an  appeal.  To 
suppose  that  the  Senate  would  confer  such  an 
essential  and  controlling  power  over  the  delib- 
erations without  any  restrictions,  when  the 
other  House  had  imposed  implicit  restriction, 
would  be  to  suppose  the  Senate  less  vigilant 
and  more  servile  and  slavish  to  their  presiding 
officer  than  any  other  legislative  body  in  any 
free  Government.  The  other  House  acting 
under  the  same  clause  in  the  constitution  would 
limit  the  power,  though  the  Speaker  is  appoint- 
ed by  themselves — is  one  of  their  own  number 
and  daily  amenable  to  their  authority :  and  yet 
the  Senate  would  not  limit  the  power,  when 
their  presiding  officer  was  not  appointed  by 
themselves ;  was  not  elected  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  was  not  amenable  to  their  pleasure  for 
any  supposed  neglect  of  duty.  To  argue,  there- 
fore, that  the  "Vice  President  has  heretofore, 
by  our  rules,  had  this  power  to  call  to  order 
for  words  spoken  in  debate,  without  any  ap- 
peal to  the  Senate,  is  to  aver,  that  those  who 
made  these  rules,  were  most  regardless  of  their 
safety,  as  compared  with  the  other  House,  or 
were  "inofiably  stupid."  The  words  of  the 
rules  exempt  from  this  repoach,  most  clearly, 
our  fathers,  who  cautiously  formed  them.  The 
sixth  and  seventh  contain  no  language  in  any 
way  consistent  with  the  idea,  that  by  them  the 
Vice  President  is  any  thing  but  an  umpire  in 
all  calls  to  order  for  words  spoken.  In  both 
of  them,  he  is  expressly  authorized  to  render 
judgment  after  the  call ;  whereas,  if  he  himself 
made  the  call,  he  would  render  judgment  be- 
fore he  made  the  call.  He  appealed  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland,  as  a  lawyer,  as  well  as 
a  politician,  to  say,  if  the  words  of  the  rules 
admitted  of  any  other  construction,  and  that 
their  spirit  would  admit  of  no  other,  since  no 
appeal  was  provided  for  from  the  decision  of 
the  Vice  President,  no  man  of  independent 
feeling,  and  of  due  respect  to  those  who  made 
the  rales,  could  for  a  moment  believe. 

I  shall  vote  then  for  the  last  part  of  the 
amendment,  if  the  first  part  be  adopted ;  be- 
cause the  first  part  confers  a  new  power,  never 
before  conferred  by  our  rules.  I  should  vote 
for  it  also  if  the  first  part  be  not  adopted,  as  it 
is  a  salutary  restraint  on  the  old  powers  con- 
ferred by  our  rules. 
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But  I  am  utterly  astonished,  that  gentlemen 
can  support  this  branch  of  the  amendment,  and 
still  argue,  that  the  Vice  President  has  a  power 
to  call  to  order  for  words  spoken  in  debate,  in- 
dependent of  any  rules  made  by  this  body. 
This  has  truly  been  pronounced  a  doctrine  most 
dangerous  and  alarming.  Where  does  he  ob- 
tain it?  From  the  constitution?  But  that 
confers  upon  the  Senate,  and  not  their  presiding 
ofBcer,  the  right  to  make  rules.  He  can  only 
preside,  or  administer  rules  already  made.  The 
express  grant  to  them  of  this  right  to  make 
rules,  excludes  his  right  to  make  them ;  and  if 
he  cannot  make  one  by  the  constitution,  it  is, 
on  this  same  principle,  an  usurpation,  if  he  un- 
dertake to  make  one  by  the  lex  parliamentaria, 
or  mrtute  officii,  or  in  any  other  way  not  author- 
ized and  ratified  by  the  Senate,  to  whom  alone 
constitutionally  is  delegated  this  important  trust. 
But  a  single  and  decisive  answer  to  all  claim  of 
an  implied  or  inherent  power  in  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident to  make  and  enforce  this  rule,  without  an 
express  grant  of  the  Senate,  to  call  a  member 
to  order  for  words  spoken  in  debate,  is,  that 
if  he  possess  this  power,  he  cannot  rightly  sub- 
ject it  to  an  appeal.  If  he  possess  it  in  any 
way,  I  care  not  what,  independent  of  an  ex- 
press rule  made  by  us — we  can  neither  divest 
him  of  it  nor  in  any  manner  restrict  it.  It  be- 
comes an  encroachment  and  usurpation  by  us  to 
attempt  to  subject  it  to  an  appeal.  He  can,  and 
ought  to  put  our  appeal  to  defiance.  He  is  not 
responsible  to  us  for  the  exercise  of  powers  not 
conferred  by  us ;  but  responsible  to  the  people 
alone. 

Mr.  Beekien  said  that  he  had  framed  an 
amendment  in  the  form  of  a  resolution,  which 
he  would  now  offer  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Senate.  He  considered  the  power  of  calling  to 
order  in  other  cases  than  in  debate,  a  well-set- 
tled ministerial  power,  which  could  exist  in  no 
other  hands  than  those  of  the  Vice  President — 
because  the  attention  of  the  members  is  not 
supposed  to  be  upon  the  proceedings  in  such 
cases.  But  in  the  debate,  the  attention  of 
every  member  would  be  wide  awake ;  they 
would"  be  the  most  interested  in  checking  dis- 
orderly language ;  and,  therefore,  a  delegation 
of  power  to  call  to  order  in  such  cases  would 
imply  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  Senators 
themselves.  The  general  disposition  of  the 
Senate  to  preserve  decorum  seemed  to  make 
such  a  delegation  of  power  unnecessary.  He 
was,  thus,  disposed  to  confirm  to  the  presiding 
officer  the  right  of  calling  to  order  in  all  ordi- 
nary cases ;  and  to  retain  to  the  members  of 
this  body  the  right  of  calling  to  order  during 
debate ;  imposing  upon  the  President  the  duty 
of  determining  whether  the  call  should  be  sus- 
tained or  not,  with  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  Sen- 
ate in  diflScult  cases. 


■Wednesday,  February  13. 
Powers  of  the  Vice  President. 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 


report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  rules  of 
the  Senate ;  the  motion  of  Mr.  Foot  still  pend- 
ing—   , 

Mr.  JonNSTON,  of  Louisiana,  said  he  was  in 
favor  of  the  amendment  which  conferred  the 
power  of  preservingorderonthepresiding  oflicer 
of  the  House,  because  he  believed  order  essen- 
tial to  a  deliberative  assembly ;  and,  as  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  power  had  been  declined,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  invest  the  Chair  with  a 
power  without  which  his  duties  under  the  con- 
stitution could  not  be  performed,  nor  the  order 
of  the  Senate  presei"ved.  The  power  must  be 
vested  somewhere.  It  pertained,  he  thought, 
of  right,  to  the  presiding  oflBcer.  It  was  a 
power  usually  exercised  by  those  who  presided 
over  the  deliberations  of  public  bodies,  and  it 
could  not  be  exercised  with  effect  by  any  other. 
It  was  clear,  from  experience,  that  the  power 
of  calling  to  order  would  not,  in  extraordinary 
cases,  be  exercised  by  members.  The  person 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  House,  who 
was  the  object  of  personal  animadversion, 
would  not  claim  the  interference  of  the  House, 
because  he  is  on  the  floor  to  defend  himself. 
His  friends  will  not,  because  seeing  the  injury 
already  inflicted,  they  will  prefer  the  right  of 
repelling  the  attack.  The  friends  of  the  assail- 
ant will  not,  seeing  the  party  is  present  either 
to  stop  it  by  appealing  to  the  Ghair,  or  by  ex- 
ercising the  right  of  self  defence.  The  party 
excited  by  the  sense  of  the  injury,  assails  his 
adversary  in  return,  retorts,  criminates,  and 
insults.  The  party  rejoins,  and  a  scene  dis- 
graceful to  the  actors,  to  the  Senate,  and  to 
the  country,  ensues.  Where  can  it  end,  but  in 
blows  on  the  floor,  or  in  an  appeal  to  the 
field  of  honor  ?  It  being  considered  the  duty 
of  all  to  call  to  order,  it  is  the  particular  duty 
of  no  one — and  no  one  will  take  upon  himself 
to  do  what  equally  belongs  to  every  other 
member  to  do :  the  interposition  would  be 
deemed  at  least  oflicious,  and  perhaps  by  both  ■ 
parties ;  and  what  becomes  of  the  business,  the 
order,  peace,  and  dignity  of  the  Senate  ?  But, 
if  the  power  is  conferred  on  the  Chair,  it  be- 
comes his  peculiar  duty,  under  his  responsibil- 
ity, to  exercise  it  promptly  and  firmly.  In  the 
Senate,  the  duty  is  divided,  and  the  responsi- 
bility lost  by  difl'usion :  it  becomes  a  mere 
right,  without  imposing  any  obligation  or  duty, 
and  there  will  be  no  remedy  for  the  confusion 
and  disorder  which  personal  quarrels  may  in- 
troduce into  this  place. 

This  much  I  have  said  in  regard  to  the  ex- 
pediency of  conferring  the  power.  But  the 
power  to  preside  over  the  body  is  derived  from 
the  constitution.  The  power  of  presiding  pre- 
supposes certain  duties  inherent  to  the  oflBcer, 
and  requires  no  law  or  rule  to  confer  tlie  right. 
He  has  a  right,  by  virtue  of  his'  oflfice,  to  sit  in 
the  Senate ;  to  superintend  its  proceedings ;  to 
preside  over  its  deliberations ;  to  put  all  ques- 
tions; to  administer  oaths;  to  judge  of  the 
violations  of  the  rules,  and  to  enforce  them,  and 
to  do  every  other  thing  which  belongs  to  the 
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office.  The  Senate  have  the  right  to  prescribe 
rules;  but  he  is  the  Executive  officer  here. 
He  has  a  general  duty  of  presiding  over  the 
body  according  to  the  custom  of  such  bodies. 
The  Senate  may  prescribe  rules  to  extend,  or 
limit,  or  explain  Ms  general  duties. 

The  right  to  perform  the  duties  which  belong 
to  the  office,  is  a  right  inherent  in  the  officer 
not  expressed  in  words,  nor  are  the  duties  sus- 
ceptible of  enumeration.  That  without  which 
the  office  cannot  be  is  an  essential  part  of  its 
nature,  and  is  inherent  in  the  tiling,  as  the 
quality  is  inherent  in  matter.  The  right  to 
preside  is  expressly  conferred  by  the  office ; 
but  the  right  to  enter  the  Senate,  and  to  be  pres- 
ent at  its  deliberations,  which  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned, is  inherent,  not  expressed :  it  is  implied, 
because  it  is  essential  to  the  performance  of  the 
duties  of  the  office,  and  without  which  the  of- 
fice could  not  be.  The  right  to  do,  when 
there,  what  pertains  to  his  office,  is  also  inher- 
ent, and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  right  to 
do  the  duties  that  belong  to  the  office.  What 
those  duties  are,  must  be  derived  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  office,  and  the  general  understand- 
ing and  usage. 

The  constitution  creates  the  Vice  President, 
ex-officio,  "President  of  the  Senate."  The 
right  and  duty  of  presiding  in  that  body  is  in- 
ferred from  the  words  which  create  that  office. 
The  act  of  presiding  over  a  body  whose  duty 
it  is  to  deliberate,  to  debate,  and  to  decide  on 
questions  of  greatest  interest,  legislative,  ex- 
ecutive, and  judicial,  requires  that  the  body 
should  be  kept  free  from  interruption,  con- 
fusion, and  disorder.  It  requires  that  order,  in 
its  strict  parliamentary  sense,  should  be  main- 
tained. It  is  the  right  of  protecting  and  pre- 
serving the  body  itself.  It  is  a  right  without 
which  the  regular  action  of  the  body  could  not 
he  carried  on.  To  whom  does  this  duty  be- 
long? to  the  presiding  officer,  or  the  collective 
body,  or  the  members  ?  What  was  in  contem- 
plation of  those  who  created  the  office  ?  _  What 
is  the  general  acceptation?  What  is  the 
duty  of  all  those  who,  under  whatever  name, 
are  called  to  preside  over  public  bodies  ?  Or- 
der is  the  first  law  of  every  body,  and  he  who 
presides  must  preserve  it :  such  is  the  universal 
understanding  and  usage  with  regard  to  it. 

The  constitution  has  provided  that,  when 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is  tried 
on  impeachment  before  the  Senate,  the  Chief 
Justice  shall  preside.  What  rights  and  duties 
does  this  impose  ?  Certainly  it  constitutes  him 
the  head  of  the  court,  though  not  a  member. 
He  presides  over  the  Senate,  conducts  the 
trial,  preserves  order,  and  does  all  other  acts 
necessary  to  fulfil  the  duty.  On  the  trial  of  a 
Judge,  that  office  would  devolve  on  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  who,  in  like  manner,  would 
conduct  the  trial,  preserve  order,  interrogate 
witnesses,  take  the  opinion  of  the  Senate,  and 
do  all  other  acts  pertaining  to  the  presiding  offi- 
cer of  the  House,  of  which  the  trial  of  Judge 
Chase  furnishes  an  example.    In  like  manner. 


the  President  of  the  Senate  must_  preside  in 
all  legislative  proceedings.  There  is  equal  au- 
thority and  necessity  for  both ;  and  no  sensible 
distinction  can  be  taken.  In  both  cases  it  im- 
plies the  same  duties.  The  Chief  Justice 
would,  under  the  right  to  "  preside,"  exercise 
the  power  of  preserving  order,  by  a  right  uni- 
versally conceded  as  indispensable  to  his  duty, 
not  by  any  express  delegation,  or  by  virtue  of 
any  rule,  but  as  a  necessary  incident.  The 
P#esident  of  the  Senate,  in  similar  circum- 
stances, would  have  the  right  to  exercise  the 
same  privileges ;  and  the  right  to  preside  in  all 
other  cases  implies  the  use  of  the  same  means ; 
and  such  has  been  the  uniform  practice  in  the 
Senate  from  the  beginning — a  power  never 
doubted  by  the  presiding  officer — ^never  ques- 
tioned by  the  Senate.  The  Senate  cannot  be 
organized,  or  hold  its  sessions,  until  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  is  present,  or  some  one  in 
his  place.  He  administers  the  oath  to  the 
other  members ;  he  puts  all  questions ;  but 
there  is  no  law  or  rule  of  the  Senate  for  this. 
It  is  purely  by  virtue  of  Ms  office,  call  that 
power  what  you  will. 

Mr.  Ttleb  said  he  would  fain  believe  that  no 
difference  of  opinion  could  exist  on  the  ques- 
tion, when  fairly  stated.  Had  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent a  right  to  originate  rules,  by  which  we 
are  to  be  implicitly  bound?  The  answer  to 
the  argument  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
"on  the  powers  inherent  in  the  office  of  the 
Chair,  is,  that  the  power  of  the  Chair  is  con- 
fined to  the  construction  of  rules,  while  their 
origin  is  with  this  body  alone.  Who  questions 
the  power  of  a  coui't  to  construe  the  laws? 
Who  believes  that  a  court  can  make  laws? 
How  many  swords  would  be  unsheathed,  if  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were  to  under- 
take to  make  laws?  The  powers  of  the  Chair 
are  limited  to  the  construction  of  the  rules ; 
and  that  power  nobody  denies. 

Mr.  T.  thought  the  power  claimed  was  des- 
potic, and  if  exerted,  would  be  destructive  of 
the  object  for  which  the  Senate  is  constituted. 
Who  doubts  that  the  Senate  has  plenary  power 
to  accomplish  the  objects  of  its  institution.  If 
the  Chair  has  a  right  to  frame  rules  of  proceed- 
ing, the  Senate  has  not.  The  right  must  be 
complete  either  in  him  or  in  us.  If  in  both, 
we  should  be  brought  into  continual  collision. 
Here  Mr.  T.  defined  the  powers  of  the  Chair  to 
be  ministerial,  and  properly  exercised  under  the 
rules  originating  from  the  Senate — and  he  con- 
tended, at  great  length,  that  no  other  power 
was  or  could  be  given  to  the  Chair,  by  impli- 
cation, or  by  the  lex  parliamentaria. 

Mr.  T.  also  vindicated  the  decision  of  the 
Vice  President,  who,  he  said,  was  debarred 
by  his  station  from  self  defence.  The  high 
crime  of  which  he  had  been  accused  was  his 
declining  to  exercise  a  power,  which,  in  his 
opinion,  did  not  belong  to  him.  If  actual  im- 
proprieties were  indulged  in,  why  was  it  not 
the  duty  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  as  well 
as  the  Chair,  to  interfere  ?    Why  did  the  Sen- 
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ator  remain  silent,  and  throw  the  resjionsihil- 
ity  on  the  Ohair  ?  He  announced  his  construc- 
tion of  tlie  rules,  and  the  Senate  acquiesced. 
Mr.  T.  believed  that  the  decision  of  the  Ohair 
was  correct.  It  belonged  to  this  body  to  origi- 
nate rules ;  to  the  Ohair  to  enforce  them. 

Mr.  White  moved  to  divide  the  amendment, 
so  as  first  to  decide  the  question  of  conferring 
the  right  on  the  President,  and  then  on  the  ap- 
peal of  the  Senate. 

The  division  having  been  agreed  to,  the  ques- 
tion upon  the  first  portion  of  the  amendment 
was  decided  in  the  affirmative,  by  the  following 
vote  : 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Barnard,  Barton,  Bateman,  Bell, 
Benton,  Bouligny,  Chambers,  Chandler,  Chase, 
Cobb,  Dickersou,  Foot,  Harrison,  Hayne,  Hendricks, 
Johnston  of  Louisiana,  Knight,  McKinley,  Marks, 
Noble,  Parris,  Kobbins,  Ruggles,  Sanford,  Seymour, 
Silsbee,  Smith  of  South  Carolina,  Thomas,  Tyler, 
Van  Buren,  Willey— 31. 

Nats. — Messrs.  Berrien,  Eaton,  Ellis,  Johnson  of 
Kentucky,  Kane,  King,  McLane,  Macon,  Ridgely, 
Rowan,  Smith  of  Maryland,  Tazewell,  White,  Wil- 
liams, Woodbury — 15. 

The  question  on  the  second  portion  of  the 
amendment  then  occurring,  and  Mr.  Foot  hav- 
ing called  the  yeas  and  nays,  it  was  adopted  by 
the  following  vote : 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Barnard,  Barton,  Bateman,  Bell, 
Benton,  Berrien,  Bouligny,  Chambers,  Chandler, 
Chase,  Cobb,  Dickerson,  Eaton,  Ellis,  Foot,  Harrison, ' 
Hayne,  Hendricks,  Johnson  of  Kentucky,  Johnston 
of  Louisiana,  Kane,  King,  Knight,  McKinley, 
McLane,  Marks,  Noble,  Parris,  Ridgely,  Robbins, 
Kowan,  Ruggles,  Sanford,  Seymour,  Silsbee,  Smith 
of  South  Carolina,  Tazewell,  Thomas,  Tyler,  Van 
Buren,  White,  Willey,  Williams,  Woodbury — 44. 

Nays. — Messrs.  Macon,  Smith  of  Maryland — 2. 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Foot,  to  the  6th 
rule,  was  agreed  to. 

The  Vice  Peesidbnt  then  rose,  and  said, 
that  he  took  this  opportunity  to  express  his  en- 
tire satisfaction  with  that  portion  of  the  amend- 
ment giving  to  Senators  the  right  of  appeal 
from  the  decision  of  the  Ohair,  as  it  was  not 
only  according  to  strict  principle,  but  would 
relieve  the  Ohair  from  a  most  delicate  duty. 
As  to  the  power  conferred  npon  the  Ohair,  it 
was  not  for  him  to  speak ;  but  he  assured  the 
Senate  that  he  should  always  endeavor  to  ex- 
ercise it  with  strict  impartiality. 

Mr.  Foot  then  moved  to  amend  the  Yth  rule 
by  inserting,  after  the  words  "  called  to  order," 
the  words  "  by  a  Senator,"  making  it  requisite 
to  write  down  the  ofionding  words  uttered  by  a 
member,  only  when  a  Senator  should  have  call- 
ed him  to  order ;  which  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Macon  asked  whether  a  vote  should  not 
be  taken  on  the  two  amendments. 

The  Ohair  answered  that  the  division  of  the 
amendment  precluded  the  necessity  of  doing  so. 

Tdesdat,  February  19. 
Jtidicial  Process. 
The  hill  to  establish  process  in  the  States  ad- 


mitted into  the  Union  since  the  year  1789,  was 
taken  up. 

Mr.  Wkhsteb  entered  into  a  view  of  the  os- 
tensible objects  and  ultimate  effects  of  the  bill 
under  consideration,  and  argued  that  the  for- 
mer were  not  adhered  to,  while  the  latter 
would  be  disastrous  and  inconvenient  in  the 
extreme.  He  replied  in  detail  to  the  argu- 
ments of  Messrs.  Tazewell  and  Eowan,  dis- 
cussing the  signification  given  by  the  process 
acts  of  '89  and  '92  to  the  term  civil  law,  by 
which  equity  process  was  to  be  regulated,  and 
opposing  the  idea  that  the  common  law  was 
alluded  to  by  the  terms  of  those  acts.  He  con- 
sidered that  if  the  bill  passed  in  its  present 
shape  it  wonld  destroy  all  equity  process  in 
many  of  the  old  States.  He  was  perfectly  will- 
ing that  the  advantages  asked  for  by  the  new 
States  should  be  acceded  to  them,  but  felt  it 
his  duty  to  oppose  a  bill  which  threatened 
so  much  evil  to  the  older  members  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  Van  Bueen  was  for  reconsideration,  re- 
marking that  the  bill,  in  its  present  form,  was 
allowed  to  progress  merely  through  an  over- 
sight of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Eowan  said,  that,  in  order  to  correct 
some  matters  of  fact  on  this  subject,  it  would 
be  necessary  for  him  to  consult  certain  docu- 
ments. He  therefore  voted  to  lay  the  bill  on 
the  table :  which  was  agreed  to. 


Thtjrsdat,  February  21. 
Judicial  Process. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Rowan,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  motion  of  the  18th  instant,  to  reconsider 
the  vote  on  the  reconsideration  of  that  of  the 
14th  instant,  on  engrossing  the  hill  for  regulating 
process  in  the  Oourts  of  the  United  States,  in 
States  admitted  into  the  Union  since  1789. 

Mr.  Eowan  said  that  he  should  have  been 
contented  to  take  the  vote  when  this  question 
was  under  discussion  on  the  day  before  yesterday, 
but  that  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Webster)  had  referred  to  the  process  laws  of 
Kentucky,  in  connection  with  the  rules  of  the 
Federal  Court,  in  such  a  manner  as  rendered  it 
necessary,  in  his  opinion,  to  have  special  ref- 
erence to  those  rules.  The  gentleman  had, 
moreover,  misstated  the  execution  laws  of  that 
State.  To  have  it  in  his  power  to  correct  the 
misstatement  of  the  gentleman,  and  to  produce 
the  rules  of  Court,  he  had  requested  the  pos^ 
ponement. 

The  gentleman  had  stated  that  the  laws  of 
Kentucky  would  not  permit  an  execution  to  be 
taken  out  by  a  creditor  upon  his  judgment,  un- 
less he  would  endorse,  that  uncurrent  or  un- 
available bank  notes  would  be  taken  in  dis- 
charge of  it.  That,  to  remedy  this  evil,^  the 
Federal  Judges  had  made  the  rules  complained 
of  by  the  Senators  from  Kentucky.  He  added, 
moreover,  that  the  execution  laws  of  Kentucky 
were  declared,  both  by  the  State  and  Federal 
Judges,  to  he  unconstitutional  and  void. 
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Sir,  said  Mr.  Rowan,  as  to  the  first  statement 
of  the  gentleman  it  is  utterly  erroneous.  There 
never  was  a  law  of  Kentucky  which  forbade 
the  plaintiff  to  sue  out  execution  upon  his  judg- 
ment, unless  he  would  endorse  that  he  Would 
take  unavailable  paper  in  discharge  of  it.  I  do 
not  know,  said  Mr.  R.  whence  the  gentleman 
obtained  his  information,  but  I  do  know  that  it 
is  incorrect.  It  was  always  competent  for  a 
plaintiff  to  sue  out  his  execution  immediately 
after  the  term  had  expired,  at  which  he  had 
obtained  his  judgment.  But  there  was  a  period 
in  that  State  in  which  the  defendant  in  the  ex- 
ecution, could,  when  it  came  to  be  levied  upon 
his  property,  replevy  the  debt  for  two  years, 
unless  the  plaintiff  had  endorsed  that  he  was 
willing  to  receive  the  current  bank  notes  of  the 
State,  in  which  case  he  could  replevy  for  three 
months  only. 

Why  the  gentleman  should  have  referred  to 
the  execution  laws  of  Kentucky,  he  could  not 
well  perceive,  for  whether  those  laws  were,  or 
were  not,  constitutional  or  expedient,  must  be 
foreign  from  the  point  under  discussion,  which 
was,  whether  the  judges  possessed  the  power 
to  make  execution  laws  under  any  circum- 
stances. If  under  color  of  making  rules  of 
court,  they  possessed  the  power  to  make  exe- 
cution laws,  then  they  could  have  exercised 
that  power,  whether  the  execution  laws  of  the 
State  had  been  wise  or  foolish,  void  or  valid. 
And  if  they  did  not  possess  the  power  to  legis- 
late, then  they  could  not,  under  any  state  of 
things,  have  made  those  execution  laws  or 
rules.  But,  as  the  laws  of  that  State  had  been 
mentioned  by  the  gentleman,  in  a  manner  that 
might  seem  to  imply  censure,  he  would,  while 
he  reprobated,  in  the  most  emphatic  manner, 
the  right,  or  propriety,  of  any  Senator's  cen- 
suring the  conduct  of  a  State,  claim  the  indul- 
gence of  the  Senate,  for  a  few  moments,  while 
he  vindicated  the  State,  by  which  he  had  been 
honored  with  a  seat  in  that  body,  from  the 
imputation  which  that  gentleman  had  been 
pleased  to  utter  in  inuendoes.  He  would, 
however,  premise,  as  a  fact  well  known,  not 
only  to  physiologists,  but  to  all  close  observers 
of  human  nature,  that  the  Creator  of  man  has 
wisely  and  benignantly  endowed  him  with 
energies  beyond  what  are  required  for  the  or- 
dinary avocations  of  life — energies  for  special 
and  extraordinary  exigencies,  which  lie  dor- 
mant, until  the  emergencies,  which  awaken  and 
call  them  into  action,  occur ;  that  the  degree 
of  energy  beyond  the  stock  habitually  employ- 
ed in  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life,  which  shall 
be  called  into  exercise  upon  any  occasion,  de- 
pends upon  the  excitement  which  the  occasion 
produces.  Now,  sir,  it  is  known  that  there  is 
no  general  condition  of  society  which  excites 
its  members  so  powerMly  as  a  state  of  war. 
Hence  it  has  been  said  by  wise  men,  that  it  is 
but  little  less  dangerous  to  close,  than  to  com- 
mence a  war.  To  allay  the  stock  of  excitement 
which  that  condition  produces ;  to  ease  men 
down  to  their  ordinary  pacific  pursuits,  from  a 


high  and  fervid  state  of  excitement ;  or,  if  the 
simile  may  be  allowed,  to  let  off  the  steam 
when  the  voyage  is  closed,  without  bursting 
the  boiler,  deranging  the  machinery,  or  injuring 
the  passengers,  is  a  task  of  great  delicacy,  and 
very  great  difliculty.  This  excitement  may  be 
extraordinary  even  for  a  state  of  war.  It  may 
be  rendered  so  by  an  infinite  variety  of  occur- 
rences. A  spirit  of  disaffection  among  those 
who  are  carrying  it  on ;  unexpected  disasters  : 
a  savage  and  brutal  species  of  warfare,  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy,  are  among  the  causes  cal- 
culated to  produce  almost  preternatural  excite- 
ment during  its  progress ;  and,  upon  its  sudden 
termination  to  expose  society,  in  its  pacific 
state,  to  the  effects  of  the  very  highest  wrought 
war-feeling.  Sir,  such  was  the  character  of 
our  last  war.  We  had  beheld  in  other  quarters 
for  more  than  twenty  years  before  its  com- 
mencement, the  fiercest,  the  most  desolating 
ravages  of  war.  We  had  not  looked  on  as  cold 
and  heedless  spectators ;  we  could  not  do  so. 
The  scenes,  though  tragic,  were  grand  and 
magnificent.  All  Christendom,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  United  States,  were  involved  in 
the  war ;  and  the  United  States  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  looked  on  with  wonder  and 
amazement.  Never  did  nations  contend  more 
strenuously ;  never  did  war  crowd  upon  the 
gaze  of  mankind  events  more  splendid,  or  in 
more  rapid  succession. 

The  United  States  were  subject,  not  only  to 
the  excitement  which  a  spectacle  so  grand,  so 
august,  could  not  fail  to  produce  on  them  as 
mere  spectators ;  but  they  were  unceasingly 
exposed  to  collision  with  some  of  the  bellig- 
erents. They  were,  in  fact,  for  much  of  the 
time,  in  a  state  of  quasi  war  with  more  than 
one  of  them.  Then,  sir,  when  the  war  really 
came,  it  foimd  the  people  of  this  nation  in  a 
state  of  great  excitement.  Let  me  ask  if  the 
occurrences  during  that  war  were  calculated  to 
diminish  that  state  of  feeling?  The  disaffec- 
tion of  some  of  the  States ;  their  refusal  to  co- 
operate in  bringing  it  to  an  honorable  close, 
surely  was  not  calculated  to  damp  the  ardor, 
abate  the  zeal,  or  diminish  the  patriotism  of 
the  people  of  Kentucky.  The  Kentuckians, 
said  Mr.  R.,  are,  and  I  speak  it  with  pride,  a 
brave  and  chivalric  people.  They  felt  all  the 
zeal  for  the  glory  of  their  country,  with  which 
its  accumulated  injuries  could  inspire  an  ardent, 
a  brave  and  a  patriotic  people.  They  never 
hesitated,  never  faltered,  for  a  moment.  They 
poured  out  their  blood  like  water  on  the  north- 
western frontier.  They  were  prodigal  of  life 
at  Tippecanoe,  the  plains  of  Raisin,  at  Dudley's 
rencontre,  on  the  Thames  and  Orleans.  Sir, 
Kentucky  was  widowed  by  the  war — she  was 
bereaved,  by  its  ravages,  of  some  of  her  most 
distinguished  sons.  I  need  not,  said  Mr.  R.,  name 
them;  the  occasion  does  not  require  it.  Among 
them  were  Colonels  Allen  and  Daviess — men 
surpassed  in  none  of  the  States,  in  no  part  of 
the  world,  whether  you  have  reference  to  their 
virtues  or  their  talents.     Sir,  the  glory  of  the 
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closing  scene  of  the  war  was  calculated,  by  its 
effulgence,  to  excite  to  rapture  such  a  people  as 
the  Kentuckians,  and  they  did  enjoy  the  rap- 
tures of  that  unparalleled  victory — a  victory 
which  they  had  assisted  to  achieve,  a  victory 
which  obscured,  by  its  splendors,  the  mortifying 
occurrences  of  this  place — yes,  sir,  which  ob- 
literated the  defloration,  by  the  enemy,  of  the 
proud  edifice  in  which  we  now  sit,  and  healed 
the  wound  inflicted  upon  the  just  pride  of  the 
patriotic  portion  of  the  American  people,  by 
that  humiliating  event.  But,  said  Mr.  Rowan, 
I  have  dwelt  longer  upon  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, than,  perhaps,  I  ought.  The  object  was 
to  show  that  the  people  of  Kentucky  were  not 
cold  blooded,  indiflferent  spectators ;  that  they 
were  greatly  excited,  and  entered  into  the  cause 
of  their  country,  with  animation  and  zeal ;  that 
the  disasters  and  victories,  in  which  they  par- 
ticipated largely,  were  calculated  to  excite,  and 
did  excite  them  greatly ;  that  at  the  close  of 
the  war  they  were  left  in  a  state  of  very  high 
feeling.  And,  in  conjunction  with  these,  he 
begged  leave  to  state  another  fact,  not  without 
its  influence  in  producing  the  state  of  things 
which  ensued,  and  at  which  the  gentleman  haa 
alluded,  not,  indeed,  with  express,  but  with  ev- 
ident implied  reprobation.  Sir,  it  must  be  re- 
collected, that  the  United  States  Bank  did  not 
exist  at  that  period ;  that  the  State  Banks  fur- 
nished much  of  the  money,  with  which  the  war 
was  conducted ;  Kentucky  furnished  her  full 
portion.  The  needs  of  the  Government,  and 
the  excitement  to  which  he  had  alluded,  had 
produced,  perhaps,  an  Inordinate  issue  by  the 
banks,  in  that  State.  The  men  and  supplies 
furnished  by  that  State,  caused  naturally  dur- 
ing, and  at  the  close  of  the  war,  a  plenary,  if 
not  profuse,  circulation  of  local  notes.  This 
furnished,  to  the  excited  state  of  the  public 
mind,  facilities  for  the  indulgence  of  feverish  and 
extravagant  projects ;  impracticable  plans  were 
honestly,  but  erroneously  formed ;  chimerical 
notions  of  wealth  and  aggrandizement  were 
cherished.  In  fine,  the  state  of  feeling  was 
suited  to  the  occasion  which  it  had  produced, 
and  not  to  the  condition  which  had  ensued  it. 
They  enjoyed  peace,  while  they  were  under  the 
influence  of  war  feelings.  The  Bank  of  the 
United  States  was  created  Immediately  on  the 
close  of  the  war,  and  the  Government,  very 
unwisely,  as  he  always  thought,  determined, 
suddenly,  through  its  instrumentality,  to  re- 
store, not  gradually,  as  it  ought,  but  suddenly, 
a  metallic  currency. 

The  effects  of  this  unwise  measure  are  known 
to  all ;  they  were  felt  by  almost  all  in  Ken- 
tucky. The  change,  Mr.  President,  was  too 
sudden — the  shock  inflicted  by  it  was  too  se- 
vere— the  sacrifices  produced  by  it  were  too 
numerous  and  too  agonizing — the  basis  upon 
which  the  enterprise,  the  hopes,  and  the  happi- 
ness of  the  people  of  that  State  rested,  was 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  taken  from  under 
them,  and  they  were  turned  over,  as  lawful 
prey,  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  the 


mercenary  vultures  that  hovered  round  that 
institution.  The  Legislature  of  the  State,  in 
the  laudable  view  to  mitigate  the  calamities 
which  had  so  suddenly  and  so  unexpectedly 
overtaken  the  people,  and  to  save  from  ruin  as 
many  as  possible  of  her  citizens,  by  affording 
them  time  to  disembarrass  themselves,  passed 
an  act  authorizing  the  defendant,  when  the 
plaintiif  had  not  endorsed,  that  he  would  take 
the  current  notes  of  the  States,  to  replevy  the 
debt  for  two  years,  but  denying  to  him,  when 
the  plaintiff  had  made  such  endorsement,  the 
right  to  replevy  for  more  than  three  months. 
And  what  was  the  mighty  evil  of  this  delay? 
The  defendant  executed  a  bond,  with  two  ap- 
proved securities,  for  the  payment  of  the 
amount  of  the  execution  within  two  years. 
The  debt  was  made  perfectly  secure ;  it  bore 
interest  during  the  time,  and  had  the  force  of 
a  judgment  upon  which  execution  issued,  as 
matter  of  course,  and  upon  which  there  could 
be  no  delay.  The  injury  was,  if  an  injury  that 
may  be  called,  which  is  a  public  good,  that  the 
plaintiff  was  not  permitted  to  take  the  entire 
estate  of  the  defendant  for  less  than  a  one  hun- 
dredth part  of  its  value.  There  was  no  money 
which  would  be  taken,  save  what  little  could  be 
obtained  from  the  United  States  Bank ;  and 
that  was  not  obtained  by  debtors,  and  when 
obtained,  was  employed  by  those  who  could 
obtain  it  in  merciless  speculation,  at  forced 
sales  by  the  sheriff.  The  contracts  had  all  been 
predicated  upon  the  local  currency — ^none  other 
had  been  known  or  thought  of,  that  had  been 
put  down  by  the  United  States  Bank — a  new 
state  of  things  had  ensued.  The  creditor  re- 
fused the  medium  for  which  he  had  contract- 
ed, and  demanded  payment  in  one  which  had 
been  suddenly  created,  and  could  not  be  sud- 
denly obtained.  The  Legislature  not  only 
passed  this  law,  but  passed  a  law  also  abolish- 
ing imprisonment  for  debt ;  thus  affording  to 
the  brave  fellows  who  had  fought  the  battles 
of  their  country,  an  opportunity  of  paying  their 
debts,  without  the  entire  sacrifice  of  their  prop- 
erty, and  the  loss  of  their  liberty,  by  imprison- 
ment. And  mark,  Mr.  President :  the  great 
majority  of  creditors  in  that,  as  under  like  cir- 
cumstances, they  will  always  be,  in  every 
State,  were  not  the  ardent,  generous,  brave 
men  who  had  entered  with  their  whole  soul 
into  the  war  which  their  country  had  been 
constrained  to  wage.  They  were  mostly  your 
cold-blooded,  calculating,  avaricious  men,  whose 
only  love  of  country  was  love  of  money — whose 
patriotism  was  cupidity,  and  whose  zeal  was  to 
enrich  themselves,  and  to  ruin  the  men  who 
had  saved  their  country.  These,  sir,  were  few 
— but  they  were  clamorous — and  their  clamors 
were  echoed  by  capitalists  from  every  quarter 
— and  we  all  know  that  the  capitalists  were  not 
the  patriots  in  our  last  war. 

But,  he  begged  leave  to  ask,  if  Kentucky 
was  the  only  State  that  had,  by  her  enactions, 
attempted,  during  the  war,  to  suit  her  code  to 
her  condition?    Sir,  a  great  majority  of  the 
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States  altered  their  execution  laws.  Public 
sentiment  approved  it,  because  the  deranged 
condition  of  affairs  required  it.  Virginia,  the 
ancient  dominion,  a  State  as  distinguished  for 
the  correctness  and  stability  of  her  political 
creed,  as  for  the  heroes  and  statesmen  which  she 
has  produced,  even  she  suspended  executions,  for 
(he  believed)  twelve  months.  But  why  quote 
examples — what  are  the  States  for — what  the 
annual  session  of  their  Legislatures — ^but,  by 
changing  the  laws,  to  suit  them  to  the  varying 
condition  of  society  ? 

It  is  true,  sir,  that  the  Circuit  Judge  pro- 
nounced the  replevin  law  of  Kentucky  to  be 
unconstitutional  and  void.  He  declared  the 
law  to  be  void,  because  it  delayed  justice,  and 
immediately  enacted  a  law  which  authorized 
the  defendant  to  replevy  for  three  months. 
He  declared  the  replevin  law  of  the  State  to 
be  unconstitutional,  and  immediately  made  a 
replevin  law.  He  declared  the  law  of  the 
State,  abolishing  imprisonment  for  debt,  to  be 
void  for  the  same  reason,  and  immediately  en- 
acted an  imprisonment  law.  [Here  Mr.  R.  pre- 
sented to  the  House  the  rules  made  by  the  Fed- 
eral Judges  of  the  Kentucky  District.  They 
consisted  of  17  sections.  They  were  read  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  in  his  place.]  Sir, 
said  Mr.  Rowan,  if  the  judge  had  really  be- 
lieved these  laws  of  the  State  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional, and  if  he  had  really  believed,  also,  that 
he  possessed  legislative  power — a  respect  for 
himself — the  pride  of  consistency,  and  a  decent 
respect  for  tlie  sentiment  of  the  State,  should 
all  have  restrained  him  from  the  course  which 
he  pursued.  There  was  an  unparalleled  au- 
dacity, in  ordaining,  by  rule  of  court,  a  replevin 
law,  when  he  had  determined  that  law  on  tlie 
part  of  the  State  to  be  unconstitutional.  There 
was  an  insolent  defiance  of  public  sentiment,  in 
ordaining  imprisonment  for  debt  after  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  had  abolished  it.  Sir,  we 
hear  a  great  deal  about  the  purity  and  sanctity 
of  the  judicial  character,  and  eulogies  without 
number  are  pronounced  upon  the  present  in- 
cumbents. He  had  nothing  to  say  about  the 
men ;  it  was  the  corporate  powers  of  the  ju- 
dicial department,  and  not  with  the  judges, 
that  this  Senate  had  to  do  in  the  present  ques- 
tion. He  must,  however,  be  permitted  to  say, 
that  he  did  not  rate  very  highly  that  sanctity 
which  was  unceasingly  employed  in  profaning 
the  State  laws,  and  State  authorities — which, 
in  the  exercise  of  a  little  usurped  and  brief  au- 
thority, outraged  the  sacred  principles  of  free- 
dom, and  drew  into  contempt  the  most  solemn 
civil  institutions.  Sir,  you  have  in  the  rules  of 
court,  which  have  just  been  read,  a  full  and 
complex  code  of  execution  laws ;  including  re- 
plevin, imprisonment  for  debt,  and  a  system 
of  conveyancing.  The  very  highest  attributes 
of  sovereignty  are  exerted  in  conclave  by 
these  judges.  They  make  their  rules,  which 
subject  your  property  to  seizure  and  sale,  and 
your  body  to  imprisonment.  They  are  not 
printed  nor  promulged ;  and  yet,  like  the  laws 


of  the  tyrant,  they  must  govern,  though  they 
cannot  be  read  or  known.  Sir,  said  Mr.  Rowan, 
we  are  this  day  debating  whether  the  judges 
shall  exercise  the  legislative  power  to  an  extent, 
and  in  a  manner,  which  drew  upon  that  tyrant, 
the  just  execration  of  all  mankind.  Our  free- 
dom consists,  essentially,  in  the  fact,  that  we 
are  governed  by  laws,  made  by  ourselves — 
that  the  will  of  the  majority,  definitely  ex- 
pressed, and  duly  promulgated,  is  the  only 
power  to  which  freemen  are  constrained  to  bend. 
But,  what  is  the  judicial  doctrine,  which,  he 
was  sorry  to  see,  had  so  many  advocates  in  this 
body  ?  Why,  not  that  the  voice  of  the  major- 
ity, but  that  the  will  of  one  or  two  Federal 
Judges — ^under  (he  supposed)  the  sacred  guid- 
ance of  that  faithful  monitor,  their  conscience, 
should  regulate  the  property  and  the  liberty  of 
the  people  of  these  States — and  that;  too,  not 
published,  but  retained  in  the  ofiice  of  their 
own  clerk.  The  judges  and  the  lawyers  of  the 
court  well  know  wliat  the  rules  are,  and  the 
people  may  know  by  making  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  office  of  the  clerk  and  paying  him  for  a 
sight  of  them.  But  that  the  judges  and  the 
lawyers  should  know  the  law,  seemed  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  sufiicient.  It  was 
not,  in  his  opinion,  necessary  that  the  people 
should  know  them.  This  doctrine  was  urged 
by  the  gentleman  with  a  zeal  which  he  had 
but  little  expected.  He  would  notice  it  more 
at  large  hereafter :  for  the  present  he  was  con- 
cerned with  the  Legislative  power  asserted  for, 
and  exercised  by  the  judges.  Sir,  said  Mr. 
Rowan,  the  legislative  power,  according  to  the 
theory  of  our  Government,  is  never  to  be  exer- 
cised but  under  strict  responsibility  to  the  peo- 
ple, whose  will  gives  obligatory  force  to  the 
law.  But  under  what  responsibility  do  the 
judges  legislate?  They  are  in  office  for  life, 
and  can  only  be  removed  by  impeachment,  for 
malfeasance  in  oflice.  Their  office  is  judicial, 
not  legislative.  Could  they  be  impeached  for 
corrupt  legislation  ?  "Would  it  be  official  mal- 
feasance ?  They  were  commissioned  to  judge, 
not  to  legislate — to  expound,  not  to  make  laws. 
Their  legislative  exertions  would  not  be  official, 
and  so,  not  subject,  to  even  the  remoteand  nom- 
inal responsibility  of  impeachment. 

Mr.  President,  all  the  distinguished  writers 
upon  political  science  agree  that  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  legislative,  the  judicial,  and  the  ex- 
ecutive power  in  the  same  person  or  body,  con- 
stitutes despotism.  These  three  powers  were 
exercised  by  the  Federal  Judges  in  Kentucky ; 
and  that,  too,  in  relation  to 'topics  the  most 
critically  interesting  of  any  that  fall  within  the 
scope  of  those  powers,  in  their  divided  and  best 
adjusted  shape  in  immediate  relation  to  the  en- 
joyment of  his  liberty,  and  the  possession  of  his 
property  by  the  citizen.  That,  surely,  is  the 
highest  act  of  sovereignty,  which  takes  from  a 
man  his  liberty,  or  which  takes  from  one  man  his 
property  and  gives  to  another ;  yet  these  judges 
make  the  rules  by  which  this  is  done — they 
expound  them,  and  they  execute  them.  Sir,  said 
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Mr.  Rowan,  if  this  thing  is  sanctioned,  we  have 
gained  nothing  by  the  revolution ;  we  have  lost 
by  it.  For  such  a  power  was  never  asserted 
for,  or  exercised  by,  the  judges  of  England.  It 
would  not  be  tolerated  by  the  people  of  that 
country.  The  people  of  that  Government 
have,  at  various  periods  of  its  history,  been 
very  much  harassed  and  grieved  by  the  pliancy 
and  corruption  of  their  judges,  but  they  never 
were,  as  the  people  of  Kentucky  have  been, 
oppressed  by  the  usurpation,  on  the  part  of 
even  their  most  corrupt  judges,  of  the  legisla- 
tive power.  Sir,  this  assumption  of  the  legis- 
lative power,  by  the  Federal  judges  of  Ken- 
tucky, has  caused  much  anxiety  to  the  people 
of  that  State.  They  have  remonstrated  to  Con- 
gress, repeatedly,  and  most  solemnly,  against 
it.  Their  remonstrances  have  hitherto  been 
unavailing.  They  bare  been  patient,  not  from 
any  proneness  on  their  part  to  submit  to  ju- 
dicial, or  any  other  kind  of  tyranny,  but  from 
a  love  of  order,  and  in  the  hope  that  their 
wrongs  would  be  redressed  by  Congress ;  when 
that  hope  ceases,  let  the  petty  oppressors  be- 
ware how,  and  upon  whom,  they  exercise  their 
ill-derived  power.  But,  Mr.  President,  why 
should  their  reasonable  expectations  of  redress 
from  Congress  be  disappointed  ?  "What  is  there 
in  judicial  legislation  wliich  can  enamour  Con- 
gress with  it  ?  The  excellence  of  all  legislation 
is  iu  the  adaptation  of  the  laws  by  those  who 
make  them,  to  the  condition  of  those  for  whom 
they  are  made.  The  judges  are  not  from 
among  the  people ;  they  are,  by  their  office, 
and  their  salaries,  placed  above  the  fluctua- 
tions, and  freed  from  the  cares,  to  which  the 
people  are  unceasingly  exposed.  They  cannot, 
therefore,  if  they  were  qualified,  in  other  re- 
spects, be  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  will 
of  the  people,  their  wants  and  their  sufferings, 
to  legislate  beneficially  for  them.  But,  sir, 
when  did  this  idea  of  judicial  legislation  first 
present  itself  to  the  American  people?  The 
law  of  Congress,  authorizing  the  judges  to  alter 
the  forms  of  process,  and  to  make  rules  for  the 
regulation  of  its  own  judicial  proceeding  in 
court,  was,  we  all  know,  passed  in  1789,  and 
re-enacted  in  May,  1792.  But  nobody  ever 
thought  that  either  of  these  laws  conferred  leg- 
islative power  upon  the  judges.  They  them- 
selves were  unconscious  of  possessing  any  such 
power.  The  alteration  of  State  process,  in  the 
article  of  form  only,  so  as  to  adapt  its  use  to 
the  organic  structure  of  the  Federal  Courts, 
was  known  to  be  all  that  was  intended  by 
Congress,  in  those  acts.  Nor,  sir,  did  the  courts 
ever  dream  of  exercising  any  other  or  further 
power  under  color  of  those  acts,  until  since  the 
war,  and  the  establishment  of  the  United  States 
Bank.  The  experiment  was  first  made  in  Ken- 
tucky, in  the  case,  and  under  the  auspices,  of 
that  Bank — backed  by  all  the  talents,  influence, 
and  weight  of  character,  which  that  institution 
possesses  so  amply  the  means  of  enlisting.  The 
experiment  was,  unhappily,  but  too  successful. 
The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  tells  us,  that 


the  invalidity  of  the  Kentucky  execution  laws 
was  a  great  evil,  and  that  the  judges  were  called 
upon  to  apply  the  remedy.  It  is  admitted  to  be 
the  duty  of  the  judges  to  apply  the  remedy.  But 
it  is  asserted  to  be  the  right  of  the  Legislature 
to  make  it.  Every  remedy  presupposes  an  evil. 
To  explore  the  condition  of  society,  to  ascer- 
tain the  existing  evil,  and  to  frame  and  suit  the 
remedy  to  the  evil,  is  the  province  of  the  states- 
man. To  apply  the  remedy,  when  provided,  is 
the  duty  of  the  judge.  Neither  should  trench 
upon  the  province  of  the  other.  These  differ- 
ent duties  require  very  different  capacities  and 
attainments,  so  that  the  apology,  offered  by 
the  gentleman,  for  the  judges,  is,  at  best,  but 
the  stale  apology  for  oppression.  The  plea  of 
necessity  is  the  habitual  excuse  for  tyranny. 
But  if  the  judges  had  felt  the  urgency  of  that 
necessity,  which  the  gentleman  asserts  in  their 
behalf,  why  did  they  not  refer  the  case  to  Con- 
gress, whose  exclusive  province  it  is  to  legis- 
late for  the  tribunals  of  the  United  States.  Sir, 
the  legitimate  source  of  the  governing  power 
in  this  country,  as  we  all  know,  is  in  the  people. 
None  can  be  exerted  by  any  public  functionary 
which  has  not  been  delegated. 

How  much  more  becoming  and  decent  would 
it  have  been  in  those  judges,  if  they  had  even 
believed  the  State  laws  to  have  been  unconsti- 
tutional, to  have  surrendered  their  judgment  to 
that  of  the  people  of  the  State,  nntU  Congress 
could  have  passed  upon  the  subject ;  to  have  sup- 
posed that,  according  to  any,  and  every  rational 
criterion  of  correctness,  that  half  a  million  of  in- 
telligent people  who  compose  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky, were  right  and  they  wrong ;  than  to  have 
bewildered  themselves  in  the  mazes  of  abstrac- 
tion, to  find  that  the  legal  obligation  of  a  contract 
consisted  in  the  remedy  alone.  Sir,  the  logic  of  the 
judges  upon  this  subject  is  new,  and  somewhat 
curious,  but  more  dangerous  than  either.  It  is 
thus  they  reason :  "  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  provides  that  no  State  shall  pass 
any  law  Impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts; 
the  obligation  of  a  contract  consists  alone  in 
the  remedy  for  its  enforcement ;  any  State  law 
which  varies  the  remedy,  impairs  the  obliga- 
tion of  all  existing  contracts,  and  is,  therefore, 
as  to  them,  unconstitutional  and  void."  The 
evident  tendency  of  this  doctrine,  if  its  ab- 
surdity could  be  tolerated,  is  consolidation.  It 
is  to  paralyze  the  States  by  denying  them  the 
exercise  of  the  legislative  power,  upon  which 
alone,  their  freedom  and  their  happiness  de- 
pends. The  laws  of  right  and  wrong,  are  di- 
vine and  unalterable.  The  laws  for  the  sup- 
pression of  wrong  and  the  enforcement  of  right, 
are  human,  and  may  be  modified  and  varied  to 
suit  the  varying  or  varied  state  of  society,  as 
the  wisdom  of  the  people,  legitimately  exer- 
cised, shall  dictate.  The  language  of  reason 
which  has  had  the  practical  sanction  of  all  free 
Governments,  and  without  which  free  Govern- 
ments could  not  exist,  is  that  the  remedy  is  in 
the  discretion  of  the  sovereign  legislative  power. 
The  gentleman  may  say — as  he  had  said  in  re- 
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lation  to  the  execution  law  of  Kentucky — the 
sovereign  legislative  power  may  be  misexer- 
cised  or  abused ;  and,  in  that  case,  the  Federal 
judges  must  apply  the  remedy  to  the  evil.  He 
■would  answer,  that  the  power  of  enacting 
remedial  laws  must  be  lodged  somewhere,  and 
that  the  people  were,  at  least,  as  safe  a  depos- 
itory of  that  power  as  the  judges ;  besides,  if  it 
were  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  judges,  they 
too,  might  misexercise  or  abuse  it ;  and  who, 
in  that  case;  should  apply  the  remedy  to  the 
evil?  For  the  doctrine  of  the  gentleman  is, 
that  wherever  there  is  an  evil  there  must  be  a 
remedy.  Mr.  E.  said  he  agreed  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  remedy  for  every  evil ;  he  was 
sorry,  however,  to  say,  that  the  fact  was  not 
always  so.  There  existed  many  evils,  for  which 
remedies  had  not  been  provided ;  and  among 
the  most  enormous  and  grievous  evil  of  tliat 
character,  was  the  usurpation  of  legislative 
power  by  the  judges.  He  should  be  glad  to 
see  the  gentleman  support  his  doctrine  by  his 
vote,  and  assist  in  furnishing  the  appropriate 
remedy  for  this  most  afflicting  evil.  This  evil, 
which,  by  violating  the  great  principles  of  our  free 
institutions,  leads  to,  and  threatens  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  liberty ;  which,  by  usurping  the 
power  of  the  States,  threatens  their  absorption ; 
which,  by  conceding  to  the  judges  the  exercise 
of  legislative  power,  denies  to  the  States  the 
right  of  regulating  their  own  remedial  system, 
according  to  their  own  will.  Sir,  the  gentleman 
would  remedy  what  he  miscalls  an  evil  in  Ken- 
tucky by  an  infinitely  greater  evil.  He  says,  vir- 
tually, that  the  people  of  that  State  have  abused 
the  legislative  power,  and  proposes  to  remedy 
the  evil,  by  transferring  that  power  to  the 
judges,  without  providing  a  remedy  for  its 
abuse  by  them.  He  is  right  in  proposing  no 
remedy  for  their  abuses  of  this  power;  for 
when  it  is  onoo  conceded  to  tliem,  it  will  be 
idle  to  talk  of  a  remedy  for  their  perversion  or 
abuse  of  it.  It  must  be  irresponsibly,  and  will, 
of  course,  be  irremediably  exercised.  But  are 
we  prepared  for  such  a  state  of  things  ?  Are 
we  prepared  to  sanction  beginnings,  which  will 
lead  to  such  a  result?  Mr.  President,  the 
boundaries  between  right  and  remedy  are 
planted  deep  in  nature — the  distinction  be- 
tween them  is  obvious  and  plain.  Shall  they 
be  confounded,  and  the  States  be  deprived  of 
their  legitimate  power,  by  judicial  mysticism  ? 
Shall  it  be  filched  from  them  by  judicial  sub- 
tleties, or  extorted  by  the  force  of  sophisms  ? 
Sir,  the  new  theory  of  obligation  is  too  wire- 
drawn, too  sublimated,  too  evanescent,  for  the 
use  of  a  republican  people.  The  judges  should 
be  permitted  to  amuse  themselves  with  it  as  a 
sparkling  abstraction,  a  pretty  little  brilliant,  a 
glittering  pageant  of  the  fancy,  or,  if  you  please, 
an  intellectual  aurora  borealis — but  nothing 
more  or  farther.  They  should  not  be  allowed 
to  experiment  with  it  upon  the  common  sense 
of  the  people,  at  the  hazard  of  their  liberty : 
still  less  should  they  be  permitted  to  impose  it 
upon  the  people  as  the  plan,  upon  which  alone 


they  could  exercise  the  power  of  remedial  leg- 
islation. They  should  not  be  permitted  to  send 
it  abroad  among  the  States  as  a  destroying 
angel,  as  impalpable,  and  as  destructive  of  their 
rights,  as  was  the  visit  of  that  mysterious  agent 
to  the  first-born  of  the  Egyptians.  Sir,  mys- 
tery on  the  part  of  the  political  agents,  in  any 
Government,  is  the  sure  harbinger  of  the  op- 
pression of  the  people.  It  addresses  itself  to 
the  credulity,  not  to  the  common  sense  of  man- 
kind. And  common  sense,  or  the  power  of 
reason,  is  the  criterion  to  which  alone  should 
be  referred  the  propriety  or  justness  of  any 
measure  which  may  affect  the  liberty  or  the 
happiness  of  man.  To  the  test  of  this  standard 
alone,  should  every  thing  which  affects  his 
rights  or  his  interest  be  subjected.  Common 
sense  revolts  at  the  idea  that  the  Legislature 
may  provide  a  remedy  for  contingent  and  pos- 
sible evils;  but  ought  not,  and  cannot,  exert 
any  remedial  agency  for  the  mitigation  of  a 
present  and  urgent  evil.  That  they  may  pro- 
vide a  remedy  for  evils  which  may  never  hap- 
pen, but  cannot,  by  any  exertion  of  the  remedial 
power,  soften  those  which  are  present  and 
pressing.  Sir,  a  wise  Legislature  is  like  a  wise 
and  skilful  physician,  whose  duty  it  is,  not 
only  to  prevent,  but,  by  remedial  applications, 
to  cure  maladies,  and  to  soften,  by  judicious 
lenitives,  those  which  cannot  be  cured. 

One  gentleman  (Mr.  McLane)  says,  that  the 
Judiciary  is  the  most  important  department  in 
our  Government.  He  compares  it  to  a  fixed 
star,  shedding  its  clear,  but  mild  light,  through- 
out the  political  horizon.  He,  too,  pronounces  a 
eulogy  upon  the  judges,  and  says  they  can  have 
no  motive  to  do  wrong.  It  is  (said  Mr.  E.) 
a  sound  rule  in  legislation  to  suppose  the  worst, 
and  provide  against  it.  The  judges  are  men, 
and  however  good  they  may  be,  their  succes- 
sors may  not  be  so.  "Wise  men  are  subject  to 
the  errors  of  human  frailty ;  foolish  and  vicious 
men  are  never  without  motives  to  do  wrong. 
The  judges  are  men,  and  it  is  wise  in  the  Leg- 
islature to  guard  against  the  injurious  exertion 
of  their  power,  either  weakly  or  wickedly. 
"While,  like  the  fixed  star  spoken  of  by  the  gen- 
tleman, they  continued  to  occupy  their  appro- 
priate sphere,  and  to  shed  their  lustre  upon  the 
other  departments,  they  would  have  his  appro- 
bation. But  when,  instead  of  the  benignant 
beamings  of  a  fixed  star,  they  pursued  the  er- 
ratic and  desolating  course  of  a  blazing  comet, 
threatenin"^  destruction  to  their  co-ordinate 
orbs,  he  must  be  pardoned  for  withholding  his 
approbation.  But,  to  change  the  figure  of  the 
gentleman,  for  one  less  sublimated,  he  would 
say  that  the  judges,  when  caught  poaching 
upon  the  legislative  manor,  should  be  driven 
off,  and  taught  to  confine  themselves  to  the  ju- 
dicial demesne ;  and,  dropping  the  figurative, 
into  which  he  had  been  seduced  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Delaware,  he  was  willing  to  admit 
that  the  Judiciary  were  an  important  depai-t- 
ment  in  the  Government.  But  their  important 
usefulness  consisted  in   the  enlightened  and 
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faithful  performance  of  their  appropriate  duties. 
Their  duty  was,  he  repeated,  to  expound,  not 
to  raalve  laws.  It  was  very  far  from  his  desire 
to  disparage  the  Judiciary,  or  the  judges.  He 
would  avoid,  alike,  an  idolatrous  admiration, 
and  a  causeless  censure  of  the  judges.  They 
were  not  more,  and  he  would  not  have  them 
thought  to  be  less,  than  men.  But  he  protest- 
ed, once  for  all,  against  the  morbid  sensibility 
displayed  by  many  gentlemen,  whenever  the 
powers  or  the  duties  of  these  judges  were 
drawn  into  discussion.  Sir,  the  judicial  power 
is  not  of  a  complexion  so  delicate,  nor  of  a  tex- 
ture so  tender,  that  it  cannot  bear  the  breath 
of  dispassionate  scrutiny — at  least  such  was 
not  the  character  of  that  portion  of  it  which 
was  exerted  in  vacating  the  execution  laws  of 
Kentucky,  and  in  creating  a  code  of  its  own. 
It  was  hardy  enough,  in  that  instance,  to  defy 
and  override  the  public  sentiment  of  that  State 
— and  to  outrage  decency  and  consistency  in 
the  manner  of  doing  it,  as  he  trusted  he  had 
sufficiently  shown  in  that  part  of  his  argument, 
which  related  to  the  Execution  Code  enacted 
by  the  judges.  He  would  venture  to  predict, 
without  pretending  to  a  spirit  of  prophecy, 
that  whenever  the  most  vigilant  scrutiny  of 
the  people's  representatives  shall  be  withdrawn 
from  that  department,  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple will  be  endangered.  Sir,  that  is  the  depart- 
ment through  which  oppression  of  every  kind, 
and  from  every  quarter,  will  attempt  to  smvig- 
gle  itself  upon  the  people.  It  is  under  color, 
and  through  the  avenues  of  justice,  in  every 
Government,  that  corporations  exert  their  aris- 
tocratic influences.  It  is  through  that  medium, 
masked  in  the  forms  of  rules  and  usages  of  law, 
that  oppression  of  every  kind  finds  its  way  to 
the  people.  The  power  of  wealth  and  of  all  the 
factitious  distinctions  which  arise  in  society,  is 
harmless  without  the  connivance  of  the  judges. 
Sanctioned  by  them,  it  is  resistless — it  is  ruin- 
ous. Liberty,  Mr.  President,  is  never  taken 
from  a  people  at  once,  in  their  aggregate  ca- 
pacity. It  is  taken  now  from  one,  and  then 
from  another,  under  pretence  of  law,  and  with 
the  sanction  of  its  forms,  until  the  only  liberty 
left,  is  the  liberty  of  the  rich  to  oppress  the 
poor — the  strong,  the  weak ;  and  it  ceases  to 
be  enjoyed  by  the  citizens,  only  because  of  the 
resistless  sanctity  with  which  it  has  been  wrest- 
ed from  them.  Sometimes,  indeed,  it  loses  its 
fragrance  by  the  frequency  of  its  violation,  and 
the  people  abandon  it  in  disgust,  or  submit  in 
despair.  But  in  no  free  Government  can  the 
people  be  oppressed  or  enslaved  without  the 
consent  of  the  judges. 

No  man,  as  you  may  perceive,  sir,  said  Mr. 
E.,  rates  the  judicial  character  higher  than  I 
do.  But  it  is  only  valuable  when  it  does  its 
duty,  and  then  it  is  inestimably  so.  He  was, 
therefore,  for  requiring  the  judges  to  do  their 
duty,  their  whole  duty,  and  nothing  but  their 
duty.  The  difference  between  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  and  himself,  consisted  in  the 
Bupposition,  by  that  gentleman,  that  the  judges 


would  always  do  their  duty,  and  no  more ;  and 
by  him,  that  they  might,  and  would,  if  the 
restraining  vigilance  of  the  people  were  with- 
drawn, often  transcend  their  duty.  He  was 
willing  to  appeal  to  history,  ancient  or  mod- 
ern, for  the  correctness  of  his  opinion.  He  was 
persuaded  that  both  would  bear  testimony  in 
hiff  favor.  But  why  appeal,  said  Mr.  R.,  to 
history  ?  Why  go  to  Eome,  to  Greece,  to  Car- 
thage or  to  England,  in  quest  of  facts  ?  Have 
we  not  facts  enough  at  home — at  hand — of  a 
modern  and  domestic  character?  Have  not 
the  Federal  Judges  boldly  and  unblushingly 
enacted  a  code  of  Execution  Laws  for  the  Ken- 
tucky District  ?  Has  not  that  State  again  and 
again  remonstrated  against  their  usurpation  of 
the  Legislative  power?  It  was  alleged  by 
Cicero,  in  his  prosecution  of  Verres,  as  an  out- 
rage of  the  utmost  enormity,  that,  in  his  char- 
acter of  Quo3stor,  he  had  caused  the  punish- 
ment of  stripes  to  be  inflicted  npon  a  Eoman 
citizen,  for  an  alleged  crime ;  and  that  too,  in 
the  most  degenerate  state  of  the  Eoman  Ee- 
public.  And  shall  it  be  thought  a  light  mat- 
ter, in  our  Eepublic,  yet  in  its  youth  and  vigor, 
that  two  Federal  Judges  passed  a  law  subjecting 
the  free  citizens  of  the  State  of  Kentucky  to 
imprisonment  for  debt,  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  that  State  ?  That  they  not  only  passed  a 
law,  making  indebtedness  a  crime,  but  actually 
inflicted,  by  their  decision,  the  punishment  of 
imprisonment,  by  virtue  of  their  own  law,  upon 
many  unfortunate  debtors  within  that  State. 

Now,  sir,  said  Mr.  R.,  if  to  inflict  stripes 
upon  the  body  of  a  Eoman  citizen  charged 
with  a  crime,  could  draw  forth  from  that  im- 
mortal orator  and  patriot  such  a  burst  of  indig- 
nant eloquence,  what  sensations  of  indignance 
ought  to  be  felt  by  the  patriots  of  this  free  add 
enlightened  country  against  the  judge  who, 
without  color  of  crime — unless  bereavements 
and  misfortunes  subject  their  victims  to  that 
imputation — by  a  law  of  his  own  enaction, 
and  by  his  own  decision  upon  that  law,  and  by 
the  agency  of  his  own  marshal,  has  thrown  into 
prison  all  the  debtors  of  his  court ! — who  has 
ordained,  by  rule  of  court,  that  poverty  shall 
be  punished  with  loss  of  liberty !  Sir,  this  is 
a  point  upon  which,  it  would  seem  to  me, 
there  ought  to  be  one  opinion  in  this  body  and 
throughout  the  United  States.  If  you  accord 
to  the  judges  the  power  of  making  laws,  you 
do  by  that  very  act  surrender  to  them  the 
sovereign  power  of  the  Government.  If  you 
permit  them  to  carry  into  effect,  by  their  own 
judgment,  the  laws  which  they  shall  have 
made,  you  transform  the  Eepublic  into  an 
Oligarchy ;  and  if,  in  addition  to  the  power  of 
making  and  interpreting  the  laws,  you  permit 
them  to  execute  them,  you  substitute  despotism 
for  republicanism,  and  oppression  and  slavery 
for  freedom. 

But  I  feel  almost  ashamed  to  be  urging  upon 
this  body  arguments  of  any  kind,  to  prove 
what  ought  to  be  taken  for  granted.  Sir,  that 
the  Legislative,  the  Judiciary,  and  the  Execu- 
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tive  powers,  should  be  kept  separate  and  dis- 
tinct, and  should  be  exercised  by  distinct  bodies 
of  magistracy,  is  an  elementary  truth  acknowl- 
edged by  all.  It  is  recognized  in  most  of  the 
State  Constitutions,  and  declared  to  be  essen- 
tial to  the  freedom  of  the  people ;  and,  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  they  are 
separated  with  an  emphatic  caution.  And  yet 
the  assumptian  of  this  power  by  the  judges 
seems  to  excite  no  alarm.  So  far  from  excit- 
ing alarm,  it  is  approved  and  advocated  by 
Some  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  this 
body. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  portentous  indiffer- 
ence displayed  by  the  States  in  relation  to  the 
violation  of  the  great  principles  upon  which 
their  rights  depend.  When  those  principles 
are  outraged  in  the  case  of  any  one  of  the 
States,  the  injured  State  complains,  hut  her 
complaints  are  not  heard,  or  rather,  not  regard- 
ed, by  the  others ;  or,  if  heard,  they  are  re- 
garded as  the  ebullitions  of  a  feverish  im- 
patience, of  a  restless  and  insubordinate  tem- 
per, entitled  rather  to  reprobation  than  sym- 
pathy. And  what  can  the  injured  State  do 
more  than  complain  ?  She  cannot  alone  repel 
encroachment  upon  her  rights,  by  the  General 
Government.  The  strength  of  each  State  is  in 
the  united  efforts  of  them  all,  or  at  least,  of  a 
majority  of  them.  And  how  can  that  majority 
be  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  the  injured  State  ? 
Not  by  an  appeal  to  her  violated  principles  of 
State  rights,  nor  by  any  portraiture  of  the 
wrongs  which  have  been  done  her — nor  by  any 
invocation  or  remonstrance  she  can  make :  for 
Kentucky  has  repeatedly  remonstrated  to  the 
Congress  on  the  subject  of  the  usurpation  of 
the  legislative  power  by  the  Federal  Judges. 

Sir,  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  it  is  with 
States  as  with  individuals — ^they  are  only  to 
be  awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  wrongs,  by 
their  sufferings.  It  is  owing  almost  exclusively 
to  this  cause  that  tyranny  prevails,  or  oppres- 
sion exists,  or  ever  has  existed,  in  the  world. 
The  heavy  hand  of  tyranny  is  never  laid  upon 
a  majority  of  the  people  at  the  same  time.  If 
they  were  awakened  by  their  injuries  to  a 
sense  of  their  rights,  they  would  annihilate  the 
tyrant.  It  is  so  with  the  States — if  a  majority 
of  them  had  seen  the  Federal  Judges  defy  their 
laws,  and  dispose  of  the  property  and  the  lib- 
erty of  their  citizens,  by  laws  arbitrarily  made 
by  themselves,  they  would  have  felt  the  out- 
rage keenly,  and  redressed  it  instantly.  But  he 
feared  that,  until  the  judges  should  exert  their 
legislative  power  in  the  other  States  as  oppres- 
sively as  they  had  in  Kentucky,  they  would 
not  awaken  to  the  dangers  with  which  they 
were  threatened.  They  would  not  awaken  to 
the  consciousness  that,  in  their  connivance  at 
the  wrongs  inflicted  upon  Kentucky,  they  vir- 
tually surrendered  their  own  rights,  to  the  ex- 
tent, at  least,  of  the  violated  rights  at  which 
they  have  connived.  But  why  talk  of  rights  ? 
When  you  have  surrendered  to  the  judges  the 
power  of  legislation,  there  are  no  rights  left. 


You  may,  and  no  doubt  will,  have  a  splendid, 
but  you  wiU  no  longer  have  a  free  Govern- 
ment. You  may  have  fine  roads,  and  magnifi- 
cent canals,  made  for  you  out  of  your  own 
money,  and  by  this  bright  illusion  your  atten- 
tion may  be  diverted  from  the  insidious  under- 
minings of  your  rights  and  your  liberty  by  the 
Judiciary  Department  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment. But  unless  you  associate  with  a  quench- 
less love  of  liberty,  and  an  invincible  ardor  to 
ni*inlain  it,  the  most  untiring  vigilance,  your 
roads  will  be  travelled,  and  your  canals  navi- 
gated, by  an  oppressed  and  enslaved,  and  not 
by  a  free  people.  Sir,  even  now,  while  the 
judges  are  legislating  for  the  States,  the  General 
Government  has,  through  the  head  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  asserted  its  right  to 
regulate  the  labor  of  the  people  of  the  States. 
Sir,  the  master  regulates  the  labor  of  his  slaves 
— a  free  people  regulate  their  own  labor. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  not  but  remark,  that  in 
the  discussion  of  this  matter,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Webstee)  instead  of 
arguing  the  question  relative  to  the  right  of 
the  judges  to  make  execution  laws — instead  of 
attempting  to  prove,  by  some  principle  in  the 
science  of  politics,  heretofore  undeveloped,  that 
this  power  to  legislate  might  be  judiciously 
and  safely  inferred  for,  and  confided  to  the 
judges — ^has,  throughout,  taken  it  for  granted 
that  they  possess  the  power.  He  is  willing,  to 
be  sure,  to  limit  it — to  restrain  it.  He  is  will- 
ing that  they  shall  not  legislate  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  lands  and  slaves  shall  be  sold, 
under  execution,  in  Kentucky.  But,  sir,  that 
will  not  satisfy  the  people  of  that  State — it 
ought  not  to  satisfy  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  The  people  of  Kentucky  insist  that 
either  Congress  shall  furnish  an  execution  code 
for  the  United  States  Courts  within  the  States, 
or  that  executions  emanating  from  those  courts 
shall  be  carried  into  effect  according  to  the 
execution  laws  of  the  States  respectively. 
They  insist  that  the  Congress  and  the  Legisla- 
tures of  the  States  possess  the  only  law-making 
power  which  exists  among  us.  They  deny  that 
either  is  so  far  decayed  as  to  grow  and  sustain 
this  excrescent  power  asserted  for  the  judges. 
They  will  have  none  of  it,  and  they  invoke  you 
to  save  them,  by  removing  it,  from  the  un- 
pleasant necessity  of  resisting  it.  There  is  a 
point  beyond  which  any  thing  would  be  better 
than  forbearance.  Kentucky  has  been  made 
to  drink  deep  of  the  cup  of  humiliation — her 
whole  remedial  system  has  been,  at  one  time 
or  other,  violated  by  those  judges.  First,  the 
power  of  legislating  over  the  soil  within  her 
territory  was  denied  to  her  in  the  vacation  of 
her  occupying  Claimant  Laws.  Next,  her  re- 
plevin and  valuation  laws  were  vacated.  And 
last,  though*  not  least,  her  citizens  were  im- 
prisoned by  them,  under  color  of  rules  made 
by  themselves,  and  in  contravention  of  the 
laws  of  the  States.  Her  patience  and  forbear- 
ance has  not  been  exceeded  by  even  those 
enormities  upon  her  rights.    Her  confidence  in 
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the  General  Government  has  been  the  cause  of 
her  patience.  She  has  looked  to  that  Govern- 
ment for  the  redress  of  these  outrages.  The 
fate  of  this  bill  will  determine  whether  her 
confidence  has  been  well  founded  or  not. 
The  motion  to  reconsider  was  agreed  to. 


Monday,  February  25. 
The  late  Oeneral  Brown. 
Mr.  Hakeison,  Chairman  of  the  Conmiittee 
on  Military  Afiairs  of  the  Senate,  said  :  1  rise, 
Mr.  President,  to  perform  a  most  painful  duty 
— that  of  announcing  the  death  of  Major  Gen- 
eral Jacob  Brown,  the  distinguished  command- 
■  ing  general  of  our  army.  He  died  yesterday, 
in  this  city,  at  half-past  twelve  o'clock.  I  am 
aware,  Mr.  President,  that,  in  the  performance  of 
a  duty  of  this  kind,  something  like  an  eulogium 
upon  the  character  and  actions  of  the  hero 
whose  loss  we  deplore,  might  be  expected.  At 
all  times  unequal  to  such  a  task,  I  am  particu- 
larly unfitted  for  it  at  this  moment.  Besides, 
what  could  I  say  of  General  Brown,  that  is  not 
already  known  ?  His  best  eulogium  would  be 
found  in  a  recital  of  his  brilliant  achievements, 
and  with  these  every  Senator  present  is  fami- 
liar. We  all  recollect,  sir,  with  what  thrilling 
anxiety  our  attention  was  turned  towards  the 
Niagara  frontier,  in  the  late  war,  when  it  was 
announced  that  an  officer  of  acknowledged 
bravery  indeed,  but  without  military  education, 
and  with  limited  military  experience,  had  been 
placed  at  the  head  of  our  army.  We  must  also 
recollect  with  what  joy  and  gratitude  to  Heav- 
en, we  heard  of  his  first  brilliant  exploit,  rapid- 
ly followed  by  a  second,  and  with  what  perfect 
confidence  we  then  relied,  that  the  final  result 
would  be  such  as  it  was — eminently  glorious 
to  himself,  his  army,  and  his  country.  Sir, 
S£ud  Mr.  H.,  I  will  turn  from  this  scene  to  one 
of  a  different  character,  but  not  less  interesting, 
and  eminently  calculated  to  show  the  ruling 
passion  of  his  soul,  at  a  moment  when  there 
can  be  no  deception,  no  affectation  of  that 
which  is  not  real.  It  was  the  good  fortune  of 
General  Brown  to  be  surrounded  on  his  death 
bed  by  a  largo  family.  A  wife,  who  was  en- 
titled to  all  his  tenderness ;  and  children  who 
justly  merited  his  aifection.  In  such  a  scene, 
on  such  an  occasion,  it  may  well  be  supposed 
that  his  mind  would  bo  turned  with  intense 
anxiety  upon  the  future  fate  of  objects  so  justly 
dear  to  him  ;  and  such  was  the  fact.  He  knew 
that  the  head  which  had  directed  them,  would 
soon  be  cold ;  the  hand  from  which  alone  they 
received  their  daily  support,  would,  in  a  few 
short  hours,  be  lifeless,  and  no  longer  able  to 
supply  it.  But,  after  having  committed  these 
beloved  objects  of  his  affection  to  that  Almighty 
Power  which  had  hitherto  protected  them,  his 
thoughts  incessantly  turned  to  his  country — 
to  that  country  which  he  had  so  faithfully 
and  successfully  served,  for  which  he  had  bled, 
and  for  which,  as  he  believed,  he  had  given 
his  life.    He  spoke  with  raptures  of  her  happi- 


ness, of  her  exalted  rank  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  and  her  glorious  destinies ;  and  al- 
most his  last  sigh  was  breathed  for  her  con- 
tinued prosperity.  Such,  sir,  said  Mr.  H.,  was 
the  man,  in  life  and  in  death,  for  whose  mem- 
ory I  ask  the  tribute  of  respect  contained  in 
the  resolutions  which  I  now  submit : 

"  Reaohed,  That  the  Senate  have  learned,  with 
deep  regret,  the  death  of  Major*  General  Jacob 
Brown,  the  late  Commanding  General  of  the  Army, 
and  the  distinguished  leader  in  the  glorious  battles 
of  Chippewa,  Niagara,  and  Erie,  in  the  late  war. 

"  Jiesolvcd,  That  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  de- 
ceased General,  the  members  of  the  Senate  will  wear 
the  accustomed  badge  of  mourning  on  the  left  arm 
for  one  month. 

"  Resolved,  That,  if  the  House  of  Representatives 
concur,  the  Senate  will,  in  conjunction  with  the' 
House  of  Eeprescntatives,  attend  the  funeral  of 
Major  General  Brown,  on  Wednesday  next,  at 
twelve  o'clock." 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Maryland,  opposed  the  first 
part  of  the  resolution.  He  thought  it  would 
establish  a  bad  ^»recedent,  to  go  into  mourning 
for  any  individual  other  than  a  member. 

Mr.  C'nAKDLEK  expressed  his  high  opinion  of 
the  great  merit  and  services  of  General  Brown. 
He  thought,  however,  that  when  a  military 
man  died,  it  was  an  appropriate  ceremony  to 
bury  him  with  the  honors  of  war.  He  thought 
with  the  gentleman  from  Maryland,  that  it  was 
a  new  thing  for  the  Senate  to  go  into  mourn- 
ing on  the  occasion.  He  believed  such  a 
method  of  expressing  regret  for  a  military  man, 
was  not  countenanced  by  the  legislative  bodies 
of  any  country.  He  should,  therefore,  he 
forced  to  oppose  that  part  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Noble  said,  that  if  he  voted  against  the 
resolution,  he  wished  the  reason  to  be  under- 
stood. He  was  averse  to  the  precedent  which 
would  be  established  by  resolving  to  wear 
mourning  for  a  military  man.  The  case  of 
General  Washington  was  no  parallel  with  the 
present.  Ho  was  the  saviour  of  his  country — 
he  had  been  at  the  head  of  its  Executive — and 
lived  in  peace,  as  in  war,  the  first,  most  virtu- 
ous man  of  the  age.  At  his  death  the  whole 
country  was  plunged  in  mourning  ;  and  it  was 
consistent  that  the  Legislative  bodies  should 
wear  the  badge.  He  was  averse  to  voting 
against  this  resolution,  because  ho  regretted 
the  death  of  Gen.  Brown,  and  sympathized 
with  the  feelings  of  liis  family.  He  wished 
that  the  portion  of  the  resolution  which  de- 
clares that  the  Senate  will  go  into  mourning, 
might  be  withdrawn ;  as  he  thought  a  homage 
of  this  kind  to  a  military  man,  would  assimilate 
us  too  much  to  a  despotic  Government.  In 
every  other  case,  tlie  members  of  each  separate 
profession  bestowed  these  honors  on  their  de- 
ceased companions.  The  members  of  the  bar 
wore  mourning  for  one  of  their  fraternity ;  and 
Legislative  bodies  did  the  same.  The  army,  he 
believed,  went  on  the  same  principle ;  and 
there  it  ought  to  stop.  He  did  not  wish  to 
encourage  any  practice  which  should  take  the 
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shape  of  idolatry,  for  services,  however  great. 
He  was  sorry  that  he  felt  constrained  to  make 
these  remarks.  He  honored  General  Brown  in 
every  station ;  he  lamented  his  death ;  and  in 
every  consistent  manner  he  was  ready  to  testi- 
fy his  respect  for  his  character,  and  his  mem- 
ory. Nothing  was  farther  from  him,  than  to 
treat  with  disrespect  the  feelings  of  the  family 
of  the  deceased,  with  whom  he  sincerely  sym- 
pathized. 

Mr.  Bell  moved  to  strike  out  so  much  of  the 
resolution,  as  related  to  the  Senate  wearing 
mourning. 

Mr.  Hakkison  acceded  to  such  a  modifica- 
tion, and  the  resolutions  having  been  so  amend- 
ed, were  agreed  to. 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  other  House,  for 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  three  from 
each  House,  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
funeral  of  the  late  General  Brown,  was  received 
and  concurred  in. 


Feidat,  February  29. 

Agreeably  to  notice,  Mr.  Haeeison  had  leave 
to  introduce  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Brown, 
widow  of  the  late  Maj.  Gen.  Brown ;  which 
was  read  twice,  by  unanimous  consent,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 

Office  of  Major  General. 

The  resolution  submitted  yesterday  by  Mr. 
Chandleb,  to  abolish  the  office  of  Major  Gen- 
eral in  the  army  of  the  United  States,  was  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  Ohandlke  said  that  he  fully  believed 
the  office  of  major  general  was  not  necessary 
in  the  present  state  of  our  army.  This  was 
no  new  opinion,  but  had  long  been  entertained 
by  him.  In  the  year  1821,  a  bill  was  brought 
into  the  other  House  to  fix  the  military  peace 
establishment ;  and  a  vote  of  the  House  was 
taken  on  the  question  of  retaining  one  briga- 
dier general,  and  decided  in  favor  of  it  by  a 
large  majority.  But  the  friends  of  General 
Brown  moved  an  amendment  to  the  bill,  and 
had  sufficient  influence  to  succeed,  and  there- 
by ensure  his  retention  in  the  service.  Mr. 
0.  said  he  was  not  easily  induced  to  second 
the  views  of  the  friends  of  General  Brown; 
but  he  did  eventually  vote  for  the  amendment 
providing  for  one  major  general  and  two  briga- 
dier generals.  He  had  after  regretted  the  vote 
he  then  gave,  and  had  determined,  on  the  first 
occasion  that  might  offer,  by  the  vacancy  of 
the  office,  to  move  to  abolish  the  office  of 
major  general,  convinced,  as  he  was,  that  a 
feeling  of  gratitude  to  General  Brown,  and  not 
the  sober  judgment  of  Congress,  had  retained 
him  in  the  office.  One  brigadier  general  was, 
he  thought,  sufficient  for  the  present  condition 
of  the  wants  of  our  army.  There  would  be 
two  brigadier  generMs  left,  after  the  abolition 
of  the  office  of  major  general,  and  they  would 
be  able  to  do  all  the  duties  which  could  be  re- 


quired or  needed  from  a  major  general  in  a 
time  of  profound  peace.  The  measure  would 
also  be  a  saving  to  the  country  of  a  consider- 
able annual  sum. 

Mr.  Haeeisox  observed  that,  until  this 
morning,  he  had  not  been  aware  of  the  tenor 
of  the  resolution  offered  yesterday  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maine.  He  had  supposed  that  it 
was  in  the  general  form  of  resolutions  for  an 
inquiry.  On  the  contrary,  he  found  it  to  be 
aik  imperative  direction  for  the  abolition  of  the 
office  of  major  general.  The  ordinary  course 
was,  to  refer  all  such  matters  to  a  committee, 
which  would  investigate  the  practicability  and 
expediency  of  carrying  into  effect  the  measure 
proposed,  and  make  a  detailed  report  to  the 
Senate  of  all  the  circumstances  relating  to  the 
subject,  and  probable  effects  of  its  adoption. 
In  its  present  aspect,  the  resolution  met  with 
his  decided  disapprobation.  It  was  well  known 
that,  besides  the  major  general,  for  whose 
death  so  much  regret  was  now  felt,  there  were 
three  major  generals  by  brevet.  If  the  object 
of  the  resolution  went  no  further  than  to  refuse 
to  fill  the  vacancy  made  by  the  death  of  Gen- 
eral Brown,  it  would,  in  fact,  not  make  the 
change  anticipated  by  the  gentleman  from 
Maine.  Each  officer  would  take  his  rank,  pay, 
and  emoluments,  as  pointed  out  by  the  present 
regulations.  If  economy  was,  therefore,  the 
object,  the  resolution  would  not  compass  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  offered. 

Mr.  Chandlee  said  that  his  object  was  to 
abolish  the  office  altogether.  He  would,  how- 
ever, go  farther,  and  endeavor,  by  some  ad- 
ditional provisions,  to  avoid  the  effects  predict- 
ed by  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Maryland,  said  he  understood 
the  object  of  the  resolution  to  be  to  abolish 
whatever  related  to  the  office  of  major  general. 
He  dissented  from  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  as 
to  the  operation  of  the  measure.  Every  officer, 
in  case  it  should  go  into  effect,  would  remain 
in  the  present  rank,  until  promoted  by  the  due 
course,  which  was  the  nomination  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  the  consent  of 
the  Senate.  Without  this  process,  the  vacancy 
made  by  the  death  of  General  Brown  would 
remain  without  an  incumbent.  Nor  did  the 
death  of  this  oflicer  make  a  regular  routine  of 
promotions  a  matter  of  course.  The  President 
might  nominate  some  citizen  to  fill  the  office,  as 
in  the  case  of  General  Brown,  and  of  General 
Jackson,  who  were  taken  from  the  people. 
The  President  was  not  bound  to  promote  the 
brigadier  generals.  He  did  not  think  the  rank 
of  major  general  necessary,  and  he  knew  well 
the  reason  for  retaining  in  the  service  the 
brigadier  generals  after  the  war.  They  had 
done  great  service  during  the  war,  and  the 
country  felt  too  much  gratitude  for  those  ser- 
vices to  allow  them  to  be  turned  off.  It  was 
not  that  they  were  needed  to  command  our 
little  army  of  6,000  men.  There  seemed  to 
him  no  difficulty  in  the  question.  The  office 
was  not  required  by  the  existing  state  of  things ; 
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and  lie  sliould,  thcrefoi-c,  vote  for  tlio  resolu- 
tion of  tho  gentleman  from  Maine. 

Mr.  IIaynb  observed,  that  it  was  the  usage 
to  appoint  a  committee  consisting  of  men  most 
conversant  with  military  ati'airs,  to  whom  all 
questions  on  tho  subject  wore  referred,  as  it 
seemed,  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  gentlemen 
from  Maine  and  Ohio,  who  now  differed  so 
widely  on  the  subject,  were  members,  and  it 
was  certainly  expedient  to  refer  the  resolution 
to  their  investigation.  The  proposition  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maine  was,  he  apprehended, 
a  departure  from  the  rules  of  the  Senate ;  and 
he  thought  would  produce  much  embarrass- 
ment, if  persisted  in.  Tliere  were  many  con- 
siderations which  would  most  appropriately 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  committee,  and 
wliich  ought  to  be  examined  before  the  Senate 
passed  upon  the  resolution.  They  must  in- 
quire what  the  effect  of  the  abolition  of  the 
office  of  major  general  would  be  upon  the 
brevet  generals,  and  upon  the  army,  and  its 
discipline.  Upon  these,  and  many  other  ques- 
tions which  naturally  presented  themselves, 
and  which  could  not  be  settled  in  a  partial  or 
hurried  investigation,  he  wished  the  committee 
might  deliberate  and  report.  He  found  an 
additional  reason  for  wishing  the  reference 
from  the  diversity  of  opinion  that  had  been 
shown  by  the  two  gentlemen  of  the  military 
committee.  They  are  totally  at  variance  in 
their  opinions  of  the  operation  of  the  measure, 
and  otliers,  who  are  not  so  well  versed  in  mili- 
tary affairs,  may  well,  under  such  circumstan- 
ces, ask  for  information.  Let  us,  therefore, 
send  the  resolution  to  the  military  committee, 
that  these  gentlemen  may  meet  each  other,  in- 
vestigate the  whole  subject,  compare  their 
views,  and  report  whether  it  is  expedient  to 
abolish  brevet  rank  altogether,  or  whether  the 
country  will  be  served  by  abolishing  the  office 
of  major  general.  When  this  is  done,  the 
Senate  will  be  prepared  to  act  understandingly 
on  the  subject.  With  these  views,  he  was  in 
favor  of  referring  the  resolution  to  the  military 
committee. 

Mr.  Macon  said  he  thought  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  was  mistaken.  He  be- 
lieved the  rule  was  to  settle  the  principle  of 
any  question  first  in  the  Senate,  and  then  to 
send  it  to  a  committee  to  settle  the  details.  He 
alluded  to  some  instances  of  this  in  former 
legislation.  As  to  the  project  itself,  it  met 
with  his  approbation.  He  believed.  If  a  nation 
went  to  war,  it  was  bad  to  have  too  many  high 
ofBcers.  They  were  not  generally  the  men 
who  did  the  most  for  the  glory  of  the  army. 
By  whom,  said  Mr.  M.,  were  your  great  ex- 
ploits performed  during  the  last  war  ? — I  don't 
mean  to  say  any  thing  against  the  old  men — 
they  were  performed  by  men  in  the  vigor  of 
life,  and  fall  of  ambition.  And  if  you  have 
another  war,  it  will  be  so  again.  There  was 
always  about  an  equal  share  of  military  talent 
in  every  ai-my.  Times  of  peace  did  not  call 
out  that  kind  of  talent.    When  war  came,  the 


kind  of  character  you  want  will  come  out,  nor 
was  it  necessary  to  be  seeking  it  out  when  it 
was  not  wanted.  In  time  of  need,  military 
genius  will  always  show  itself  without  its  being 
necessary  to  search  after  it.  He  was  in  favor 
of  abolishing  the  office  of  major  general,  and 
thought  it  not  necessary  that  it  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  committee. 

Mr.  Hayne  rose  to  move  an  amendment  of 
the  resolution ,  but 

Mr.  Beerien  moved  a  substitute  to  the  reso- 
lution, making  its  object  matter  of  the  inquiry 
of  the  military  committee,  to  report  upon  it  by 
bill,  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  S.  C,  hoped  the  amendment 
would  not  prevail,  because  the  discussion  of 
the  question  could  as  well  take  place  now  as 
hereafter.  The  subject  had,  in  former  times, 
been  thoroughly  debated.  After  the  war,  the 
subject  of  a  peace  establishment  engaged  the 
attention  of  Congress.  The  number  of  men  to 
be  retained  was  fixed  by  different  persons 
variously,  from  10,000  to  20,000 ;  the  former 
number  was  fixed  upon.  Afterwards,  in  1821, 
the  matter  was  again  discussed,  a  further  re- 
duction proposed,  and  the  army  was  brought 
down  to  6,000,  and  certain  officers  were  to  go 
off  the  list.  It  was  then  argued  that  the  offi- 
cers could  not  be  dispensed  with ;  that  their 
numbers  could  not  be  reduced  without  destroy- 
ing the  army,  by  lessening  the  discipline  which 
they  assisted  to  keep  up.  Next  yeai-,  however, 
Mr.  Monroe,  in  his  Message,  stated  that  the 
affairs  of  the  army  went  on  well,  and  that  its 
present  organization  was  as  it  should  be.  It 
was  well  known  that  the  office  of  major  general 
would  not  have  been  retained  but  for  the  merit 
of  the  incumbent.  He  had  fought  several  bat- 
tles; displayed  great  skill  and  courage;  and 
was  nnwilling  to  leave  the  service.  To  retain 
him,  therefore,  and  as  a  reward  for  his  services, 
he  was  made  major  general.  General  Jackson, 
who  was  willing  to  retire,  was  appointed  Gov- 
ernor of  Florida.  That  the  office  was  useless, 
ho  never  had  a  doubt.  In  the  days  of  Jefferson 
there  was  but  one  brigadier  general  retained 
upon  the  peace  establishment.  Nor  was  there 
any  greater  necessity  for  a  major  general  now 
than  then.  The  army  was  at  present  billeted 
about  in  parties  of  twenty  men  in  a  place — the 
whole  consisting  of  but  6,000 — yet,  with  all 
the  discipline,  and  out  of  this  small  number, 
by  the  documents,  it  appeared  that  from  1,500 
to  2,000  deserted  every  year.  He  recollected 
that,  at  the  time  of  the  appointment  of  Gen- 
eral Brown  as  major  general,  it  was  argued 
that  it  was  necessary  to  have  the  commanding 
officers  at  the  seat  of  Government,  that  they 
might  despatch  the  orders  from  the  Depart- 
ment, and  be  directly  in  contact  with  the  Gov- 
ernment. But  he  knew  not  one  advantage 
that  had  arisen  ont  of  it.  Your  army,  said 
Mr.  S.,  is  overstocked,  and  there  are  now,  in 
this  mere  shadow  of  an  army,  officers  enough 
for  one  of  50,000  men.  All  the  facts  were 
now  before  the  Senate.    Every  member  was 
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more  or  less  acquainted  with  them.  He, 
therefore,  thought  it  better  to  let  the  gentlemen 
of  the  committee  express  their  views  here. 
Or,  if  they  are  taken  off  their  guard  hj  any 
sudden  argument,  let  them  ask  for  delay.  He 
would  favor  such  a  request.  He  wished  to 
hear  the  views  of  gentlemen  conversant  with 
the  subject,  and  hoped  they  would  express 
them  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Bentost  was  of  opinion  that  the  decision 
of  the  Senate,  on  this  resolution,  would  not  be 
assisted  by  the  investigation  of  a  committee. 
He  believed  its  discussion  in  the  Senate  would 
be  equally  productive  of  a  satisfactory  result. 
Not  thinking,  however,  that  the  subject  could 
be  decided  in  a  moment,  he  thought  the  reso- 
lution of  the  gentleman  from  Maine  had  better 
be  laid  over  until  another  day.  "With  this  view 
he  moved  to  lay  it  on  the  table  until  Monday ; 
but  observed  that  he  would  withdraw  the 
motion,  if  any  gentleman  desired  to  express 
himself. 

Mr.  Tazewell  remarked,  that  he  did  not  un- 
derstand the  reason  for  wishing  for  a  precipi- 
tate decision.  The  gentleman  from  Maine  did 
not  oppose  the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  table  until 
all  the  members  should  have  become  informed 
upon  the  subject.  But  it  is  said  that  it  is 
proper  to  refer  the  subject  to  a  committee. 
This  is  a  statement  to  which  a  doubt  may  be 
started.  In  different  bodies  the  modes  of  pro- 
ceeding are  different.  Had  this  resolution 
been  introduced  in  such  a  body  as  the  House  of 
Eepresentatives,  it  would  have  been  committed 
— to  what  ? — To  the  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
because,  as  it  affects  the  whole  country,  every 
member  ought  to  have  an  ojjportunity  to  hear 
the  arguments  pro  and  con,  and  to  offer  his 
opinion  upon  it.  But  in  this  body,  said  Mr.  T., 
it  is  the  same  thing  to  submit  a  subject  to  the 
whole  Senate,  as  in  the  House  to  refer  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole.  This  was  the  reason 
why  he  thought  the  resolution  should  be  laid 
on  the  table  until  every  member  was  satisfied 
with  the  opinion  he  should  have  formed  upon 
it.  There  were  subjects  of  great  importance, 
which  ought  not  to  be  referred  to  a  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  because  they  depend  upon  facts 
not  accessible  to  all  the  members,  and  which 
could  be  more  easily  obtained  by  a  Standing 
Committee,  or  of  which  the  members  might  be 
in  possession.  But  was  this  such  a  subject? 
The  questions  he  would  ask  were :  Does  this 
subject  interest  the  whole  country  ? — and  is  it 
necessary  that  it  should  go  to  a  committee  to 
obtain  the  facts?  Now,  sir,  said  Mr.  T.,  I 
think  we  can  get  as  much  information  in  the 
Senate  as  from  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs.  Besides,  the  opinion  you  get  from  the 
committee  is  but  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of 
its  members.  You  do  not  hear  the  opinions  of 
the  minority,  while,  if  it  was  discussed  in  the 
Senate,  yon  get  the  opinions  of  all.  Therefore, 
this  being  a  subject  which  interests  the  whole 
Union,  and  which,  in  the  other  House,  would  be 
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referred  to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  as  the 
subject  under  consideration  can  as  well  be  un- 
derstood without  a  reference  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee as  with,  he  was  in  favor  of  laying  it  on 
the  table. 

The  question  was  taken  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  Beeribn,  and  decided  in  the 
afiirmative. 


,  Monday,  March  3. 

On  the  Public  Debt. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Benton,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded to  the  consideration  of  the  following 
resolution,  submitted  by  him  on  the  26th  ult. : 

"Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Finance  be 
instructed  to  inquire  whether  any  error  has  occurred 
in  the  construction  of  the  fourth  section  of  the  act, 
entitled  '■  An  act  to  provide  for  the  redemption  of  the 
public  debt,'  passed  the  third  day  of  March,  1817, 
in  reference  to  the  amount  of  surplus  revenue  to  be 
retained  in  the  Treasury ;  and  if  so,  to  report  an 
amendment  for  restoring  the  section  to  its  true  in- 
tent and  meaning. 

"  Also,  That  the  same  committee  be  instructed  to 
inquire  into  the  expediency  of  so  altering  and  amend- 
ing the  same  section  (if  no  error  be  found  in  the 
construction  thereof)  as  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
surplus  revenue  required  by  that  section  to  remain 
in  the  Treasury,  from  two  miihons  of  dollars,  to  one 
million  or  less. 

"Also,  That  the  same  committee  be  instructed 
to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  so  altering  and 
amending  the  fifth  section  of  the  same  act,  as  to 
invest  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund  with 
a  discretionary,  instead  of  a  limited  authority,  in 
making  purchases  of  the  public  debt,  at  its  market 
price,  whenever,  in  their  judgment,  such  purchases 
can  be  made  beneficially  for  the  interests  of  the 
United  States,  and  when  the  state  of  the  Sinking 
Fund  and  existing  engagements  will  permit  them  to 
do  so. 

"  Also,  That  the  same  committee  be  instructed 
to  make  a  report  to  the  Senate,  showing  within  what 
time  the  present  debt  of  the  United  States  may 
probably  be  paid  off ;  and  upon  what  articles,  and 
to  what  amount,  the  present  duties  may  then  be  re- 
duced or  abolished,  consistently  with  the  general  in- 
terests of  the  whole  Union." 

Mr.  Benton  said  that  the  first  branch  of  the 
resolution  went  upon  the  supposition  that 
there  was  an  error  in  the  construction  of  the 
Sinking  Fund  Act  of  1817,  and  that  he  might 
avoid  all  occasion  for  misapprehension,  here  or 
elsewhere,  he  would  say  at  once,  that  this 
error,  if  it  existed  at  all,  was  of  older  date 
than  the  existence  of  the  present  Administra- 
tion ;  and,  of  course,  that  the  inquiry  that  he 
proposed  to  institute,  whatever  might  be  its 
result,  was  not  intended  to  have  any  bearing 
on  the  conduct  of  gentlemen  now  at  the  head 
of  affairs.  He  believed,  himself,  that  the  error 
existed,  that  it  was  injurious  to  the  public  ser- 
vice, and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  legislative 
department  of  the  Government  to  correct  it. 
The  fourth  section  of  that  act  directed,  that, 
whenever,   "in  any  year^''  there  should  be, 
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"at  the  rue  of  Congress,''''  a  surplus  in  the 
Treasury  of  more  than  two  millions  of  dollars, 
above  the  appropriation  for  the  service  of 
"  nLch  year,''''  that  all  the  excess  above  that  sum 
should  be  forthwith  paid  to  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Sinking  Fund,  to  be  by  them  immedi- 
ately applied  to  the  purchase  or  redemption  of 
the  public  debt.  The  words  of  this  section, 
said  Mr.  B.,  are  as  clear  and  positive  as  words 
can  be,  in  limiting  the  amount  to  be  left  in  the 
Treasury,  to  two  millions  of  dollars,  over  and 
above  the  appropriations  for  the  year ;  but  the 
construction  which  has  been  put  upon  them,  as 
we  see  from  the  annual  Treasury  Reports, 
makes  these  two  millions  to  be  exclusive  of  the 
unapplied  balance  of  the  previous  year's  ap- 
propriations. These  unapplied  balances  usually 
amount,  at  the  end  of  each  year,  to  upwards  of 
three  millions  of  dollars,  and  are  usually  re- 
duced, in  the  course  of  the  first  quarter  of  the 

■  ensuing  year,  to  less  than  two  millions ;  so  that 
a  reservation  of  two  millions,  at  the  rise  of 

■  Congress,  is  amply  sufiicient  to  meet  them. 
The  difference  of  the  two  constructions  is,  that, 
by  my  construction,  there  must  be  a  surplus  of 
two  millions  in  the  Treasury  before  any  thing 
can  go  to  the  Sinking  Fund ;  by  tlie  Treasury 
construction,  there  must  be  a  surplus  of  about 
four  millions  first.*  This  construction  is  clearly 
at  war  with  the  words  of  the  statute,  and  still 
more  with  its  plain  intent  and  obvious  mean- 
ing. Its  intent  was  to  hasten  the  extinction  of 
the  public  debt,  and  for  that  purpose  to  pre- 
vent a  single  idle  dollar  from  lying  in  the 
Treasury ;  but  thi*  construction  leaves  two  mil- 
lions icUe  in  the  Treasury,  or  rather  in  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  idle  to  us,  though 
it  may  be  productive  to  that  institution,  while 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  paying  its 
interest,  equal  to  $120,000  per  annum,  to  the 
public  creditors.         > 

Mr.  B.  entered  considerably  into  detail,  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  the  nature  and  amount 
of  these  unexpended  balances.  He  said  they 
existed  in  all  Governments,  and  must  necessa- 
.  rily  exist  to  a  greater  or  less  amount,  according 
to  the  magnitude  of  their  receipts  and  expen- 
ditures. To  illustrate  this,  he  would  suppose 
that  the  present  year  was  the  first  of  the  exist- 
ence of  this  Government,  and  that  the  appro- 
priation for  its  service  was  ten  millions  of  dol- 
lars. Now,  it  would  follow,  of  necessity,  that 
the  whole  amount  of  this  ten  millions  could 
not  be  paid  out  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
Distance  alone  would  prevent  some  demands 
from  getting  in ;  casualties  and  accidents  would 
prevent  the  regular  arrival  of  others;    dofec- 


*  This  reserve  fund  has  since  been  raised  to  six  millions, 
only  tending  to  keep  np  an  unneeessary  amount  of  revenue. 
The  fact  is,  experience  shows  there  is  no  necessity  for  any 
reserved  fund  over  and  above  the  appropriations,  because,  as 
Been  in  every  annual  treasury  report  on  the  state  of  the  finan- 
ces, a  largo  proportion  of  the  appropriations,  sometimes 

,  amounting  to  the  fourth  or  the  fifth  part,  remained  unei- 

,  pendcd. 


tive  vouchers,  or  press  of  business  in  the  of- 
fices, would  prevent  some  from  being  adjusted, 
for  weeks,  or  months,  after  they  came  in ;  in 
some  instances  the  service  could  not  be  ren- 
dered, the  work  could  not  be  done,  the  con- 
tract could  not  be  performed,  for  which  the 
money  was  to  be  paid,  until  after  the  lapse  of 
the  year ;  and  in  many  cases,  the  amount  ap- 
propriated, would  be  more  than  enough,  and' 
would  leave  a  balance  that  would  not  be  called 
for  at  all.  From  all  these  causes,  it  would  cer- 
tainly happen,  that  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  ten  millions  voted  for  the  service  of  the 
year,  would  remain  unexpended  at  its  end ;  and 
so  on,  year  after  year,  as  long  as  the  Govern- 
ment existed.  The  history  of  our  own  Gov- 
ernment shows  that  these  balances  amount  to 
upwards  of  three  millions  of  dollars ;  and  they 
are  always  considerably  reduced  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  ensuing  year,  so  that  two  mil- 
lions at  the  rise  of  any  session  of  Congress,  is 
an  ample  allowance  to  meet  them.  It  was 
upon  the  knowledge  of  these  facts,  that  Mr. 
Lowndes,  the  able  and  accomplished  author  of 
the  Sinking  Fund  Act  of  1817,  fixed  upon  two 
millions  for  that  purpose ;  but  even  this  I  hold 
to  be  an  unnecessary  provision ;  for  the  annual 
appropriation  of  another  ten  millions  before 
the  rise  of  Congress,  for  the  new  year's  ser- 
vice, would  leave  another  unexpended  balance 
of  three  millions  to  meet  that  of  the  preceding 
year;  and  so  on,  as  long  as  the  Government 
lasted ;  at  the  end  of  which,  and  not  before, 
would  the  two  millions  be  wanted  to  pay  off 
the  outstanding  claims. 

Mr.  B.  said,  that  the  manner  of  stating  the 
public  accounts  at  the  British  Treasury,  showed 
the  nature  and  amount  of  these  balances  more 
plainly  than  they  are  seen  in  our  annual  Treas- 
ury Reports.  The  English  used  three  columns, 
we  but  two.  In  the  British  account,  the  first 
column  showed  the  olject  of  the  appropriation ; 
the  second  showed  the  amount  appropriated; 
the  third,  the  amount  paid  out.  In  ours,  wo 
only  see  the  olject  of  the  appropriation,  and 
the  amount  paid  out.  The  difference  is,  that 
in  the  British  account,  you  see  the  balances  in 
detail,  upon  each  separate  item ;  in  ours,  you 
only  see  it  in  gross,  and  that  somewhere  eke, 
in  the  body  of  the  report. 

With  respect  to  these  balances,  Mr.  B.  said 
they  amounted  to  a  large  sum,  constituting  a 
standing  deposit  in  the  bank  which  had  the 
keeping  of  the  public  money,  and  certainly 
yielded  a  handsome  profit  to  that  institution. 
In  England,  while  the  principal  disbursing  of- 
ficers were  their  own  treasurers,  the  profit  on 
the  keeping  of  these  balances,  was  a  perqnisife 
of  the  office,  and  quickly  made  the  fortune  of 
the  incumbent.  The  elder  Mr.  Pitt,  when  he 
was  Paymaster  of  the  forces,  about  the  year 
1740,  was  the  first  who  refused  to  appropriate 
the  profits  of  these  balances  to  his  own  emolu- 
ment, and  accounted  for  them  to  the  Govern- 
ment. The  average  balance  in  the  Paymaster's 
hands,  was  then  about  100,000  pounds  sterling, 
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and  interest  about  four  per  cent. ;  so  that  Mr. 
Pitt  gave  up  about  4,000  pounds  per  annum, 
which  any  banker  would  have  given  him  for 
the  deposit  and  use  of  liis  balances.  In  later 
times,  when  the  financial  concerns  of  the  Gov- 
ernment were  so  much  increased  as  to  swell 
this  balance  to  a  million  sterling,  Mr.  Burke, 
being  Paymaster  of  the  forces,  followed  the 
example  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  accounted  to  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  thirty  thousand  pounds  per 
annum,  which  it  commanded  from  the  bankers. 
At  present,  the  Bank  of  England  keeps  the 
Government  money,  and  the  aggregate  balances 
amounted  some  years,  to  eleven  millions,  equal 
to  double  the  amount  of  our  whole  revenue. 
Whether  the  bank  paid  interest  on  so  large  an 
amount,  he  knew  not,  but  he  did  know  that  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  paid  nothing  for  the 
use  of  the  public  money  in  its  hands ;  he  be- 
lieved there  was  often  five  or  six  millions  on 
hand,  from  the  collection  of  the  public  reve- 
nue ;  and  he  submitted  it  to  the  Senate  to  say, 
whether  it  was  right  or  excusable,  to  augment 
that  great  and  gratuitous  deposit,  to  the  amount 
of  two  millions  more,  by  acquiescing  in  an 
erroneous  construction  of  one  of  our  own 
statutes  ? 

Mr.  B.  proceeded  to  the  second  branch  of  the 
resolution,  which  proposed  to  reduce,  or  to  re- 
peal entirely,  the  reservation  of  two  millions 
of  dollars,  if  the  construction  he  contended  for 
was  not  adopted.  If  his  construction  was 
adopted,  and  the  Act  of  1817  amended  accord- 
ingly, then  the  reservation  might  remain  to  pay 
so  much  of  the  outstanding  claims  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  as  remained  unpaid  at  the  end  of 
each  session  of  Congress.  But,  if  that  con- 
struction should  not  be  adopted,  and  the  Treas- 
m-y  practice  should  continue,  of  reserving  this 
two  millions,  in  addition  to  the  unexpended 
balance  on  hand,  then  the  question  would  pre- 
sent itself,  how  far  it  was  proper  or  justifiable 
to  leave  this  two  millions  as  a  permanent  and 
gratuitous  deposit  in  the  Federal  Bank?  Ho 
conceived  it  would  be  neither  proper  nor  justi- 
fiable to  make  such  an  unprofitable  disposition 
of  so  large  a  sum  of  the  public  money.  There 
was  no  necessity  for  it,  nor  any  possible  way 
of  using  it  for  the  public  good.  The  common 
notion,  that  this  reservation  was  a  contingent 
provision  for  unforeseen  demands,  was  un- 
founded and  fallacious.  No  such  demand  had 
ever  occurred  since  the  foundation  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, and  none  such  could  be  paid,  if  they 
did  occur :  for  not  a  cent  of  this  money  could 
he  used,  until  Congress  should  meet,  and  pass 
an  appropriation  law  to  draw  it  from  the  Treas- 
ury. No  such  reservation  existed  before  1817, 
and  no  part  of  it  had  been  used  since ;  and 
these  facts  should  be  sufficient  to  show  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  construction  for  which  I  con- 
tend. But,  if  that  construction  is  not  adopted, 
the  same  facts  will  show  the  propriety  of 
.  repealing  the  reservation  in  toto.  The  repeal 
would  let  two  millions  more  go  annually  to  the 
Sinkiiig  Fund  than  would  otherwise  go  to  it, 


and  would  save  $120,000  of  annual  interest,  a 
sftm  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  claim  the  atten- 
tion of  all  the  friends  of  economy. 

The  third  branch  of  the  resolution  proposes 
to  enlarge  the  authority  given  to  the  Commis- 
sioners by  the  5th  section  of  the  Sinking  Fund 
Act,  so  as  to  vest  them  with  a  discretionary, 
instead  of  a  limited  authority,  in  making  pur- 
chases of  the  public  debt  at  its  market  price. 
A|  the  section  now  stands,  the  aiithority  now 
given  by  it  is  nugatory.  The  limitations  defeat 
its  intention.  The  Commissioners  are  restrict- 
ed from  purchasing  the  three  per  cent,  stocks 
until  they  fall  to  sixty-five  dollars  for  a  hun- 
dred, and  the  six  per  cents  until  they  are  at 
par ;  and  the  four  and  a  half  and  five  per  cents 
they  cannot  purchase  at  all,  because  they  have 
been  created  since  the  passage  of  the  act,  and 
are  not  included  in  it.  The  three  per  cents  are 
now  at  85,  and  will  not  fall  lower  except  upon 
the  prospect  of  being  paid,  (for  the  value  of 
stocks  is  now  in  proportion  to  their  duration ;) 
the  six  per  cents  will  never  be  at  par ;  and  the 
four  and  a  half  and  five  per  cents  are,  some  of 
them,  irredeemable  for  seven  or  eight  years  to 
come.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  certain  that  the 
means  of  the  Treasury  will  be  competent  to 
the  extinction  of  several  millions  of  debt  more 
than  is  redeemable,  and,  unless  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Sinking  Fund  have  authority  to 
purchase  at  the  market  price,  this  large  accu- 
mulation of  money  must  either  lie  in  the  Fed- 
eral Bank,  as  a  gratuitous  deposit,  or  be  lav- 
ished upon  objects  which  might  not  be  thought 
of  except  for  this  tempting  pile  of  money. 
The  question,  then,  for  Congress  now  to  de- 
cide, is,  whether  this  accumulation  of  money 
shall  go  to  the  bank  for  nothing,  or  be  lavished 
upon  unknown  and  unknowable  objects,  or  be 
applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  public  debt  in 
the  only  practicable  mode,  that  of  purchasing 
it  up  before  it  is  redeemable,  at  the  market 
price.  My  own  opinion  is  decidedly  in  favor 
of  this  last  alternative.  I  believe  that  our 
Commissioners  may  be  safely  trusted  with  this 
authority.  The  British  Commissioners  have 
exercised  the  same  authority  since  the  first 
establishment  of  their  Sinking  Fund  in  1816, • 
they  have  purchased  twenty  times  the  amount 
of  our  present  debt,  and  have  never  been  ac- 
cused of  abusing  their  trust.  Our  Commis- 
sioners must  be  equally  worthy  of  public  confi- 
dence. They  consist,  and  must  consist,  of  men 
who  cannot  be  presumed  to  lack  discernment 
to  see,  or  integrity  to  prefer  the  best  bargain 
for  their  country.  They  are  gentlemen  who 
fill,  and  must  fill,  the  highest  offices  of  the 
country- — the  Vice  President,  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice, the  Secretaries  of  State  and  Treasury,  and 
the  Attorney-General.  An  objection  to  con- 
ferring this  authority  on  such  a  body  of  men, 
cannot  be  an  objection  to  them,  but  an  objec- 
tion to  the  object  of  the  authority ;  that  is  to 
say,  to  the  payment  of  the  debt  itself.  Th(it 
there  are  persons  who  will  make  that  objec- 
tion, is  beyond  question.    I  speak,  not  of  Sen- 
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ators  nor  of  individuals,  in  or  out  of  this 
Cliamber,  but  of  numerous  and  powerful  class- 
es of  the  community,  whose  sentiments  are 
known  to  me.  There  are  such  classes,  and  I 
will  specify  them :  1.  The  holders  of  the  debt 
are  against  its  payment,  because  they  wish  to 
live  at  their  ease  upon  the  interest,  and  have 
the  whole  country  bound  and  mortgaged  to 
them  for  the  ultimate  payment  of  the  princi- 
pal. 2.  The  inhabitants  of  the  places  in  which 
the  debt  is  owned  are  against  it,  because  it  has 
drawn  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars 
into  their  neighborhoods,  and  is  still  drawing 
on  at  the  rate  of  three  millions  per  annum.  3. 
Some  disinterested  people  are  against  it,  be- 
cause they  are  afraid  that  foreigners  will  carry 
off  the  twenty  millions  owned  by  them,  and 
make  a  dearth  of  money  at  home ;  as  if  the 
place  of  this  twenty  would  not  be  supplied  by 
the  forty  millions  paid  to  domestic  creditors, 
and  which  would  then  come  into  circulation ; 
and  as  if  the  foreigners  had  not  already  three 
times  carried  away  the  amount  of  their  capital 
In  interest,  and  would  again  carry  off  its 
amount,  in  the  same  way,  in  every  successive 
period  of  sixteen  years,  until  the  capital  was 
paid!  4.  Another  class  is  opposed  to  it  be- 
cause they  look  upon  a  public  debt  as  auxiliary 
to  the  strength  and  duration  of  the  Govern- 
ment, by  interesting  the  moneyed  intere.st,  and 
binding  them  to  its  support.  This,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  a  very  ancient  doctrine,  but  not  with- 
out its  advocates  in  modern  times.  It  is  the 
invention  of  a  crafty  Greek,  who  had  to  make 
up  in  fraud  what  he  lacked  in  force ;  I  speak 
of  Eumenes,  who  was  Secretary  to  Alexander 
the  Great.  This  man  of  the  pen,  upon  the 
death  of  his  master,  put  in,  among  the  Gene- 
rals, for  a  kingdom  out  of  the  wrecks  of  his 
empire;  and  having  no  army  to  sustain  his 
pretensions,  he  had  recourse  to  fraud  to  raise 
one  and  bind  it  to  him.  For  this  purpose  he 
borrowed  all  the  money  he  could  from  officers 
and  soldiers,  and  then  told  them  that  their 
chance  for  payment  depended  upon  their  sup- 
porting him  in  possession  of  Oappadocia  and 
Paphlagonia,  provinces  which  he  had  marked 
out  for  his  future  kingdom.  Of  course  these 
officers  and  soldiers  did  not  want  to  lose  their 
money ;  and,  like  provident  men,  fell  in  with 
the  only  course  which  could  save  it.  They 
fought  for  Eumenes ;  they  made  him  king, 
they  made  his  children  kings  after  him ;  and, 
in  return,  the  king  and  his  children  made  the 
people  of  the  kingdom  perpetual  tributaries  to 
these  money-lenders,  in  the  payment  of  inter- 
est on  the  sum  borrowed.  And  this,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, is  the  origin  of  the  notion  which  has 
been  so  compendiously  expressed  in  our  own 
country,  in  that  famous  declaration,  that  a 
public  debt  was  a  public  blessing.  In  later 
times,  and  in  our  parent  country,  we  have  seen 
the  policy  of  the  crafty  Greek  revived  and 
acted  upon  by  a  crafty  Dutchman,  William, 
Prince  of  Orange,  who  had  need  of  both  fraud 
and  force  to  maintain  himself  on  the  throne, 


from  which  he  had  chased  his  father-in-lair. 
He  also  bound  the  moneyed  interest  to  his  sup- 
port by  borrowing  their  cash,  and  thus  laid  the 
foundation  for  that  frightful  national  debt, 
which  now  overhangs  and  overwhelms  the 
British  empire.  Such  an  example  as  this 
should  explode  the  notion  that  a  public  debt 
was  a  public  blessing.  The  doctrine,  at  best, 
is  only  applicable  to  monarchies,  founded  in 
force  or  fraud,  and  where  one  part  of  the  sub- 
jects have  to  be  bribed  to  keep  the  rest  in  sub- 
jection ;  and  even  then  the  debt  must  be  large, 
diffused  over  the  country,  and  held  in  many 
hands;  while  our  Government  is  Republican, 
founded  on  the  affections  of  the  people,  and 
our  debt  is  small ;  one-third  of  it  owned  by 
foreigners,  the  rest  centered  in  a  corner  of  the 
Union,  and  held  by  a  few.  5.  The  last  class  of 
objectors  which  I  shall  mention,  consists  of 
those  who  think  our  debt  a  trifle,  which  can  be 
paid  at  any  time,  and  who  are  for  letting  it 
alone  at  present,  and  applying  our  money  to 
other  objects.  This,  Mr.  President,  is  the  most 
dangerous  class  of  objectors ;  for  they  are  nu- 
merous, honest,  perfectly  well  intentioned,  and 
mean  no  harm  themselves,  but  do  the  greatest 
possible  mischief,  by  becoming  the  allies  of  the 
money-lenders,  and  of  the  sticklers  for  the 
blessedness  of  a  public  debt.  It  is  to  this  class 
of  politicians  that  Great  Britain  is  indebted  for 
her  present  tremendous  debt.  That  debt  is  the 
growth  of  a  single  century — a  short  period  in 
the  life  of  a  nation — and  took  its  gigantic  start 
in  the  very  doctrine  which  I  am  now  combat- 
ing. At  the  commencement  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, this  debt  was  but  sixteen  millions  and  a 
half  sterling  (about  seventy  millions  of  dollars) 
— very  nearly  the  amount  of  our  debt  at  pres- 
ent, and  as  little  prospect  of  its  growing  to 
what  it  now  is.  One  class  of  politicians  were 
then  anxious  to  pay  it  off;  another  considered 
it  as  a  trifle,  which  could  be  paid  at  any  time, 
and  insisted  upon  applying  the  public  money  to 
other  objects.  This  class  prevailed ;  and  what 
was  the  consequence?  Why,  sir,  the  season 
of  peace,  in  which  alone  a  public  debt  can  be 
paid,  passed  away :  wars  came  on ;  and  one 
year  of  war  creates  more  debt  than  many  years 
of  peace  can  discharge.  The  war  for  the  se- 
curity of  the  Protestant  succession  came  on, 
and  raised  the  sixteen  millions  to  fifty-four  mil- 
lions ;  that  for  the  Dutch  barrier  followed,  and 
raised  it  to  seventy-eight  millions;  then  the 
seventy  years'  war,  which  carried  it  to  one 
hundred  and  forty  millions ;  then  the  war  with 
us,  which  put  it  up  to  two  hundred  and  thirty 
millions ;  and,  finally,  the  wars  of  the  French 
Revolution,  which  advanced  it  to  nine  hundred 
millions,  equal  to  four  thousand  millions  of 
dollars,  at  which  it  now  stands,  mocking  all 
idea  of  payment,  and  crushing  the  people  un- 
der a  frightful  load  of  taxes,  to  meet  the  an- 
nual interest.  Such  a  result  should  be  a  warn- 
ing to  us.  It  should  admonish  us  to  eschew 
the  policy  which  has  proved  so  fatal  in  our 
parent  country.    It  should  caution  us  to  pay 
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our  debt  while  we  can,  and  not  to  run  the  risk 
of  meriting  from  our  posterity  of  a  hundred 
years  hence,  the  bitter  reproaches  which  the 
English  are  the  present  day  lavishing  upon 
their  ancestors  of  the  reigns  of  Queen  Anne 
and  George  the  First. 

The  fourth  and  last  branch  of  the  resolution 
requires  the  Finance  Committee  to  report  on 
the  probable  time  within  which  the  present 
debt  of  the  United  States  may  be  paid ;  and 
upon  what  articles,  and  to  what  amount,  the 
duties  now  payable,  may  then  be  reduced  or 
abolished.  This  is  an  inquiry,  Mr.  President, 
of  the  deepest  concern  to  the  people ;  and  the 
report  of  the  committee,  if  ordered  to  make 
one,  will  be  looked  for  with  the  greatest  impa- 
tience and  solicitude.  In  my  own  opinion,  our 
debt  may  be  paid  off  in  five  years,  and  duties 
abolished  to  the  amount  of  eleven  or  twelve 
millions.  The  debt  is  now,  nominally,  sixty- 
seven  millions — in  reality,  about  fifty-eight: 
for  seven  millions  is  in  the  United  States  Bank 
stock,  which  is  worth  more  than  par,  and 
brings  a  dividend  equal  to  its  interest ;  and  thir- 
teen millions  is  in  the  three  per  cent,  stock, 
which  is  fifteen  per  cent,  below  par,  and  may 
be  bought  for  about  eleven  millions.  A  Sink- 
ing Fund  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  millions  would 
extinguish  the  actual  debt,  in  five  years,  (let- 
ting all  the  public  works  go  on  as  nsual,)  and 
it  would  require  but  little  aid  from  our  legisla- 
tion to  make  that  fund  amount  to  thirteen  or 
fourteen  millions.  It  is  ten  millions  now,  and 
is  increasing  from  the  improving  state  of  the 
commerce.  The  restoration  of  the  4th  sec- 
tion of  the  Act  of  ISIT  to  its  true  and  obvious 
meaning,  would  increase  it  to  two  millions 
more ;  and  a  more  rapid  sale  of  the  public 
lands,  according  to  the  plan  which  I  have  had 
the  honor  to  propose,  would  further  increase 
it,  to  the  amount  of  another  million  or  up- 
wards. Thus,  in  five  years,  the  debt  may  be 
extinguished,  and  the  great  questions  placed 
before  Congress,  whether  the  present  revenue 
shall  be  kept  up  ?  And  if  so,  for  what  objects  ? 
Or  reduced?  And  if  so,  upon  what  articles 
the  reduction  shall  fall,  and  to  what  amount  ? 
These  will  be  great  questions,  worthy  to  en- 
gage the  dehberations  of  the  whole  Union,  and 
the  discussion  of  them  may  develop  a  new  line 
in  the  division  of  political  parties.  Some  may 
be  for  keeping  up  the  whole  revenue,  and  mak- 
ing the  Federal  Government  strong  and  splen- 
did ;  others  may  be  for  a  reduction  of  the  taxes, 
and  for  limiting  the  revenue  to  the  just  and 
necessary  support  of  a  plain  Republican  Gov- 
ernment. I  shall  myself  be  found  in  the  ranks 
of  this  latter  party ;  and  to  enable  it  to  act 
best  for  the  public  good,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  public  mind  be  consulted  before  it  acts. 
The  abolition  of  duties  will  be  a  delicate  and 
responsible  task — it  will  be  the  counterpart  of 
an  imposition  of  duties — and  should  be  exe- 
cuted in  strict  subordination  to  the  wiU  of  the 
people.  For  one,  I  should  wish  my  constitu- 
ents to  know  my  sentiments,  and,  in  return,  I 


should  like  to  know  theirs.  If  we  disagree,  I 
promise  them  one  of  two  things — either  to  exe- 
cute their  will,  or  to  retire  from  my  station. 
Here,  then,  is  my  creed  :  I  am  for  abolishing 
duties  in  toto,  as  soon  as  the  public  debt  is 
paid  ofi',  upon  all  articles  of  prime  necessity, 
or  ordinary  comfort,  which  are  not  made  at 
home  at  all,  or  not  made  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  mei'it  national  protection;  and  I  am  for 
continuing  them  on  articles  of  taste  and  lux- 
ur/,  and  upon  such  rival  productions  of  foreign 
countries,  as  our  security  in  time  of  war,  and 
our  general  independence  as  a  nation,  requires 
to  be  made  at  home.  This  is  what  I  have  said 
on  a  former  occasion,  and  now  repeat,  because 
I  have  been  misrepresented,  and  my  words 
mutilated  and  garbled  for  party  purposes.  I 
will  be  more  explicit,  and  specify  some  of  the 
articles  which  I  would  select  for  exemption 
from  duty.  I  will  name  coffee,  of  which  wo 
have  imported  forty  millions  of  pounds  weight 
in  the  year ;  teas,  of  which  the  imports  have 
been  ten  millions  of  pounds ;  spices,  imported 
to  the  amount  of  six  millions  of  pounds ;  cocoa 
and  chocolate,  four  millions  ;  linens  to  the 
value  of  three  millions  of  dollars.  Upon  these 
articles,  and  others  of  the  same  class,  which 
might  be  named,  the  duties  might  be  abolished, 
I  apprehend,  with  advantage  to  manufacturers, 
as  well  as  farmers  and  merchants :  for  they  are 
necessaries  of  life  which  enter  into  use  in  the 
living  of  every  family,  and  lowering  their 
price,  would  be  lowering  the  price  of  labor, 
which  the  manufactory  demands.  Salt,  sugar, 
blankets,  and  flannel,  present  another  class  of 
necessaries  and  comforts,  upon  which  some 
diversity  of  opinion  might  arise.  They  are 
necessaries  of  life,  and  partially  made  at  home, 
but  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  answer  the 
public  demand.  Large  importations  of  them 
are  made  from  abroad,  and  heavy  duties  are 
paid  upon  them.  Of  salt,  we  import  four  mil- 
lions of  bushels,  the  duty  twenty  cents  to  the 
Government,  and  ten  cents  profit  on  it  to  the 
merchant ;  of  sugar,  eighty  millions  of  pounds, 
the  duty  three  and  four  cents  to  the  Govern- . 
ment,  and  one  more  to  the  merchant ;  of 
blankets  and  flannels,  we  import  to  the  value 
of  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars,  paying  above 
four  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  near  two  hundred  thousand  more  to 
the  merchant.  Upon  these  items  there  may  be 
diversity  of  opinion,  and  the  will  of  the  people 
should  be  known.  Let  no  one  say  it  is  too 
soon  for  the  people  to  begin  to  think  npon  this 
subject.  I  detest  that  saying,  in  all  its  bear- 
ings and  applications.  It  is  never  too  soon  for 
the  people  to  think,  but  often  too  late !  It  is 
not  too  soon  for  them  to  begin  to  think  now 
about  the  abolition  of  duties.  Their  Represent- 
atives will  have  to  act  one  way  or  the  other, 
in  four  or  five  years;  and  would,  doubtless, 
wish  to  be  informed  of  the  sentiments  of  their 
constituents.  The  report  of  the  committee, 
which  I  propose  to  obtain,  will  give  them  that 
It  will  set  the  public  mind  to 
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work,  and  will  enable  the  people  to  manifest 
their  wishes  in  time  to  guide  and  enlighten  the 
decision  of  their  Representatives. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Maryland,  said  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  did  not,  on  any  occasion, 
shrink  from  its  duty,  and  they  would  take  up 
the  subject  as  speedily  as  possible.  He  would 
make  but  one  remark  upon  the  statements  of 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  in  relation  to  the 
two  millions  of  dollars  reserved  in  the  Treas- 
ury. There  were  several  contingencies  to 
which  this  sura  was  liable.  One  was  the  prac- 
tice of  Congress  frequently  to  make  appropri- 
ations of  large  sums  of  money,  not  calculated 
on  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  his  esti- 
mates ;  and  then  this  sum  came  in  and  fulfilled 
the  designs  of  Congress.  Last  year,  this  ap- 
plication of  the  two  millions  was  made  to  a 
large  amount.  Congress  made  such  liberal  de- 
mands upon  it,  that  but  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars  remained  in  the  Treasury  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  year. 

Mr.  Johnston,  of  Louisiana,  rose  in  reply  to 
Mr.  Benton.  He  said  he  should  not  oppose 
the  reference  of  the  resolution,  which  was  the 
usual  course  ;  but  he  could  not  permit  them  to 
pass  to  the  committee,  after  the  elaborate  argu- 
ment by  which  they  had  been  recommended, 
without  expressing  his  entire  dissent  to  the 
opinions  and  views  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  error  in  the  act 
of  the  3d  of  March,  1817,  either  in  principle, 
or  in  the  construction  of  it.  I  think  the  act 
plain,  that  there  is  no  misconception  of  its 
meaning,  and  that  it  is  founded  in  just  views  of 
our  financial  affairs.  This  act  was  intended  to 
appropriate  ten  millions  of  dollars  annually  to 
the  redemption  of  the  public  debt,  after  the 
year  1817,  and  was,  consequently,  a  standing 
appropriation  after  the  current  expenses  of  the 
year,  if  the  Treasury  was  adequate  to  pay  it. 
This  part  of  the  law  gives  rise  to  no  difficulty, 
as  the  reservation  does  not  apply  to  this  sec- 
tion. But  an  additional  section  of  the  act  is 
jn  these  words :  "  That,  after  the  year  1817, 
whenever  there  shall  be,  at  any  time  after  an 
adjournment  of  Congress  in  any  year,  a  surplus 
of  money  in  the  Treasury,  above  the  sums  ap- 
propriated for  the  service  of  such  year,  the 
payment  of  which  to  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Sinking  Fund  will  yet  leave  in  the  Treasury,  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  a  balance  equal  to  two 
millions  of  dollars,  then  such  surplus  shall  be, 
and  the  same  is  hereby,  appropriated  to  the 
Sinking  Fund,  to  be  paid  at  such  times  as  the 
situation  of  the  Treasury  will  best  permit,  and 
shall  be  applied  by  the  Commissioners  thereof  to 
the  purchase  or  redemption  of  the  public  debt." 

By  this  section,  two  millions  are  directed  to 
be  left  untouched  in  the  Treasury,  and  all  the 
surplus,  after  such  reservation,  is  to  be  applied 
to  the  public  debt.  The  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri supposes  that  this  reservation  is  either  a 
misconception  of  the  act,  or  is  founded  in  erro- 
neous principles,  it  being,  as  he  supposes,  un- 


necessary to  reserve,  even  by  estimation,  any 
money  in  the  Treasury,  and,  consequently,  that 
all  the  estimated  resources  for  the  year  may  be 
safely  appropriated  by  anticipation.  The  act 
seems  too  plain  to  be  misconceived,  and  has 
received  a  uniform  construction  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Sinking  Fund.  It  must  be  a 
surplus  of  money  in  the  Treasury,  over  and 
above  the  appropriation  for  the  service  of  the 
year,  and  the  ten  millions,  and  the  two  re- 
served millions.  The  balance  is  surplus,  and 
is,  by  the  act,  appropriated  to  the  public  debt. 

"After  the  adjournment  of  Congress,"  the 
estimate  is  made  for  the  year.  The  net  bal- 
ance of  the  Treasury,  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
(excluding  what  was  appropriated  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  last  year,  and  all  funds  not  avail- 
able,) is  added  to  the  estimated  revenue  of  the 
year.  A  sum  equal  to  the  appropriations  made 
by  Congress  for  the  service  of  the  year  is  set 
apart — ten  millions  are  directed  to  be  applied 
during  the  year  to  the  principal  and  interest  of 
the  public  debt.  If  any  balance  remains  in  the 
Treasury,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  rev- 
enue, two  millions  is  allowed  to  cover  all  defi- 
ciencies and  variations  of  the  revenue,  and  the 
surplus  is  applied  to  the  public  debt. 

The  reason  why  two  millions  was  directed 
by  the  act  to  be  reserved,  was,  that  the  calcu- 
lation of  the  amount  on  which  they  are  to 
operate,  is  founded  on  an  estimate  of  what 
may  be  in  the  Treasury  during  the  year,  not 
what  is  actually  there.  It  was  known  that 
our  revenue  was  liable  to  fluctuations  of  two 
or  three  millions  a  year,  from  causes  that 
could  not  be  anticipated  even  one  year  in  ad- 
vance. Our  importations  are  subject  to  varia- 
tions, and  the  revenue  arising  therefrom  to  cor- 
responding irregularities.  There  are,  besides, 
inequalities  in  the  diflferent  quarters  of  the 
year,  that  materially  affect  the  receipts  of  the 
year ;  and  we  have  experienced  the  same  thing 
from  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  so  as  to 
baffle  all  calculation  of  the  actual  result  of  the 
revenue  for  the  year.  It  was  a  knowledge  of 
this  uncertainty,  in  all  financial  estimates,  that 
induced  tlie  reservation  of  the  two  millions,  to 
guard  against  a  probable  contingency  of  apply- 
ing more  to  the  public  debt  than  might- be 
found  in  the  Treasury.  The  wisdom  and  the 
foresight  of  this  provision  has  been  exemplified 
by  the  experience  of  the  last  ten  years.  In 
1817,  the  estimated  receipts  from  customs  were 
twenty -four  millions;  the  actual  receipts  ex- 
ceeded that  sum  by  two  millions,  and  this  is 
probably  a  solitary  instance.  In  1818,  the  esti- 
mated receipts  were  twenty  millions ;  the 
actual  were  three  millions  less.  In  1819,  esti- 
mated twenty-one  millions ;  and  the  revenue 
fell  short  near  a  million.  In  1820,  the  estimate 
of  nineteen  millions  was  found  by  the  result  to 
be  four  millions  too  much.  In  1821,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  estimated  fourteen  mil- 
lions ;  but  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 
with  the  same  data,  estimated  15  millions.  It 
produced  but  13  millions.     These  differences. 
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arise  with  the  ablest  men,  with  all  the  informa- 
tion necessary  to  a  correct  judgment.  They 
can  but  approximate  the  true  result.  There 
are  some  facts  and  some  principles  which  are 
useful  in  forming  these  estimates ;  but,  with  all 
their  aid,  it  is  but  conjectural.  There  are  no 
known  laws  that  govern  them.  Experience 
has  shown,  perhaps,  that  two  millions  is  a  safe 
allowance  for  the  fluctuations  of  commerce, 
and  the  various  exigencies  that  may  arise  dur- 
ing the  year.  In  the  last  twelve  years,  the  re- 
ceipts have  varied  from  near  thirty-four  to 
thirteen  millions.  But  from  this  series  we  are 
able  to  form  a  more  accurate  estimate  of  the 
general  average  of  the  revenue.  The  receipts 
for  twelve  years  may  be  said  to  average  twen- 
ty-one millions — for  the  last  five  years  twenty- 
two  millions ;  and  this  is  a  sufficient  basis  for 
all  financial  calculation.  It  will  probably  vary 
from  twenty  to  twenty-four  millions.  We  may 
allow,  in  round  numbers,  ten  millions  for  the 
ordinary  expenses  of  Government,  established 
by  law  ;  ten  millions  for  the  public  debt ;  and 
the  extraordinary  appropriations  average  from 
one  to  three  millions.  So  that,  upon  no  ordi- 
nary calculation,  can  more  than  ten  millions  be 
applied,  nor  can  we  anticipate  there  will  be  a 
surplus. 

Again :  "We  know  that,  during  that  period, 
the  receipts  of  the  Government  have  not 
allowed  the  regular  application  of  ten  millions, 
and  have  not  been  found  equal  to  this  standing 
demand  on  the  Treasury.  "VTe  have  paid, 
during  that  period,  $134,506,206,  of  which 
$18,786,748  was  provided  for  by  loan ;  leaving 
the  amount  actually  paid  $115,719,453 ;  where- 
as, the  application  of  ten  millions  for  twelve 
years  would  have  extinguished  one  hundred 
and  twenty  millions.  There  is,  therefore,  due 
to  the  Sinking  Fund,  more  than  four  millions. 
This  shows,  however,  how  nearly  it  has  met 
the  expectations  of  the  country,  and  is  an  evi- 
dence of  the  ability  of  the  distinguished  man 
who  framed  the  bill.  But  it  shows,  at  the 
same  time,  that  there  has  been  no  surplus. 

It  seems  to  my  mind  the  gentleman  labors 
under  some  erroneous  impression  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  seems  to  think  that  something  has 
been  lost,  by  mismanagement  of  the  fimds, 
either  by  the  operation  of  this  act,  or  the  mis- 
construction of  it,  and  supposes,  by  changing 
the  act,  he  wiU  save  the  interest  of  two  mil- 
lions a  year.  Sir,  since  the  operation  of  the 
act,  there  has  never  been  a  surplus  of  two  mil- 
lions, which  could  have  been  applied  to  the 
debt.  On  the  contrary,  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1818,  '19,  '20,  '21,  the  four  first  years  after  the 
act  creating  the  Sinking  Fund,  and  also  in  1824 
and  1825,  there  was  no  balance  in  the  Treasu- 
ry, but  a  great  deficiency,  to  wit : 


1st  Jan.  1818, 
1819, 
1820, 
1821, 
1824, 
1825, 


$4,953,852 
2,060,483 
6,201,157 
2,056,724 
2,382,030 
-      151,259 


On  the  1st  January,  1822,  there  was  in  the 
Treasury  only  $491,166 ;  on  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary, 1823,  there  was  in  the  Treasury  $5,462,412 
not  applied,  because  there  was  no  redeemable 
debt  to  which  it  could  be  applied.  On  the  1st 
January,  1826,  there  was  a  sum  equal  to  a  mil- 
lion in  the  Treasury,  and  that  balance  still  re- 
mains, and  will  be  carried  to  the  estimated  re-, 
ceipts  of  the  year,  to  compose  the  fund  of  the 
Treasury,  for  the  year,  out  of  which  the  appro- 
priations for  th^  year  will  be  taken,  including 
the  ten  millions ;  and  if  there  is  any  surplus, 
after  allowing  two  millions  for  variations  of 
revenue,  it  wOl  be  also  applied  to  the  public 
debt.  If  the  gentleman  could  find  the  two 
millions  which  could  have  been,  but  which 
have  not  been  applied,  in  consequence  of  this 
act,  I  would  consent  to  apply  it ;  but  if,  at  any 
period,  that  sum  had  been  applied,  the  Treas- 
ury would  be  now  minus  a  million.  The  error 
consists  in  the  idea  that  such  sum  has  laid  idle 
in  the  Treasury.  It  was  never  there.  A  view 
of  the  whole  subject  will  show  the  sound  dis- 
cretion which  has  been  exercised  over  the 
application  of  the  funds,  since  the  peace,  with 
the  exception  of  the  sum  that  remained,  in 
1823,  unemployed ;  but  that  was  the  business 
of  Congress.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
could  not  purchase  stock,  and  there  was  none 
at  that  time  redeemable. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  recommended, 
in  his  repoi't,  in  December,  1826,  a  loan  of  six- 
teen millions,  at  5  per  cent.,  to  pay  off  a  debt 
of  6  per  cent.,  and  which,  if  carried  into  effect, 
would  have  produced,  at  once,  a  large  saving 
to  the  Government,  but  this  proposition  was 
rejected  by  Congress  at  the  last  session.  That, 
to  my  mind,  was  the  time  and  place  for  econo- 
my. That  would  have  realized  more  than 
could  result  from  the  interest  of  the  imaginary 
two  millions,  if  they  had  actually  existed  in 
the  Treasury. 

Sir,  the  payment  of  the  current  expenses  of 
the  Government,  and  the  ten  millions,  will 
leave  us  from  two  to  three  millions  a  year,  for 
all  objects  of  a  miscellaneous  character,  includ- 
ing internal  improvements,  roads,  canals,  break- 
waters, piers,  deepening  channels,  removing 
obstructions  in  rivers,  purchases  of  land  from 
Indians,  and  various  other  claims  upon  the 
country.  During  the  last  three  years,  a  large 
sum  has  been  applied  by  Congress  to  these 
objects  of  great  utility,  and  of  indispensable 
necessity.  These  appropriations  will,  doubt- 
less, be  continued  by  Congress.  What  future 
expectation  can  there  be,  that  there  will  ever 
be  a  surplus  of  two  millions?  We  have  an 
actual  surplus,  now  ascertained,  of  a  million, 
but  we  have  a  bill  appropriating  a  million  to 
the  surviving  ofiicers  of  the  Revolution ;  and, 
while  it  is  proposed  to  apply  the  million  to  the 
public  debt,  it  is,  at  the  same  moment,  pro- 
posed to  raise  the  million  for  the  officers  by  a 
new  loan ;  and  where  is  the  economy  of  that  ? 

Tlie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  estimates  an 
excess  of  receipts,  for  the  present  year,  of 
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$2,352,874,  and  this  sura  is  liable  to  the  usual 
variations.  But  wliat  are  the  demands  upon 
it ?  There  is  a  bill  before  us,  ■which  contem- 
plates the  commencement  of  a  breakwater  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Delaware,  which  will  cost 
more  than  two  millions,  and  which  proposes 
$250,000  a  year.  There  is  another  anticipated 
at  Nantucket,  of  about  half  that  cost,  which 
will  also  require  $200,000  a  year.  There  are 
applications  for  opening  a  communication  from 
Albemarle  Sound  to  the  Atlantic;  deepening 
the  channel  at  the  mouth  of  Cape  Fear  River ; 
opening  the  falls  on  the  Wabashr;  removing  the 
rafts  in  Red  River ;  and  obstructions  from  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  and  many  others  of 
less  importance.  This  is  besides  the  removal 
of  Indians  and  purchases  of  land,  the  claims  of 
States  for  advances  during  the  A\ar,  and  the 
private  claims  now  pending,  amounting  to  more 
than  half  a  million. 

Now,  the  simple  question  is,  whether  these 
objects  are  of  more  pressing  importance  than 
the  payment  of  this  additional  two  millions  to 
the  public  debt,  which  would  hasten  its  extin- 
guishment little  more  than  one  year,  while 
these  great  objects  must  be  neglected.  Upon 
this  point  my  mind  is  made  up. 

The  regular  application  of  ten  millions  will 
extinguish  the  public  debt  early  in  1836,  and, 
in  the  mean  time,  from  two  to  three  millions  a 
year  may  be  distributed  over  the  country,  to 
improve  the  navigation,  by  artificial  harbors, 
deepening  channels,  erecting  piers,  and  other 
useful  works  upon  the  coast ;  to  improve  the 
communications  between  the  States,  by  the 
internal  commerce  of  the  country,  now  vastly 
greater  than  the  foreign.  The  public  debt  is 
in  a  progress  of  rapid  extinguishment,  and 
quite  as  rapid  as  it  ought  to  be,  not  to  disturb 
the  commerce,  or  the  capital,  or  the  circulation 
of  the  metallic  medium  of  the  country.  The 
stock  of  the  United  States,  to  a  certain  extent, 
forms  a  part  of  its  capital.  By  paying  it  oflf, 
you  do  not  increase  the  circulating  medium, 
but  you  destroy  that  part  which  is  a  substitute 
for  capital.  How  far  this  stock  enters  into  the 
capital  upon  which  trade  and  commerce  is  car- 
ried on,  I  do  not  know,  nor  can  I  anticipate  the 
effect  upon  them,  of  withdrawing,  in  a  short 
period,  seventy  or  eighty  millions  of  stock.  It 
is  probable  that,  by  a  gradual  operation  of  ten 
millions  a  year,  no  dangerous  effect  will  result. 
Every  thing  will  gradually  accommodate  itself 
to  the  changes  going  on.  But  nothing  is  more 
to  be  dreaded  than  causes  which  suddenly  de- 
range the  money  market;  a  panic,  then,  de- 
ranges every  thing  else.  The  moment  the 
drain  is  felt,  the  banks  curtail,  money  appre- 
ciates, property  sinks  in  value :  pecuniary  em- 
barrassment, sacrifice,  distress,  and  bankruptcy, 
follow.  It  is  the  business  of  statesmen  to  look 
to  this,  and  to  guard  against  it.  If  a  drain  of 
specie  in  the  Western  country  has  produced 
great  sacrifice  and  ruin,  what  would  be  its 
effects  upon  the  Atlantic  States,  and  in  our 
large  cities  ?    Twenty  millions  of  this  stock  is 


held  by  foreigners,  and  the  gentleman  says  that 
we  are  tributary  to  them,  to  the  annual  amount 
of  the  interest.  When  this  debt  is  paid  off,  if 
this  sum  is  reinvested  in  the  country,  we  shall 
contribute  to  them  the  amount  of  this  interest ; 
but  there  is  reason  to  expect  that  foreigners 
will  not  invest  in  any  institutions  of  the  States. 
The  capital  is  attracted  here  by  a  profitable 
investment  in  public  stocks  of  the  Government, 
on  the  faith  of  which  they  rely.  They  have  no 
confidence  in  local  institutions.  If  twenty 
millions  were  withdrawn  too  suddenly,  it 
might  disturb  the  circulating  medium,  and, 
thereby,  the  trade  and  commerce,  as  well  as 
the  value  of  property.  I  wish  the  public  debt 
paid  off,  as  fast  as  it  is  safe  to  do  so.  I  think 
the  rate  of  ten  millions  a  year  is  rapid  enough, 
and  ought  not  to  be  accelerated. 

The  gentleman  says  there  is  a  balance  of 
four  millions,  at  all  times,  in  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  the  use  of  which  that  institution 
enjoys  gratuitously.  It  is  true,  the  bank  re- 
ceives, in  deposit,  at  different  places,  the  whole 
revenue  of  the  Government,  which  they  pay 
out  to  the  order  of  the  Treasury,  as  it  is  called 
for,  to  meet  the  appropriations ;  that  about  a 
quarter  of  the  amount,  varying  from  three  to 
five  millions,  is  always  in  the  vaults  in  ad- 
vance; the  use  of  which,  he  supposes,  is  a 
boon  to  the  bank,  and  without  equivalent.  If 
we  had  a  Treasury  of  our  own,  we  must  always 
have  a  quarter  year's  revenue  in  advance. 
That  must  lie  idle  and  unemployed  in  our  cof- 
fers. That  immense  sum  must  be  trusted  to 
the  integrity  of  a  single  individual,  and  must 
pass  through  the  hands  of  twenty  irresponsible 
agents.  Disbursements  must  be  made,  loans 
discharged,  and  pensions  paid,  at  various 
points.  It  would  require  a  complicated  ma- 
chinery ;  and,  even  then,  expenses  and  losses 
would  be  incurred,  and  inconveniences  experi- 
enced. I  believe  the  bank  a  necessary  ap- 
pendage of  the  Treasury,  which,  besides  afford- 
ing a  sound  currency  for  the  payment  of  du- 
ties, facility  of  exchange,  and  transmission  by 
checks,  performs,  without  compensation,  and 
without  loss,  all  the  moneyed  operations  of  the 
Government.  Is  it  nothing  that  we  have  a 
safe  depository,  and  a  responsible  agent?  Is 
security  and  accommodation  nothing  ?  We  are 
largo  stockholders  ourselves,  and  partake,  to 
that  extent,  in  any  profit  it  may  give.  13nt, 
sir,  how  infinitely  more  important  must  this 
institution  become  in  time  of  war.  Besides, 
this  balance  is  always  appropriated,  and  no 
longer  the  fund  of  the  nation.  It  is  deposited 
for  those  who  have  a  right  to  receive  it,  and 
that  right  is  perfect  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
liable  to  be  drawn  at  any  time. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri,  in  looking  for- 
ward to  the  extinguishment  of  this  debt,  has 
broached  new  and  dangerous  doctrines,  which 
go  to  the  foundation  of  all  protection,  and,  car- 
ried into  effect,  would  ruin  this  or  any  other 
country.  I  hope  I  misunderstood  him.  But 
what  he  has  said  touches  me  in  a  tender  point, 
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and  I  cannot  permit  it  to  pass.  It  is  said  in 
terms  that  mark  deliberation — and  it  is  dis- 
tinctly announced — that  these  principles  are  to 
form  the  distinctive  lines  between  the  great 
parties  that  are  to  divide  the  politicians  of  this 
country. 

He  says :  "  I  am  for  abolishing  duties  in 
toto,  as  soon  as  the  public  debt  is  paid  off,  upon 
all  articles  of  prime  necessity,  or  ordinary  com- 
fort, Avhich  are  not  made  at  home,  or  not  made 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  merit  national  protec- 
tion." And,  to  make  his  views  more  intelligi- 
ble, he  adds,  "  salt,  sugar,  blankets,  flannels, 
present  another  class  of  necessaries  and  com- 
forts, npon  which  some  diversity  of  opinion 
may  arise ;  they  are  necessaries  of  life,  and 
partly  made  at  home,  but  not  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  answer  the  public  demand."  If 
from  this  is  to  be  inferred,  that  these  articles 
do  not  deserve  the  national  protection,  because 
they  do  not  supply  the  public  demand — and  the 
protecting  duties  are,  consequently,  to  be  re- 
moved— and  this  is  to  constitute  the  line  be- 
tween the  parties,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing on  what  side  of  that  line  I  shall  be  found. 
This  doctrine  followed  out  to  its  consequences, 
would  reach  wool,  hemp,  cotton  bagging,  iron, 
lead,  and  almost  every  article,  agricultural  and 
manufacturing,  which  is  now  the  object  of  na- 
tional protection. 

The  anticipation  of  the  surplus  revenue  has 
already  brought  to  the  consideration  of  Con- 
gress two  modes  of  employing  the  money. 
The  one  is  to  apply  it,  annually,  to  the  great 
improvements  of  every  kind,  in  their  proper 
order,  to  facilitate  the  intercourse  and  the  com- 
munications between  the  States ;  the  other 
proposes  to  divide  the  sum  among  the  several 
States,  according  to  population.  It  is  too  soon 
to  enter  upon  the  relative  merits  of  the  two 
systems.  I  greatly  prefer  the  former,  because 
I  believe  the  States  incompetent  to  the  great 
national  works  that  are  necessary  to  connect 
the  several  parts  of  the  Union. 

But,  if  the  majority  of  the  people  should 
eventually  decide  against  the  expediency  of 
pursuing  the  great  system  of  improvement,  I 
greatly  prefer  the  distribution  among  the 
States,  to  the  abolition  of  duties :  and  if  we 
should  ever  determine — which  I  hope  we  shall 
not — to  forego  the  general  system,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  most  beneficial 
consequences  may  result,  even  by  the  direction 
of  the  States,  in  establishing  permanent  funds 
for  education — rendering  that  cheap-  and  ac- 
cessible to  all  classes ;  and  by  judicious  appli- 
cation to  objects  of  public  usefulness.  If  it 
was  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  levy  a  fund 
for  the  support  of  the  State  Governments,  it 
would  be  infinitely  superior  to  the  abolition  of 
duties. 

This  fund,  distributed  among  the  States,  ac- 
cording to  population,  will  enable  each  State  to 
dispense  with  direct  taxation.  Their  taxes  are 
levied  only  on  property,  while  capital  stock  and 
income   are  exempt.     Those  of  the  United 


States  fall  equally  upon  the  wealth  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Sir,  I  do  not  oppose  the  reference  of  the  res- 
olutions. I  am  satisfied  to  leave  this  subject 
to  the  committee,  believing  they  will  disap- 
prove all  the  objects  contemplated  by  them. 

[Mr.  Benton  said  he  thought  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  had  fallen  into  an  error  in  rela- 
tion to  the  two  millions.  He  found,  by  the  law 
for  the  regulation  of  the  Treasury,  that  the  sum 
of#2,000,000  wasto  remain  in  the  Treasury  over 
and  above  the  appropriations  of  Congress.  It, 
therefore,  could  not  be  disposed  of,  as  the  gen- 
tleman supposed.] 

Mr.  Macon  said  that,  as  he  had  understood 
it,  this  was  merely  a  motion  for  inquiry.  He 
did  not  accede  to  the  proposition,  that,  if  the 
public  debt  was  paid  ofi',  it  would  reduce  the 
capital  of  the  country.  The  public  debt  was 
like  a  private  debt.  If  he  should  give  his  bond 
of  a  thousand  dollars,  he  believed  that,  if  he  did 
not  pay  it  when  he  was  able,  it  would  never  be 
paid.  It  was  with  a  nation  as  with  an  individual. 
If  we  do  not  pay  our  public  debt  when  we  have 
money,  there  is  no  certainty  that  it  will  ever 
be  paid.  The  difference  between  them  was, 
that,  exactly  in  proportion  as  the  public  debt 
was  liquidated,  the  taxes  upon  the  people  would 
be  reduced,  and  they  would  have  more  money 
at  home.  He  had  long  thought  there  was  a 
strong  party  in  the  country,  which  did  not  want 
the  public  debt  paid  off.  Not  in  the  adminis- 
tration, but  in  the  Legislature ;  and  that  party 
was  for  spending  the  money  of  the  country  for 
all  kinds  of  projects,  instead  of  applying  it  to 
the  public  debt.  It  was  just  as  it  was  with  in- 
dividuals who  spent  all  their  income  and  neg- 
lected their  debts;  and  it  could  not  lead  to 
beneficial  results.  England  might  have  paid  oflf 
her  debt  more  than  once,  if  they  had  followed 
a  prudent  course.  For  himself,  he  wished  to 
see  the  public  debt  discharged.  We  shall  not 
always  go  on  as  at  present.  There  will  come  a 
time  for  war.  We  are  continually  preparing 
for  it;  and  when  we  are  ready,  we  shall  go  to 
war.  He  had  been  a  long  time  desirous  to  see 
some  more  direct  means  taken  for  paying  the 
debt  of  the  Nation,  but  he  began  to  despair ; 
and  now,  instead  of  calculating  upon  its  being 
done,  he  did  not  know  as  that  happy  event 
would  ever  take  place. 

The  resolutions  were  then  agreed  to. 


Thttksday,  March  6. 
Visitors  at  West  Point, 

The  bill  was  taken  up,  making  appropriations 
for  the  support  of  the  Military  Establishment 
for  the  year  1828 ;  the  motion  of  Mr.  Branch, 
to  strike  out  the  appropriation  of  1 ,500  dollars  for 
the  expenses  of  Visitors  to  the  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point,  being  under  consideration — 

Mr.  Haebison  made  some  explanations,  as  to 
the  comparative  expenditure  of  former  years 
and  the  present  time.  He  said  that,  formerly, 
very  little  else  but  the  transportation  of  the 
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baggage  of  officers  was  subject  of  charge,  on  ac- 
count of  this  visitation.  As  civilians  had  lat- 
terly been  chosen  as  the  Visitors,  and  some  of 
them  residing  at  a  great  distance,  the  payment 
of  their  travelling  expenses  had  swelled  the 
amount  to  the  sum  at  present  required. 

Mr.  White  said  that  his  chief  objection  to 
the  appropriation  was,  that  there  was  no  law 
creating  the  officers  to  whom  it  was  paid.  lie 
knew  of  no  law  which  created  such  an  officer 
as  a  Visitor  of  the  West  Point  Academy,  and 
he  considered  that,  when  any  office  or  commis- 
sion became  sufficiently  important  to  bo  pro- 
vided for  by  a  distinct  item  in  an  appropriation 
bill,  it  ought  to  be  supported  by  the  authority 
of  law.  The  expense  for  this  object  had  swell- 
ed from  200  to  upwards  of  2,000  dollars,  and 
had,  therefore,  become  an  item  worthy  of  at- 
tention. Until  the  law  appointed  the  officers, 
explained  the  duties,  and  fixed  the  manner  and 
rate  of  their  compensation,  there  ought  to  be  no 
specific  appropriation  for  the  purpose.  If  this 
provision  was  stricken  out,  it  would  not  have 
the  effect  of  preventing  the  visitation,  as  the 
matter  would  remain  as  it  was  before.  It  was 
in  the  power  of  the  Department  to  send  Visitors, 
and  it  might  be  done  as  before. 

Mr.  Noble  spoke  in  opposition  to  the  motion. 
It  had  been  stated,  he  said,  that,  from  the  be- 
ginning, the  appointing  and  paying  the  Visitors 
to  the  Military  Academy  was  an  assumption  of 
power.  If  it  was  so.  Congress  had  to  complain 
of  itself.  The  power  had  been  employed  for 
years,  and  must  hiivebeen  within  the  knowledge 
of  Congress.  Why,  then,  if  it  was  an  assump- 
tion of  power,  had  not  Congress  interposed  to 
prevent  its  continuance  ?  It  had  also  been  said, 
that  a  system  of  favoritism  was  practised  at  the 
Academy;  and  he  had  heard  of  well-born  sons 
being  preferred  to  others.  If  such  was  the  case, 
he  wished  another  resolution  might  be  intro- 
duced, to  inquire  who  created  the  system  of  fa- 
voritism. It  would  be  found  that  members  of 
Congress  were  at  the  bottom  of  it.  They  ought 
not  to  shield  themselves.  Call  for  the  names, 
said  Mr.  N.,  of  those  who  have  recommended 
cadets,  and  you  will  find  that  members  of  Con- 
gress have  had  more  to  do  with  this  scandal 
about  well-born  sons  than  any  one  else.  It 
ought  to  be  Inquired  into,  and  this  imputation 
not  allowed  to  go  out  to  the  people,  to  create  a 
prejudice  against  the  Administration.  Ho  spoke 
in  high  terms  of  the  character  of  the  Secretary 
of  War.  If  this  appropriation  was  thrown  out, 
it  would  not  have  the  efi^ect  which  gentlemen 
supposed.  It  would  not  be  as  it  was  formerly. 
It  would  show  the  Secretary  that  this  was  an 
expenditure  which  Congress  did  not  approve,  be- 
cause it  was  not  in  the  spii'it  of  retrenchment, 
of  which  they  had  heard  so  much.  This  was 
One  of  the  continual  and  continued  attempts  to 
put  down  the  present  Administration,  which  he 
believed  to  be  the  best  in  the  known  world.  If 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  complained  of 
the  amount  of  expense  for  this  visitation,  he 
could  inform  him  that  the  most  expensive  Board 


of  Visitors  had  been  that  over  which  the  present 
Governor  of  Tennessee  presided.  Tliat  gentle- 
man had  thought  it  his  province  to  give  dinners, 
for  which  Mr.  N.  did  not  blame  him,  but  only 
mentioned  it  to  show  who  encouraged  the  ex- 
travagance, if  such  it  was  to  be  considered,  of 
tlie  Visitors  of  West  Point.  He  should  go  for 
the  whole  appropriation,  and  regretted  tliat  the 
motion  had  been  made,  because  it  might  be 
construed  as  a  reflection  upon  the  present  in- 
cumbent of  the  War  Department. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Maiyland,  said  that  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  War  Department  had  uni- 
formly been  10,000  dollars,  and  the  expenses  of 
the  Visitors  had  been  paid  out  of  it.  The  sum 
for  their  expenses  had  of  late  years  become  so 
large,  that  the  Secretary  thought  it  had  better 
be  supplied  by  specific  appropriation.  He  had 
asked  for  3,000  dollars,  but  the  other  House  had 
cut  it  down  to  1,500.  The  Secretary  had  also 
asked  for  15,000  dollars  for  the  contingent 
fund.  The  House  had  reduced  that  sum  to 
10,000  dollars.  If,  now,  this  provision  were 
denied,  and  the  Secretary  were  to  pay  the 
Visitors  out  of  the  contingent  fund,  it  would  be 
reduced  to  7,000  dollars. 

Mr.  Chandlee  observed  that  he  had  at  first 
been  in  favor  of  making  and  retaining  500  dol- 
lars for  this  purpose ;  but,  under  the  considera- 
tion that  these  officers  were  not  appointed  by 
law,  he  should  vote  for  the  present  motion. 

Mr.  McLane  rose  to  ask  for  information,  as 
to  the  reason  for  the  increase  of  thisexpenditure, 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
He  was  in  favor  of  the  examinations  of  the 
Military  Academy,  but  was  far  from  being 
satisfied  that  this  appropriation  was  necessary. 
As  far  as  he  had  received  information,  the  ap- 
propriation was  altogether  too  large.  It  was 
difficult  to  account  for  the  augmentation  of  the 
expense  which  had  grown  up  from  year  to 
year.  He  wished  to  know  why  the  sum  for 
this  expenditure  should  be  greater  in  1826  than 
it  was  in  1825.  He  thought  if  the  contingent 
fund  could  supply  this  fund  formerly,  it  could 
now  be  drawn  from  the  same  source.  He 
would  also  ask  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  Finance,  on  what  ground  15,000  dollars  were 
asked  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  as  a  contingent 
fund,  and  3,000  for  this  purpose — thns  swelling 
the  demand  of  the  Department  to  18,000  dol- 
lars. He  merely  rose  to  ask  for  information  on 
these  heads. 

Mr.  WooDBTjRT  said,  that  the  question  was, 
whether  the  Senate  would  appropriate  $11,500 
instead  of  $10,000,  without  information  as  to 
the  cause  of  this  increase  of  expenditure. 

The  question  being  taken  on  the  motion  to 
strike  out  the  appropriation,  it  was  rejected. 

Mr.  White  then  renewed  his  motion  to  strike 
out  "1,000,"  so  as  to  reduce  the  sura  to  $500, 
and  the  question  being  taken,  was  decided  in 
the  negative. 

Mr.  Cobb  moved  to  amend  the  1st  section  of 
the  bill,  by  striking  out  10,000  dollars,  (the 
contingent  fund,)  and  insert  8,500  dollars. 
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Mr.  King  said,  If  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
would  withdraw  his  motion,  he  would  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  on  striking  out  the  whole 
appropriation ;  having  voted  for  that  motion, 
he  would  remark,  that  he  did  it  with  the  hope 
that  a  smaller  sum  would  be  fixed  upon.  .That 
not  having  been  done,  he  chose  rather  to  strike 
out  the  whole,  than  vote  for  the  sum  of  1,500 
dollars. 

The  motion  to  reconsider  was  rejected. 


Monday,  March  10. 
Claims  of  South  Carolina. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hayne,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded to  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  the 
adjustment  of  the  claims  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  against  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

The  report  of  the  Military  Committee  on 
that  subject,  having  been  read,  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Hayne, 

Mr.  Haekison  (Chairman  of  the  Committee) 
briefly  explained  the  merits  of  the  bill.  The 
report  just  read,  said  he,  had  gone  so  exten- 
sively into  the  subject,  that  it  was  hardly 
necessary  for  him  to  enter  on  it  at  large.  The 
account  upon  which  the  claim  of  South  Caro- 
lina was  predicated,  contained  a  great  many 
items  ;  the  principal  of  which,  having  been 
allowed  by  the  General  Government,  put  the 
subject  of  interest  entirely  at  rest;  there  being 
no  question  but  that,  on  the  money  actually 
allowed,  and  paid  to  the  State,  interest  was  justly 
due.  The  cases  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania, 
who  had  been  allowed  interest  by  Congress  for 
advances  made  by  them,  were  somewhat  dif- 
ferent in  detail,  though  not  in  principle.  South 
Carolina  had  entered  into  these  expenses  for  the 
defence  of  the  country,  without  having  any 
previous  bargain  with  the  General  Govern- 
ment. Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  upon  a  call 
made  upon  their  patriotism,  borrowed  money 
from  the  Banks,  which  they  expended  in  the 
service  of  the  country,  and  it  was  because 
interest  had  been  paid  by  them,  for  the  sums  so 
borrowed,  that  interest  was  allowed  them  on 
their  advances. 

The  case  of  South  Carolina  was  nearly  similar 
to  that  of  those  two  States.  She  did  not 
borrow  the  money,  to  be  sure,  which  she 
advanced;  but  she  had  a  fund  producing  an 
interest  of  12  per  cent,  per  annum,  which, 
without  any  hesitation,  she  appropriated,  when 
danger  threatened.  The  committee  were  there- 
fore of  opinion,  that  equal  justice  ought  to  be 
meted  to  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  which 
had  been  meted  to  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania, 
the  actual  loss  of  interest  being  the  same,  in 
effect,  as  the  actual  payment  of  interest.  In 
relation  to  another  item  of  the  account,  viz : 
for  cannon-balls  furnished  by  the  State,  it  was 
necessary,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  case,  that  the  balls  should  be  procured  at 
all  events.  The  General  Government  was 
unable  to  furnish  them,  and  they  were  cast  at 


the  expense  of  the  State.  The  enemy  not 
having  made  the  expected  attack,  they  remained 
until  the  close  of  the  war,  and  then  the  Gov- 
ernment refused  to  receive  them,  because  they 
had  not  been  made  of  the  proper  size.  Another 
item  was  for  the  transportation  of  baggage, 
which  had  been  rejected,  because  it  had  been 
customary  to  allow  no  more  than  eight  wagons 
to  a  regiment.  Without  their  having  the 
means  of  ascertaining  how  many  wagons  were 
neeessary,  in  the  peculiar  case  of  the  State  of 
S.  C,  whether  eight  or  nine,  the  committee 
could  see  no  reason  why  she  should  not  be 
allowed  this  item  as  well  as  for  the  cannon-balls, 
since  she  had  actually  expended  the  money  in 
both  cases.  He  had  seen  operations  where  40 
wagons  would  hardly  be  sufficient  for  a  regi- 
ment.     There  were  some  other  small  items, 

said  Mr.  H.,  and  one  of  $ for  blankets. 

With  regard  to  his  last,  he  would  observe  that 
the  troops  of  the  State  had  been  called  out  in  a 
very  inclement  season,  and  the  State,  finding 
that  blankets  were  absolutely  necessary,  had 
furnished  them.  The  committee,  however,  not 
finding  any  precedent  for  an  allowance  of  this 
kind,  did  not  think  proper  to  sanction  it. 

Mr.  Chandlee  wished  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  to  receive  the  same  justice  which 
had  been  granted  to  other  States,  and  no 
more.  He  was  not  well  informed  what  had 
been  allowed  in  other  cases;  but,  from  what 
he  did  understand,  in  this  case  it  appeared  that 
the  State  of  S.  C.  had  a  fund  vested  in  bank 
stock,  which,  without  having  been  called  on  by 
the  IJnited  States,  she  expended  in  her  own 
defence.  He  objected  to  the  claim  for  pay  of 
the  staff  officers,  as  he  believed  it  had  never 
been  the  practice  of  the  Government  to  allow 
pay  to  officers  of  a  State  to  carry  on  its 
own  operations.  With  respect  to  the  charge 
made  for  cannon-balls,  the  State,  he  said,  had 
the  strongest  motive  to  place  herself  in  an 
attitude  of  defence,  and  was  therefore  perfectly 
right  in  procuring  those  balls.  She  had  them 
on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  if  they 
did  not  answer  the  calibre  of  the  IJnited  States, 
and  did  that  of  South  Carolina,  she  ought  to 
have  retained  them  for  purposes  of  her  own 
defence.  As  to  wagons,  he  believed  the  rule 
had  been  to  allow  them  in  reason.  If  any 
State  had  been  allowed  as  many  as  South 
Carolina  charged  for,  he  should  not  be  disposed 
to  object  to  the  allowance.  Whatever  had 
been  the  custom,  in  similar  cases,  he  was 
disposed  to  accede  to,  in  the  present  one 

Mr.  Hayne  entered  into  the  merits  of  this 
bill :  exhibiting  in  a  clear  and  strong  point  of 
view,  the  justice  of  the  claim,  which  the  State 
he  represented  in  part  has  iipon  the  General 
Government.  Mr.  H.  showed  that  South 
Carolina  was  in  an  exposed  state,  and  that 
when  the  enemy  were  hovering  on  the  coast, 
and  the  General  Government  without  money  or 
arms,  that  she  came  forward  without  asking 
terms,  and  took  the  money  which  she  had  vested 
in  bank,  yielding  her  12  per  cent,  on  every 
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dollar,  and  loaned  it  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Mr.  H.  answered  all  the  several  in- 
quiries and  suggestions  made  in  relation  to  this 
business;  showing  the  conduct  of  his  State,  as 
at  once  disinterested,  patriotic,  and  worthy  of 
imitation. 

Mr.  MoLane  said :  The  State  of  South  Caroli- 
na was  entitled,  on  every  principle  of  equity  and 
justice,  to  receive  the  amount  claimed  by  her. 
A  distinction  had  been  drawn  between  the 
debts  due  by  the  United  States  to  individuals, 
and  to  States;  and  to  individuals,  interest  is 
not  allowed  by  the  Government  on  the  amount 
found  to  bo  due  them.  What  is  the  principle, 
he  asked,  on  which  interest  is  refused  to  indi- 
viduals ?  It  is  one  to  which  he  could  not  sub- 
scribe, though  the  precedent  had  become  so 
strong  as  not  now  to  be  shaken.  It  is  refused 
to  individuals,  said  he,  on  the  principle  that  the 
Government  ia  always  prepared  to  pay  them 
their  just  demands,  and  therefore,  ought  not  to 
be  bound  to  pay  interest  on  money  waiting 
their  disposal. 

But  that  principle  did  not  apply  to  advances 
made  by  States  to  aid  the  public  exigencies  of 
the  country,  when  the  General  Government 
was  unable  to  provide  for  that  particular 
exigency.  The  principle,  said  Mr.  MoL.,  has 
already  been  established,  that  States  should  bo 
allowed  interest  on  the  advances  made  by 
them  for  the  service  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment. Here,  then,  was  a  strong  case  of  that 
kind.  Money  had  actually  been  advanced  by 
the  State  of  South  Carolina,  for  the  use  of 
the  General  Government.  Wherein,  he  asked, 
did  this  case  differ  from  those  of  the  States  of 
Virginia,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
and  New  York,  as  argued  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  ?  It  was  the  duty  of  the  United  States 
to  have  performed  those  services  and  made 
those  advances,  made  and  performed  by  those 
States ;  having  neglected  so  to  do,  those  States 
stepped  forward  and  made  the  advances  re- 
quired ;  and  were  paid,  not  only  tlie  sums  so 
advanced  by  them,  but  the  interest  on  the 
money  they  had  borrowed  for  that  purpose. 
Now,  sir,  we  have  adopted  the  principle,  that 
wherever  a  State  has  paid  interest  on  sucli 
advance  made  by  it,  the  interest  is  part  of  the 
advance  made ;  and  it  is  on  this  principle  that 
the  State  of  South  Carolina  should  be  paid  for 
the  loss  incurred  by  her,  for  her  loss  has  been 
twelve  per  cent,  interest,  while  she  claims  but 
six.  The  fact  of  tlie  State's  having  advanced 
a  particular  stock  fund,  instead  of  money,  was 
no  argument  to  his  mind,  why  the  interest 
should  not  be  paid.  Suppose,  said  Mr. 
McLane,  a  State  holds  stock  on  which  she  is 
receiving  interest.  If  she  borrows  money,  and 
holds  her  stock,  it  is  admitted  she  ought  to  be 
paid  ;  but  if  she  sells  her  stock,  and  advances 
the  money,  interest  is  refused  her.  This  was  a 
doctrine  he  could  not  agree  to.  Is  not  the  loss 
of  the  State  the  same,  whether  that  loss  was 
occasioned  by  interest  actually  paid  by  her, 
or  by  the  deprivation  of  interest  which  she 


was  actually  receiving?  If  an  individual,  said 
Mr.  McL.,  advances  Bank  stock  for  another, 
will  not  the  chancellor  award  him  the  full 
amount  of  his  loss  ?  If  he  sells  his  stock,  and 
advances  the  money,  is  not  the  case  the  same? 
On  every  principle  of  equity  and  justice,  the 
present  claim  ought  to  be  allowed.  Treat  it 
as  interest  paid — treat  it  as  interest  lost — treat 
it  as  a  loss  either  way,  and  he  did  not  see  how 
payment  could  be  avoided.  In  a  case  of  this 
kind,  he  would  make  complete  and  full  indem- 
nity, and  the  Government  never  can,  said  he, 
place  itself  in  a  stronger  attitude,  than  to  say 
to  those  States,  who  are  the  first  to  encounter 
the  shock  of  calamity,  if  you  will  voluntarily 
step  forward  for  the  defence  of  the  country, 
you  shall  not  be  placed  in  a  worse  situation. 


Wedstesdat,  March  12. 
Barrachs  at  New  Orleans. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Harrison,  the  bill  provid- 
ing for  the  purchase  of  a  site,  for  the  erection 
of  barracks  thereon,  at  New  Orleans,  was 
taken  up. 

Mr.  Harrison  explained  the  object  of  the 
bill,  and  read  several  letters  of  the  Quartermas- 
ter General  upon  the  subject.  It  was  proposed 
to  build  barracks  for  four  companies. 

Mr.  Paeeis  asked  the  Chairman  of  the  Mili- 
tary Committee  whether  it  was  necessary  to 
keep  so  large  a  force  as  four  companies  at  New 
Orleans. 

Mr.  Harrison  said  that  two  companies  were 
generally  stationed  there,  but  the  number  was 
now  four.  But,  let  the  number  be  what  it 
might,  the  expediency  of  building  barracks  for 
at  least  four  companies,  could  not  be  doubted. 
The  situation  of  New  Orleans  seemed  to  call 
for  a  large  military  force.  There  were  vast 
numbers  of  foreigners  continually  in  the  city ; 
great  numbers  of  islanders,  among  whom  were 
a  lawless  banditti,  sailors  and  negroes,  resided 
in,  or  resorted  to,  the  city,  and  endangered  the 
property  of  its  inhabitants — while  a  greater 
quantity  of  property  deposited  by  other  indi- 
viduals than  citizens,  than  in  any  other  place 
in  the  Union,  was  always  jeopardized,  unless 
secured  by  some  adequate  means. 

Mr.  Johnston,  of  Louisiana,  said  that  the 
amount  of  force  was  always  according  to  the 
exigency  of  the  time,  and  four  companies  might 
generally  be  required  at  New  Orleans.  Eight 
companies  were  considered  by  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  as  necessary  to  be  stationed  at  that 
post.  Four  only  were  quartered  in  the  city, 
and  the  four  others  across  the  lake,  in  a  more 
healthy  position.  He  thought  it  needless  for 
Congress  to  interfere  in  the  details  of  measures 
taken  by  the  Department.  If  the  War  De- 
jjartment  stationed  the  troops  as  it  judged  best, 
it  was  not  requisite  for  Congress  to  interfere. 
There  was  no  force  on  the  coast,  for  three  or 
four  hundred  miles,  and  these  troops  were 
always  ready  to  be  detailed  to  any  quarter 
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•vfhere  they  might  he  needed.  It  was  a  central 
position,  and  intelligence  of  any  emergency 
would  immediately  reach  New  Orleans.  It 
was,  also,  the  most  exposed  situation  in  the 
country.  There  were  always  about  4,000  sail- 
ors in  the  harbor,  and  generally  three  hundred 
square-rigged  vessels.  Besides  these,  there 
were  always  a  great  number  of  Kentucky  boats 
at  the  wharves,  and  thousands  of  pirates  and 
renegadoes  from  the  islands  resorted  there.  It 
was  within  a  short  time  that  the  papers  were 
filled  with  accounts  of  attempts  to  fire  the  city, 
and  not  only  the  whole  police  was  called  to 
act,  but  a  military  guard  was  considered  neces- 
sary in  every  square.  They  had  already  seen 
an  attempt,  at  a  former  period,  at  an  insurrec- 
tion by  the  numerous  black  population.  All 
these  considerations,  with  that  of  the  safety  of 
public  property,  made  it  necessary  to  station 
four  companies  at  New  Orleans.  The  Govern- 
ment would  lose  nothing  by  the  erection  of  the 
barracks,  as  the  ground  on  which  the  former 
buildings  stood,  sold  for  double  the  amount 
which  the  proposed  biiildings  would  cost. 

Mr.  Benton  said  that  our  army  consisted  of 
6,000  men,  who  must  be  stationed  somewhere. 
Wherever  they  were  posted  they  must  be  shel- 
tered, and  he  thought  the  unhealthiness  of  the 
climate  at  New  Orleans  was  an  additional  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  this  bill.  Experience  had 
shown  that  the  erection  of  barracks  was  econ- 
omy, when  compared  to  the  expense  of  hiring 
buildings.  The  latter  had  been  practised  at  St. 
Louis,  and  had  been  found  to  be  very  expen- 
sive, as  well  as  inconvenient.  It  was  well 
known  that  troops  ought  to  be  kept  at  a  dis- 
tance, instead  of  being  mixed  up  with  the  pop- 
ulation of  a  town.  Barracks  had  been  erected 
at  St.  Louis,  and  the  same  provision  was  now 
asked  for  at  New  Orleans.  It  was  not  for  the 
Senate  now  to  inquire  whether  the  troops  were 
properly  stationed — that  duty  belonged  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States ;  and  if  he  chose 
to  station  four  companies  at  New  Orleans,  Con- 
gress could  not  do  less  than  provide  barracks 
to  shelter  them.  He  considered  it  settled  as 
a  part  of  the  policy  of  the  country,  that 
troops  should  be  stationed  at  New  Orleans. 
On  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops,  several  years 
since,  the  Government  was  petitioned  not  to 
leave  the  city  destitute  of  defence ;  and  the 
reasons  given  were  then  satisfactory  to  his 
mind  that  a  considerable  permanent  force  was 
required  at  that  point.  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  provide  for  the  protection  of 
all  parts  of  the  country,  and  this  was  acknowl- 
edged to  be  one  of  the  most  defenceless,  and 
the  most  exposed  to  contingencies  which  might 
call  for  the  presence  of  military  force.  There 
was  no  proposition  before  the  Senate  either  to 
increase  or  diminish  the  number  of  troops  sta- 
tioned at  New  Orleans ;  but  to  erect  suitable 
buildings  for  those  already  posted  there.  He 
was  in  favor  of  the  appropriation,  as  necessary 
for  the  safety  of  the  city,  and  as  a  matter  of 
permanent  economy. 


Mr.  Johnston,  of  Louisiana,  remarked,  that, 
whether  this  bill  passed  or  not,  it  would  not 
affect  the  disposition  of  the  United  States 
troops.  They  had  been  stationed  there  for  the 
last  twelve  years.  If  the  bill  was  rejected  the 
officers  and  soldiers  would  be  kept,  as  they 
now  were,  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  very 
inconveniently  dispersed  from  each  other.  Be- 
sides, if  this  appropriation  was  refused,  the 
soldiers  would  be  exposed  to  the  yellow  fever, 
by»being  quartered  in  the  city.  The  gentleman 
from  Maine  had  fallen  into  a  great  error,  in 
supposing  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Gov- 
ernment to  withdraw  the  troops  when  the  bar- 
racks were  sold.  The  sale  was  made  at  the 
application  of  the  citizens — as  the  barracks 
occupied  a  part  of  the  city  which  was  con- 
venient for  business  ;  while,  higher  up  the 
river,  vessels  could  not  come  in  on  account  of 
the  immense  batteries  which  defended  the  land 
from  the  Mississippi.  It  was  supposed  that  the 
sale  would  produce  a  sufficient  sum  to  build 
barracks  in  some  other  part  of  the  city,  less 
valuable  for  commercial  purposes.  There  was 
another  consideration  in  favor  of  erecting  bar- 
racks capable  of  quartering  four  companies  at 
least.  In  case  of  actual  service,  they  would 
not  be  more  than  sufficient  to  serve  as  a  hos- 
pital for  the  sick.  He  had  seen  a  hospital  in 
New  Orleans,  containing  800  sick,  chiefly  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee  militia.  Another  error 
which  the  gentleman  from  Maine  (Mr.  Paebis) 
had  fallen  into,  was  the  supposition  that  the 
troops  might  be  stationed  in  the  forts.  The 
forts  were  at  a  distance,  and  had  no  communi- 
cation with  the  city ;  hence  the  soldiers,  in- 
tended for  the  defence  and  security  of  the  city, 
would  be  of  no  service  there.  He  could  not  doubt 
that  the  various  considerations  in  favor  of  this 
bill  would  ensure  a  favorable  decision  upon  it. 

Mr.  Harrison  moved  to  fill  the  blank  with 
87,908  dollars ;  which  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
bill  passed  to  be  engrossed. 

Rewlutionary  Officers. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill,  providing  for  certain  surviving  officers  of 
the  Eevolutionary  army;  the  motion  by  Mr. 
Hatne,  of  South  Carolina,  to  fill  the  blank 
with  $800,000,  pending. 

Mr.  Bell  said  that  the  surviving  officers  of 
the  Revolutionary  army  claimed  the  perform- 
ance of  a  promise  of  half  pay  for  life — made 
to  them  by  a  resolution  of  Congress  of  Octo- 
ber 21,  1780.  They  contended  that  this  prom- 
ise was  performed  only  in  part  by  the  commu- 
tation of  five  years'  full  pay,  which  was  subse- 
quently given  them  as  an  equivalent  for  their 
half  pay  for  life ;  and  they  now  ask  a  second 
commutation  to  make  up  the  alleged  deficiency 
in  the  first.  The  committee  to  whom  this  sub- 
ject was  referred,  has  made  a  report  in  con- 
formity to  the  views  of  the  petitioners.  Tliis 
report  alleges  that  the  commutation  of  five 
years'  full  pay  given  to  these  officers  as  an 
equivalent  for  their  half  pay,  was  not  an  ade- 
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quato  compensation  for  it;  and  that  there  is 
now  due  to  thoin  a  sum  equal  to  two  years'  full 
pay.  This  bill  makes  provision  for  the  pay- 
ment of  that  sum.  If  the  view  which  the 
committee  has  taken  of  this  subject  be  correct, 
tlie  claim  of  those  officers  is  just,  and  ought  to 
bo  paid.  But  I  cannot  yield  my  assent  to  the 
correctness  of  the  facts  on  which  tlie  commit- 
tee have  founded  their  opinions,  or  to  the  just- 
ness of  the  conclusions  which  they  have  drawn 
from  those  facts.  It  is  the  object  of  the  few 
remarks  which  I  am  about  to  make,  to  state 
the  reasons  which  have  brought  me  to  a  result 
on  this  question,  directly  the  reverse  of  that  to 
which  the  committee  have  arrived.  The  offi- 
cers admit,  that  in  consequence  of  an  applica- 
tion from  them.  Congress  in  1783  offered  them 
five  years'  full  pay  as  a  commutation  for  their 
half  pay  for  life — that  they  accepted  this  offer, 
received  the  obligations  of  the  Government  for 
it ;  and  that  those  obligations  have  been  since 
paid.  But  they  contend  that  the  acceptance 
and  payment  of  this  commutation  did  not  dis- 
charge the  Government  from  its  promise,  be- 
cause, as  they  allege,  they  did  not  voluntarily 
accept  this  commutation,  and  that  it  was  not 
an  equivalent  for  their  half  pay  for  life.  A 
sufficient  attention  to  the  facts  will  show  that 
both  these  assertions  of  the  officers  which  have 
been  adopted  by  the  committee,  are  unfounded. 
The  direct  evidence  of  a  voluntary  acceptance 
of  the  commutation  by  the  officers,  is  of  the 
most  conclusive  character.  The  officers  so- 
licited a  commutation  for  their  half  pay. 
"When  five  years'  full  pay  was  offered  them  as 
a  commutation,  they  accepted  it.  This  direct 
evidence  of  a  voluntary  acceptance,  (and  no 
evidence  could  be  more  conclusive,)  is  corrob- 
orated by  indirect  evidence  deserving  much 
consideration.  The  application  to  Congress  for 
a  commutation,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  commutation  offered,  was  undoubtedly 
known  to  every  officer  in  the  army.  It  was  a 
subject  of  great  interest  to  all,  and  must  have 
been  a  subject  of  general  conversation  among 
them.  It  is  impossible  to  believe,  that,  if  any 
considerable  number  of  the  officers  were  dis- 
satisfied with  the  commutation  offered,  they 
would  not  have  remonstrated  against  it ;  and 
placed  on  the  records  of  Congress  some  evi- 
dence of  their  belief  that  injustice  was  done 
them,  as  a  foundation  for  a  future  application 
for  redress.  There  is  no  evidence,  nor  even  a 
traditionary  rumor,  that  any  of  the  officers  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  commutation  given  them.  It 
seems  to  have  been  at  the  time  so  entirely  sat- 
isfactory that  not  a  single  murmur  of  dissatis- 
faction was  heard.  For  the  next  twenty-seven 
years,  no  complaint  was  heard  from  any  one  of 
this  body  of  more  than  two  thousand  officers, 
who  had  accepted  this  commutation,  that  it 
was  not  a  fair  equivalent  for  their  half  pay,  or 
that  their  acceptance  of  it  was  not  voluntary. 
On  what  known  principle  of  human  action  are 
,  we  to  account  for  this  long  silence,  and  the  de- 
lay of  these  officers  in  asserting  their  claims,  if 


they  had  believed  them  to  be  well  founded? 
I  can  find  no  satisfactory  reason  consistent  with 
the  justice  of  their  claims.  During  all  this 
time,  this  Government  was  administered  by 
their  warmest  friends,  by  their  compatriots  in 
the  revolutionary  struggle ;  by  men  whom  they 
well  knew  would  readily  listen  to  their  com- 
plaints, and  promptly  redress  their  injuries. 
These  circumstances  establi&h  the  fact,  that  the 
acceptance  of  the  commutation  of  five  years' 
full  pay  as  nn  equivalent  for  the  half  pay  for 
life,  was  not  only  voluntary,  but  satisfectory, 
beyond  any  reasonable  doubt.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  acceptance  of  this  commutation  by  the 
officers,  could  not  be  regarded  as  a  free  and 
voluntary  act,  because  Congress  required  only 
the  assent  of  a  majority  of  the  several  State 
lines  of  the  army.  And  it  seems  to  be  inferred 
that  Congress  intended  by  this  means  to  com- 
pel the  younger  officers  to  accept  as  a  commu- 
tation for  their  half  pay,  what  was  not  in  value 
an  equivalent  for  it.  This  is  a  very  weighty 
charge  against  a  body  of  men  whom  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  revere  as  amongst  the 
wisest  and  best  men  that  ever  conducted  the 
great  interests  of  our  country.  The  charge,  if 
well  founded,  must  consign  their  names  to  in- 
famy. But  it  is  not  well  founded.  They  are 
not  justly  liable  to  this  im.putation.  Their  mo- 
tives, in  relation  to  this  offer  of  a  commutation 
for  half  pay  to  the  Revolutionary  officers,  were 
fair,  and  their  conduct  just  and  honorable. 
The  unworthy  suspicions  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred, must  have  arisen  from  a  misapprehen- 
sion of  the  motives  which  induced  Congress  to 
require  the  assent  of  the  officers  to  the  accept- 
ance of  the  commutation  offered  by  majorities 
of  their  respective  lines.  The  circumstances 
disclose  satisfactorily  what  these  motives  were. 
The  officers  had  solicited  a  commutation  or 
payment  of  a  gross  sum  in  exchange  for  the 
half  pay  for  life,  which  had  been  promised 
them.  Congress  was  willing  to  yield  to  their 
solicitations,  but  it  was  found  difBcult  to  effect 
this  object,  without  exposing  the  one  party  or 
the  other  to  injustice.  The  value  of  the  half 
pay  of  no  two  of  the  officers  was  the  same ; 
and  it  was  impracticable  to  apportion  the  com- 
mutation to  each  individual  case.  The  officers 
as  well  as  Congress,  were  satisfied  that  a  com- 
mutation could  be  effected  only  by  fixing  upon 
an  average  value  of  the  half  pay  of  all  the  offi- 
cers. This  would  secure  the  officers,  as  a  body, 
against  injustice,  but  it  would  not  secure  the 
Government ;  because  if  Congress  offered  this 
average  value  as  a  commutation,  without  an 
assurance  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
officers  would  accept  it,  it  might  happen  that 
only  the  old  officers,  or  those  whose  constitu- 
tions were  broken  by  diseases  or  wounds, 
would  accept  it.  These  persons  would  have 
received  a  commutation  far  beyond  what,  in 
justice,  they  were  entitled  to.  To  guard  against 
this  injustice  to  the  public,  Congress  said  to  the 
officers,  We  will  give  you  five  years'  full  pay, 
a  fair  average  value  of  your  half  pay  for  life,  if 
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BO  considerable  a  portion  of  you  will  consent  to 
accept  it  as  will  afford  a  reasonable  assurance 
that  no  considerable  injustice  will  result  to  the 
public  from  our  offer.  This  was  the  sole  mo- 
tive which  induced  Congress  to  annex  to  their 
offer  the  condition  that  the  officers  should  de- 
cide upon  the  acceptance  of  the  commutation, 
by  majorities  in  their  respective  lines.  The 
condition  on  which  the  offer  was  made,  was 
just  and  reasonable.  Its  object  was  to  guard 
against  injustice,  and  not  to  do  injustice.  No 
possible  injustice  could  result  to  the  officers 
from  this  condition.  It  impaired  none  of  the 
rights  of  the  minority  who  should  not  see  fit 
to  accept  the  commutation.  It  was  not  compul- 
sory, nor  did  it  impose  either  forfeiture  or  pen- 
alty upon  those  who  should  reject  the  offer. 
Their  promise  of  half  pay  for  life  remained 
equally  obligatory  upon  the  Government  as  be- 
fore ;  and  Congress  remained  bound  to  provide, 
and  undoubtedly  would  have  provided  for  its 
payment.  All  the  evidence  we  have  on  this 
subject,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  officers 
accepted  the  commutation,  not  because  they 
were  compelled  to  accept  it,  but  because  they 
believed  it  to  be  an  advantage  to  them.  This 
is  evident  from  the  admitted  fact  that  they 
readily  and  generally,  if  not  unanimously,  ac-. 
cepted  it.  The  committee  tells  us  that  majori- 
ties in  the  lines  of  nine  States  accepted  the 
commutation.  How  large  those  majorities 
were,  does  not  appear ;  that  they  included  all, 
or  nearly  all,  the  officers,  is  fairly  presumable 
from  the  consideration  that  all  did  actually  ac- 
cept the  commutation ;  and  that  there  is  no 
evidence  that  any  objections  were  made  to  its 
acceptance.  The  officers  of  the  four  remaining 
States  never  acted  by  lines  on  the  question  of 
the  acceptance  of  the  commutation.  They 
acted  individually  on  this  question,  and  every 
one  of  them,  the  young  as  well  as  the  old,  with 
the  knowledge  that  they  were  at  liberty,  each 
one  for  himself,  to  accept  or  reject  the  commu- 
tation, did  accept  it.  Can  evidence  of  a  volun- 
tary acceptance  of  the  commutation,  more  con- 
clusive than  this,  be  offered  ?  It  is  believed  to 
be  impossible.  Yet,  in  the  face  of  all  this  evi- 
dence of  the  voluntary  acceptance  of  the  com- 
mutation of  five  years'  fuU  pay,  in  exchange 
for  half  pay  for  life,  by  at  least  more  than 
three-fourths,  if  not  all  these  officers,  this  bill 
provides  a  second  commutation  for  all  the  rev- 
olutionary officers,  without  discrimination.  I 
should  be  glad  to  know  of  the  advocates  of  this 
bill,  on  what  principle  it  is  that  those  officers 
who  solicited  the  commutation  for  their  half 
pay,  who  voluntarily  and  individually,  each 
man  acting  for  himself,  accepted  it,  believing  it 
to  be  a  fair  equivalent  for  that  half  pay,  is  now 
to  receive  a  second  commutation.  It  certainly 
cannot  be  on  the  ground  either  of  legal  or 
equitable  obligation,  of  which  we  have  heard 
so  much  said.  It  has  been  said,  that  although 
circumstances  induced  the  officers  to  receive 
this  commutation  voluntarily,  yet  if  it  was  not 
an  equivalent  for  the  half  pay  yielded  up  in  ex- 


change for  it,  the  Government  remains  under 
an  equitable  obligation  to  give  them  an  addi- 
tional commutation  to  make  good  the  deficiency. 

Mr.  WooDBUP.Y  said,  that  the  relation  in 
which  he  stood  to  the  honorable  objects  of  this 
bill,  would  justify  him  in  a  few  remarks  upon 
the  objections  offered  against  it.  But  so  long 
had  the  debate  been  protracted,  he  should  have 
refrained  from  those  remarks  entirely,  had  not 
the  speech  of  his  colleague  this  morning  con- 
vinced him,  that  some  of  the  opposers  of  the 
measure  acted  under  a  total  misapprehension  as 
to  a  few  of  the  material  facts.  The  principles 
which  should  govern  the  measure,  might  well 
be  presumed  alike  familiar  to  all ;  but  the  par- 
ticular facts  of  the  case  surely  ought  to  be  bet- 
ter known  to  those,  whose  particular  duty  it 
had  been  to  make  a  critical  examination  of  thein. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Maoon)  had  urged  much,  as  an  objection  to  the 
passage  of  this  bill,  that  the  committee  themselves 
disagreed  concerning  the  grounds  on  which  its 
merits  rested.  While  in  truth,  the  only  real  differ- 
ence among  them  had  been,  that  one  member 
dwelt  more  strongly  on  one  reason,  and  another 
more  strongly  on  another  reason  for  its  adoption. 

But  very  far  was  it  from  the  intention  of 
himself,  or  his  able  friend  from  Georgia,  (Mr. 
Beekien',)  in  advocating  the  claim  on  strict 
common  law  principles,  to  admit  that  it  could 
not  be  supported  also  on  principles  the  most 
liberal  and  equitable ;  while  it  was  equally  far, 
as  he  believed,  from  the  views  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  (Mr.  Vax  Bueen  and 
Mr.  Haehison^,)  who  had  so  eloquently  pressed 
the  mere  equity  of  the  claim,  to  admit  that  it 
was  not  also  well  based  on  strict  common  law 
principles.  On  the  contrary,  if  a  radical  differ- 
ence had  existed  between  them,  it  would  still 
leave  the  measure  as  free  from  objection  on 
that  account  as  was  left  the  opposition  to  it. 
For  one  gentleman  formerly,  (Mr.  Macon,)  and 
indeed,  another  to-day,  (Mr.  Bell,)  had  insist- 
ed on  the  statute  of  limitations  in  bar  of  the 
claim,  while  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Ttlee)  properly  and  gallantly  said  he  should 
scorn  to  take  advantage  of  that  statute.  Again, 
the  last  gentleman  had  insisted,  that  the  com- 
mutation act  was  legally  binding  and  compul- 
sory on  the  minority  as  well  as  majority ;  while 
my  colleague  to-day  frankly  acknowledges, 
that  it  was  binding  on  nobody  who  did  not 
individually  and  freely  assent  to  its  provisions. 
The  difference  between  the  opponents  of  the 
bill  is  therefore  essential,  while  that  between 
its  friends  is  merely  nominal. 

Another  mistake  in  fact  has  been  urged  from 
one  or  two  quarters  against  the  bill,  namely, 
that  a  suit  at  law  could  not  be  sustained  on  the 
claim,  and  hence,  it  ought  not  to  find  favor. 
But  does  any  claim  ever  come  here,  on  which 
such  a  suit  could  be  sustained  ?  The  chief  rea- 
.son  that  induces  every  private  claimant  to  pre- 
sent his  petition  to  Congress,  is  that  he  could 
not  obtain  redress  in  the  courts  of  law ;  and  if 
no  claimant  was  to  be  listened  to  here,  who 
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could  not  succeed  at  law,  we  might  sweep  off, 
at  one  blow,  onr  whole  docket  of  private  bills. 
Again,  it  has  been  asked,  why  did  not  these 
petitioners  go  to  the  Departments  to  have  their 
claims  audited  and  allowed,  if  they  are  valid  ? 
I  reply,  as  before,  if  noborly  is  to  be  relieved 
here,  who  cannot  get  relief  at  one  of  the  De- 
partments, at  once  rub  the  sponge  over  all  pri- 
vate applications ;  because  the  very  reason  for 
their  appearance  here,  is  that,  by  omissions  in 
the  existing  laws,  or  doubts  of  the  accounting 
officers,  redress  cannot  be  obtained  at  any  of 
the  Departments.  If  objections  like  these  are 
to  avail  against  the  petition  now  under  consid- 
eration, let  them  avail  against  all  petitioners, 
and  in  the  words  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina,  let  all  be  directed  to  "  eat  out  of  one 
spoon."  Why  did  we  not  say  to  the  merchants 
in  A.  D.  1816,  whose  bonds  were  remitted.  Go 
to  your  action  at  law,  or  go  to  one  of  the  De- 
partments ?  Why  not  say  the  same  to  the  pur- 
chasers of  public  lands  so  liberally  relieved  a 
few  years  ago  ? 

The  annuity  tables,  when  formed  with  care,  are 
entitled  to  full  confidence,  and  furnish  sufficient 
certainty  for  moneyed  calculations  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  common  life.  They  do  not  rest  on 
conjectures,  but  on  long  and  patient  observation 
and  on  records.   (See  35  Quart.  Rev.  4th  page.) 

I  have  a  table  before  me,  where  of  ten  thou- 
sand persons  born  on  a  given  day,  so  far  from 
all  being  swept  away  in  seven  years,  or  even  in 
fourteen,  (the  time  supposed  by  the  other  gen- 
tleman,) over  one-half  of  the  number  are  alive 
after  thirty  years.  Again,  of  those  alive  after 
thirty  years  of  age,  instead  of  all  disappearing 
after  seven  or  fourteen  years,  one-half  of  them 
are  alive  after  thirty-two  years.  The  table  is 
formed  in  a  healthy  country,  and  of  that  char- 
acter will  I  show  our  own  to  be,  notwithstand- 
ing the  argument  to  the  contrary  to-day. 

The  hypothesis  of  the  committee,  that  the 
average  age  of  the  officers  in  A.  D.  1783,  did 
not  exceed  thirty,  was  not  assumed  hastily,  as 
intimated :  it  was  not  adopted  without  full  in- 
quiry, and  has  had  the  sanction  of  two  able 
committees  of  the  other  House.  Taking  that 
then  as  a  fact  sufficiently  well  established  for  this 
purpose,  the  committee  have  not  said,  as  my 
colleague  through  mistake  supposes,  that  the 
officers  would  live  only  fourteen  years.  They 
merely  mention  fourteen  years  as  the  shortest 
term ;  but  their  whole  calculations  and  argu- 
ments he  would  see,  had  he  examined  them 
with  his  usual  care,  are  grounded  on  the  posi- 
tion, that  they  were  likely  to  live  from  82  to 
34  years.  The  committee,  in  coming  to  that 
result,  do  not  say  that  they  adopt  implicitly  the 
tables  of  Dr.  Price,  or  do  they  even  refer  to 
him  at  all  in  their  report.  But  two  former 
committees  in  the  other  House,  have  taken  his 
tables  as  their  basis,  and  making  proper  allow- 
ances, have  come  to  the  same  conclusion  with 
ourselves.  We  have  resorted  not  only  to  him, 
but  especially  to  Milne  on  Annuities,  which  is 
now  before  me,  and  from  which  I  have  before 


read.  I  will  take  the  liberty  again  to  read, 
and  from  his  calculations  to  repeat,  that  the 
data  given  by  the  committee  are  correct.  [Mr. 
W.  here  read  from  Milne's  tables.]  These 
tables  of  course  differ  some  years,  as  do  those 
of  Dr.  Price,  according  as  they  are  made  in 
different  latitudes ;  in  large  towns  or  the  conn- 
try,  and  within  the  last  60  years  or  before,  on 
account  of  the  introduction  of  vaccination,  the 
improvements  in  education,  and  numerous  oth- 
er causes  which  reading  and  observation  will 
suggest.  A  slight  difference,  when  kept  as  to 
the  different  sexes,  prevails  likewise  in  all  of 
these.— (2  Milne  Apx.  765.) 

But  take  the  healthiest  places  in  Europe, 
where  these  tables  have  been  formed  during 
the  last  half  century,  and  the  probable  dura- 
tion of  life  at  30  years  of  age  is  such,  that  an 
annuity  for  it,  would  not  differ  beyond  a  small 
fraction  from  14  years'  purchase.  The  tables 
at  Carlisle  are  of  this  character.  Kot  as  many 
gentlemen,  with  a  slight  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject have  supposed,  that  a  person  of  that  age 
would  hve  only  14  years ;  but  probably  live 
about  34  years ;  and  hence  his  annuity  for  that 
time  be  worth  now  in  a  gross  sum  14  times  its 
amount.  Can  my  colleague  seriously  contend, 
that  the  committee  have  erred  in  supposing  the 
healthiness  of  the  country  not  equal  to  that  of 
Europe,  where  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
are  well  known  not  to  be  so  well  fed,  sheltered 
or  clothed  ?  Or  that  republican  institutions  are 
less  favorable  to  long  life  than  monarchies? 
Or  can  he  seriously  contend,  that  these  officers 
at  thirty  years  of  age  were  less  likely  to  live  long, 
than  persons  who  had  been  in  civil  life?  In  reply, 
should  I  conjecture  merely  without  any  examina- 
tion of  this  point,  the  conclusion  would  be  rather 
more  obvious  and  natural,  that  persons,  hardened 
by  exposure  and  severe  exertion,  would  after- 
wards live  longer  than  persons  in  ordinary  life. 

But  without  any  claim  on  my  part  to  unusual 
accuracy  or  deep  science  in  these  subjects,  the 
committee  have  not  rested  their  inferences  on 
mere  conjecture :    they  have  not,   I  believe, 
adopted  a  basis  "  utterly  improbable ;"  nor  are 
they  persons  whose  habits  have  led  them  in 
their  official  duties  to  "  assume  essential  facts," 
without  evidence.     The  invalid  pension  roll  of 
the  United  States  in  A.  D.  1825,  consisted  of 
3,690,  and  exhibited  only  fifty-eight  deaths. 
In  A.  D.  1826,  of  3,805,  and  exhibited  only 
forty-eight  deaths.     This  averages  about  1  in 
70,  and  is  among  a  class  of  person-s,  not,  it  is 
believed,  less  than  30  years  old  on  an  average; 
and  of  whom  all  have  seen  service  and  experi- 
enced bodily  injuries.     Yet  it  shows  greater 
health  than  the  healthiest  tables,  in  either  Price 
or  Milne  in  Europe.     Again,  of  the  revolution- 
ary soldiers  on  the  continental  line,  who  are 
placed  on  the  pension  list,  more  than  12,000 
survive,  after  the  lapse  of  44  years  since  the 
peace..     Thus,  instead  of  the  whole  having 
been  swept  away  in  7,  or  even  14  years,  this 
large  number  remains  after  more  than  six  times 
7  years.    Even  of  these,  aged  and  decrepid  as 
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they  are,  only  about  one  in  32  dies  annually, 
which  is  a  less  mortality  than  the  average  Brit- 
ish standard  half  a  century  ago,  of  one  in  28  of 
her  whole  population.  Again,  the  gentleman 
who  last  addressed  the  Senate,  (Mr.  Bell,)  con- 
tends that  if  this  country  were  as  healthy  as 
England,  and  the  officers  as  healthy  as  common 
citizens  of  their  age,  500,  instead  of  230, 
should  now  be  alive.  This  is  another  illustra- 
tion of  the  mistakes,  attending  doubtless  on 
haste  and  partial  examination,  and  not  on  any 
personal  prejudice  or  censurable  motives.  The 
officers  in  A.  D.  1783,  are,  to  be  sure,  supposed 
to  have  been,  on  an  average,  30  years  of  age ; 
and  it  may  be,  that  if  all  were  in  truth  no 
raoi-e  than  30  years  old  at  that  time,  between 
400  and  500  would  or  should  now  survive. 
Indeed,  more  than  280  may  be  alive  at  this 
time,  though  no  more  have  been  ascertained. 
But  the  gentleman  forgets  that  a  considerable 
number  of  them  were  in  fact  over  30 ;  not  a 
few  40,  50,  and  60,  and  overlooks  entirely,  that 
the  mortality  in  44  years,  among  those  40  years 
old  and  upwards,  would  be  nearly  double  more 
than  the  gain  in  life  as  to  the  numerous  officers 
who  were  less  than  30  years  old. 

In  this  great  lapse  of  time,  more  than  nine- 
teen-twentieths  of  those  only  40  years  old,  and 
the  whole,  save  one  or  two  of  those  over  40, 
would  have  passed  the  allotted  age  of  man, 
and  be  altogether  swept  from  existence ;  while 
only  about  three-fourths  of  those  exactly  30 
years  old. would  have  died,  and  nearly  as  many 
of  those  21  or  25  years  old  would  have  died  aa 
those  30  years  old.  Hence  the  average  ages, 
though  a  correct  enougli  guide  as  to  life  in 
valuing  half  pay,  only  too  unfavorable  to  these 
individual  petitioners,  is  manifestly  erroneous 
in  ascertaining  how  many  survive,  when  44,  in- 
stead of  34  years,  lias  elapsed,  and  when  not  a 
proportion,  but  all  of  those  over  a  certain  ago, 
have  probably  perished. 

To  return  to  the  comparative  healthiness  of 
all  our  population  in  this  country,  where  tables 
or  bills  of  mortality  have  been  kept :  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  is  manifestly  much  fewer  than 
in  the  same  population  in  England.  A  paper 
by  Dr.  Barton,  in  the  3d  vol.  Philo.  Trans.,  42d 
page,  demonstrates  that  in  Philadelphia  the 
deaths  were  often  only  1  in  45  ;  and  in  Salem, 
Mass.,  1  in  47 ;  while  in  this  city,  I  have  the 
data  before  me,  showing,  that  for  the  last  six 
years  they  have  averaged  not  1  in  49.  In  the 
State  of  New  York  computations  have  been 
made  with  some  degree  of  accuracy,  that  the 
deaths  do  not  average  over  1  in  73 ;  and  I  have 
known  many  towns  in  New  Hampshire,  where 
they  have  been  for  many  years  less  than  1  in  80. 
The  vote  being  taken  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Hatxe,  to  fill  the  blank  with  $800,000,  was 
decided  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Maryland,  moved  to  fill  the 

blank  with  $500,000. 

This  question  was  also  decided  in  the  negative. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Eatos',  the  bill  was  ordered 

to  lie  on  the  table.  1 

Vol.  IX.— 35 


Monday,  March  17. 
Pretention  of  Desertion. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Harrison,  the  bill  to  pre- 
vent desertion  in  the  Army,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  taken  up — an  amendment  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  original  bill,  being  under  consid- 
eration. 

Mr.  Hareison  explained  the  objects  of  the 
bil^  The  increase  which  it  would  affect  in  the 
pay  of  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates 
was  absolutely  necessary,. as  had  been  demon- 
strated by  the  gi-eat  number  of  desertions  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  army  for  several  years. 
The  additional  pay  of  the  soldiers  was  grad- 
uated in  such  a  manner,  as  to  prove  an  induce- 
ment for  them  to  remain  in  the  service ;  and  it 
was  found,  by  far  the  greater  number  of  those 
who  deserted,  were  among  the  newly  enlisted. 
This  additional  pay  was  also  to  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  Government,  until  the  expiration 
of  the  terms  for  which  they  enlisted,  as  a  pledge 
for  their  good  conduct.  The  bill  for  which 
this  was  a  substitute,  was  thought  liable  to  ob- 
jection on  account  of  the  increase  of  expen- 
diture which  it  would  require.  But  no  such 
objection  could  be  found  with  this,  as  the  ad- 
ditional expenditure  would  not  require  a  sum 
equal  to  that  lost  yearly  by  desertions.  The 
average  loss  by  the  present  habit  of  desertion 
was  upwards  of  62,000  dollars.  The  increase 
of  pay  provided  for  by  this  bill  is  57,000  dol- 
lars. Thus,  if  the  object  in  view  should  have 
been  effected,  $5,000  would  be  saved.  There 
were  two  instances  within  the  knowledge  of 
the  committee  of  individuals  who  had  enlisted 
five  times  within  1825  and  '6,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain tlie  bounty  money.  By  the  arrangement 
now  proposed,  the  soldier  would  have,  at  the 
end  of  his  term  of  enlistment,  a  considerable 
sum  of  money.  This  was  considered  a  great 
inducement  to  honest  respectable  young  men 
to  join  the  army,  and  would  have  a  tendency 
to  elevate  the  condition  of  the  privates.  As  to 
the  non-commissioned  officers,  he  had-,  on  a 
former  occasion,  endeavored  to  show  that  they 
were  worse  paid  in  our  army,  than  in  any  of 
the  armies  in  the  European  nations,  from  whom 
wo  borrowed  our  military  system.  In  the 
French  service  there  was  an  intermediate  offi- 
cer between  the  commissioned  and  non-com- 
missioned officers,  known  as  an  adjutant  sub- 
officer,  who  did  the  duty  of  our  first  sergeant 
and  who  were  respectively  paid.  Indeed,  all 
the  non-commissioned  officers  were  far  better 
paid  than  ours.  Comparing  the  pay  of  our 
officers  with  those  in  the  English  service,  it  was 
much  in  ftivor  of  the  English.  Besides,  ser- 
geants could  be  promoted :  and  in  the  Penin- 
sular war,  that  great  warrior.  Lord  Wellington, 
had  two  officers  in  each  company,  called  color- 
sergeants,  who  were  well  paid,  and  the  office 
was  considered  so  desirable,  that  it  was  much 
sought  after.  It  was  true,  the  present  bill  pro- 
posed no  such  arrangement ;  but  it  was  thought 
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that,  by  increasing  tlie  pay,  respectable  men 
■would  be  willing  to  enter  the  army.  The  fifth 
Bcction  of  the  bill  proposed  a  new  principle  in 
our  army ;  and  the  reasons  for  it,  he  would 
briefly  state.  Several  of  our  subordinate  posts 
were  situated  at  a  great  distance  from  the  com- 
manding oflBcer.  The  consequence  was,  that, 
often,  when  a  soldier  had  been  guilty  of  some 
trivial  offence,  he  was  necessarily  kept  in  prison 
for  a  long  period  of  time,  until  a  Court  Martial 
could  be  convened,  or  he  could  be  sent  to  a 
distance  to  be  tried.  It  was,  therefore,  thought 
advisable  to  allow,  on  such  occasions,  the  com- 
mander of  the  posts  to  assemble  Courts  Martial  for 
the  trial  of  offences  committed  in  the  garrison. 
This  was  highly  recommended  by  the  inspectors 
of  the  army,  in  their  examinations  last  year. 
There  was  another  novelty  in  the  bill  which 
arose  from  a  similar  necessity.  Where  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  commissioned  officers  were  not 
stationed  at  a  post  to  constitute  a  Court  Mar- 
tial, it  was  proposed  to  call  in  a  non-commis- 
sioned officer  to  complete  the  number.  He  be- 
lieved this  was  common  in  the  French  service. 
There  could  be  no  danger  in  adopting  the  sys- 
tem, and  it  would  obviate  many  difficulties. 
Many  non-commissioned  officers  were  men  of 
character  and  intelligence,  and  when  their  pay 
should  have  been  increased,  a  higher  grade  of 
men  would  be  willing  to  take  the  office,  and 
the  rank  would  be  placed  on  a  better  footing. 
Besides,  when  they  found  a  principle  adopted 
in  monarchical  Governments,  that  would  al- 
low the  advancement  of  the  non-commission- 
ed officers,  they  could  safely  rely  upon  its 
having  been  adopted  for  the  benefit  of  the  ser- 
vice. 

The  amendment  reported  by  the  committee 
was  then  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chandlek  said,  that,  for  many  years. 
Congress  had  gone  on  increasing  the  expense 
of  the  army,:  by  beginning  with  the  pay  of  the 
lower  officers,  and  bringing  it  up  so  near  to  the 
next  higlier  grade,  that  it  soon  became  neces- 
sary to  raise  that  also.  He  thought  raising  the 
pay  of  the  first  sergeants  from  10  to  15  dollars 
was  too  great  a  change.  He  moved  to  fill  the 
blank  with  13  dollars. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Chandlek  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  of  Mr.  Hatne,  to  strike  out  the 
section,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill,  as  amended,  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading. 

Internal  Improvement, 

The  Senate  considered  the  bill  to  grant  cer- 
tain relinquished  and  unappropriated  lands  to 
the  State  of  Alabama,  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving the  navigation  of  the  Tennessee,  Coosa, 
Cahawba,  and  Black  Warrior  Rivers. 

Mr.  McKiNiET  said,  that  this  bill  had  been 
presented  by  him,  in  anticipation  of  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  Alabama,  which  had  since 
been  received,  and  in  accordance  with  which 
the  committee  had  reported  some  amendments. 
It  was  scarcely  necessary  for  him  to  urge  upon 


the  Senate,  the  importance  of  the  proposed 
improvements ;  and  he  hoped,  ere  this,  to  have 
been  able  to  lay  before  the  Senate,  the  Report 
of  the  Engineer  Department,  upon  the  surveys 
which  had  been  made  last  year.     But  the  ill 
health  of  the  person  whose  duty  it  was  to  draw 
up  the  Report,  had  prevented  him  from  per- 
forming_  it.     He  would  merely  state,  that  the 
population  above  the  large  Muscle  Shoals,  on 
the  Tennessee  River,  had  no  advantage  of  the 
navigation  of  the  river,  except  during  a  short 
period  in  each  year,  when  the  waters  were  un- 
commonly high.      The  plan  of  improvement 
was  practicable,  and  promised  most  beneficial 
results.     The  large  shoal  was  ten  miles  long ; 
and  the  river,  at  that  point,  spread  itself  from 
one  mile  to  two  miles  in  width,  obstructed  by 
islands  and  rocks.     The  shore  was  a  high  bluff, 
and  two  or  three  streams  emptied  into  the  Ten- 
nessee, which  would  be  sufficient  feeders  for 
the  projected  canal.    The  plan  was,  to  throw  a 
wall  along  the  bluff,  thereby  forming  a  naviga- 
ble canal.    The  expense  for  improving  this  pas- 
sage must  necessarily  be  great.     There  were 
other  points  of  less  importance,  and  which 
would  cost,  comparatively,  but  small  sums.    A 
single  glance  at  the  map  must  convince  any  one 
of  the  great  importance  of  this  plan  to.  West 
Tennessee,  Missouri,  and  Alabama.    He  hoped 
that  the  same  kind  of  appropriation  of  lands 
would  be  made,  as,  during  the  last  session, 
was  made,  for  canals  in  Illinois  and  Indiana. 
He  knew  that  there  had  been  much  contro- 
versy upon  the  powers  of  Congress  to  make 
improvements  in  the  interior;    and  that  the 
doctrine  was  held  by  some,  that,  although  they 
had  the  power  to  improve  the  seaboard,  by 
widening  channels,  erecting  breakwaters,  and 
clearing  out  harbors,  they  could  not  go  into  the 
inland  sections  of  the  country  and  perform  the 
same  offices,  by  improving  rivers,  making  roads 
and  canals,  &c.    It  appeared  that  the  hostilities 
on  this  question,  arose  out  of  the  contest  for 
State  Rights.     It  was  a  question  chiefly  raised 
by  the  old  States.     But  it  was  one  in  which 
the  various  sections  of  the  country  were  not 
equally  interested.     It  would  be  observed,  that 
the  very  condition  on  which  the  new  States 
were  admitted  into  the  Union  was,  that  they 
should  have  no   sovereignty  over  the  lands. 
The  lands  were  owned  by  the  United  States ; 
we,  of  the  new  States,  have  no  authority  over 
them ;  and  I  should  suppose  that  those  who 
are  the  strictest  in  their  construction  of  the 
constitution,  would  find  no  difficulty  in  grant- 
ing the  public  domain  for  purposes  like  those 
pointed  out  in  the  bill.     It  was  an  every-day 
practice  for  the  United  States  to  prosecute  in- 
dividuals for  trespasses  on  the  land  owned  by 
the  General  Government — nor  by  these  pro- 
ceedings was  it  pretended  that  the  sovereignty 
of  the  States  was  invaded.      There  seemed, 
therefore,  no  objection  to  the   application  of 
these  lands  to  improving  the  country  in  which 
they  lie.     In  the  State  of  Alabama,  the  United 
States  now  held    between  twenty-eight  and 
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twenty-nine  millions  of  acres,  the  Indian  title 
to  which  had  not  yet  been  extinguished.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  River  Tennessee,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Muscle  Shoals,  there  was  an  im- 
mense tract  of  public  lands,  comprising  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  county  of  Jackson.  There 
were  also  large  tracts  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river,  occupied  chiefly  by  the  Indians.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  for  the,  interest 
of  the  United  States,  that  the  access  to  and 
from  those  lands  should  be  improved.  It  would 
open  them  to  new  and  increased  settlements, 
and  from  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  im- 
provement proposed,  it  would  stand  among  the 
first  works  of  a  national  character. 

Mr.  Noble  was  understood  to  say  that  it  was 
not  customary  to  pass  bills  of  this  description 
without  having  the  estimates  to  go  upon.  But, 
as  to  the  constitutional  power,  he  did  not  know 
how  it  was  that  the  constitution  read  differ- 
ently in  Maine  and  Alabama,  How  was  it  that 
they  had  a  perfect  right  to  make  a  military 
road  in  Maine,  and  no  shadow  of  power  to 
make  a  canal  in  Alabama?  He  would  ask 
what  clause  in  the  constitution  authorized  the 
construction  of  a  military  road?  There  was 
no  such  clause.  But,  then,  it  was  done  under 
the  power  of  regulating  the  army.  It  was  easy 
enough  to  construe  the  constitution  when  this 
road  was  to  be  constructed.  Wlien  Kenne- 
beok,  or  Kennebimk,  or  whatever  it  might  be 
called,  was  interested,  the  leaves  of  the  consti- 
tution, in  which  the  gentleman  from  Maine's 
scruples  were  to  be  found,  were  frozen  together 
by  his  northern  predilections.  It  has  been 
argued  that  the  benefits  of  improvement  had 
not  been  equally  bestowed.  The  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  complained  that  his  state 
had  received  nothing.  But,  said  Mr.  N.,  we 
cannot  give  them  any  thing  if  they  will  not  ask 
it — although  I  believe  there  is  a  bill  now  be- 
fore the  Senate  for  an  outlet,  or  an  inlet,  I  do 
not  recollect  which,  in  that  State.  He  was  for 
it.  He  would  vote  for  assistance  wherever  it 
was  wanted.  He  was  friendly  to  the  wishes  of 
Alabama ;  and  would  as  soon  vote  for  the  canal 
they  stand  in  need  of  as  for  the  military  road 
in  Maine.  He  wished  the  gentleman  from 
Maine  would  get  up  in  his  place,  and  enlighten 
him  as  to  the  difference  of  the  constitution  in 
one  State  and  in  another.  For  his  own  part, 
he  considered  the  operation  uniform.  He  did 
not  wish  to  have  the  constitution  always 
brought  in,  until  it  should  at  last  be  eaten  up 
with  talking,  and  be  considered  of  little  im- 
portance from  everlasting  recurrence  to  it.  He 
believed  that  some  of  those  whose  consciences 
were  so  tender,  might  be  sincere ;  but  his  prin- 
ciple wis,  to  extend  equal  benefits  to  aU  parts 
of  the  country.  He  did  not  wish  to  be  told, 
whenever  appropriations  were  proposed,  that 
there  was  no  State  but  Maine  in  which  the 
constitution  operated,  and  that  its  particular 
province  was  somewhere  about  Kennebeck  or 
Kennebunk.  He  wanted  to  extend  the  benefit 
of  the  constitution  to  all  the  different  sections 


of  the  countr}'.  If  not,  abolish  it  at  once,  and 
get  rid  of  this  eternal  dispute  upon  it. 

Mr.  Cobb  said,  that  he  should  deem  it  his 
duty  to  vote  against  this  bill,  as  he  did  for 
those  making  appropriations  for  the  Illinois 
and  Indiana  canals.  The  doctrine  which  he 
held,  had  been  formerly  expressed  in  this 
House,  against  appropriations  by  the  General 
Government  for  the  purposes  of  Internal  Im- 
provement. They  were,  he  knew,  unfashionar 
blfe  doctrines.  But  these  considerations  he 
now  discarded ;  and  put  his  opposition  to  the 
bill  upon  a  different  ground  altogether.  He 
objected  to  it  because  it  was  a  ^rect  violation 
of  the  compact  entered  into  at  the  admission  of 
Alabama  into  the  Union.  The  grant  of  the 
Territory  to  the  United  States,  was  not  an  un- 
conditional grant.  What  was  the  object  of 
this  bill  ?  It  was  an  unconditional  grant  to 
the  State  of  Alabama  of  a  quantity  of  land,  for 
the  peculiar  benefit  of  that  State.  By  the  arti- 
cles of  cession  between  Georgia  and  the  United 
States,  it  was  agreed  that  those  lands-  should 
remain  as  a  common  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the 
United  States,  Georgia  included;  and  it  was 
added,  in  that  instrument,  that  they  should 
"  be  faithfully  disposed  of  for  no  other  pur- 
poses." The  question  then  presented  by  this 
bill,  was,  does  it  violate  the  articles  of  cession  ? 
AVe  are  about  to  dispose  of  this  land.  How? 
Are  we  applying  it  to  the  common  use  of  the 
United  States,  Georgia  included ;  and  for  no 
other  purpose  ?  No.  I  say  it  is  to  be  disposed 
for  the  benefit  of  Alabama,  and  for  no  other 
part  of  the  country  whatever.  He  knew  that 
it  would  be  said,  that  it  was  for  the  benefit  of 
the  United  States,  because  it  would  increase 
the  price  of  the  public  lands,  and  promote  their 
settlement ;  and  that  Georgia  would  share  in 
these  advantages.  That  this  was  a  fallacious 
method  of  reasoning,  and  similar  to  that  which 
was  always  resorted  to,  when  the  violation  of 
any  compact  was  contemplated.  He  wished 
the  gentleman  who  had  introduced  this  bill  to 
take  up  the  articles  of  cession,  and  satisfy  him- 
self relative  to  the  compact  between  Georgia 
and  the  General  Government. 

Mr.  RroGLES  spoke  in  favor  ot  the  bill.  He 
considered  the  improvements  proposed  by  it  as 
interesting  to  the  whole  Union,  and  compared  it 
to  fortifications,  which  might  be  erected  for  the 
defence  of  some  particular  city ;  but  also  con- 
tributed to  the  protection  of  the  whole  country. 

Mr.  McKixLET  moved  to  amend,  by  inserting  a 
provision  for  exempting  all  persons  in  the  service 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  citizens  of  all  other 
States  in  the  Union,  from  tolls,  unless  authorized 
by  an  act  of  Congress ;  which  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Kisa  moved  to  fill  two  blanks  in  the 
bill,  so  as  to  enjoin  upon  the  State  of  Alabama 
to  commence  the  prosecution  of  the  works 
within  two  years,  and  to  complete  it  within 
ten  years.     Agreed  to. 

The  bill  having  been  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate, was  briefly  advocated  by  Mr.  Bentoit  and 
opposed  by  Mr.  Cobb  ;  when  the  question  being 
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taken  on  engrossinp,  it  was  deciding  in  the  af- 
firmative by  the  following  vote  : 

Yeas, — Messrs.  Barton,  Bateman,  Benton,  Bou- 
ligny,  Chase,  Eaton,  Ilarrison,  Johnson  of  Kentucky, 
Johnston  of  Louisiana,  Kane,  King,  Knight,  Mc- 
Kinley,  Marlss,  Noble,  Bobbins,  Kowan,  Rugglea, 
Smith  of  Maryland,  Webster,  White,  Williams— 22. 

Nats. — Messrs.  Berrien,  Branch,  Chandler,  Cobb, 
Dickerson,  Macon,  Parris,  Seymour,  Smith  of  South 
Carolina,  Tazewell,  Tyler,  Willcy,  Woodbury — 13. 


•  Wednesday,  March  26. 
Graduation  of  the  Price  of  the  Public  Lands. 

The  hill  for  the  graduation  of  the  prices  of 
public  lands,  was  taken  up. 

Mr.  MoKiNLET  said :  The  great  interest  felt 
by  the  people  of  Alabama  in  the  fate  of  this 
subject,  made  it  his  duty  to  offer,  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate,  his  views  upon  the 
various  provisions  of  the  bill,  connected  with 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana,  (Mr.  Hendeicks.) 

The  bill  contains,  said  Mr.  MoK.  what  I  con- 
ceive to  he  a  wise  and  salutary  change  in  the 
mode  of  selling  the  public  lands ;  and  it  is  pro- 
posed by  the  amendment  to  confine  the  opera- 
tion of  the  bill  to  the  Territories  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  cede  in  full  property  to  the 
States  the  public  lands  within  their  limits. 

Sir,  I  am  fully  apprised  of  the  difficulties  I 
have  to  encounter  on  this  subject.  The  strong 
partiality  of  the  Senate  for  the  present  system 
has  been  too  often  manifested  to  leave  a  doubt 
on  that  point,  but  the  difficulty  and  embarrass- 
ment is  greatly  increased  in  advocating  the 
amendment,  as  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  that 
the  United  States  shall  have  no  constitutional 
right  or  claim  to  the  lands  in  the  new  States. 
Here  I  have  to  encounter  the  long  preconceived 
opinions  of  many  of  the  Senators,  the  influence 
of  an  established  system;  long  in  practice,  and 
the  force  of  precedent.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  will  not  be  surprising,  if  some  of  the 
doctrines,  which  duty  requires  me  to  advocate, 
should  be  regarded  by  some  as  wild,  visionary, 
and  untenable.  Lot  that  be  as  it  may,  they 
are  the  result  of  the  most  mature  and  delib- 
erate reflection  I  have  been  able  to  give  to  a 
subject  of  so  much  political  and  pecuniary  im- 
portance. I  have  long  entertained  the  opinion 
that  the  United  States  cannot  hold  land  in  any 
State  of  the  Union,  except  for  the  purposes 
enumerated  in  the  constitution ;  and  whatever 
right  they  had  to  the  soil  while  the  country 
remained  under  territorial  governments,  passed 
to  the  States  formed  over  the  same  territory  on 
their  admission  into  the  Union,  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  old  States. 

A  slight  attention  to  the  history  and  character 
of  this  Government,  will  satisfy  the  most  scep- 
tical, that  the  United  States  did  not,  as  a  Gov- 
ernment, under  the  articles  of  confederation, 
acquire  by  conquest  from  Great  Britain,  any 
title  to  the  waste  and  unappropriated  lands  (for- 
merly called  Crown  lands)  lying  within  the 


chartered  limits  of  any  of  the  parties  to  that 
league  or  compact.  Whatever  might  have  been 
the  opinions  or  wishes  of  some  of  the  States 
upon  the  subject,  it  is  obvious  that  it  was  not 
the  opinion  of  the  Congress  of  that  day,  that 
the  United  States  would  (in  the  event  of  success 
attending  the  war  in  which  they  were  then  en- 
gaged) be  entitled  to  these  lands.  If  such  had 
been  the  opinion  of  Congress,  why  did  they 
pass  the  resolution  of  the  13th  of  September, 
1780,  asking  that  as  a  favor  which  they  might 
demand  as  a  right  ?  On  the  contrary,  it  was 
then  believed  that  the  States  would,  in  virtue 
of  their  sovereignty,  succeed  to  all  the  rights  of 
the  crown  over  these  lands,  if  they  succeeded 
in  the  establishing  their  independence.  And 
this  doctrine  has  been  fully  sustained  by  the 
opinions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  cases  of  Fletcher  and  Peck,  and 
Johnston  and  Mcintosh.  As  the  resolution  re- 
ferred to,  and  the  subsequent  proceedings  under 
it,  form  the  basis  of  right  now  exercised  over 
the  public  lands  by  the  United  States  within 
the  new  States,  it  will  be  proper  to  examine  the 
resolution,  the  cession  by  Virginia  to  the  United 
States  of  her  waste  and  unappropriated  lands 
north-west  of  the  Ohio  Eiver,  the  ordinance  of 
Congress  of  1837,  and  the  cession  by  Georgia 
to  the  United  States  in  the  year  1802.  By  this 
resolution  Congress  requested  the  States  having 
waste  and  unappropriated  lands  in  the  Western 
country,  to  make  liberal  cessions  to  the  Union ; 
and  promised  that  the  lands  so  ceded,  should 
be  disposed  of  for  the  common  benefit  of  the 
United  States,  and  be  settled  and  formed  into 
distinct  republican  States,  which  States  should 
become  members  of  the  Federal  Union,  and 
have  the  same  rights  of  sovereignty,  freedom, 
and  independence,  as  the  other  States.  1  vol. 
Laws  U.  S.  p.  475. 

Virginia,  with  that  spirit  of  patriotism  and 
liberality  which  characterizes  all  her  public 
acts,  granted  this  request,  by  conveying  to  the 
Uhited  States  all  her  waste  and  unappropriated 
lands  northwest  of  the  OhioKiver.,  But  the 
same  patriotism  which  induced  this  great  sacri- 
full  of  interest  on  the  part  of  Virginia,  induced 
her  to  secure,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  sover- 
eignty, freedom,  and  independence  of  the  States 
thus  to  be  created.  And,  therefore,  in  the  act 
of  the  Virginia  Legislature  and  the  deed  of  ces- 
sion, the  grant  is  made  upon  this  express  condi- 
tion :  "  That  is  to  say,  upon  this  condition, 
that  the  territory  so  ceded  shall  be  laid  out  and 
formed  into  States  containing  a  suitable  extent 
of  Territory ;  not  less  than  one  hundred  nor 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  square, 
or  as  near  thereto  as  circumstances  will  admit; 
and  th.at  the  States  so  formed  shall  be  distinct 
republican  States,  and  admitted  members  of  the 
Federal  Union,  having  the  same  rights  of  sov- 
ereignty, freedom,  and  independence,  as  the 
other  States."  After  the  execution  of  this  deed 
of  cession.  Congress  thought  proper,  on  the  13th 
of  July,  1787,  to  pass  an  ordinance  for  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio, 
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in  wMch  the  terms  and  conditions  expressed  in. 
the  deed  of  cession  are  essentially  altered,  and 
the  following  restricted  terras  for  the  admissioft 
of  these  new  States  into  the  Union,  are  enact- 
ed :  "  The  legislatures  of  these  districts  or  new 
States  shall  never  interfere  with  tlie  primary- 
disposal  of  the  soil  by  the  United  States  in 
Congress  assembled,  nor  with  any  regulations 
Congress  may  find  necessary  for  securing  the 
title  in  such  soil  by  the  bona  fide  purchaser. 
No  tax  shall  bo  imposed  on  the  land,  the  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States."  "The  navigable 
waters  leading  into  the  Mississippi  and  St. 
Lawrence,  and  the  carrying  places  between  the 
same,  shall  be  common  highways,  and  forever 
free,  as  well  to  the  inhabitants  of  said  terri- 
tories as  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
and  those  of  any  other  States  that  may  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  confederacy,  without  any  tax, 
impost,  or  duty  therefor."  By  this  article  of 
the  ordinance.  Congress  violated  the  compact 
with  Virginia.  The  conditions  contauied  in 
the  act  of  the  legislature  and  deed  of  cession, 
are  entirely  disregarded ;  and  new,  contra- 
dictory conditions  imposed  upon  the  people  of 
the  territory.  Sir,  Congress  had  no  power  to 
change  or  alter  these  conditions,  not  even  with 
the  con-ient  of  Virginia ;'  because  tliey  were 
made  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  who  were  to 
become  citizens  of  these  new  States.  Those 
who  had  purcliased  land  from  the  United  States, 
and  settled  there  under  this  compact,  and  for 
whoso  Government  this  ordinance  was  intend- 
ed, had  a  vested  right  in  those  conditions; 
which  could  not  be  divested  by  one  or  both  of 
the  original  parties  to  the  compact.  Therefore, 
that  portion  of  the  ordinance  was  wholly  void 
and  inoperative,  which  changed  the  conditions 
of  admission. 

Sir,  I  have  already  shown,  that  all  the  States 
of  the  Union,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  became 
sovereign  and  independent ;  and,  in  virtue  of 
their  sovereignty,  were  entitled  to  all  the  waste 
and  unappropriated  lands  within  tlieir  limits. 
I  have  shown  that  this  was  the  opinion  of  the 
Old  Congress :  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  It  follows,  then,  as  a  necessary 
conclusion,  that  some  of  the  rights  of  sover- 
eignty to  which  the  old  States  were  entitled, 
the  new  States  have  been  deprived  of,  by  ex- 
tending their  restricted  conditions  of  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787  to  their  admission. 

All  the  writers  on  public  law,  the  ablest 
jurists  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  agree  that 
sovereignty  is  necessarily  and  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  territory  and  right  of  soil  over 
which  it  is  exercised.  So  essential  is  this  right, 
that  sovereignty  cannot  exist  without  it. — Vat- 
tel,  165 — 112 — 99.  By  the  conditions  on  which 
the  new  States  were  admitted  into  the  Union, 
they  have  been  deprived  of  the  right  of  dis- 
posing of,  or  in  any  manner  interfering  with 
the  disposition  of  the  public  land,  or  any  regu- 
lations that  Congress  may  choose  to  make  for 
securing  to  the  purchasers  any  title  it  might 
choose  to  grant ;  they  have  been  deprived  of 


taxing  the  lands  belonging  to  the  United  States, 
for  any  length  of  time  they  may  choose  to  with- 
hold it  from  sale ;  they  have  been  deprived, 
forever,  of  the  right  of  collecting  tolls  upon 
their  own  navigable  waters,  although  they  may 
improve  their  navigation  at  their  own  expense ; 
and  of  the  right  of  charging  tolls  for  turnpike 
roads,  which  they  may  make  between  those 
waters.  Under  these  circumstances,  can  any 
one  say  that  the  new  States  have  the  same 
rights  of  sovereignty,  freedom,  and  independ- 
ence as  the  old  ? 

Sir,  the  creation  of  a  sovereign  State  over 
this  territory  with  the  consent  of  Congress, 
was  of  itself  a  transfer  of  the  whole  title  to  the 
land,  and  right  of  domain  of  the  United  States 
to  the  new  States.  If  it  would  not  have  had 
that  effect,  why  annex  these  restrictions  upon 
their  sovereignty  to  the  acts  of  admission? 
The  very  necessity  which  induced  the  United 
States  to  pass  the  ordinance  of  1787,  and  the 
subsequent  acts  extending  its  conditions  to 
other  States  admitted  into  the  Union,  proves 
that,  witiiout  these  restrictions,  the  new  States 
■\vould  have  been  entitled  to  all  the  land  within 
their  limits,  and  all  other  rights  of  eminent  do- 
main. I  have  shown  that  the  ordinance  of 
1787,  was  a  violation  of  the  compact  with  Vir- 
ginia. I  will  now  endeavor  to  show  that  the 
ordinance  was  repealed  and  superseded  by  that 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  even  if  it  had 
been  consistent  with  the  compact  with  Virginia, 
and  valid  under  the  articles  of  confederation. 

Before  any  of  these  new  States  were  organ- 
ized, or  admitted  into  the  Union,  a  new  era  in 
the  political  history  of  the  United  States  oc- 
curred. The  articles  of  confederation  were 
found  to  be  wholly  incompetent  to  eifect  the 
national  purposes  for  which  they  were  design- 
ed ;  and  it  became  necessary  to  new  model  tlie 
General  and  State  Governments.  The  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  Sfates  was  formed  in  1787, 
and  adopted  by  the  requisite  number  of  States 
in  1788.  By  this  constitution,  the  States  con- 
ferred upon  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  all  the  national,  and  as  much  of  the  mu- 
nicipal sovereignty,  as  they  deemed  necessary 
for  the  great  purposes  of  foreign  intercourse 
and  national  defence.  The  residue  of  the  mu- 
nicipal sovereignty  was,  by  the  10th  article  of 
the  amendments  to  the  constitution,  reserved 
to  the  States,  or  to  the  people.  The  States 
fearing  what  might  be,  and  now  is,  called  a  lib- 
eral construction  of  the  new  constitution,  might, 
by  the  influence  of  implication,  result  in  a  con- 
solidated, instead  of  a  confederated  Govern- 
ment, suggested  and  carried  this,  among  other 
amendments.  By  this  amendment,  it  is  ex- 
pressly declared,  that  "  Tbe  powers  not  dele- 
gated to  the  United  States,  by  this  constitution, 
nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved 
to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people." 
This  provision  plainly  fixes  the  boundaries  of 
nation.il  and  State  power :  where  one  ends  the 
other  begins ;  and  when  taken  in  connection 
with  the  powers  granted  to  the  United  States, 
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and  those  prohibited  to  the  States,  furnishes 
an  unerring  rule  of  construction  of  th«  whole 
instrument ;  which,  if  adhered  to,  will  forever 
keep  the  Federal  and  State  Governments 
within  their  proper  orbits ;  and  the  exercise  of 
power  by  either,  within  its  legitimate  channels. 
It  is  impossible  to  avoid  error  of  construction 
if  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  be  re- 
garded (as  it  most  frequently  is,  by  American 
statesmen)  as  furnishing  the  whole  fundamen- 
tal law  governing  the  action  of  the  Federal 
Government.  The  constitutions  of  the  several 
States  forms  as  much  a  part  of  the  great  code 
of  constitutional  law,  as  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  The  latter  is  but  an  emanation 
of  the  former,  and  depends  essentially  for  the 
character,  extent,  and  exercise  of  its  powers, 
upon  a  correct  understanding  of  the  powers  re- 
served to  the  States.  The  States  intended  to 
grant  no  power  to  the  United  States,  that  they 
could  exercise,  separately,  themselves.  The 
creation  of  this  Government  was  the  result  of 
necessity,  and  not  of  choice.  There  was  no 
municipal  power  that  the  States  could  not  ex- 
ercise ;  and  therefore  it  was  not  necessary  to 
confer  upon  the  United  States  any  such  power, 
except  so  far  as  it  became  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  exercise  of  national  power.  If  this  view 
of  the  subject  be  correct,  we  must  agree  that  the 
United  States  have  no  power  to  hold  land  in 
any  of  the  States,  to  restrain  the  States  from 
taxitig  the  land,  from  controlling  the  navigable 
waters  and  public  highways  within  their  juris- 
dictions, unless  such  power  is  expressly  granted 
by  the  constitution.  The  only  grant  of  power 
upon  this  subject,  is  to  be  found  in  the  enumer- 
ation of  the  powers  of  Congress,  in  the  8th  sec- 
tion of  the  ist  article,  in  these  words :  "  Con- 
gress shall  have  power  to  exercise  exclusive 
legislation,  in  all  cases  whatsoevei-,  over  such 
district,  (not  exceeding  ten  miles  square,)  as 
may,  by  cession  of  particular  States,  and  the 
acceptance  of  Congress,  become  the  seat  of 
Government  of  the  United  States;  and  to  exer- 
cise like  authority  over  all  places  purchased  by 
consent  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  in  which 
the  same  shall  be,  for  the  erection  of  forts, 
magazines,  arsenals,  dock-yards,  and  other 
needful  buildings."  So  much  municipal  spv- 
ereignty  over  the  soil  within  the  States,  and 
no  more,  was  deemed  necessary  for  national 
purposes ;  and  thus  far,  it  has  been  found  am- 
ply sufficient.  The  power  to  purchase  land  for 
the  erection  of  "  other  needful  buildings,"  than 
those  specified,  authorizes  the  purchase  of  land 
for  navy  yards,  custom  houses,  court  houses, 
jails,  &c.  Here,  the  whole  power  of  Congress 
to  hold  land  within  a  State  of  the  Union,  or  to 
make  compacts  with,  a  State  for  land,  ends ; 
and  here,  also,  terminates  the  exclusive  legisla- 
tive power  of  Congress  over  land  within  the 
States;  unless  these  powers  can  be  derived 
from  the  power  granted  to  Congress  to  admit 
new  States  into  the  Union.  That  is  a  simple 
and  unconditional  grant,  in  these  words : 
"  New  States  may  be  admitted  by  the  Con- 


gress, into_  the  Union."  In  the  same  section, 
Congress  is  restrained  from  erecting  a  new 
State  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  State, 
or  forming  a  State  by  the  junction  of  two  or 
more  States,  without  the  consent  of  the  Legis- 
latures of  the  State  concerned,  as  well  as  Con- 
gress. If  the  constitution  is  to  be  confined  in 
its  operation  to  its  plain  and  obvious  meaning ; 
if  to  infer  powers  not  granted,  would  be  an  il- 
legal accretion  of  power  to  the  United  States, 
and  an  encroachment  upon  the  reserved  rights 
and  municipal  sovereignty  of  the  States ;  then 
Congress  have  no  right  to  annex  any  condition 
whatever  to  the  admission  of  the  new  States 
into  the  Union,  and  such  conditions  are  uncon- 
stitutional and  void. 

Sir,  suppose  it  were  within  the  competency 
of  Congress  and  the  States  to  enter  into  com- 
pacts, could  they  enter  into  such  as  would 
abridge  the  sovereignty  of  the  States,  and  con- 
fer upon  the  United  States  the  sovereignty  thus 
surrendered  ?  Vattel,  In  discussing  this  ques- 
tion, as  between  nations,  says :  "  A  nation 
ought  to  preserve  itself,  it  ought  to  preserve  all 
its  members,  it  cannot  abandon  them ;  and  it 
is  under  an  engagement  to  support  them  in 
their  rank  as  members  of  the  nation.  It  has 
not  a  right,  then,  to  traffic  with  their  rank  and 
liberty,  on  account  of  any  advantage  it  may 
expect  to  derive  from  such  a  negotiation.  They 
have  joined  the  society  for  the  purpose  of  being 
members  of  it ;  they  submit  to  the  authority  of 
the  State,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting,  in  con- 
cert, their  common  welfare  and  safety,  and  not 
of  being  at  its  disposal,  like  a  farm,  or  a  herd 
of  cattle."— Page  118.  Again,  194,  he  says: 
"  A  treaty  pernicious  to  the  State,  is  null,  and 
not  at  all  obligatory,  as  no  conductor  of  a  na- 
tion has  the  power  to  enter  into  engagements 
to  do  such  things  as  are  capable  of  destroying 
the  State,  for  whose  safety  the  Government  is 
entrusted  to  him.  The  nation  being  neces- 
sarily obliged  to  perform  every  thing  required 
for*  its  preservation  and  safety,  cannot  enter 
into  engagements  contrary  to  its  indispensable 
obligations.  In  the  year  1506,  the  States  Gen- 
ei-al  of  the  kingdom  of  France  assembled  at 
Tours,  engaged  Louis  XII.  to  break  the  treaty 
he  had  concluded  with  the  emperor  Maximilian 
and  the  archduke  Philip,  his  son,  because  that 
treaty  was  pernicious  to  the  kingdom.  They 
also  decided  that  neither  the  treaty  nor  the 
oath  that  had  accompanied  it,  could  be  binding 
on  the  king,  who  had  no  right  to  alienate  the 
property  of  the  crown."  High  and  respectable 
as  this  authority  is,  I  will  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  one  still  higher,  the  obligations 
of  which  operate  directly  upon  our  legislative 
power;  it  is  the  constitution  Itself.  By  the 
10th  section  of  the  first  article  of  which,  the 
States  are  expressly  prohibited  from  entering 
"into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or  confederation," 
whatever.  Every  compact  between  sovereign 
States  is  a  treaty.  "A  treaty,  in  Latin, /(w^ws, 
IS  a  compact  made  with  a  view  to  the  public 
welfare,  by  the  superior  power,  either  for  per- 
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petuity  or  for  a  considerable  time." — ^Vattel, 
192.  ■'  As  a  State  that  lias  put  herself  under 
the  protection  of  another,  has  not,  on  that  ac- 
count, forfeited  her  character  of  sovereignty, 
she  make  treaties  and  contract  alliances,  unless 
she  has  in  the  treaty  of  protection  expressly 
renounced  that  right.  But  she  continues  for- 
ever after  bound  by  this  treaty  of  protection, 
so  that  she  cannot  enter  into  any  engagements 
contrary  to  it." 

Sir,  a  just  application  of  these  principles  of 
the  law  of  nations,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  prohibition  in  the  States  to  enter  into  "  any 
treaty,"  proves  that  the  States  of  this  Union 
have  no  power  to  enter  into  any  compact  with 
the  United  States,  and  much  less  with  Con- 
gress, for  any  purpose  whatever,  except  those 
enumerated  in  the  constitution.  By  the  law  of 
nations,  just  referred  to,  it  appears  that  a  State, 
binding  herself  by  a  treaty  of  protection  not  to 
enter  into  treaties  or  alliances,  is  forever  pre- 
cluded from  that  right.  The  States  of  this 
Union  have  bound  themselves  by  a  much  more 
sacred  and  obligatory  instrument,  not  to  "  en- 
ter into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or  confederation." 
Surely,  then,  they  have  no  power  to  enter  into 
compacts  to  abridge  their  sovereignty.  If  the 
constitution  prohibits  the  States  from  making 
such  treaties  with  the  United  States,  it  is 
equally  prohibitory  on  tlie  United  States  to 
enter  into  such  treaties  or  compacts  with  the 
States.  If  the  United  States  can  enter  into 
treaties  or  compacts  with  the  new  States  for 
the  acquisition  of  sovereignty,  land,  or  money, 
not  warranted  by  the  constitution,  she  may  do 
the  same  with  the  old  States,  and  thereby 
change,  amend,  or  destroy  the  fundamental  law 
of  the  land  by  compacts  with  the  States.  These 
compacts,  if  valid  at  all,  are  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land,  and  as  obligatory  on  all  the  people 
of  the  United  States  as  the  constitution  itself. 
The  States  cannot,  by  any  act  of  theirs,  release 
themselves  from  their  operation,  they  can  pass 
no  law  violating  them,  nor  can  Congress.  But, 
by  the  concurring  consent  of  both  parties,  like 
all  other  contracts,  they  may  be  cancelled. 
Thus,  then,  the  constitutional  law  may  be 
changed,  by  the  simple  operation  of  making 
and  cancelling  a  contract. 

Sir,  it  has  been  said  that  these  lands  ought 
to  belong  to  the  old  States,  because  they  all 
contributed  in  conquering  them  from  Great 
Britain,  or  contributed  otherwise  to  their  ac- 
quisition ;  that  the  acquisition  of  the  crown 
lands  was  one  of  the  inducements  to  the  revo- 
lution ;  that  they  have  been  pledged  for  the 
payment  of  the  public  debt;  and,  therefore, 
the  United  States  cannot,  in  justice  to  them- 
selves, and  good  faith  to  their  creditors,  relin- 
quish them  to  the  new  States.  It  has  been 
shown  that  the  successful  issue  of  the  revolu- 
tion did  not  confer  upon  the  United  States,  as  a 
Government,  the  crown  lands  in  the  respective 
States,  but  that  the  States  in  which  they  lay, 
in  virtue  of  their  sovereignty,  succeeded  to  all 
the  previous  rights  of  the  crown.     Such  has 


been  the  opinions  of  the  old  Congress,  of  the 
Congress  under  the  present  constitution,  and 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
The  crown  lands  had,  it  is  true,  some  influence 
in  producing  the  revolution,  if  we  are  to  credit 
the  Declaration  of  Independence ;  but  it  was 
an  influence  wholly  adverse  to  the  arguments 
urged  against  this  measure.  The  complaint  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  against  the 
king,  on  this  subject,  is  in  these  words ;  "  He 
ha»  endeavored  to  prevent  the  population  of 
these  States ;  for  that  purpose  obstructing  the 
laws  for  the  naturalization  of  foreigners ;  re- 
fusing to  pass  others  to  encourage  emigration 
hither,  and  raising  the  conditions  of  new  ap- 
propriations of  lands." 

Sir,  the  opponents  of  this  bill  are  welcome 
to  the  full  benefits  of  these  complaints  against 
the  king  of  Great  Brtiain,  and  their  just  appli- 
cation to  the  existing  state  of  things  hero. 
These  very  complaints  may  now  be  justly 
urged  by  the  new  States  against  the  United 
States.  Is  there  not,  now,  an  attempt  making 
to  discourage  or  prevent  emigration  to  the  new 
States,  by  refusing  to  pass  laws  for  that  pur- 
pose ?  And,  if  not,  by  raising  the  conditions 
of  new  appropriations  of  lands,  the  same  effect 
is  intended  to  be  produced,  by  refusing  to  re- 
duce the  price  to  their  real  value.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  in  his  annual  report  on 
the  state  of  the  finances,  at  the  present  session 
of  Congress,  has  entered  into  a  learned  and 
labored  argument,  to  show  that  the  price  of 
the  public  lands  ought  not  to  be  reduced,  be- 
cause it  would  give  too  much  encouragement 
to  emigration  from  the  old  to  the  new  States, 
and  thereby  prevent  the  great  manufacturers 
from  obtaining  the  labor  of  the  poor  class  of 
society  at  a  cheap  rate.  He  admits  that  the 
population  may  be  more  rapidly  increased  by 
encouragement  to  emigration  and  agricultural 
pursuits ;  and  he  might  have  admitted,  also, 
that  the  sum  of  human  happiness,  and  the 
preservation  of  republican  principles  and  our 
free  institutions,  would  be  better  and  more  cer- 
tainly promoted  by  the  same  means.  But  the 
amount  of  his  argument  is,  that  it  is  better  to 
increase  capital  in  the  hands  of  manufacturers, 
by  compelling  the  poor  to  labor  for  them,  than 
to  permit  the  poor  to  become  landholders  at  a 
cheap  rate,  and  pursue  agriculture;  although 
population  would  be  thereby  increased,  and  the 
true  principles  of  Government  be  best  preserved. 

Sir,  is  not  this  a  direct  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  through 
his  Secretary,  to  prevent  emigration  to  the 
new  States  ?  Is  it  not  the  direct  opposition  .of 
the  Executive  department  of  the  Government 
against  the  passage  of  this  bill  ?  It  has  been 
before  the  Senate  for  several  preceding  sessions ; 
if  it  passes,  its  effect  will  be  to  encourage  the 
emigration  of  the  poor  class  of  society  to  the 
new  States,  where  they  may  become  landhold- 
ers at  a  cheap  rate,  and  rear  their  families  in 
freedom  and  independence.  The  policy  of  the 
President  and  Secretary  is,  to  deprive  the  poor 
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of  tliese  great  benefits ;  to  force  them  into  the 
service  of  tiie  -wealthy  manufacturer ;  to  pre- 
vent, ag  far  as  possible,  the  population  of  the 
new  States,  and  diminish  their  political  im- 
portance in  the  scale  of  the  Union.  Have  not 
'  the  new  States  good  cause  to  make  the  same 
complaint,  on  the  subject  of  the  public  lands, 
against  the  United  States,  that  the  colonies 
did  against  the  king  of  Great  Britain  ?  But, 
sir,  this  attempt  to  arrest  emigration  to  the 
West  is  vain  and  useless ;  the  tide  of  emigra- 
tion will  roll  on,  in  despite  of  legislation  here, 
or  opinions  expressed  elsewhere.  So  long  as 
men  are  free,  they  will  pursue  their  interest 
and  happiness  according  to  the  dictates  of  their 
own  judgments.  So  long  as  the  lands  are  poor 
and  unproductive,  and  agricultural  products  at 
their  present  depressed  prices  on  this  side 
of  the  Alleghany,  the  poor  will — nay,  they 
must — seek,  on  the  other,  richer  and  more  fer- 
tile land,  even  if  they  are  destined  to  be  tenants 
there.  It  is  better  to  be  a  tenant  on  rich  land 
than  a  landlord  on  poor ;  it  is  better  to  be  a 
free  man  in  the  West,  than  a  slave  to  a  manu- 
facturer in  the  East. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  (llr.  Baeton) 
says  the  effect  of  the  graduating  principle  of 
the  bill  will  produce  a  rapid  depreciation  in  | 
the  price  of  the  public  land,  and  a  monopoly  I 
in  the  hands  of  specufetors.  The  proposition  | 
in  the  biU  is  to  fix  the  price  of  the  land  accord-  ■ 
ing  to  its  quality.  Is  there  any  thing  in  this  ' 
proposition  dangerous  to  the  interests  of  the 
United  States,  or  unjustly  favorable  to  the  pur- 
chaser ?  There  are  millions  of  acres  of  land 
that  have  been  offered  for  sale  at  public  auc- 
tion, and  would  not  sell  at  the  minimum  price, 
that  have  remained  unsold,  some  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  although  it  has  been  subject  to 
entry,  by  any  one  choosing  to  apply  for  it,  at 
two  dollars  an  acre,  until  1821,  and  since  that 
time  at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents.  Is 
not  this  sufficient  to  prove  that  such  land  is 
not  worth  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  an  acre  ?  If 
it  is  not  worth  a  dollar  and  a  quarter,  is  it 
wrong,  is  it  doing  injustice,  to  sell  it  for  less? 
If  land  that  has  been  in  the  market  for  twenty 
years,  had  been  sold  at  first  at  sixty-two  and  a 
half  cents  an  acre,  it  would  have  produced 
twenty-five  per  cent,  more  to  the  Treasury  than 
it  would  now  yield  at  a  dollar  and  a  quarter. 
Calculating  the  simple  interest  on  the  amount 
at  six  per  cent,  it  doubles  itself  every  sixteen 
years.  Gentlemen  say  that  these  lands  are 
pledged  for  the  payment  of  the  public  debt. 
The  debt  is  more  than  doubled  by  the  interest, 
since  a  great  deal  of  this  land  has  been  in  the 
market,  and  it  will  be  doubled  again  before  it 
will  sell  for  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  an  acre.  Is 
this  a  judicious  system  of  finance  and  economy  ? 
Is  this  the  way  to  pay  the  public  debt?  I 
cannot  perceive  how  selling  land  for  its  value 
will  produce  a  rapid  depreciation  in  its  price. 
But  if  this  effect  could  be  produced  by  the 
passage  of  the  bill,  it  seems  to  me  impossible 
that  the  lands  could  be  the  subject  of  profitable 


speculation.  Suppose  individuals  were  to  pur- 
chase up  large  quantities  of  these  lands  in  the 
expectation  of  making  a  profit  upon  them.  If 
similar  lands  contintied  to  depreciate  in  the 
hands  of  the  Government,  would  not  those  in 
the  hands  of  the  speculator  depreciate  in  the 
same  ratio?  The  longer  the  speculator  held 
the  land,  the  greater  must  be  his  loss,  if  the 
Government  lands  continue  to  decline  under 
this  system.  Therefore,  there  can  be  no  pos- 
sible danger  to  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  in  that  quarter. 

Sir,  the  friends  of  the  present  land  sysJem 
are  the  last  that  ought  to  say  any  thing  about 
speculation.  Who  is  the  great  land  speculator 
in  this  country?  The  United  States  is  the 
greatest  that  ever  was  in  this  or  any  other 
country.  She  obtained  from  Virginia  all  her 
waste  and.  unappropriated  lands  northwest  of 
the  Ohio  River,  under  a  solemn  pledge  to  sell 
them  for  the  common  benefit  of  all  the  States, 
and  apply  the  proceeds  to  the  discharge  of 
their  war  debts.  This  was  expected  to  be  done 
speedily,  and  sovereign,  free,  and  independent 
States,  erected  over  the  territory  ceded,  as 
soon  as  there  should  be  sufficient  population. 
All  these  pledges  have  been  disregarded ;  the 
public  debt  has  not  been  discharged  by  this 
fund ;  the  States  created  there  have  been  de- 
prived of  their  sovereignty ;  and  now  the  lands 
are  to  be  held  np  for  high  prices,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  these  new  States.  These  lands 
have  already  produced  to  the  Treasury  upwards 
of  twenty-two  millions  of  dollars,  and  very 
large  bodies  of  them  remain  unsold.  In  viola- 
tion of  the  constitution,  the  United  States 
purchased  from  Georgia  all  the  country  now 
forming  the  States  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama, 
which  had  previously  been  the  sutgect  of  the 
most  fraudulent  system  of  legislative  specula- 
tion. They  paid  nothing  for  it,  but  promised 
payment  to  Georgia  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
sales ;  compromised  with  the  Yazoo  company 
of  speculators,  promising  payment  in  the  same 
way.  They  issued  stock  to  the  amount  of  six 
millions  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars, called  Mississippi  stock,  delivered  it  in 
payment,  and  made  this  stock  receivable  in 
payment  for  the  lands  when  sold ;  thus  creating 
an  immense  artificial  fund,  not  based  upon  the 
specie  capital  of  the  country,  for  the  purpose 
of  ensuring  high  prices  for  the  lands,  and  en- 
riching the  treasury  at  the  expense  of  the  citi- 
zens. The  result  was  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. This  Mississippi  stock  was  thrown  into 
the  market,  and  at  the  sales  of  these  lands  was 
worth  just  as  much  as  the  hard  dollars  of  the 
planters.  The  lands  sold  for  unheard  of  prices ; 
the  citizens  were  many  of  them  ruined  by  their 
purchases ;  their  money  redeemed  this  stock, 
and  the  United  States  pocketed  a  clear  profit 
of  upwards  of  eight  millions  of  dollars  by  the 
sale  of  much  less  than  half  the  lands,  without 
the  advance  of  a  dollar  of  the  purchase  money. 
And  not  content  with  wholesale  and  retail 
speculation,  they  laid  out  towns  where  nature 
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never  designed  towns  should  be,  puffed  them 
by  their  agents,  and  actually  descended  to 
peddling  in  the  lots. 

And  now  we  are  told  that  it  is  dangerous 
and  immoral  to  encourage  a  system  of  specula- 
tion among  our  citizens.  Sir,  while  the  Gov- 
ernment gives  such  examples  of  successful 
speculations  to  its  citizens,  they  will  not  be- 
lieve that  it  is  demoralizing  to  speculate  in 
land,  and  they  will  foUow^this  illustrious  exam- 
ple. If  this  system  of  land  jobbing  and  specu- 
lation is  pernicious  to  society,  let  the  Govern- 
ment abandon  it,  and  set  an  example  of  moder- 
ation, of  justice,  and  fair  dealing,  by  restoring 
to  the  new  States  their  violated  sovereignty, 
The  territorial  Governments,  within  which  the 
constitution  authorizes  the  legislative  action  of 
Congress,  affords  an  ample  field  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  land  system,  without  extending  it  to 
the  States.  And  there  this  graduating  plan 
will  be  found  highly  beneficial.  The  gentle- 
man from  Missouri,  (Mr.  Benton)  read,  in  his 
place,  this  morning,  a  statement  showing  the 
beneficial  effects  of  a  system  like  this  in  the 
State  of  Tennessee.  There  it  produced  large 
sums  of  money  to  the  treasury,  and  no  specula- 
tion among  the  citizens.  None  of  the  evils  so 
much  deprecated  by  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Bakton)  resulted  from  the  opera- 
tion of  this  system  in  Tennessee.  "We  may, 
therefore,  fairly  conclude  they  will  not  happen 
to  the  United  States,  if  we  adopt  the  same  sys- 
tem. Another  proposition  contained  in  this 
bill  will  effect  partially  what  the  amendment 
proposes.  After  this  system  of  graduating  the 
prices  shall  have  exhausted  itself,  by  disposing 
of  all  land  worth  twenty-five  cents  and  up- 
wards per  acre,  the  residue  is  to  be  subject  to 
donations  for  one  year  to  actual  settlers,  and 
whatever  may  he  left  after  this  operation  is  to 
he  ceded  in  fuU  property  to  the  States.  Should 
the  amendment  be  rejected,  the  operation  of 
the  bill  would,  within  some  reasonable  time, 
give  to  the  States  complete  jurisdiction  over 
the  lands  within  their  limits.  Admitting,  for 
sake  of  argument,  that  the  United  States  have 
the  right  to  hold  these  States  as  vassals  and 
feudatories,  would  it  be  good  policy,  would  it 
be  generous,  would  it  he  consistent  with  our 
scheme  of  Government  to  do  it  ?  You  deprive 
them  of  many  of  the  essential  attributes  of 
sovereignty,  control  the  internal  police  and 
economy  of  a  Government  called  free  and  inde- 
pendent. They  are  deprived  of  the  right  of 
regulating  the  settlement  and  improvement  of 
the  country,  in  that  mode  which  might  be  best 
calculated  to  promote  their  happiness  and 
prosperity.  They  are  deprived  of  the  revenue 
derivable  from  the  soil,  the  most  certain  and 
available  source  of  revenue  in  any  country. 
They  are  subject  to  the  operation  of  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  upon  subjects  purely 
municipal,  which  do  not  operate  in  the  old 
States,  and  which  they  have  a  right  to  pass  for 
themselves,  or  not,  according  to  their  sovereign 
will  and  pleasure.    A  majority  of  Congress 


represent  the  old  States,  and  are,  of  course, 
wholly  irresponsible  to  the  citizens  of  the  new, 
for  any  laws  they  may  choose  to  pass  on  these 
subjects.  They  are  ignorant  of  the  peculiar 
wants  and  wishes  of  the  people  they  are  legis- 
lating for ;  and  when  those  who  represent 
those  people  bring  their  petitions  and  wants 
before  Congress,  their  statements  and  represen- 
tations of  the  actual  condition  of  things,  are 
often,  to  their  great  mortification,  received 
h*e  "  with  grains  of  allowance."  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  the  discretionary 
power  of  bringing  as  much  or  as  little  of  the 
public  land  into  market,  annuallj',  as  he 
chooses.  In  the  exercise  of  this  power,  he 
may  give  a  preference  to  the  settlement  and 
population  of  one  State  over  another ;  or  he 
may  restrain  the  settlements  entirely,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  policy  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  I  do  not  men- 
tion these  as  complaints  against  the  Executive, 
but  against  the  operation  of  such  principles, 
because  the  same  result  might  take  place  by  the 
exercise  of  the  same  power  by  a  majority  of 
Congress,  and  the  people  interested  be  equally 
without  remedy. 

Sir,  the  Legislature  of  the  State  I  have  the 
honor,  in  part,  to  represent,  taking  into  con- 
sideration these  grievances,  addi-essed  to  the 
present  Congress  a  respectful  memorial,  pro- 
posing to  purchase  all  the  lands  within  her 
limits,  that  she  might  thereby  acquire  full 
sovereignty  within  her  jurisdiction.  This  me- 
morial I  had  the  honor  of  presenting  to  the 
Senate,  and  upon  which  a  committee  was  raised. 
A  majority  of  that  committee  decided  against 
selling  the  lands  to  Alabama,  preferring  the 
present  so  much  eulogized  system.  If  the  Unit- 
ed States  refuse  to  give  or  sell  to  us  what  we 
believe  we  are  constitutionally  entitled  to,  we 
certainly  have  good  cause  of  complaint,  and 
will  continue  to  complain  until  we  obtain  our 
rights. 

TmJESDAT,  March  2T. 
Tlie  late  General  Brown. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Harrison,  the  bill  for  the 
relief  of  Mrs.  Brown,  widow  of  the  late  Gen. 
Brown,  was  taken  up. 

Mr.  Harrison  observed,  that,  having  ascer- 
tained, shortly  after  the  death  of  Gen.  Brown, 
that  he  had  left  his  family  in  a  most  distressed 
situation,  dependent  entirely  upon  connections 
who  were  illy  able  to  support  them,  he  had 
introduced,  upon  motion  of  leave,  the  hill 
which  was  then  before  the  Senate.  I  did  it, 
Mr.  President,  (said  Mi\  H.,)  under  the  convic- 
tion that  it  neither  comported  with  the  honor 
or  the  interest  of  the  nation,  to  suffer  the  fam- 
ily of  a  man  to  whom  it  was  so  greatly  indebt- 
ed for  its  military  renown,  to  retire  from  the 
seat  of  Government,  at  the  moment,  too,  when 
the  I.ogi.-'lature  were  in  session,  without  the 
means  of  a  decent  suj^ort.  I  hold  in  my 
hand,  sir,  a  statement,  drawn  up  by  the  ad- 
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ministrator  of  the  deceased  General,  containing 
a  particular  account  of  the  situation  of  his 
affairs.  It  is  at  the  service  of  any  Senator  who 
may  wish  to  peruse  it.  Without  entering  into 
particulars,  I  think  it  necessary  to  state,  gen- 
erally, that  at  the  close  of  the  late  war,  Gen. 
Brown  was  possessed  of  very  considerable 
landed  estates  in  the  western  part  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  but  that  he  was  considerably 
indebted  in  part  for  the  purchase  of  these  lands. 
He  believed  that,  but  for  the  cruel  disease 
tinder  which  he  so  long  lingered,  he  would 
have  been  enabled  to  extricate  himself  from 
his  debts,  and  preserve  a  competent  provision 
for  his  family.  This  opinion  is  corroborated 
by  that  of  others  who  were  well  acquainted 
with  General  Brown's  circumstances.  Having 
little  hope  of  being  restored  to  such  a  state  of 
health  as  would  permit  htm  to  devote  a  portion 
of  his  time  to  his  private  affairs.  Gen.  Brown 
gave  up  his  real  estate,  to  be  disposed  of  for 
the  benefit  of  his  creditors.  A  part  of  it  still 
remains  in  that  situation,  but  entirely  in- 
sufficient to  pay  the  debts  for  which  it  is 
bound.  Another  part,  including  the  farm 
upon  which  he  formerly  resided,  has  been 
sold,  and  the  latter  purchased  by  his  son-in- 
law,  who  is  still  indebted  for  a  large  portion 
of  the  purchase  money.  Besides  his  own  debts. 
General  Brown  was  bound  as  •  secnrity  for  a 
considerable  debt  of  a  brother.  The  larger 
portion  of  this  has  been  discharged  by  him,  but 
a  balance  of  some  thousand  dollars  is  still  un- 
paid. I  now  offer  to  the  Senate,  (said  Mr.  H.,) 
and  request  the  Secretary  to  read,  two  letters 
from  the  physicians  who  attended  General 
Brown,  in  his  illness,  to  show  the  nature  of  his 
disease,  and  the  cause  to  which  it  is  to  be  at- 
tributed. [The  letters  here  read  were  from 
Doctor  Lovell,  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army, 
and  Dr.  Henderson,  of  this  city.  They  both 
concur  in  the  opinion  that  the  disease,  of  which 
the  General  died,  was  produced  by  the  sudden 
suspension  of  another,  contracted  in  the  army.] 
In  addition  to  this  testimony,  (said  Mr.  H.,)  I 
am  authorized,  by  a  gentleman  of  the  greatest 
respectability,  now  in  this  city,  (Governor 
Cass,)  to  say,  that,  in  the  year  1815,  General 
Brown  informed  him  that  he  derived  the 
disease  under  which  he  was  then  laboring, 
from  the  wounds  he  received  in  the  battle  of 
Niagara. 

It  will  be  seen,  sir,  (said  Mr.  H.,)  that  the 
Surgeon  General  asserts,  that,  if  General  Brown 
had  lived,  and  retired  from  the  Army,  he  would 
have  given  him  a  certificate  for  a  full  pension, 
under  the  existing  laws  of  the  country.  There 
is,  however,  no  law  now  in  existence,  under 
the  provisions  of  which,  Ms  family  could  obtain 
relief;  but  I  rely  with  confidence,  that  it  will 
not  be  withheld,  as  the  principle  upon  which 
it  can  be  supported,  strictly  accords  with  those 
upon  which  the  Government  have  heretofore 
acted.  I  can  say  with  truth,  Mr.  President, 
(said  Mr.  H.,)  that  I  would  be  one  of  the  last 
men  who  would  introduce  into  this  country 


that  system  of  sinecures  and  pensions  which 
has  produced  so  much  misery  in  another 
quarter  of  the  globe,  and  which,  more,  perhaps, 
than  any  other  cause,  obliges,  in  the  language 
of  our  great  countryman,  Mr.  Jefferson,  "  The 
European  laborer  to  go  supperless  to  bed,  and 
moisten  his  bread  with  the  sweat  of  his  brow." 
There  is,  however,  no  danger  of  this,  as  long 
as  our  free  institutions  remain ;  as  long  as  the 
other  branch  of  the  Legislature  consists  of  the 
real  representatives  of  the  people,  and  this 
the  representatives  of  the  State  authorities, 
themselves  fairly  and  freely  chosen  by  their 
fellow-citizens.  Public  opinion  will  always 
interpose  an  effectual  check  to  exorbitant  ex- 
penditures of  the  common  treasury,  or  to  any 
which  is  not  strictly  compatible  with  the 
genius  of  Republican  Government.  Our  pen- 
sion laws  exhibit  nothing  which  is  at  variance 
with  these  principles;  nothing  which  a  free 
country  should  blush  to  own.  They  contain 
moderate  appropriations,  as  a  requital  for  dis- 
tinguished services  and  sufferings  in  the  cause 
of  liberty  and  the  people. 

As  yet,  sir,  public  opinion  is  far  in  advance 
of  the  Legislature  upon  subjects  of  this  kind. 
As  far  as  my  observation  has  extended,  no  ap- 
propriation of  money,  for  any  object,  is  viewed 
with  such  decided  approbation,  by  the  Ameri- 
can people,  as  those  of  the  character  contem- 
plated by  the  present  bill.  Where  was  any 
measure  hailed  with  more  joy  and  satisfaction 
throughout  the  whole  Union,  than  that  which 
provided  for  the  ease  and  comfort  of  the  indi- 
gent soldiers  of  the  Eevolution?  I  had  the 
honor,  about  the  same  period,  to  introduce  into 
the  other  branch  of  the  Legislature,  of  which 
I  was  then  a  member,  a  bill  to  extend  the  pen- 
sions granted  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
those  who  fell  in  the  late  war,  to  an  additional 
period  of  five  years,  and  I  can  say,  with  truth, 
that  no  act  of  my  political  life  ever  received 
more  decided  approbation  from  my  constitu- 
ents. 

Mr.  Chandler  said  that  he  was  fully  aware 
of  the  delicacy  of  the  case,  and  the  danger 
there  was  in  opposing-it.  He  was  willing  to 
do  justice  to  Mrs.  Brown,  but  he  thought  to 
pass  this  bill,  would  be  to  commence  a  pension 
system  to  which  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  had 
said  he  was  unfriendly.  How  many  wounded 
soldiers  were  there  under  Gen.  Brown,  for 
whom  no  provision  had  been  made?  This 
was,  he  conceived,  but  a  beginning,  and  he 
was  averse  to  going  into  any  pension  system 
whatever.  If  a  sum  of  money  were  necessary 
for  the  relief  of  this  lady,  he  had  rather  that 
it  should  be  paid  by  the  members  of  Congress 
themselves;  and,  although  not  very  able,  he 
would  contribute  his  proportion.  This  would 
be  his  own  charity ;  but  he  did  not  think  he 
was  authorized  to  take  the  money  out  of- the 
public  treasury,  and  tax  the  very  men,  and 
their  children,  who  had  contracted  the  same 
disease  in  the  same  service.  He  knew  it  was 
not  popular  to  oppose  a  grant  for  a  female ; 
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but  he  could  not,  consistently  -with  his  own 
feelings,  vote  for  such  a  measure. 

Mr.  KoBLB  said,  that  he  objected  to  the  bill. 
When  he  was  in  the  western  country,  he  heard 
the  epithet  military  chieftain  at  every  corner. 
"When  I  hear,  said  Mr.  N.,  the  philanthropy 
and  benevolence  of  the  country  called  into 
question,  where  shall  I  shelter  myself  from  the 
imputation  of  illiberality  ?  Or  when  a  military 
chieftain  is  in  the  case,  shall  every  man  put 
his  hand  on  his  mouth  and  go  home,  allowing 
the  military  fever  which  now  rages  to  consume 
every  thing?  Are  we  in  such  a  case  to  be 
treated  with  facts  from  the  history  of  Athens  ? 
Why,  I  will  ask,  what  became  of  Athens  ?  It 
became  a  tyranny ;  and  so  will  this  Govern- 
ment turn  out,  when  once  the  constitution 
shall  have  been  scorched,  as  it  will  be,  if  this 
military  plan  is  pursued.  General  Brown's 
success  did  not  form  a  debt.  If  that  was  all, 
the  yeomanry  of  the  country  had  equal  claims. 
Their  widows,  when  deprived  of  their  husbands, 
felt  as  much  as  the  wives  of  officers.  He  ob- 
jected to  making  distinctions.  All  ought  to  be 
treated  alike.  When  people  talked  of  economy, 
they  ought  to  begin  to  practice  it  here ;  and 
not  go  home  and  talk  about  it.  He  was  willing 
to  go  heart  in  hand,  to  put  people,  when  they 
were  disabled  in  the  service,  on  the  pension 
list,  but  he  could  not  agree  to  a  measure  so 
partial  as  this  bill  proposed. 

The  question  then  being  on  engrossing  the 
bill  for  a  third  reading, 

Mr.  Bekeiex  said  he  was  called  upon  to 
record  his  vote  on  this  question,  and  desired  to 
state,  very  briefly,  the  reasons  which  would 
influence  it.  Whatever  may  be  the  result  of 
this  discussion,  (said  Mr.  B.,)  all  will  agree, 
that  it  becomes  us  to  conduct  it  in  a  spirit  of 
considerate  respect  for  the  suiferings  of  the 
afflicted  lady,  who  is  the  object  of  the  benevo- 
lent provisions  of  this  bill.  The  sorrows  of 
widowhood  and  of  orphanage  are  sacred.  I 
am  persuaded  there  is  no  one  among  those  to 
whom  I  address  myself,  especially  that  there  is 
no  one  who  has  permitted  himself,  for  a  mo- 
ment, to  consider  the  really  destitute  condition 
of  the  family  of  General  Brown,  whose  feelings 
would  not  prompt  him  to  alleviate  their  suffer- 
ings. The  refusal  of  any  member  of  this  House 
to  give  his  assent  to  this  bill,  will  arise,  I  am 
sure,  from  no  indisposition  to  relieve  them,  but 
from  a  distrust  of  the  power  to  do  so,  or  from 
a  belief  of  the  inexpediency  of  establishing  the 
principle  which  it  proclaims.  It  becomes  us, 
then,  to  examine,  as  calmly  as  we  may,  both 
the  claim  which  is  made  upon  us,  and  our  own 
power  to  afford  the  relief  which  is  solicited. 

A  gallant  and  gifted  soldier,  who  often 
perilled  life  in  our  defence,  and  wasted  health 
in  the  exposure  incident  to  protracted  warfare, 
has  been  recently  summoned  from  among  us, 
leaving  his  family  in  a  state  of  utter  and  hope- 
less destitution.  To  the  desolation  of  the 
heart,  which  belongs  to  widowhood  and  to 
orphanage,  are  too  surely  superadded,  in  their 


case,  the  horrors  of  instant  poverty — ^the  abrupt 
transition  from  comfort  to  want — it  may  be, 
the  exchange  of  the  greetings  of  respectful 
gratulation,  for  the  chilling  condolence  of  the 
world's  cold  charity — its  protective  kindness — 
its  supercilious  sympathy.  The  impulse  which 
prompts  to  the  relief  of  such  sorrows,  is  innate, 
instant,  irrepressible.  We  cannot  be  insensible 
to  it,  even  in  the  cold  exercise  of  legislative 
power.  It  is  nature's  own  dictate,  and  it  will 
be  obeyed,  unless  controlled  by  the  imperious 
obligations  of  conflicting  duty.  Do  these  ob- 
ligations exist  here?  Must  the  warm,  but 
often  erring  suggestions  of  the  heart,  be  re- 
strained and  silenced  by  the  calmer,  colder, 
but  more  enlightened  dictates  of  the  under- 
standing and  the  judgment  ?  I  am  ready  to 
yield — it  may  be  a  reluctant,  but  certainly  an 
unqualified  obedience  to  the  latter — and  yet  I 
will  confess  it — ^it  is  due  to  truth  to  say  so — 
that  I  would  not  surrender,  without  a  struggle, 
the  conviction  which  I  feel,  that  the  vote  I  am 
disposed  to  give,  although  it  may  spring  from 
the  impulses  of  feeling,  is,  nevertheless,  con- 
secrated by  judgment. 

Sir,  I  had,  with  this  distinguished  soldier, 
no  intimacy  of  acquaintance,  and  of  him  no 
particular  knowledge  beyond  that  which  is 
common  to  those  with  whom  I  am  associated. 
The  story  of  his  life  was,  indeed,  familiar  to 
me,  for  it  illumines  the  page  of  our  national 
history ;  and  the  glory  which  he  had  carved 
out  for  himself,  with  his  own  good  sword,  has 
now  become  the  common  property  of  his  coun- 
trymen. But  there  is  little  need,  on  this  occa- 
sion, to  invoke  the  feelings  which  belong  to 
the  intimacy  of  friendship ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
would  deal  with  this  matter  as  coldly  as  gen- 
tlemen please — as  a  question  of  power,  of 
justice,  of  policy. 

The  moment  is  not  propitious,  sir,  at  least, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  to  the  discussion  of  a 
question  of  mere  power — I  do  not  propose  it 
— but  I  would  not  shrink  from  it.  I  can  yield 
to  no  one,  in  the  sincerity  of  my  disposition,  to 
confine  myself  within  the  limits  of  our  Federal 
charter ;  to  preserve  inviolable  and  untouched, 
the  rights  which  are  beyond  its  pale.  But,  if 
there  be  a  power,  which,  more  emphatically 
than"  any  other,  is  given  to  the  General  Gov- 
ernment, it  is  the  power  to  provide  for  the 
national  defence,  in  the  hour  of  danger.  It  is 
given  generally,  and  in  detail — fully — freely — 
absolntelj-. 

If  the  provisions  of  this  bill  be  dictated  by 
an  enlightened  policy,  and  consistent  with  a 
sound  discretion,  in  the  exercise  of  this  power, 
the  question  of  our  authority  to  do  what  is  pro- 
posed, is  at  an  end.  The  position  cannot  be 
maintained,  that  the  Department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment which  is  invested  with  the  war-mak- 
ing power,  is  limited,  in  the  remuneration  of 
military  service,  to  the  simple  fulfilment  of  its 
contract  with  the  soldier.  All  Governments, 
in  all  times,  have,  from  necessity,  exceeded 
this  limit.     This  Government  has  repeatedly 
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exoeodod  it.  It  habitually  nfts  upon  a  princi- 
jile,  which  transcends  it.  'What  is  the  princi- 
ple of  your  pension  law?  Your  contract  with 
these  soldiers,  you  say,  has  been  performed. 
On  a  recent  occasion,  you  have  solemnly  de- 
cided that  it  has  hecn  fulfilled  to  the  letter. 
Whence  then  do  you  derive  your  power  to 
make  them  objects  of  your  bounty  ?  That 
bounty  is  extended  to  the  wounded;  to  the 
relatives  of  those  who  have  fallen  in  battle ; 
of  those,  also,  who  have  died,  in  consequence 
of  wounds  received,  or  casualties  encountered 
in  your  service.  What  is  the  pervading  prin- 
ciple of  these  acts?  What  the  motive  to  their 
enactment  ?  What  but  to  cherish  that  military 
ardor,  which  leads  to  deeds  of  chivalry  in  the 
hour  of  coming  danger — to  nerve  the  arm  of 
the  soldier  when  he  strikes  for  his  country  ? 
Look  to  the  case  of  Penelope  Denny,  sent  to 
lis,  two  years  since,  from  the  other  House,  and 
passed  without  a  dissentient  voice  in  this.  You 
gave  to  the  mother  of  a  gunner,  who  liad  died 
in  your  defence,  a  pension  for  five  years.  You 
have  provided  by  law  for  the  widows  and 
children  of  those  who  die  by  accidents  or 
casualties,  (I  use  the  words  of  the  law,)  occur- 
ring in  your  service.  Gen.  Brown  was  as  em- 
phatically sacrificed  in  that  service,  as  if  he 
had  fallen  in  either  of  those  glorious  conflicts 
which  gave  lustre  to  his  name. 

Mr.  Maoon  said  the  pension  law  ought  to  be 
applied  equally  to  all — to  rich  and  poor.  At 
present,  there  was  a  system  of  favoritism,  not 
unlike  to  that  of  Great  Britain,  which  was 
constantly  referred  to.  Every  season,  some 
DOW  cases  were  added  to  it.  He  knew  that 
the  feelings  were  always  easily  excited  in  favor 
of  the  defenders  of  our  country ;  and  he  wished 
that  provision  might  be  made  for  them  all,  so 
as  to  give  them  enough  to  eat  and  drink,  and 
what  was  decent  to  wear.  This  he  thought 
the  right  system  to  equalize  the  operation  of 
the  pension  law  ;  and  he  must,  therefore,  vote 
against  this  bill. 

The  question  was  taken  on  engrossing  the 
bill ;  and  it  was  decided  in  the  affirmative,  by 
yeas  and  nays,  as  follows : 

Teas. — Messrs.  Barnard,  Barton,  Bateman,  Ber- 
rien, Bouligny,  Chambers,  Chase,  Eaton,  Harrison, 
Hayne,  Johnston  of  Kentucky,  Johnson  of  Lou., 
Kane,  Knight,  McLane,  Marks,  Bobbins,  Rowan, 
Euggles,  Sanford,  Seymour,  Silsbee,  Smith  of  Md., 
Thomas,  Willey,  Woodbury — 2G. 

Kays. — Messrs.  Bell,  Benton,  Branch,  Chandler, 
Cobb,  Dickerson,  Ellis,  Foot,  King,  Macon,  Noble, 
Parrls,  Tazewell,  Tyler,  White,  Williams — IG. 


Feiday,  March  28. 

Kenyan  College — Grant  of  Land. 

The  bill  granting  a  township  of  land  for  the 
benefit  of  Kenyon  Ofillege,  in  the  State  of 
Ohio,  having  been  taken  up  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  Mr.  Chandler  moved  to  amend 
the  bill,  by  providing  for  a  similar  grant  for 


the   benefit   of  Waterville  and  Bowdoin  Col- 
leges, in  the  State  of  Maine. 

Mr.  Kake  said,  that  the  bill  tinder  considera- 
tion had  been  reported  upon  the  petition  of 
tho  Trustees  of  Kenyon  College,  accompanied 
by  a  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Ohio,  unanimously  adopted  by  that  body, 
enforcing  tho  application.  As  strong  (said  Mr. 
K.)  as  v.'ss  the  claim  of  the  petitioners,  thus 
respectably  recommended  to  a  favorable  hear- 
ing, there  were  other  inducements  to  be  found, 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  origin  of  this 
institution,  and  of  its  progi-ess  to  its  present 
interesting  attitude,  which  had  operated  more 
powerfully  upon  his  mind.  A  few  years  ago, 
a  reverend  gentleman,  now  in  this  city,  in  his 
travels,  which  had  been  extensive,  through 
the  western  country,  discovering  that  the 
means  for  education  were  not  commensurate 
with  the  wants  of  the  rapidly  increasing 
population  of  that 'great  region  of  country, 
conceived  the  design  of  establishing  a  seminary 
of  learning,  in  some  convenient  position,  upon 
a  plan  as  extensively  useful,  as  the  cheapness 
of  the  means  of  subsistence  could  possibly 
admit  of.  It  was  hardly  necessary  for  him  to 
remind  the  Senate,  that  in  no  country  could 
the  substantial  of  life  be  more  cheaply  ob- 
tained than  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  He  believed 
it  practicable,  and  experience  had  shown  his 
belief  to  have  been  well  founded,  to  reduce  the 
expenses  of  an  education  at  a  regular  college 
within  the  competency  of  the  great  body  of  the 
farmers  of  the  country,  and  of  men  in  ordinary 
circumstances,  of  other  pursuits  in  life,  to  edu- 
cate their  progeny.  With  views  thus  benevo- 
lent, this  pious  and  learned  man  (Bishop  Chase) 
proceeded  to  Europe,  and  obtained  from  -well- 
disposed  and  wealthy  individuals  there,  thirty 
thousand  dollars,  to  be  applied  to  this  object. 
From  his  own  countrymen,  he  had  obtained  an 
additional  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 
With  such  part  of  those  funds  as  was  not,  by 
the  donors,  designated  for  particular  professor- 
ships, a  large  tract  of  land  had  been  purchased, 
in  a  central  and  healthy  position  in  Ohio,  and 
the  title  thereto  had  been  vested  in  a  corpora- 
tion, which  had  perpetual  succession.  Buildings 
had  been  erected  to  a  limited  extent.  Larger  and 
more  commodious  edifices  had  been  partly  built, 
and  must  await  the  further  aid  of  individuals, 
or  of  the  Government,  for  their  completion. 

Mr.  Euggles  said,  as  he  had  jiresented  the 
petition  upon  which  this  bill  was  reported,  it 
would,  perhaps,  be  expected  of  him,  that  he 
should  say  something  in  explanation  of  its  object. 
The  President  and  Trustees  of  Kenyon  Col- 
lege, have,  by  their  memorial,  respectfully 
asked  of  Congress  to  grant  them  a  township  of 
land,  to  aid  their  efforts  in  rearing  and  build- 
ing up  a  seminary  of  learning,  which  has  been 
commenced  under  the  most  favorable  auspices, 
and  is  now  in  a  state  of  great  forwardness. 
The  funds  which  have  been  already  acquired 
for  this  object,  have  been  raised  by  the  Presi- 
dent alone,  (Bishop  Chase,)  who  has  spared  no 
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pains,  and  omitted  no  exertions,  ivithin  his 
power,  to  carry  into  effect  this  design.  His 
great  devotion  to  tlie  success  of  this  institution, 
for  several  years  past,  has  led  him  to  make 
great  sacrifices  of  property,  comfort,  and  hap- 
piness, to  attain  his  object.  He  has  succeeded 
beyond  the  most  sanguine  anticipations  of  his 
friends,  and  even  beyond  his  own  most  ardent 
expectations.  The  donations  already  made, 
in  Europe  and  in  this  country,  amount  to  fifty- 
five  thousand  dollars,  all  of  which  are  to  bo 
exclusively  applied  to  the  support  of  this  insti- 
tution. He  now  asks  Congress  to  grant  one 
township  of  the  wild  and  unappropriated  lands 
within  the  State  of  Oliio,  to  further  assist  him 
in  the  prosecution  of  this  praiseworthy  and 
patriotic  undertaking.  Mr.  E.  said  ho  hoped 
the  application  would  not  be  made  in  vain — he 
sincerely  believed,  that,  when  the  Senate  took 
into  consideration  the  great  and  unparalleled 
exertion  of  this  distinguished  individual,  in 
the  cause  of  humanity,  of  morals,  and  of 
learning,  they  would  not  withhold  the  small 
assistance  asked  for. 

ilr.  E.  said,  the  college,  for  which  this 
donation  was  asked,  is  situated  in  the  county 
of  Knox,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  centre  of 
the  State.  A  tract  of  eight  thousand  acres  of 
land,  very  rich  and  fertile,  has  been  purchased 
by  a  portion  of  the  funds  acquired,  and  on 
this  tract  the  buildings  of  the  college  have  been 
commenced.  Its  central  position  wiU  furnish 
equal  facilities  to  the  inhabitants  of  every  part 
of  the  State.  This  college  has  been  incor- 
porated by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of 
Ohio,  and  the  usual  privileges  have  been  con- 
ferred upon  it.  From  the  rapid  progress  already 
made  in  the  buildings,  its  entire  completion  will 
be  effected  in  a  very  short  period  of  time. 

There  is  always  an  interest  created  in  the 
public  mind  to  know  something  of  those  who 
devote  their  lives,  and  their  best  days,  for  the 
benefit  of  others,  for  the  service  of  mankind. 
Mr.  E.  said  he  would  make  a  plain  statement 
to  the  Senate,  of  the  great  and  extraordinary 
exertions  of  this  distinguished  individual,  to 
build  up  this  college,  and,  when  it  is  considered 
that  he  has  done  so  much,  it  cannot  be  thought 
inexpedient  for  Congress  to  do  something.  The 
President  of  this  institution,  is  at  present  the 
Bishop  of  Ohio.  He  was,  formerly,  an  Epis- 
copal clergyman,  settled  as  a  preacher  in  the 
city  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  by  one  of  the 
most  respectable  and  wealthy  congregations  in 
that  portion  of  the  Union.  Had  he  been 
satisfied  with  a  competent  support  through 
life,  and  desirous  of  living  at  ease,  in  pleasant 
and  accomplished  society,  he  would  have 
remained  with  his  congregation.  But  his 
mind  was  of  a  higher  order ;  he  was  desirous 
of  becoming  more  extensively  useful  to  his 
fellow-citizens,  and  of  enlarging  the  sphere  of 
his  benevolent  exertions.  In  obedience  to 
these  high  and  honorable  feelings,  he  deter- 
mined upon  emigrating  to  the  western  country. 
He  left  his  situation  with  great  regret,  and 


similar  feelings  were  manifested  by  all  his 
friends  and  acquaintances  at  their  separation. 
It  is  about  ten  years  since  he  established  him- 
self in  Ohio.  His  professional  duties  required 
him,  for  several  successive  yeai's,  to  travel 
into  every  part  of  the  State,  and,  almost,  to 
every  county  within  the  limits  of  the  State. 
Here  he  collected  the  dispersed  and  scattered 
members  of  his  society,  and  organized  them 
into  churches.  It  was  a  work  of  great  labor, 
and  required  his  constant  and  unremitted  exer- 
tions. While  thus  engaged,  he  became  exten- 
sively acquainted  with  the  citizens  of  Ohio, 
and  of  the  situation  and  condition  of  the 
rising  generation.  He  saw,  with  deep  regret, 
the  great  deficiency  that  existed  in  the  means  of 
education ;  and  having  connected  his  destinies 
with  the  2>eople  of  the  AVest,  he  resolved  to 
exert  aU  his  energies  to  collect  funds  and 
establish  a  college  for  the  purpose  of  instruct- 
ing the  •youth  of  the  country.  It  was  a  task 
of  no  ordinary  character.  It  required  per- 
severance and  firmness  of  purpose,  which  but 
few  possess.  He  commenced  the  work  and 
has  triumphed. 

In  the  prosecution  of  his  object,  the  Presi- 
dent of  tliis  institution,  a  few  years  since, 
visited  England,  for  the  purpose  of  soliciting 
contributions  to  enable  him  to  build  his  college. 
He  had  been  there  but  a  short  time  before  a 
great  interest  was  excited  in  his  favor,  and 
many  of  the  most  distinaiuished  personages  of 
that  country  contributed  largely.  Lord  Ken- 
yon,  whose  name  the  college  bears,  took  an 
active  and  decided  part,  and  a  similar  feeling 
and  sentiment  were  created  in  others.  From 
those  generous  benefactors  of  learning  and 
science  he  received  thirty  thousand  dollars  in 
money,  books,  and  other  articles  necessary 
for  such  an  establishment.  These  funds,  so 
generously  contributed  beyond  the  Atlantic, 
laid  the  foundation  of  this  institution..  ISTor 
have  our  own  citizens  in  the  United  States, 
been  less  mindful  of  the  great  interests  of 
education.  More  than  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  have  been  subscribed  by  the  people 
of  this  country.  The  generous  and  the  patri- 
otic have  everywhere  lent  their  aid,  and  up- 
wards of  fifty-five  thousand  dollars  have 
already  been  realized.  This  money  has  been 
applied  to  the  purchase  of  land,  to  the  erection 
of  the  necessary  buildings,  and  placed  in  pro- 
ductive funds  for  the  support  of  Professorships. 
One  other  fact  ought  to  be  mentioned.  While 
the  gentleman  to  whom  reference  has  so  often 
been  had,  was  in  England,  many  persons  were 
desirous  of  making  him  some  presents — of 
conferring  upon  him  some  distinct  favors,  all  of 
which  he  declined  receiving,  lest  an  imputation 
might  rest  upon  him  that  his  object  in  visiting 
that  country  was  for  his  own  private  benefit, 
and  not  that  of  tho  institution.  He  requested 
that  all  those  presents,  intended  for  himself, 
might  be  given  to  the  cause  in  which  he  was 
engaged — they  reluctantly  yielded  to  his  re- 
quest, and  gave  them  the  direction  he  required. 
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Mr.  Parkis  said,  that,  in  the  reply  to  sugROS- 
tions  of  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina, 
he  would  state,  that  both  the  colleges  in 
Maine,  to  which  a  grant  is  proposed  by  the 
amendment,  are  chartered  institutions;  each 
being  under  the  control  of  a  Board  of  Trustees, 
perpetual  in  its  duration,  in  which  are  vested 
all  the  lands,  and  other  property,  belonging, 
or  ill  any  way  appertaining,  thereto.  They 
are  not  incorporated  as  sectarian  institutions, 
no  particular  religious  creed  being  required, 
by  charter  or  by  law,  as  a  necessary  qualifica- 
tion for  their  Presidents,  Professors,  or  other 
officers.  Gentlemen  of  different  religious  senti- 
ments constitute  their  Boards  of  Trustees,  and 
students  of  every  religious  denomination  are 
indiscriminately  admitted.  A  donation,  there- 
fore, granted  under  such  circumstances,  would 
not  enure  for  the  benefit  of  any  particular 
individual  or  religious  sect,  or  even  exclusively 
for  the  State,  but  for  all  who  may  hereafter 
have  occasion  to  resort  thither  for  the  benefit 
of  instruction.  The  intimation  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  that  the  amendment  has  been  offered 
for  the  purpose  of  embarrassing  the  progress 
of  the  bill,  is  most  assuredly  erroneous.  The 
Senate  could  find  another,  and  undoubtedly  a 
sufiicient  reason  for  the  proposition  to  amend. 
The  public  lands  have  become  a  fund,  upon 
which  all  who  are  seeking  for  grants,  either 
for  charitable,  benevolent,  or  local  purposes, 
seem  anxious  to  draw.  Applications  for  these 
lands,  for  such  objects,  have  been  increasing 
from  year  to  year,  until  now  the  proposition 
to  relinquish  the  whole,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
States  in  which  they  are  situated,  has  been 
distinctly  submitted,  and  elaborately  advocated. 
It  should  be  recollected,  that  the  public  lands 
are  the  common  property  of  the  nation,  pur- 
chased by  the  joint  funds,  or  conquered  by  the 
joint  efforts,  of  all  who  composed  the  Con- 
federacy at  the  time  of  their  acquisition.  It 
is  not  wonderful,  then,  that  members  from 
other  States,  which  have  derived  no  especial 
benefits  from  these  lands ;  for  whose  institu- 
tions or  improvements  not  an  acre  has  over 
been  applied,  should  ask  for  some  small,  incon- 
siderable grants,  for  similar  purposes  within 
their  own  States.  This  consideration,  Mr.  P. 
believed,  had  infiuenced  his  colleague  to  pro- 
pose the  amendment,  and  it  was  with  no  small 
degree  of  surprise,  that  he  perceived  the  oppo- 
sition to  that  amendment  arose  principally 
from  the  friends  of  the  bill.  Gentlemen  have 
compared  the  claims  of  Ohio  with  those  of 
Maine ;  and,  because,  on  the  division  of  Massa- 
chusetts, her  public  lands  were  equally  assigned 
to  the  two  portions  origif  ally  constituting  that 
State,  have  drawn  concftsions  unfavorable  to 
the  proposed  amendment.  What  bearing  that 
argument  can  have  upon  the  question,  is  not 
easily  perceived.  The  public  lands  of  Massa- 
chusetts were  the  common  property  of  her 
whole  population.  A  portion  of  that  popula- 
tion is  formed  into  a  separate  community,  and 
being  legally  and  equitably  entitled  thereto, 


receive  a  portion  of  the  public  funds,  equal 
to  its  proportion  of  population.  This  new 
community  has  also  a  common  interest  with 
all  the  other  States,  in  the  public  property  of 
the  Union.  And  can  this  interest  be  in 
any  degree  affected  by  the  arrangements  with 
Massachusetts?  Most  certainly  not.  As  well 
might  it  be  argued  that  no  part  of  the  public 
revenue  should  be  expended  in  Maine,  or 
munitions  of  war  be  deposited  therein  for  her 
defence,  because  a  portion  of  the  personal  prop- 
erty, including  ordnance  and  military  stores 
which  she  had  heretofore  owned  in  common 
with  another  State,  has  been  assigned  to  her 
in  severalty. 

If  the  Senator  from  Ohio  had  turned  his 
attention  to  another  view  of  this  case — if  he 
had  taken  into  consideration  other  facts  which 
seem  to  have  a  bearing  upon  the  question,  he 
might  well  have  come  to  a  different  conclusion. 
It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  especially  in  dis- 
cussing this  amendment,  that  one  thirty-sixth 
part  of  all  the  public  lands  in  the  State  of 
Ohio  have  already  been  granted  for  the  use  of 
schools  therein,  in  addition  to  what  has  been 
given  from  time  to  time,  for  the  endowment  of 
colleges  and  academies.  And  what  has  Maine 
ever  had  from  the  public  lands  or  public 
Treasury,  for  literary  purposes  ?  Kot  a  dollar. 
"While  large  grants  have  been  made  for  various 
purposes  to  other  States — for  opening  roads, 
constructing  canals,  educating  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  other  objects — the  moment  any 
effort  is  made  to  let  in  a  State,  which  has 
shared  nothing  from  this  fund,  what  ai-e  we 
told,  and  that,  too,  by  those  who  have  been 
large  participators  and  are  still  soliciting 
more  ?  Stand  aside,  your  claims  are  still  to  be 
deferred  as  of  inferior  merit.  It  is  urged,  as 
an  argument  in  favor  of  this  grant,  that  its 
effect  will  be  to  reduce  the  expense  of  edn- 
cation  in  the  West,  and  that  the  benefit  will 
accrue  to  those  of  that  region  who  cannot  now 
ovail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  a  public 
education,  for  want  of  the  necessary  means. 
The  same  reason  applies,  with  equal  force, 
in  favor  of  the  proposed  amendment,  and 
another  institution  in  Maine  founded  more  par- 
ticularly for  the  instruction  of  those  designed 
for  mechanical  and  agricultural  employments, 
might,  with  great  propriety,  have  been  in- 
cluded. It  is  no  less  important  in  the  East, 
than  in  the  West,  that  the  expense  of  educa- 
tion should  be  reduced ;  and  if  in  the  latter,  in 
consequence  of  a  milder  climate  or  more  pro- 
ductive soil,  the  expense  of  subsistence  is  less, 
it  certainly  takes  nothing  from  the  force  of  the 
argument  in  favor  of  the  former. 

Mr.  Ttlee  would  not  have  risen  but  for  the 
reference  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  IIaeeisom)  to  William  and  Mary  College, 
and  the  distinction  attempted  to  be  drawn  in 
favor  of  Kenyon  College,  to  the  prejudice  of 
similar  institutions  in  Virginia.  Extensive 
grants,  it  was  true,  had  been  made  to  William 
and  Mary,  by  the  King  of  England,  yet  it 
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rested  also  on  the  basis  of  private  donations. 
But  William  and  Mary  was  not  the  only  literary 
institution  in  that  State,  which  was  indebted 
to  private  donations.  The  College  of  Hamp- 
den Sidney,  which  had  been  for  many  years 
highly  prosperous,  had  been  reared  entirely 
from  the  subscriptions  of  individuals,  never 
having  received  as  he  believed  one  dollar  from 
the  exchequer  of  the  State.  The  same  remark 
was  equally  true  in  regard  to  Washington 
College ;  and,  as  to  the  University  of  Virginia, 
although  it  had  received  considerable  endow- 
ments at  the  hands  of  the  Legislature,  yet  it 
also  had  received  important  aid  from  the  contri- 
butions of  individuals.  If  the  right  existed  to 
make  grants  of  the  nature  contemplated  by  the 
bin,  he  could  not  admit  that  any  distinction 
existed,  either  in  principle  or  policy,  between  the 
case  of  Kenyon  College  and  those  which  he  had 
named.  If  any  one  State  in  the  Union  had 
stronger  claims  than  any  other  on  the  public 
lands,  surely  it  would  not  be  denied  that  Vir- 
ginia was  that  State.  She  had  surrendered  an 
extensive  empire,  out  of  which  had  been 
carved  important  States.  Those  States  might 
be  justly  considered  to  be  her  daughters,  for 
whose  benefit  she  had  surrendered  her  lands — 
whilst  she  had  placed  herself  somewhat  in  the 
situation  of  King  Lear.  But  he  did  not  ask 
an  appropriation  of  a  portion  of  the  public 
lands  to  the  colleges  of  Virginia.  He  did  not 
believe  that  Congress  had  any  right  to  make 
such  appropriation  either  to  them  or  to  auy 
other  literary  institution.  On  the  contrary,  he 
protested  against  the  passage  of  the  biU  under 
consideration,  because  he  believed  there  was  a 
total  absence  of  such  power  in  Congress. 

It  might  be  considered  that  the  proposition 
before  the  Senate  was  of  little  consequence. 
He  did  not  think  so.  Immensely  important 
consequences  often  flowed  from  apparently 
trifling  causes.  The  proposition  made  by  Mr. 
Madison,  when  he  was  a  Member  of  Congress, 
to  cause  a  survey  to  be  made  of  a  post  road 
from  Maine  to  Georgia ;  a  proposition  which, 
at  the  time,  scarcely  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  public;  had  been  made  the  basis  of  the 
system  of  roads  and  canals.  All  the  advocates 
of  that  system  planted  themselves  upon  that 
precedent  with  an  air  of  triumph.  The  sym- 
pathies of  Congress  had  been  appealed  to  on 
behalf  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  land  had 
been  given.  That  was  already  quoted  as 
a  precedent  justifying  the  passage  of  this 
bill.  He  thought  that,  if  the  present  bill 
passed,  the  Government  might  fairly  be  con- 
sidered as  having  acted  upon  a  new  doctrine 
pregnant  with  consequences  the  most  fatal  in 
their  character  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  States. 
If  Congress  had  the  right  to  endow  a  college, 
it  had  an  equal  right  to  establish  primary- 
schools  of  instruction ;  and  a  system  reared 
upon  this  principle  would  address  itself  as 
strongly  to  the  interests  of  the  States,  as  any 
other  which  had  been  acted  upon.  Nor  were 
his  fears  upon  this  subject  wholly  imaginary. 


The  President,  in  his  first  message,  had  thought 
proper  to  recommend  the  establishment  of  a 
National  University;  and,  acting  upon  the 
principle  in  extenso,  a  proposition,  he  believed, 
had  been  made  in  the  House  of  Kepresentatives 
shortly  thereafter  to  establish  primary  schools 
throughout  the  Union.  Were  gentlemen  pre- 
pared to  set  a  precedent  which  would  be 
carried  to  such  conclusions?'  He  wanted  to 
know  of  what  value  the  State  Governments 
cofild  be  if  this  Government  took  into  its  hands 
the  supervision  of  the  highways  and  the  educa- 
tion of  her  children  ? 

Mr.  Benton  objected  to  clogging  the  bill 
with  a  new  provision  at  that  stage,  after  it  had 
undergone  all  the  ordinary  forms,  and  had 
been  discussed  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and 
was  ripe  for  final  decision.  He  objected,  also, 
to  running  parallels  between  the  claims  of  dif- 
ferent States,  and  striking  a  balance  which  was 
to  be  liquidated  by  legislative  acts.  He  con- 
ceived that  every  bill  ought  to  depend  upon  its 
own  merits,  and  not  upon  its  associations,  and 
that  the  one  in  question  (for  the  benefit  of  the 
Kenyon  College)  ought  to  be  left  to  run  its 
course,  free  from  the  companionship  of  the 
way  passengers  which  might  attempt  to  join 
company  with  it.  This  bill  was  for  an  object, 
specific,  notorious,  and  recommended  by  the 
favorable  request  of  the  Legislature  of  Ohio. 
A  legislative  request  from  a  sovereign  State 
ought,  at  least,  to  stand  for  something.  The 
new  States,  he  admitted,  appeared,  almost  too 
frequently  for  their  own  dignity,  at  the  bar  of 
Congress,  in  the  character  of  petitioners ;  but 
this  case  was  not  subject  to  that  remark.  It 
was  an  application  in  behalf  of  a  literary  insti- 
tution, which  had  made  its  way,  from  small  be- 
ginnings, to  a  point  of  eminent  usefulness,  and 
that  chiefly  by  the  great  exertions  of  a  single 
individual,  the  pious  and  learned  prelate,  Bish- 
op Chase.  The  fact  that  the  institution  had 
been  able  to  command  so  high  a  testimonial  of 
regard  from  the  Legislature  of  the  State  in 
which  it  was  placed,  would  be  conclusive  that 
it  merited  the  friendly  consideration  of  Con- 
gress. The  amount  of  aid  asked  was  not  con- 
siderable, whether  we  regarded  the  ability  of 
the  donor,  or  the  meritorious  nature  of  the  do- 
nation. The  United  States  had  more  land  than 
she  could  sell  for  any  terms,  even  the  lowest. 
The  township  requested  would  make  no  dimi- 
nution which  could  be  felt  or  known.  The 
benefit  of  it  would  accrue  to  future  as  well  as 
to  existing  generations,  to  the  people  of  any 
part  of  the  Union  as  well  as  Ohio.  Students 
may  go  there  from  any  State,  and  receive  the 
benefits  of  education  on  terms  of  unexampled 
moderation.  If  the  new  States,  and  Ohio 
among  others,  were  the  owners  of  all  the  va- 
cant soil  within  their  limits,  it  might  be  proper 
for  them  to  sustain  their  institutions  upon  their 
own  resources ;  but  as  the  fact  was,  all  the  va- 
cant soil  belonging  to  the  Federal  Government, 
paying  no  taxes,  bearing  no  share  of  the  pub- 
lic burthens,  there  was  certainly  a  moral  obli- 
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gation  on  this  great  landlord,  an  absentee  in 
tho  -worst  sense  of  the  word,  to  contribute  to 
the  advancement  of  their  public  object,  wheth- 
er for  the  improvement  of  the  mind  or  the 
country,  or  otherwise.  lie  know  it  might  be 
said  that  the  United  States  had  made  an  appro- 
priation of  land  for  schools ;  but  ho  cfmsidered 
all  snoh  appropriations  greatly  overbalanced  in 
this  case,  by  the  fifteen  millions  of  dollars 
which  Ohio  had  paid  for  public  lands,  by  tho 
taxes  which  she  had  lost,  and  by  tho  increased 
Yaluo  which  the  industry  and  capital  of  her 
citizens  had  cast  upon  the  public  lands.  Mr. 
B.  concluded  with  saying,  that  he  need  not 
descant  upon  the  value  of  education  in  a  free 
country.  lie  would  barely  say,  that  tho  pres- 
ervation of  our  republican  institutions  must 
depend  as  much  upon  the  intelligence  as  upon 
the  virtue  of  its  citizens. 

Mr.  MoLanb  was  desirous  of  so  modifying 
the  bill,  as  to  make  it  more  comprehensive,  so 
that,  if  it  w-ero  proper  to  pass  it  at  all,  it  might 
embrace  other  objects  than  the  particular  insti- 
tution provided  lor.  lie  was  unwilling  that 
the  bill  should  proceed  In  its  present  shape.  It 
involved  a  subject  of  great  magnitude,  and  pro- 
posed going  further  tlian  we  had  ever  gone  be- 
fore. Hitherto  we  had  confined  our  donations 
of  public  lands  to  institutions  for  the  education 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  To  be  sure,  these  were 
institutions  of  a  peculiar  character,  as  well  as  it 
regarded  the  mod©  of  instruction,  as  the  unfor- 
tunate objects  of  their  care ;  and  on  these  ac- 
counts stood  in  need  of  aid,  which  might  not 
be  had  from  individual  resources.  On  this 
ground  he  had  hitherto  stood,  but  this  bill  pro- 
posed to  travel  beyond  that,  and  appropriate 
the  public  lands  for  the  founding  and  endow- 
ment of  an  ordinary  college.  He  did  not  know 
that  he  should  be  opposed  to  such  appropria- 
tions, if  the  policy  could  be  extended  to  all  the 
States,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  promote  the 
objects  of  education  in  each.  He  was  unwill- 
ing to  confine  the  favor  to  a  single  institution, 
in  a  particular  State,  without  a  prospect  of  ex- 
tending its  advantages  to  others.  The  whole 
subject  was  one  of  great  importance,  and  he 
thought  it  incumbent  on  us  to  weigh  it  well 
before  we  acted  definitively  in  any  particular 
case.  He  thought  wo  could  not  make  this 
grant  to  Ohio,  and  refuse  it  to  other  States. 
The  land  was  alike  the  property  of  the  whole 
Union,  though  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Haeeison)  seemed  to  consider  it  tho  exclusive 
property  of  the  new  States.  It  had  been  ac- 
quired by  the  common  funds,  and  for  the  com- 
mon benefit  of  tho  whole,  and  if  it  were  now 
to  bo  given  for  the  purposes  of  education,  there 
was  no  reason  why  all  the  parts  should  not 
share  equally.  He  saw  nothing  in  this  partic- 
ular institution  which  entitled  it  to  peculiar 
favor ;  ho  thought,  too,  when  this  policy  was 
adopted,  that  it  would  bo  proper  to  give  to 
such  State  its  proper  proportion  of  the  land,  to 
be  applied  as  in  its  own  judgment  might  be 
proper  to  the  several  institutions  within  its 


limits.  Mr.  McL.  would,  therefore,  move  to 
recommit  the  bill  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Lands,  with  instructions  to  inquire  into  the  ex- 
pediency of  making  donations  of  land  to  each 
of  tho  States,  for  the  support  of  colleges  within 
those  States. 

Mr.  Baeton  opposed  the  bill.  The  State  of 
Ohio,  in  his  opinion,  had  no  special  claim  to 
this  donation ;  and  that  State  had  already  re- 
ceived its  full  share  of  land  for  the  purposes  of 
education.  He  thought,  if  the  lands  were  to 
be  applied  in  this  way,  they  ought  to  be  ap- 
plied equally  to  all  the  States  in  the  Union. 
There  were  a  hundred  institutions  in  the  coun- 
try with  equal  claims  upon  Congress. 

Mr.  Hatxe  said  that  this  bill  had  been  con- 
sidered, by  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  as  making 
an  appeal  to  the  good  feelings  of  the  Senate — 
and  another  gentleman  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
say,  that,  to  vote  for  it,  would  only  be  an  act 
of  proper  courtesy  to  those  at  whose  instance 
it  had  been  introduced.  Such  is  the  guise,  Mr. 
President,  under  ■which  a  measure  is  ushered 
into  this  House  which  involves  one  of  the  most 
Important  principles  that  could  possibly  be  sub- 
mitted to  our  consideration ;  and  which,  should 
it  be  sanctioned,  will  establish  a  precedent,  that 
cannot  bo  followed  up  to  its  legitimate  conse- 
quences, without  undermining  the  veiy  foun- 
dations of  the  Federal  Government.  Sir,  in 
matters  of  mere  courtesy  and  good  feeling,  I 
should  bo  disposed  to  go  as  far  as  any  gentle- 
man here ;  and  towards  the  new  States,  I  have 
never  cherished  any  sentiments  but  those  of 
kindness.  But,  when  it  is  proposed  to  extend 
the  jurisdiction  of  this  Government  to  the  sub- 
ject of  education,  within  the  limits  of  the  sev- 
eral States — when  we  are  called  upon  to  stretch 
the  constitution,  so  as  to  embrace  that  large 
class  of  subjects  which  appertain  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  moral  and  intellectual  condi- 
tion of  tho  people  within  those  States — are  we 
to  be  told  that  the  decision  of  a  question  of 
such  immense  magnitude  depends  entirely  upon 
the  courtesy  and  good  feeling  of  this  House? 
Gentlemen  insist  that  we  must  confine  our  in- 
quiries strictly  to  this  bill,  which  merely  pro- 
poses to  grant  a  township  of  land  to  a  college 
in  Ohio.  But  why  do  so,  sir  ?  Is  it  because 
gentlemen  are  unwilling  to  have  exposed  to 
open  view  the  magnitude  of  the  question  in- 
volved in  it?  Is  it  because  they  apprehend 
that  tho  grant  of  a  single  township  to  Ohio 
will  be  considered  a  small  matter,  while  a  simi- 
lar provision  for  every  State  in  tho  Union 
would  excite  the  vigilance,  and  alarm  the  fears, 
of  those  who  look  with  distrust  on  all  exten- 
sions of  the  powers  of  tho  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  especially  over  subjects  which  pecu- 
liarly belong  to  tho  individual  States?  But, 
sir,  can  any  gentleman  wink  so  hard  as  not  to 
see  that  this  bill  does,  in  truth,  involve  the 
question,  whether  the  Federal  Government 
shall  take  the  subject  of  education  into  its  own 
hands,  and  appropriate  the  national  funds  to 
that  object  ?    I  put  it  to  tho  candor  of  the  Sen- 
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ators  of  Ohio  to  say,  if  this  bill  should  pass, 
will  they— can  they — ^refuse  a  similar  grant  to 
Missouri  or  Kentucky,  or  to  any  of  the  new 
States  ?     And  when  education  shall  be  amply 
provided  for,  by  grants  of  the  public  property 
in  all  of  the  new  States,  will  they  refuse  simi- 
lar grants  to  "  the  good  Old  Thirteen  ?  "     Can 
they  refuse  it  to  Virginia,  who  generously  and 
magnanimously  surrendered,  without  price,  the 
very  domain  out  of  which  this  grant  is  to  be 
made,  and  who  surrendered  it,  too,  on  the  ex- 
press condition  that  it  should  be  applied  to  the 
equal  benefit  of  all  the  States  ?     Grant  it  to 
Virginia,  and  surely  it  cannot  be  denied  to  any 
other  State  in  the  Union.     Will  either  of  the 
Senators  from  Ohio  now  rise  in  his  place  and 
tell  us,   that  he   will  vote   against  any  such 
proposition?     I  know  they  will  not.     Such  a 
declaration  would  be  the  death-warrant  of  this 
bill.     Then,  Mr.  President,  I  am  justified  in 
assuming,  (what  is  in  truth  beyond  a  question,) 
that  the  passage  of  this  bill  must,  of  necessity, 
eventually  lead  to  the  grant  of  at  least  25,000 
acres  of  the  public  lands  to  every  State  in  the 
Union,  for  the  purposes  of  education.      The 
question  is  therefore  now  fairly  brought  up, 
whether  it  is  constitutional  and  expedient  for 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  take 
this  subject  under  their  care.     I  am  in  favor 
of  the  motion  made  by  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware,   (Mr.   MoLane,)   to  recommit  the  bill, 
with  instructions  to  inquire  into  the  expediency 
of  making  a  similar  grant  to  every  State  in  the 
Union,  because  it  looks  the  subject  fairly  in  the 
face,  and  presents  the  true  question,  which  we 
are  now  called  upon  to  decide ;  and  because,  if 
we  are  to  make  a  grant  to  any  one  State,  I  am 
clearly  in  favor  of  making  similar  grants  to  all. 
But,  sir,  I  have  no  hesitation  whatever,  in 
entering,  at  this  stage  of  the  business,  my  pro- 
test against  the  extension  of  the  jurisdiction, 
and  the  appropriation  of  the  funds  of  the  Fed- 
eral   Government,   to   purposes   of   education 
within  the  several  States.     I  know  that  all 
measures  for  the  promotion  of  benevolent  ob- 
jects find  an  advocate  in  the  bosoms  of  most  men, 
and  that  the  idea  that  the  national  funds  should 
be  appropriated  to  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  the  people,  (whether  by  cutting 
roads  and  canals,  enlarging  the  boundaries  of 
science,  or  cultivating  the  minds  and  morals  of 
the  community,)  is  one  very  apt  to  be  cherished 
by  all  those  benevolent  persons,  who,  when  a 
good  end  is  to  be  accomplished,  never  trouble 
themselves  with  an  examination  into  the  evils 
which  may  grow  out  of  the  measures  adopted 
for  its  accomplishment.    To  such  men,  the  bare 
suggestion  that  the  constitution  opposes  a  bar 
to  the  prosecution  of  any  just  or  benevolent 
scheme,  is  regarded  as  a  profanation  of  the  sa- 
cred character  of  that  instrument.     But,  sir, 
we,  who,  though  charged  with  the  duty  "  of 
seeing   that  the   Kepublic   sustains  no   detri- 
ment," find  ourselves  restrained  within  the  lim- 
its of  a  strictly  delegated  authority ;  who  per- 
ceive, and  feel,  and  are  compelled  to  acknowl- 
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edge,  that  the  liberties  of  this  country  can  only 
be  preserved  by  a  strict  adherence  to  the  con- 
stitution ;  we,  who  know  that,  to  extend  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Government  over 
matters  clearly  reserved  to  the  States,   will 
finally  overthrow  this  beautiful  fabric  of  Gov- 
ernment,  which  now  stands  the    admiration 
of  the  world ;  we,  sir,  in  the  exercise  of  our 
high  and  sacred  trust,  cannot  be  influenced  by 
any  consideration  but  the  preservation  of  the 
liberties  entrusted  to  our  care.     It  is  our  duty, 
sir,  to  exert  a  vigilant  control  over  every  de- 
partment of  this  Government,  and  to  resist 
every  temptation  to  overleap  the  bounds  of 
our  authority.     Sir,  I  am  not  more  firmly  con- 
vinced of  the  unparalleled  excellence  of  our 
institutions,  than  that  they  must  be  of  short 
duration,  if  this  Government  shall  long  con- 
tinue   to  exercise   jui-isdiction    over    matters 
which  belong  to  the  States.     By  the  very  form 
and  structure  of  our  Government,  the  jurisdic- 
tion over  all  matters  of  a  domestic  or  local 
nature  is  reserved  exclusively  to  the  States. 
To  the  Federal  Government  belong  those  pow- 
ers which  concern,  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
country — such  as  the  question  of  peace  and 
war,  our  commercial  relations,  and  others  of  a 
similar  character.    While  this  great  division  is 
strictly  adhered  to,  and  good  faith  is  observed 
on  both  sides,  harmony  will  exist — but,  when 
the  Federal  Government  shall  undertake,  with 
its  patronage,  its  influence,  and  its  revenue,  to 
invade  the  States — to  interfere  with,  to  regu- 
late, and  to  control,  their  domestic  concerns — 
then  will  begin  that  mighty  struggle,  the  issue 
of  which  will  decide  whether  this  shall  become 
a   great  consolidated    Government,    (with  all 
power  centred  here,)  or  continue  a  Confeder- 
acy of  free  and  independent  States.    It  will  be 
a  struggle  between  liberty  and  despotism :  for, 
surely,  no  man  can  be  so  infatuated  as  not  to 
perceive  that  the  destruction  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  States  must  inevitably  lead  to  despotism 
here.     But,  sir,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter 
into  the  discussion  of  the  constitutional  ques- 
tions involved  in  this  bill.      My  purpose  is 
merely  to  rouse  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  importance  of  this  question — to  put  them 
on  their  guard  against  sufiering  what  I  must 
consider  as  an  alarming  extension  of  the  pow- 
ers of  the  Federal  Government,  to  creep  into 
our  legislation,  in  the  humble  and  imposing 
garb  of  a  charitable  donation  to  a  literary  in- 
stitution.     Sir,  this  Government  has  already 
gone  too  far  in  assuming  jurisdiction  over  sub- 
jects which  either  do  not  belong  to  them  at  all, 
or  which  they  could  only  exercise  under  lim- 
itations which  have  been  wholly  disregarded. 
Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  powers  which 
Congress  have  already  assumed,  as  well  as  the 
extent  of  that  which  we  are  now  called  upon 
to  exert.     The  Federal  Government  has  taken 
under  its  charge  the  whole  subject  of  internal 
improvements  within  the  several  States,- with- 
out restriction  or  limitation.     We  are  now  sur- 
veying the  country,  from  Maine  to  Georgia, 
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and  from  the  Atlantic  to  tlie  Mississippi,  nay, 
beyond  the  Mississippi,  to  the  very  frontiers  of 
Mexico,  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  a 
magnificent  system  of  internal  improvement. 
We  have  already  appropriated  millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  millions  of  acres  of  land,  to  these  ob- 
jects, and  have  already  actually  surveyed  the 
routes  of  roads  and  canals,  which  it  would  take 
the  whole  revenue  of  the  country,  for  twenty 
years,  to  construct,  and  yet  the  surveys  are  not 
completed.  Eoads  and  canals  for  military  and 
commercial  purposes,  and  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  mail,  have  been  laid  out  in  every 
direction.  But  these,  we  are  told,  are  all  na- 
tional. Sir,  I  should  really  be  glad  to  know 
what  gentlemen  mean  by  a  national  road  or 
canal.  If  those  only  are  national,  in  which 
every  State  has  an  interest,  then,  certainly, 
very  few  of  that  description  have  yet  been  sur- 
veyed ;  and  if  all  are  national  in  which  any 
portion  of  the  people  have  any  interest,  then 
all  are  of  this  character.  In  the  latitude  as- 
sumed on  this  subject,  it  is  certain  that  the 
power  of  the  Federal  Government  is  limited 
only  by  its  will,  and  may  be  exerted  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  whole  resources  of  the  country ; 
and  it  will,  I  fear,  be  found,  in  its  exercise,  to 
be  a  power  not  to  unite,  hut  "  to  divide  the 
States,  by  roads  and  canals."  Having  assumed 
to  yourselves  unlimited  jurisdiction  over  inter- 
nal improvements,  your  next  step  was  to  take 
under  your  care  the  subject  of  charities. 
Townships  of  land  have  been  granted  to  Ken- 
tucky, Connecticut,  and  other  States,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  This  has  been 
done,  because  these  unhappy  persons  were  un- 
fortunate. But  are  not  lunatics  equally  unfor- 
tuate  ?  Is  there  a  form  of  human  misery  bet- 
ter calculated  to  excite  all  the  sympathies  of 
our  nature,  than  a  family  of  helpless  children, 
left  in  a  state  of  orphanage,  without  the  means 
of  support  ?  Are  the  aged  and  the  sick,  and 
the  destitute  of  every  class  and  condition,  to 
be  excluded  from  your  bounty,  if  misfortune 
alone  is  to  be  the  ground  of  your  interference  ? 
Sir,  it  is  clear  that,  on  the  same  principle  on 
which  you  have  undertaken  to  provide,  out  of 
the  national  funds,  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  you 
may  take  all  the  charities  of  the  country  into 
your  own  hands,  and  build  up  a  system  of  na- 
tional poor  laws  as  oppressive  as  that  of  Great 
Britain.  But  now  we  are  called  upon  to  take 
another  most  important  step.  We  are  to  make 
a  grant  to  private  persons,  to  enable  them  to 
establish  a  college.  It  is  not  a  grant  to  the 
State  of  Ohio,  but  to  a  corporation,  consisting 
only  of  a  few  private  individuals.  A  great 
deal  has  been  said  of  the  benevolent  character 
and  distinguished  talents  of  the  right  reverend 
gentleman  who  is  at  the  head  of  Kenyon  Col- 
lege ;  and  the  excellence  of  the  system  adopted 
at  that  institution  has  been  highly  eulogized. 
Sir,  I  accede  to  all  that  has  been  said  on  these 
points.  But,  if  you  make  a  grant  to  one  col- 
lege in  Ohio,  will  you  not  bo  called  upon,  and 
can  you  refuse,  to  make  it  to  others?    And 


when  you  have  passed  through  all  the  respec- 
table colleges  in  the  United  States,  must  you 
not  take  up  the  common  schools,  and  provide 
also  for  them  ?  In  short,  at  what  point  are  you 
to  stop  ?  It  is  to  my  mind  perfectly  clear,  that, 
If  you  pass  this  bill,  you  may,  on  the  same 
principle,  be  called  upon  to  provide  for  all  the 
literary  and  scientific  institutions  in  the  Union. 
Sir,  if  the  subject-matter  is  fairly  within  your 
jurisdiction,  it  will  be  better  to  adopt  a  grand 
system,  at  once,  for  the  advancement  of  edu- 
cation in  every  State  of  the  Union.  My  objec- 
tion rests  on  the  ground  of  your  having,  under 
the  constitution,  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the 
subject. 

Mr.  Macon  said  that  it  was  of  little  conse- 
quence whether  the  bill  passed  with  or  without 
the  amendment.  Either  way,  it  would  demon- 
strate that,  whenever  a  door  was  once  opened, 
they  never  shut  it.  It  began  with  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  it  is  going  on,  so  that,  before  long, 
it  will  embrace  every  thing.  I  don't  like  to 
hear  members  talk  about  the  constitution,  said 
Mr.  M.  It  is  useless.  I  have  taken  my  leave 
of  it  some  years  ago.  This  donation  is  for  a 
college  established  by  a  meritorious  individual. 
But,  if  we  look  to  the  merits  of  individuals, 
where  shall  we  stop  ?  Is  this  the  only  estab- 
lishment in  the  United  States  which  merits 
assistance?  Tale  College  has  always  been 
highly  spoken  of,  and  that  has  as  good  a  claim 
as  this.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  a  State 
institution,  or  whether  the  States  manage  these 
establishments  in  the  North  and  West — but,  in 
the  South,  the  State  puts  them  up  and  supplies 
the  funds.  If  you  begin  with  this  institution, 
where  will  you  end  ?  Do  yon  not  believ^  that 
it  will  open  a  door  for  the  entrance,  with  a 
petition,  of  every  State  in  the  Union  ?  It  will 
bring  the  States  to  Congress,  where  they  never 
ought  to  come.  These  things  appear  small  in 
the  beginning,  but  they  grow  in  consequence 
as  they  go  Dp.  As  to  the  desire  for  education, 
it  is  universal ;  there  is  not  a  man  in  the 
United  States  who  has  as  much  knowledge  as 
he  covets.  The  argument  that  education  is  a 
blessing,  has  never  been  denied.  But  was  it  to 
be  managed  by  Congress  ?  As  they  went  on  to 
increase  the  powers  of  the  National  Legisla- 
ture, they  made  it  more  unwieldy,  and  in- 
creased the  friction  of  the  machinery.  All  the 
States  would  ask  for  assistance,  if  it  was  given 
to  one.  There  was  formerly  a  college  iu  Maiy- 
land,  and  it  was  burnt  down,  and  all  the  prop- 
erty was  destroyed,  but  the  land ;  and  they 
had  never  been  able  to  put  it  tip  again ;  but  it 
remains  as  it  was.  Whether  this  was  to  be  a 
sectarian  college  or  not,  he  did  not  know  ;  but 
he  was  against  the  donation,  on  all  considera- 
tions, as  setting  a  bad  example. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  decided  in  the 
negative. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading ;  and  on  the  31st  of  March,  it 
was  read  a  third  time,  passed,  and  sent  to  the 
House  of  Representatives. 
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'      Monday,  March  31. 
French  Colonial  Trade. 

The  bill  to  reg^ulate  intercourse  with  the 
islands  of  Martinique  and  Guadaloupe,  was 
read  a  second  time. 

_Mr.  Woodbury  said  it  was  unnecessary  for 
him,  at  this  time,  to  oflfer  any  thing  beyond  a 
brief  explanation  of  the  origin  and  operation 
of  this  bill.  It  will  be  recollected,  said  he, 
that,  in  1825,  the  British  Government,  by  an 
Order  in  Council,  opened  many  of  their  ports 
in  their  "West  India  colonies  to  all  the  world,  on 
certain  specified  terms.  Those  terms  it  is  not 
important  to  enumerate,  except  that  the  meas- 
ure was  required  to  be  met  by  other  nations, 
within  a  particular  time,  by  commercial  regu- 
lations of  a  liberal  and  reciprocal  character. 
The  history  of  the  attempt  by  this  Senate  to 
reciprocate  the  measure,  is  fresh  in  the  remem- 
brance of  all,  and  the  consequences  as  well  as 
the  causes  of  the  failure  of  that  attempt  need 
not  now  be  repeated.  But  the  French  Gov- 
ernment early  seized  upon  the  opportunity 
offered  by  the  British  order,  to  extend  the 
commerce  of  her  dependencies,  and  met  it  by 
the  French  ordinance  of  February,  1826.  That 
ordinance  has  recently  been  placed  on  the  tables 
of  all  the  members  of  this  House ;  and  its  pro- 
visions, equalizing  the  duties  on  tonnage  to 
vessels  of  all  nations  that  enter  Guadeloupe 
and  Martinique,  and  imposing  a  very  low  tariff 
on  many  important  articles  of  export  from 
this  country  to  those  islands,  are  now  familiar 
to  all. 

The  present  bill  is  intended  to  reciprocate,  in 
a  friendly  spirit,  the  provisions  of  the  ordi- 
nance. Mr.  W.  said  he  could  conceive  of  no 
■  objection  to  its  passage,  unless  gentlemen 
should  apprehend  that  some  important  cause, 
during  the  last  two  years,  has  prevented  any 
steps  being  taken  to  meet  the  ordinance,  which 
ought  still  to  prevent  any ;  or  that  the  bill  goes 
farther  in  its  indulgences  than  the  ordinance. 

As  to  the  first  supposed  objection,  Mr.  W. 
remarked,  that  he  held  in  his  hand  a  communi- 
cation from  the  Department  of  State,  in  an- 
swer to  inquiries  by  the  committee,  and  which 
would  be  read,  if  any  member  desired  it,  as- 
signing certain  reasons  for  the  delay.  It  ap- 
peared by  this  communication  that  the  ordi- 
nance was  presented  to  this  Government,  by 
the  resident  French  Minister,  as  early  as  June, 
1826.  It  is  stated  that  no  special  demand  was 
then  made,  as  to  what  should  be  done  in  rela- 
tion to  it;  that  the  President  doubted  his 
power  to  meet  it  by  proclamation  under  our 
statute  of  January,  1824,  concerning  the  re- 
moval of  discriminating  duties ;  that  its  publi- 
cation was  noticed  in  some  American  news- 
paper, by  the  State  Department,  soon  after  it 
was  received,  though,  Mr.  "W.  said,  it  had  not 
been  his  fortune  to  see  it  republished  in  any  of 
the  Northern  commercial  papers,  or  in  those 
printed  at  the  seat  of  Government ;  and  that 
nothing  since  had  been  done,  or  had  publicly 


transpired,  concerning  the  ordinance,  tUl,  on  a 
resolution  of  the  vigilant  Senator  from  Mary- 
land, it  was  communicated  to  this  body.  All 
know,  that,  after  having  been  thus  communi- 
cated, it  had  been  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  and  they  seeing  no  reason  why 
the  ordinance  should  not  be  promptly  met,  by 
a  grant  of  similar  privileges  to  the  commerce 
of  those  islands,  had  reported  the  present  bill. 

The  committee  deemed  it  necessary  to  act 
sp*dily,  as  the  long  delay  to  reciprocate  the 
measure  had  given  rise  to  a  report  which,  he 
trusted,  would  not  be  verified,  that  the  privi- 
leges, so  far  as  regards  American  vessels,  had 
been,  or  were  about  to  be,  withdrawn.  They 
deemed  the  trade  also  of  sufficient  importance 
to  this  country  to  require  early  and  sedulous 
attention  from  the  constituted  authorities,  in  its 
preservation  and  improvement. 

Mr.  SiLSBEE  said  that  the  bill  under  consider- 
ation received  his  approbation  in  committee, 
and  would  receive  the  support  of  his  vote  in 
the  Senate.  He  considered  the  ordinance  of 
France  as  a  measure  adopted  by  that  Govern- 
ment with  a  view  to  its  own  interest,  and 
without  reference  to  the  accommodation  of 
other  powers.  The  decree  itself  shows  this, 
by  the  omission  in  it  of  such  provisions  as  are 
found  in  the  acts  of  our  own,  and  every  other 
Government,  which  are  contemplated  to  be 
met  by,  or  to  depend  on,  the  acts  of  another 
party.  It  is  a  temporary  act,  said  Mr.  S.,  re- 
vokable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment, and  must  have  been  so  considered  by 
this  Government,  to  whom  it  was  not  then 
even  suggested  that  a  corresponding  act  on  our 
part  was  required  or  expected.  The  supposi- 
tion that  a  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  this 
decree  had  been  kept  a  secret  in  the  Depart- 
ment of.  State,  Mr.  S.  said,  was  erroneous. 
Although  he  had  not  heard  of  this  decree  him- 
self, until  since  the  commencement  of  the  pres- 
ent session  of  Congress,  and,  under  an  appre- 
hension that  its  existence  might  not  be  generally 
known,  he  had  forwarded  several  copies  of  it 
to  commercial  sections  of  the  country,  yet  he 
did  not  do  this  with  any  expectation  of  giving 
information  to  those  who  are  usually  engaged 
in  trade  to  those  islands,  as  he  could  not  believe 
them  to  have  been  so  long  ignorant  of  it ;  for 
these  voyages  are  made  every  few  months,  and, 
if  the  rates  of  duties,  or  privileges  of  trade, 
were  essentially  altered  by  this  decree,  no  mas- 
ter or  owner  of  a  vessel,  which  had  been  at 
those  islands  since  it  took  effect,  could  be  so 
regardless  of  their  interest  as  not  to  have  a  full 
knowledge  of  it.  Mr.  S.  said  that,  very  soon 
after  hearing  of  this  decree,  he  found  that  it 
had  been  published  in  several  newspapers ;  one 
of  which  publications  he  had  seen  in  a  Balti- 
more paper  (he  believed  it  was  the  Commercial 
and  Daily  Advertiser)  of  the  26th  of  June, 
1826,  extracted  from  the  Norfolk  Beacon  of  the 
24th  June,  which  publication  was  made  over 
the  name  of  the  French  Consul,  and  gave  all 
the  particulars  of  the  decree.    The  date  of  this 
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publication,  Mr.  S.  believed,  was  the  very  day 
on  which  it  was  received  by  our  Government ; 
so  that  they  could  have  given  no  more  pub- 
licity to  it  than  they  must  have  seen  had 
already  been  done  by  an  oflBcer  of  the  French 
Government. 

Mr.  S.  said  he  knew  it  was  the  practice  of 
the  Government  to  publish  our  own  laws,  or 
those  of  a  leading  character ;  but  he  did  not 
know  whether  it  was,  or  was  not,  their  prac- 
tice to  publish  those  of  foreign  Governments ; 
he  had,  however,  understood  that  such  was  not 
their  practice ;  at  any  rate,  it  could  not  have 
been  necessary  in  this  case,  seeing  that  it  had 
already  been  done  by  an  officer  of  the  Govern- 
ment from  which  the  act  had  emanated.  Mr. 
S.  said  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  had 
misapprehended  the  amount  of  duty  on  rice. 
In  stating  it  to  be  7  per  cent.  Ho  would  find 
it  to  be  7  francs  per  100  kilogrammes,  which  is 
equal  to  65|  cents  per  hundred  weight,  or 
about  20  to  26  per  cent,  on  its  prime  cost ;  but, 
whatever  may  be  the  rates  of  duties,  they  are 
to  be  the  same  on  importations  in  our  vessels, 
as  in  those  of  France,  which  should  satisfy  us 
on  this  point.  [Mr.  S.  here  enumerated  the 
kind  and  amount  of  the  several  articles  export- 
ed to  these  colonies  the  last  year,  giving  an 
aggregate  amount  of  900,000  dollars.]  Mr.  S. 
suggested  to  the  Senate  (without  offering  any 
amendment)  that  the  proviso  of  the  bill  did 
not  authorize  the  President  to  annul  it,  while 
any  one  of  the  privileges  granted  by  the  decree 
existed,  or  while  any  one  of  the  articles  enu- 
merated in  it,  were  admitted  into  the  French 
islands. 

Mr.  WooDBTiET  remarked  that  he  had  inad- 
vertently stated  the  duty  on  rice  at  7  per  cent. 
At  7  francs  the  hundred  kilogrammes,  it  would 
amount  to  from  18  to  20  per  cent.        , 

Mr.  Beanch  rejoined,  that,  with  the  highest 
respect  for  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
(Mr.  SiLSBEE,)  he  very  much  questioned  wheth- 
er the  Senator  himself  was  satisfied  with  the 
reasons  assigned  for  the  suppression  of  this 
truly  important  information.  For  he  now  con- 
siders it  to  be  our  duty  to  pass  the  bill  on  your 
table,  and  thus  place  the  trade  of  the  two  coun- 
tries on  the  basis  of  equality.  Had  the  gentle- 
man been  in  possession  of  this  information  at 
the  last  session,  would  he  not  have  considered 
it  to  have  been  his  duty  to  have  advocated  the 
passage  of  a  similar  law  then  ?  Most  assuredly  he 
would ;  for  all  must  admit  that,  if  it  is  right 
and  necessary  to  legislate  now,  it  was  equally 
so  then.  "Why,  then,  has  this  ordinance,  this 
new  tariff,  of  duties  on  the  trade  with  Guade- 
loupe and  Martinique,  been  withheld  from  the 
American  Congress  1  Mr.  President,  the  cause 
is  but  too  apparent.  Believe  me,  sir,  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  are  too  intelligent  to  be 
blinded  in  this  way;  a  short  retrospect  will 
enable  them  to  understand  the  policy  and  views 
of  those  at  the  head  of  our  Government,  and 
properly  to  appreciate  their  motives.  The  dis- 
closure was  calculated  to  reflect  on  themselves, 


and  to  throw  their  own  conduct  into  discredit- 
Mr.  Clay  says  that  the  French  ordinance  was 
published  in  some  one  or  two  of  the  newspa- 
pers of  this  country  in  1826,  which,  however, 
no  person  that  we  know  of,  or  the  committee, 
could  find,  ever  saw,  or  can  now  find.  Admit 
it,  however,  to  be  true,  is  it  a  sufficient  reason 
why  the  President  of  the  United  States  should 
not  have  officially  communicated  the  intelli- 
gence to  both  Houses  of  Congress?  Is  this  the 
proper  course  for  the  Chief  Magistrate  to  pur- 
sue ?  For  an  officer,  whose  constitutional  and 
sworn  duty  it  is  to  give  all  proper  information, 
from  time  to  time,  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  ?  No,  sir,  this  cannot  have  been 
the  true  reason  for  withholding  the  facts  from 
Congress.  It  is  a  mere  subterfuge,  disreputa- 
ble to  the  American  character.  They  have,  by 
their  own  showing,  said  Mr.  B.,  acted  in  a 
manner  which  merits  the  severe  reprehension 
of  the  people  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Tazewell  would  suggest  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  (Mr. 
WooDBUET,)  who  introduced  the  bill,  of  which 
he  entirely  approved,  whether  there  was  not 
some  hazard  that  this  bill,  in  its  present  shape, 
would  repeal  the  construction  which  the  Ex- 
ecutive had  given  to  the  law  regulating  the 
commercial  intercourse  between  this  country 
and  France  herself.  The  Senate  had  seen,  from 
a  communication  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  that,  in  the  exercise  of  the  discretion 
vested  in  the  Treasury  Department,  on  the 
arrival  of  some  French  vessels  from  France, 
via  Martinique,  doubts  arose  whether  they 
were  to  be  regarded  as  coming  from  France  or 
from  Martinique.  There  was  a  wide  difference 
as  to  the  duties  to  be  paid  in  either  case ;  but 
the  proper  officer  of  the  customs  had  been 
directed  to  consider  them  as  coming  from 
France ;  thus  placing  them  in  the  most  favor- 
able situation.  Suppose,  said  Mr.  T.,  a  vessel 
bound  from  France  to  Martinique,  with  a  cargo 
of  claret,  sells,  on  her  arrival  there,  a  part  of 
her  cargo,  and  with  the  balance  arrives  in  the 
United  States,  will  she,  if  this  bill  passes,  be 
regarded  any  longer  as  a  vessel  from  France, 
or  from  Martinique  ?  Might  not  the  passage  oi 
this  bill  be  regarded  as  confirming  the  Execu- 
tive construction,  and  so  subject  such  vessels 
to  greater  duties  than  are  now  imposed  on  our 
own  vessels,  under  similar  circumstances,  and 
thus  subject  our  navigation  to  greater  losses 
than  any  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  bill 
would  produce  ?  Mr.  T.  thought  the  bill  had 
better  be  so  amended  as  to  guard  against  such 
a  possible  result. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Maryland,  moved  to  amend 
the  bill,  by  inserting,  in  the  fifth  line,  after  the 
word  "islands,"  the  words  "or  of  France." 
The  object  of  this  amendment,  Mr.  S.  said,  was 
apparent.  He  had  understood  that  French  ves- 
sels coming  from  France,  via  Martinique  and 
Guadeloupe,  have  been  admitted  into  our  ports 
on  the  terms  of  the  convention ;  and  this  being 
the  case,  why,  said  he,  leave  the  matter  to  con- 
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struction  ?  "Why  not  ■word  your  law  so  that  it 
may  be  expressed  ?  If  the  bill  passes,  and  goes 
out  to  the  world  in  its  present  shape,  it  wUl  be 
considered  that  vessels  coming  here  from  the 
French  colonies,  originally  from  France,  wfll 
be  subject  to  alien  duties ;  and  France  will 
then  have  cause  to  complain.  Why  not,  said 
Mr.  S.,  make  the  matter  so  plain  as  to  be  un- 
derstood by  everybody  ?  France,  said  he,  em- 
ploys very  few  colonial  vessels :  her  colonial 
trade  is  principally  carried  on  by  vessels  com- 
ing from  old  France,  and  touching  at  their  col- 
onies for  cargoes,  which  they  bring  to  our 
southern  ports.  The  French  trade  is  very  im- 
portant to  us ;  it  had  quadrupled  itself  since 
the  convention  was  entered  into.  That  con- 
vention, said  Mr.  S.,  was  very  odious  to  the 
French  merchants,  particularly  to  those  of 
Bordeaux;  for  he  believed  himself  warranted 
in  asserting  that,  since  our  vessels  had  been  ad- 
mitted into  the  ports  of  France,  on  the  same 
tonnage  duties  as  French  vessels,  nine-tenths 
of  the  trade  was  in  our  hands.  Sir,  said  Mr. 
S.,  a  new  administration  has  come  into  power 
in  France ;  we  not  know  what  their  views  are ; 
but  we  do  know  that  the  views  of  Villele  were 
of  the  most  liberal  kind.  He  was  going  on 
gradually  to  place  the  trade  of  the  whole  world 
on  terms  of  the  most  fair  and  perfect  re- 
ciprocity. He  did  not  know,  as  he  had  just 
observed,  what  might  be  the  policy  of  the  new 
French  Ministry ;  but  the  merchants  of  Bor- 
deaux were  using  every  exertion  to  abrogate 
the  convention.  They  say,  that,  since^  it  was 
entered  into,  the  Americans  monopolize  the 
whole  trade. 

Of  all  countries,  said  Mr.  S.,  I  wish  to  con- 
ciliate France.  She  is  important  to  us  in  a  po- 
litical point  of  view — ^important  to  us  in  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view.  Our  exchanges  with 
her  are  highly  advantageous,  as  she  takes  from 
us  our  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  and  other  staples, 
and,  in  return,  we  get  from  her  many  articles 
much  cheaper  than  we  can  get  them  from  Eng- 
land. From  the  view  he  had  taken  of  the  sub- 
ject, he  could  not  but  hope  that  this  amend- 
ment might  prevail. 

Why,  said  he,  leave  that  to  construction, 
which'  we  can  make  express  ?  Why  not  make 
our  law  such,  that  France  may  be  perfectly 
satisfied  ? 

Mr.  MoLaste  said,  that  he  was  not  very  de- 
cided in  his  objections  to  the  amendment,  but 
he  considered  it  not  altogether  consistent  with 
the  bill,  and  rather  a  departure  from  practice; 
and  on  those  grounds  he  should  be  gratified  if 
the  mover  would  withdraw  it.  The  bill  was 
not  framed  with  a  view  to  the  direct  trade ; 
and  no  provision  that  they  could  insert  would 
affect  the  convention  between  this  country  and 
France.  The  bill  is  solely  applied  to  the  regu- 
lation of  the  colonial  trade.  The  arrangement 
which  was  to  be  made  by  this  amendment  in 
relation  to  the  direct  trade,  was,  he  considered, 
settled  by  treaty.  Whether  vessels  coming 
from  France,'  and  touching  at  the  colonies, 


should  be  admitted  here,  was  not  the  question 
under  discussion.  The  Government  has  already 
decided  that  their  construction  of  the  conven- 
tion is  favorable  to  their  admission.  On  that 
subject,  therefore,  nothing  could  be  done,  and 
nothing  was  needed.  It  was  already  settled 
by  treaty.  If  the  French  have  this  right,  Con- 
gress could  not  prevent  it.  If  they  have  not, 
it  ought  not  to  be  given  to  them,  and  Congress 
ought  not  to  interfere.  Suppose  that  France 
T^re  to  put  a  different  construction  on  the  con- 
vention to-morrow,  by  which  this  privilege, 
granted  to  them  by  our  Government,  should  be 
denied  to  us  in  return?  We  should  then  be 
bound  by  our  law.  We  could  not  then  control 
any  unexpected  act  of  the  French  Government, 
because  we  should  have  tied  up  the  hands  of 
our  Executive  by  this  biU.  At  present,  the 
construction  of  the  convention  by  our  Govern- 
ment, was,  that,  if  a  vessel  leaves  part  of  her 
cargo  at  the  islands,  she  may  come  here  with 
the  remainder,  and  her  voyage  is  not  consid- 
ered as  broken.  But,  if  she  takes  in  a  new 
cargo,  her  voyage  is  broken,  and  she  is  not 
allowed  to  come  here  under  the  terms  of  the 
convention.  If,  however,  the  amendment  were 
to  be  adopted,  she  may  do  so.  Hence,  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill,  so  amended,  would  inter- 
fere with  the  terms  on  which  the  direct  trade 
has  been  settled  between  the  two  countries. 
He,  Mr.  McL.,  thought  it  would  be  unwise  to 
do  this.  We  were  proceeding  gradually  in  the 
adjustment  of  our  trade  with  France,  with 
whom  we  now  have  a  fair  understanding.  He 
thought,  therefore,  that  nothing  ought  to  be 
done  which  would  confuse  or  interfere  with 
that  perfect  arrangement  of  the  intercourse  on 
fair  and  reciprocal  principles.  These  were 
briefly  the  views  which  induced  him  to  wish 
that  the  amendment  might  not  be  adopted. 

Mr.  SiLSBEK  said  that  the  biU,  as  reported  by 
the  committee,  not  only  fully  reciprocated  all 
that  was  granted  by  the  French  decree,  but 
went  even  a  little  further.  That  decree  did  not 
permit  the  importation  into  Martinique  and 
Guadeloupe,  of  all  our  products,  but  an  enu- 
merated list  of  them,  from  which  flour  and 
some  other  articles  were  excluded;  whereas 
the  bill  now  under  consideration  permits  the 
importation  into  this  country,  from  those  colo- 
nies, of  any  and  all  their  produce  which  may 
be  permitted  to  be  brought  here  from  thence, 
in  their  vessels.  The  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  will  authorize  the  importa- 
tion from  thence,  of  any  of  the  produce  and 
manufactures  of  France  which  may  have  been 
previously  deposited  there,  which  will  be  giv- 
ing to  these  colonies,  and  without  equivalent, 
greater  privileges  than  are  enjoyed  either  by 
France  or  England,  under  the  existing  treaties 
with  them.  The  produce  of  these  French  colo- 
nies cannot  be  imported  into  this  country  from 
France,  yet,  if  this  amendment  prevails,  the 
produce  and  manufactures  of  France  may  be 
imported  from  these  colonies ;  this  was,  Mr.  S. 
believed,  what  never  had  been  done  by  this 
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Government,  except  under  treaty  stipulation 
and  for  a  fair  equivalent.  Mr.  S.  said,  that  ho 
had  understood  that  our  trade  with  France  was 
probably  now  the  subject  of  negotiation  be- 
tween the  two  Governments ;  and,  said  Mr.  S., 
would  it  be  wise  or  sound  policy  to  interpose  a 
measure  like  this,  and  thereby  derange  the 
progress  of  negotiations  ?  It  has  just  been  said 
that  a  loading  object  with  France,  in  her  trade 
with  this  country,  is  to  get  her  produce  and 
manufactures  into  this  country,  on  favorable 
terms :  if  this  be  the  case,  the  proposed  amend- 
ment would  give  to  the  French  Government  a 
great  advantage  in  negotiations  which  may  now 
be  pending.  It  might  give  to  France  all  that 
she  wanted.  And  it  was  certainly  bad  policy, 
when  we  were  endeavoring  to  make  an  advan- 
tageous arrangement,  to  make  such  an  offer  in 
advance,  without  knowing  whether  any  equiva- 
lent would  be  received  for  it.  France  may 
say,  we  have  already  a  right  of  introducing  our 
produce  and  manufactures  into  the  United 
States,  through  the  colonies,  and  therefore  do 
not  wish  to  negotiate  on  that  subject.  The 
possibility  of  interrupting  an  arrangement 
which  could  be  made  so  much  more  satisfacto- 
rily by  treaty  than  by  legislation,  ought  to  be 
avoided. 

Mr.  Johnston,  of  Louisiana,  said  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  is  unne- 
cessary, and  is  confounding  two  things,  which 
are  entirely  distinct  in  their  nature.  The  bill 
was  carefuUy  prepared  by  the  committee,  with 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  whole  subject,  and 
it  embraces  every  thing  proper  to  meet  the 
terms  of  the  French  ordinance. 

The  direct  trade  between  this  country  and 
France  is  regulated  by  a  convention,  and  it  has 
been  settled  that  the  vessels  of  either  may 
touch  at  any  colonial  or  foreign  port  for  infor- 
mation, without  a  deviation  from  the  direct 
voyage.  But,  if  a  French  vessel  touches  at  the 
colonies,  and  breaks  bulk,  it  is  a  deviation,  be- 
cause the  French  colonies  are  excluded  from 
the  operation  of  the  convention  ;  but  this  trade 
will  fall  within  the  operation  of  this  biU.  It 
is,  therefore,  unnecessary  to  connect  what 
properly  belongs  to  the  construction  of  the 
convention,  with  the  regulations  of  the  colo- 
nial trade. 

This  ordinance  is  temporary  in  its  character 
— it  is  revocable  at  the  will  of  the  sovereign ; 
and  we  have  had  no  evidence  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  be  permanent.  There  can  be  no  in- 
disposition in  this  Government  to  reciprocate 
the  terms  of  it.  But  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  is  entirely  mistaken  in  his  views  of 
France,  in  passing  this  regulation.  Navigation 
is  not  the  object  of  France.  She  knows  that 
she  cannot  contend  with  us.  It  is  trade — the 
exchange  of  productions,  to  which  she  looks. 
The  gentleman  says  we  have  nine-tenths  of  the 
carrying  trade  since  the  operation  of  the  con- 
vention ;  and  then  says,  France  had  the  inter- 
est of  her  navigation  in  view.  In  passing  the 
ordinance,  which  is  to  equalize  the  duties.    It 


is  true,  as  the  gentleman  says — the  trade  has 
vastly  increased ;  and  it  is  this  increasing  trade 
— not  navigation — that  induced  her  to  promul- 
gate this  ordinance.  France,  feeling  that  we 
have  some  advantages  in  navigation,  requires 
of  us  other  commercial  advantages,  as  an 
equivalent ;  and  now  the  gentleman  urges  the 
passage  of  this  bill,  as  an  object  of  great  im- 
portance, to  conciliate  the  shipping  interest  of 
France.  Sir,  France  wants  our  markets.  Her 
object  is,  to  get  from  us  what  she  wants,  in  ex- 
change for  what  she  can  give  us.  She  knows, 
that  the  moment  the  duties  are  equalized,  oiir 
national  advantages  will  give  us  the  carrying. 
She  finds  her  advantage  and  her  equivalent  in 
the  valuable  and  increasing  trade.  The  ship- 
ping interest  will  not  be  conciliated  by  this 
bill.  "What  can  they  anticipate  from  the  oper- 
ation of  a  principle  which  the  gentleman  says 
they  are  dissatisfied  with,  and  which,  he  adds, 
gives  us  nine-tenths  of  the  carrying  trade  ? 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Maryland,  said,  if  the  gentle- 
man would  desist,  he  would  withdraw  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  Hatne  said  he  should  suppose  that  the 
very  fact  of  our  being  about  to  pass  this  law 
now,  furnished  a  sufficient  reason  why  we 
should  have  passed  it  a  year  ago,  if  we  had 
then  possessed  the  information  we  have  now. 
The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  says,  that  the 
French  Government,  in  issuing  this  ordinance, 
had  acted  with  regard  only  to  its  own  inter- 
ests ;  but,  said  Mr.  H.,  can  there  be  a  doubt 
that  the  duties  on  American  produce,  carried 
into  the  French  islands  in  American  vessels, 
have  been  reduced  in  a  manner  highly  favor- 
able to  us  ?  Can  it  be  doubted,  that  such  re- 
duction of  duties  on  American  tonnage  was 
calculated  to  benefit  the  American  farmer  and 
ship-owner?  And,  farther,  can  there  be  a 
doubt,  if  we  do  not  reciprocate,  that  we  will 
be  holding  out  an  inducement  to  the  French 
Government  to  rescind  the  ordinance?  He 
must  say,  that  it  was  unfortunate — ^he  would 
use  no  harsher  term,  in  this  debate,  than  unfor- 
tunate— that  this  matter  had  not  been  laid  be- 
fore Congress  by  the  Executive,  and  that  a  bill, 
meeting  the  liberal  views  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment, had  not  been  passed  a  year  ago.  He 
took  it  to  be  the  true,  he  might  say,  the  settled 
policy  of  this  country  to  reciprocate  every  act 
of  foreign  Governments,  which  had  a  tendency 
to  put  our  commercial  intercourse  on  a  more 
liberal  footing.  This  we  had  done,  in  some  in- 
stances, by  treaties,  and  in  others  by  legisla- 
tion, lie  took  it  for  granted  that  the  French 
Government,  in  issuing  this  ordinance,  had 
been  influenced  by  a  due  regard  to  their  own 
interests,  but  it  by  no  means  followed  that 
they  would  adhere  to  the  policy  of  imposing 
low  duties  on  our  produce,  if  we  persevered  in 
imposing  high  duties  upon  theirs.  There  was 
no  fact  in  this  case  to  show  (as  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  had  contended)  that  the  French 
ordinance  was  merely  tempoj-ary,  or  that  it 
was  not  expected  of  us  to  reciprocate  it.    If  it 
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has  continued  unrepealed  to  this  day,  notwith- 
standing our  omission  to  take  the  smallest  no- 
tice of  it,  we  might  well  regard  it  as  a  perma- 
nent regulation ;  but  if  it  had  been  temporary, 
the  reason  would  only  be  strengthened,  why 
we  should  have  reciprocated  it  without  delay. 

Mr.  Tazewell  said  he  should  not  vote  for 
this  bin,  but  for  the  proviso  which  it  contained. 
This  would  enable  the  Executive  to  meet  the 
contingency  of  the  French  Government  repeal- 
ing its  ordinance.  He  had  information,  upon 
which  he  entirely  relied,  that,  at  this  very  mo- 
ment, such  a  contingency  had  probably  oc- 
curred. Should  this  prove  to  be  the  case,  it 
was  necessary  that  our  regulations'  should  con- 
form to  those  established  by  France  in  refer- 
ence to  this  subject ;  and  the  power  to  produce 
such  a  conformity  on  our  part,  was  given  to 
the  Executive  by  this  proviso. 

The  event,  which  the  intelligence  he  had  re- 
ferred to,  rendered  so  probable,  (a  change  of 
the  policy  of  Fraace  since  the  promulgation  of 
this  ordinance,)  had  occasioned  him  to  reflect 
upon  the  causes  which  might  have  contributed 
to  its  production ;  and  amongst  these  causes  he 
could  see  none  so  probable,  as  the  inattention 
of  the  United  States  during  so  long  a  period, 
to  meet  the  overtures  made  to  us  by  France  in 
this  ordinance.  The  history  of  the  transaction, 
as  he  understood  it,  was  this : 

In  the  summer  of  1823,  Great  Britain,  not 
having  concluded  any  satisfactory  arrangement 
with  the  United  States  in  relation  to  her  colo- 
nial trade,  passed  a  law,  whereby  the  ports  of 
her  colonies  were  closed,  after  a  certain  day,  to 
any  nation  who  did  not  reciprocate  with  her 
the  provisions  of  that  law,  and  opening  them 
to  any  nation  who  should  do  so.  The  Execu- 
tive of  the  United  States,  although  in  posses- 
sion of  this  act  of  Parliament,  failed  to  submit 
it  to  Congress,  as  he  ought  to  have  done.  In 
consequence  of  this,  the  time  limited  by  the 
act  expired  without  any  reciprocal  aid  being 
passed  by  us.  Great  Britain  then  finding  her- 
self in  a  different  situation  from  that  which  she 
had  before  occupied  in  relation  to  the  United 
States,  gave  effect  to  her  own  statute,  and  her 
West  Indian  ports  were  so  closed  to  the  vessels 
of  the  United  States. 

France  acted  with  more  discretion ;  and,  in 
February,  1826,  adopted  this  ordinance,  by 
which  the  British  act  of  Parliament  is  recipro- 
cated by  her.  The  effect  of  this  ordinance, 
however,  is,  to  open  the  ports  therein  men- 
tioned to  the  vessels  of  any  nation.  The 
United  States,  therefore,  might  have  entitled 
themselves  to  its  benefits  as  well  as  any  other 
power.  To  enable,  as  well  as  to  induce  them 
to  do  so,  in  June,  1826,  the  Baron  de  Mareuil, 
the  French  Minister  at  "Washington,  communi- 
cated this  ordinance  to  our  Government.  The 
Minister,  afterwards,  expressed  to  our  Secre- 
tary of  State  a  wish,  which  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Commerce  has  read  from  the  de- 
spatch containing  it,  that  the  liberal  provisions 
Of  this  ordinance  should  be  reciprocated  by  us. 


Mr.  Macon  said  that  the  publication  of  the 
French  ordinance  at  Norfolk  and  at  Baltimore 
did  not  give  it  that  credit  to  which  it  would 
have  been  entitled  had  it  been  published  here, 
in  papers  which  have  extensive  circulation, 
and  which  are  authorized  to  publish  the  laws 
of  the  United  States ;  especially  had  it  been 
said  that  the  information  was  communicated  by 
the  Department  of  State.  It  was  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  obscurity  of  the  papers  iu 
f^hich  it  was  published,  rendered  the  informa- 
tion doubtful. 

[The  question  being  then  taken  on  engross- 
ing the  bill  for  a  third  reading,  it  was  deter- 
mined in  the  aflirmative ;  and  the  next  day  the 
bill  was  read  the  third  time,  passed,  and  sent 
to  the  House.] 


Tuesday,  April  1. 
Graduation  of  the  Price  of  the  Public  Lands. 

The  bill  to  graduate  the  prices  of  public 
lands,  was  taken  up,  Mr.  Hendricks'  amend- 
ment still  pending. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  said  that  nothing 
but  a  deep  conviction  of  the  importance  of  the 
subject  now  before  them,  could  justify  him  in 
occupying  the  time  of  the  Senate,  after  the 
luminous  remarks  of  the  Senator  who  intro- 
duced the  bUl,  (Mr.  Benton,)  and  others  who 
have  so  ably  supported  it.  The  great  object  of 
legislation  is  the  happiness  of  the  people ;  and 
a  measure  calculated  to  give  every  man  a  home 
of  his  own,  and  without  diminishing  the  re- 
sources of  his  neighbor,  should  find  an  advo- 
cate in  every  patriot  and  philanthropist.  It  is 
a  measure,  said  Mr.  J.,  which  is  calculated  to 
strengthen  the  sentiment  which  unites  the  citi- 
zen to  his  Government  and  to  his  country. 
The  interest  which  it  involves  is  not  merely 
local.  The  most  needy  from  every  State  in  the 
Union  will  enjoy  its  benefits;  and  my  own 
constituents  being  contiguous  to  the  States  and 
Territories  in  which  these  lands  lie,  have  a 
claim  on  my  efforts  to  advocate  the  measure. 
It  is  not  from  a  desire  to  be  heard,  for  it  ia 
with  great  reluctance  that  I  venture  to  tax 
your  patience,  but  it  is  in  the  discharge  of  that 
claim  that  I  presume  to  give  my  views ;  not  in 
detail,  but  in  some  general  remarks,  which  I 
hope  may  be  the  less  tedious  upon  a  subject  so 
exhausted,  and  yet  so  inexhaustible. 

If  I  mistake  not,  about  eight  States  and  Ter- 
ritories have  memorialized  Congress,  by  their 
Legislatures,  upon  the  subject  of  this  gradua- 
tion in  the  price  of  the  public  lands,  and,  in 
addition  to  those,  numerous  petitions  have  been 
presented  from  the  citizens  of  several  of  these 
States,  calling  for  the  same  measure.  The  deep 
solicitude  thus  manifested  by  so  respectable  a 
portion  of  this  Confederacy,  calls  for  a  rigid 
investigation  of  the  subject.  The  interest 
which  this  proportion  ias  excited,  is  prima 
facie  evidence  of  its  correctness.  I  am  aware 
that  it  has  been  imputed  to  selfishness  on  the 
part  of  the  new  States  and  Territories.    There 
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is  scarcely  a  measure  of  the  Government,  liow- 
ever  national  in  its  character,  hut  what  is  more 
immediately  interesting  to  one  particular  sec- 
tion of  the  country  than  to  another ;  and  the 
charge  of  selfishness  -would  lie  with  equal  pro- 
priety against  that  section.  If  a  harbor  is 
fortified,  or  even  a  light-house  erected,  the 
vicinity  of  its  location  is  more  immediately 
benefited  by  it,  than  places  remote  from  its 
establishment ;  yet  the  measure  is  national, 
and  no  person  envies  the  neighborhood  that  re- 
ceives more  immediate  benefit,  nor  charges  its 
Eepresentative  with  selfishness  in  advocating 
the  measure.  Upon  the  most  thorough  inves- 
tigation which  I  have  been  able  to  give  of  this 
subject ;  in  viewing  its  bearings  upon  the 
whole  country ;  in  regarding  its  intrinsic  mer- 
its, and  the  universal  diffusion  of  its  benefits,  I 
am  compelled  to  pronounce  it  a  national  meas- 
ure, divested  of  the  character  of  selfishness. 

This  Government,  for  upwards  of  forty 
years,  has  been  the  proprietor  of  extensive  do- 
mains ;  and  during  the  same  period,  these  do- 
mains have  every  year  occupied  much  of  the 
time  of  Congress.  For  the  disposal  of  these 
lands.  Congress  have,  at  difterent  times,  adopt- 
ed three  different  systems.  The  first  exposed 
the  lands  to  sale  for  one  dollar  per  acre,  pay- 
able in  certificates  of  stock  of  the  national 
debt.  This  system  continued  for  about  fifteen 
years,  and  was  abandoned.  It  had  been  re- 
sorted to  as  a  convenient  method  of  sinking 
the  national  debt,  hut  proved  abortive.  The 
next  system  was  that  of  credit.  The  minimum 
price  was  fixed  at  two  dollars  per  acre ;  and, 
on  the  payment  of  one-fourth  of  the  purchase- 
money,  a  credit  was  given  upon  the  residuary 
of  two,  three,  and  four  years,  without  interest, 
and  extended  to  five  years  with  interest.  Un- 
der this  system  debts  were  incurred  by  individ- 
uals to  the  Government,  which  increased  from 
year  to  year,  till  they  amounted  to  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  twenty  millions  of  dollars.  It 
was  then  perfectly  obvious  that  the  payment  of 
this  large  amount  within  five  years,  was  utterly 
impossible ;  and  an  attempt  to  enforce  it  would 
ruin  thousands  of  families  of  the  most  merito- 
rious, because  the  most  industrious  and  enter- 
prising of  our  citizens,  and  without  benefiting 
the  public.  Relief  was  very  properly  pro- 
vided, by  permitting  each  one  to  retain  what 
he  had  actually  paid  for,  and  relinquish  the  re- 
mainder. The  defects  of  the  system  having 
been  thus  demonstrated,  it  was  abandoned. 
The  present  system  was  then  adopted,  which 
reduces  the  minimum  price  of  the  public  lands 
to  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre, 
and  requires  the  money  to  be  paid  in  hand. 
The  operation  of  this  system,  though  more 
beneficial  than  either  of  the  others,  is  still  de- 
fective. It  leaves  many  families  destitute  of  a 
home,  because,  without  land  on  which  to  raise 
the  means,  they  are  unable  to  purchase  at  the 
present  rate,  while  so  many  millions  of  acres 
lie  waste,  inviting  them  to  labor,  and  promis- 
ing them  an  ample  reward. 


The  bill  before  us  proposes  so  to  graduate  the 
price,  as  to  reduce  it  after  next  November  to 
one  dollar  per  acre  ;  after  a  lapse  of  two  years 
from  that  time,  to  seventy-five  cents :  and  thus 
continuing  a  reduction  of  twenty-five  cents 
every  two  years,  till  it  shall  sink  to  twenty-five 
cents  per  acre ;  and  then  to  give  to  the  actual 
settler  the  privilege  of  purchasing  a  quarter 
section  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  for 
eight  dollars.  After  this,  it  proposes  to  relin- 
quish the  remainder  to  the  State  in  which  it 
shall  lie. 

About  140,000,000  of  acres  of  public  lands 
have  been  surveyed  and  oflTered  at  public  sale. 
About  20,000,000  of  acres  have  been  pur- 
chased, and  about  the  same  quantity  has  been 
appropriated  to  military  bounties,  benevolent 
institutions,  and  purposes  of  education;  leav- 
ing 100,000,000  now  in  the  market,  equal  to 
about  sixty  acres  to  every  family  in  the  United 
States.  Some  of  these  lands  have  been  in  the 
market  forty  years ;  some  twenty,  and  all  for 
several  years.  During  this  lapse  of  time,  every 
purchaser  has  made  his  selection  of  the  most 
valuable  tracts ;  and  what  now  remain  are  the 
cullings  of  the  original  domains,  the  whole  of 
which  have  been  offered  at  public  sale,  and 
from  which  four-tenths  have  been  taken  by 
choice  of  the  purchasers.  The  public  having 
thus  received  the  advantage  which  the  fertility 
of  select  portions  of  public  lands  could  afford, 
and  individuals  able  to  purchase,  having  made 
their  selection,  the  sales  are  become  sluggish  on 
account  of  the  refuse  being  held  at  the  same 
price.  The  proposition  is  now  to  graduate  the 
price  of  the  refuse  lands  according  to  their 
value,  and  the  ability  of  the  less  opulent, 
though  not  less  meritorious  citizen,  to  provide 
for  himself  and  family  a  home  and  a  support. 

We  have  a  virtuous  and  industrious  popula- 
tion among  us,  who  are  willing  to  cultivate 
these  lands,  if  they  may  be  permitted  to  call 
their  labors  their  own ;  and  if  the  wealth  and 
resources  of  the  nation  in  any  degree  consist  in 
the  improvements  of  the  country,  only  speak 
the  word,  and  they  will  raise  the  nation  to 
opulence  unexampled.  The  forest  will  bow  to 
the  husbandman,  and  your  wilderness  will 
smile  like  Eden.  Their  habits  urge  them  to 
the  work,  and  a  waste  domain,  almost  bound- 
less, invites  them  to  its  banquet.  The  laboring 
poor,  in  a  country  like  ours,  constitute  the 
strength  and  glory  of  the  nation.  We  must 
accommodate  our  measures  to  the  peculiar  ge- 
nius of  our  citizens,  and  not  follow  the  pol- 
luted footsteps  of  despotic  Governments.  It 
is  not  with  us  as  with  them,  where  the  poor 
may  be  reduced  to  a  dependence  upon  the  lord 
of  the  manor,  and  bow  submissively  to  his 
pleasure,  because  he  gives  him  leave  to  toU. 
An  American  may  be  poor,  but  he  cannot  be 
servile.  He  may  be  without  property,  but  you 
cannot  deprive  him  of  his  independence.  We 
have  too  long  followed  bad  example,  in  a 
course  calculated  to  break  his  spirit,  if  the 
spirit  of  an  American  could  be  broken.    We 
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have  seen  him  immured  in  prison  for  his  mis- 
fortune ;  but  the  barbarous  practice  has  only- 
demonstrated  the  proposition,  that  an  Ameri- 
can soul  is  above  degradation.  Place  him  in 
the  most  abject  circumstances,  and  he  will  still 
be  your  equal,  and  make  the  consciousness  of 
it  reciprocal.  We  have  no  moneyed  aristoc- 
racy in  our  country ;  and  the  perpetual  revolu- 
tion of  property,  where  entailments  are  not 
tolerated,  is  a  certain  pledge  that  we  never 
shall.  The  poor  of  one  generation  are  the  rich 
of  the  next  generation.  Families  wax  and 
wane  as  certain  as  the  moon.  It  then  becomes 
the  interest  of  every  person  to  provide  for  the 
comfort  of  the  poor.  In  so  doing,  the  most 
opulent  are  providing  for  their  own  posterity ; 
and  while  we  retain  affection  for  our  offspring, 
we  shall  glory  in  the  idea  that  poverty  cannot 
degrade.  It  is  a  certain  guarantee  for  their  in- 
dependence, under  every  reverse  of  fortune. 
If  God,  the  poor  man's  friend,  has  given  him  a 
noble  mind,  and  placed  him  in  circumstances 
under  which  its  independence  cannot  be  bro- 
ken, the  same  beneficent  Providence  has  pro- 
vided us  the  means  of  making  him  happy,  by 
the  same  act  which  will  at  once  give  strength 
and  riches  to  the  nation.  Adopt  the  measure 
now  proposed,  and  there  is  not  a  man  in  the 
Union  so  poor  but  that  he  may  cultivate  his 
own  land,  and  plant  his  family  upon  his  own 
domain. 

The  most  inilexihle  virtue  is  found  among 
the  most  penurious  of  our  citizens.  When 
luxury  has  enervated  both  the  physical  and 
moral  powers  of  the  voluptuary ;  when  our 
cities  become  the  nurseries  of  corruption,  vir- 
tue will  stiU  find  a  welcome  abode  in  the  hearts 
of  our  industrious  yeomanry.  On  them  de- 
pend the  integrity  of  our  Government  and  the 
permanency  of  our  institutions.  Policy  and 
justice  unite  in  pleading  their  cause.  They 
constitute  a  barrier  against  foreign  invaders 
and  domestic  usurpers,  alike  formidable  to 
both.  In  aristocratic  Governments,  the  nobil- 
ity must  be  provided  for ;  and  when  a  com- 
moner is  ennobled,  an  estate  is  settled  upon  the 
title  to  support  its  dignity.  Here,  every  Amer- 
ican is  a  nobleman.  Every  man  is  born  a  peer. 
His  nobility  is  more  permanent  than  wealth. 
It  consists  of  independence  of  mind ;  and,  to 
support  his  dignity,  is  only  to  maintain  that  in- 
dependence. Place  within  his  power  the 
means  of  obtaining  a  propriety  in  that  land 
which  his  own  honest  hands  will  cultivate,  he 
asks  no  greater  wealth  than  what  his  industry 
will  acquire.  His  residence  will  be  perma- 
nently fixed.  His  attachment  to  his  country 
will  be  strengthened.  His  temptations  to  vice 
will  be  fewer  and  weaker.  He  will  feel  it 
more  his  interest  to  be  a  patriotic  citizen  and  a 
useful  man.  He  will  develop  the  latent  re- 
sources of  the  country,  and  disclose  ample 
stores  of  treasures  before  concealed.  His  fam- 
ily will  be  happy,  and  his  children  will  rise  to 
Industry  and  virtue.  If  we  expect  to  survive 
our  liberties,  we  may  indeed  reserve  our  public 


domains  for  the  endowment  of  future  duke- 
doms ;  but,  for  myself,  I  make  no  calculation 
for  such  an  event;  and,  except  for  such  an 
event,  I  can  scarcely  conceive  the  object  of  re- 
taining these  lands.  If  we  expect  future  gen- 
erations to  enjoy  them,  the  present  generation 
are  willing  to  improve  them  for  the  future.  I 
would  now  ask,  can  the  Government  make  a 
better  disposition  of  them  ?  If  we  desire  an 
increase  of  national  wealth,  this  measure  will 
gain  it  in  the  highest  degree.  If  we  would 
increase  the  happiness  of  the  nation,  this  meas- 
ure will  carry  felicity  into  the  families  of  thou- 
sands. If  we  could  strengthen  that  patriotism 
which  Americans  already  feel  above  any  other 
people,  this  measure  will  effect  the  object. 
While  every  man,  under  his  own  vine  and  fig- 
tree,  will  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  labor,  you  wUl 
scarcely  find  a  fugitive  in  our  country.  If  na- 
tional strength  is  an  object,  experience  proves, 
that,  where  a  propriety  in  the  soil  is  combined 
with  all  the  charms  of  liberty,  a  people  will 
prove  unconquerable. 

We  have  now,  west  of  the  Alleghany  moun- 
tains, a  population  of  about  3,000,000  inhab- 
itants, and  their  character  for  every  excellence 
that  can  grace  a  free  and  independent  people, 
may  challenge  a  comparison  with  any  equal 
population  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth.  It 
is  chiefly  composed  of  emigi'ants  from  the  old 
States,  bringing  with  them  all  the  virtues  of 
their  fathers  and  their  brethren,  and  remaining 
uncontaminated  by  the  effeminacy  of  luxury  or 
the  splendors  of  wealth.  In  the  late  war  they 
proved  themselves  worthy  of  their  ancestors, 
and  of  the  country  which  they  so  gallantly  de- 
fended ;  and  they  are  this  day,  as  I  trust  they 
will  long  remain,  an  example  of  the  blessings 
of  that  state  in  which  each  man  is  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  spot  which  he  inhabits.  Give  the 
facilities  which  this  measure  provides,  and  you 
will  perpetuate  these  blessings.  Nor  can  I 
conceive  a  reason  why  we  should  refuse,  unless 
it  is  that  the  wilderness  may  remain  a  wilder- 
ness, and  its  latent  treasure  undisclosed. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  measure  will  in- 
duce emigration  from  the  older  States.  On 
this  point  I  would  ask  the  father,  with  his  fifty 
acres  converted  into  a  garden  for  the  comforta- 
ble support  of  a  numerous  family,  if  he  would 
wish  to  confine  all  his  children  to  his  own  little 
spot,  by  depriving  them  of  superior  advantages 
in  another  State  ?  Would  he  not  rather  have 
a  prospect  of  independence  before  them  ?  The 
evils  of  emigration  are  ideal.  Its  evils  have 
never  yet  appeared  ;  nor  have  its  ideal  evils 
been  defined.  I  would  ask  any  gentleman  to 
point  them  out ;  to  put  his  finger  on  the  map 
and  mark  the  place,  either  in  the  old  State  or 
in  the  new,  which  has  been  injured  by  emigra- 
tion. Man  is  naturally  inclined  to  cleave  to 
the  spot  which  gave  him  birth,  till  he  can  im- 
prove his  condition  by  changing  it ;  and,  when 
emigration  will  increase  his  happiness,  it  is  an 
advantage  and  not  an  injury.  As  the  popula- 
tion of  the  old  States  multiplies,  they  who  can- 
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not  procure  a  comfortable  settlement  at  home, 
find  it  in  the  new.  A  population,  which  would 
otherwise  become  penurious  and  fugitive,  are 
settled  in  the  enjoyment  of  competency ;  and 
thus  the  tide  of  emigration  becomes  as  bene- 
ficial to  the  old  States  as  to  the  emigrants  thera- 
Bclvcs.  It  also  strengthens  the  interest  which 
each  section  of  the  Union  feels  for  the  pros- 
perity of  the  whole.  It  perpetuates  the  ties  of 
consanguinity ;  a  pledge  of  union  that  will  re- 
main secure,  when  clashing  interests  and  dis- 
cordant passions  might  otherwise  threaten  its 
dissolution. 

In  every  old  State  there  will  be  a  kind  of 
floating  population,  depressed  by  misfortune, 
without  a  home,  and  without  employment. 
Many  of  these  seek  a  subsistence  in  the  Army 
and  Navy,  and  many  become  vagabonds  in  a 
land  of  freedom  and  plenty.  For  this  crying 
evil  the  measure  before  us  provides  a  happy 
remedy.  If  you  prefer  for  your  posterity  the 
life  of  the  independent  farmer  to  that  of  the 
fugitive  and  the  vagabond,  or  to  that  of  the 
private  soldier  or  the  sailor,  adopt  this  meas- 
ure, and  you  place  the  fortune  of  industry 
within  his  reach. 

It  has  been  objected  that  a  reduction  of  the 
price  will  encourage  speculation ;  that  capital- 
ists will  monopolize  immense  domains,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  industrious  poor.  This  objec- 
tion has  been  so  ably  considered,  and  so  con- 
clusively answered  by  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, (Mr.  Kane,)  that  I  need  not  dwell  upon 
it.  His  arguments  must,  I  think,  have  carried 
conviction  to  every  dispassionate  mind  where 
doubts  were  before  entertained.  The  defeat  of 
speculators  in  the  military  bounty  lands  to  sol- 
diers of  the  last  war,  will  admonish  capitalists 
to  beware  of  such  speculations.  Even  if  a 
wealthy  speculator  should  venture  to  purchase 
many  thousands  of  acres,  he  could  not  hold 
them  up  at  an  advanced  price,  because  pur- 
chasers could  procure  what  they  wanted  of  the 
public,  upon  terms  as  favorable  as  his  original 
purchase;  and  before  he  could  turn  them  to 
any  considerable  account,  the  interest  of  the 
purchase-money,  and  the  annual  taxes,  would 
double  their  original  cost ;  and  when  no  entail- 
ments exist,  when  no  primogeniture  rights  are 
recognized  by  our  laws,  they  would  be  so  sub- 
divided by  descent  among  his  heirs,  before  any 
considerable  appreciation  of  their  value  would 
give  him  an  undue  ascendency,  that  no  possible 
injury  could  arise. 

The  principal  objection,  and  I  presume  the 
only  weighty  objection  in  the  minds  of  the 
gentlemen  to  the  measure,  is  that  of  its  bear- 
ing upon  the  finances  of  the  country.  On  this 
point,  the  estimate  set  upon  our  public  lands  is 
proven,  by  actual  demonstration,  to  be  entirely 
fallacious.  The  statements  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri,  (Mr.  Benton,)  who  has  given  such  a 
lucid  and  unanswerable  exposition  of  this  sub- 
ject, are  calculated  to  remove  this  delusion. 
What,  I  would  ask,  have  the  sales  of  those 
lands  done  for  our  public  coffers  ?    They  were 


set  apart  for  the  payment  of  the  public  debt, 
and  their  whole  net  proceeds  have  not  paid 
one-tenth  part  of  the  interest  of  the  national 
debt,  from  the  commencement  of  their  sales  to 
the  present  day.  The  gross  amount  of  receipts 
into  the  Treasury,  for  sales  of  public  lands, 
within  forty  years,  is  about  30,000,000  of  dol- 
lars, and  the  expenses  of  surveys,  sales,  and 
contingencies  of  various  kinds,  have  exceeded 
30,000,000  dollars,  so  that  the  whole  net  pro- 
ceeds are  less  than  five  millions,  not  far  ex- 
ceeding 100,000  dollars  a  year.  If  the  ex- 
penses of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  should 
be  taken  into  the  account,  for  the  time  occu- 
pied in  legislating  upon  these  lands,  the  print- 
ing of  documents  and  volumes  of  books  upon 
the  subject,  with  many  incidental  items,  not 
set  down  to  this  head,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
they  have  yielded  one  cent  of  clear  revenue  to 
the  Government.  Where,  then,  can  be  the 
utility  or  the  policy  of  pursuing  the  old  sys- 
tems in  relation  to  them,  when  by  a  different 
policy  they  may  be  made  a  source  of  happiness 
to  thousands,  and  of  immense  benefit  to  the 
whole  nation  ? 

A  prominent  feature  in  this  bill,  which 
ought,  in  my  humble  opinion,  to  recommend  it 
to  universal  support,  is  the  provision  which  it 
proposed  to  make  in  favor  of  the  actual  settler. 
If  a  person  can  receive  land  at  a  reduction  of 
twenty-five  cents  per  acre,  on  condition  of  be- 
coming a  permanent  settler  upon  it,  he  will 
always  purchase  of  the  Government  in  prefer- 
ence to  a  speculator,  because  it  will  be  his 
interest  to  do  so.  If,  after  all  these  lands  have 
passed  the  order  of  inspection  and  selection, 
for  a  limited  number  of  years,  the  actual  set- 
tler can  procure  a  sufficiency  for  a  home,  and  a 
support  to  himself  and  family,  at  five  cents  an 
acre,  as  the  bill  proposes,  the  advantages  wiU 
be  incalculable.  The  country  will  be  enriched 
by  the  industry  of  a  class  whose  misfortunes 
will  otherwise  render  them  a  burthen  rather 
than  a  blessing  to  the  country.  The  refuse 
lands,  which  will  otherwise  lie  waste,  only  to 
increase  the  distance  betwixt  improvements, 
and  so  render  more  inconvenient  all  useful 
business,  will  be  rendered  fruitful  by  cultiva- 
tion. The  settlers  will  escape  many  temptar 
tions  to  vice  and  dissipation.  They  will  form  a 
bulwark  of  defence  to  the  nation.  Their 
patriotism,  and  the  republican  simplicity  of 
their  manners,  will  be  a  protection  to  our  lib- 
erties. They  and  their  families  will  be  virtu- 
ous and  happy.  Manufacturing  towns  and  vil- 
lages will  grow  up  spontaneously  among  them, 
equal  at  least  to  the  wants  of  their  own  settle- 
ments, and  requiring  no  other  protection  than 
what  the  produce  of  these  refuse  lands  will  be 
certain  to  afford. 


Feidat,  April  4. 
Payment  of  Interest  to  States. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Ciiambees,  the  bill  mak- 
ing further  provision  for  the  payment  of  inter- 
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est  on  moneys  expended  during  the  late  war, 
for  the  public  defence,  by  the  States  of  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and 
Virginia,  was  taken  up. 

Mr.  Ohambeks  moved  to  amend  the  amend- 
ment reported  by  the  Judiciary  Committee,  so 
as  to  make  the  payments  heretofore  made,  ap- 
plicable in  the  first  case  to  the  extinguishment 
of  interest.  He  gave  a  history  of  the  claims 
which  the  States  had  preferred,  and  contended 
that  the  law  to  which  this  bill  is  a  supplement, 
was  intended  to  effect  the  same  object  which 
would  be  attained  by  adopting  this  amend- 
ment. The  United  States,  by  reimbursing  the 
money,  had  adopted  the  principle  that  the  debt 
was  properly  created,  and  by  the  .act  of  Con- 
gress directing  interest  to  be  paid,  had  avowed 
the  principle  that  the  States  ought  not  to  sus- 
tain a  loss  by  providing  those  means  of  defence 
which  the  safety  of  their  lives  and  their  prop- 
erty required,  and  which  the  United  States 
ought  to  have  furnished ;  but  which  the  total 
want  of  means  made  it  impossible  for  her  to 
furnish.  The  only  just  principle  which  applied 
to  the  case,  was  to  indemnify  the  States  from 
loss  by  the  operation.  The  erroneous  construc- 
tion put  upon  the  law  of  Congress  by  the 
Third  Auditoi-,  had  defeated  entirely  this  ob- 
ject. In  Maryland,  the  amount  loaned  to  the 
United  States  was  borrowed  by  the  State,  and 
before  the  reimbursement  by  the  United  States, 
the  State  had  paid  off  that  loan  by  a  transfer 
of  United  States  six  per  cent,  stock.  In  some 
of  the  other  States  the  amount  loaned  to  the 
United  States  had  been  derived  from  the  sales 
of  stock  owned  by  the  State,  and  bearing  an 
interest.  In  these  cases  the  States  lost  the  in- 
terest to  the  same  extent  as  if  they  had  bor- 
rowed the  money  at  the  given  rate  of  interest, 
and  had  paid  that  interest  regularly.  In  Penn- 
sylvania, the  State  had  funds  in  the  Treasury, 
and  by  advancing  it  to  the  United  States,  was 
compelled  afterwards  to  borrow,  on  interest, 
to  raise  money  to  supply  the  place  of  it,  thus 
experiencing  the  same  loss  in  the  result.  The 
Auditor,  however,  felt  himself  bound  by  the 
letter  of  the  act  of  Congress,  and  had  not 
allowed  interest  in  any  case,  except  where  the 
States  had  paid  interest  on  the  specific  fund, 
which  furnished  the  means  of  advancing  to  the 
United  States,  and  only  so  long  as  payments 
were  made  to  discharge  that  interest.  In  the 
case  of  Maryland,  for  illustration,  (and  the 
principle  is  the  same  in  regard  to  the  other 
States,)  interest  ceased  to  bo  allowed  to  her  so 
soon  as  she  disposed  of  her  United  States 
stock,  and  paid  off  the  loan,  although  the  very 
act  of  disposing  of  that  stock  caused  to  her  the 
loss  of  the  dividends  on  it,  equal  and  rather 
more  than  equal,  to  the  interest  she  claimed. 
Yet,  the  money  lost  being  dividends,  and  not 
interest  paid  out  of  her  Treasury,  the  Auditor 
did  not  feel  authorized  to  pay  interest  beyond 
that  period.  The  amendment  of  the  commit- 
tee fully  provides  for  this  mischief,  and  prop- 
erly enacts,  that,  where  loans  or  advances  have 


been  made,  interest  shall  be  paid  from  the  time 
of  the  advance  to  the  time  of  payment. 

The  amendment  of  Mr.  0.  was  decided  in 
the  aflBrmative — 16  to  11. 

Mr.  Tylee  moved  an  amendment,  that  the 
rate  of  interest  should  be  the  same  as  that  paid 
by  the  States  for  money  raised  for  the  benefit 
of  the  United  States ;  which  was  explained  by 
Mr.  T.,  who  stated  that,  when  Virginia  was 
called  on  to  raise  money  to  carry  on  the  war, 
hdt  treasury  was  empty,  and  she  resorted  to 
loans ;  at  that  time  the  funds  could  not  be 
obtained  lower  than  7  or  8  per  cent.,  which 
was  paid.  He  could  not  doubt  for  a  moment 
that  the  United  States  would  see  the  justice  of 
paying  the  rate  of  interest  given  by  the  State 
for  this  money,  which  was  expended  in  no 
prodigal  spirit,  but  with  a  patriotic  desire  of 
aiding  the  great  cause  in  which  the  country 
was  then  engaged. 

Mr.  Webster  said  he  had  no  objection  to  the 
amendment,  with  a  limitation,  so  as  to  confine 
the  amount  of  interest,  over  the  legal  rate,  to 
the  period  during  which  it  was  paid.  After 
the  exigency  was  over,  the  rate  of  interest 
would  be  the  legal  rate.  He,  therefore,  wished 
the  amendment  might  be  modified,  so  as  to  fix 
the  limitation  to  the  time  during  which  the 
extra  interest  was  paid. 

Mr.  Tylek  agreed  to  the  suggestion,  and 
modified  his  amendment  accordingly. 

Mr.  Chandler  thought  there  ought  to  he 
but  one  rate  of  interest  in  all  these  payments. 
There  never  was,  he  believed,  an  instance,  in 
which  the  United  States  had  paid  more  than 
legal  interest.  The  moneys  paid  by  the  States 
had  been  sometimes  paid  advantageously,  as 
they  had  applied  their  depreciated  bank  notes 
to  the  public  service. 

Mr.  Webster  observed  that  legal  interest 
was  different  in  different  States.  In  some  it 
was  eight,  in  others  seven,  and  in  others  six 
per  cent.  The  principle  on  which  this  bill  was 
founded  was  that,  when  the  United  States  ap- 
plies to  the  States  to  advance  money,  the  ex- 
pense to  which  those  States  are  subjected,  by 
complying  with  the  requisitions  of  the  General 
Government,  ought  to  be  refunded. 

Mr.  Tyler's  motion  to  amend  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Hayne  observed  that  a  new  principle 
seemed  about  to  be  adopted,  and  he  thought  it 
ought  to  be  applied  uniformly  to  all  the  States. 
He  should,  therefore,  move  to  insert  South 
Carolina  after  Virginia,  so  as  to  extend  this 
provision  of  interest  to  that  State,  as  well  as 
to  others. 

Mr.  Cobb  said  that  the  principle  on  which 
the  Government  had  hitherto  refused  to  pay 
interest  on  advances  of  money  was  this :  that, 
although  a  balance  was  due  the  claimant;  yet 
the  time  that  intervened  between  the  existence 
of  the  debt  and  its  being  presented  for  pay- 
ment, and  on  which  interest  would  be  demand- 
ed, was  caused  by  the  delay  of  the  claimant, 
and  not  from  any  fault  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment.   But,  said  Mr.  C,  it  is  well  to  in- 
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quire  how  this  money  was  expended  on  which 
these  States  ask  interest.  Why,  so  it  is  :  Vir- 
ginia took  the  money  to  carry  on  the  war. 
She  did  not  borrow  the  money  to  give  to  the 
United  States.  But  it  was  expended  by  her 
own  officers;  and  until  their  accounts  were 
presented  at  the  Department,  the  Government 
could  not  know  what  amount  was  due  to  Vir- 
ginia. So  it  was  with  South  Carolina.  Until 
the  State  officers  presented  their  accounts,  and 
proved  their  claims,  the  Government  could  not 
adjust  them ;  and,  as  this  delay  was  no  fault  of 
the  United  States,  they  did  not  consider  them- 
selves bound  to  pay  interest  during  this  delay 
of  bringing  in  the  accounts.  He  believed  it 
was  the  same  with  Maryland  and  the  other 
States  provided  for  by  the  bill.  The  United 
States  has  always  been  willing  to  pay  the  de- 
mands as  soon  as  presented  with  sufficient 
vouchers.  But  the  Senate  was  now  about  to 
establish  a  novel  principle,  which  he  warned 
them  to  avoid,  as  it  would  establish  the  princi- 
ple of  paying  interest  on  all  claims  that  might 
be  presented,  and  which  might  have  remained 
unliquidated  for  a  series  of  years,  which  he 
thought  was  peculiarly  dangerous. 

Mr.  Knight  moved  to  amend  the  bill  by  in- 
serting an  additional  section,  providing  for  the 
payment  of  interest  on  moneys  advanced  by 
Khode  Island ;  on  which  some  conversation 
occurred  between  Messrs.  Baenaed,  Knight, 
Code,  and  Ciiambees. 

Mr.  Baenaed  rose  to  say  one  word  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia.  The  time,  as  he 
thought,  when  interest  ought  to  commence  on 
these  loans,  was  when  the  sums  were  disbursed 
from  the  State  treasuries.  It  made  no  differ- 
ence whether  the  money  was  disbursed  by  the 
United  States  officers,  or  the  State  officers, 
whether  for  the  pay  of  the  regular  troops  or 
militia,  or  both.  If  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
General  Government  to  provide  these  funds, 
then  undoubtedly  the  General  Government 
was  bound  to  pay  the  sums  with  interest  from 
the  time  they  were  issued  from  the  hands  of 
the  States.  The  payment  of  the  principal  was 
a  tacit  acknowledgment  that  the  claim  for  in- 
terest was  just  and  valid.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  has  said  that  it  is  against  the  principle 
established  by  the  Government.  But,  said  Mr. 
B.,  this  case  seems  an  exception.  The  States 
applied  to  the  Department  for  the  interest  on 
their  advances,  and  they  were  refused;  but 
on  application  to  Congress  it  was  allowed. 

Mr.  Cobb  said :  The  conduct  of  the  Govern- 
ment had  uniformly  been,  when  a  State  came 
forward  with  a  claim,  to  pay  the  principal  on 
the  account  being  proved.  This  was  the  es- 
tablished course,  and  would  be  found  to  have 
been  practised  invariably  in  the  early  period 
of  the  Government.  In  the  case  of  Rhode  Isl- 
and, that  had  been  the  course.  The  principal 
was  paid,  but  no  interest.  It  was  so  in  the 
case  of  South  Carolina,  and  so  in  the  case  of 
Virginia;  the  moment  they  brought  forward 
proof  that  these  sums  were  expended  for  the 


general  defence,  they  were  paid.  And  now 
the  question  is,  whether  the  Government  is 
bound  to  pay  interest  on  claims  not  yet  proved. 
Mr.  Hayne  said,  that  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  had  taken  up  the  wrong  theory ;  and, 
of  course,  the  conclusions  which  he  draws  from 
his  premises  is  erroneous.  He  had  presumed 
that  the  Government  was  always  ready  to  dis- 
charge the  principal.  This,  however,  was  not 
to  be  presumed ;  because,  if  the  General  Gov- 
ernment was  ready  to  pay  it,  why  did  they 
call  on  the  States  to  raise  the  money?  The 
States  were  called  on  to  put  their  hands  into 
their  treasury  and  disburse  this  money,  because 
the  United  States  had  not  the  funds  required 
to  carry  on  the  war.  History  recorded  the 
fact  that  the  treasury  was  exhausted,  and  could 
not  raise  the  funds.  Mr.  H.  observed  that  he 
had  a  few  days  since  read  a  letter  to  the  Senate, 
of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  General  Pinckney, 
in  which  the  declaration  was  made,  that  the 
treasury  was  exhausted ;  and  that  the  General 
must  take  every  means  in  his  power  to  raise 
funds.  But,  supposing  the  accounts  had  all 
been  paid  at  the  time  those  of  Rhode  Island 
were  adjusted,  what,  he  would  ask,  would  have 
become  of  the  interest  due  from  the  time  the 
advances  were  made  ?  But  the  true  reason  why 
they  were  not  then  settled  was,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment was  not  able  to  meet  them.  They 
were  able  to  pay  the  small  sum  due  to  Rhode 
Island,  but  not  to  pay  off  the  whole  mass  at 
once.  The  gentleman  from  Georgia  had  said 
that  the  States  had  delayed  to  send  in  their 
accounts.  This  was  not  the  reason  why  they 
were  not  paid  immediately  after  the  war.  It 
was  the  accumulation  of  business  on  the  hands 
of  the  Department,  which  it  took  years  to  settle. 
If,  then,  the  States  were  delayed  in  the  settle- 
ment by  the  General  Government,  there  was  no 
reason  why  interest  should  not  be  paid  on 
their  claims  during  that  period  of  delay.  There 
was  one  error  running  through  the  whole  op- 
position to  the  bill.  It  was,  that  these  sums 
of  money  were  expended  by  the  States  for 
their  own  immediate  defence.  But  it  was  not 
so ;  for  the  money  advanced  by  South  Carolina 
went  to  the  north  and  west,  and  assisted  to 
defend  those  frontiers.  The  advance  was  made, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  community ;  and 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Web- 
ster) had  said,  with  great  truth,  that  all  sacri- 
fices for  the  general  good  ought  to  be  paid  out 
of  the  common  fund  of  the  country.  Mr.  H. 
said  he  conceived  the  principle  to  be  well  es- 
tablished, that,  wherever  individuals  or  States 
advanced  money  for  the  use  of  the  General 
Government,  it  was  to  be  paid  with  interest 
from  the  public  treasury.  It  had  universally 
been  done  in  advances  made  by  individuals. 
He  admitted  that  it  was  not  done  where  ad- 
vances were  made  by  a  public  officer ;  because 
it  was  considered  that  there  would  often  be  a 
large  amount  of  the  funds  of  the  Government 
in  his  hands,  which  would  balance  any  ad- 
vances made  by  him.    He  had  a  few  days  since 
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been  induced  to  examine  tlie  acts  as  far  back 
as  tlie  year  1770,  and  found  that,  in  every 
instance,  wliere  individuals  advanced  money 
for  the  use  of  Government,  interest  had  been 
paid.  He  would  instance  one  case,  which  was 
a  sample  of  many  others.  It  was  that  of 
Christopher  Green,  of  Rhode  Island,  who,  in 
the  year  1770,  had  advanced  a  sum  of  money 
for  the  release  of  certain  prisoners.  Immediate- 
ly after  the  war,  the  sum  paid  by  him  was 
refunded ;  and  in  1792,  a  bill  to  pay  interest 
on  the  amount  passed  Congress.  The  justice 
of  the  principle  he  believed  no  one  would 
doubt ;  and  the  practice  had  been  so  universal, 
that  he  thought  it  hardly  necessary  to  go 
farther  in  support  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  offered  by  ]ffr.  Knight 
having  been  modified,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Wood- 
BUET,  so  as  to  include  New  Hampshire,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MACojf  said  that  the  reason  why  the 
accounts  were  not  settled  earlier,  was  that 
the  money  was  not  paid  to  the  officers  of  the 
United  States,  hut  to  their  own  ofiicers,  which 
made  it  necessary  to  send  agents  to  the  Depart- 
ment to  explain  their  vouchers.  Now,  because 
this  money  was  expended  by  the  State  ofiicers, 
a  bill  paying  them  interest  must  be  passed; 
and  it  must  be  shingled  up  by  adding  all  the 
States  one  by  one.  We  are  growing  wiser 
every  day.  AVe  are  always  going  back,  and 
finding  that  all  that  was  done  in  former  times 
was  wrong.  All  former  principles  were  erro- 
neous. Can  a  Government  get  along  in  this 
way,  continually  overturning  all  that  was 
done  before  ?  A  decision  of  a  case  was  never 
sufficient.  Claimants  came  here,  and  got  all 
they  could;  and  then  they  came  again,  and 
got  the  rest.  No  Government  could  get  along 
so.  TVe  cannot  have  officers  enough  to  settle 
the  accounts  brought  against  us,  if  they  must 
be  settled  over  and  over  again.  No  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  can  make  his  calculations,  if 
we  go  on  in  this  way ;  for  we  cannot  come  at 
any  near  estimate  of  the  money  that  Congress 
will  vote  away,  and  every  year  unsettle  what 
was  done  the  year  before. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  having  been 
agreed  to,  the  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate. 

The  question  being  on  engrossing  the  bill,  it 
was  decided  in  the  affirmative,  by  yeas  and 
nays,  as  follows : 

Teas. — Messrs.  Barnard,  Barton,  Bell,  Benton, 
Chambers,  Hayne,  Johnson  of  Kentucky,  Johnston 
of  Louisiana,  Knight,  Marks,  Ridgely,  Robbins,  San- 
ford,  Silsbee,  Smith  of  Maryland,  Tazewell,  Tyler, 
Webster,  White,  Woodbury— -20. 

Nays. — Messrs.  Bateman,  Branch,  Chandler, 
Chase,  Cobb,  Dickerson,  Ellis,  Foot,  Hendricks, 
King,  Macon,  Noble,  Parris,  Kowan,  Kuggles,  Sey- 
mour, Williams — 17. 


Monday,  April  7. 
Duty  on  Salt. 
Mr.  Haeeison  moved  to  take  up  the  bill  to 


reduce  the  duty  on  imported  salt,  which  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  Van  Bueen  moved  the  indefinite  post- 
ponement of  the  bill. 

Ml-.  CoEB  said  that  the  course  taken  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  appeared  to  him  very 
extraordinary.  This  bill  was  brought  forward 
at  an  early  period  of  the  session,  and  had  been  re- " 
peatedly  postponed  on  accoimt  of  the  very  gentle- 
man from  New  York.  And  now,  at  a  late  day, 
wlien  it  is  brought  up,  that  gentlemen  moves  its 
indefinite  postponement.  It  was  curious  that 
this  was  the  only  bill  that  proposed  to  repeal 
a  tax  which  was  paid  chiefly  by  tlie  people  of 
the  Southern  States.  He  could  not  but  express 
his  surprise  at  the  course  taken  by  the  gentle- 
man, nor  did  he  think  the  reason  given  for  it 
at  all  sufficient.  If  this  bill  was  to  be  post- 
poned to  give  fair  weather  to  the  tariff  bUl, 
when  that  biU  should  come  into  the  Senate, 
he  thought  the  proposition  partial  and  unjust. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Maryland,  said  he  rose  merely 
to  say  that  he  hoped  this  bill  mi^ht  not  be 
discussed.  He  believed  that  every  Senator 
had  made  up  his  mind  upon  the  subject.  If, 
however,  those  opposed  to  the  bill  saw  fit  to 
express  themselves,  he  hoped  the  friends  of 
the  bill  would  not  follow  their  example,  as  the 
opinions  of  the  friends  of  the  measure  were 
thoroughly  fixed. 

Mr.  Haeeison  observed,  that  he  thought  it 
would  not  be  denied  that  a  tax  on  a  necessary 
of  life,  as  was  that  to  which  the  bill  referred, 
which  took  from  the  poor  man  as  much  as 
from  the  rich  man ;  which  made  the  same  de- 
mand upon  the  tenant  of  the  humble  cottage, 
as  upon  the  possessor  of  the  splendid  chateau, 
was  in  utter  hostility  to  the  principles  of  our 
Government.  Which  of  these  priniciples,  said 
Mr.  H.,  is  more  sacred,  which  more  necessary 
for  the  legislator  constantly  to  keep  in  view, 
than  that  which  directs  that,  in  the  assessment 
of  the  public  burthens,  the  demand  should  be 
proportioned  to  the  ability  to  pay?  If  this 
principle  is  not  regarded;  if  the  taxes  are 
levied  upon  the  person,  and  not  upon  the 
property  of  the  citizen ;  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  upon  the  necessaries  of  life,  of  which 
the  poor  man  consumes  as  much  as  the  rich 
one,  what  becomes  of  that  boasted  equality 
which  is  the  basis  of  our  Government  ?  It  is 
in  vain  that  you  secure  to  your  citizens  their 
other  rights,  that  their  persons  and  their  prop- 
erty are  inviolate,  that  the  elective  franchise 
is  unrestricted,  and  the  offices  of  Government 
open  to  all,  if  this  principle  is  adopted,  and 
acted  upon  to  any  extent.  If  you  tax  the  food 
of  the  laboring  man,  all  the  liberty  that  will  be 
left  to  him,  will  be  that  of  choosing  his  master ; 
for,  go  where  he  may,  he  will  still  be  the  slave 
of  his  employer. 

But,  Mr.  President,  said  Mr.  H.,  this  duty 
upon  salt  is  opposed  to  another  important 
principle.  It  is  a  tax,  and  a  heavy  tax,  on  agri- 
culture. Upon  that  interest,  which  is  more 
important  than  any  other,  and  on  which,  in- 
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deed,  all  the  others  depend.  Salt  is  largely 
used  on  every  farm,  but  to  the  grazier  it  is 
essentially  necessary.  No  one  can  prosecute 
this  branch  of  agricultural  industry,  in  the 
Western  country  at  least,  ^vith  tolerable  suc- 
cess, unless  he  can  procure  the  article  at  such 
a  reasonable  price  as  to  enable  him  to  use  it 
freely.  And  the  condition  of  liis  stock  will 
always  be  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  used. 
Its  beneficial  etiects  are  felt  in  more  than  one 
way.  It  saves  food ;  for,  the  animal  which  is 
well  supplied  with  this  article  will  fatten  upon 
food  of  a  coarser  quality,  and  which,  without 
it,  would  scarcely  sustain  him.  It  serves  in- 
stead of  shelter.  In  the  cold  rains  of  winter, 
the  Western  grazier  gives  a  double  portion  of 
salt  to  his  unhoused  stock,  (and  few  are  sup- 
plied with  covers  ;)  its  cordial  and  invigorating 
effects  upon  the  stomach  of  the  animal,  en- 
abling it  to  resist  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather.  It  saves  labor.  With  a  good  sup- 
ply of  salt  one  or  two  men  can  keep  together 
a  herd  of  cattle  or  a  flock  of  sheep,  grazing  in 
the  wilderness,  with  more  ease  than  ten  can 
without  it.  So  strong  is  the  force  of  habit  in 
the  brute  creation,  as  well  as  in  their  lordly 
master,  that  it  will  bring  together  the  widely 
scattered  flock  and  herd,  precisely  at  the  time 
and  place  where  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
receive  their  ration  of  this  necessary  condi- 
ment. 

It  may  be  asked,  sir,  how  a  tax  of  this  de- 
scription could  ever  have  been  laid,  or  sub- 
mitted to,  in  a  Government  like  ours  ?  It  was 
commenced,  said  Mr.  H.,  as  soon  as  the  present 
constitution  went  into  operation,  when  our 
finances  were  in  a  most  desperate  condition. 
Being  an  indirect  tax,  the  people  have  felt  its 
weight  without  exactly  understanding  it.  As 
soon,  however,  as  the  affairs  of  our  treasury 
were  in  such  a  condition  as  to  permit  it  to  be 
done,  the  duty  was  entirely  removed.  This 
happened  in  the  year  1807.  It  was  again  im- 
posed at  the  commencement  of  the  late  war, 
but  the  representatives  of  the  agricultural  in- 
terest were  with  great  difficulty  prevailed  upon 
to  adopt  it,  and  only  from  the  understanding 
that  it  was  to  be  considered  as  a  war  duty,  to 
be  taken  off  as  soon  as  peace  was  restored. 
A  very  distinguished  citizen  of  South  Carolina, 
Mr.  Oheves,  and  who  was  at  that  time  a  lead- 
ing member  of  Congress,  has  authorized  me  to 
say  that  such  was  the  fact.  Under  various 
pretences,  the  duty  has  continued  until  this 
time. 

Mr.  Macon  said,  that  the  Government  was 
not  the  same  now,  as  when  he  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Smith)  first  came 
into  Congress.  He  thanked  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  for  bringing  this  bill  forward ;  and 
would  appeal  to  the  candor  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  whether  the  State  he  (Mr. 
Macon)  represented  was  in  a  condition  to  bear 
the  burthen  of  this  tax.  The  people  did  not 
complain,  and  probably  sent  fewer  petitions  to 
Congress  than  any  other  State ;  but  they  felt 


it  severely.  There  were  certain  things  which 
ought  not  to  be  taxed  in  any  country — things 
that  entered  into  the  jjlain  food  of  the  poor 
and  laboring  classes,  and  which  were  neces- 
sary to  sustain  life.  He  had  generally  found, 
that,  when  the  Senate  did  not  want  to  pass  a 
bill,  it  was  argued  that  it  would  not  be  taken 
up  in  the  other  House.  But  that  was  no  objec- 
tion on  this  floor.  The  Senate  was  not  to  de- 
cide for  the  other  House.  When  the  bill  came 
before  them  they  should  decide  for  themselves. 
This  duty  seemed  to  him  in  the  light  of  stock 
which  Congress  had  got  out  of  the  people,  and 
which  they  were  determined  to  hold  on  upon. 
If  this  bill  were  to  pass  in  the  Senate,  and  be 
rejected  in  the  other  House,  it  would  make  no 
difference  in  his  opinion.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Anderson's  book, 
quoted  last  year  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire,  can  be  controverted.  Neither  do 
I  consider  that  a  more  perfect  exposition  of 
the  odiousness  of  this  tax  can  be  made,  than 
was  last  year  made  by  that  gentleman,  (Mr. 
WooDiiTjEY.)  This  article  goes  into  every  meal 
we  eat.  Not  a  mouthful  goes  down  the  poor 
man's  throat  which  is  not  seasoned  with  it. 
And  why  should  not  the  duty  be  reduced? 
Because  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture would  get  a  less  price.  But,  is  even  our 
food  to  be  taxed,  because  a  few  individuals 
own  salt  springs  ?  He  deprecated  the  princi- 
ple which  was  fast  gaining  ground,  of  legislat- 
ing partially  in  favor  of  one  class  of  the  com- 
munity, which  would  have  the  effect,  if  not 
opposed,  of  establishing  an  oligarchy  among 
us.  What,  said  Mr.  M.,  must  unite  the  coun- 
try? A  fellow-feeling  for  aU  parts  of  it.  If 
a  single  citizen's  rights  were  touched,  every 
man  ought  to  feel  as  if  the  case  were  his  own. 
But  it  could  not  be  held  that,  if  they  got  a 
road  made  for  the  benefit  of  one  part  of  the 
country,  and  neglected  another,  there  could  be 
a  fellow-feeling  between  them.  Sir,  said  Mr. 
M.,  I  will  appeal  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Macon  here  addressed  himself  to 
Mr.  Yan  Bueen)  if  he  did  not  find  every  thing 
in  ruins  in  the  State  I  represent,  when  he 
passed  through  it — and  whether  the  tariff  has 
not  destroyed  us?  I  am  glad  the  gentleman 
went  there ;  and  I  hope  he  will  go  again.  In 
the  war.  North  Carolina  was  very  much  op- 
pressed by  the  loss  of  commerce,  and  other 
injuries.  And  now  she  is  equally  burthened 
with  this  protective  system.  The  principle  of 
protection  had  been  carried  too  far.  Wlien 
I  was  young,  this  word,  protection,  had  a  bad 
sound  to  me  ;  and  it  is  quite  as  bad  now.  It 
seems  to  mean  that,  where  there  is  any  place 
highly  favored  by  nature,  more  must  be  done  for 
it  than  for  any  other.  This  duty  has  been  truly 
called  a  "  war-tax."  Nobody  knows  better 
that  it  is  so,  Mr.  President,  than  you  do.  And 
I  told  you,  on  a  former  occasion,  that  I  would 
never  vote  for  a  bill  that  had  salt  in  it.  Is 
this  Government  partial?  Wlat  would  you 
say  of  a  parent  that  would  feed  one-half  of  his 
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children,  and  let  the  other  half  starve?    Salt 
sells  now,  in  the  market  towns,  higher  than  it 
formerly  did  in  the  interior  of  the  country.    It 
has  been  sold  for  12^  cents,  and  the  duty  is 
now  20  cents  per  bustel ;  and  the  measure  in 
those  days  was  good — not  your  56  lbs.     It 
is  a  heavy  article,  and  the  transportation  of  it 
inland  makes  it  cost,  in  many  places,  over  50 
cents  per  bushel.     The  duty  of  20  cents  was 
first  put  on  at  the  commencement  of  the  war. 
Part  of  it  was  afterwards  taken  off.    But  it  is 
now  20  cents.     Those  who  voted  for  it  then, 
said  they  would  vote  against  it  when  the  war 
was  over.     It  is  said  that  it  is  an  article  which 
cannot  be  smuggled — and  is  that  a  reason  why 
it  should  be  taxed  ?    Is  it  good  reasoning  to 
say  that,  because  laces  and  silks  can  be  smug- 
gled, they  must  not  be  taxed  as  high  as  an 
article  of  necessity  to  the  poor  ?    They,  don't 
enter  into  the  consumption  of  the  poor  man. 
Sir,  said  Mr.  M.,  I  have  always  considered'this 
system  of  high  duties  as  the  strife  of  private 
interest  against  the  public  good.     It  had  been 
said  to  the   South,   a  few  years  ago,   "  only 
pass  our  tariff  bill  and  your  cotton  will  rise." 
But  it  has  not.     I  don't  know  that  they  prom- 
ised us  a  rise  on  tobacco.     But  we  were  told 
that  it  would  increase  the  consumption  of  cot- 
ton.    How  does  it  turn  out  ?     With  every  kind 
of  protection,   instead   of   our  manufacturers 
underselling  the  foreigners,  the  foreigners  un- 
dersell us.     They  go  away  with  good  prices. 
He  saw,  by  a  Boston  paper,  not  long  since,  that 
the  prices  had  not  fallen.     The  promise  was, 
however,  that  every  thing  should  fall ;  and  it 
reminds  me  of  the  maxim  that,   "  while  the 
grass  grows  the  steed  starves."    He  thought 
he  should  die  before  there  would  be  any  fall. 
Sir,  I  think,  said  Mr.  M.,  that  we  are  so  fright- 
ened about  foreign  products,  that  we  would  be 
almost    willing    to  starve  ourselves,   and   go 
naked,  rather  than  eat  and  wear  them.    The 
full  intention  of  this  system  seems  to  be,  that 
we  are  to  have  nothing  but  what  is  made  in 
this  country.     Sir,  if  the  Southern  States  had 
looked  as  sharp  after  their  own  affairs  as  the 
North  have,  where  would  the  great  export 
trade  have  come   from?     In  nothing   ought 
equality  to  be  more  strictly  observed,  than  in 
taxation.     But  everybody  knows,  that  if  you 
collect  in  one  part  of  the  countiy,  and  expend 
in  another,  you  do  not  deal  equally.     It  was  an 
old-fashioned  opinion,  with  him,  that  the  max- 
im \.  hich  directed  that  everybody  should  be 
let  alone,  and  do  that  which  they  could  do 
best,  contained  a  sound  doctrine.     Free  trade 
and  sailor's  rights,  was  formerly  the  motto  of 
our  system;    but  now,  every  point  must  be 
settled  by  law.     He  had  hoped  that  this  bill 
would  pass;  but  his  hopes  were  now  very 
faint.     Whether  it  did  or  did  not,  he  should 
always  be  of  opinion  that  justice  required  its 
passage. 
The  bill  was  laid  on  the  table. 


Wednesday,  April  9. 
Graduation  of  the  Price  of  the  Public  Lands. 

The  bOl  to  graduate  the  price  of  public  lands 
was  then  taken  up,  the  substitute  offered  by 
Mr.  Baeton  being  under  consideration. 

Mr.  Benton  stated  the  objects  of  his  bill  to 
be,  first,  to  benefit  the  public  treasury,  by  ac- 
celerating the  sales  of  the  public  lands ;  and, 
next,  to  benefit  the  new  States  by  procuring 
fowthem,  within  some  reasonable  time,  the  use. 
of  all  the  soil  within  their  limits,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  settlement,  taxation,  and  general  juris- 
diction. The  sales,  he  said,  were  too  slow  at 
present  to  answer  these  purposes.  They  scarce- 
ly advanced  at  all,  and  certainly  made  no  sensi- 
ble impression  on  the  mass  of  the  public  lands. 
The  Federal  Government  held  260  millions  of 
acres  in  the  States  and  Territories,  to  which 
tlie  Indian  title  had  been  extinguished ;  about 
50  millions  more  to  which  it  had  not  been  ex- 
tinguished ;  about  90  millions  on  the  Upper 
Mississippi,  between  the  State  of  Illinois  and 
Lake  Superior,  and  about  700  millions  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  east  of  the  Kooky  Moun- 
tains ;  making  1,100  millions  of  acres  of  un- 
disputed public  domain,  exclusive  of  our  terri- 
torial claims  and  possessions  in  the  valley  of 
the  Columbia  Eiver  and  on  the  coast  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Of  this  immense  mass,  not 
more  than  20  millions  of  acres  have  been  sold 
by  the  Federal  Government  in  a  period  of  40 
years ;  and  only  32  millions  of  purchase  money 
paid  into  the  Treasury ;  from  which  is  to  be 
deducted  $2,165,000  for  the  expense  of  survey- 
ing; $1,155,000  for  the  expenses  of  selling; 
$35,000  per  annum  for  the  expenses  of  the 
General  Land  Office;  $3,392,000  for  the  ex- 
pense of  holding  Indian  treaties  for  the  ex- 
tinction of  Indian  titles ;  and  annuities,  chieiiy 
permanent,  amounting  at  present  to  about 
$240,000  per  annum.  The  gain  to  the  Treasury 
would  be  but  little  from  such  sales ;  and  as  to 
the  new  States  and  Territories,  a  simple  ques- 
tion in  the  Rule  of  Three  would  show  that  it 
would  take  520  years  to  extinguish  the  Federal 
title  within  their  limits,  at  the  rate  the  sales 
had  been  going  on  for  the  forty  years  past,  and 
about  2,000  years  more  to  complete  the  sales 
to  the  head  of  the  Mississippi,  and  to  the  foot 
of  the  Eocky  Mountains.  Having  stated  these 
results,  Mr.  B.  suggested  to  the  Senate  that 
520  years  was  rather  too  long  a  period  for  the 
new  States  to  remain  without  the  privilege  of 
taxing  and  cultivating  the  lands  within  their 
limits ;  rather  too  long  for  the  public  debt  to 
remain  unpaid,  and  for  the  people  of  the  old 
States  to  continue  to  raise  money  from  other 
sources  to  pay  its  annual  interest. 

Mr.  B.  then  took  up  the  bOl,  and  stated  the 
nature  of  its  several  provisions.  He  said  that 
it  consisted  of  four  distinct  clauses,  comprised 
in  five  sections  ;  and  that  each  clause  presented 
a  separate  question  for  the  consideration  and 
decision  of  the  Senate.  The  first  clause  ap- 
plied the  graduation  principle   to  the  lands 
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whicli  had  been  heretofore  offered  at  public 
sale,  and  remained  unsold  at  the  minimum 
price  of  $1  25  per  acre ;  the  second  clause  ap- 
plied the  same  principle  to  the  lands  hereafter 
to  come  into  market ;  the  third  clause  proposed 
donations  of  small  tracts  to  actual  settlers ; 
and  the  fourth  made  provision  for  the  cession 
of  the  refuse  lands  to  the  States  in  which  they 
lie,  for  the  promotion  of  the  great  cause  of 
education  and  internal  improvement. 

llaving  stated  the  nature  of  the  different 
clauses  in  his  bill,  Mr.  B.  went  on  to  examine 
these  clauses  in  the  order  in  which  they  stood, 
and  to  show  their  practical  effect  upon  the 
public  lands  and  the  public  Treasury.  For  this 
purpose  he  took  up  the  first  clause,  which  ap- 
plied the  graduation  principle  to  the  lands  now 
in  market,  and  said  that  the  proper  decision 
of  it  required  a  knowledge,  first,  of  the  quan- 
tity, and,  secondly,  of  the  quality,  of  the  lands, 
to  which  it  would  apply.  As  the  author  of  the 
bill,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  give  to  the 
Senate  full  and  correct  information  upon  those 
points,  and  he  should  do  so  with  all  the  brevity 
and  precision  which  the  magnitude  of  the  sub- 
ject would  admit  of.  He  had  been  collecting 
this  information  for  many  years,  and  without 
pretending  to  the  minute  accuracy  of  a  clerk 
stating  an  account,  he  would  confine  himself 
to  round  numbers,  and  assure  the  Senate  that 
his  statements  would  be  found  to  be  sufficiently 
correct  and  particular  for  all  the  practical 
purposes  of  the  statesman  and  the  legislator. 

On  the  first  point  he  would  say,  that  the 
number  of  acres  on  which  the  first  clause  of 
the  bill  would  operate,  was  about  80  millions, 
and  he  verified  this  statement  by  showing  from 
printed  documents,  and  manuscript  memoran- 
dums, taken  from  the  General  Land  OflBce,  that 
the  quantity  of  public  land  surveyed,  was  140 
millions  of  acres;  the  quantity  sold  was  20 
millions ;  the  quantity  given  away,  reserved 
from  sale,  or  not  brought  into  market,  was  40 
millions ;  leaving  the  aforesaid  quantity  of  80 
millions  of  acres  for  the  application  of  the  first 
clause  of  his  bill.  So  much  for  the  quantity. 
On  the  second  point,  Mr.  B.  would  say,  that  he 
had  a  great  deal  of  personal  knowledge  of  the 
quality  of  these  lands.  They  lay  in  seven 
States  and  three  Territories ;  and  of  each  of 
these,  except  one  territory,  that  of  Michigan, 
he  had  a  personal  knowledge  from  travelling 
and  visits ;  and  although  the  soil  of  the  whole 
of  them  might  be  characterized  as  rich,  yet, 
as  the  fattest  animal  must  have  bones  and  offal, 
and  inferior  parts,  so  the  richest  country  must 
have  its  rocks  and  hills,  and  sterile  spots. 
This  was  essentially  true  of  the  States  and 
Territories,  which  contained  the  public  lands ; 
and  of  the  relative  proportions  of  good  and 
bad,  those  to  the  South  possessed  much  the 
largest  alloy  of  bad.  In  every  State  and  Terri- 
tory these  lands  had  been  picked ;  in  the  forks 
of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  chiefly  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States ;  and  in  the  others, 
for  a  long  time,  under  the  bountifvd  dispensa- 


tions of  foreign  sovereigns,  before  they  became 
subject  to  the  more  rigorous  system  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  eighty  millions  unsold 
was  the  residuum  of  the  repeated  pickings  and 
cullingg,  by  sales  and  donations,  for  periods  of 
ten,  fifty,  and  a  hundred  years,  under  four 
different  sovereignties,  and  might  be  assumed 
to  be  at  least  one-half  unfit  for  cultivation,  and 
worth  nothing  at  all,  and  the  other  half  alloy- 
ed in  all  assignable  proportions  with  mixtures 
of  bad  land,  and  hardly  worth  an  average  of 
forty  or  fifty  cents  per  acre. 

But  the  bill  meets. with  several  objections ; 
at  the  head  of  which  stands  one  of  a  novel  and 
extraordinary  character,  not  connected  with 
the  merits  of  the  question,  but  growing'  out  of 
supposed  injuries  which  it  is  to  infiict  upon  the 
old  States.  It  is  said  that  the  bill  will  have 
the  effect  of  drawing  off  the  population  of  these 
States,  diminishing  the  weight  of  their  political 
inflvfence,  sinking  the  value  of  their  lands,  and 
retarding  the  progress  of  their  manufactures. 

These  are  strange  objections,  Mr.  President, 
to  be  urged  in  a  country  blessed  with  a  consti- 
tution founded  on  the  rights  of  man.  They 
would  come  well  from  feudal  lords  in  the  old 
baronial  times  of  Great  Britain,  or  from  the 
masters  of  the  serfs  and  vassals  of  Russia  and 
Poland  to  the  present  day ;  but  they  griite 
harshly  upon  my  ear — they  hannonize  badly 
with  the  feelings  of  my  bosom — coming  from 
American  statesmen,  and  intended  to  restram 
the  free  inhabitants  of  the  old  States  from  bet- 
tering their  condition  by  removing  to  the  West. 
Admitting  all  the  evils  apprehended,  and  it 
would  still  be  an  invalid  objection;  for  the 
people  have  a  right  under  our  constitution  to  go 
where  they  please ;  even  to  expatriate  them- 
selves, and  go  into  foreign  countries  in  pursuit 
of  wealth  or  happiness.  It  is  their  own  priv- 
ilege to  go  or  stay,  and  no  rightful  power  re- 
sides in  this  Government  to  restrain  them. 
But  the  evils  will  be  much  less  than  seem  to 
be  apprehended,  even  in  the  parts  of  the  Union 
from  which  the  objections  chiefly  come.  Emi- 
gration has  never  depopulated  a  good  country. 
The  chasm  made  by  one  person  moving  away 
is  always  filled  in  such  a  country  by  another 
coming  in,  and  usually  a  richer  one.  Political 
influence  is  not  diminished,  but  increased,  by 
such  emigrations.  Of  this  the  two  halls  of 
Congress  furnish  abundant  proof.  Lands  in 
the  old  States  will  certainly  not  produce  less  in 
consequence  of  such  removals.  The  prolific 
principle  of  the  soil  will  still  be  the  same ;  and 
if  it  sells  for  less,  it  is  also  bought  for  less. 
The  thing  balances  itself.  The  buyer  gains 
what  the  seller  loses ;  and  as  the  seller  is  to  be 
the  emigrant,  the  advantage  remains  with  the 
one  that  remains  in  the  country.  In  many 
places,  the  price  of  land  is  as  low  now  in  the 
old  States  as  my  bill  proposes  to  make  it  in  the 
new  ones.  My  friends  tell  me  that  land  fit  for 
cultivation,  and,  with  some  improvement  upon 
it,  and  convenient  to  all  the  advantages  of  old 
established  institutions,  can  be  had  now  in 
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North  Carolina  for  one  dollar  per  acre.  In 
Virginia,  I  see  from  the  assessment  of  1817, 
when  the  price  of  real  estate  there,  as  else- 
where, was  double  what  it  is  now,  that  a  large 
county,  bearing  the  name  of  one  of  her  Sena- 
tors, here  present,  (Tyler,)  and  containing  as 
many  acres  as  the  Federal  Government  has 
ever  sold  in  Missouri,  was  assessed  at  68  cents 
per  acre,  improvements  and  all ;  that  another 
county,  of  about  the  same  size,  bearing  the 
name  of  another  of  her  Senators  present,  (Taze- 
well,) was  assessed  at  33  cents  per  acre ;  and 
three  others  at  the  respective  prices  of  24,  23, 
and  18  cents  per  acre.  Gentlemen  will  say 
these  are  inferior  lands.  I  answer,"  that  the 
prices  in  my  bill  also  apply  to  inferior  land, 
and  that  so  far  as  price  is  concerned,  there  will 
be  no  inducement  for  emigration  from  old 
States  to  new  ones.  To  the  south  of  the  Poto- 
mac, and  in  all  the  slave-holding  States,  emigra- 
tion is  more  beneficial  than  otherwise.  The 
poor  are  not  needed  there.  Slaves  perform  all 
the  menial  services,  and  do  the  principal  part 
of  the  labor.  In  the  non  slave-holding  States, 
and  especially  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  it 
is  somewhat  different.  There  the  poor  are 
wanted  for  tenants,  for  day  laborers,  for  do- 
mestic servants,  and  to  worlt  in  the  manufac- 
tories. To  such  States  it  might  be  some  disad- 
vantage to  lose  their  poor;  but  it  Is  a  loss 
which  they  have  no  moral  or  lawful  right  to 
prevent,  by  passing  laws  to  restrain  their  re- 
moval. But,  Mr.  President,  I  will  drop  these 
objections.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  justifia- 
'ble  in  Seaetors  from  old  States  to  vote  upon 
such  considerations ;  and  of  course  it  is  not  be- 
coming in  me  to  presume  that  an  argument  is 
necessary  to  prevent  them  from  doing  so. 

I  will  proceed  to  the  next  objection,  which 
is  also  of  a  novel  and  extraordinary  character, 
and  seems  to  have  its  origin  in  a  benevolent  in- 
clination to  save  the  people  of  the  new  States 
from  the  consequences  of  their  own  folly.  It 
goes  upon  the  supposition  that  the  price  of  all 
the  land  held  by  individuals,  will  be  sunk  to 
the  scale  of  prices  fixed  in  the  bill,  and  that 
those  landholders  will  be  injured  in  their  prop- 
erty to  that  degree.  This  is  the  ostensible  na- 
ture of  the  objection ;  but  it  may  be  that  it  has 
a  different  object ;  that  its  real  design  is  not 
charitable,  but  insidious ;  and  that  it  is  intend- 
ed to  excite  these  landholders  against  the  bill. 
In  the  first  point  of  view,  it  is,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  a  very  unexpected  ebullition  of  superser- 
viceable  benevolence,  which  the  individuals 
referred  to  wiU  resist  and  repudiate.  They 
have  no  need,  and  it  is  no  compliment  to  their 
understandings  to  suppose  that  they  have  any 
need  for  such  intrusive  guardianship.  They 
know  that  their  lands  will  produce  as  good 
crops  after  as  before  the  passage  of  the  bill. 
Many  of  them  will  want  to  purchase  lands  at 
the  graduated  prices.  AH  will  know  that  indi- 
viduals are  now  selling  second  and  third  rate 
land  for  the  same  prices  mentioned  in  the  bill, 
and  every  one  is  conscious  that  population 
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gives  value  to  land,  and  that  their  own  will  risa 
in  value  in  proportion  to  the  settlement  and 
improvement  of  the  country. 

The  third  objection  that  I  shall  notice  is  the 
one  so  incontinently  repeated,  that  no  one  will 
buy  until  the  lands  fall  to  the  lowest  price. 
This,  Mr.  President,  is  the  same  objection  which 
was  made  to  the  graduation  principle  in  Ten- 
nessee, and  which,  for  several  years,  retarded 
the  establishment  of  the  system  there.  "When 
itfwas  established,  the  objection  was  discovered 
to  have  no  foundation.  This  we  learn  from 
the  letter  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  author  of  the  system  in  Ten- 
nessee, and  the  statement  of  Mr.  Smith,  the  en- 
try taker  in  one  of  the  districts.  These  papers 
have  been  printed  by  order  of  the  Senate,  laid 
upon  our  tables,  and  are  presumed  to  be  read 
by  every  member.  I  will  not,  therefoi-e,  con- 
sume the  time  of  the  Senate  in  reading  them 
over,  amply  as  their  contents  would  repay  that 
trouble ;  but  I  must  take  leave  to  present  a 
second  time,  the  table  of  sales  actually  made  in 
the  Hiwassee  district,  a  district  of  only  forty 
miles  square,  and  which  proves  the  utter  fal- 
lacy and  total  inapplicability  of  the  objection. 
The  following  is  the  table : 

A^mount  of  land  entered  hi  the  Entry  Office  of  the 
Hiwassee  District^  Tennessee^  and  amount  of  cash 
received  from  the  2d  February,  1824,  to  the  2dYeb- 
ruary,  1828. 
Price  per  acre.        No.  of  acres.        Cash  received. 
S  1  60  100,000  $150,000 

1  00  63,000  63,000 

0  60  90,000  45,000 

0  25  80,000  20,000 

0  12i  66,000  7,000 

0  01  132,000  1,200 


1276,220 
Such  is  the  triumphant  answer  which  actual 
experiment  gives  to  this  objection.  It  was 
the  experiment  of  one  district;  but  the  re- 
sult was  the  same  in  others,  for  the  law  was 
co-extensive  in  its  application  with  the  exist- 
ence of  the  State  lands.  But  even  without  this 
experimental  answer,  the  objection  would  have 
vanished  before  an  argument.  Instead  of  wait- 
ing for  the  lowest  price,  many  would  be  tempted 
to  give  more  than  the  land  was  worth,  either  to 
save  a  quarter  section  which  was  necessaiy  to 
complete  the  size  and  form  of  their  estate,  or  to 
supply  it  with  wood,  or  a  stream  of  water,  or  a 
stone  quarry,  or  a  sugar  orchard,  or  to  keep  ofE 
a  bad  neighbor,  or  to  form  a  settlement  for  a 
child,  or  to  keep  open  an  outlet  for  stock. 
Such  was  the  natural  progress  and  order  of 
things.  He  that  wanted  a  piece  of  land  that 
suited  him  would  cheerfully  embrace  the  first 
opportunity  of  taking  it  up  for  its  real  value, 
lest  another  should  forestall  him  in  the  pur- 
chase, and  make  him  afterwards  pay  more  than 
the  value.  To  suppose  otherwise,  and  to  as- 
sert, as  this  objection  implies,  that  the  people 
of  the  new  States  and  Territories  would  wait 
with  each  other  for  four  years,  until  the  price 
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of  all  land  fell  to  25  cents  per  acre,  is  to  sup- 
pose the  existence  of  a  universal  combination, 
as  impossible  in  practice  as  it  would  be  dishon- 
orable in  conception.  And,  after  all,  it  could 
end  in  no  advantayo  ;  for  when  the  lands  had 
fallen  to  twenty-five  cents,  the  actual  settlers 
would  have  the  preference,  and  the  purchasers 
would  have  to  stand  off  until  they  were  satis- 
fied, and  then  the  contest  would  begin  among 
them ;  for  if  two  or  more  applied  at  the  same 
time,  for  the  same  tract,  they  would  have  to 
bid  for  it,  aud  the  price  might  be  run  up  higher 
than  ever. 

The  fourth  objection  to  my  bill  is  found  in 
the  apprehension  of  speculators.  It  is  the  same 
old  objection,  Mr.  President,  which  had  its  effect 
for  a  while  in  Tennessee,  as  we  learn  from 
Messrs.  Smith  and  Mitchell,  and  which  was 
completely  falsified  by  the  event  there,  and  is 
ready  to  be  overthrown  by  argument  here.  Sir, 
there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  speculation  in 
wild  land,  in  the  present  state  of  America.  A 
speculator  buys  to  sell  again.  His  plan  is  to 
buy  low,  and  sell  high ;  but  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  America,  although  he  may  buy  low 
enough,  yet  he  will  soon  be  forced  to  sell  still 
lower.  What  chance  is  there  for  wild  land  to 
rise  ?  The  United  States  own  eleven  hundred 
millions  of  acres,  for  which  she  cannot  find 
purchasers.  Mexico  and  Canada  have  more 
than  they  can  give  away.  The  old  States  and 
the  new  States  are  full  of  improved  land,  offer- 
ed for  sale  on  the  most  reduced  terms.  You 
Bee  ten  sellers  for  one  purchaser.  The  old 
speculators  of  1817-18,  that  is  to  say,  the  few 
that  have  escaped  ruin,  cannot  sell  their  lands, 
and  are,  in  fact,  the  real  authors  of  this  objec- 
tion. The  body  of  the  people  do  not  make  it. 
They  laugh  at  it.  They  know  that  the  laws  of 
entail  and  primogeniture  are  abolished,  and 
that  the  greatest  landholder  of  the  present  day 
is  only  the  trustee  for  other  people's  children ; 
that  his  posterity,  and  the  posterity  of  his  pres- 
ent tenants,  wOl  exchange  positions  in  two  or 
three  generations,  perhaps  in  one  generation ; 
and,  as  for  present  purchases,  they  know  that 
tliey  can  rise  as  early,  ride  as  fast,  get  to  the 
office  as  soon,  and  show  as  good  money  as  any 
speculator.  If  it  comes  to  bidding,  they  can 
bid  as  high.  If  it  comes  to  drawing  lots,  they 
stand  as  good  a  chance  as  any  man  for  the  long 
straw.  In  a  word,  sir,  the  people  are  not  afraid 
of  speculators.  They  know  there  is  no  such 
thing.  The  objection  has  been  tried  upon 
them,  and  they  laugh  at  it. 

The  fifth  objection  supposes  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  not  get  the  value  of  its  lands 
under  my  bill.  I  demand,  sir,  if  it  gets  the 
value  under  the  present  system?  And  I  an- 
swer no !  I  assert  that  it  gets  nothing  xmder 
the  present  system ;  that  the  thirty-two  mil- 
lions of  dollars  received  in  forty-two  years,  for 
twenty  millions  of  acres,  has  been  sunk,  and 
double  sunk,  and  five  times  over  sunk,  in  the 
payment  of  interest  on  the  public  debt  while  this 
sum  was  collecting,  and  in  the  expenses  of  the 


system.  I  say  that  it  will  get  quickly  under 
my  bill,  what  it  gets  at  all ;  that  an  average  of 
fifty  cents  per  acre,  received  in  four  or  five 
years,  for  the  refuse  lands,  will  be  worth  more 
to  the  Treasury  than  $1  25,  received  for  the 
same  lands,  would  be  worth  thirty  or  forty 
years  hence.  But  I  dismiss  this  calculation  as 
one  of  inferior  and  subordinate  consideration.  I 
look  to  the  cultivation  of  the  lands,  more  than 
to  their  sales.  It  is  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
which  enriches  the  country ;  and  in  this  point 
of  view,  the  country  is  always  a  gainer  when 
any  portion  of  the  public  lands  is  passed  from 
the  Federal  Government,  which  cannot  culti- 
vate them,  into  the  hands  of  private  owners 
who  can.  As  a  proof  of  this,  look  to  the  duties 
which  have  been  received  on  imports,  which 
imports  are  founded  on  the  exports  which  are 
the  products  of  the  soil.  You  will  see  them 
amounting,  in  thirty-seven  years,  the  period 
that  the  present  constitution  has  been  in  force, 
to  $575,000,000.  Yes,  sir,  to  five  hundred  and 
seventy  five  millions  of  dollars!  And  this 
source  of  revenue,  instead  of  being  exhausted 
by  one  year's  cultivation  like  the  revenue  from 
the  sale  of  the  lands,  which  can  only  be  re- 
ceived once,  is  perennial  and  eternal,  renewing 
itself  incessantly,  and  augmenting,  from  year 
to  year,  with  the  increase  of  wealth  and  of  pop- 
ulation. Surely  it  is  our  policy  to  increase  this 
bountiful  source  of  revenue,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose to  give  a  quarter  section  of  land  to  every 
inhabitant  that  will  cultivate  it. 

I  cannot  dismiss  the  objections  which  have 
been  made  to  the  graduation  clausejpf  my  bUl,  • 
Mr.  President,  without  noticing  one  which  I 
heard  in  Missouri,  but  which  has  not  been  en- 
forced by  any  speaker  on  this  floor.  It  was 
the  objection  of  a  tanner  who  supplied  his  vats 
with  bark  from  the  public  lands,  and  who,  af- 
ter running  over  all  the  worn  out  objections 
about  speculators,  etc.,  admitted  that  his  true 
objection  was  altogether  of  a  different  nature: 
that  if  the  bill  passed  all  the  land  would  be 
bought  up,  and  he  would  get  no  more  "  pubUc 
bark  "  to  tan  with. 

I  now  proceed,  sir,  to  the  donation  clause, 
and  admit  at  once  that  its  primary  intention  is 
to  better  the  condition  of  the  poor.  I  know  it 
to  be  written  in  that  book  which  is  the  epitome 
of  all  knowledge,  "  that  the  rich  ruleth  the 
poor,  and  the  borrower  is  the  servant  of  the 
lender."  I  know,  too,  that  it  is  said  by  my 
venerable  and  venerated  friend  from  North 
Carolina,  (Mr.  Macon,)  that  Governments  are  not 
made  for  the  poor,  but  against  them ;  that  the 
rich  get  the  benefits  and  the  poor  get  the 
burthens  of  Government ;  and  I  know  that  this 
severe  remark  has  much  foundation  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind,  yet  it  has  not  always  been  so. 
There  have  been  exceptions,  and  especially  in 
that  great  republic,  whose  name,  after  the  laps^ 
of  two  thousand  years,  still  shines  as  a  leading 
star  in  the  firmament  of  nations.  It  was  not 
so  among  the  ancient  Romans.  With  that  he- 
roic people,  although  the  Government  was 
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chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  Patricians,  yet  the 
poor  had  an  interest  in  their  country,  and  that 
interest  was  founded  in  their  share  of  the  pub- 
lic lands.  When  a  conquest  was  made,  half  the 
lands  were  immediately  set  aside  for  gratuitous 
distribution  among  the  poor ;  the  other  half 
was  put  up  to  sale  for  the  benefit  of  the  public 
treasury.  Besides  this  fundamental  law,  we 
read  in  the  history  of  that  great  people,  of  oc- 
casional donations  of  land  to  20,000  poor  fami- 
lies at  a  time.  Many  laws  were  made  for  the 
protection  of  their  lands — as  the  Licinian  law, 
which  secured  their  possessions  for  several 
hundred  years,  and  for  the  enforcement  of 
which  the  Gracchi  lost  their  lives.  It  was  this 
interest  in  the  soil  of  their  country,  which 
made  the  love  of  that  country  so  strong  a  pas- 
sion in  the  breast  of  the  Roman  citizen.  It 
was  this  which  made  every  Roman  glory  in 
the  name,  and  hold  himself  forever  ready  to 
fight  and  die  for  his  country.  And  cannot  the 
same  cause  produce  the  same  effect  with  us  ? 
Congress  is  charged  with  providing  for  "  the 
common  defence  "  of  the  nation,  and  she  ex- 
pends millions  upon  the  fortifications  of  the 
seacoast,  and  upon  the  equipment  of  ships  for 
the  sea.  And  may  she  not  give  land  for  the 
defence  of  the  western  frontier  ?  Great  Britain 
is  now  filling  Upper  Canada  with  freeholders, 
at  a  great  expense  to  the  crown.  One  hundred 
and  fifty  acres  of  choice  land  to  each  emigrant 
— expenses  of  removal— provisions  for  one  year 
— seed-grains  for  the  first  crop — farming  tools, 
and  household  utensils,  a  cow,  at  the  cost  of 
£4 10s.  sterling:  such  are  the  inducements  which 
England  holds  out  for  the  settlement  of  Upper 
Canada.  And  why  ?  For  the  obvious  purpose 
of  strengthening  herself  against  us  in  that  quar- 
ter :  and  shall  we  not  strengthen  ourselves 
against  her  in  the  opposite  quarter  ?  And  by 
the  same  means?  The  defence  furnished  by 
patriotism  and  valor,  has  been  called  "the 
cheap  defence  of  nations,"  and  so  in  fact  it  is. 
A  brave  people,  devoted  to  their  country,  is  its 
cheapest,  as  well  as  its  surest,  defence.  Of  this 
defence,  it  is  in  the  power  of  this  Government 
to  avail  itself  to  any  degree.  It  may  have  as 
many  warriors  as  it  pleases  on  its  frontier.  It 
has  hundreds  of  millions  of  acres  of  vacant  land 
in  the  frontier  States  and  territories,  and  some 
hundred  thousand  citizens  without  freeholds. 
Let  it  give  them  land  ;  let  it  give  them  an  in- 
terest in  their  country ;  a  home  for  their  wives 
and  their  little  ones ;  and  they  Avill  never  be 
found  without  a  horse  and  a  rifle ;  without  a 
willing  mind,  a  courageous  heart,  and  a  strong 
arm,  when  that  country  demands  their  service. 
Let  not  the  character  of  these  people  be  judged 
by  the  infamous  British  publications,  towhich  too 
many  of  our  statesmen  look  for  information  of 
their  own  country.  I  have  one  of  these  publica- 
tions, which  I  have  reserved  to  read  in  this  place, 
that  I  might  bear  witness,  on  this  elevated  thea- 
tre, before  the  whole  American  Senate,  to  its  base 
and  libellous  character.  It  is  from  the  British 
Quarterly  Review,  No.  61.    Listen  to  it : 


"  We  affirm,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  or  of 
error,  that  there  is  not  to  be  found,  on  the  face  of 
the  globe,  a  race  of  men  so  utterly  abandoned  to 
vice  and  to  crime,  so  devoid  of  all  fear  of  God,  and 
regard  towards  man,  as  the  outsettlers  of  Kentucky, 
Ohio,  and  other  back  States." 

Kow,  Mr.  President,  I  afiSrm,  without  fear 
of  error,  and  with  utter  contempt  for  all  contra- 
diction, that  a  baser  libel  was  never  published, 
against  any  people,  than  this  which  I  have  read. 
H;  has  been  exposed  by  one  who  knows  its 
falsity,  (Governor  Cass,  of  Michigan,  in  the 
North  American  Review ;)  and  I  add  ray  voice 
to  his,  and  from  personal  knowledge.  I  have 
known  the  people  of  the  frontier  States  from 
my  boyhood — have  travelled  among  thera,  and 
lived  among  them ;  and  can  truly  say,  that,  for 
all  the  manly  virtues — for  integrity,  fair  deal- 
ing, courage,  generosity,  and  hospitality,  they 
are  proverbial  and  unrivalled.  The  benighted 
stranger  never  knocks  at  their  gate  in  vain : 
the  traveller  never  quits  their  house  hungry : 
locks  and  bars  are  not  necessary  for  the  securi- 
ty of  cribs  and  barns:  the  mail  needs  no  guard: 
the  solitary  unarmed  traveller,  in  a  journey  of 
a  thousand  miles,  enjoys  a  safety  by  day  and  by 
night,  which  he  would  look  for  in  vain  in  the 
streets  of  that  capital  of  Great  Britain,  from 
which  issued  the  infamous  libel  which  I  have 
read  to  you.  It  is  the  people  of  these  frontier 
States  to  whom  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  the 
gloriesof  the  late  war.  It  is  to  them  we  are  chief- 
ly to  look  in  future  wars.  They  are  with  us 
"the  cheap  defence  of  the  nation."  And  shall 
they  not  have  an  inheritance  in  the  land  of  their 
fathers  ?  Shall  they  not  have  a  home,  as  well  as 
a  grave,  in  the  land  which  they  defend  ?  Shall 
we  part  with  no  ground  but  for  gold  and  silver  ? 
Shall  we  consider  money  more  valuable  than 
patriotism?  Shall  we  act  upon  the  principle 
which  I  have  heard  asserted  on  this  floor,  that 
the  man  who  cannot  pay  $100  for  eighty  acres 
of  land  is  not  worth  having  for  a  citizen?  Sir, 
I  know  better.  I  know  that  an  immense  pro- 
portion of  the  inhabitants  of  new  countries 
never  see  the  day  when  they  are  masters  of  100 
silver  dollars,  to  be  paid  down  for  a  piece  of 
land.  Early  marriages,  the  cares  of  family, 
current  expenses  for  indispensable  objects,  acci- 
dents, misfortunes,  and  losses,  prevent  the  accu- 
mulation of  such  a  sum — small  as  it  may  seem 
to  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  handling  money, 
but  great,  in  fact,  to  him  who  gets  nothing  but 
by  the  labor  of  his  hands,  and  whose  first  earn- 
ings go  to  tlie  daily  support  of  his  wife  and  his 
children.  Poverty  is  not  always  the  effect  of 
vice  or  laziness.  Many  are  born  poor,  and  re- 
main so ;  many  are  born  rich,  and  became  poor 
through  misfortune ;  and,  to  all,  the  change  of 
condition  from  tenant  to  ft-eeholder,  is  the  most 
difiicult  part  of  their  lives.  Let  the  Federal 
Government  make  that  change  for  them.  It 
can  do  it  for  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  be 
none  the  weaker  or  poorer,  but  richer  and 
stronger  on  account  of  it.  Great  and  meri- 
torious are  the  services  of  the  poor.     They  are 
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soldiers  in  the  time  of  war,  and  cultivators  both 
in  war  and  peace.  Their  daily  labor  is  the  peren- 
nial source  of  food  to  man  and  beast.  Daily 
do  they  moisten  the  earth  with  the  sweat  of 
their  brow.  Shall  that  sweat  continue  to  fall 
upon  ground  which  is  not  their  own  ?  Shall 
they  remain  without  land  under  a  Government 
abounding  with  land  ?  Shall  they  be  compelled 
to  choose  between  the  hard  alternatives  of  be- 
ing trespassers  or  tenants,  all  their  lives  ?  Shall 
they  see  forever  this  Federal  Government,  af- 
ter constituting  itself  sole  purchaser  of  land 
from  Indians,  resolve  itself  into  the  hard  char- 
acter of  speculator  and  monopolizer,  and  make 
"  merchandise  "  out  of  God's  first  and  greatest 
gift  to  man  ? 

The  cession  clause,  Mr.  President,  to  which 
I  now  proceed,  is  the  fourth  and  last  clause  in 
the  bill.  Its  nature  has  been  explained.  The 
other  clauses  being  adopted,  the  adoption  of 
this  one  would  seem  a  matter  of  course.  It 
could  no  longer  be  an  object  to  keep  up  offices 
in  the  old  districts,  to  sell  the  miserable  refuse 
which  would  remain  unsold  for  a  year,  after 
having  been  offered  at  twenty-five  cents  per 
acre.  The  expense  would  not  justify  it.  The 
only  question  would  be  between  giving  them 
up  to  the  States  for  beneficial  purposes,  or  suf- 
fering them  to  lie  idle  for  hundreds  of  years, 
under  the  barren  sceptre  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. That,  with  me,  would  be  no  question  at 
all.  The  States,  with  the  advantage  of  local 
knowledge,  and  near  superintendence,  could 
make  them  available  in  promoting  education 
and  improving  the  country  :  in  the  hands  of  the 
Federal  Government,  they  would  be  a  harbor 
for  wild  beasts,  and  nuisances  to  the  country 
for  hundreds  of  years.  I  dwell  particularly, 
Mr.  President,  on  this  idea.  These  refuse  lands 
are  the  sources  of  disease  and  death.  I  have 
in  my  hand  the  statement  of  an  officer  whose 
habitual  correctness  is  above  all  praise — a  gen- 
tleman who  hides  superior  merit  in  a  subordi- 
nate station — one  who  takes  pains  to  conceal 
more  science  than  any  other  gentleman  of  my 
acquaintance  can  show — I  speak  of  Col.  McRee, 
Surveyor  General  in  Missouri,  whose  report  up- 
on the  inundated  lands  of  Missouri  and  Illinois 
was  made  under  your  instructions,  and  printed 
by  your  order — ^I  have,  I  say,  hia  statement  in 
my  hand,  which  shows  1,096  ponds,  lakes,  and 
marshes  in  these  two  States,  on  an  area  of  four 
millions  of  acres,  or  the  one-twentieth  part  of 
their  surface.  They  cover  several  hundred  thou- 
sand acres  of  land.  The  most  of  them  belong  to 
the  Federal  Government.  They  are  nuisances  to 
the  country,  and  nuisances  which  the  local  au- 
thorities have  not  the  means  to  abate.  They 
are  the  source  of  sickness  and  death  to  the 
neighboring  inhabitants;  even  to  those  who 
have  bought  land  from  the  owner  of  the  nui- 
sance. Many  such,  after  years  of  contention 
with  noxious  and  pestilential  air,  spending  their 
money,  and  losing  many  members  of  their  fam- 
ily in  the  vain  conflict,  have  been  compelled  to 
move  away,  abandoning  their  possessions  with- 


out rent  or  sale.  Sir,  I  consider  it  as  plain  lan- 
guage, not  amounting  to  metaphorical,  to  call 
these  1,096  ponds,  lakes,  swamps,  and  marshes, 
so  many  Federal  Garrisons,  manned  by  innu- 
merable and  invisible  agents  of  destruction,  in 
the  shape  of  various  diseases,  for  the  extermi- 
nation of  the  inhabitants.  The  American  Bot- 
tom is  the  chief  seat  of  these  1,096  garrisons,  and 
melancholy  is  the  havoc  which  they  have  made 
upon  it.  Who  has  not  heard  or  read  of  this 
incomparable  and  unrivalled  bottom,  called  by 
pre-eminence,  American?  And  how  faint  and 
inadequate  is  the  conception  which  any  descrip- 
tion can  give  to  those  who  have  not  seen  it! 
Figure  to  yourself,  Mr.  President,  an  alluvion 
bottom,  ninety  miles  long,  and  averaging  five 
miles  wide,  washed  on  one  side  by  the  Missis- 
sippi, fortified  on  the  other  by  a  lofty  rampart 
of  limestone  rock ;  divided  and  subdivided  in  its 
whole  extent  into  woodland  and  prairie  ;  the 
wood  filled  with  vines  and  wild  frnit ;  the  prai- 
ries covered  with  grass  and  flowers  ;  the  soil 
rich,  like  the  Delta  of  the  Nile,  and  too  loose, 
too  light,  to  hold  the  streams  of  water  which 
gush  from  the  rampart  of  rock,  or  fall  from 
the  high  country  above,  and  which  are  swal- 
lowed up  in  their  vain  attempt  to  reach  the 
river ;  situated  under  the  temperate  latitude  of 
37  and  38,  opposite  to  the  flourishing  market 
town  of  St.  Louis,  and  within  four  days'  sail  of 
New  Orleans  :  figure  to  yourself  these  objects, 
and  you  then  have  an  outline  of  the  American 
Bottom,  which  your  own  rich  imagination  may 
fill  up,  in  its  happier  days,  with  fields  almost 
black  with  dark  green  corn;  other  fields  yellow 
with  ripening  wheat,  barley,  rye,  and  oats,  re- 
flecting the  rays  of  a  brilliant  sun  from  their 
level  golden  uniform,  and  waving  surface ;  or- 
chards loaded  with  young  fruit ;  vines  with 
grapes  ;  vast  herds  of  cattle  wading  up  to  their 
sides  in  the  tall  prairie  grass  ;  and  all  this  in 
an  atmosphere  fragrant  with  the  fresh  perfume 
of  innumerable  flowers  and  blossoms.  This 
magnificent  bottom  was  the  first  abode  of  the 
French  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Its  set- 
tlement, by  the  followers  of  La  Salle,  about  the 
year  1680,  was  coeval  •vrith  the  settlement  of 
Philadelphia.  Before  the  peace  of  l763,which 
transferred  the  Canadas  and  Elinois  to  the  Brit- 
ish Crown,  it  was  the  seat  of  a  numerous  pop- 
ulation, which  supplied  New  Orleans  with  pro- 
visions, and  sent  three  companies  of  militia  to 
assist  in  the  destruction  of  Braddook,  at  Fort 
Duquesne.  Kaskaskia  was  then  a  rich  and 
flourishing  town ;  Cahokia,  Prairie  de  Eocher, 
and  Prairie  de  Pont,  were  gay  and  smiling  vil- 
lages; Fort  Chartres,  with  its  numerous  and 
brilliant  garrison,  gave  security  to  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  imparted  life  and  animation  to  their 
innocent  joys.  But,  since  then,  how  changed! 
The  transfer  of  the  Illinois  to  Great  Britain, 
gave  the  first  blow  to  its  prosperity.  Fort 
Chartres  lost  its  numerous  garrison.  The 
Jesuits,  who  had  a  college  at  Kaskaskia,  led  many 
of  their  flock  to  the  Spanish  side  of  the  river, 
and  founded  St.  Louis  and  Ste,  Genevieve.  The 
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expedition  of  General  Clark,  in  '78,  scared  off 
others ;  and,  to  crown  all  these  causes  of  emi- 
gration, came  the  ordinance  of  1787,  for  the 
government  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  and 
for  the  exclusion  of  slavery  from  it.  The  French 
are  attached,  Mr.  President,  to  their  slaves. 
They  call  them  by  kind  and  gentle  appellations, 
"man  ami,"  "mon  en/ant,''''  ^' ma  file,"  are  not 
tmli'equent  terms  of  address  to  their  "bond 
men  "  and  their  "  bond  women."  The  fear  of 
losing  this  species  of  property,  under  the  new 
ordinance,  gave  the  last  impulsion  to  the  emi- 
grating spirit,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  re- 
maining slaveholders  followed  their  country- 
men across  the  Mississippi,  or  down  it  to  New 
Orleans.  At  the  arrival  of  the  Americans,  as 
we  were  called,  upon  the  acquisition  of  Louisi- 
ana in  1804,  the  population  was  found  to  be 
three-fourths  gone;  and  at  Kaskaskia,  Fort 
Chartres,  and  the  villages,  the  traveller  was  as- 
tonislied  at  the  sight  of  ruins  in  the  heart  of  the 
New  World.  But  the  bottom  had  too  many  at- 
ti-actions  to  be  overlooked  by  emigrants.  Our 
people  began  to  settle  upon  it,  and  to  apply 
their  energies  to  its  cultivation ;  but  they  also 
have  been  compelled  to  remove.  The  pools  of 
water,  formed  by  refluent  currents  from  the 
river,  or  by  rains  from  the  hills,  has  taken  pos- 
session of  the  low  parts,  and  formed  permanent 
lakes  by  the  deposit  of  the  tenacious  clayey  sed- 
iment which  came  from  the  cultivated  lands. 
The  population  was  too  weak  to  drain  them,  or 
to  fence  out  the  river  by  levees,  at  the  low 
places.  The  State  authorities  lacked  the  power 
or  the  means  to  do  it.  The  Federal  Government, 
to  whom  all  these  nuisances  belonged,  like  an 
Irish  landlord,  living  in  London,  was  ignorant 
of  their  existence.  The  very  water  which  forms 
these  lakes  and  ponds,  was  supposed  by  it  to  be 
land,  and  is  offered  for  sale  at  the  minimum  price 
of  one  dollar  twenty-flve  cents  the  superficial 
acre.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  American 
Bottom  is  less  populous  now  than  it  was  at  the 
period  of  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana ;  less  so 
than  it  was  when  I  first  saw  it,  twelve  years  ago, 
and  becoming  less  populous  every  year.  The 
stagnant  waters  encroach  upon  the  people,  and 
the  people  retire  from  before  them.  Tlie  Federal 
Government  owns  these  nuisances,  and  will  nei- 
ther abate  them,  nor  contribute  its  proportion 
among  other  landholders,  to  have  them  abated. 
They  increase  in  size  and  number,  and  are  becom- 
ing the  lords  of  the  bottom :  but  if  the  cession 
clause  in  my  bill  should  take  effect,  the  clause 
which  I  am  now  pressing  on  the  attention  of  the 
Senate,  this  sad  picture  may  soon  be  reversed. 
These  nuisances,  and  their  proximate  domain, 
would  change  owners,  and,  in  the  change,  they 
would  get  a  master  on  the  spot  to  treat  them 
as  they  deserve.  They  would  soon  cease  to  be 
garrisons,  either  State  or  Federal,  metaphorical 
or  real,  for  the  destruction  of  people's  lives. 
Wise  laws  would  be  passed  by  the  State  Legis- 
lature, founded  in  local  knowledge,  adapted  to 
the  evil,  and  executed  by  persons  interested  in 
their  success.    Ponds,  lakes,  and  swamps  would 


disappear ;  their  pestilential  airs  would  vanish ; 
health  would  be  restored  to  the  American  Bot- 
tom ;  and,  with  it,  an  unalloyed  enjoyment  to 
the  planter  and  farmer  of  this  terrestrial  Para- 
dise. I  have  confined  what  I  have  to  say,  Mr. 
President,  upon  the  subject  of  these  nuisances, 
to  the  American  Bottom  alone,  not  because  it  is 
their  only  seat,  but  because  I  wished  to  strike 
the  imagination,  and  fix  the  attention  with  one 
eminent  example  of  this  evil,  which  would  do  for 
if  thousand  lesser  instances.  But  they  are  not 
limited  to  that  bottom.  These  nuisances  are 
found  in  ample  number,  difiering  in  magnitude, 
not  in  nature,  iipon  the  margins  of  all  the  creeks 
and  rivers  in  all  the  States  and  Territories,  from 
the  Gulf  coast  of  Louisiana,  Alabama,  and  Flori- 
da, to  the  Lake  shores  of  Indiana  and  Michigan. 
Tiiey  extend  from  Detroit  to  New  Orleans, 
They  are  the  property  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  everywhere  they  are  sources  of 
disease.  Will  the  Federal  Government  hold 
on  to  them  forever?  Will  it  continue  to  wave 
its  barren  sceptre  over  pestilential  swamps  and 
marshes,  as  well  as  over  desert  prairies,  flinty 
hills,  and  sterile  ridges  ? 


Tuesday,  April  22. 
Graduation  of  the  Price  of  the  Public  Lands. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Benton,  the  bill  for  the 
graduation  of  the  price  of  the  Public  Lands  was 
taken  up ;  and,  the  question  being  on  engrossing 
the  bill, 

Mr.  DiCKEESosr  observed  that  he  should  con- 
sider himself  unfaithful  to  his  trust,  if  he  did 
not  to  the  last,  oppose  the  bill  under  considera- 
tion— which  he  considered  as  in  a  higher  degree 
than  any  bill  heretofore  brought  before  Congress, 
to  wrest  from  the  old  States  their  undoubted 
rights,  to  destroy  the  confidence  that  ought  to 
subsist  between  the  old  and  new  States — and  to 
sap  the  foundation  of  the  compact  by  which  they 
are  held  together. 

The  bill  applies  to  eighty  millions  of  acres ;  if 
they  bring  nothing  into  our  Treasury,  it  will  be 
folly  to  expect  any  thing  from  the  residue  of  our 
public  lands.  These  lands  are  the  common 
stock  of  the  United  States.  Those  that  have 
been  ceded  by  certain  States,  have  been  ceded 
expressly  as  a  common  stock.  Those  that  have 
been  purchased,  have  been  purchased  out  of  the 
common  fund.  Our  public  lands  have  cost  us 
more  than  thirty-three  millions  of  dollars,  be- 
sides probably  an  equal  sum  in  protecting  and 
defending  them.  And  are  we  now  about  to  re- 
linquish the  pecuniary  advantages  which  were 
anticipated  from  those  lands  which  we  have 
acquired  and  protected  at  such  immense  ex- 
pense ?  On  the  part  of  the  State  from  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  come,  I  can  never  assent  to 
this  arrangement. 

New  Jersey  has  a  vested  right  to  a  share  of 
those  lands,  from  which  she  did  hope  to  obtain 
some  remuneration  for  her  heavy  losses  and  ex- 
penses in  carrying  on  the  Eevolutionary  wai-. 
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New  Jersey  acquired  no  crown  lands  within  her 
boundaries  by  the  Revolution.  She  never  own- 
ed any  part  of  her  soil,  except  by  purchase — 
never  taxed  the  lands  of  the  proprietors.  But 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  says  there  has  been 
no  moment  when  New  Jersey  could  not  tax 
these  lands.  She  has  the  power  to  tax  these 
lands,  but  it  cannot  be  done  with  strict  justice, 
inasmuch  as  there  was  an  agreement  some  eighty 
or  one  hundred  years  ago,  upon  certain  conces- 
sions as  to  the  sale  of  these  lands,  that  they 
should  not  be  taxed.  A  sense  of  justice  has 
prevented  any  attempt  at  taxation. 

New  Jersey  has  submitted  to  her  condition 
without  murmuring.  She  has  asked  but  little, 
and  received  nothing.  I  did,  by  instruction, 
ask  a  donation  of  lands  for  an  asylum  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  established  in  that  State.  The 
boon  was  a  small  one,  but  it  was  refused.  Since 
which,  I  have  voted  against  donations  of  lands, 
and  shall  continue  to  do  so  till  some  equitable 
principle  shall  be  adopted  for  the  regulation  of 
such  donations. 

The  question  being  taken  on  engrossing  the 
bill,  it  was  rejected,  by 

Teas. — Messrs.  Benton,  Berrien,  Bouligny,  Cobb, 
Eaton,  Ellis,  Harrison,  Hendricks,  Johnson  of  Ken- 
tucky, Johnston  of  Louisiana,  Kane,  King,  Mc- 
Kinley,  Noble,  Eidgely,  Kowan,  Ruggles,  Tazewell, 
Thomas,  White,  Williams— 21. 

Nats.— Messrs.  Barnard,  Barton,  Bateman,  Bell, 
Branch,  Chandler,  Chase,  Dickerson,  Foot,  Hayne, 
Knight,  McLane,  Macon,  Marks,  Parris,  Bobbins, 
Seymour,  Silsbee,  Smith  of  Maryland,  Smith  of 
South  Carolina,  Tyler,  Van  Buren,  Webster,  Willey, 
Woodbury — 26. 


Wednesday,  April  23. 
Cfraduation  of  the  Price  of  the  Public  Lands. 

Mr.  Macon  said  that  he  considered  that  the 
question  was  never  taken  on  the  first  section  of 
the  bill  to  graduate  the  price  of  public  lands, 
disconnected  from  the  rest  of  the  bill.  He  was 
in  favor  of  the  first  section,  and  therefore  mov- 
ed to  reconsider  the  vote  on  the  bill,  with  the 
view  of  striking  out  all  but  the  first  section. 

Mr.  Webstee  said  he  thought  a  motion  to 
reconsider,  for  any  particular  purpose,  was 
rather  novel. 

The  Chair  said,  that  the  motion  for  reconsid- 
eration ought  to  be  distinct. 

The  motion  was  then  laid  on  the  table. 


Feidat,  April  25. 
Survivors  of  the  Eewlution. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  "Woodbtjet,  the  bill  provid- 
ing for  certain  Surviving  Officers  of  the  Eevo- 
lution  was  taken  up. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  South  Carolina,  said,  that 
when,  on  a  former  occasion,  the  bill  had  been 
before  the  Senate,  it  had  expressed,  by  three 
several  votes,  on  different  sums  proposed,  its 
disapprobation  of  the  form  in  which  the  bill 


was  then  presented.  He  had  understood,  at 
that  time,  that,  if  the  Senate  did  not  grant  the 
claim  then  advanced,  they  would  retire  and  not 
urge  their  claim  again.  It  was,  however,  now 
brought  forward,  and  in  a  manner  which  ren- 
dered it  far  more  objectionable  than  formerly. 
It  was  an  accession  to  the  pension  system  of 
the  country,  and  be  believed  that  the  amount 
of  money  which  it  would  eventually  call  for, 
would  far  exceed  any  computation  that  the 
committee  had  made.  He  also  objected  that 
some  of  the  officers  were  men  of  wealth,  and 
stated  that  he  knew  one  who  was  worth  $50,000. 

Mr.  Beeeien  considered  the  objections  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  applied  rather 
to  the  conduct  of  the  friends  of  the  bill,  than  to 
the  claim  itself.  Mr.  B.  did  not  recollect  that 
any  pledge  was  given  that  the  claim  should  not 
be  further  urged ;  but  he  did  recollect,  that  one 
of  the  advocates  of  the  bill  declared  that  the 
officers  would  not  consent  to  be  placed  on  the 
pension  list.  He  would  repeat  what  he  had 
said  before :  that  he  had  arrived  at  a  conviction 
that  these  officers  had  an  equitable  claim  on  the 
Government ;  and  he,  therefore,  was  disposed  to 
acquiesce  in  any  plan,  by  which  they  should  re- 
ceive it,  in  a  form  not  revolting  to  their  feel- 
ings. As  to  the  objections  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina,  that  these  officers  were 
men  of  wealth,  he  would  ask  if  that  was  a  good 
reason  for  not  granting  the  claim  ?  He  stated 
that  some  of  them  had  large  fortunes.  I  should 
be  happy,  said  Mr.  B.,  to  know  that  these  men 
who  have  served  their  country  so  faithfully, 
were  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  com- 
petence. But  it  was  not  so  general  as  to  have 
any  effect  on  the  large  mass  of  those  for  whom 
this  bill  provided.  In  reply  to  the  objection 
that  this  bill  would  swell  the  pension  hst,  he 
would  remark,  that,  as  it  was  a  debt  for  the 
payment  of  which  the  faith  of  the  Government 
was  pledged,  the  manner  in  which  it  was  dis- 
charged was  not  of  the  least  importance.  As  to 
the  supposition  that  the  amount  of  pension 
would  exceed  the  calculations  of  the  committee, 
Mr.  B.  stated,  that  the  number  of  officers  was 
known,  and  the  apprehensions  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  would  not  be  realized. 

Mr.  WooDBTmT  said  in  reply  to  the  objections 
offered  by  Mi;.  Smith,  of  South  Carolina,  that, 
at  a  former  period  a  meeting  had  been  called 
of  the  surviving  officers  of  the  Revolution,  at 
Baltimore,  at  which  a  Committee  of  Corre- 
spondence was  appointed,  to  correspond  with 
individuals  in  every  State  in  the  Union.  This 
correspondence  had  taken  place,  and  from  the 
data  obtained,  the  number  of  those  officers  had 
been  found  to  be  about  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
five — this,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  number 
of  officers  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  afford- 
ed satisfactory  evidence  that  the  number  could 
not  essentially  vary  from  this  estimate.  There 
could  be  no  large  error  in  this  computation. 
As  to  any  pledge  having  been  given,  that  this 
claim  should  not  be  urged  again,  after  its  rejec- 
tion, in  the  form  originally  proposed,  he  knew 
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nothing  that  could  be  so  construed,  with  the 
exception  of  a  remark  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  (Mr.  Van  Bueen.)  He  had 
stated,  that  they  would  withdraw  their  me- 
morial if  the  only  grant  that  could  be  obtained 
was  the  insertion  of /their  names  on  the  pension 
roll.  And,  as  stated  by  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina,  on  the  other  side  of  the  House, 
the  pride  of  these  claimants  revolted  at  the  idea 
of  being  placed  on  the  list  of  pensioners  as 
mere  paupers,  when  they  considered  that  they 
had  a  claim  on  the  Government  under  a  prom- 
ise formerly  made  by  Congress.  Under  these 
circumstances  a  plan  had  been  projected,  on  a 
farther  meeting  of  the  committee — still  retain- 
ing the  ground  of  the  rights  of  these  memorial- 
ists, by  which  they  might  be  spared  from  the 
degrading  necessity  of  taking  an  oath  of  their 
poverty — an  act  which  would  have  wounded 
their  feelings  to  no  useful  purpose;  and  the 
Senate  could  not,  he  thought,  refuse  this  slight 
token  of  regard  to  the  honorable  pride  of  these 
veterans.  The  present  arrangement  would  re- 
quire a  sum  far  less  than  would  have  been  de- 
manded, had  these  ofiBcers  been  placed  on  the 
pension  list  from  the  commencement. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Maryland,  observed,  that  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Smith,) 
seemed  to  fear  that  frauds  would  be  committed 
under  this  act;  and  that  unworthy  objects 
would  reap  the  benefits  of  the  bill.  But  this 
was  out  of  the  question,  as  no  individual  could 
be  embraced  by  this  measure,  who  had  not 
been  on  the  commutation  roll,  and  received  the 
commutation.  These  individuals  could  easily 
be  ascertained,  so  that  there  was  no  fear  of  the 
frauds  the  gentleman  seemed  to  apprehend. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  South  Carolina,  said,  that  he 
had  only  supposed  that  other  persons  would 
come  in.  He  did  not  attribute  fraud  to  any 
one. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Maryland,  continued.  It 
amounted  to  the  same  thing.  No  one  could 
by  possibility  come  in,  but  those  for  whom 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  were  intended.  He 
thought  the  objection,  that  some  of  these  offi- 
cers were  rich,  had  no  application  to  the  bill. 
There  might  be  one  or  two  instances  of  the 
kind ;  but  what  had  they  to  do  with  the  aggre- 
gate? As  far  as  his  knowledge  extended,  it 
was  not  the  case.  In  Maryland  he  knew  that 
the  officers  of  the  continental  line  needed  the 
pension.  In  that  State  the  Cincinnati  met 
every  year,  and  at  those  meetings  the  death  of 
every  member  was  reported — this  was  the 
case  in  every  State  where  there  were  Cincinnati. 
So  that  the  numbers  of  the  survivors  could 
easily  be  ascertained.  Where  there  were  none 
other  means  could  be  used  to  obtain  the  infor- 
mation required.  There  could  not,  therefore, 
be  any  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  individuals 
entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  bill.  He  had 
stated  before,  that  the  computation  of  those 
who  had  been  in  the  army  three  years  at  the 
end  of  the  war,  had  been  correctly  made,  when 
the  pension  list  was  first  agitated  in  Congress. 


There  was  no  difficulty  in  making  out  the  list — 
but  the  computation  was  destroyed  afterwards, 
by  introducing  those  who  had  served  nine 
months. 

Mr.  Chandler  inquired  if  those  who  received 
the  commutation  were  the  only  class  for  whom 
this  bill  provided.  He  should  like  to  know  why 
those  who  served  three  years,  should  be  pre- 
ferred to  those  who  served  six  years,  and  re- 
tired previous  to  the  close  of  the  war.  The 
^rmer  lost  by  the  depreciation  of  the  currency, 
no  more  than  the  latter. 

Mr.  WooDBTTEY,  in  reply,  said,  that  the  offi- 
cers for  whom  this  bill  provided,  not  only  lost, 
in  common  with  all  the  other  officers,  the  de- 
preciation on  their  pay,  but  they  also  lost  the 
reduction  on  their  half  pay.  It  was  so  with 
the  soldiers.  The  biU  applied  to  those  only 
who,  having  been  promised  a  bounty  of  eighty 
dollars,  lost  not  only  the  depreciation  upon 
their  monthly  pay,  hut  the  depreciation  on 
their  bounty. 

Mr.  Van  Bueen  made  some  remarks,  on 
rising,  which  the  reporter  could  not  hear.  Ha 
thought  there  would  he  no  end  to  the  objec- 
tions which  this  bill  was  doomed  to  meet.  It 
seemed  to  be  argued  that  there  was  an  impro- 
priety in  pressing  this  claim  in  its  present  form. 
And,  on  this  head,  he  would  say  a  few  words. 
These  officers  found  their  claim  upon  the  com- 
mutation of  the  half  pay  for  life  which  Con- 
gress had  promised  them.  There  are  other 
considerations,  which  it  is  not  now  necessary 
to  urge.  He  then  detailed  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  memorial  of  the  officers  had 
been  brought  forward,  but  in  a  tone  of  voice 
which  was  not  distinctly  heard  in  the  gallery. 
On  proposing  to  the  officers  the  acceptance  of 
a  place  on  the  pension  list,  they  said  that  all 
who  had  been  di-iven  by  dire  necessity  to  that 
resort,  were  there  already.  The  present  plan 
did  not  propose  to  give  what  they  or  their 
friends  considered  them  entitled  to ;  but,  it  af- 
forded some  relief  to  their  necessities,  and  was 
an  approach  towards  the  payment  of  a  debt 
formed  under  the  most  imposing  circumstances, 
and  to  the  payment  of  which,  the  memorialists 
were  entitled  by  the  highest  and  strongest  con- 
siderations. 

Mr.  Maoon  said,  that,  at  first,  this  claim  had 
been  put  forth  on  legal  grounds,  which  were 
maintained  by  the  first  lawyers«in  the  Senate. 
Now,  that  ground  appeared  to  have  been 
abandoned,  and  he  supposed  the  claim  was 
founded  on  a  debt  of  gratitude.  Even  grant- 
ing that  such  a  claim  existed,  and  that,  at  any 
other  time,  it  would  be  proper  to  grant  it — this 
certainly  was  not  the  right  period  for  making 
any  such  grants.  There  never  was  a  time 
when  the  distresses  of  the  people  were  greater. 
In  his  part  of  the  country,  it  was  greater  than 
at  any  previous  period,  even  than  during  the 
war.  Money  was  never  scarcer  than  now. 
He  knew  we  could  borrow ;  but  we  had  not  it 
in  the  Treasury  to  spare.  Mr.  M.  also  urged 
that  there  were  other  classes  of  people,  who 
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Buffered  from  the  ravages  of  war,  and  lost  all 
their  property.  On  these  grounds  he  was  op- 
posed to  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chandler  expressed  himself  dissatisfied 
with  the  reply  which  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  had  given  to  his  inquiry.  When  the 
officers  who  had  served  six  years  retired,  they 
had  lost  on  their  pay.  But  here  was  another 
class,  who,  after  having  served  a  shorter  period, 
and  received  five  years'  additional  pay,  with 
some  depreciation,  were  to  receive  full  pay  for 
life.  Bethought  it  unjust  and  partial;  and  It 
could  easily  be  perceived,  that  the  officers  and 
soldiers,  who  served  six  years,  would  complain. 
Therefore,  while  we  are  about  it,  why  not  pro- 
vide for  the  whole  ? 

Mr.  Hakkison  said,  that  the  friends  of  this 
bUl  were  assailed  on  all  sides,  and  in  the  most 
contrary  manner,  by  different  opponents.  Some 
gentlemen  complain  thp.t  the  bill  goes  too  far, 
■while  others,  like  my  friend  from  Maine,  re- 
proach us  that  we  do  not  go  far  enough.  The 
provisions  of  this  biU  are  not  limited,  because 
we  do  not  think  that  there  are  other  classes  of 
officers  to  whom  the  country  owes  gratitude, 
who  served  a  shorter  period.  But  it  was  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  claims  of  these  officers 
which  limited  the  bill  to  them.  It  seemed 
rather  unfair  that  the  advocates  of  this  measure 
should  be  assailed  at  once  by  complaints  for 
doing  too  much,  and  for  doing  too  little.  The 
argument  so  often  used  by  Ids  friend  from 
South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Smith,)  that  the  Govern- 
ment could  not  pay  the  whole  amount  of  the 
depreciation  on  the  pay  of  the  army,  was  a' 
sufficient  reply  to  the  opposite  objection  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maine.  It  had  been  well  said 
by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Tyler,) 
on  a  former  day,  that  the  Exchequer  of  the 
world  would  not  supply  the  funds  to  defray  the 
losses  to  which  the  gentleman  from  North  Car- 
olina has  alluded.  But,  when  that  gentleman 
epeaks  of  the  losses  of  other  classes,  and  the 
sacrifices  of  property  which  individuals  suffer- 
ed, would  he  compare  the  losses  of  these  men 
who  shed  their  blood,  and  risked  their  lives  in 
the  service,  to  losses  of  property  ?  "Would  he 
compare  the  blood  of  an  ox  to  the  blood  spilt 
by  these  devoted  patriots?  He  hoped  not. 
Kie  bill  provides  for  that  cl*ss  of  men  who 
suffered  most,  and  who  received  a  pledge  which 
was  never  fulfilled. 

Mr.  Woodbury  replied  to  the  questions  put 
by  Mr.  Macon.  There  were  none  of  the  offi- 
cers provided  for  by  this  bill  who  had  not  serv- 
ed thi-ee  years.  He  was  very  frank  to  confess 
another  fact,  which  was,  that  it  had  been  as- 
certained that  the  officers  who  served  the  short- 
est period  were  those  who  now  resided  in  the 
Southern  States.  If  the  discrimination  was 
made,  it  would  be  in  favor  of  those  who  resided 
in  the  northern  States.  The  committee  had 
thought  that  all  those  who  served  to  the  close 
of  the  war  ought  to  be  provided  for,  without 
making  distinctions  in  favor  of  those  who 
served  longer  than  others. 


Mr.  IIabeison  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  question  of  filling  the  blanks,  which  was 
sustained. 

Mr.  CoBB  said,  that  if  he  understood  the  ob- 
ject of  the  present  bill,  it  was  to  give  the  full 
pay  of  a  captain  for  life,  to  these  officers,  and 
two  years'  pay  as  a  previous  gratuity.  I  (said 
Mr.  0.)  shall  vote  against  it ;  and  I  wish  to  ex- 
plain why  I  shall  do  so.  If  this  is  a  grant  made 
upon  the  ground  of  a  debt,  tljere  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  extended  to  the  legal  rep- 
resentatives of  those  who  have  died,  as  well  as 
to  the  survivors.  I  ask  whether  the  present  bill 
does  not  deal  partially  ?  Whatever  may  be  said 
by  the  friends  of  the  measure,  I  certainly  did 
understand,  that,  when  this  question  was  set- 
tled a  month  since,  by  three  several  votes — the 
friends  of  the  bill  signified  the  determination 
of  these  officers  not  to  accept  of  pensions.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  informed  us,  that 
they  would  not  consent  to  be  placed  upon  the 
pension  list.  T/ell,  sir,  it  is  now  said,  that  they 
are  to  receive  full  pay  for  life — and  will  they 
say  that  this  is  not  accepting  of  a  pension? 
that  this  is  not  an  extension  of  the  pension  sys- 
tem? They  made  the  declaration  that  these 
gentlemen  were  above  accepting  a  pension. 
But  now  we  find  these  high-minded  modest  offi- 
cers of  the  Revolution,  discovering  tliat  tlie  biU 
can  pass  in  no  otlier  form,  not  averse  to  become 
pensioners.  The  features  of  this  bill  (,«aid  Mr. 
C.)  appear  to  me  to  be  more  offensive  now  than 
formerly :  for,  if  any  thing  was  to  be  given,  it 
ought  to  have  been  given  as  a  donation.  The 
present  plan  extends  the  pension  principle  too 
far.  And  as  he  had  been  always  against  dona- 
tions, viewingthemashedid,  as  unconstitutional, 
he  hoped  the  Senate  would  be  inclined  to  con- 
sider this  matter  thoroughly,  before  they  con- 
sented to  carry  the  pension  list  of  the  country 
to  such  an  enormous  extent.  He  had  perceived 
that  the  bill  had  been  skilfully  managed.  Its 
advocates  had  watched  the  proper  opportunity 
for  calling  it  up  ;  and  had  been  pecidiarly  care- 
ful that  the  Senate  should  be  full,  when  it  came 
on  for  consideration.  They  had  called  it  up, 
and  laid  it  down  again,  as  the  Senate  had  been 
full  or  empty ;  and  now  it  is  pressed  because 
all  the  members  happen  to  be  present.  Still, 
he  hoped  this  measure  would  not  be  passed 
upon  without  deliberation.  He  thought  that 
this  subject  had  a  farther  scope  than  its  mere 
intrinsic  merits  would  indicate.  He  thought 
that  the  Presidential  question  was,  to  a  great 
extent,  made  to  depend  on  this  biH.  The 
friends  of  the  administration  advocate  it,  be- 
cause the  President  recommended  it  in  his  Mes- 
sage— and  the  members  of  the  opposition  are 
in  favor  of  it,  because,  should  they  oppose'  it, 
their  conduct  would  be  the  ground  for  reproach 
from  their  opponents,  and  would  afford  an  ar- 
gument against  them.  This  bill  was  the  most 
extravagant  feature  of  this  session,  which  wa^ 
by  far  the  most  extravagant  Senate  in  which 
he  had  ever  served.  They  had  given  away  im- 
njense  tracts  of  land — they  had  given  away 
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vast  sums  of  money ;  and  they  had  enlarged  all 
those  powers  which  -were  considered  by  many, 
as  dangerous  and  unconstitutional.  In  that 
part  of  Georgia  in  which  he  lived,  but  little 
more  than  half  crops  of  cotton  had  been  made 
in  the  last  year,  and  he  had  seen  a  document 
from  one  of  the  commercial  cities  of  the  south, 
by  whicli  it  would  seem  that  the  exports  of 
cotton,  of  the  crop  of  1827,  would  be  from 
100,000  to  200,000  bales  less  than  thosa  of  the 
year  preceding.  Is  this  the  time  then  for  ex- 
travagant expenditure?  Is  this  the  time  for 
spending  money  ?  There  was  no  fear  that  these 
applicants  would  come  upon  the  poor  list. 
They  were  not  in  so  bad  a  condition  as  many 
thousands  of  those  who  fought  with  them,  and 
performed  equally  meritorious  services;  but 
whose  claims  were  forgotten.  He  felt  hound 
to  oppose  this  bill  as  unjust,  inexpedient,  and 
a  wanton  expenditure  of  the  money  of  the 
people. 

Mr.  Foot  merely  rose  to  state  the  grounds 
on  which  he  should  oppose  the  filling  of  the 
blank  as  proposed.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
committee  on  pensions — and  many  hard  cases 
had  come  before  them,  in  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  go  back  in  granting  pensions — and  in 
one  instance  only  had  the  committee  consented 
to  go  back.  And  he  would  ask  whether  the 
Senate  would  adopt  a  principle,  which  had 
never  been  acknowledged,  in  favor  of  these 
officers,  which  had  been  refused  in  many  in- 
stances where  individuals  were  poor  and  suf- 
fering ? 

Mr.  Habeison  rose  to  make  hut  a  single  ob- 
servation in  relation  to  the  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia.  If  there  was  a  scramble 
upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  as  that  gentleman 
intimated — if  the  majority  of  the  Senate  were 
in  favor  of  the  bill,  he  thought  it  a  fair  infer- 
ence that  they  acted  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
wishes  of  their  constituents ;  it  was  a  fair  con- 
clusion that  the  majority  of  the  people  were  in 
favor  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Websteb  said :  Jj,  had  not  been  my  pur- 
pose to  take  any  part  in  the  discussion  of  this 
bill.  My  opinions,  in  regard  to  its  general  ob- 
ject, I  hope,  are  weU  known,  and  I  had  intend- 
ed to  content  myself  with  a  steady  and  perse- 
vering vote  in  its  favor.  But,  when  the  mo- 
ment of  final  decision  has  come,  and  the  de- 
cision is  so  likely  to  be  nearly  equal,  I  feel  it  to 
be  a  duty  to  put,  not  only  my  own  vote,  but 
my  own  earnest  wishes,  my  fervent  entreaties 
to  others,  into  the  doubtful  scale. 

It  must  be  admitted,  sir,  that  the  persons  for 
whose  benefit  this  bill  is  designed,  are,  in  some 
respects,  peculiarly  unfortunate.  They  are  com- 
pelled to  meet,  not  only  objections  to  the  prin- 
ciple, but,  whichever  way  they  turn  them- 
selves, embarrassing  objections  also  to  details. 
One  friend  hesitates  at  this  provision,  and 
another  at  that;  while  those  who  are  not 
friends  at  all,  of  course,  oppose  every  thing  and 
propose  nothing.  When  it  was  contemplated, 
heretofore,  to  give  the  petitioners  an  outright 


sum,  in  satisfaction  of  their  claim,  then  the  ar- 
gument was,  among  other  things,  that  the 
Treasury  could  not  beai'  so  heavy  a  draft  on 
its  means,  at  the  present  moment. 

The  plan  is,  accordingly,  changed — an  an- 
nuity is  proposed — and  then  the  objection 
changes  also — and  it  is  now  said,  that  this  is 
but  granting  pension,  and  that  the  pension  sys- 
tem has  already  been  carried  too  far.  I  con- 
fess, sir,  I  felt  wounded, — deeply  hurt — at  the 
observations  of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 
So,  then,  said  he,  these  modest  and  high-mind- 
ed gentlemen  take  a  pension  at  last !  How  is 
it  possible,  that  a  gentleman  of  his  generosity 
of  character,  and  general  kindness  of  feeling, 
can  indulge  in  such  a  tone  of  triumphant  irony 
towards  a  few  old,  gray-headed,  poor,  and  bro- 
ken warriors  of  the  Revolution !  There  is,  I 
know,  something  repulsive  and  opprobrious  in 
the  name  of  pension.  But,  God  forbid  that  I 
should  taunt  them  with  it !  With  grief,  heart- 
felt grief,  do  I  behold  the  necessity  which  leads 
these  veterans  to  accept  the  bounty  of  their 
country,  in  a  manner  not  the  most  agreeable  to 
their  feelings.  Worn  out  and  decrepid,  repre- 
sented before  us,  by  those,  their  former  broth- 
ers in  arms,  who  totter  along  our  lobbies,  or 
stand  leaning  on  their  crutches,  I,  for  one, 
would  most  gladly  support  a  measure  which 
would  consult  at  once  their  services,  their 
years,  their  necessities,  and  the  delicacy  of  their 
sentiments.  I  would  gladly  give,  with  prompti- 
tude and  grace,  with  gratitude  and  delicacy, 
that  which  merit  has  earned,  and  necessity  de- 
mands. 

Sir,  what  are  the  objections  which  are  urged 
against  this  bill  ?  Let  us  look  at  them,  and  see 
if  they  be  real ;  let  us  weigh  them,  to  know  if 
they  be  solid.  For,  sir,  we  are  not  acting  on 
a  slight  matter.  Nor  is  what  we  do,  likely  to 
pass  unobserved  now,  or  to  be  forgotten  here- 
after. I  regard  the  occasion  as  one  full  of  in- 
terest and  full  of  responsibility.  Those  indi- 
viduals, the  little  remnant  of  a  gallant  hand, 
whose  days  of  youth  and  manhood  were  spent 
for  their  country,  in  the  toils  and  dangers  of 
the  field,  are  now  before  us,  poor  and  old,  inti- 
mating their  wants  with  reluctant  delicacy, 
and  asking  succor  from  their  country,  with 
decorous  solicitude.  How  we  shall  treat  them, 
it  behooves  us  well  to  consider,  not  only  for 
their  sake,  but  for  our  own  sake  also,  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  honor  of  the  country.  What- 
ever we  do,  will  not  be  done  in  a  corner.  Our 
constituents  will  see  it — the  people  wUl  see  it 
— the  world  will  see  it. 

Let  us  candidly  examine,  then,  the  objections 
which  have  been  raised  to  this  bill ;  with  a  dis- 
position to  yield  to  them,  if,  from  necessity,  we 
must;  but  to  overcome  them,  if,  in  fairness, 
we  can. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  said  that  we  ought  not 
to  pass  this  bill,  because.it  will  involve  us  in  a 
cbargo  of  unknown  extent.  We  are  reminded 
that,  when  the  general  pension  law  for  Revo- 
lutionary soldiers  passed,  an  expense  was  in- 
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cun-ed,  far  beyond  wliat  had  been  contem- 
plated ;  that  the  estimate  of  the  number  of  sur- 
viving Eevohitionary  soldiers  proved  altogether 
fallacious;  and  that,  for  aiight  we  know,  the 
same  mistake  may  be  committed  now. 

Is  this  objection  well  founded  ?  Let  me  say, 
in  the  first  place,  that,  if  one  measure,  right  in 
itself,  has  gone  farther  than  it  was  intended  to 
be  carried,  for  want  of  accurate  provisions,  and 
adequate  guards,  this  may  furnish  a  very  good, 
reason  for  supplying  such  guards  and  provisions, 
in  another  measure,  but  can  afford  no  ground 
at  all  for  rejecting  such  other  measure  alto- 
gether, if  it  be  in  itself  just  and  necessary. 
"We  should  avail  ourselves  of  our  experience,  it 
seems  to  me,  to  correct  what  has  been  found 
amiss ;  and  not  draw  from  it  an  undistinguish- 
ing  resolution  to  do  nothing,  merely  because  it 
has  taught  us,  that,  in  something  which  we 
have  already  done,  we  have  acted  with  too  lit- 
tle care.  In  the  next  place,  does  the  fact  bear 
out  this  objection  ?  Is  there  any  difficulty  in 
ascertaining  the  number  of  the  officers  who  will 
be  benefited  by  this  bill,  and  estimating  the 
expense,  therefore,  which  it  will  create?  I 
think  there  is  none.  The  records  in  the  De- 
partment of  War  and  the  Treasury  furnish  such 
evidence  as  that  there  is  no  danger  of  material 
mistake.  The  diligence  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  has  enabled  him  to  lay  the. facts  con- 
nected with  this  part  of  the  case,  so  fully  and 
minutely  before  the  Senate,  that  I  think  no  one 
can  feel  serious  doubt.  Indeed,  it  is  admitted 
by  the  adversaries  of  the  bill,  that  this  objec- 
tion does  not  apply  here,  with  the  same  force, 
as  in  the  former  pension  law.  It  is  admitted 
that  there  is  a  greater  facility  in  this  case,  than 
in  that,  in  ascertaining  the  number  and  names 
those  who  will  be  entitled  to  receive  that 
bounty. 

This  objection,  then,  is  not  founded  in  true 
principle ;  and  if  it  were  it  is  not  sustained  by 
the  facts.  I  think  we  ought  not  to  yield  to  it, 
unless,  which  I  know  is  not  the  sentiment 
which  pervades  the  Senate,  feeling  that  the 
measure  ought  not  to  pass,  we  still  prefer,  not 
to  place  our  opposition  to  it  on  a  distinct  and 
visible  ground,  but  to  veil  it  under  vague  and 
general  objections. 

In  the  second  place,  it  has  been  objected, 
that  the  operation  of  the  bill  will  be  unequal, 
because  all  officers  of  the  same  rank  will  re- 
ceive equal  benefit  from  it,  although  they  en- 
tered the  army  at  different  times,  and  were  of 
different  ages.  Sir,  is  not  this  that  sort  of  ine- 
quality which  must  always  exist  in  every  gen- 
eral provision?  Is  it  possible  that  any  law 
can  descend  into  such  particulars  ? 

Would  there  be  any  reason  why  it  should  do  so 
if  it  could  ?  The  bill  is  intended  for  those,  who, 
being  in  the  army  in  October,  1780,  then  re- 
ceived a  solemn  promise  of  half  pay  for  life,  on 
condition  that  they  would  continue  to  serve 
through  the  war.  The  ground  of  merit  is, 
that,  whensoever  they  had  joined  the  army, 
being  thus  solicited  by  their  country  to  remain 


in  it,  they  at  once  went  for  the  whole ;  they 
fastened  their  fortunes  to  the  standards  which 
they  bore,  and  resolved  to  continue  their  mil- 
itary service  until  it  should  terminate,  either  in 
their  country's  success  or  their  own  deaths. 
This  is  their  merit  and  their  ground  of  claim. 
How  long  they  had  been  already  in  service  is 
immaterial  and  unimportant.  They  were  then 
in  service ;  the  salvation  of  their  country  de- 
pended on  their  continuing  in  that  service. 
Congress  saw  tliis  imperative  necessity,  and 
earnestly  solicited  them  to  remain,  and  prom- 
ised the  compensation.  They  saw  the  necessity 
also,  and  they  yielded  to  it. 

But,  again,  it  is  said,  that  the  present  time  is 
not  auspicious.  The  bill,  it  is  urged,  should 
not  pass  now.  The  venerable  member  from 
North  Carolina  says,  as  I  understood  him,  that 
he  would  be  almost  as  wUling  that  the  bUl 
should  pass,  at  some  other  session,  as  be  dis- 
cussed at  this.  He  speaks  of  the  distresses  of 
the  country,  at  the  present  moment,  and  of 
another  bifl,  now  in  the  Senate,  having,  as  he 
thinks,  the  effect  of  laying  new  taxes  upon  the 
people.  He  is  for  postponement.  But  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  with  entire  respect  for  the  honor- 
able member,  that  this  is  one  of  the  cases  least 
of  all  fit  for  postponement. — It  is  not  a  measure, 
that,  if  omitted  this  year,  may  as  well  be  done 
next.  Before  next  year  comes,  those  who  need 
the  relief  may  be  beyond  its  reach.  To  post- 
pone, for  another  year,  an  annuity  to  persons 
already  so  aged — an  annuity,  founded  on  the 
merits  of  services  which  were  rendered  half  a 
century  ago ;  to  postpone,  for  another  whole 
year,  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  deserving  men,  pro- 
posing not  aggrandizement  but  support ;  not 
emolument,  but  bread — is  a  mode  of  disposing 
of  it,  in  which  I  cannot  concur. 

But  it  is  argued,  in  the  next  place,  that  the 
bill  ought  not  to  pass,  because  those  who  have 
spoken  in  its  favor  have  placed  it  on  different 
grounds.  They  have  not  agreed,  it  is  said, 
whether  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of 
right,  or  matter  of  gratuity,  or  bounty.  Is 
there  weight  in  this  objection  ?  If  some  think 
the  grant  ought  to  be  made,  as  an  exercise  of 
judicious  and  well-deserved  bounty,  does  it 
weaken  that  ground  that  others  think  is  found- 
ed in  strict  right,  and  that  we  cannot  refuse  it 
without  manifest  and  palpable  injustice  ?  Or 
is  it  strange,  that  those  who  feel  the  legal  jus- 
tice of  the  claim  should  address  to  those  who 
do  not  feel  it,  considerations  of  a  different  char- 
acter, but  fit  to  have  weight,  and  which  they" 
hope  may  have  weight  ?  Nothing  is  more  plain 
and  natural  than  the  course  which  this  applica- 
tion has  taken.  The  applicants  themselves 
have  placed  it  on  the  ground  of  equity  and  law. 
They  advert  to  the  resolve  of  1780,  to  the  com- 
mutation of  1783,  and  to  the  mode  of  funding 
the  certificates.  They  stand  on  their  contract. 
This  is  perfectly  natural.  On  that  basis,  they 
can  wield  the  argument  themselves.  Of  what 
is  required  by  justice  and  equity,  they  may  rea- 
son, even  in  their  own  case.    But,  when  the 
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application  is  placed  on  different  grounds ; 
when  personal  merit  is  to  be  urged,  as  the 
foundation  of  a  just  and  economical  bounty ; 
when  services  are  to  be  mentioned ;  privations 
recounted ;  pains  enumerated ;  and  wounds 
and  scars  counted ;  the  discussion  necessarily 
devolves  to  other  hands.  In  all  that  we  have 
seen  from  these  officers,  in  the  various  papers 
presented  by  them,  it  cannot  but  be  obvious  to 
every  one,  how  little  is  said  of  personal  merit, 
and  how  exclusively  they  confine  themselves 
to  what  they  think  their  rights  under  the  con- 
tract. 

I  must  confess,  sir,  that  principles  of  equity, 
which  appear  to  me  as  plain  as  the  sun,  are 
urged  by  the  memorialists  themselves,  with 
great  caution  and  much  qualification.  They 
advance  their  claim  of  right  without  extrava- 
gance or  overstraining;  and  they  submit  it  to 
the  unimpassioned  sense  of  justice  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Foot  observed,  that  this  bill,  from  the 
commencement  of  its  discussion  at  an  early 
period  of  the  session,  until  the  present  moment, 
had  been  before  the  Senate,  under  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances ;  and,  to  him,  extremely  embarrass- 
ing ;  held  fast  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  strongly  fortified  against  amendments, 
by  motions  merely  to  fill  the  blanks.  The 
original  bill  embraced  a  certain  portion  of  the 
ofiicers  only,  to  whom  half  pay  for  life  had 
been  promised  ;  but  on  their  own  application, 
this  half  pay  had  been  commuted  for  full  pay 
for  five  years ;  and  it  was  contended  that  the 
United  States  were  under  a  legal  obligation  to 
make  further  provision  for  these  officers.  Mr. 
F.  said  he  had  voted  against  filling  the  blank 
in  the  original  bill,  with  every  sum  which  had 
been  proposed ;  and  should  have  voted  against 
even  the  smallest  sum,  for  the  exclusive  benefit 
of  these  officers.  He  never  could  consent  to 
degrade  the  soldiers  of  the  Eevolutionary  army, 
by  elevating  the  officers ;  they  were  not  mere 
mercenary  hirelings,  like  the  soldiers  of  ordi- 
nary standing  armies.  Many  of  these  soldiers 
were  of  the  best  blood  of  the  country — equal  to 
the  officers — and  fighting  side  by  side  for  their 
dearest  rights.  It  was  a  comnjon  cause — and 
one  spirit  pervaded  the  whole.  The  officer  was 
most  fortunate ;  he  had  a  commission,  and  could 
at  any  time  resign  and  leave  the  army,  xlnd, 
sir,  we  all  know  the  origin  of  the  half  pay,  and 
the  commutation  for  five  years'  full  pay.  The 
soldier  could  not  resign  ;  he  could  not  compel 
Congress  to  increase  his  pay,  by  threats  to 
resign  and  disband  the  army.  These  officers 
were  as  well  paid  on  their  first  contract  for 
service  as  the  soldier — which  indeed  was  poor 
enough.  But  the  soldier  was  compelled  to 
serve  out  his  enlistment  upon  the  terms  of  his 
contract.  How  is  the  case  with  the  officer  ? 
"Was  not  half  pay  offered  for  life,  to  prevent 
resignation?  And  this  commuted,  at  their 
request,  for  five  years'  full  pay,  amounting  to 
twice  the  original  sum  contracted  for  their 
services?  And  does  this  form  a  ground  for 
this  claim  for  additional  compensation?    Mr. 


F.  declared  that  he  never  should  vote  for  any 
additional  compensation  to  the  officers  alone, 
but  would  assure  the  chairman  he  was  ready 
to  go  with  him  in  making  any  suitable  pro- 
visions for  these  Eevolutionary  heroes,  which 
would  do  equal  justice  to  the  soldier  as  well  a3 
the  officer. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  South  Carolina,  replied  to 
some  of  the  remarks  of  Mr.  "Webster.  He  con- 
sidered that  these  claims  could  not  be  estab- 
lished in  a  court  of  equity,  and  remarked  that 
the  panegyric  bestowed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  on  the  conduct  of  the  officers  at 
the  close  of  the  war,  was  not  entirely  de- 
served, as  there  had  been,  to  a  certain  extent, 
a  revolt  among  them,  which  nothing  but  the 
presence  and  infiuenoe  of  "Washington  had 
overcome.  Besides,  he  maintained  that  the 
officers  could  not  better  themselves  by  any 
course  of  violence.  There  was  nothing  left  of 
which  they  could  possess  themselves,  the  coun- 
try having  been  ravaged,  and  the  property  of 
the  citizens  having  been  destroyed.  He  re- 
peated what  he  had  said  in  relation  to  an  in- 
dividual among  the  claimants  who  was  worth 
a  large  fortune. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Maryland,  said  that  there  were 
but  twelve  of  these  officers  who  were  residents 
in  Maryland,  yet,  were  he  to  vote  against  this 
bill,  he  might  be  certain  of  never  being  return- 
ed to  Congress  again.  His  constituents  were 
in  favor  of  it.  They  were  desirous  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  to  smooth  the  way  to  the 
grave  of  these  veteran  servants  of  the  country. 
There  might  be  one  gentleman  in  South  Caro- 
lina who  was  possessed  of  a  fortune,  but  this 
was  no  reason  why  the  other  claimants  should 
be  neglected,  nor  did  it  alter  the  justice  of  the 
claim.  There  was  not  one  of  these  officers  who 
resided  in  Maryland  that  was  possessed  of 
property.  There  was,  formerly,  one  rich  offi- 
cer in  Maryland,  who  had  lately  died.  But  he 
would  not  have  received  this  annuity,  had  he 
been  living.  I  say  this  annuity,  because  it  is 
not,  as  it  has  been  denominated,  a  pension. 

Mr.  "White  said,  that  if  this  was  solely  an 
equitable  claim,  the  legal  representatives  of 
deceased  officers  had  an  equal  right  to  claim 
the  provision,  as  the  surviving  officers.  For 
this  reason  he  had  not  voted  against  the  bill  in 
its  former  shape.  It  was  now  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion in  which  he  could  conscientiously  record 
his  vote  in  its  favor.  He  should,  therefore, 
state,  as  concisely  as  possible,  the  grounds  on 
which  his  vote  would  be  given.  He  consider- 
ed this  was  a  gratuity  to  the  officers  and  sol- 
diers of  the  Eevolution,  in  consideration,  that 
a  promise  made  to  them  by  the  Government 
had  not  been  complied  with  as  far  as  was  in- 
tended. If  this  was  intended  as  a  gratuity, 
it  did  not  extend  to  the  legal  representatives  of 
the  deceased.  But,  sir,  said  Mr.  "W.,  I  see  in 
existence  the  men  who  have  rendered  these 
services  to  their  country.  I  see  them  in  want, 
and  I  cannot  refnse  to  succor  them.  They 
have  conferred  benefits  upon  the  country,  upon 
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■which  we  cannot  pliicc  too  high  an  estimate. 
Those  sor\-iccH  have  not  been  compensated 
according  to  a  former  promise  of  the  Govern- 
ment. This  compact  has  been  fulfilled  in  form, 
but  not  in  substance.  Others  may  have  served 
the  country  with  equal  fidelity  and  zeal,  but 
not  having  the  promise  which  these  men  had, 
their  claims  are  placed  on  other  and  weaker 
grounds.  They  cannot  have  an  equal  claim 
with  these  officers.  I  have  always  considered, 
said  Mr.  W.,  that  the  victories  achieved  by 
these  men  over  the  enemy  were  not  their 
greatest  victories.  The  greatest  of  their  tri- 
umphs was  that  which  they  achieved  over 
themselves,  their  wants,  and  interests,  wlien, 
at  the  close  of  the  war,  they  delivered  up  their 
arms,  and  retired  to  the  private  walks  of  life, 
trusting  in  the  justice  of  their  countrymen,  and 
fully  believing,  that,  when  the  time  arrived, 
they  would  receive  the  compensation  pledged 
to  them  by  the  Government.  That  time  has 
arrived.  We  are  now  able  to  render  this 
tribute  of  justice.  And  if  it  were  the  last  dol- 
lar in  the  Treasury,  I  would  give  it  for  this 
purpose.  This  opinion  is,  I  think,  founded  on 
principle.  It  may  be  said  that  I  am  actuated 
by  feeling ;  but,  if  so,  it  is  a  feeling  which  I 
think  I  ought  to  entertain.  As  to  any  other 
motives,  I  do  not  entertain  them.  I  came  here 
dressed  in  no  man's  livery  ;  but  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  sovereign  State,  to  act  according 
to  my  conscience  and  the  will  of  my  constitu- 
ents alone.  Any  imputation  to  the  contrary 
I  cannot  admit,  as  I  should  feel  myself  degraded 
by  allowing  myself  to  act  on  other  grounds ; 
and  I  should  think  it  beneath  me,  to  look 
upon  the  decisions  of  Senators  as  arising  from 
any  other  views. 

Mr.  Macon  moved  to  lay  the  bill  upon  the 
table,  which  was  negatived,  22  to  20. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Van  Bup.en,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  and  be  printed,  as 
amended. 


Mo>-DAT,  April  28. 
Adjournment  of  Congress. 

The  resolution  submitted  on  Friday  by  Mr. 
Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  authorizing  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  ciimmittee  to  meet  a  committee 
on  the  part  of  the  House,  to  fix  upon  a  period 
at  which  Congress  shall  adjourn,  was  taken  up. 

Mr.  McKiNLEY  moved  to  lay  the  resolution 
on  the  table  ;  which  was  negatived — 23  to  13. 

Mr.  Macon  moved  to  appoint  a  committee 
to  meet  the  committee  appointed  by  the  House 
under  the  resolution  of  the  House  to  fix  the 
period  of  adjournment,  and  to  select  the  busi- 
ness to  bo  acted  on ;  which  was  agreed  to — 
20  to  IT. 

Survivors  of  the  Rewlution. 

The  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain  Revolution- 
ary officers  and  soldiers  was  taken  up  again ; 
and,  having  been  further  amended,  on  motion 


of  Mr.  WooDBUP.Y,  the  question  occurred  on 
striking  out,  and  inserting  the  amendment 
ofiered  by  the  committee,  as  amended,  which 
was  agreed  to  without  a  division. 

The  question  on  engrossing  being  then  pot  ; 
and  the  yeas  and  nays  having  been  ordered, 
the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  by  the  following  vote : 

Yeas. — Jlessrs.  Barnard,  Bateman,  Bell,  Berrien, 
Bouligny,  Chambers,  Chase,  Dickerson,  Eaton,  Har- 
rison, Hayne,  Johnson  of  Kentucky,  Johnston  of 
Louisiana,  Kane,  King,  Knight,  Marks,  Parris,  Bob- 
bins, Rowan,  Sanford,  Seymour,  Silsbee,  Smith  of 
Jfaryland,  Thomas,  Van  ISuren,  Webster,  White, 
Willey,  Woodbury — 30. 

Nays. — Messrs.  Barton,  Benton,  Branch,  Chan- 
dler, Cobb,  Ellis,  Foot,  Hendricks,  McKinley,  Macon, 
Noble,  Ridgely,  Ruggles,  Smith  of  S.  C,  TazewelL 
Tyler,  WiUiams— 17. 


Wednesday,  April  30. 

Time  of  Adjournment. 

ifr.  Berrien,  from  the  committee  appointed 
to  join  a  committee  from  the  other  House  for 
the  purpose  of  fixing  upon  the  time  for  the  ad- 
journment of  the  two  Houses,  reported  the 
following  resolution : 

jfiesolved  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representor 
tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress 
assembled,  That  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  do  ad- 
journ their  respective  Houses  on  Monday,  the  26th 
May  next. 

Cumberland  Road. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Marks,  the  bill  for  the 
preservation  and  repair  of  the  Cumberland 
road  (to  erect  turnpike  gates  on  the  road)  was 
taken  up,  and  the  amendments  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Roads  and  Canals  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  supported  the 
bill,  and  read  a  letter  from  the  postmaster  gen- 
eral, enclosing  a  letter  from  a  mail  contractor, 
detailing  the  bad  state  of  repair  of  some  sec- 
tions of  the  road. 

Mr.  Marks  argued  that  the  road  would  be 
ruined  if  suffered  long  to  remain  in  its  present 
condition.  It  would  be  little  better  than  to 
allow  the  road  to  return  to  its  wilderness  state, 
to  neglect  repairing  it  through  another  winter 
like  the  last.  There  were  three  courses  that 
might  be  taken.  The  United  States  could 
make  appropriations  for  the  repair  of  the  road ; 
they  could  erect  toll  gates ;  or  to  turn  over  the 
whole  matter  to  the  States  in  which  the  road 
lies.  If  the  latter  course  were  pursued,  there 
was  no  certainty  that  the  States  would  under- 
take to  keep  the  road  in  repair,  as  they  looked 
upon  the  road,  having  been  made  by  the  Gen- 
eral Government,  as  a  work  of  a  national 
character,  and  Congress  as  bound  to  provide 
for  its  repairs.  The  question  before  the  Senate 
was,  whether  Congress  should  allow  a  work 
which  had  cost  two  millions  of  dollars,  to  fall 
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into  decay  for  want  of  repair,  or  would  take 
measures  to  perpetuate  the  benefits  of  the  road. 
It  was  true,  that  the  work  done  last  year  was 
hecoming  dilapidated  and  going  to  ruin,  while 
they  were  going  on  with  the  other  parts  of  the 
work.  There  was  no  gentleman  present,  he 
believed,  who  would  not  be  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  doing  something  to  prevent  the 
road  from  going  to  destruction.  He  knew  that 
it  had  been  argued  that  Congress  had  not  the 
power  to  do  this ;  but,  he  considered,  that,  as 
it  had  been  decided  by  repeated  votes,  that 
Congress  had  the  right  to  make  the  road,  it 
could  hardly  be  maintained  that  Congress  had 
not  the  right  to  repair  it. 

Mr.  Beanoh  objected  that  the  Senate  had  no 
power  to  originate  a  bill  for  the  levying  of 
taxes. 

Mr.  Maeks  replied  that  it  was  not  the  de- 
sign of  the  bill  to  bring  any  thing  into  the 
public  coffers,  as  all  the  money  collected  from 
tolls  would  be  expended  in  repairs  upon  the 
road. 

Mr.  Bentoji  objected  to  the  late  period  at 
which  this  bill  had  been  taken  up.  He  said 
he  held  in  his  hand  a  set  of  resolutions,  which 
he  thought  would  meet  the  views  of  the  friends 
of  the  bill.  He,  therefore,  moved  to  lay  the 
bill  upon  the  table  until  to-morrow,  when  his 
resolutions  would  come  up  for  consideration. 

Mr.  Haeeison  objected  to  the  resolutions, 
and  considered  that  the  tendency  of  their  in- 
troduction would  be  to  retard  the  bill,  and 
probably  to  postpone  it  until  next  session. 

Mr.  Smitr,  of  Maryland,  said  he  wished  this 
bill  tried  on  its  merits ;  because,  if  it  was  re- 
jected, the  Senate  would  virtually  say  that 
they  would  vote  money  for  the  repair  of  the 
road.  He  had  no  choice  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  object  was  effected.  One  way 
or  another  the  road  would  doubtless  be  re- 
paired, as  it  could  not  be  supposed  that  they 
would  allow  all  the  expense  which  the  road 
had  cost  to  be  lost  for  want  of  repair. 

Mr.  Macon  thought  the  Senate  was  going 
rather  too  fast.  He  rose  to  ask  the  President 
whether  it  was  competent  to  the  Senate  to 
frame  an  act  upon  a  bill  of  this  kind ;  whether 
it  was  not  a  bill  which  ought  to  originate  in 
the  other  House  ? 

The  Chair  observed  that  it  was  a  question  of 
great  magnitude  ;  he  should  be  desirous  of  re- 
ferring the  decision  of  the  question  to  the  Sen- 
ate. "Whether  the  Senate  had  the  power  to 
frame  such  a  bill,  under  the  constitution,  was 
a  point  of  some  doubt  and  much  importance. 

Mr.  Kiisra  doubted  whether  the  President 
was  competent  to  decide  the  question,  as  it  was 
a  constitutional  point,  and  not  a  question  of 
order. 

The  Vice  President  said  he  was  by  no  means 
covetous  of  the  duty  of  deciding. 

Mr.  Hendricks  expressed  a  wish  that  the 
bill  might  not  be  postponed,  and  that  it  might 
be  disposed  of  without  a  constitutional  argu- 
ment.   The  constitutional  question  had  often 


been  decided  by  the  Senate,  and  he  thought 
its  agitation  would  be  useless  now. 

The  President  said  he  would  be  governed  by 
the  Senate.  The  reason  why  the  Chair  had 
supposed  that  the  question  came  under  the 
rules  of  order,  was,  that  those  rules  had  regu- 
lated the  practice  of  the  body.  The  article  of 
the  constitution  to  which  it  referred,  establish- 
ed that  certain  bills  could  not  be  framed  in  the 
Senate,  and  hence  the  Chair  was  of  opinion, 
*that  a  question  as  to  the  power  given  in  this 
respect,  would  come  under  the  regulation  of 
the  business  of  the  Senate.  He  might  be  in 
error,  but  such  was  his  impression. 

The  Vice  President  again  rose,  and  stated 
that  the  question  presented  a  new  point  of 
order.  It  appeared  to  him  that  the  decision 
would  not  turn  upon  t]j.e  constitutionality  of 
the  bill,  but  upon  the  practice  of  the  Senate. 
He  wished  the  Senators  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

The  Vice  President  gave  notice,  that,  when 
the  bill  should  come  up,  as  it  presented  a  new 
point,  and  as  the  constitutional  question  was 
one  of  great  magnitude,  he  would  submit  to  the 
Senate  whether  or  not  it  came  within  the  rules 
of  order. 


Monday,  May  5. 

The  Tariff  Bill. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dickeesox,  the  bill  to  in- 
crease the  duties  on  certain  imported  articles 
was  taken  up,  and  the  first  amendment  report- 
ed by  the  Committee  on  Manufactures. 


The  following  amendment  was  considered; 
and,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Paekis,  the  question  was 
divided,  so  as  to  decide  first  on  striking  out — 

Sec.  3, line  20.  Strike  out  the  words  "ten  cents," 
and  insert  "seven  cents  and  a  half,"  so  as  to  read, 
"  on  molasses  seven  cents  and  a  half  per  gallon." 

Mr.  EoBBiNS  spoke  at  considerable  length 
against  the  duty  upon  molasses,  as  unnecessary, 
inexpedient,  and  oppressive,  an  odious  tax  upon 
a  necessary  article. 

Mr.  Diokeeson  defended  the  imposition  of 
the  duty,  and  argued  that  it  would  lead  to  the 
production  of  the  article  in  the  country. 

Mr.  JBenton  advocated  the  duty  on  molasses 
as  an  indirect  encouragement  to  the  landed,  or 
farming  interest.  It  would  enable  the  distil- 
lers of  the  Western  country,  who  used  pains  to 
compete  with  those  in  the  Eastern  States, 
who  distilled  from  molasses.  Among  other 
remarks,  Mr.  B.  said  that  whiskey  was  the 
healthiest  liquor  that  was  drank,  as  men  were 
known  who  had  been  drunk  upon  it  for  forty 
or  fifty  years,  while  rum  finished  its  victims  in 
eight  or  ten.  \ 

Mr.  Chandlee  said,  that  he  understood  the 
gentleman  from  Missom-i  that  a  man  might  be 
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drunk  on  whiskey  for  forty  years.  This  was 
the  reason  wliy  he  would  vote  against  the 
duty,  as  he  wus  in  favor  of  that  liquor  which 
should  soonest  despatch  the  drunkard. 

Mr.  Pakeis  expressed  himself  averse  to  the 
duty  on  molasses,  which  he  looked  upon  as 
far  more  injurious  to  Maine,  than  it  could  be 
beneficial  to  Missouri.  Mr.  P.  then  gave  some 
details  in  relation  to  the  trade  carried  on  by 
the  State  of  Maine  with  the  West  India  islands, 
and  contended  that  this  duty  would  act  as  a 
death  blow  to  that  trade. 

Mr.  Jonxsox,  of  Kentucky,  defended  the 
measure,  as  extending  to  the  West  its  share  of 
protection.  He  did  not  consider  that  the  State 
of  Maine  would  suffer,  as  her  tonnage  would  be 
employed  in  carrying  the  molasses  of  Louisiana, 
instead  of  that  of  the.West  Indies.  If  the  bill 
was  amended  and  sent  back  to  the  other  House, 
and  should  there  be  lost,  he  wished  to  know 
who  would  assume  the  responsibility. 

Mr.  Pakkis  replied  briefly  to  Mr.  JonNSON. 
He  felt  no  anxiety  as  to  the  responsibility  for 
having  caused  the  bill  to  be  lost.  His  constitu- 
ents would  be  severely  injured  by  it.  Indeed, 
had  a  measure  been  framed  for  the  express 
purpose  of  bearing  down  the  interest  of  the 
State  of  Maine,  it  would  not  have  been  more 
successful.  As  to  a  responsibility  of  any  other 
kind  to  which  the  gentleman  might  allude,  he 
felt  no  anxiet3^  He  maintained  that  Louisiana 
could  not  supply  the  AVest  India  trade  in  the 
article  of  molasses,  or  yield  a  market  for  the 
productions  of  Maine. 

The  question  being  then  put  on  striking  out, 
it  was  decided  in  the  negative. 

Vermicelli. 

The  amendment  at  the  22d  line  of  the  3d 
section,  to  insert  "  on  vermicelli  60  per  cent- 
um," being  next — 

Mr.  DioKEESON  explained  this  proposition. 
The  article  was  not  as  unimportant  as  by  some 
it  might  be  supposed.  He  mentioned  the  fact 
of  a  manufacturer  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
who  exported  large  quantities. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Maryland,  said,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  will  not  even  let  us  have  our 
soup  in  peace.  That,  too,  must  be  taxed.  He 
will  think  of  taxing  the  air  we  breathe  next. 
This  article  was  to  be  taxed,  because  there  was 
a  manufacturer  in  New  Jersey  who  appeared 
to  be  doing  very  well,  as  the  gentleman  said 
that  he  exported  large  quantities.  . 

Mr.  Benton  said  he  would  detain  the  Senate 
but  a  minute  and  a  half ;  and  he  intended  to 
tell  a  story  instead  of  making  a  speech.  When 
the  tariff  of  1824  was  under  discussion  in  the 
other  House,  a  gentleman,  whom  he  did  not 
then  know,  but  whom  he  afterwards  learned 
was  a  member  of  Congress,  came  to  him  iij  his 
seat,  and  asked  whether  there  were  not  caves 
in  Missouri  in  which  Epsom  salts  were  found. 
He  (Mr.  B.)  answered  doubtingly — and  the 
gentleman  said  he  had  at  home  a  small  manu- 
factory of  the  article,  and  he  argued  that  the 


caves  in  Missouri  and  his  manufactory  en- 
titled the  article  to  be  protected.  When  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  proposed  this 
duty,  because  tliere  happened  to  be  a  manu- 
factory of  vermicelli  in  New  Jersey,  his  (Mr. 
B.'sj  mind  recurred  to  this  circumstance,  and 
he  could  not  but  ask  whether  there  was  any 
member  of  Congress  interested  in  the  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  DicKEESoN  assured  Mr.  Benton  that  no 
member  of  Congress  had  any  concern  in  the 
manufactory  of  which  he  had  spoken. 

The  amendment  was  rejected,  18  to  24. 


Tuesday,  May  6 
The  Tariff  Bill. — Lead. 

The  bill  increasing  the  duties  on  certain  im- 
ported articles  was  then  taken  up,  together 
with  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Kane,  to 
lay  a  duty  on  lead  in  pigs,  bars,  or  sheets,  three 
cents  per  pound ;  on  leaden  shot,  four  cents  per 
pound ;  on  red  or  white  lead,  dry  or  ground 
in  oil,  five  cents  per  pound ;  on  litharge,  and 
lead  manufactured  into  pipes,  five  cents  per 
pound. 

Mr.  Ka^-e  explained  the  object  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Paems  opposed  it,  and  made  some  state- 
ments relative  to  the  amount  of  the  importa- 
tions of  the  articles  named. 

Mr.  Benton  spoke  in  favor  of  its  adoption. 
He  said  he  was  a  member  of  the  Senate  in 
1824  when  the  existing  tariff  was  enacted,  and 
was  in  favor  of  a  higher  duty  upon  lead  and  its 
manufactures,  at  that  time,  but  was  prevented 
from  making  any  motion  to  that  effect  by  the 
admonition,  often  repeated,  that  the  whole  bill 
might  be  lost,  if  alterations  were  attempted. 
That  tariff  has  been  in  operation  four  years, 
and  except  for  the  duty  on  lead,  it  had  proved 
itself  to  be  of  no  advantage  to  the  State  of 
Missouri.  Being  again  imder  revision,  and 
heavy  duties  proposed  on  many  articles  con- 
sumed, but  not  manufactured  in  Missouri,  he 
considered  it  due  to  that  State,  and  to  the 
State  of  Illinois,  to  endeavor  to  obtain  further 
protection  for  one  of  their  principal  staples, 
the  article  of  lead;  and  the  amendment  now 
under  consideration,  having  been  well  con- 
sidered by  himself  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
(Mr.  Kane,)  he  could  say  that  the  duty  on  the 
crude  article,  and  all  its  manufactures,  was 
adjusted  upon  a  full  view  of  their  relative  con- 
nection and  dependence  on  each  other,  and 
were  believed  to  be  fair  and  equal.  The 
amendment  had  a  further  recommendation  In 
including  litharge,  and  several  manufactures 
of  lead,  which  were  omitted  in  the  tariff  of 
1824,  and  left  open  a  door  to  various  evasions 
of  the  act. 

Mr.  B.  considered  lead  as  one  of  the  articles 
of  domestic  production  on  -which  the  system  of 
protecting  duties  might  be  legitimately  carried 
to  the  prohibitory  point  against  its  foreign 
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rival.  It  was  an  article  of  prime  necessity  in 
time  of  war,  absolutely  indispensable  to  our 
security  and  independence  as  a  nation,  and 
susceptible  of  being  produced  at  home  to  the 
full  extent  of  any  possible  demand.  He  ■would 
not  repeat  what  everybody  knew  about  the 
variety,  the  extent,  and  the  richness  of  the  lead 
mines  in  the  State  of  Missouri  and  on  the 
Upper  Mississippi.  It  was  sufficient  to  say 
that  past  discoveries  authorized  the  belief  that 
innumerable  fresh  discoveries  may  be  made ; 
that  the  supply  of  the  article  will  increase  in 
full  proportion  to  the  demand  for  it ;  and  that 
the  ultimate  product  may  be  set  down  as 
boundless  and  inexhaustible.  This  being  the 
fact,  there  could  be  no  valid  objection  to  the 
absolute  exclusion  of  the  foreign  article.  The 
amendment,  however,  does  not  go  that  length, 
but  probably  may  operate  as  a  prohibitory 
duty  in  the  lapse  of  some  years. 

Mr.  B.  said  that  the  reasons  for  granting  this 
increased  duty  on  lead,  were,  first,  to  secure 
to  the  United  States  an  ample,  certain,  and 
regular  supply  of  an  article,  indispensable  in 
time  of  war ;  and  next,  to  enable  the  States 
of  Missouri  and  Illinois,  in  which  this  article 
abounded,  to  meet  the  additional  burthens 
which  this  new  tariff,  if  it  became  a  law,  would 
impose  upon  them.  Lead  furnishes  the  main 
part  of  these  means.  It  will  serve  for  remit- 
tances in  payment  of  these  woollen  and  cotton 
goods,  which  we  are  hereafter  to  receive  at  an 
augmented  price  from  New  England,  and  of 
course  we  should  have  augmented  means  of 
paying  for  them.  Our  ordinary  productions 
of  corn,  wheat,  poi'k,  beef,  whiskey,  and  tobac- 
co, would  be  in  no  demand  there,  even  if  they 
could  bear  the  expense  of  transportation,  as 
the  present  complaint  of  New  England  against 
old  England  is,  that  she  takes  no  provisions 
from  her,  of  course  New  England  will  take 
none  of  these  articles  from  us,  and  we  must 
either  pay  for  her  woollens  in  gold  or  silver, 
which  we  must  get  from  the  South,  or  in  such 
articles  as  will  bear  transportation.  Lead  and 
shot  are  among  the  few  articles  produced  in 
Missouri  and  Illinois,  which  will  bear  transpor- 
tation to  New  England,  or  which  will  com- 
mand the  money  which  wiU  have  to  be  carried 
there;  and  as  these  States  are  to  buy  their 
woollen  goods  from  her  at  a  greatly  augmented 
price,  it  is  but  distributive  justice  that  they 
should  have  augmented  means  of  paying  for 
them.  With  this  view,  and  to  obtain  some- 
thing like  the  monopoly  of  the  American  mar- 
ket in  furnishing  it  with  lead,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Kane)  and  himself  had  agreed 
upon  the  terms  of  the  amendment  now  under 
consideration.  It  speoiiied  a  higher  duty  on 
lead  and  shot,  than  had  been  offered  and  re- 
jected in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives.  That 
duty  was  only  50  per  cent,  on  the  existing 
duty ;  the  present  amendment  proposed  100 
per  cent.  It  might  be  thought  high ;  but  he 
could  say  that  it  was  not  too  high  for  the 
benefit  of  Missouri  and  Illinois ;  and  if  rejected,  | 


there  would  be  nothing  in  the  bill  to  induce 
him  to  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  B.  concluded  with  saying,  that  the  min- 
eral district  in  Missouri  was  at  present  in  a 
languishing  state.  The  Government  had  lately 
reserved  about  500,000  acres  of  land  there, 
from  sale,  making  a  desert  in  the  heart  of  the 
country ;  the  old  French  and  Spanish  claims 
were  yet  unsettled;  that  the  upper  strata  of 
mineral  was  much  exhausted,  and  the  lower 
Could  not  be  got  at  without  much  expense,  and 
considerable  skill  in  mineralogy ;  that  many  of 
the  miners  had  gone  off  to  the  new  mines  on 
the  upper  Mississippi,  and  that  the  increased 
protection  which  the  amendment  contemplated 
was  essential  to  the  extensive  revival  of  min- 
ing in  Missouri,  and  the  restoration  of  a  large 
district  to  its  former  prosperity.  If  this 
amendment  should  be  adopted,  and  if  a  bill  for 
the  sale  of  the  reserved  lead  mines  which  he 
had  introduced,  and  passed  through  the  Senate 
in  the  fore  part  of  the  session,  should  succeed 
in  getting  through  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, then  might  the  mineral  region  in  Mis- 
souri become  the  centre  of  an  immense  attrac- 
tion, the  theatre  of  vast  enterprise,  the  seat  of 
unnumbered  manufactories,  the  focus  of  incred- 
ible wealth,  a  market  for  a  prodigious  -con- 
sumption of  merchandise  and  provisions ;  and 
the  whole  country  can  be  made  to  rejoice  in  the 
profusion  of  benefits  which  it  would  disburse 
around. 

Mr.  EowAn  said  that  he  should  vote  against 
the  proposed  duty  npon  lead,  and  as  it  was  a 
Western  product,  and  we  might  be  supposed, 
on  that  account,  to  be  inclined  to  support  it,  he 
felt  it  his  duty  to  give  some  of  the  reasons 
which  would  induce  him  to  vote  against  it. 

He  begged  leave,  however,  to  premise,  that 
he  was  individually  opposed  to  the  whole  sys- 
tem. He  was  opposed  to  the  tariff,  as  a  sys- 
tem of  bounties,  for  the  encouragement  of  cer- 
tain classes  of  industry.  He  considered  the 
protection,  which  it  extended  to  one  class  of 
industry,  as  a  correspondent  depression  upon 
other  classes.  Its  professed  object  was  to  tax 
one  part  of  the  community  for  the  benefit  of 
another.  Its  operation  is  to  impoverish  one 
class  of  laborers,  for  the  purpose  of  enriching 
another — or  rather  to  tax  the  laboring,  and 
more  especially  the  agricultural  portion  of  the 
community,  to  enrich  the  capitalists — ^to  in- 
crease the  poverty  of  those  already  poor,  to 
enhance  the  wealth  of  those  already  rich — as  a 
system,  calculated  to  accelerate  that  state  of 
wealth,  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  which  is  in- 
compatible with  the  happiness  and  liberty  of 
the  many — as  a  system,  the  tendency  of  which, 
is  to  inflict  upon  the  people  of  this  country  the 
poverty,  wretchedness,  and  vassalage,  which 
characterize  the  people  in  Governments  less 
favorable  to  liberty  than  ours. 

He  was  not,  he  said,  opposed  to  the  tariff  as 
a  system  of  revenue,  honestly  devoted  to  the 
objects  and  purposes  of  revenue — on  the  con- 
trary, he  was  fi-iendly  to  a  tai-iff  of  that  char- 
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notei- ;  but  when  perverted  by  the  ambition  of 
political  aspirants,  and  the  secret  influence  of 
inordinate  cupidity,  to  purposes  of  individual, 
and  sectional  ascendency,  he  could  not  be  se- 
duced by  the  cai)tivation  of  names,  or  terms, 
however  attractive,  to  lend  it  his  individual 
support. 

It  is  in  vain,  Mr.  President,  said  ho,  that  it 
is  called  the  American  System — names  do  not 
alter  things.  There  is  but  one  American  sys- 
tem, and  that  is  delineated  in  the  State  and 
Federal  Constitutions.  It  is  the  system  of 
equal  rights  and  privileges  secured  by  the  rep- 
resentative principle — a  system  which,  instead 
of  subjecting  the  proceeds  of  the  labor  of  some 
to  taxation,  in  the  view  to  enrich  others,  se- 
cures to  all  the  proceeds  of  their  labor — ex- 
empts all  from  taxation,  except  for  the  support 
of  the  protecting  power  of  the  Government. 
As  a  tax  necessary  to  the  support  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, he  would  support  it — call  it  by  what 
name  you  please — as  a  tax  for  any  other  pur- 
pose, and  especially  for  the  purposes  to  which 
he  had  alluded — it  had  his  individual  reproba- 
tion, under  whatever  name  it  might  assume. 

It  might,  he  observed,  be  inferred  from  what 
he  had  said,  that  he  would  vote  against  the 
bill.  He  did  not  wish  any  doubts  to  be  enter- 
tained as  to  the  vote  he  should  give  upon  this 
measure,  or  the  reasons  which  would  Influence 
him  to  give  it.  He  was  not  at  liberty,  he  said, 
to  substitute  his  individual  opinion  for  that  of 
his  State.  He  was,  he  said,  one  of  the  organs 
here,  of  a  State,  that  had,  by  the  tai-iff  of  1824, 
been  chained  to  the  car  of  the  Eastern  manu- 
facturers— a  State  that  had  been  from  that 
time,  and  was  now  groaning  under  the  pres- 
sure of  that  unequal  and  unjust  measure — a 
measure,  from  the  pressure  of  which,  owing  to 
the  prevailing  illusion  throughout  the  United 
Btates,  he  saw  no  hope  of  escape,  by  a  speedy 
return  to  correct  principles — and  seeing  no 
hope  of  escaping  from  the  ills  of  the  system, 
she  is  constrained,  on  principles  of  self-defence, 
to  avail  heriself  of  the  mitigation  wliich  this 
bill  presents,  in  the  duties  which  it  imposes 
upon  foreign  hemp,  spirits,  iron,  and  molasses. 
Tlie  liemp,  iron,  and  distilled  spirits  of  the 
"West,  will,  like  the  woollens  of  the  Eastern 
States,  be  encouraged  to  the  extent  of  the  tax 
indirectly  imposed  by  this  bill,  upon  those  who 
shall  buy  and  consume  them.  Those  who  may 
need,  and  buy  those  articles,  must  pay  to  the 
grower,  or  manufacturer  of  them,  an  increased 
price  to  the  amount  of  the  duties  imposed  upon 
the  like  articles  of  foreign  growth  or  fabric. 
To  this  tax  upon  the  labor,  of  the  consumer,  his 
individual  opinion  was  opposed.  But,  as  the 
organ  of  the  State  of  Kentucky,  ho  felt  himself 
bound  to  surrender  his  individual  opinion,  and 
express  the  opinion  of  his  State. 

If  upon  this,  or  any  other  subject,  he  should 
substitute  his  own,  for  the  well-known  will  of 
his  State,  he  should  feel  that  he  had  been  faith- 
less to  her  interests,  and  unfriendly  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  republican  institutions.    He  had 


no  doubt  but  the  people  of  the  State  which  he 
had  the  honor  to  represent,  were,  like  him,  op- 
posed to  taxation  for  any  individual  or  partial 
purpose — for  any  purp(jse  but  the  support  of 
the  Government.  They  would  submit  to  and 
pay  any  tax  cheerfully,  for  the  protection  of 
all,  but  not  to  enrich  a  few.  But  they  are  re- 
duced by  the  operation  of  this  American  Sys- 
tem, as  it  is  falsely  called,  to  the  condition  of 
the  planter  whose  farm,  fences,  and  houses,  are 
endangered  by  fire  from  the  forest.  They,  like 
him,  must  fire  against  the  encroaching  fire. 
The  exercise  of  will  is  not  left  them — they  are 
under  the  influence  of  a  dire  necessity.  He 
must,  therefore,  as  their  humble  organ,  vote 
for  this  bill ;  and  would,  on  the  same  principle, 
vote  for  this  duty  on  lead,  if  he  could  do  it 
without  disparaging  his  Government.  The 
mines  of  lead,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
Spanish  grants,  which  he  had  been  told  were 
nearly  exhausted,  belonged  to  the  United 
States.  To  suppose  that  the  Government  to 
whose  strength  we  all  look  for  protection,  so 
weak  as  to  need  protection  against  foreign 
competition  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  this 
vulgar  metal,  was  not,  he  thought,  very  re- 
spectful to  the  Government.  He  might  be  told 
that  the  Government  leases  its  mines,  and  that 
the  lessees,  and  not  the  Government,  would  be 
benefited  by  this  duty.  His  reply  was,  that 
when  you  raise  the  price  of  lead,  you  raise 
rents.  This  would  be  inevitable.  The  compe- 
tition between  the  lessees  would  necessarily 
produce  this  result ;  and  thus,  while  the  con- 
sumers of  this  necessary  and  useful  article 
would  be  taxed,  the  manufacturer  of  it  would 
not  be  benefited.  The  tax  would  go  to  the 
Government,  and  not  to  them.  The  western 
section  of  our  country  would  not  be  benefited. 
It  would  be  unjust;  for  the  tax  thus  levied 
upon  the  consumers  of  that  article,  would  be 
drawn  from  that  region  into  the  Treasury,  and 
like  all  the  very  large  sums  which,  under  the 
tariflT  of  1824,  and  under  the  sales  of  the  pub- 
lic lands,  have  been  drawn  from  that  quarter, 
would  be  laid  out  upon  the  seaboard.  Not  in- 
tending, he  said,  to  take  any  part  in  the  discus- 
sion of  this  bill,  he  had  taken  this  occasion  to 
intimate  the  course  he  should  pursue  upon  this 
measure,  and  to  express,  very  briefly,  some  of 
the  reasons  by  which  he  was  influenced.  He 
had  forborne  to  go  into  detail.  He  had  not 
attempted  to  depict  the  evils  which  had  been 
inflicted  upon  the  Southern  and  "Western  States 
by  this  new  system — a  system  peculiar  to  aris- 
tocrats and  to  monarchists — kinds  of  Govern- 
ment to  which  it  naturally  led,  and  to  the  sup- 
port of  which,  it  was  as  natural  and  necessary, 
as  it  was  alien  from  and  abhorred  by  republics. 
He  repeated  it  as  his  opinion,  that  his  State 
was  driven  to  the  acceptance  of  this  bill,  'not 
as  a  good,  which  she  approved,  but  as  the  soft- 
ener of  an  evil,  from  which  she  cannot  escape, 
and  which,  without  the  mitigation  which  it 
tenders,  she  is  unable  to  bear. 
The  amendment  was  adopted. 
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The  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate. 

Furs. 

Mr.  Ben-tou  moved  to  amend  the  bill  by  a 
provision  laying  a  duty  of  33i  per  centum,  ail 
valorem,  on  furs. 

Mr.  DicKEEsoii  opposed  the  motion. 

Mr.  Bentost  entered  into  a  detail  of  the  ex- 
tent and  value  of  the  Northwestern  fur  trade, 
and  the  necessity  under  -n-hich  the  fur  traders 
labored  for  protection  from  British  competi- 
tion. 

Mr.  DiCKEESON-  moved  to  amend  the  amend- 
ment by  substituting  45  per  cent,  instead  of 
33^ 

Mr.  Be>!ton  accepted  the  modification. 

Mr.  DiOKERsoN  moved  to  amend  the  amend- 
ment, by  inserting  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  on 
foreign  manufactured  fur  hats.  He  observed 
that,  at  present,  furs  were  admitted  duty  free, 
and  there  was  a  duty  of  30  per  cent,  on  im- 
ported hats.  If  a  duty  were  laid  on  furs,  and 
the  duty  on  hats  remained  the  same,  the  manu- 
facturer must  give  up  making  them. 

Mr.  Benton  asked  whether  there  was  not,  at 
present,  a  prohibitory  duty  on  foreign  hats  ? 

Mr.  DicKEnsoN  said  that  gi-eat  numbers  were 
still  imported. 

The  motion  was  then  rejected,  15  to  24. 

On  Mr.  Benton's  amendment,  the  question 
was  decided  in  the  negative. 


Feidat,  May  9. 
The  Tariff  mil— Indigo. 

Mr.  Benton  proposed  an  amendment,  to  im- 
pose a  duty  of  25  cents  per  pound  on  imported 
indigo,  with  a  progressive  increase  at  the  rate 
of  25  cents  per  pound  per  annum,  until  the 
whole  duty  amounted  to  $1  per  pound.  He 
stated  his  object  to  be  two-fold  in  proposing 
this  duty,  first,  to  place  the  American  system 
beyond  the  reach  of  its  enemies,  by  procuring 
a  home  supply  of  an  article  indispensable  to  its 
existence ;  and  next,  to  benefit  the  South  by 
reviving  tlie  cultivation  of  one  of  its  ancient 
and  valuable  staples. 

Indigo  was  first  planted  in  the  Carolinas  and 
Georgia  about  the  year  1740,  and  succeeded  so 
well  as  to  command  the  attention  of  the  Brit- 
ish manufacturers  and  the  British  Parliament. 
An  act  was  passed  for  the  encouragement  of 
its  production,  in  these  colonies,  in  the  reign  of 
George  the  Second,  the  preamble  to  which  Mr. 
B.  read,  and  recommended  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Senate.  It  recited  that  a  regular, 
ample,  and  cei-tain  supply  of  indigo  was  indis- 
pensable to  the  success  of  British  manufac- 
tures ;  that  tliese  manufactures  were  then  de- 
pendent upon  foreigners  for  a  supply  of  this 
article ;  and  that  it  was  tlie  dictate  of  a  wise 
policy  to  encourage  the  production  of  it  at 
home.  The  act  then  went  on  to  direct  that  a 
premium  of  six  pence  sterling  should  be  paid 
out  of  the  British  Treasury  for  every  pound  of 
indigo  imported  into  Great  Britain,  from  the 
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Carolinas  and  Georgia.  Under  the  fostering 
influence  of  this  bounty,  said  Mr.  B.,  the  culti- 
vation of  indigo  became  great  and  extensive. 
In  six  years  after  the  passage  of  the  act,  the 
export  was  217,000  lbs.,  and  at  the  breaking 
out  of  the  revolution,  it  amounted  to  1,100,000 
lbs.  The  Southern  colonies  became  rich  upon 
it ;  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton  was  then  un- 
known ;  rice  and  indigo  were  the  staples  of  the 
South.  After  the  revolution,  and  especially 
after  the  great  territorial  acquisitions  which 
the  British  made  in  India,  the  cultivation  of 
American  indigo  declined.  The  premium  was 
no  longer  paid ;  and  the  British  Government, 
actuated  by  the  same  wise  policy  which  made 
them  look  for  a  home  supply  of  this  article 
from  the  Carolinas,  when  they  were  a  part  of 
the  British  possessions,  now  looked  to  India  for 
the  same  reason.  The  export  of  American  in- 
digo rapidly  declined.  In  1800  it  had  fallen  to 
400,000  lbs.  ;  in  1814  to  40,000  lbs. ;  and  in 
the  last  few  years  to  6,000  or  8,000  lbs.  In  the 
mean  time  our  manufaotoi-ies  were  growing 
up ;  and  having  no  supply  of  indigo  at  home, 
they  had  to  import  from  abroad.  In  1826  this 
importation  amounted  to  1,150,000  lbs.,  costing 
a  fraction  less  than  two  millions  of  dollars,  and 
had  to  be  paid  for  almost  entirely  in  ready 
money,  as  it  was  chiefly  obtained  from  places 
where  American  produce  was  in  no  demand. 
Upon  this  state  of  facts,  Mr.  B.  conceived  it  to 
be  the  part  of  a  wise  and  prudent  policy  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  British  Parliament 
in  the  reign  of  George  II.,  and  provide  a  home 
supply  of  this  indispensable  article.  Our  man- 
ufacturers now  paid  a  high  price  for  fine  indi- 
go, no  less  than  $2  50  per  pound,  as  testified 
by  one  of  themselves  before  the  Committee  on 
Manufactures  raised  in  the  House  of  Bepre- 
sentatives.  The  duty  which  he  proposed  was 
only  40  per  cent,  upon  that  value,  and  would 
not  even  reach  that  rate  for  four  years.  It  was 
less  than  one-half  the  duty  which  the  same  bill 
proposed  to  lay  instanter  upon  the  very  cloth 
which  this  indigo  was  intended  to  dye.  In  the 
end  it  would  make  all  indigo  come  cheaper  to 
the  manufacturer,  as  the  home  supply  would 
soon  be  equal,  if  not  superior  to  the  demand ; 
and  in  the  mean  time,  it  could  not  be  consid- 
ered a  tax  on  the  manufacturer,  as  he  would 
levy  the  advance  which  he  had  to  pay,  with  a 
good  interest,  upon  the  wearer  of  the  cloth. 

Mr.  B.  then  went  into  an  exposition  of  the 
reasons  for  encouraging  the  home  production 
of  indigo,  and  showed  that  the  life  of  the 
American  system  depended  upon  it.  Neither 
cotton  nor  woollen  manufactures  could  be  car- 
ried on  without  indigo.  The  consumption  of 
that  article  was  prodigious.  Even  now,  in  the 
infant  state  of  our  manufactories,  the  importa- 
tion was  worth  two  millions  of  dollars ;  and 
must  soon  be  worth  double  or  treble  that  sum. 
For  this  great  supply  of  an  indispensable  arti- 
cle, we  were  chiefly  indebted  to  the  jealous 
rival,  and  vigilant  enemy,  of  these  very  manu- 
factures, to  Great  Britain   hereelf.      Of  the 
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1,150,000  lbs.  of  indigo  imported,  we  bring 
620,000  lbs.  from  the  British  East  Indies; 
which  one  word  from  the  British  Government 
would  stop  forever ;  we  bring  the  further 
quantity  of  120,000  lbs.  from  Manilla,  a  Span- 
ish possession,  which  British  influence  and 
diplomacy  could  immediately  stop ;  and  the 
remainder  came  from  different  parts  of  South 
America,  and  might  bo  taken  from  us  by  the 
arts  of  diplomacy,  or  by  a  monopoly  of  the 
whole  on  the  part  of  our  rival,.  A  stoppage  of 
a  supply  of  indigo  for  one  year,  would  pros- 
trate all  our  manufactories,  and  give  them  a 
blow  from  which  they  would  not  recover  in 
many  years.  Great  Britain  could  effect  this 
stoppage  to  the  amount  of  three-fourths  of  the 
whole  quantity,  by  speaking  a  single  word,  and 
of  the  remainder  by  a  slight  exertion  of  policy, 
or  the  expenditure  of  a  sura  sufficient  to  mo- 
nopolize for  one  year,  the  purchase  of  what 
South  America  sent  into  the  market. 

Mr.  B.  said  he  expected  a  unanimous  vote  in 
favor  of  his  amendment.  The  North  should 
vote  for  it  to  secure  the  life  of  the  American 
system ;  to  give  a  proof  of  their  regard  for  the 
South ;  to  show  that  the  country  south  of  the 
Potomac  is  included  in  the  bill  for  some  other 
purpose  besides  that  of  oppression.  The  South 
itself,  although  opposed  to  the  further  increase 
of  duties,  should  vote  for  this  duty ;  that  the 
bill,  if  it  passes,  may  contain  one  provision 
favorable  to  its  interests.  The  West  should 
vote  for  it  through  gratitude  for  fifty  years  of 
guardian  protection,  generous  defence,  and  kind 
assistance,  which  the  South  had  given  it  under 
all  its  trials ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging 
the  market,  increasing  the  demand  in  the 
South,  and  its  ability  to  purchase  the  horses, 
mules,  and  provisions  which  the  West  can  sell 
nowhere  else.  For  himself  he  had  personal 
reasons  for  wishing  to  do  this  little  justice  to 
the  South.  He  was  a  native  of  one  of  these 
States  (North  Carolina) — the  bones  of  his 
father  and  his  grandfatliers  rested  there.  Her 
Senators  and  Representatives  were  his  early 
and  his  hereditary  friends.  The  venerable 
Senator  before  him  (Mr.  Macon)  had  been  the 
friend  of  him  and  his,  through  four  generations 
in  a  straight  line ;  the  other  Senator  (Mr. 
Branch)  was  his  schoolfellow ;  the  other 
branch  of  the  Legislature,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, always  showed  him  in  the  North 
Carolina  Delegation,  the  friends  of  him  and  his 
through  successive  generations.  Nor  was  this 
all.  He  felt  for  the  sad  changes  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  South  in  the  last  fifty  years. 
Before  the  revolution  it  was  the  seat  of  wealth 
as  well  as  of  hospitality.  Money,  and  all  that 
it  commanded,  abounded  there.  But  how 
now  ?     All  this  is  reversed. 

Wealth  has  fled  from  the  South,  and  settled 
in  the  regions  north  of  the  Potomac,  and  this 
in  the  midst  of  the  fact  that  the  South,  in  four 
staples  alone,  in  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  and  indi- 
go, (while  indigo  was  one  of  its  staples,)  had 
exported  produce  since  the  revolution,  to  the 


value  of  eight  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  and 
the  North  had  exported  comparatively  nothing. 
This  sum  was  prodigious ;  it  was  nearly  equal 
to  half  the  coinage  of  the  mint  of  Mexico 
since  the  conquest  by  Cortez.  It  was  twice  or 
thrice  the  amount  of  the  product  of  the  three 
thousand  gold  and  silver  mines  of  Mexico,  for 
the  same  period  of  fifty  years.  Such  an  export 
would  indicate  unparalleled  wealth ;  but  what 
was  the  fact  ?  In  place  of  wealth,  a  universal 
pressure  for  money  was  felt;  not  enough  for 
current  expenses ;  the  price  of  all  property 
down  ;  the  country  drooping  and  languishing ; 
towns  and  cities  decaying ;  and  the  frugal  hab- 
its of  the  people  pushed  to  the  verge  of  uni- 
versal self-denial,  for  the  preservation  of  their 
family  estates.  Such  a  result  is  a  strange  and 
wonderful  phenomenon.  It  calls  upon  states- 
men to  inquire  into  the  cause  ;  and  if  they  in- 
quire upon  the  theatre  of  this  strange  meta- 
morphosis, they  will  receive  one  universal  an- 
swer from  all  ranks  and  all  ages,  that  it  is  Fed- 
eral legislation  which  has  worked  this  ruin. 
Under  this  legislation  the  exports  of  the  South 
have  been  made  the  basis  of  the  Federal  rev- 
enue. The  twenty  odd  millions  annually  levied 
upon  imported  goods,  are  deducted  out  of  the 
price  of  their  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco,  either 
in  the  diminished  price  which  they  receive  for 
these  staples  in  foreign  ports,  or  in  the  in- 
creased price  which  they  pay  for  the  articles 
they  have  to  consume  at  home.  Virginia,  the 
two  Carolinas,  and  Georgia,  may  be  said  to  de- 
fray three-fourths  of  the  annual  expense  of 
supporting  the  Federal  Government;  and  of 
this  great  sum  annually  furnished  by  them, 
nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  is  returned  to  them 
in  the  shape  of  Government  expenditure. 
That  expenditure  flows  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion ;  it  flows  northwardly,  in  one  uniform, 
uninterrupted  and  perennial  stream ;  it  takes 
the  course  of  trade,  and  of  exchange ;  and  this 
is  the  reason  why  wealth  disappears  from  the 
South,  and  rises  up  in  the  North.  Federal 
legislation  does  all  this  ;  it  does  it  by  the  sim- 
ple process  of  eternally  taking  away  from  the 
South,  and  returning  nothing  to  it.  If  it  re- 
turned to  the  South  the  whole,  or  even  a  good 
p.art  of  what  it  exacted,  the  four  States  south 
of  the  Potomac  might  stand  the  action  of  this 
system,  as  the  earth  is  enabled  to  stand  the 
exhausting  influence  of  the  sun's  daily  heat  by 
the  refreshing  dews  which  are  returned  to  it 
at  night ;  but  as  the  earth  is  dried  up,  and  all 
vegetation  destroyed  in  regions  where  the  heat 
is  great,  and  no  dews  returned,  so  must  the 
South  be  exhausted  of  its  money,  and  its  prop- 
erty, by  a  course  of  legislation  which  is  forever 
taking  from  it,  and  never  returning  any  thing 
to  it. 

Every  new  tariff  increases  the  force  of  tliis 
action.  No  tariff  has  ever  yet  included  Vir-  „ 
ginia,  the  two  Carolinas,  and  Georgia,  within 
its  provisions,  except  to  increase  the  burthens 
imposed  upon  them.  This  one  alone  presents 
the  opportunity  to  form  an  exception,  by  re- 
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viving  and  restoring  the  cultivation  of  one  of 
its  ancient  staples,  one  of  the  sources  of  its 
wealth  before  the  revolution.  The  Tariff  of 
1828  owes  this  reparation  to  the  South,  be- 
cause the  Tariff  of  1816  contributed  to  destroy 
the  cultivation  of  indigo ;  sunk  the  duty  on 
the  foreign  article,  from  twenty-flve  to  fifteen 
cents  per  pound.  These  are  the  reasons  for 
imposing  the  duty  on  indigo,  now  proposed. 
What  objections  can  possibly  be  raised  to  it  ? 
Not  to  the  quality :  for  it  is  the  same  which 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  British  manufactures, 
and  sustained  their  reputation  for  more  than 
half  a  century ;  not  to  the  quantity :  for  the 
two  Carolinas  and  Georgia  alone  raised  as 
much  fifty  years  ago  as  we  now  import,  and  we 
have  now  the  States  of  Louisiana,  Alabama, 
and  Mississippi,  and  the  Territories  of  Florida 
and  Arkansas,  to  add  to  the  countries  which 
produce  it ;  not  to  the  amount  of  the  duty : 
for  its  maximum  will  be  but  forty  per  cent., 
only  one-half  the  duty  laid  by  this  bill  on  the 
cloth  it  is  to  dye,  and  that  maximum,  not  im- 
mediate, but  attained  by  slow  degrees  at  the 
end  of  four  years,  in  order  to  give  time  for  the 
domestic  article  to  supply  the  place  of  the  im- 
ported ;  and  after  all,  it  is  not  a  duty  on  the 
manufacturer,  but  on  the  wearer  of  the  goods ; 
from  whom  he  levies,  with  a  good  interest  on 
the  price  of  the  cloths,  all  that  he  expends  in 
the  purchase  of  materials.  For  once,  said  Mr. 
B.,  I  expect  a  unanimous  vote  on  a  clause  in 
the  tariff.  This  indigo  clause  must  have  the 
singular  and  unprecedented  fatuity  of  a  unani- 
mous voice  in  its  favor.  The  South  must  vote 
for  it,  to  revive  the  cultivation  of  one  of  its 
most  ancient  and  valuable  staples;  the  West 
must  vote  for  it  through  gratitude  for  past  fa- 
vors— ^through  gratitude  for  the  vote  on  hemp 
this  night — and  to  save,  enlarge,  andt  increase 
the  market  for  its  own  productions ;  the  North 
must  vote  for  it  to  show  their  disinterested- 
ness ;  to  give  one  proof  of  just  feeling  towards 
the  South ;  and,  above  all,  to  save  their  favor- 
ite American  system  from  the  deadly  blow 
which  Great  Britain  can  at  any  moment  give 
it,  by  stopping  or  interrupting  the  supplies  of 
foreign  indigo ;  and  the  whole  Union,  the  en- 
tire legislative  body,  must  vote  for  it,  and  vote 
for  it  with  joy  and  enthusiasm,  because  it  is 
impossible  that  Americans  can  deny  to  sister 
States  of  the  Confederacy,  what  a  British  king 
and  a  British  Parliament  granted  to  these  same 
States  when  they  were  colonies  and  dependen- 
'cies  of  the  British  crown. 


Satttedat,  May  10. 

The  Tariff  Bill.— Indigo. 

Mr.  DiCKEESOK  moved  to  discharge  from  the 
special  orders  the  bill  to  alter  the  several  acts 
levying  duties  on  imports ;  which  having  been 
agreed  to,  the  general  orders  preceding  that  bill 
were  postponed,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Dickeeson, 
and  it  was  taken  up.    The  motion  of  Mr.  Beji- 


TON,  adding  ten  cents  to  the  present  duty  on 
indigo,  and  25  cents  per  annum  afterwards, 
until  it  amounts  to  one  dollar  per  pound,  being 
under  consideration — 

Mr.  Macon  addressed  the  Senate  in  a  speech 
of  two  hours  in  length,  supporting  the  provision, 
and  treating  at  large  of  the  general  policy  of 
the  bill,  and  its  operation  on  the  various  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  He  contended  that  the 
^enefits  of  the  system  had  been  confined  to  the 
people  of  the  Eastern  States,  and  that  the 
South  had  suffered  severely  under  its  influence. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Maryland,  moved  to  divide  the 
question.  He  was  disposed  to  protect  the  arti- 
cle, and  he  wished  that  the  first  part  should 
succeed.  Fifty  cents  per  pound  appeared  to 
him  to  be  quite  sufficient,  and  he  thought  the 
amendment  as  it  stood  proposed  too  high  a 
rate  of  duty.  He  asked  that  the  question  be 
taken  by  yeas  and  nays  on  the  first  part ;  which 
were  ordered. 

Mr.  DiOKEESON  said  that  the  proposition  now 
advanced  would  add  to  the  duty  25  cents  in 
one  year,  which  he  thought  far  too  rapid.  The 
article  was  not  now  produced  in  any  great 
quantity — certainly  not  sufficient  to  supply  the 
consumption  of  the  country ;  nor  would  it  be 
in  the  course  of  one  year.  He  was  entirely 
willing  that  the  article  should  receive  an  am- 
ple degree  of  protection.  In  doing  this,  how- 
ever, common  justice  would  point  out  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  done  so  as  to  injure  the  manu- 
facturer. If  it  was  brought  on  suddenly,  in- 
jury must  be  sustained  by  the  manufacturing 
consumer,  which  would  not  be  felt  if  the 
progress  of  the  duty  was  gradual.  The  aver- 
age price  of  the  indigo  imported-was  one  dol- 
lar seventy-one  cents.  The  duties  now  pro- 
posed on  it  would  be  about  fifty-eight  per 
cent.,  while  the  duty  proposed  on  wool  would 
be  fifty-one  per  cent. ;  making,  on  the  raw  ma- 
terial and  the  dye,  a  charge  disproportioned  to 
the  protection  of  the  manufactured  article.  It 
was  true  that  the  coloring  matter  used  in  a 
yard  of  cloth  was  very  small,  but  it  would  be 
felt  very  sensibly.  The  additional  duty  on  the 
manufactured  article  was  only  forty-five  per 
cent.,  and  could  not,  consequently,  bear  any 
great  decrease,  by  way  of  duty  on  the  mate- 
rials of  their  fabrics.  [Here  Mr.  D.  made  some 
statements  as  to  the  amount  of  indigo  import- 
ed, which  our  Eeporter  cannot  accurately 
state.]  Believing  that  the  manufacturers  could 
not  bear  this  duty,  unless  a  correspondent  ad- 
vance should  be  made  on  the  duty  on  cloths, 
because  indigo  could  not  be  produced  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  at  present,  he  was  of  opinion 
that  fifty  cents  on  the  pound  would  be  as  much 
as  the  blue  cloths  could  bear.  He  therefore 
moved  to  amend  the  amendment,  by  strikino- 
out,  and  inserting  five  cents,  until  it  arrives  at 
fifty  cents,  instead  of  one  dollar. 

Mr.  Bentost  said  that  it  appeared  by  the  evi- 
dence before  the  other  House,  that  the  first  dye 
used  by  the  manufacturers  was  of  an  inferior 
description,  and  that  they  afterwards  made  use 
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of  a  fine  dye.  Three-fourths  of  the  indigo  used 
came  t'roni  the  Uritish  iind  Spanish  East  Indies ; 
and  it  was  testified  tliat  tlie  fine  quality  cost 
about  if'l  50  per  pound.  That  from  Guatemala 
^^as  of  an  inferior  kind,  and  cheaper ;  taken 
together,  the  two  descriptions  of  indigo  im- 
ported amounted  to  a  fraction  less  than  one 
million  of  dollars.  If  the  amendment  oifered 
by  him  (Mr.  B.)  was  adopted,  there  would  be 
no  necc'isity  for  importing  the  inferior  kind, 
and  perhaps  not  to  a  great  extent,  the  best. 
Now,  the  rate  of  his  amendment  was  far  from 
being  exorbitant.  On  the  fine  indigo,  of  which 
the  greatest  amount  was  consumed,  the  maxi- 
mum of  duty  was  forty  per  cent.  This  cer- 
tainly was  reasonable,  when  the  duty  on  wool- 
lens was  seventy  per  cent.,  giving  thirty  per 
cent,  in  their  favor.  By  this  new  proposition 
the  duty  on  indigo  would  become  twenty  per 
cent.,  just  half  the  additional  protection  en- 
joyed by  the  woollens  on  the  passage  of  this 
bill.  If  this  proposition  was  to  succeed,  it 
would  be  better  and  fairer  to  face  the  South  at 
once,  and  say  that  they  shall  receive  no  benefit 
and  no  protection  from  this  bill.  The  friends 
of  the  American  system  had  better  at  once  de- 
clare to  the  South  that  they  have  no  lot  or  por- 
tion under  that  system.  Better  give  them  a 
direct  refusal  at  once,  that  they  may  under- 
stand the  exact  extent  of  the  American  system, 
and  whether  it  includes  merely  that  portion  of 
the  Union  in  which  its  friends  are  interested. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Maryland,  thought  it  was  ex- 
traordinary that  this  proposition  should  be  op- 
posed, and  on  the  grounds  on  which  it  was  ob- 
jected to.  "We  are  to  do  nothing  which  shall 
not  be  for  the  benefit  of  woollens  and  iron,  and 
aid  no  other  interest  for  fear  it  will  conflict 
with  them.  I  recollect,  said  Mr.  S.,  that  I  told 
the  friends  of  the  tariff  system  in  1816,  that 
the  British  were  about  doing  the  same  thing, 
in  relation  to  their  woollen  manufacturers,  as 
was  proposed  by  this  system  ;  and  that  it 
would  be,  in  the  end,  much  worse  for  the  man- 
ufacturer than  it  then  was ;  but  they  would 
not  believe  me.  I  was  not  mistaken,  however, 
and  it  was  easy  to  come  at  the  fact.  We  got 
the  papers  from  England,  in  which  the  matter 
was  discussed.  Then  the  friends  of  the  system 
said  that  it  was  our  policy  to  oppose  and  com- 
pete with  Great  Britain.  It  does  not  now  seem 
that  the  same  doctrine  is  held,  for  they  are  not 
willing  to  extend  it  to  all  the  articles  of  this 
country's  production.  He  objected  entirely  to 
the  manner  in  which  this  bill  was  got  up. 
Here  was  one  interest  opposing  another,  and  a 
measure  proposed  which  he  did  not  think  could 
be  justly  arranged  by  Congress  in  current 
legislation.  Such  a  tariff  ought  to  come  from 
the  Treasury  Department  to  bo  well  digested, 
and  provide  for  all  the  different  interests  with- 
out injuring  any.  It  was,  it  seemed,  quite  sat- 
isfactory to  some,  so  long  as  it  did  sufficient  for 
the  woollens.  That  appeared  to  be  all  that 
was  wanted.  The  bill,  in  his  opinion,  had  not 
been   sufficiently  considered   as  to  its  conse- 


quences on  the  country.  In  the  other  House  it 
should  have  been  inquired  into  and  reported 
upon  by  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means. 
I  see,  said  Mr.  S.,  that  the  gentleman  from  New- 
Jersey  (Mr.  Diokbrbon)  smiles  significantly,  as 
much  as  to  ask  whether  I  suppose  he  would 
trust  the  bill  in  the  hands  of  its  enemies. 
This,  however,  is  my  opinion.  I  do  not  think 
that  woollens  alone  are  to  bo  protected  at  the 
expense  of  other  important  articles. 

Mr.  Hatne  said  he  was  opposed  to  this  bill 
in  its  principles  as  well  as  in  its  details.  It 
could  assume  no  shape  which  would  make  it 
acceptable  to  him,  or  which  could  prevent  it 
"from  operating  most  oppressively  and  unjustly 
on  his  constituents.  With  these  views,  he  had 
determined  to  make  no  motion  to  amend  the 
bill  in  any  respect  whatever ;  but  when  such 
motions  were  made  by  others,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  vote  on  them,  he  knew  no  better  rule 
than  to  endeavor  to  make  the  bill  consistent 
with  itself.  On  this  principle  he  had  acted  in 
all  the  votes  he  had  given  on  this  bUl.  He  had 
endeavored  to  carry  out  to  its  legitimate  conse- 
quences what  gentlemen  are  pleased  to  miscall 
the  "  American  System."  With  a  fixed  reso- 
lution to  vote  against  the  bill,  he  still  consid- 
ered himself  at  liberty  to  assist  in  so  arranging 
the  details,  as  to  extend  to  every  great  interest, 
and  to  all  portions  of  the  country,  as  far  as 
may  be  practicable,  equal  protection,  and  to 
distribute  the  burthens  of  the  system  equally, 
in  order  that  its  benefits  as  well  as  its  evils  may 
be  fully  tested.  On  this  principle,  he  should 
vote  for  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri,  because  it  was  in  strict  conformity 
with  all  the  principles  of  the  bill.  As  a  South- 
ern man,  he  would  ask  no  boon  for  the  South 
— he  should  propose  nothing ;  but  he  must  say 
that  the*  protection  of  indigo  rested  on  the 
same  principles  as  every  other  article  proposed 
to  be  protected  by  this  bill,  and  he  did  not  see 
how  gentlemen  could,  consistently  with  their 
maxims,  vote  against  it.  What  was  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  this  bill  was  professedly  found- 
ed ?  If  there  was  any  principle  at  all  in  the 
bill,  it  was  that,  whenever  the  country  had  the 
capacity  to  produce  an  article  with  which  any 
imported  article  could  enter  into  competition, 
the  domestic  product  was  to  bo  protected  by  a 
duty.  Now,  had  the  Southern  States  the  ca- 
pacity to  produce  indigo?  The  soil  and  cli- 
mate of  those  States  were  well  suited  to  the 
culture  of  the  article.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  revolution  our  exports  of  the  article 
amounted  to  no  less  than  1,100,000  lbs.  The 
whole  quantity  now  imported  into  the  United 
States  is  only  1,150,000  lbs.;  so  that  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  country  to  produce  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  indigo  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
manufacturers  is  unquestionable.  It  is  true 
that  the  quantity  now  produced  in  the  country 
is  not  great. 

In  1818  only 'ZCOlbs.ofdoiaestic  indigo  was  exported. 
In  1825      9,955  do. 

In  1826      5,289  do. 
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This  proves  that  the  attention  of  the  country 
is  now  directed  to  the  subject.  The  Senator 
from  Indiana,  in  some  remarks  which  he  made 
on  this  subject  yesterday,  stated  tliat,  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  the  American  system, 
(so  called,)  protection  was  not  extended  to  any 
article  which  the  country  was  not  in  the  habit 
of  exporting.  This  is  entirely  a  mistake.  Of 
the  articles  protected  by  the  Tariff  of  1824,  as 
weU  as  those  included  in  this  biU,  very  few  are 
exported  at  all.  Among  these  are  iron,  wool- 
lens, hemp,  flax,  and  several  others.  If  indigo 
is  to  be  protected  at  all,  the  duties  proposed 
must  surely  be  considered  extremely  reason- 
able, the  maximum  proposed  being  much  below 
that  imposed  by  this  biU  on  wool,  woollens, 
and  other  articles.  The  duty  on  indigo  till 
1816,  was  25  cents  per  pound.  It  was  then  (in 
favor  of  the  manufacturers)  reduced  to  15 
cents.  The  first  increase  of  duty  proposed 
here,  is  only  to  put  back  the  old  duty  of  25 
cents  per  pound,  equal  to  an  ad  valorem  duty 
of  from  10  to  15  per  cent. — and  the  maximum 
is  only  from  40  to  58  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and 
that  will  not  accrue  for  several  years  to  come. 
With  this  statement  of  facts,  Mr.  H.  said  he 
would  leave  the  question  in  the  hands  of  those 
gentlemen  who  were  engaged  in  giving  this  bill 
the  form  in  which  it  is  to  be  submitted  to  the 
final  decision  of  the  Senate.  He  did  not  wish 
to  be  considered  as  taking  any  peculiar  interest 
in  this  question,  in  any  aspect  but  this :  that  he 
wished  his  constituents  to  be  made  to  under- 
stand whether  the  American  system  means  a 
system  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  particular 
employments,  and  particular  States,  or  whether 
it  is  to  be  carried  out  to  embrace  every  branch 
of  industry  in  the  country — whether  the 
manufacturers  were  the  only  class  in  the 
country  who  are  to  enjoy  the  protection  of  this 
system. 

Mr.  KxiGHT  said  that  this  was  an  additional 
tax  on  the  manufacturer,  without,  as  he  con- 
ceived, any  benefit  to  anybody.  We  have  no 
evidence  that  the  article  is  produced,  or  will  be 
produced,  in  any  quantity  fit  for  use  in  this 
country — ^that  so  onerous  were  the  duties  al- 
ready on  the  materials  used  in  coloring,  that 
the  British  manufacturer,  with  whom  we  had 
to  compete,  was  enabled  to  put  his  colored 
goods  into  the  market  at  12  mills  less  per 
square  yard  than  the  American  manufacturer 
can  do ;  in  other  words,  that  the  duties  paid 
by  the  American  manufacturer  on  materials  for 
coloring  amounted  to  12  mills  the  square  yard 
more  than  they  cost  the  British  manufacturer. 

Mr.  DicKEBSoir  did  not  doubt  the  capacity  of 
the  Southern  country  to  produce  all  the  indigo 
required  for  the  consumption  of  the  country. 
It  was  a  valuable  article,  and  its  production 
ought  to  be  encouraged  to  a  reasonable  extent ; 
but  it  could  not  be  carried  beyond  that  with- 
out injuring  the  manufacturers.  The  reason 
why  the  culture  of  indigo  had  not  received 
greater  attention,  was,  he  believed,  because  the 
capital  of  the  South  had  been  turned  to  cot- 


ton ;  and  that  being  now  the  direction  of  the 
capital  of  the  country,  he  believed  no  great 
amount  would  be  immediately  turned  to  indi- 
go, and,  therefore,  that  the  high  duty  would  be 
a  hardship  to  the  manufacturer,  without  a  cor- 
respondent benefit  to  the  agriculturist.  He  be- 
lieved that,  for  some  years,  the  South  would 
choose  to  sell  their  cotton  to  those  countries 
whence  the  indigo  was  brought,  to  raising  large 
^rops  of  the  latter.  He  hoped  it  would  in  a 
few  years  be  produced,  and  he  did  not  doubt  it 
would ;  and,  as  the  production  progressed,  it 
would  be  right  to  extend  the  duty  on  the  blue 
cloths,  and,  in  a  corresponding  degree,  upon 
indigo. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Maryland,  said  that  he  did  not 
know  but  the  proposition  was  a  fair  one — as 
fair  as  could  be  expected  from  the  quarter 
whence  it  came.  But  the  object  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  was  to  create  a  sudden  ex- 
citement, by  which  the  agriculturist  would  be 
induced  to  go  at  once  into  the  production  of 
indigo,  so  that,  in  a  few  years,  no  indigo  would 
be  imported.  At  present  we  get  our  indigo 
ohiefiy  from  Bengal.  And  it  was  interesting 
to  know  how  it  was  purchased.  For  every 
pound  that  is  imported  we  pay  specie,  for  it 
can  be  purchased  in  no  other  way.  We  can- 
not find,  in  return,  a  consumption  of  our  pro- 
duce, which  is  an  additional  consideration  in 
favor  of  the  protection  of  the  home  product. 
Some  time  next  year  the  Bengal  ships  would 
be  on  their  return,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the 
effect  of  the  excitement  which  the  proposition 
of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  would  have 
given  in  favor  of  its  culture,  would  have  oper- 
ated to  a  considerable  extent,  and  in  five  yeai's 
you  will  not  be  under  the  necessity  of  import- 
ing the  article  at  all.  Mr.  S.  moved  to  divide 
the  question,  so  as  to  take  the  vote  first  on 
striking  out ;  which,  the  question  being  taken, 
was  decided  as  follows : — Yeas  23,  nays  23. 

The  vote  being  equal,  the  Chair  voted  in  the 
negative. 

Mr.  DiCKEESOjr  moved  to  amend  the  amend- 
ment, by  strOiing  out  "  one  dollar,"  and  in- 
serting "fifty  cents,"  making  the  increase  of 
duty  proposed  by  Mr.  Bestoij,  stop  at  the  lat- 
ter amount. 

On  this  motion  a  question  of  order  arose, 
which  was  debated  at  some  length  by  Messrs. 
King,  Van"  Buken,  Diceeeson,  Webster, 
Macos",  Haeeison,  WooDBrEY,  Bkancii,  ,  and 
Chandler. 

The  question,  which  was  admitted  to  be  a 
doubtful  one  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his  Manual, 
whether,  after  having  refused  to  strike  out  a 
portion  of  a  bill,  the  part  proposed  to  be  struck 
out  was  amendable,  was  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  the  Chair,  and  the  question  being  put, 
it  was  decided  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  DioKEESON  then  renewed  his  motion. 

Mr.  Webster  said,  in  relation  to  the  duty 
proposed  on  indigo,  that  he  considered  25 
cents  per  annum  too  sudden  an  augmentation, 
and  one  which,  he  thought,  would  outrun  the 
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production.  He  should  think  five  cents  per 
annum  a  reasonable  increase,  and  accordingly- 
moved  to  strike  out  20,  so  as  to  make  the  in- 
crease of  duty  5  cents  per  annum ;  which  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  IlAKKisoif  moved  to  amend  the  amend- 
ment, by  inserting  10  cents  for  the  first  year,  5 
cents  for  the  second  year,  and  10  cents  for  each 
successive  year,  until  the  duty  shall  amount  to 
fifty  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  Benton  moved  a  call  of  the  Honse,  as 
there  were  three  or  four  members  absent  from 
their  seats. 

Mr.  CiiANDLSB  opposed  it  on  the  ground  that 
it  had  never  been  practised  in  the  Senate ; 
which  statement  was  corroborated  by  the  Chair. 

The  motion  was  waived. 

Mr.  DicKERSoN  said,  although  he  was  willing 
to  allow  the  gradual  increase  of  the  duty  to  50 
cents  per  pound,  yet  the  amendment  was  not 
what  he  designed.  Tlie  advance  for  the  first 
year  was  too  great,  as  ten  cents  on  the  quan- 
tity imported  next  year  would  be  more  than 
$120,000.  It  could  not  be  expected  that  any 
indigo  would  be  produced  in  one  year,  although 
it  might  in  two  or  three  years.  Yet,  although 
no  good  would  at  once  be  experienced  by  the 
agriculturist,  the  duty  falls  on  the  manufactur- 
ers immediately.  Tor  this  reason  he  should 
vote  against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  "Webster  said,  that  his  difficulty,  in  re- 
lation to  this  proposition,  was  only  want  of 
information.  It  had  been  introduced  last 
night,  at  a  late  hour,  and  no  time  had  been 
afforded  for  examination  as  to  the  quantity 
produced,  or  as  to  the  quality  of  the  domestic 
article.  As  to  the  Bengal  indigo,  on  the  way 
to  this  country,  this  duty  will  have  the  effect 
to  raise  its  price  in  the  market,  at  once.  Lit- 
tle benefit  will  be  derived  by  the  planter,  while 
it  will  lay  a  heavy  tax  on  the  manufacturers. 

Mr.  BEjsrTON  said  he  was  astonished  to  find 
the  Representatives  of  sister  States  refusing  to 
thr««  States  a  protection  which  was  granted  by 
a  monarch :  for  a  bounty  had  been  given  by 
Great  Britain  when  we  were  her  colonies,  on 
this  article.  The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
was  now  endeavoring  to  shift  his  ground, 
which  was  always  a  most  dangerous  attempt. 

To  change  one's  front — whetlier  in  military 
or  in  legislative  manoeuvres,  was  always  more 
or  less  dangerous.  But  it  now  comes  out. 
The  article  is  found  now,  not  to  be  of  suffij 
ciently  good  quality  for  the  American  system. 
"We  must  have  Bengal  indigo,  which  is  brought 
from  the  British  East  Indies  and  Manilla,  equally 
under  the  influence  of  Great  Britain.  So  that 
it  now  appears  that  this  same  system,  in  rela- 
tion to  which  we  were  formerly  told  that  it 
was  to  oppose  Great  Britain,  is  dependent  on 
that  country ;  this  very  Great  Britain,  which 
we  have  been  told  de  die  in  diem,  must  be  op- 
posed by  the  American  system,  is  to  have  the 
preference,  in  the  production  of  indigo,  to  onr 
own  citizens. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  shows 


MB,  by  this,  that  the  American  system  depends 
on  the  British  Government  for  its  existence.  I 
say,  sir,  that  this  is  a  fair  inference.  For  I 
have  proof  which  is  better  than  the  opinions 
of  gentlemen,  however  high  their  stations,  but 
who  do  not  happen  to  bo  indigo  dyers,  that 
this  article  can  be  produced  in  perfection  in 
this  country.  I  have  the  authority  of  indigo 
dyers  for  this  assertion.  But  do  we  want  bet- 
ter proof  of  this,  than  that  the  bounty  was 
given  by  the  British  Government  on  American 
indigo,  and  that  the  British  factories  were  built 
np  on  American  indigo  before  the  revolution  ? 
The  export,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
into  England,  was  about  the  same  as  the  im- 
port into  this  country  now.  If  the  present 
plan  is  adopted,  at  the  end  of  4  or  5  years,  the 
duty  will  be  20  per  cent.  It  is  contemptible — 
it  is  an  insult  to  the  South.  It  shows  them 
that  they  can  only  receive  the  benefits  of  the 
system  far  below  the  rate  of  protection  which 
is  extended  to  the  manufacturer.  They  are  to 
be  allowed  20  per  cent,  on  the  article  in  five 
years,  while  the  cloths  of  New  England  are 
placed  at  70  per  cent,  instanter.  Through  a 
variety  of  qnestions  this  motion  had  been  fol- 
lowed up.  Even  in  the  agonies  of  death  it  was 
hunted  down  by  the  friends  of  the  American 
system.  And  now  we  are  told  that  it  will  oc- 
cur too  soon — that  it  must  be  deferred  to  a 
later  period.  This,  then,  is  the  American  sys- 
tem, extending  to  but  one  or  two  interests,  and 
leaving  others  untouched.  I  expressed  a  hope 
last  night  that  the  friends  of  the  tariff  hUl 
would  give  the  only  proof  to  the  South  in  their 
power,  that  they  too  were  included  in  the 
American  system.  It  seems,  however,  that 
this  paltry  boon  is  to  be  refused.  I  beg  gentle- 
men to  spare  their  strength,  as  I  have  motions 
yet  behind  that  will  require  all  their  energies. 
It  seems  to  me  unconscionable  that  the  manu- 
facturers should  desire  to  grasp  the  whole  70 
per  cent,  upon  their  productions,  and  refuse  to 
do  a  little  for  the  agricultural  community. 
Now  I  ask,  whether  the  friends  of  the  Ameri- 
can system  do  not,  by  their  decision  upon  this 
motion,  show  clearly  that  it  depends  upon 
Great  Britain  for  its  existence  ?  It  is  the  inevi- 
table conclusion,  from  their  own  arguments. 
They  have  their  choice  of  the  horns  of  the 
dilemma — and  they  have  chosen  this.  The 
American  system  then  depends  upon  Great 
Britain,  and  she  will  doubtless  cherish  it  with 
kindness  and  afifection. 

The  question  being  taken  on  adopting  the 
amendment  as  amended,  it  was  decided  in  the 
negative. 

Mr.  DioKERSON  moved  to  amend  the  bill,  by 
inserting  a  clause  laying  an  additional  duty  of 
5  cents  per  annum  on  the  pound  of  indigo,  un- 
til it  arrives  to  50  cents ;  which  was  decided  in 
the  affirmative. 

EVENIKG  SeSSIOJT. 

Cordage. 
The  motion  offered  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  Mary- 
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land,  to  lay  aa  additional  duty  of  five  cents  on 
cordage,  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Wbbstbb, 
DiOKEKSON,  and  Smith,  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Row  AN  said,  that  it  seemed  at  first  that 
the  duty  on  hemp  would  be  of  no  importance 
to  the  agriculturist,  because  it  could  not  be 
produced  in  this  country.  But  now  it  appeared 
to  he  of  sufficient  importance  to  swell  the  price 
of  hemp  itself,  and  call  for  a  duty  on  cordage. 
He  should  vote  against  the  motion. 

Mr.  Webster  observed,  that  the  gentleman 
supposed  that  this  duty  would  not  add  a  single 
blade  to  the  product  of  the  domestic  article. 
Yet,  it  will  increase  the  price  of  manufactured 
hemp.  And  the  question  is,  whether  you  will 
purchase  the  foreign  manufactured  article,  or 
that  manufactm-ed  in  this  country.  Does  he 
not  see,  that,  if  we  lay  a  heavy  duty  on  raw 
hemp,  it  will  be  a  bounty  on  the  foreign  manu- 
factured article,  unless  that  is  taxed  also? 
Does  he  not  see,  that,  if  we  intend  to  keep  the 
manufacture  of  hemp  alive  in  this  country,  we 
must  lay  a  duty  on  the  foreign  manufactured 
article  ?  He  merely  rose  to  make  this  state- 
ment, because  he  thought  the  gentleman  under 
a  misapprehension  of  the  intention  of  his 
motion. 

Mr.  Paeeis  said,  that  the  argument  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Webster) 
is  correct,  and  ought  to  have  its  weight,  unless 
this  article  be  already  protected.  To  show 
whether  that  is  the  case,  a  statement  of  a  few 
facts  only  would  be  necessary.  The  existing 
duty  on  cordage  is  |89  60  per  ton.  The  duty 
contemplated  by  the  bill  on  imported  hemp, 
will  be  $60  per  ton,  when  it  shall  have  arrived 
at  its  ultimatum ;  thus  giving  the  domestic 
manufactured  article  an  advantage  of  nearly 
$30  per  ton  over  the  same  article  of  foreign 
manufacture.  This  would  seem  to  be  sufficient 
protection.  If  gentlemen  think  so,  they  will 
negative  the  amendment.  Only  one  other  fact 
need  be  stated.  There  is  not,  now,  nor  has 
there  been  for  years,  a  pound  of  foreign  cord- 
age used  on  American  tonnage.  It  is  imported 
only  for  exportation  as  an  article  of  trade. 
During  the  last  year,  the  importation  of  this 
article  exceeded  1,500,000  pounds ;  the  princi- 
pal part  of  which  was  from  Russia,  and  of 
course  encumbered  with  the  same  expense  for 
freight,  insurance,  &c.,  as  the  unmanufactured 
hemp.  The  exportation  of  cordage,  for  draw- 
back, during  the  same  year,  somewhat  exceeded 
that  quantity,  principally  to  Cuba,  Brazil,  and 
ChUi.  Mr.  P.  said,  as  he  was  opposed  to  the 
increased  duty  on  hemp,  he  should  uniformly 
vote  against  any  additional  duty  on  manufac- 
tures from  that  article. 

Mr.  Rowan  said  he  rose  to  acknowledge  that 
lie  had  taken  an  erroneous  view  of  the  opera- 
tion of  this  amendnjent.  He  was  convinced, 
from  the  statement  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  that  the  effect  of  the  duty  on 
sordage  would  be  beneficial  to  the  hemp-grow- 
ing interest  of  this  country,  and,  as  he  was 
dways  ready  to  admit  any  erroneous  impres- 


sion, he  should  now  consider  himself  bound  to 
vote  for  the  amendment. 
The  motion  was  rejected. 

Raw  Wool. 

Mr.  Benton  moved  a  progressive  duty  on 
wool  on  the  skin,  to  make  it  entirely  prohibito- 
ry in  four  years. 

On  this  motion  a  debate  ensued,  in  which 
Messrs.  Benton,  Dickeeson,  Chandler,  and 
Harrison  participated. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  South  Carolina,  said  that  he 
did  not  rise  to  discuss  the  question,  but  to  show 
that  it  was  idle  to  go  on  with  the  debate  at 
present.  Within  the  last  thirty-four  hours  the 
Senate  had  been  in  session  twenty  hours,  which 
had  been  entirely  employed  in  the  discussion  of 
the  tariff  bill — the  strikings  out,  and  the  put- 
tings in.  Such  continued  labor  might  do  for 
others,  but  he  had  neither  the  nerves  nor  the 
lungs  to  go  farther  in  this  fatiguing  business. 
He  considered  that  it  was  too  much  for  the 
human  frame.  He  therefore  moved  that  the 
Senate  do  now  adjourn. 

Mr.  WooDBTTSY  moved  that  the  hour  of 
adjournment  b3  noted  on  the  journal;  and 
asked  the  yeas  and  nays.  The  question  was 
then  taken  and  decided  in  the  affirmative. 


Monday,  May  12. 
The  Tariff  Bill.— Raw  Wool. 

The  bill  altering  the  acts  imposing  duties  on 
.mports,  was  again  taken  up ;  and  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Benton,  to  prohibit  the  importation  of 
raw  wool,  by  gradual  advances,  so  as  to  go 
into  effect  in  the  year  1832,  being  under  con- 
sideration, the  question  was  put,  and  decided 
in  the  negative. 

Mr.  Benton  then  proposed  to  amend,  by 
inserting  a  provision,  laying  a  duty  of  ten  per 
centum  per  annum  on  wool  unmanufactured, 
until  it  shall  amount  to  50  per  centum  ad 
valorem,  and  5  per  centum  afterwards,  until  it 
amounts  to  70  per  cent. 

This  motion  was  briefly  discussed  by  Messrs. 
Benton,  Smith  of  Md.,  Hatne,  and  Dicker- 
son;  when  the  question  was  taken,  it  was 
negatived. 

Molassea. 

Mr.  Benton  moved  that  a  duty  of  six  cents 
per  gallon,  in  addition  to  the  duty  of  ten  cents 
in  the  bill,  be  laid  on  imported  molasses,  to 
take  effect  on  the  30th  day  of  June,  1830,  so 
as  to  make  the  whole  duty  on  that  article 
amount  to  sixteen  cents  per  gallon  after  that 
time.  This  proposition  he  supported  in  a 
speech  of  considerable  length,  in  which  he 
went  back  to  the  first  proposition  under  the 
Federal  Government  to  impose  a  duty  on 
molasses;  and  showed  that  it  was  then  con- 
sidered as  a  duty  on  sugar.  This  statement 
he  confirmed  by  a  recurrence  to  the  first 
tariff  of  1790,  reported  by  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  of  which  Mr.  Madi- 
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Bon  was  Chairman,  in  wLich  brown  sugar  was 
dutied  at  one  cent  per  pound,  and  molasses  at 
eight  cents  per  gallon ;  and  the  two  duties  held 
to  be  equal,  as  a  gallon  of  molasses  was  admitted 
to  be  equal  in  weight,  and  superior  in  saccha- 
rine matter,  to  eight  pounds  of  brown  sugar. 

Both  were  treated  as  duties  upon  sugar ;  one 
in  its  granulary,  and  the  other  in  its  fluid 
state ;  and  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  sus- 
tained that  idea,  and  voted  the  two  duties  as 
reported.  But  in  the  Senate  this  equality  was 
altered,  upon  the  earnest  representation  of  the 
New  England  members,  that  molasses  was  used 
principally  for  distillation,  and  not  as  a  substi- 
tude  for  sugar  in  that  section  of  the  Union ; 
and  the  duty  was  reduced,  under  this  belief, 
from  eight  to  two  and  a  half  cents  per  gallon. 
Since  that  time  this  idea  has  prevailed ;  and  in 
the  enactment  of  subsequent  tariffs,  molasses 
has  nearly  escaped  all  duty,  while  brown  sugar 
has  twice  been  subjected  to  an  advance  of  duty, 
and  each  time  to  an  advance  of  one  hundred 
per  cent,  upon  its  original  amount.  The  tariff, 
now  in  force,  levies  three  cents  a  pound  on 
brown  sugar,  and  only  five  cents  a  gallon  on 
molasses ;  the  tariff  now  under  consideration 
proposes  an  advance  of  only  five  cents  a  gallon 
on  molasses;  and  the  amendment  proposed 
only  contemplates  a  further  advance  of  six 
cents,  to  take  effect  two  years  hence. 

Mr.  B.  said  that  he  was  induced  to  revive 
the  original  idea  of  taxing  molasses  as  sugar, 
by  a  piece  of  information  which  had  been 
given  to  the  Senate  a  few  nights  ago  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  "Webster,)  in 
the  debate  on  New  England  rum,  in  which 
that  liquor  was  treated  as  the  antagonist  of 
Western  whiskey,  and  the  foreign  material 
out  of  which  it  was  made,  was  shown  to  be 
the  rival  of  domestic  grain,  and  of  course 
entitled  to  no  favor  from  a  legislature  profess- 
ing to  be  a  friend  to  the  American  System. 
That  Senator,  in  the  course  of  that  debate, 
declared,  upon  this  floor,  that  this  was  a  mis- 
take ;  that  molasses  in  New  England  was  used 
principally  on  the  table,  and  not  in  the  stills ; 
and  that  of  the  ten  millions  of  gallons  annually 
imported  into  that  section  of  the  Union,  not 
more  than  two  millions  were  distilled  into 
rum.  This  would  leave  eight  millions  of 
gallons,  equivalent  to  sixty-four  millions  of 
pounds  of  brown  sugar,  to  be  used  as  sugar ; 
and  shows  that  the  New  England  statesmen  of 
the  year  1790,  however  correct  at  the  time, 
were  prodigiously  mistaken  as  to  the  future 
distillation  of  molasses ;  and  that  this  mistake 
led  the  Congress  since  that  day,  into  a  great 
error ;  an  error  which  has  pervaded  our  legis- 
lation ever  since,  destroyed  the  equality  of  the 
sugar  tax,  and  deprived  the  Treasury  of  an 
immense  revenue.  But  that  mistake  is  now 
corrected.  The  important  fact  is  now  admit- 
ted, that  four-fifths  of  the  molasses  imported 
into  New  England,  are  consumed  as  sugar; 
and  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  suggests  grave 
questions  to  the  American  statesman  in  refer- 


ence to  our  revenue,  the  equal  distribution  of 
our  taxes,,  and  the  preservation  of  a  market  for 
our  domestic  sugar  and  molasses. 

Mr.  B.  would  briefly  touch  these  great  ques- 
tions, and  leave  many  of  their  results  to  be 
pursued  and  develoi)ed  by  the  minds  of  others. 

1.  As  it  concerm  the  revenue. — The  Treasury, 
he  said,  was  an  enormous  loser.  Eight  millions 
of  gallons  of  molasses  were  equal  to  64  millions 
of  pounds  of  sugar ;  this  quantity  of  sugar,  at 
the  present  rate  of  duty,  would  pay  $1,920,- 
000 ;  its  equivalent  in  molasses,  under  the 
existing  duty  of  five  cents  per  gallon,  has  only 
paid  $400,000  ;  under  the  proposed  duty  in  the 
bill,  it  will  only  pay  $800,000 ;  and  even  if 
carried  to  16  cents,  will  still  pay  but  $1,280,- 
000.  The  result  was,  that  the  Treasury  had 
heretofore  lost  upon  this  item,  $1,520,000  per 
annum ;  that  it  was  destined  to  lose  under  the 
operation  of  the  bill  as  it  stood,  a  farther 
annual  sum  of  $1,120,000 ;  and  even  if  his 
amendment  should  be  adopted,  the  annual  loss 
would  still  be  $640,000.  This  loss,  though 
great,  would  still  be  so  much  less  than  that 
now  sufiered,  that  Mr.  B.  would  be  willing  to 
compromise  upon  it,  and  leave  to  his  New 
England  brethren  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  so 
great  an  advantage  until  the  time  came  round 
for  a  general  revision  of  the  tariflf  and  an 
extensive  reduction  and  equalization  of  duties 
consequent  upon  the  extinction  of  the  public 
debt. 

2.  As  it  concerns  the  equal  distrihution  of 
the  public  taxes. — The  tax  upon  brown  sugar  is 
one  of  the  heaviest  that  is  imposed.  That 
article  is  dutied  at  three  cents  a  pound,  which, 
with  the  merchant's  profit  upon  that  sum, 
makes  it  cost  nearly  four  cents  higher  in  the 
pound.  The  aggregate  tax  for  the  last  three 
years,  shows  an  average  of  two  millions  and 
a  quarter  of  dollars  per  annum.  This  is  a  tax 
upon  a  necessary  of  life ;  it  is  a  tax  upon  an 
article  consumed  by  the  poor;  it  is  a  tax 
chiefly  paid  by  the  people  of  the  Middle, 
Southern,  and  Western  States ;  for  they  cannot 
use  molasses  as  a  substitute.  Their  interior 
position  forbids  the  extensive  use  of  an  article 
which  is  spoilt  and  wasted  in  a  long  overland 
transportation.  The  commercial  tables  prove 
this  fact,  for  while  New  England  alone  annually 
imports  ten  millions  of  gallons  of  molasses,  aU 
the  rest  of  the  Union  put  together — the  eigh- 
teen other  States  and  three  territories  united, 
only  imported  three  millions  of  gallons !  This 
proves  the  fact  that  molasses  is  but  little  used 
as  a  substitute  for  sugar,  outside  of  New 
England;  it  proves  the  fact  that  the  present 
great  revenue  derived  from  brown  sugar  is 
chiefly  paid  by  citizens  of  other  parts  of  the 
Union;  and  it  presents  the  question  to  the 
American  statesman,  hoy  far  it  is  right  in 
itself,  how  far  it  is  consistent  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  confederacy,  how  far  it  is  just 
towards  the  inhabitants  of  the  Middle,  Southern, 
and  Western  States,  to  devolve  the  btirthen  of 
the  sugar  tax  upon   them,   and    relieve   the 
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New  England  people  from  it,  by  continuing 
the  vast  inequality  of  duty  upon  the  granulary 
md  the  fluid  state  of  the  article  ? 

Mr.  B.  here  addressed  himself  directly  to  a 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  Mabks,)  who 
tad  allowed  his  feelings,  a  few  days  before,  to 
carry  him  so  far  as  to  throw  out  a  very  odious 
imputation  on  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  which  had  reported  the  Tariff 
bill  of  the  present  session.  That  imputation 
was  to  this  effect :  that  the  increased  duty  on 
molasses  was  put  into  the  bill  for  the  purpose 
Df  poisoning  it;  and  prew^nting  the  New 
England  members  from  voting  for  it.  Mr.  B. 
repelled  this  imputation,  as  a  satire  upon  the 
New  England  members,  whose  patriotism  it 
would  seem  to  rate  so  low,  and  as  an  unjust 
and  disorderly  attack  upon  members  of  the 
other  branch  of  the  Legislature ;  and  said  to 
bhe  Senator  who  had  made  it,  that  he  would 
confront  him  with  very  eminent  authority 
from  his  own  State,  the  speech  of  Mr.  Fitzsim- 
mons,  a  distinguished  member  of  Congress 
from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  year  '90, 
who  supported  Mr.  Madison  in  his  proposal  to 
place  an  equal  duty  on  sugar  and  molasses; 
md  supported  him  on  the  express  ground,  that 
the  people  of  Pennsylvania  should  not,  by  his 
rote,  be  made  to  pay  more  tax  on  their  sweet- 
3ning  than  the  people  of  New  England  paid  on 
theirs. 

Mr.  B.  concluded  with  a  compliment  to  the 
vigilance,  sagacity,  perseverance,  and  unity  of 
iction,  which  had  enabled  the  New  England 
members,  heretofore,  to  appropriate  to  them- 
selves all  the  benefits,  and  leave  to  others  all 
the  burthens  of  the  different  tariffs.  He  did 
aot  blame  them  for  it.  Their  paramount  duty 
was  to  their  constituents,  and  they  discharged 
that  duty  with  a  zeal  and  assiduity  worthy  of 
ill  praise.  But  he  should  blame  himself  if  he 
iid  not  profit  from  their  example.  His  para- 
mount duty  was  to  the  people  of  Missouri ;  and 
this  duty  required  his  best  exertions  to  protect 
her  staples,  and  to  equalize,  if  possible,  the 
burthens  and  the  benefits  of  the  present  tariff. 
This  was  all  that  he  was  aiming  at,  either  in 
the  present  motion,  or  in  the  motions  made,  or 
to  be  made  by  him ;  and  he  wisljed  it  to  be  so 
understood  by  all  concerned. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Benton  was  decided  in 

e  negative. 

Woollen  Blankets, 

Mr.  Beutobt  moved  to  strike  out  the  duty  on 
woollen  blankets.  In  support  of  this  motion 
kr.  B.  observed,  that  blankets  were  an  article 
of  necessity,  required  by  every  body ;  but 
mostly  by  the  poorest  people.  They  were  also 
required  for  slaves,  and  Indians,  and,  iadeed, 
Qo  class  could  do  without  them.  There  had 
always  been  a  distinction  between  the  duty  on 
blankets  and  other  woollen  goods,  in  the  various 
tariffs,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  of  prime 
lecessity.  There  was  another  reason  which 
might  be  urged  for  removing  this  duty.     It 


was,  that  the  manufacture  was  not  competent 
to  the  supply  of  the  consumption  of  the  coun- 
try, and,  as  the  duty  would  only  benefit  a  few 
individuals,  while  the  poorer  classes  suffered  in 
proportion — as  the  Senate  had  refused  to  put 
any  further  duty  on  wool,  he  thought  it  would 
be  but  reasonable  to  take  off  the  duty  on  blank- 
ets. Another  reason  in  favor  of  this  motion, 
was,  that  blankets  were  essential  in  the  Indian 
trade.  At  present  the  British  brought  them 
across  the  lines,  while  they  also  introduced 
their  furs  into  this  country  free  of  duty.  This 
was  very  bad  policy :  for,  had  these  furs  been 
taxed  3Ti  per  cent.,  the  revenue  would  have 
gained  a  million  of  dollars,  and  our  trade  have 
received  ample  protection.  If  the  duty  was 
continued,  it  would  be  a  great  injury  to  the 
revenue,  and  act,  besides,  as  a  heavy  imposi- 
tion on  the  poorest  class  of  our  community. 
He  should  be  glad  if  the  Chairman  of  the  Cfom- 
mittee  on  Manufactures  would  give  the  amount 
of  the  manufactm-e  of  the  article  in  this  coun- 
try, and  its  increase  since  1824.  The  duty  was 
not  such  as  was  given  to  the  grower,  when  a 
paltry  protection  was  extended  to  him,  which 
was  always  gradual,  but  came  down  instanter 
upon  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Maryland,  wished  to  know 
whether  the  manufacture  had  increased  since 
1824.  At  that  time  Congress  laid  a  duty  of  25 
per  cent,  on  the  article,  and  he  vrished  to  know 
what  had  been  its  effect. 

Mr.  DioKEESON  did  not  think  the  manufac- 
ture had  increased  to  a  very  great  extent.  But 
the  country  was  amply  capable  of  producing 
the  whole  of  the  consumption. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Maryland,  made  some  further 
remarks,  to  show  that  the  duty  levied  in  1824, 
had  not  operated  effectually  to  increase  the 
manufacture  of  blankets. 

Mr.  Eaton  opposed  the  motion,  and  read  a 
statement  of  a  Commissary  to  show  the  opera- 
tion of  the  duties  of  1824,  on  the  price  of  the 
article,  from  which  he  argued,  that  a  beneficial 
effect  had  been  produced  by  the  duty.  The 
price  had  very  sensibly  decreased  within  a  few 
years,  which,  he  believ^ed,  must  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  competition  in  our  country,  and 
the  increase  of  the  manufacture. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Maryland,  made  a  few  remarks 
in  reply,  attributing  the  fall  of  the  prices,  as 
was  understood,  to  the  reduction,  by  Great 
Britain,  of  the  tax  on  wool  imported  into  that 
country. 

The  proposed  amendment  was  negatived. 

Furs. — Hemp. — Silis. —  Cotton  Bagging. 

Mr.  Benton  moved  to  amend,  by  inserting  a 
provision  laying  a  duty  on  furs,  of  all  kinds,  of 
33-J-  per  cent,  according  to  the  value. 

Mr.  Benton  remarked,  that,  when  he  pro- 
posed this  duty,  formerly,  it  was  supposed  that 
it  would  injure  the  manufacture  of  hats.  But 
as  one  ounce  of  fur  only  was  now  put  into  a 
beaver  hat,  this  duty  would  make  but  8J-  cents 
addition  on  each  hat,  -while  the  revenue  would 
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be  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  He  hoped 
the  manufacturing  interest  would  not  spring 
forward  to  prevent  so  important  a  provision. 

The  question  was  decided  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  Benton  moved  to  amend  the  bill  in  the 
3d  section,  by  adding  to  the  duty  on  hemp 
"  ten  dollars  per  ton,  annually,  until  it  amounts 
to  ninety  dollars;"  which  motion  was  decided  in 
the  negative. 

Mr.  Woodbury  moved  to  amend  the  bill,  by 
inserting,  "  on  all  manufactures  of  silk,  from 
beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  30  per  cent., 
and  on  all  manufactures  of  silk,  from  countries 
this  side  of  the  Cape,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem.'''' 

Mr.  WooDBUKT  said  the  effect  of  this  motion 
would  he,  to  leave  the  duty  as  it  now  was,  on 
the  manufactures  of  silk  this  side  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  But,  on  those  from  beyond  that 
Cape,  it  raised  the  duty  five  per  cent.  At  this 
period  of  the  session,  he  would  occupy  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  only  a  few  minutes  in 
stating  the  probable  effect  of  the  amendment, 
should  it  prevail.  By  the  change  of  duty,  the 
whole  impost  on  silks,  annually,  would  be 
somewhat  raised  for  a  time.  This  might  increase 
the  zeal  already  excited  in  this  country  for  the 
culture  of  silk,  and  thus  tend  to  encourage  en- 
terprise and  improve  skill.  Should  the  change 
alter  in  time  our  importations,  and  introduce 
into  the  market  more  of  the  silks  of  Europe, 
and  less  of  those  from  India  and  China,  'ill  the 
former  entirely  engrossed  the  market,  this  effect 
would  prove  highly  beneficial  both  to  our  agri- 
culture and  navigation.  The  commercial  men 
in  this  body  were  very  conscious,  that  the  dis- 
crimination in  duty  of  five  per  cent,  between 
silks  from  India  and  Europe,  introduced  in  the 
tariff  of  1824,  had  very  considerably  augmented 
the  importations  of  those  manufactured  nearest 
home.  Without  troubling  the  Senate  with  a 
statistical  detail,  the  year  ending  in  September, 
1826,  exhibited  an  importation  of  almost  five 
millions  worth  of  this  article  from  Europe,  and 
of  only  a  little  more  than  three  millions  from 
beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  All  who 
heard  him,  and  had  reflected  on  the  subject, 
were  aware  that  the  silks  from  India  were  paid 
for  mostly  in  specie,  and  employed  but  little 
navigation  directly,  while  those  from  Europe 
were  chiefly  obtained  in  exchange  for  cot- 
ton, tobacco,  and  other  staple  articles  of  agri- 
culture, and  gave  occupation  directly  to  a  much 
larger  amount  of  tonnage.  Another  effect 
would  probably  be,  that  the  duty  on  some  of 
these  articles  abroad  would  be  lowered,  with  a 
view  to  reciprocate  our  friendly  discrimination 
in  favor  of  European  silks.  From  one  power 
especially,  and  that  was  France,  we  might 
not  only  hope  this ;  but  it  would  give  to 
her  some  substitute  for  the  diminution  oc- 
casioned by  other  parts  of  this  very  bill,  in  our 
present  trade  for  woollens  from  that  country. 
Should  any  objection  be  made  to  an  increase  of 
this  impost,  it  might  also  be  replied,  it  was  a 
tax  on  what  was  in  some  degree  a  luxury,  and 
chiefly  used  by  the  wealthy,  whUe  this  same 


bill  taxed  very  highly  a  great  number  of  the 
first  necessaries  of  life,  used  by  the  humblest 
classes  of  society.  He  would  only  add,  at  this 
time,  that  the  change  now  proposed  was  in  ex- 
act conformity  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  on  Manufactures,  in  1824 ;  and  the 
experience  of  three  years  had  shown  the  bene- 
fits of  the  discrimination  so  fully,  that  no  further 
argument  was  wanted,  he  thought,  to  verify 
their  recommendation  in  its  fullest  extent,  and 
induce  us  to  make  the  whole  discrimination 
then  advised,  not  only  by  the  committee,  but 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  first  com- 
mercial city  in  the  Union. 

Mr.  DiCKERsoN  said  it  appeared  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  amendment  was  to  increase  the  dis- 
crimination. He  agreed  that  the  effect  had 
been  to  reduce  the  amount  of  silk  imported 
from  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  he 
thought  that  the  present  duty  was  producing 
the  change  so  rapidly,  it  was  not  necessary  to 
increase  the  discrimination. 

Mr.  Webster  rose  to  make  a  single  remark, 
as  to  the  operation  of  the  discrimination,  and 
to  propose  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire to  fix  some  period  at  which  the  additional 
duty  should  commence,  or  it  would  operate 
severely  on  the  merchants  whose  ships  had  al- 
ready been  sent  to  the  East  Indies  for  silks. 
The  importers  of  this  description  of  goods  might 
suffer  great  loss,  unless  the  amendment  were 
so  modified  as  not  to  go  into  effect  until  a 
period  late  enough  to  save  their  orders,  already 
sent,  from  its  operation. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Maryland,  made  a  few  remarks 
in  relation  to  the  importance  of  our  trade  with 
France.  He  considered  it  to  be  our  interest  to 
be  on  the  best  terms  with  that  countiy,  as  she 
took  our  articles  in  return — and  it  was  but  fair 
to  give  to  her  an  advantage  in  the  silk  trade, 
over  China,  where  we  were  obliged  to  pay 
specie — although  he  had  wondered  that  our 
merchants  did  not  export  cotton  to  the  latter 
country,  as  the  experiment  had  been  success- 
fully made  in  one  instance,  which  he  men- 
tioned. 

Mr.  Bestou  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  the 
proposed  amendment.  He  was  in  favor  of  this 
discrimination,  when  it  was  proposed  in  1824, 
and  the  beneficial  effects  produced  by  the  dis- 
crimination of  five  per  centum,  imposed  at  that 
time,  encouraged  him  to  carry  the  principle  to 
the  point  now  proposed.  At  present  we  got 
our  chief  supplies  of  silks  from  France,  Eng- 
land, and  the  East  Indies.  From  the  latter 
place,  we  purchase  for  gold  and  silver ;  from 
the  two  former,  for  the  products  of  our  soil. 
We  pay  for  French  and  English  silks  in  cotton, 
rice,  and  tobacco ;  and  our  statistical  tables 
show  us  that  our  exports,  in  these  articles,  to 
one  of  the  European  powers,  France,  has  in- 
creased nearly  threefold  since  1824.  It  is  the 
part  of  a  wise  and  prudent  policy  to  keep  that 
increase  on  the  rise ;  and  the  doubling  the  dis- 
criminating duties  in  favor  of  European  silks, 
will  contribute  to  effect  that  object.    So  much 
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for  agriculture.  On  the  other  hand,  the  navi- 
gating interest  will  be  benefited  by  the  same 
policy.  It  takes  but  little  tonnage  to  carry  the 
gold  and  silver  to  China,  which  brings  back, 
say  three  million  dollars'  worth  of  sillis ;  but  it 
would  require  at  least  30,000  tons  of  shipping, 
the  freight  on  which  would  be  worth  $400,000, 
at  a  cent  and  a  half  per  pound,  to  carry  as 
much  cotton  to  France  or  England  as  would 
purchase  the  same  amount  of  silks  in  those 
countries.  Thus  the  interests  of  commerce,  of 
agriculture,  of  the  landholder,  and  ship  owner, 
are  both  concerned  in  fostering  the  silk  trade 
with  France  and  England,  in  preference  to  that 
from  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and 
every  interest  is  concerned  in  promoting  a 
trade  which  consumes  the  product  of  the  coun- 
try, in  preference  to  one  that  carries  off  its  gold 
and  silver. 

Mr.  "WooDBUiiT  modified  his  amendment  on 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Webster  so  as  to  make 
its  operation  commence  on  the  3d  day  of  June, 
1829,  and 

It  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Smith,  of '  South  Carolina,  moved  to 
amend  the  bill,  by  striliing  out  the  10th,  11th, 
12th,  and  13th  lines  of  the  3d  section,  which 
3mbraced  the  duty  on  cotton  bagging,  for 
Hrhich  he  gave  as  one  of  his  reasons,  the  fall  in 
ihe  price  of  cotton ;  since  the  duty  had  fallen 
io  that  it  was  felt  severely  by  the  planters. 

Eejected. 

Miscellaneous  Articles. 

Mr.  Tazewell  raoved  to  amend  by  striking 
jut  the  duty  on  steel,  lead,  leaden  shot,  litharge, 
grange  mineral,  and  sugar  of  lead. 

Mr.  T.  said,  that  he  had  made  the  proposition 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  single  remark  in 
apposition  to  the  duty.  All  the  lead  mines  in 
this  country,  of  any  value,  were  the  property 
rf  the  United  States.  It  seemed  to  him  an  ex- 
traordinary policy  that  the  Government  should 
increase  the  duty  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to 
its  own  profits.  He  had  raised  the  question  in 
arder  that  it  might  be  settled  whether  it  was 
proper  that  the  Government  should  tax  the 
people  in  this  manner  for  its  own  profit. 

The  motion  was  decided  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  Benton  moved  to  amend,  by  levying  a 
iuty  on  oranges,  limes,  and  lemons,  as  he  ob- 
served, to  protect  the  products  of  Florida. 

Eejected. 

Mr.  Bentou  moved  to  amend,  by  levying  a 
3uty  of  50  per  cent,  ad  iialorem,  on  olives, 
sweetmeats,  and  castor  oU. 

Eejected. 

Mr.  Foot  moved  to  amend,  by  striking  out 
the  duty  on  imported  spirits;  decided  in  the 
negative. 

Mr.  SiLSBEE  moved  to  insert  a  duty  on  im- 
ported umbrellas.  [Mr.  S.  also  presented  a 
memorial  of  manufacturers  of  the  article,  pray- 
ing for  an  additional  duty.]  The  motion  was 
lot  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Md.,  moved  that  the  date 


"  30th  of  June  "  be  stricken  out,  and  the  '  1st 
of  September '  inserted,  (the  time  at  which  the 
bill  goes  into  operation ;)  which  was  decided  in 
the  affirmative. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  moved  to  amend 
the  bill,  by  adding  a  proviso,  exempting  all 
books,  tracts,  &o.,  for  Bible  and  other  religious 
societies,  from  the  payment  of  the  duties  on 
such  articles. 
•  Eejected. 

Mr.  Webster  moved  to  amend  the  bill  by 
striking  out  that  portion  of  the  8th  section, 
which  points  out  the  duty  of  the  appraisers, 
and  empowers  them  to  fix  upon  the  value  of 
importations  independently  of  the  invoices. 

On  this  motion  discussion  arose,  in  which  it 
was  opposed  by  Messrs.  Dickeeson,  Baenaed, 
Van  Bueen,  and  Sanfoed,  and  supported  by 
Mr.  Webster. 

The  yeas  and  nays  having  been  ordered  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Van  Bueen,  the  question  was 
decided  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  WooDBTJET  proposed  the  following 
amendment  in  relation  to  the  duty  on  molas- 
ses: add  at  the  end  of  3d  section  20th  line, 
the  following'words :  "  except  such  as  the  hold- 
er thereof  shall  give  suflScient  bond  shall  not 
be  distilled ;  and,  on  all  such,  5  cents  per  gallon." 

Negatived. 

The  question  then  occurred  on  ordering  the 
bill  to  a  third  reading,  and  the  yeas  having 
been  ordered,  it  was  decided  in  the  affirmative 
by  the  following  vote : 

Teas. — ^Messrs.  Barnard,  Barton,  Bateman,  Ben- 
ton, TBouligny,  Chase,  Dickerson,  Eaton,  Foot,  Har- 
rison, Hendricks,  Johnson  of  Ky.,  Kane,  Knight, 
McLane,  Marks,  Noble,  Eidgely,  Rowan,  Euggles, 
Sanford,  Seymour,  Thomas,  Van  Buren,  Webster, 
Willey— 26. 

NAYS.^Messrs.  Berrien,  Branch,  Chambers,  Chan- 
dler, Cobb,  Ellis,  Hayne,  Johnston  of  Louisiana, 
King,  McKinley,  Macon,  Parris,  Kobbins,  Silsbee, 
Smith  of  Md.,  Smith  of  S.  Carolina,  Tazewell,  Tyler, 
White,  Williams,  Woodbury — 21. 


Tttesdat,  May  13. 
TU  Tariff  Bill. 

The  bill  making  alterations  in  the  several 
acts  imposing  duties  on  imports,  was  read  a 
third  time,  and  on  the  question,  "  Shall  the  bill 
pass  ? " 

Mr.  Hatne  spoke  at  length  in  opposition  to 
the  bill,  and  entered  a  solemn  protest  against  it, 
as  a  partial,  unjust,  and  unconstitutional  meas- 
ure, and  concluded  by  moving  an  indefinite 
postponement  of  the  biU ;  on  which  the  ques- 
tion being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  it  was  de- 
cided in  the  negative. 

The  question  then  occurring  on  the  passage 
of  the  bUl,  and  the  yeas  and  nays  having  been 
ordered,  it  was  decided  in  the  affirmative  by 
the  following  vote : 

Teas. — Messrs.  Barnard,  Barton,  Bateman,  Ben- 
ton, Bouligny,  Chase,  Dickerson,  Eaton,  Foot,  Har- 
rison, Hendricks.  Johnson  of  Ky.,  Kane,  Knight, 
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McLane,  Marks,  Noble,  Kidgely,  Rowan,  Euggles, 
Sanford,  Seymour,  Thomas,  Van  Buren,  Webster, 
Willey— 2(>. 

Nats. — Messrs.  Berrien,  Branch,  Chambers,  Chan- 
dler, Cobb,  Ellis,  Hayne,  Johnston  of  Louisiana, 
King,  McKinley,  Macon,  Parris,  Bobbins,  Silsbee, 
Smith  of  Maryland,  Smith  of  South  Carolina,  Taze- 
well, Tyler,  White,  Williams,  Woodbury— 21. 

So  the  bill  was  passed,  and  returned  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  for  concurrence  in 
the  amendments. 


TrnjESDAT,  May  15. 
President  Pro  Tempore. 

The  Secretary  having  given  notice  of  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Vice  President  from  the  Chair,  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a  President 
pro  teni. ;  and  a  ballot  having  been  taken,  Mr. 
Macon  was  declared  to  have  been  elected. 

Mr.  Macon  rose,  and  returned  thanks  to  the 
Senate  for  the  honor  conferred  on  him  but 
■wished  to  decline  serving. 

Mr.  Tazewell  then  moved  that  Mr.  Macon 
be  excused  from  serving  as  President  pro  tern. 
This  motion  having  been  agreed  to  another 
ballot  was  taken,  and     ''■> 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Maryland,  was  duly  elected ; 
and,  having  been  conducted  to  the  Chair,  by 
Messrs.  Macon  and  Harrison,  briefly  addressed 
the  Senate ;  making  acknowledgments  for  the 
confidence  which  had  been  reposed  in  him,  and 
the  honor  conferred  upon  him,  and  which  had 
been  entirely  unexpected  on  his  part.  It  was 
so  long  since  he  had  occupied  the  Chair,  that 
his  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  order  were,  per- 
haps, less  perfect  than,  from  the  length  of  his 
service  in  Congress,  might  be  supposed,  and  he 
might  often  ask  for  the  aid  and  forbearance  of 
his  fellow-Senators ;  but  he  could  assure  them 
that  he  should  discharge  the  duty  of  the  Chair 
with  fidelity  and  impartiality. 


Friday,  May  16. 
Brevet  Rank. 

The  bill  to  abolish  Brevet  rank  in  the  Army 
of  the  United  States  was  read  a  second  time. 

Mr.  Webster  expressed  a  desu-e  to  hear  the 
reasons  for  this  measure. 

Mr.  Harrison  replied,  and  read  a  report 
upon  the  subject.  The  number  of  Breveted 
Officers  in  our  Army  was  very  great,  so  much 
so,  that  the  system  was  considered  an  evil  by 
the  ofHoers  themselves.  The  bill  would  have 
no  efiect  on  officers  already  Breveted,  or  those 
who  were  now  entitled  to  Brevets.  He  ob- 
served that  the  task  which  had  been  imposed 
on  him  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Mil- 
itary Afiairs  had  been  a  very  disagreeable  one ; 
as,  take  whatever  course  they  might,  it  was  not 
supposed  that  they  could  give  entire  satisfac- 
tion. 

Mr.  Webster  said,  that  the  subject  was  new 
to  him ;  and  he  thought  it  required  considera- 
tion.   As  he  understood  the  gentleman  the  bill 


had  the  same  efiect  on  those  who  had  served 
ten  years,  as  on  those  who  were  entitled  to  the 
Brevet  for  the  gallantry  of  their  exploits.  He 
saw  the  difficulty  of  the  subject  which  had  been 
mentioned  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  It 
might  be,  that  those  who  were  already  Breveted 
were  of  opinion,  that  the  system  should  be 
done  away.  But  what  do  those  under  them 
say?  This  wanted  inquiry. 
The  bill  was  laid  on  the  table. 


Tttesdat,  May  20. 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal. 

Mr.  Hendricks  moved  to  take  up  the  bill  to 
authorize  the  subscription  to  stock  in  the  Ches- 
apeake and  Ohio  Canal  Company ;  which  was 
decided  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  Hendricks,  in  reply  to  some  remarks  of 
Mr.  Smith,  of  South  Carolina,  observed  that 
this  was  not  a  western  measure.  Not  one 
dollar  would  be  expended  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghany mountains.  So  far  from  this  being  the 
case,  by  the  express  language  of  the  bill,  the 
canal  was  to  terminate  at  Cumberland.  This 
being  the  fact,  it  was  not  fair  to  argue  that 
they  were  pressing  western  measures,  in  pref- 
erence to  others,  upon  the  notice  of  Congress. 
He  did  not,  however,  think,  as  others  did,  a 
long  series  of  years  would  elapse  before  it 
would  pass  the  AUeghanies.  He  believed  that, 
in  a  few  years,  the  stock  of  the  company  would 
become  as  valuable  as  that  of  the  Erie  Canal, 
and  that  it  would  be  supported  by  subscriptions 
from  every  quarter.  It  had  been  assumed  that 
this  measure  was  commenced  by  Congress. 
This  was  not  the  case,  as  it  had  emanated  from 
the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  which  passed  an 
act  to  incorporate  the  company  in  1824.  Since 
that  period  other  confirmatory  acts  had  been 
passed.  Mr.  H.  here  detailed  the  various  acts 
in  relation  to  the  object  under  consideration. 
He  then  gave  a  succinct  history  of  the  various 
surveys,  and  their  results,  which  were  highly 
favorable  to  the  project.  He  referred  to  the 
result  of  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals ;  and 
expressed  an  opinion  that  the  stock  in  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  would  become  as 
valuable  as  in  those  works.  He  considered  it 
highly  important,  as  forming  a  bond  of  union 
between  the  east  and  the  west. 

Mr.  Macon  observed  that  he  had  but  a  few 
'^'ords  to  say  on  this  subject.  He  had  said, 
some  time  since,  that  the  constitution  was 
dead  and  gone,  and  he  should  not  speak  of  the 
constitutionality  of  the  measure.  He  should 
also  say  nothing  of  its  effect  uporf  the  public 
debt,  because  a  public  debt  was  now  considered 
a  public  blessing.  He  looked  upon  this  bill  in 
the  light  of  a  partnership  to  be  entered  into 
by  the  Government  with  a  number  of  individ- 
uals ;  and,  said  Mr.  M.,  before  I  enter  into 
partnership  with  a  man  I  should  like  to  know 
who  he  is,  and  what  is  his  standing.  I  should 
ask,  beforehand,  is  he  able?  is  he  good  at  the 
bank?  is  his  reputation  fair?   But  Congress  was 
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itout  to  go  into  tMs  partnership  witliout  know- 
Bg  who  they  are  to  be  connected  with.  He 
;hought  the  corporations  of  the  District  of  Co- 
Bmbia  were  now  sufficiently  taxed  without 
;oing  into  farther  embarrassments.  But  the 
Goyernment  would  have  to  bear  the  burthen, 
is  in  the  case  of  the  Cumberland  road,  the  ex- 
pense on  which  would  last  as  long  as  the 
Sovernment  itself.  He  had  offered  a  resolu- 
tion, in  the  early  part  of  the  session,  on  the 
subject  of  that  road,  but  it  had  never  been 
reported  on.  He  wanted  to  get  rid  of  the 
Cumberland  road  altogether.  But  it  was  said 
that  the  work  could  not  go  on  miless  Congress 
subscribed  the  million;  so  that  it  appeared  that 
the  whole  depends  on  getting  the  United  States 
by  the  hand.  They  had  but  a  few  days  since 
passed  a  most  enormous  tariff,  which  must  have 
some  effect  on  the  revenue — to  what  extent  he 
did  not  know ;  but,  at  any  rate,  it  did  not  seem 
to  be  the  time  for  entering  into  other  grand 
projects.  As  to  the  canal  stock  in  the  State  of 
N^ew  York,  he  thought  it  belonged  to  the  State, 
and  that  there  were  no  stockholders,  which 
made  quite  a  different  case  from  this.  He  knew 
no  other  consideration  on  which  it  could  be 
supported,  but  the  design  to  keep  up  the  pub- 
lic debt  forever.  That  appeared  to  be  the 
object.  There  were  many  reasons  against  the 
project ;  but  he  would  only  mention  Pennsyl- 
vania was  about  to  make  another  canal ;  Balti- 
more was  about  making  a  railroad  which 
would  affect  the  same  section  of  country  through 
which  this  canal  was  to  pass ;  so  that  they 
would  interfere  with  the  subscriptions  to  stock 
in  this  company,  and  it  would  be  a  long  time 
before  subscriptions  by  private  individuals  to 
any  great  amount,  would  be  made. 

He  did  not  believe  in  artificial  regulations  to 
bind  together  the  different  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. They  must  be  boimd  together  by  love. 
A  durable  public  opinion  cannot  be  bought.  The 
moment  you  cease  dealing  out  the  price  for 
this  sentiment,  it  stops.  Good  will  and  a  fel- 
low feeling  must  do  it.  He  was  sorry  to  per- 
cei|Ve  that  those  who  formerly  voted  with  him, 
and  were  able  to  discuss  the  subject,  had,  in 
this  instance,  abandoned  their  ground. 


"Wednesday,  May  21. 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal. 

The  bill  was  taken  up,  to  authorize  the  snb- 
Bcription  to  stock  in  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal. 

The  yeas  and  nays  having  been  ordered  on 
engrossing  the  biU,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Eaton,  it 
was  decided  in  the  affirmative,  by 

Yeas. — ^Messrs.  Barnard,  Barton,  Bateman,  Bou- 
ligny,  Chambers,  Chase,  Eaton,  root,  Harrison,  Hen- 
dricks, Johnson  of  Kentucky,  Johnston  of  Louisiana, 
Kane,  King,  Knight,  McKinley,  McLane,  Marks, 
Noble,  Kidgely,  Bobbins,  Kowan,  Buggies,  Seymour, 
Bilsbee,  Smith  of  Maryland,  Thomas,  Webster,  Wil- 
ley — 29. 


Nays. — Messrs.  Benton,  Berrien,  Branch,  Chan- 
dler, Cobb,  Diekerson,  Ellis,  Hayne,  Macon,  Parris, 
Sanford,  Smith  of  South  Carolina,  Tazewell,  Tyler, 
Van  Buren,  Williams,  Woodbury — lY. 


Feidat,  Mat  23. 
Duty  on  Wines. 

The  bill  to  reduce  the  duty  on  imported 
wines  was  taken  up  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

Mr.  WooDBUET  observed  that  he  had  made 
some  preparation  to  give  a  full  view  of  the  ben- 
efits likely  to  result  from  a  revision  of  the  pres- 
ent duties  on  wines,  but  this  was  not  a  period 
of  the  session  when  such  a  view  could  be  use- 
ful. The  bill  now  before  us  must  be  taken  as  it 
is,  and  the  principles  on  which  it  rests  be  re- 
ceived without  discussion,  or  no  time  will  re- 
main for  any  change  whatever  to  be  made  in 
the  existing  tariff.  He  would  then  merely  state 
the  material  alterations  effected  by  this  bill,and 
the  probable  effects,  from  its  passage,  on  our 
commerce  and  revenue.  It  reduced  the  duties 
on  Madeira  one-half,  because  it  was  now  so 
enormous  as  to  have  destroyed  a  large  portion 
ofa  valuable  commerce  with  that  island.  This 
was  fully  developed  in  the  documents  that  had 
been  laid  on  our  tables  this  session,  but  which 
there  was  not  time  or  perhaps  necessity  now  to 
read.  The  wines  of  France  and  Germany  that 
before  paid  the  same  duty  with  Madeira,  were 
now  required  to  pay  only  30  cents  per  gallon, 
because  the  quantity  of  that  description  im- 
ported was  small,  and  the  trade  for  them  most- 
ly a  barter  trade,  highly  advantageous  to  this 
country.  The  duty  on  claret,  in  casks,  was 
lowered  to  10  cents  per  gallon,  but  still  it  was 
as  high,  and,  indeed,  higher,  on  the  first  cost  of 
claret,  than  the  duty  on  Madeira.  This  last 
wine  had  become  almost  a  necessary  of  life  in 
the  southern  part  of  our  Union,  and  an  increase 
of  the  use  of  it,  by  a  reduction  of  the  duty, 
would  increase  the  exchange  market  for  some  of 
our  most  valuable  staples,  such  as  cotton,  tobac- 
o,  and  rice.  The  changes  thus  far  did  not 
differ  very  essentially  trom  those  contained  in 
the  bill  which  passed  the  Senate  last  year.  But 
the  next,  and,  in  his  view,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant changes,  was  in  doubling  the  present 
duty  on  non-enumerated  wines.  By  the  pres- 
Aitlawitis  15  cents  per  gallon;  last  year  12 
cents  was  proposed ;  by  the  bill  before  us,  30 
cents  per  gallon.  These  non-enumerated  wines 
included  something  like  38-40ths  of  the  whole 
importation  of  wines  into  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  last  three  years.  Thus,  in  1825,  the 
whole  quantity  was  2,688,640  gallons,  of  which 
the  non-enumerated  wines  were  2,073,5  69  gal- 
lons; in  1826  the  whole  was  2,780,574,  and  the 
non-enumerated  2,047,637;  and  in  1827  the 
whole  2,767,893,  and  the  non-enumerated  2,- 
043,254.  Gentlemen  wiU  thus  see  that  only  15 
cents  per  gallon  has  been  paid  on  about  38-40ths 
of  all  the  wine  imported,  while,  by  the  pro- 
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posed  bill,  80  cents  per  gallon  would  be  paid. 
This  change  will  not  only  prevent  frauds  caus- 
ed by  bringing  in  wines  of  high  value  at  a  low 
duty,  under  names  not  enumerated  in  the  pres- 
ent tariff,  but  will  tend  to  equalize  the  duties 
much  nearer  than  they  now  are,  according  to 
the  first  cost  of  the  different  kinds  of  wine. 

He  would  say  no  more,  under  the  pressure  of 
business  now  on  our  tables,  except  to  state  that 
the  whole  revenue  on  wines  would  be  increas- 
ed between  one  and  two  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars by  the  present  bill,  provided  precisely  the 
same  importations  took  place  hereafter,  as  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years,  and  provided  the  calcur 
lation  be  made  on  the  same  quantity  of  non- 
numerated  wines.  The  revenue  on  wine  was 
last  year,  $711,790.  But  compute  the  duties  on 
the  same  importations  according  to  the  pro- 
posed tariff,  and  without  altering  the  quantity  of 
non-enumerated  wines,  and  the  revenue  would 
be  over  820,000  dollars.  But  under  this  bill, 
doubtless,  the  non-enumerated  wines  will  be 
much  less  in  quantity ;  and  yet  the  friends  of 
this  bill  believed  the  whole  importations  would 
be  much  augmented  under  its  provisions,  and 
the  revenue  in  that  way  still  improved.  Con- 
sidering, then,  the  probable  benefits  to  agricul- 
ture, navigation,  and  revenue,  from  the  proposed 
changes,  and  that  it  was  now  too  late  for  any 
amendment  to  be  safely  made,  he  trusted  the  bill 
would  meet  with  little  or  no  opposition. 

Mr.  Chandler  said,  that  the  Senate  had  with- 
in a  few  days  passed  a  bill  increasing  the  duties 
on  articles  of  necessity.  As  this  was  an  article 
of  luxury,  and  was  chiefly  used  by  the  rich,  he 
was  opposed  to  taking  off  the  duties,  either  on 
non-enumerated  or  on  any  description  of  wines. 
He  asked  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  question ; 
which  being  taken,  the  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  by  the  following  vote : 

Teas.  —  Messrs.  Benton,  Berrien,  Bouligny, 
Branch,  Chambers,  Cobb,  Eaton,  Ellis,  Foot,  Har- 
rison, Hayae,  Johnston  of  Louisiana,  Kane,  McLanc, 
Macon,  Ridgely,  Robbins,  Silsbee,  Smith  of  Mary- 
land, Tazewell,  Tyler,  Van  Buren,  Webster,  Wil- 
liams, Woodbury — 25. 

Nats. — Messrs.  Chandler,  Chase,  Dickerson, 
Knight.  Marks,  Noble,  Parris,  Buggies,  Seymour, 
WiUey-lC- 

Office  of  Maj.  General  and  Brevet  Rank. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Habrison,  the  bill  from  the 
other  House,  to  abolish  the  office  of  Major  Gen- 
eral in  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  was  taken 
up. 

Mr.  Harrison  offered  an  amendment,  in  sub- 
stance, to  abolish  brevet  rank. 

Mr.  Webster  said  he  was  disposed  to  vote 
against  the  amendment  under  any  circumstance. 
"Within  three  days  of  the  close  of  the  session,  it 
seemed  improper  to  insert  new  matter  in  a  bill 
from  the  House,  which  they  had  not  time  to  act 
upon.  He  saw  no  difference  between  sending  a 
new  bill  to  the  House,  and  sending,  as  an 
amendment  to  a  bill,  a  subject  which  was  en- 
tirely new  to  them.    The  rule  was  adopted, 


that  no  new  bill  should  be  acted  upon  during 
this  period,  to  prevent  hurried  legislation.  But 
this  mode  would  be  an  evasion  of  that  rule. 
He  was  not  informed  upon  the  subject,  and  did 
not  understand  it  sufficiently  to  act  satisfactorily 
to  himself. 

Mr.  Harrison  withdrew  liis  motion  to 
amend. 

The  question  occurred  on  ordering  the  bill  to 
a  third  reading,  which  was  decided  by 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Branch,  Chandler,  Cobb,  Dicker- 
eon,  Eaton,  Ellis,  Foot,  Haync,  McLane,  Macon, 
Noble,  Parris,  Rowan,  Sanford,  Smith  of  South  Car- 
olina, Tazewell,  Tyler,  Van  Buren,  Williams,  Wood- 
bury— 20. 

Nats. — Messrs.  Barnard,  Barton,  Benton,  Bate- 
man,  Bouligny,  Chase,  Harrison,  Hendricks,  .John- 
ston of  Lou.,  Knight,  McKinley,  Marks,  Ridgely, 
Kobbins,  Rugglcs,  Seymour,  Silsbee,  Smith  of  Mary- 
land, Thomas,  Webster — 20. 

So  the  bill  was  lost. 


Saturday,  May  24. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dickerson  the  joint  reso- 
lution from  the  other  House,  relative  to  the 
printing  of  the  two  Houses,  was  considered. 

The  object  of  the  resolution  was  explained 
by  Mr.  Dickerson  to  be  to  economize  space  and 
expense.  As  the  printing  was  now  executed, 
a  whole  page  was  taken  up  in  the  title,  and 
the  documents  had  otherwise  much  blank 
space,  which  it  was  the  object  of  this  resolution 
to  save.  The  printing  of  the  yeas  and  nays  in 
small  letter,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  docu- 
ments in  consecutive  order,  would  contribute 
very  essentially  to  this  object,  etc.  By  correct- 
ing this  mode  of  arrangement,  they  would  be 
rendered  more  accessible,  besides  saving  a  con- 
siderable annual  expenditure. 

The  resolution  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing. 

Suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade. 

The  bill  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade 
was  taken  up. 

Mr.  Hatne  remarked,  that  he  had  yesterday 
addressed  himself  to  those  gentlemen  who  had 
charge  of  this  bill,  for  information  as  to  the 
large  appropriation  in  the  first  section,  of  30,000 
dollars.  That  information  he  had  not  received, 
and  he  now  asked  it  again. 

Mr.  Kino  said,  that  this  sum  had  been  fixed 
upon,  after  a  full  investigation,  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  Ways  and  Means,  of  the  other  House. 
On  inquiry,  he  had  heard,  that  the  sura  was 
much  larger  as  first  proposed;  but  that  the 
committee  had  cut  it  down ;  and,  at  its  present 
amount,  was  not  sufficient  to  send  out  those 
slttves  already  in  the  country.  He  trusted  that 
no  gentleman  would  require  an  exact  estimate 
of  the  expenses  to  occur  under  this  appropria- 
tion; because  it  could  not  be  given,  as  they 
must  depend  on  unforeseen  circumstances.  The 
items  could  not  be  anticipated,  and  the  commit- 
tee took  the  gross  amount,  and  made  the  ap- 
propriation to  cover  it.    This  was  the  universal 
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iractice,  and  was  perfectly  proper,  as,  if  the 
ixpenditure  was  over  the  amount  given,  the 
ibjects  could  only  be  executed  as  far  as  it 
vent;  and  if  below,  it  would  remain  in  the 
Treasury,  to  be  applied  to  the  next  year's  ap- 
)ropriation.  The  money  could  not  be  applied 
,0  other  objects ;  because  proper  and  legitimate 
)urpo3es  would  absorb  it.  If  gentlemen  dislik- 
id  the  principle  on  which  this  provision  was 
nade,  the  repeal  of  the  general  law  would  meet 
heir  object.  But  he  thought  this  bill  should 
lot  be  obstructed.  The  provision  on  the  sec- 
md  section  for  the  Marshal  of  Alabama,  was 
bunded  on  a  just  claim.  He  had  acted  under 
he  general  law,  and  he  could  not  obtain  ex- 
)enses  which  he  had  incurred  under  that  law, 
mless  by  the  bill.  He  hoped  that  no  objection  to 
he  general  law  would  stop  the  progress  of  this 
neasure. 

Mr.  Chandler  asked  whether  a  report  had 
)een  received  of  the  mode  in  which  the  expen- 
liture  for  this  object  had  formerly  been  made  ? 

Mr.  KiNd  said,  that  an  account  of  every  item 
lad  been  rendered.  He  knew  that  a  certain 
lum  had  been  applied  to  the  Colonization  Society, 
rhich  was  considered  an  improper  appropria- 
ion ;  but  that  ought  not  to  operate  on  the  pas- 
age  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Hatne  did  not  rise  to  oppose  the 
lassage  of  this  bill,  but  to  protest  against  the 
oanner  in  which  it  had  been  brought  before 
he  Senate.  It  had  been  presented  here  with 
10  paper,  with  no  document,  with  no  estimate. 
ihej  had  no  evidence  to  go  upon.  This  was 
rhat  he  objected  to.  He  knew  that  the  gentle- 
aan  from  Alabama  was  not  a  member  of  the 
lommittee  to  which  it  was  referrible ;  but  he 
lad  endeavored,  without  much  success,  to  ob- 
ain  information.  Mr.  H.  had  no  doubt  that 
he  claim  of  the  Marshal  of  Alabama  was  a  just 
me ;  but  he  objected  altogether  to  the  method 
if  introducing  the  payment  of  an  individual 
ilaim  into  a  bill  nominally  to  suppress  the  slave 
rade.  This  amalgamation  of  objects  embarrass- 
id  him  extremely.  He  must  vote  for  the  bill, 
ir  he  should  aid  to  deprive  the  Marshal  of  Ala- 
lama  of  a  compensation  to  which  he  was  justly 
intitled.  He  repeated  his  objection  to  this 
node  of  legislation,  and  said  he  should  vote  for 
his  bill ;  but,  said  he,  if  I  live  to  come  back  to 
he  Senate  next  year,  I  pledge  myself  to  take 
aeasures  to  obtain  a  most  rigid  examination  of 
he  manner  in  which  the  expenditure  has  been 
aade. 

Mr.  Macon  moved  to  strike  out  the  first  sec- 
ion,  providing  $30,000  to  restore  negroes  to  the 
oast  of  Africa. 

Mr.  Chambers  said,  that  the  appropriation 
ras  absolutely  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the 
•bject  of  the  law.  The  gentleman  from  Alabama 
lad  stated  correctly  the  difficulty  in  making  out 
he  estimates  for  purposes  which  must  be  con- 
ingent,  from  their  very  nature.  It  was  not  a 
ase  where  cost  and  charges  could  be  computed 
t  the  outset.  The  sum  pointed  out  by  reasona- 
le  probability,  bad  been  fixed  upon,  and  that 


had  been  cut  down  in  the  other  House.  As  to 
the  claims  of  the  Marshal  of  Alabama,  the  pledge 
of  the  Government  had  been  contracted  to  pay 
the  expenses  which  he  had  incurred.  He  hoped 
the  bill  would  pass. 

The  question  being  then  put  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Maoon,  it  was  rejected,  and  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  a  third  reading. 

Miami  Canal. 

Mr.  EuooLES  moved  that  the  Senate  take  up 
the  bill  to  aid  the  State  of  Ohio  to  make  the 
Miami  Canal  from  Dayton  to  Lake  Erie. 

Mr.  CoEB  opposed  it,  on  the  ground  that 
there  was  not  time  for  discussion  upon  a  subject 
so  important.  Congress  had  already  given 
175,000  dollars  this  year  for  roads  in  Ohio. 

Mr.  KuGGLEB  said,  that  the  objection  did  not 
come  with  a  good  grace,  from  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia,  who  had  consumed  much  time 
during  the  last  week.  He  did  not  wish  to  pro- 
long debate,  and  was  willing  to  take  the  vote  at 
once  upon  the  bill. 

Mr.  Cobb  said,  that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
had  found  out  that  he  (Mr.  C)  had  occupied 
much  time  during  the  week,  and  he  deserved  a 
leather  medal  for  the  discovery.  In  the  discus- 
sion of  the  canal  bills  he  occupied  no  more  time 
than  his  duty  made  incumbent  upon  him.  If 
the  gentleman  alluded  to  the  Executive  business 
of  the  week,  he  (Mr.  C.)  had  certainly  not  con- 
sumed much  time  in  debate  in  secret  session. 
He  repeated  his  objections  to  taking  up  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Chandler  said  it  was  too  late  to  take  up  a 
bill  of  so  much  importance,  and  which  contem- 
plated a  large  gift  of  land  to  the  State  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Harrison  said  that,  if  the  gentleman 
would  take  the  trouble  to  examine  the  bill,  he 
would  find  that  the  gift  of  land  was  to  the 
IJnited  States,  and  would  make  their  lands  in 
the  State  of  Ohio  much  more  valuable.  The 
bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  by 

Teas. — ^Messrs.  Barnard,  Barton,  Bateman,  Ben- 
ton, Bouligny,  Chambers,  Chase,  Eaton,  Harrison, 
Hendricks,  Johnston  of  Louisiana,  McKinley,  Marks, 
Noble,  Eidgely,  Eobbins,  Kowan,  Ruggles,  Seymour, 
Silsbee,  Smith  of  Maryland,  Thomas,  WiUey,  Wil- 
liams— 24. 

Nays. — ^Messrs.  Branch,  Chandler,  Cobb,  Dicker- 
son,  Ellis,  Hayne,  Knight,  McLane,  Macon,  Sanford, 
Tazewell,  Tyler,  Van  Buren,  Woodbury — 14. 


Monday,  May  26. 
Close  of  the  Session. 

Mr.  WooDBTTRT  movcd  that  a  message  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to 
inform  him  that  the  Senate  had  concluded  its 
business,  and  to  ascertain  whether  he  had  any 
further  communication  to  make;  which  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  Maoon  moved  that  a  message  be  sent  to 
the  House  of  Representatives,  to  convey  the 
same  information ;  which  was  agreed  to. 
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Messrs.  Maoon  and  Woodbuey  were  then 
appointed  a  committee  to  wait  upon  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Adjournment. 

A  message  was  received  from  the  House  of 
Representatives,  informing  that  they  had  ap- 
pointed Messrs.  Weight,  of  Ohio,  and  Dickee- 
BON,  of  New  York,  as  a  Joint  Committee,  on 
the  part  of  the  House,  to  wait  on  the  President 


of  the  United  States,  and  inform  him  that 
Congress  was  now  ready  to  adjourn. 

The  committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
then  joined  that  from  the  House,  and  waited 
on  the  President,  and,  shortly  after,  Mr.  Macost, 
from  the  Joint  committee,  reported  that  the 
President  had  instructed  them  to  inform  the 
Senate,  that  he  had  no  further  communications 
to  make  to  Congress. 

The  Senate  adjourned,  sine  die. 
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TWENTIETH  CONGRESS-FIRST  SESSION. 


PKOCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES 

IN 

THE    HOUSE    OF    KEPKESENTATIVES.* 


Monday,  December  3, 1827. 

The  House  was  called  to  order  by  Matthew 
3t.  Olair  Olaekb,  Clerk  of  the  House,  preoise- 
y  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  the  EoU  of  the  House 
seing  called  over  bj  States,  it  appeared  that 
;here  were  present  two  hundred  and  seven  Mem- 
jers,  out  of  two  hundred  and  thirteen,  and 
;wo  delegates  from  Territories :  "Whereupon,  the 
louse  proceeded  to  ballot  for  a  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speague  and  Mr.  Hatnes  being  named 
Tellers,  reported  the  following  as  the  result  of 
he  balloting : 

For  Andeew  Stevenson,  of  Yirginia,  104 
For  John  W.  Taylor,  of  New  York,  94 
For  P.  P.  Barbock,  of  Virginia,  -  4 
Scattering  votes,  -  -  3 

Andrew  Stevenson,  of  Virginia,  having  re- 
ieived  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  votes, 
cas  declared  to  be  duly  elected. 


♦LIST  OF  MEMBEES  OP  THE  HOUSE  OP  EEPEE- 
SENTATIVES. 

Maine. — John  Anderson,  Samuel  Butman,  Eufus  Mcln- 
ire,  Jeremiah  O'Brien,  James  W.  Eipley,  Peleg  Spragne, 
OBeph  F.  Wingate. 

^ew  JTa-mpsMre, — David  Barker,  Jr.,  Ichabod  Bartlett, 
Itns  Brown,  Joseph  Healey,  Jonathan  Harvey,  Thomas 
Whipple,  Jr. 

F«rm£»rf.— Benjamin  Swift,  Daniel  A.  A.  Bnck,  Jonathan 
[unt,  EolUn  C.  Mallary,  George  E.  Wales. 

MassacJmaetts. — Samuel  C.  Allen,  John  Bailey,  Isaac  C. 
ates,  B.  W.  Crowninshield,  John  Davis,  Henry  W.  Dwight, 

Idward  Everett,  Benjamin  Gorham,  ■ ■  Hodges,  John 

ocfce,  John  Eeed,  Joseph  Eichardson,  John  Yarnum. 
Ehodd  Island. — ^Tristram  Surges,  Dutee  J,  Pierce. 

Coivnecticut. — JoKh  Baldwin,  Noyes  Barber,  Ealph  J.  In- 
ersoU,  Orange  Merwin,  Elisha  Phelps,  David  Plant 

UTew  rbrft,— Daniel  D.  Barnard,  George  O.  Belden,  Eu- 
)lph  Bunner,  0.  0.  Camhreleng,  Samuel  Chase,  John  C. 
lark,  John  D.  Dickinson,  Jonas  Earll,  Jr.,  Daniel  G.  Garn- 
y,  Nathaniel  Garrow,  John  I.  Do  Graff,  John  Hallooh,  Jr., 
ilah  E.  Hobhie,  Martin  Hoffman,  Jeroraus  Johnson,  Kichard 
eese,  Henry  Markell,  Henry  C.  Martindale,  Dudley  Marvin, 
Vol.  IX.— 39 


On  being  conducted  to  the  Chair,  the 
Speaker  addressed  the  House  in  the  following 
terms  :■ 

"  Gentlemeu  :  In  accepting  the  distinguished 
honor  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  confer  upon 
me,  I  am  penetrated  with  feelings  of  profound  re- 
spect, and  the  deepest  gratitude,  and  I  receive  it 
as  the  most  flattering  testimony  of  your  confidence 
and  favor.  The  office  of  Speaker  of  this  House  has 
been  justly  considered  one  of  high  and  exalted  char- 
acter— arduous,  in  relation  to  the  abiUties  necessary 
to  its  execution,  and  severely  responsible  and  labor- 
ious. Its  honor  is  to  be  measured  by  no  ordinary 
standard  of  value.  The  individual,  therefore,  who 
shall  fill  this  chair  to  his  own  reputation,  and  the 
advantage  of  the  House,  must  be  distinguished  alike 
by  knowledge,  integrity,  and  diligence ;  he  should 
possess  an  impartiality  which  secures  confidence; 
a  dignity  that  commands  respect ;  and  a  temper  and 
affability  that  disarms  contention.  From  his  general 
character  and  personal  qualities,  he  must  derive  a 


John  Magee,  John  Maynard,  Thomas  J.  Oakley,  S.Yan  Eens- 
selaer,  Henry  E.  Storrs,  James  Strong,  John  G.  Stowe, 
John  W.  Taylor,  Phineas  L.  Tracy,  Gulian  0.  Verplancki 
Aaron  Ward,  John  J.  Wood,  Silas  Wood,  David  Woodcock, 
Silas  Wright,  Jr. 

^ew  Jersey. — ^Eewis  Condlct,  George  Holcombe,  Isaac 
Pierson,  Samuel  Swan,  Hedge  Thompson,  Ebenezer  Tucker. 

Delaware.  — Eensoy  Johns,  Jr. 

Pennsylvania. — William  Addams,  Samuel  Anderson,  Ste- 
phen Barlow,  James  Buchanan,  Eichard  Coulter.  Chauncey 
Forward,  Joseph  Frey,  Jr.,  Innes  Green,  Samuel  D.  Ingham^ 
George  Kremer,  Adam  King,  Joseph  Lawrence,  Daniel  H. 
Miller,  Charles  Miner,  John  Mitchell,  Samuel  McKean^ 
Eobert  Orr,  Jr.,  William  Eamscy,  John  Sergeant,  James  8. 
Stephenson,  John  B.  Sterigere,  Andrew  Stewart,  Joel  B. 
Sutherland,  Espy  Yan  Home,  James  Wilson,  George  Wolf. 

Marylam-d.Sohn  Barney,  Clement  Dorsey,  Levin  Gale, 
John  Leeds  Kerr,  Peter  Lit! le,  Michael  C.  Sprigg,  G.  CJWorth- 
ington,  John  C.  Weems,  Ephraim  K.  Wilson. 

Yirginia. — Eobei-t  Allen,  Mark  Alexander,  William  8, 
Archer,  William  Armstrong,  John  S.  Barbour,  Philip  P^ 
Barbour,  Burwell  Bassett,  Thomas  Newton,  John  Eandolph 
William  0.  Elves,  John  Eoane,  Nath.  H.  Clnibome,  Thomss 
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power  that  will  give  force  to  his  interpositions,  and 
procure  respect  for  his  decisions.  He  must  con- 
ciliate the  esteem  of  the  enlightened  body  over 
whom  he  presides. 

"  These,  gentlemen,  are  some  of  the  leading 
qualifications  necessary  for  this  arduous  station.  I 
certainly  do  not  possess  them.  I  know  my  own  in- 
abiUty  too  well  to  believe  that  I  shall  be  enabled  to 
meet  the  expectations  of  my  friends,  or  discharge 
the  high  trust  reposed  in  me,  iu  a  manner  suitable 
to  its  dignity  and  importance.  Bringing  with  me 
but  little  knowledge  or  experience,  I  shall,  no  doubt, 
often  err,  and  stand  in  need  of  your  utmost  forbear- 
ance. Let  me  hope,  on  such  occasions,  you  will  scan 
my  conduct  with  candor  and  hberality,  and  extend 
towards  me  the  same  kind  indulgence  -which  has 
heretofore  characterized  your  conduct  to  the  Chair. 
All  that  I  can  promise,  will  be  a  devotion  of  my 
time  to  your  service,  and  an  independent  discharge 
of  my  duties  in  a  plain  and  manly  way.  My  grati- 
tude for  a  distinction  so  little  merited,  shall  stimu- 
late me  to  supply,  by  diligence  and  application,  what 
I  want  in  knowledge  and  ability ;  and,  however  I 
may  fail  in  other  respects,  I  shall  endeavor,  at  least, 
to  entitle  myself  to  the  suffrages  of  zeal  and  impar- 
tiality. 

"  I  need  not  admonish  you,  gentlemen,  of  the 
magnitude  of  your  trust,  nor  say  any  thing  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  ought  to  be  discharged.  We 
must  all  be  sensible,  that,  in  the  deliberations  and 
proceedings  of  this  House,  the '  character  and  per- 
manent interests  of  our  common  coimtry  are  deeply 
involved.  It  was  in  the  organization  and  purity  of 
this  branch  of  the  National  Government,  (endeared 
to  their  warmest  affections,)  that  our  fathers  believed 
they  had  provided  the  best  security  for  the  princi- 
ples of  free  Government,  and  the  hberty  and  happi- 
ness of  the  people.  Virtuous,  enlightened,  and  pa- 
triotic, this  House  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the 
citadel  of  American  hberty. 

"  Animated,  then,  by  a  virtuous  and  enlightened 
zeal,  let  us  endeavor  to  realize  the  just  expectations 
of  our  constituents ;  and  let  our  proceedings  be 
characterized  by  a  cool  and  deliberate  exertifln  of 
the  talents,  fortitude,  and  patriotism  of  the  House, 
as  the  surest  and  best  means  of  sustaining  the  honor, 
and  promoting  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  our  be- 
loved country." 


Davenport,  John  Floyd,  Isaac  Loffler,  Lewis  Maxwell, 
Charles  F.  Mercer,  William  McCoy,  Alexander  Smytli,  An- 
drew Stevenson,  John  Talliaferro,  James  Trezvant. 

N^orth  Carolina.— W\\\is  Alston,  Daniel  L.  Barringer,  John 
H.  Bryan,  Samuel  P.  Carson,  Henry  W.  Conner,  John  Cul- 
pepper, Thomas  Hall,  Gahriel  Holmes,  John  Long,  Lemuel 
Sawyer,  A.  H.  Shepherd,  Daniel  Turner,  Lewis  Williams. 

South  Carolina.— John  Carter,  Warren  E.  Davis,  William 
Drayton,  James  Hamilton,  Jr.,  George  McDuffie,  William  D. 
Martin,  Thomas  E.  Mitchell,  William  T.  Nuckolls,  Starling 
Tucker. 

Georgia .— Joh-a  Floyd,  Tomlinsou  Fort,  Charles  E. 
Haynes,  Geo.  E.  Gilmer,  Wilson  Lumkin,  Wiley  Thompson 
£One  vacancjt] 

Xeniaciy.— Richard  A.  Bnckner,  James  Clark,  Henry 
Daniel,  Joseph  Lecompte,  Eobert  P.  Letcher,  Chittenden 
Lyon,  Thomas  Metcalfe,  Eobert  McHatton,  Thomas  P. 
Moore,  Charles  A.  Wickliffe,  Joel  Tanooy.— [One  vacancy.] 

Tennessee.— John  Boll,  John  Blair,  David  Crockett,  Kohert 
Deabft,  Joeob  C.  Isaacks,  Pryor  Lea,  John  H.  Marahle,  James 
C.  Mitchell,  James  K.  Polk. 


Tlie  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  then  administered  by  Mr. 
Newton,  (the  father  of  the  House,)  to  the 
Spbakee,  and  then  by  the  Speakee,  successive- 
ly to  all  the  Members  from  the  several  States. 

On  motion,  it  was 

Resolved,  unanimmisly.  That  Matthew  St.  Clais 
Clarke,  Clerk  to  the  late  House  of  Kepresentatives, 
be  appointed  Clerk  to  this  House :  and  that  Johh 
Oswald  Dunn  be  appointed  Sergeant-at-arms  to 
this  House ;  that  Benjamin  Burch  be  appointed 
principal  Doorkeeper,  and  Overton  Carr,  Assistant 
Doorkeeper  to  the  same. 

A  message  was  received  from  the  Senate,  by 
Mr.  LowEiB,  their  Secretary,  acquainting  the 
House  that  a  quorum  had  been  formed,  and 
that  the  Senate  was  ready  to  proceed  to  busi- 
ness. 

A  committee  was  then  appointed,  consisting 
of  Messrs.  Van  Ebnsselaeb  and  Evebett,  to 
join  the  committee  which  had  been  appointed 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  to  wait  on  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  Inform  him 
that  quorums  of  the  two  Houses  have  assem- 
bled, and  that  Congress  are  ready  to  receive 
any  communications  he  may  be  pleased  to 
make. 

The  daily  hour  to  which  the  House  shall 
stand  adjourned,  was  fixed  at  twelve  o'clock,  M. 


Tuesday,  December  4. 

Mr.  Van  Rensselaee,  from  the  committee 
appointed  to  wait  on  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  reported  that  they  had  performed 
that  duty,  and  had  received  for  answer  that 
the  President  would  make  a  communication  to 
them,  in  writing,  at  twelve  o'clock  this  day. 

Mr.  JoHX  Adams,  the  Private  Secretary  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  soon  after  came 
in  with  the  Message.  (See  Senate  Proceed- 
ings, page  467.)  The  Message  was  read,  and 
referred  to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the 
state    of    the    Union.       6,000     extra    copies 

Ohio. — Mordecai  Bartley,  Philemon  Beecher,  William 
Creighton,  Jr.,  John  Davenport,  James  Findlay,  William 
McLean,  William  Eussell,  John  Sloane,  William  Stanheryi 
Joseph  Tance,  Samuel  F.  Vinton,  Elisha  Whittlesey,  John 
Woods,  John  0.  Wright. 

ZoKim'area.— William  L.  Brent,  Henry  H.  Gurley,  Edward 
Livingston. 

Indiana.— Tiiomaa  H.  Blake,  Jonathan  Jennings,  Oliver  H. 
Smith. 

JfisJissippi.— William  Hale. 

Illinois. — Joseph  Duncan. 

Alabama.— GuihTiiil  P.  Moore,  John  MoKee,  George  W. 
Owen. 

Missouri. — Edward  Bates. 


DELEGATES. 


Arkansas  Krri^ory.— [Tacant.] 
Michigan  Territory.— Austin  E.  Wing. 
FlorUla  TerrSory.— Joseph  M.  White. 
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thereof  were  ordered  to  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  House. 


Wednesday,  Decemher  5. 
T?ie  late  Mr.  Young. 

Mr.  WiCELiFFB  rose,  and  addressed  the  Chair 
as  follows : 

Mr.  Speakeb  :  I  have  risen  to  propose  the 
resolution  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  as  a  testi- 
mony of  respect  due  to  my  deceased  friend  and* 
colleague.  It  may  he  expected  of  me  that  I 
should  say  something  in  reference  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  man  for  whose  memory  I  ask  of 
this  House  an  expression  of  their  respect.  To 
those  with  whom  he  was  associated  for  the  last 
two  years,  as  a  member  of  Congress,  no  com- 
mendation from  me  can  be  necessary.  It 
was  in  the  walks  of  private  life  I  have  known 
him  longest  and  best,  and  it  was  there  his 
virtues  and  usefulness  were  most  conspicuous. 
I  move  you  that  the  House  come  to  the  follow- 
ing resolution. 

Mr.  TV.  then  presented  a  resolution  for  wear- 
ing the  mourning  usual  on  such  occasions,  in 
testimony  of  respect  for  the  memory  of  the 
late  WiUiam  S.  Young ;  which  was  unanimous- 
ly agreed  to. 

Thttesdat,  December  13. 
Bani:  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  P.  P.  Baeboub  submitted  the  following 
resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means 
be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  pro- 
viding by  law  for  the  sale  of  that  portion  of  the 
Btock  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  which  is  held 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
applications  of  the  proceeds  thereof  to  the  payment 
of  the  pubUo  debt. 

In  offering  this  resolution,  Mr.  B.  said,  he 
wished  to  accompany  it  with  a  few  remarks, 
not  with  any  intention  of  now  discussing  the 
merits  of  the  measure  it  proposed,  but  chiefly 
with  the  view  of  drawing  to  it  the  attention 
of  the  House,  and  especially  of  the  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means,  to  which  the  resolution 
must  be  referred.  The  House  were  aware  that 
the  Government  holds  at  this  time  stock  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  to  the  amount  of  sev- 
en milUons  of  doUars,  which  stock  was  at  present 
worth  in  market  about  23^^  per  cent,  advance 
above  its  par  value.  If  the  whole  of  this  stock 
should  now  be  sold  by  the  Government,  it  would 
net  a  profit  of  one  million  and  six  hundred 
thousand  dollars  above  the  nominal  amount  of 
the  stock.  Such  being  the  case,  he  thought 
it  deserved  the  serious  consideration  of  the 
House,  whether  it  would  not  be  a  prudent  and 
proper  measure  now  to  sell  out  that  stock.  It 
had  been  said,  Mr.  B.  observed,  by  one  of  the 
best  writers  on  political  economy  with  whom 
he  was  acquainted,  that  the  pecuniary  affairs 
of  nations  bore  a  close  analogy  to  those  of 


private  households — in  both,  their  prosperity 
mainly  depended  on  a  vigilant  and  effective 
management  of  their  resources.  There  is,  said 
Mr.  B.,  an  amount  of  between  seventeen  and 
eighteen  millions  of  the  stock  of  the  United 
States  now  redeemable,  and  an  amount  of  nine 
millions  more,  which  wiU  be  redeemable  next 
year.  If  the  interest  paid  by  the  United  States 
on  this  debt  is  compared  with  the  dividend  it 
receives  on  its  stock  in  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  it  will  be  found  that  a  small  advantage 
would  be  gained  by  the  sale  of  the  latter  in 
this  respect ;  since  the  dividends  on  bank  stock 
are  received  semi-annually,  while  the  interest 
on  United  States  securities  is  paid  quarterly ; 
this,  however,  he  waived  as  a  matter  of  com- 
paratively small  moment.  It  must  be  obvious, 
he  said,  that  the  addition  of  one  million  six 
hundred  thousand  dollars  to  the  available  funds 
of  the  United  States  will  produce  the  extin- 
guishment of  an  equivalent  amount  of  the  public 
debt,  and  consequently  relieve  the  interest  pay- 
able thereon,  by  which  a  saving  would  accrue 
of  about  one  hundred  thousand  doUars  per 
annum. 
The  resolution  was  laid  on  the  table. 


Thtiesdat,  December  20. 
Bank  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  P.  P.  Baeboub,  of  Virginia,  moved  the 
consideration  of  the  following  resolution,  offer- 
ed by  him  some  days  since,  and  now  lying  on 
the  table : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means  be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency 
of  providing  by  law  for  the  sale  of  that  portion  of 
the  stock  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  which  is 
held  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  application  of  the  proceeds  thereof  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  public  debt." 

The  motion  prevailed. 

Mr.  Baeboub  said,  that,  at  the  time  he  had 
had  the  honor  of  presenting  this  resolution  to 
the  House,  he  had  accompanied  it  by  some 
general  remarks,  intended  only  to  convey  an 
outline  of  those  views  in  which  the  resolution 
was  founded.  Having  since  understood  that 
it  was  desired,  by  many  gentlemen,  that  the 
policy  of  the  measure  it  recommended  should 
be  discussed  without  delay,  and  presuming  that 
the  opinion  which  the  House  might  express  at 
this  stage  of  its  consideration,  was  to  be  re- 
ceived as  decisive  of  its  future  destiny,  it  was 
his  purpose  now  to  go  somewhat  more  at  large 
into  the  reasons  which  had  induced  him  to 
offer  this  proposition  for  consideration.  But 
before  he  presented  these  views,  he  would  take 
leave  to  make  one  or  two  passing  remarks, 
which  he  owed  in  justice  to  himself.  He  had 
heard  it  pretty  clearly  intimated,  since  the 
presentation  of  this  resolution — nay,  he  had 
seen  it  so  intimated — that  this  might  possibly 
be  what  was  denominated  a  measure  of  the 
opposition    in    this    House.      Some    ambigua 
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voices  had  reached  his  ear,  which  seemed  to 
imply  that,  in  bringing  forward  this  proposi- 
tion, he  had  been  influenced  by  some  motive, 
and  had  cherished  some  purpose,  other  than 
those  wliioh  had  been  avowed ;  and  that  the 
measure  he  advocated,  was  itself  the  result  of 
concert,  and  of  an  understanding  among  those 
who  were  denominated  the  opposition  mem- 
bers. It  was  but  an  act  of  sheer  justice  to 
himself  to  declare,  that,  while  on  every  proper 
occasion,  in  relation  to  measures  which  might 
be  viewed  as  affecting  what  were  called  party 
politics,  he  should  openly,  frankly,  and  fear- 
lessly, express  the  opinions  which  he  really 
entertained,  and  should,  as  openly,  as  franlily, 
and  as  fearlessly,  pursue  his  convictions,  whether 
they  did  or  did  not  coincide  with  those  of 
others.  It  never  had  been  a  part  of  his  char- 
acter, or  his  course,  and  it  never  should  be,  to 
approach  any  object  he  had  in  view  by  in- 
direction ;  his  motives  he  would  openly  avow ; 
the  opinions  he  held  he  would  frankly  express ; 
what  he  did  he  would  ever  do  in  open  day ; 
he  trusted  he  never  should  learn,  as  he  had 
not  hitherto  learned,  the  by-paths  of  either 
moral  or  political  obliquity.  He  disdained  to 
be  influenced  by  considerations  which  he  was 
ashamed  to  avow.  He  despised  the  idea  of 
getting  at  the  object  he  might  have  in  view,  in 
any  way  but  by  meeting  it  in  the  face,  and 
stating  his  opinions  or  his  purpose  just  as  it 
really  was.  tinder  the  influence  of  such  feel- 
ings, he  now  utterly  and  positively  disclaimed 
any  such  motive,  purpose,  concert,  or  under- 
standing, as  that  which  had  been  attributed  to 
him.  So  far  was  he  from  this,  that,  as  far  as 
he  had  received  any  intimation  of  the  opinion 
of  those  gentlemen,  with  whose  general  politi- 
cal principles  he  agreed,  as  to  the  proposition 
he  was  about  to  offer,  he  knew  that  some  of 
them  were  opposed  to  it.  It  was  no  more 
than  justice  to  himself  to  say,  that  the  measure 
proposed  by  the  resolution,  be  it  right  or 
wrong,  whether  salutary  or  pernicious  in  its 
tendency,  was  the  offspring  of  his  own  mind. 
He  had  not  mentioned  it  to  more,  in  all,  than 
half  a  dozen  of  hia  friends,  and  out  of  this 
number  two  disapproved  of  it. 

We  shall  have  fallen  on  evil  times,  indeed, 
said  Mr.  B.,  if  a  member  of  this  House  might 
not  in  the  integrity  of  his  heart,  rise  in  his 
place,  and  offer  for  consideration  a  measure 
which  he  believed  to  be  for  the  public  weal, 
without  having  all  that  he  said  and  did  im- 
puted to  some  hidden  motive,  and  referred  to 
some  secret  purpoSe  which  was  never  present- 
ed to  the  public  eye.  He  again  solemnly  dis- 
claimed all  such  motives,  and  every  such  pur- 
pose. To  what  he  had'  already  said,  he  would 
go  so  far  as  to  add,  that,  even  in  the  last  an- 
nual report  received  from  the  Secretary  of  the- 
Treasury,  there  was  an  allusion  to  the  very 
subject  which  he  had  brought  forward. 

It  will  not  be  denied  by  me,  said  Mr.  B., 
that  a  state  of  circumstances  might  be  con- 
ceived to  exist,  in  which  an  attempt  to  sell  this 


amount  of  United  States  bank  stock  would  be 
productive  of  very  considerable  depression  of 
its  market  price.  But  the  question  now  to  be 
considered  by  the  House  is  not  what  might 
happen  under  a  given  posture  of  conceivable 
circumstances,  but  what  is  likely  to  happen  in 
the  actually  existing  state  of  things.  The  only 
ground  of  such  depression,  if  any,  must  be  the 
large  increase  of  supply,  while  the  same  de- 
mand, and  no  more,  continues  to  exist.  Such 
a  state  of  things  would  impinge  upon  the  gen- 
eral principle  1  first  stated,  by  altering  the 
proportion  between  demand  and  supply.  But 
no  such  state  of  things  will  exist,  should  the 
present  proposition  prevail ;  for  there  is,  and 
has  been,  for  these  three  years  past,  a  diminish- 
ed quantity  of  Government  stock  to  be  sold, 
and  an  increased  amount  of  means  to  buy  it, 
both  occasioned  by  one  and  the  same  cause, 
namely :  the  paying  off  of  large  portions  of 
the  public  debt  by  the  redemption  of  United 
States  stock. 

During  the  year  1825,  we  paid  of  the  princi- 
pal of  the  public  debt  more  than  seven  and  a 
half  millions ;  in  1826,  more  than  seven  mil- 
lions ;  and  during  the  present  year,  1827,  we 
shall  have  paid  more  than  six  and  a  half  mil- 
lions more ;  making  in  all  an  amount  of  twenty- 
one  and  about  a.  quarter  millions.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  however,  informs  us  in 
his  report,  that  five  millions  of  this  debt  has 
been  paid  by  the  issue  of  a  new  stock.  It  wiU 
therefore  be  proper  to  deduct  this;  and  the 
result  will  he,  that,  in  these  three  years,  there 
have  been  actually  paid  off  more  than  sixteen 
millions  of  the  public  debt.  To  this  let  me 
add,  that,  according  to  the  statements  relative 
to  the  sinking  fund,  and  the  present  condition 
of  the  funded  debt,  there  will  be  paid,  in  the 
year  1828,  seven  millions  more;  and  in  the 
years  1829  and  1830,  an  amount  even  beyond 
this,  (being  enlarged  by  the  increased  activity  of 
the  sinking  fund,  from  the  circumstance  of  a 
large  amount  now  devoted  to  interest  becoming 
applicable  to  the  principal  of  the  debt.)  Beck- 
oning, then,  that,  during  the  years  1825,  '6, 
and  '7,  sixteen  millions  have  been  paid,  and 
that,  in  1827,  '8,  and  '9,  twenty-one  millions 
more  will  have  been  paid,  here  will  have  been 
an"  amount  of  thirty-seven  millions  of  the  pub- 
lic debt  of  the  United  States  paid  off  in  six 
years. 

Have  any  violent  shocks  been  produced  by 
this  operation  ?  Has  any  derangement  result- 
ed in  the  financial  arrangements  of  the  coun- 
try? Has  United  States  stock  fallen?  I  ap- 
prehend not.  And  why?  For  the  reason  I 
have  stated,  and  which  I  now  apply  to  the 
proposition  before  us,  and  from  which  very 
extensive  consequences  necessarily  follow,  going 
to  show  that  the  effect  of  the  payment  of  very 
large  amounts  of  the  public  debt  is  not  to 
diminish,  but  to  increase,  the  price  of  the  resi- 
due. When,  in  the  British  Government,  their 
sinking  fund  was  established,  in  the  year  1786, 
it  was  held  necessary  to  fix  a  maximum  for  its 
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operation,  lest  too  great  an  amount  of  money 
should  thereby  be  thrown  into  the  market. 
It  will  be  my  endeavor  to  show  that,  with  us 
as  with  them,  the  effect  of  paying  otf  the  debt 
produces  an  abundance  of  money,  and  therein 
an  abundance  of  the  means  of  purchasing  the 
bank  stock  which  the  same  operation  has 
thrown  into  the  market.  While  the  former 
owners  of  the  public  stock  have  in  their  hands 
money  which  seeks  investment,  the  sale  of  the 
bank  stock  wiU  furnish  an  admirable  mode  b^ 
which, this  may  be  accomplished.  Applying 
the  principle  with  which  he  set  out,  Mr.  B.  re- 
marked that  it  would  be  apparent  that,  if  any 
depression  was  to  result,  it  would  rather  be 
produced  by  paying  the  debt  in  money  than 
by  exchanging  it  for  bank  stock.  By  redeem- 
ing the  national  stock,  money,  which  was  be- 
fore safely  invested,  is  thrown  into  the  market, 
and  naturally  seeks  some  new  employment. 
TSow,  I  propose,  said  Mr.  B.,  while  this  is  done, 
to  carry  into  the  market  an  equal  amount  of 
stock  in  which  that  money  may  be  invested 
again.  Do  gentlemen  apprehend  a  depression 
in  the  price  of  stock?  "Why?  Because,  say 
they,  there  will  be  too  large  an  amount  of  it 
for  the  money  which  is  prepared  to  be  in- 
vested in  it.  But  my  proposition,  to  its  whole 
extent,  goes  to  pay  off  so  much  of  the  public 
debt,  and  thereby  to  furnish  the  means  of  pnr- 
chasing — in  addition  to  which,  seven  miUions 
more  will  be  derived  next  year  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  sinking  fund.  The  conclusion,  from 
a  view  of  these  facts,  would  seem  to  me  to  be, 
that  it  is  next  to  impossible  that  a  depression 
can  be  produced  in  the  price  of  bank  stock  by 
an  operation  which,  while  it  exposes  that  stock 
to  sale,  supplies,  at  the  same  time,  the  means 
and  the  inducements  for  purchasing  it. 

Mr.  Baesbt  next  rose.  He  said,  when  it  is 
recollected  that  the  resolution  now  under  con- 
sideration affects  an  institution,  whose  capital 
of  thirty-five  millions  of  dollars  is  used  as 
a  circulating  medium  among  the  respective 
States,  and  between  these  United  States  and 
foreign  countries,  it  cannot  create  surprise  that 
a  universal  panic  should  pervade  our  commer-, 
cial  cities ;  for,  until  this  question  is  decided. 
United  States  bank  stock  is  valueless  as  a  means 
of  remittance,  more  especially  to  Great  Britain, 
where,  as  exchange  fluctuates,  large  portions 
of  it  are  frequently  transferred.  The  argu- 
ment, based  on  the  supposed  profit  to  be  real- 
ized from  this  sale,  will  be  found  to  resemble 
statues  of  marble  resting  on  pedestals  of  ice — 
the  moment  it  is  ascertained  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  dissolved  its  connection  with  this 
national  institution,  by  the  transfer  of  its  stock, 
it  is  perfectly  immaterial  what  amount  of  capi- 
tal may  be  set  afloat  by  the  extinction  of  the 
public  debt — that  confidence  which  we  shall 
have  withdrawn  from  it,  will  pervade  all 
money  lenders,  and,  before  a  sale  of  one  share 
can  be  effected,  the  market  price  will  fall  to 
par.  The  honorable  mover  of  this  resolution 
frankly  avows,  that  he  was  originally  opposed 


to  the  charter ;  and  that  he  still  continues 
hostile  to  its  renewal;  if  his  proposition  is 
adopted,  wiU  it  not  be  fairly  inferred,  that  the 
policy  which  dictated  the  sale  of  the  stock,  is 
to  be  maintained  by  a  refusal  to  renew  the 
charter,  and,  consequently,  the  value  which  the 
stock  in  the  market  derived  from  an  impression 
that  the  Government,  having  an  interest  in  its 
prosperity,  will  be  favorable  to  a  prolongation 
of  its  existence,  ceases  the  moment  that  sale  is 
decided  on.  It  is  asserted  that,  at  the  pres- 
ent selling  price  of  stocks,  money  really  pro- 
duces but  3J  per  cent,  per  annum ;  admit  this 
position,  and  then  United  States  bank  stock, 
producing  6  per  cent,  on  its  cost  of  $100,  ought 
not  to  be  sold  under  $180  per  share.  Mr.  B.'s 
impressions  were,  that  as  it  is  desirable  to  pay 
off,  forthwith,  the  loans  paying  6  per  cent, 
interest,  the  amount,  consequently,  can  readily 
be  obtained  at  44-  per  cent.  As  the  bank 
divides  six  per  cent.,  a  sale  of  its  stock  under 
$133^-  per  share,  would  be  so  much  lost  in  its 
real  value.  Mr.  B.  here  asked  if  the  exigencies 
of  the  nation  required  any  extraordinary  effort 
to  pay  off  the  national  debt,  the  amount  of 
which  was  nominally  6T  millions,  in  reality  but 
47?  For  this  identical  T  millions  of  bank 
stock,  which  we  hold  in  exchange  for  7  mil- 
lions 5  per  cents  issued  to  the  bank,  is  a  set  off 
against  that  portion  of  the  debt.  Arid  18  mil- 
lions 3  per  cents,  (which  under  no  circum- 
stances, was  it  probable  the  Government  would 
pay  off,  while  a  single  internal  improvement 
remained  unexecuted,  or  any  taxes  were  levied 
upon  the  people,)  there  remains  but  47  millions 
to  be  discharged,  which,  by  the  regular  opera- 
tion of  the  sinking  fund,  would  be  extinguish- 
ed in  less  than  seven  years ;  and,  it  is  not  de- 
sirable to  the  creditors  of  the  nation,  or  to  the 
nation  itself,  that  it  shovdd  be  paid  off  more 
rapidly. 

Mr.  MoDuiTiB,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means,  expressed  his  thanks  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  for  his  fairness,  in 
proposing  this  modification.  He  thought,  with 
the  gentleman  who  had  preceded  him,  that  it 
was  important  the  question  should  be  decided 
on  its  merits,  and  aU-important  that  it  should 
be  decided  as  soon  as  possible.  He  thought 
that,  in  a  fiscal  view  of  the  question,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia,  in  laying  down  his  prem- 
ises, had  overlooked  the  well-established  prin- 
ciple that,  even  in  individual  competition, 
where  a  market  is  more  than  supplied  with 
any  given  commodity,  the  price  of  that  com- 
modity always  falls  in  proportion  to  the  excess 
of  the  supply.  He  had  clearly  shown  that 
there  existed  a  surplus  capital  in  the  United 
States,  from  the  Government  having  paid  off 
sixteen  millions  of  the  pubUc  debt.  This  very 
surplus  of  money  in  market,  Mr.  MoD.  argued, 
entered  into  the  price  of  the  stock.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  there  was  a  scarcity  of  cash  in  the 
market,  the  stock  would  not  bring  its  par  value. 
As  to  the  fact  demonstrated  by  the  gentleman's 
calculations,  that  the  real  value  of  money  in 
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the  United  States  is  at  present  not  moro  tliau 
three  and  a  half  per  cent. ;  it  had  no  bearing 
at  all  on  the  present  question.  Whenever  the 
Government  comes  into  the  market,  all  the 
principles  resulting  from  the  relative  state  of 
demand  and  supply,  operate  yrith  ten  fold 
power.  The  Government  is  a  mammoth  seller 
or  a  mammoth  buyer.  When  the  Government 
comes  into  the  market  as  a  buyer,  it  raises  the 
price  of  stock  beyond  all  proportion,  as,  when 
it  comes  in  as  a  seller  it  depresses  it  beyond 
proportion.  It  was  upon  this  principle,  that 
though  money  be  actually  worth,  as  the  gen- 
tleman says,  only  three  and  a  half  per  cent., 
the  Government  when  it  passed  a  law  to  ex- 
change its  six  per  cent,  stock  for  a  stock  of  five 
per  cent.,  irredeemable  at  a  later  period,  could 
not  get  it ;  whilst,  if  the  Government  were  to 
go  into  market  and  borrow,  to-morrow,  the 
whole  sixteen  millions  it  has  paid  off,  the  stock 
it  would  issue,  would,  in  two  days'  time,  be  at 
eight  or  ten  per  cent,  advance. 

Mr.  MoD.  said  that  it  was,  therefore,  always 
to  be  regretted  that  Government  should  come 
into  market,  because  its  presence  there  invol- 
untarily produced  a  great  effect  npon  the  mar- 
ket in  every  way. 

Mr.  Mot),  then  made  some  statements  to 
show  that  reiined  arithmetical  calculations 
were  not  proper  data  in  all  cases  to  legislate 
npon.  He  presumed  that  it  would  be  admitted 
as  a  general  proposition,  that  the  stock  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  is  certainly  worth 
as  much  to  Government  as  it  is  to  individuals. 
To  the  latter,  its  value,  regulated  upon  prin- 
ciples which  cannot  err,  is  now  twenty-three 
per  cent,  above  par.  If  it  is  of  that  value  to 
individuals,  it  is,  npon  the  same  principle,  of 
the  same  value  to  Government.  Why  ?  The 
Government  receives  six  per  cent,  interest  upon 
the  stock  in  the  bank,  whilst  it  pays  only  iive 
per  cent,  on  the  same  amount  of  its  own  stock. 
The  difference,  therefore,  is  one  per  cent.,  or, 
on  the  whole  amount  of  its  interest  in  the  bank, 
seventy  thousand  dollars  per  annum  clear  profit, 
besides  its  interest  in  the  balance,  which  the 
bank  always  reserves  to  meet  contingencies. 
If,  then,  you  sell  your  stock  in  the  bank,  sup- 
posing you  can  sell  it  at  the  present  market 
price,  you  make '  according  to  the  gentleman's 
calculation,  a  present  gain  of  one  million  six 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  whilst  you  annihi- 
late a  capital,  which  will  produce  to  the  end  of 
time,  if  the  bank  continues  to  exist,  a  revenue 
of  seventy  thousand  dollars  a  year.  But,  so  far 
from  being  able  to  dispose  of  the  stock  at  the 
present  advanced  price  in  the  market,  Mr.  Mo- 
D.  believed,  that,  if  this  resolution  were  now  to 
pass,  the  stock  of  the  bank  would  be  at  once 
reduced  to  par,  in  the  market,  upon  mere  pe- 
cuniary calculations :  And  why  ?  Mr.  McD. 
here  entered  into  calculations  to  show  the  ef- 
fect, upon  the  value  of  the  stock,  from  any  in- 
timation of  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  restrict  its  existence  to  the  du- 
ration of  its  present  charter,  and  traced  its 


present  high  price  in  the  market  to  the  general 
confidence  that  the  charter  would  be  continued. 
The  effect  of  bringing  the  Government  shares 
into  market,  Mr.  MoD.  resumed,  would  be  to 
reduce  the  price  of  the  stock  to  par,  if  not  be- 
low par.  What,  then,  would  be  the  effect  of 
this  measure  ? 

We  sell  our  stock  at  par,  said  he :  do  we 
enable  ourselves,  by  doing  so,  to  pay  off,  as  the 
gentleman  suposes,  any  portion  of  the  national 
debt  ?  No :  for  the  seven  millions  we  should 
receive  for  our  bank  stock  would  only  go  to 
pay  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  the  seven 
millions  we  owe  for  that  stock.  The  only  op- 
eration which  would  really  and  effectually  ex- 
tinguish any  portion  of  the  debt  of  the  United 
States,  would  be  a  sale  at  the  profit  of  one  mil- 
lion six  hundred  thousand  dollars,  which  the 
gentleman  calculates  npon,  under  the  erroneous 
notion  that  so  large  a  portion  of  stock  would 
command  the  present  market  price.  But,  if 
we  sell  the  stock  at  its  par  value,  as  Mr.  MoD. 
had  assumed  that  we  should  do  if  we  sell  at  all, 
then,  instead  of  gaining  the  sum  calculated,  we 
should  actually  lose  the  identical  sum  of  on© 
million  six  hundred  thousand  dollars.  For  the 
gentleman  had  himself  shown  that  the  stock 
was  now  worth  twenty-three  per  cent,  above 
par :  and  if  it  were  so  disposed  of,  as  to  yield 
only  its  value  at  par,  the  difference  would  cer- 
tainly be  lost  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Deayton  then  rose,  and  expressed  great 
reluctance  to  trouble  the  House,  which  he 
should  not  have  done,  had  a  few  of  the  objec- 
tions to  the  proposed  measure,  which  he  con- 
sidered of  the  most  weight,  been  advanced  by 
either  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  preceded  him. 
He  agreed  that  the  question  was  one  of  gi-eat 
importance,  and  that  it  should  be  speedily  dis- 
posed of.  The  arguments  of  the  honorable  mover 
of  the  resolution  were  certainly  very  ingenious ; 
but  he  had  not  adverted  to  what  he  thought 
ought  to  be  the  primary  consideration  in  a  dis- 
cussion of  this  nature,  and  one  which  was  of 
much  greater  consequence  than  any  considera- 
tion merely  pecuniary. 

The  first  question  to  be  settled  was,  whether  or 
no  the  proposed  scheme  would  redound  to  the  pe- 
cuniary advantage  of  the  United  States  ?  That 
it  would  do  so,  constituted,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
only  argument  of  the  mover ;  and,  if  such  were 
the  case,  and  there  existed  no  countervailing 
objection,  the  measure  should  doubtless  be 
adopted.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  should 
appear  that  the  plan  was  attended  with  no  pe- 
cuniary advantage  whatever,  then,  the  honor- 
able member  himself  would  confess  that  it 
ought  to  be  rejected.  The  gentleman  had 
made  some  calculations  of  profit,  which  seemed 
to  him,  to  be  sure,  very  plain ;  but  it  would  be 
found,  on  examination,  that,  instead  of  profit 
the  reverse  would  ensue.  The  present  value 
of  money  is  four  per  cent.  The  Government 
can  obtain  whatever  amount  it  wants,  at  this 
rate  of  interest.  He  did  not  rely  upon  the  fact 
that  Government  could  get  money  at  a  cheaper 
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rate  than  others;  but  Canal  Companies  had 
actually  issued  stock  at  4i  per  centum,  and  the 
premium  on  that  stock  reduced  the  real  inter- 
est to  4  per  centum.  This,  then,  he  assumed  as 
the  interest  at  which  money  could  be  borrowed, 
where  the  security  was  good.  Now,  if  the 
Government  received,  at  this  period,  six  per 
cent,  on  its  stock  in  the  bank,  it  got  an  interest 
exceeding  the  common  rate  by  precisely  50  per 
cent.  Any  other  investment  of  its  funds  would 
bring  only  four  per  cent.  This  brings  six,  sg 
that  the  Government  gets  the  common  interest 
of  money  on  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  for 
every  hundred  dollars  it  has  invested  in  this 
stock.  By  selling,  the  Government  would  lose 
the  difference  between  twenty-three  dollars 
and  fifty  dollars  on  every  hundred,  supposing 
the  stock  to  remain  at  its  present  advance,  so 
that,  admitting  the  public  faith  not  to  be  at  all 
shaken  by  the  sale,  still  a  greater  benefit  would 
be  realized,  by  continuing  to  hold  it.  But 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  a  very  great  de- 
pression would  be  produced  by  the  sale  of  seven 
millions  of  this  stock.  The  honorable  member 
from  Virginia  says  that  price  depends,  in  all 
cases,  on  the  proportion  between  supply  and 
demand.  The  principle,  with  some  limitation, 
is,  no  doubt,  correct ;  but  that  is  not  the  ques- 
tion before  the  House.  The  question  for  us  to 
weigh,  said  Mr.  MoD.,  is,  whether  a  stock  which 
now  sells  at  one  hundi-ed  and  twenty-three  per 
cent,  in  consequence  of  the  confidence  that  the 
Government  will  continue  to  be  a  stockholder, 
would  remain  at  that  rate  when  it  was  known 
that  Government  would  not  so  continue.  If 
that  is  the  cause  of  the  present  high  price,  take 
away  the  cause,  and  the  stock  must  fall.  How 
low  it  would  fall,  could  not  exactly  be  known ; 
it  might  fall  to  par — even  below  it.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  would  be  to  deprive  the  Gov- 
ernment of  a  great  amount  of  money,  on  which 
it  now  realizes  twenty-three  per  cent.,  and  by 
which  it  might  pay  a  debt  of  eight  millions,  by 
an  advance  of  only  six  and  a  half  millions.  It 
was  perfectly  well  known,  that  when  once  pub- 
lic confidence  in  any  moneyed  institution  is 
shaken,  the  consequent  depression  is  not  gov- 
erned by  a  settled  mathematical  rule,  but  by 
the  feeling  and  fears  of  the  holders,  and  it  not 
unfrequently  happened,  that,  by  such  a  panic, 
the  stock  which  had  before  been  the  highest 
actually  became  the  lowest  in  market.  Mr. 
D.  said,  that  he  thought  he  had  satisfactorily 
shown,  that  Government  would  not  be  a  gain- 
er, but  very  probably  a  loser,  by  the  operation 
now  proposed.  But  it  ought  to  be  demonstra- 
bly certain,  that  some  gain  will  result,  before 
we  went  into  a  moneyed  operation  of  such 
magnitude  and  extent.  What  possible  combi- 
nation of  circumstances  could  have  a  stronger 
effect  in  depressing  the  price  of  any  public  se- 
curity, than  that  the  Government,  within  any 
known  or  ostensible  cause,  should  suddenly 
withdraw  all  its  interest  in  it.  It  was  a  strong- 
er case  than  had  ever  existed. 
Yet  the  mere  pecuniary  calculation  of  profit 


and  loss  did  not  constitute  the  strongest  objec- 
tion to  the  measure  proposed.  It  was  a  matter 
of  far  more  consequence  that  the  character  of 
a  nation  for  fidelity  to  its  contracts,  express  or 
implied,  should  be  sacredly  preserved,  than 
that  it  should  gain  any  pecuniary  amount  what- 
ever. He  should  not  apply  the  strict  rules  of 
ethics,  or  the  doctrines  of  a  common  law,  to  a 
case  like  this,  but  merely  the  rules  of  common 
sense  and  common  honesty.  When  the  charter 
was  given,  and  the  Government  agreed  to  take 
seven  millions  (which  was  one-fifth)  of  the 
stock,  to  receive  a  bonus  of  fifteen  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  to  require  an  annual  statement 
of  accounts,  to  obtain  very  valuable  facilities  in 
the  transmission  and  exchange  of  its  funds,  and 
have  all  the  duties  of  twenty-four  Commission- 
ers of  Loans  performed  gratis,  it  was  surely  by  no 
means  a  strained,  but  on  the  contrary,  a  neces- 
sary and  incontrovertible  conclusion,  that  the 
Government  was  never  to  place  that  institution 
in  a  worse  situation  than  when  its  charter  was 
granted.  It  was  under  this  impression,  founded 
on  the  mutual  advantages  derived  from  the  ar- 
rangement, both  to  the  bank,  and  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, that  the  stock  had  risen  to  its  present 
price.  If  now  the  Government  shall,  by  its  act, 
shake  the  public  confidence  in  this  institution, 
it  will  virtually  violate  its  pledged  faith,  for 
the  problematical  and  doubtful  purpose  of  gain- 
ing a  trifling  sum  of  money. 


Feidat,  December  21. 
United  States  Bank. 

Mr.  Baebouk's  resolution  for  instructing  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  to  report  a  bill 
authorizing  the  sale  of  the  seven  mUlions  of  the 
United  States  Bank  stock  held  by  the  United 
States,  was  taken  up. 

Mr.  GoEHAM  said,  the  question  now  before 
the  House  had  been  offered  and  discussed  by 
the  mover  mainly,  if  not  solely,  on  principles 
of  mere  finance.  It  had  been  argued  as  a  ques- 
tion of  money — of  national  profit  and  loss.  If 
this  were  all,  it  might  soon  be  settled.  But  if, 
as  it  appeared  not  improbable,  this  motion  was 
connected  with  deeper  and  ulterior  purposes 
and  views,  of  a  political  kind,  it  ought  to  be 
settled  still  sooner.  If  there  was  something 
more  behind ;  if  any  purpose  was  cherished  of 
making  the  present  pecuniary  proposition  a 
mere  introduction  to  a  system  of  measures  in 
relation  to  the  connection  of  Government  with 
the  National  Bank,  then  the  sooner  such  a  pur- 
pose and  system  were  met  the  better. 

The  gentleman  had,  it  was  true,  advocated 
the  sale  of  this  stock  solely  as  a  fiscal  operation ; 
but,  from  his  acquaintance  with  that  honorable 
gentleman's  character,  opinions,  and  previous 
political  course,  he  could  not  but  be  strongly 
inclined  to  think,  that  the  present  measure  had 
more  of  a  political,  than  a  financial  aspect,  and 
looked  toward  a  complete  separation  of  the 
Government  from  the  bank,  if  not  the  total 
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abolition  of  that  institution.  As,  however,  the 
question  had  been  put  on  mere  fiscal  grounds, 
he  would  ask  the  attention  of  the  House,  while 
he  offered  his  views  of  it  as  a  measure  of  pure 
finance. 

The  honorable  mover  of  the  resolution  found- 
ed his  argument  on  the  fact,  that  the  stock  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  stood  at  present  in 
the  market,  at  an  advance  of  23^^  per  cent.,  and 
he  proposed  to  go  into  the  market  with  the 
whole  amount  of  the  stock  held  by  the  Govern- 
ment, expecting. to  sell  it  at  that  price,  wherever 
the  requisite  capital  is  to  be  found. 

In  order  to  judge  the  probability  of  his  being 
able  to  do  this,  it  was  necessary  to  inquire,  in 
the  first  place,  what  were  the  elements  which 
entered  into  tliis  advanced  price  of  the  stock  ? 

The  gentleman  had  compared  the  stock  of 
the  United  States  Bank  with  that  of  the  stocks 
issued  by  Government  for  the  payment  of  the 
public  debt,  and  which  bore  the  respective  in- 
terests of  three,  four,  and  five  per  cent.,  and  in 
this  comparison  gone  on  the  assumption  that 
the  stock  of  the  Bank,  at  the  winding  up  of  its 
present  charter,  would  be  worth  its  par  value. 

Mr.  G.  granted  that,  during  the  continuance 
of  the  charter,  so  long  as  all  the  operations  of 
the  bank  proceeded  in  their  regular  course, 
this  basis  of  comparison  was  a  fair  one.  But 
if,  at  the  expiration  of  the  limit  of  the  present 
charter,  the  concerns  of  that  institution  must 
be  finally  concluded,  it  was  wholly  unfair  and 
fallacious.  Did  the  gentleman  really  believe, 
that,  at  the  end  of  the  eight  years,  (should  the 
charter  end,  and  not  be  renewed,)  the  holders 
of  its  stock  would  get  the  money  for  it  ?  This 
was,  indeed,  the  case  with  the  Government 
stocks;  as  soon  as  the  period  at  which  they 
were  redeemable  arrived,  the  holders  received 
in  cash,  at  the  Treasury,  the  full  par  value  of 
whatever  amount  they  might  hold.  But,  when 
the  vast  concerns  of  such  an  institution  as  the 
National  Bank  were  to  be  wound  up,  a  very 
different  state  of  things  occurred.  There 
would  be,  to  be  sure,  a  contingent  fund  for  the 
payment  of  a  stock ;  but  of  what  would  it  con- 
sist ?  Of  cash  1  Far  from  it : — of  debts,  chiefly 
bad,  of  property,  in  short,  of  all  sorts  of  shapes, 
and  which  would  require  a  board  of  trustees  to 
settle  it,  after  the  bank  had  ceased  its  legal  ex- 
istence. Long  before  such  a  bank  reached  the 
end  of  its  charter,  it  must  prepare  for  that  event : 
it  must  curtail,  and  gradually  terminate  entirely, 
all  its  discounts,  months  before  that  time :  and 
would  its  stock  feel  nothing  of  the  effects  of 
such  a  state  of  things.  When  the  old  bank  ex- 
pired, were  its  stockholders  instantly  paid?  So 
far  from  this,  it  was  ten  years  after  before  the 
final  dividend  was  declared.  And  would  any 
gentleman  tell  him  that  the  stock  of  such  an 
expiring  institution,  was  as  good  as  stock  on 
which  the  holder  was  sure  to  receive  the  par 
value  in  cash  the  moment  it  was  redeemable  ? 
True,  the  property,  of  every  kind,  held  by  a 
bank,  belonged  to  the  proprietors  of  the  stock ; 
doubtless  it  was  theirs  of  right;   but  it  was 


theirs,  in  fact,  only  when  it  could  be  collected : 
and  experience  proved  that,  at  the  winding  up, 
there  always  occurred  a  great  loss  upon  it,  if 
not  in  money,  at  least  in  time,  which,  to  most 
stockholders,  was  the  same  thing.  It  usually 
proved  a  mere  wreck  and  remnant.  And  so 
well  was  this  understood,  that,  when  it  was 
known  that  the  charter  of  the  old  United  States 
Bank  was  not  to  be  renewed,  its  stock,  which 
had  stood  as  high  as  140  per  centum,  fell  to  90 
per  centum  in  market.  As  to  the  condition  of 
the  present  bank;  Mr.  G.  said  it  was  impossible 
he  should  know  them :  but  one  thing  he  did 
know,  and  so  did  everybody  else,  that  great 
mismanagement  of  its  concerns  had  at  one  time 
taken  place,  and  great  losses  had  consequently 
been  sustained.  How  such  an  amount  of  loss 
had  been  covered  up,  so  as  to  admit  of  the 
present  dividends,  he  knew  not ;  but  for  one, 
he  was  inclined  to  believe  that  those  losses  had 
not,  to  this  day,  been  recovered  from,  and  that, 
on  examination,  it  would  be  found  there  was 
still  a  deficit  in  the  funds  of  the  Bank. 

From  what  he  had  stated,  he  thought  it  must 
appear  that  the  present  dividends  made  by  the 
Bank  did  not  constitute  the  only  element  of  the 
price  its  stock  at  present  held ;  but  that  there 
was  another,  and  a  very  important  element, 
that  entered  largely  into  it,  viz.,  the  expectation 
that  the  concerns  of  the  Bank  would  continue 
to  go  on,  and  that,  when  the  present  charter 
should  expire,  the  institution  would  still  be 
continued  under  a  new  one.  This  was  the  gen- 
eral expectation  of  all  who  held  its  stock,  of  all 
who  bought  it.  And  why  should  they  not, 
said  Mr.  G.,  expect  this  at  your  hands  ?  Have 
you  done  nothing  to  create  such  an  expecta- 
tion ?  To  answer  this  question,  let  us  look  for 
a  moment  at  the  past  history  of  this  institu- 
tion. You  have  done,  and  you  have  undone ; 
you  have  built  up,  and  you  have  pulled  down ; 
you  have  made  experiments  on  the  want  and 
on  the  possession  of  such  a  thing,  until  at 
length,  I  had  believed  it  was  a  point  conceded, 
an  opinion  in  which  sensible  men  of  all  parties 
were  agreed,  that  such  a  Bank  was  a  necessary 
machine  in  the  State — an  engine  which  entered 
as  an  elementary  part  into  the  operations  of  a 
well-ordered  Government.  I  know  that  doubts 
are  held,  and  have  been  loudly  expressed,  as 
to  the  constitutionality  of  a  National  Bank :  I 
hold  such  doubts  to  be  very  unfortunate,  and 
am  myself  free  from  the  least  share  of  them ; 
but  I  did  understand,  that  even  those  who  be- 
lieved no  provision  for  such  an  institution  to 
be  contained  in  the  constitution,  were  them- 
selves obliged,  by  the  pressure  of  experience 
and_  of  facts,  to  acknowledge,  that  it  was  an 
engine,  essentially  and  indispensably  necessary 
to  the  application  of  the  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  public  good. 

Mr.  Stewabt  rose  merely  to  present  one  or 
two  objections  to  this  measure,  which  had  not 
been  adverted  to  by  other  gentlemen.  The 
great  object  of  the  proposition,  as  avowed  by 
the  mover,  was,  to  hasten  the  extinguishment 
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of  the  national  debt,  by  selling  tie  Bank  stock, 
and  thus  increase  the  means  of  the  Treasury  to 
accomplish  it.  If  gentlemen  will  look  at  the 
effect  of  the  sinking  fund  of  ten  millions  of  dol- 
lars on  the  national  debt,  it  will  be  obvious  to 
every  one  that,  instead  of  increasing,  we  shall 
be  compelled  to  diminish  the  present  sinking 
fund,  and  arrest  the  rapid  progress  we  are  now 
making,  which  wiU  shortly  lead  to  great  finan- 
cial embarrassments. 

"What  is  the  situation  of  the  public  debt,  %9 
exhibited  by  the  Treasury  report  laid  upon  our 
tables  a  few  days  since  ?     And  what  will  be 
the  effect  of  this  proposition  upon  it  ? 
On  the  first  of  next  month,  the  whole  of 

the  national  debt  will  be       -        -      $67,413,000 
Deduct  the  3  per  cents        ...    13,296,000 


Leaves 


$47,117,000 


Which  could  not  be  redeemed  when  above 
65 — they  were  now  at  8T,  and  would  necessarily 
continue  to  rise  in  the  market  as  the  other 
stocks  were  absorbed,  and  the  capital  sent 
abroad  seeking  investment. 

By  selling  the  Bank  stock  at  its  present  value, 
$8,600,000,  and  applying  the  proceeds,  with 
the  annual  sinking  fund  of  ten  millions  of  dol- 
lars, to  the  national  debt,  it  wiU  be  found  that, 
at  the  end  of  the  year  1830,  there  will  remain 
less  than  $2,600,000  of  the  public  debt  redeem- 
able ;  consequently,  there  must  remain  idle  in 
the  Treasury,  of  tlie  sinking  fund, 

la  the  year  1831,     a  surplus  of     $7,400,000 

1832,  "    "     5,061,000 

1833,  "    "    11,896,600 

1834,  "    "    18,931,000 

1835,  "    "    23,561,000 

These  large  balances  of  the  sinking  fund  will 
annually  accumulate  in  the  Treasury,  there  being 
no  portion  of  either  principal  or  interest  of  the 
debt  to  which  they  can  possibly  be  applied. 
These  sums  must  then  remain  idle  and  useless 
in  the  Treasury,  unless,  indeed,  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Bakboub)  will  consent,  as 
I  am  quite  sure  he  will  not,  to  apply  them  to 
the  work  of  internal  improvement — to  the  con- 
struction of  roads  and  canals. 

The  gentleman  (Mr.  Baebotte)  suggests,  in 
an  undertone,  said  Mr.  S.,  the  reduction  of  the 
sinking  fund.  This  will  be  necessary  whether 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  be  adopted  or  not. 

Excluding  the  Bank  stock  and  the  three  per 
cents,  it  will  be  found  that,  by  the  operation 
of  the  present  sinking  fund,  there  would,  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1830,  be  only  $4,356,000  of 
the  national  debt  redeemable ;  consequently, 
there  would  be — 

la  the  year  1831,  a  surplus  of  $5,644,000 

1832,  "      3,304,000 

1833,  "      10,138,000 

1834,  "      17,173,000 

1835,  "      21,802,000 

"When  the  last  portion  of  the  debt  will  be  paid 
off,  and  this  vast  balance  of  the  sinking  fund 
will  be  left  on  hand. 


Such  will  be  the  result  of  the  operations  of 
the  existing  sinking  fund,  even  should  the  prop- 
osition be  rejected.  These  large  accumulations 
of  money  in  the  Treasury  must  occur — ^it  is  un- 
avoidable, unless  you  reduce  the  sinking  fund 
to  $7,000,000.  He  had  made  a  calculation  by 
which  it  appeared  that  the  whole  of  the  public 
debt  (the  bank  stock  and  three  per  cents  ex- 
cepted) would  be  completely  extinguished  in 
1835,  when  the  last  portion  of  the  debt  became 
redeemable,  by  a  sinking  fund  of  $7,000,000, 
and  leave  a  surplus  at  the  end  of  that  time  of 
$185,000 ;  in  1836  seven  millions  of  the  bank 
stock  could  be  paid  off  if  deemed  expedient. 

By  thus  reducing  the  sinking  fund  to  $7,000- 
000,  $3,000,000  would  be  annually  released 
from  the  public  debt,  which  could  be  applied 
to  a  system  of  internal  improvement,  producing 
the  most  happy  effect  upon  the  national  pros- 
perity. It  would  not  postpone  the  final  pay- 
ment of  the  debt,  but  only  throw  forward  the 
surplus  of  the  redeemable  debt  in  1828  and 
'29  upon  the  years  1831,  '38,  and  '84,  when 
very  small  portions  of  the  debt  would  be  re- 
deemable ;  and  thus  the  whole  of  the  sinking 
fund  would  be  kept  actively  and  profitably  em- 
ployed until  the  final  extinction  of  the  debt  in 
1835.  Hence,  Mr.  S.  contended,  whether  the 
proposition  be  adopted  or  not,  it  was  the  dic- 
tate of  a  sound  and  enlightened  policy  to  re- 
duce the  present  sinking  fund  from  $10,000,000 
to  $7,000,000. 

But  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Bae- 
boue)  suggests  to  me  the  reduction  of  the  du- 
ties. To  this  Mr.  S.  said  he  could  not  assent ; 
the  duties  were  imposed  for  purposes  of  protec- 
tion, and  not  for  revenue :  they  were  imposed 
to  protect  our  national  industry — to  protect 
domestic  manufactures  from  the  ruinous  effect 
of  foreign  competition.  He  could  not,  there- 
fore, consent  to  their  repeal.  He  would  collect 
the  revenue  for  one  important  object — ^the  pro- 
tection of  our  manufactures — and  send  it  back 
to  the  people  who  paid  it,  for  another  equally 
important  object,  the  improvement  of  their 
coimtry. 

Mr.  FoET  said  he  rose  with  a  view  to  advo- 
cate the  resolution,  but  in  doing  so,  he  felt 
great  diflSculty  and  great  embarrassment,  as  he 
must  follow  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia, who  had  given  to  the  subject  the  investi- 
gation of  a  master,  and  had  presented  his  view 
of  it  in  so  ingenious  and  eloquent  a  manner. 
He  thought  the  argument  of  that  gentleman  had 
not  yet  been  refuted  ;  he  had  rested  his  calcula- 
tions on  a  mathematical  basis,  but  they  had  not 
yet  been  met :  those  who  had  attempted  to  meet 
them  had  not  drawn  their  topics  of  argument 
from  the  deductions  of  arithmetic,  that  sure, 
unerring  guide,  which  never  deceives  those  who 
rely  upon  it,  nor  leads  to  a  false  conclusion. 
The  gentleman,  said  Mr.  F.,  has  given  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  whole  subject — ^he  has 
treated  it  with  the  skill  of  a  master,  and  who 
shall  venture  to  follow  him  ?  The  subject  was 
confessedly  one  of  great  obscurity :  it  has  puz- 
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zled  tlio  wise,  and  the  fool  need  not  be  ashamed 
to  confess  his  ignorance  of  it.  Yet  ho  thought 
it  might  bo  still  farther  simplified.  "What  was 
the  nature  of  this  institution?  when  was  it 
chartered?  and  for  what  purpose?  and  what 
was  the  condition  of  the  national  currency 
when  it  first  went  into  operation  ?  The  cur- 
rency was  in  a  broken  and  confused  situation 
— the  various  kinds  of  paper  were  made  paya- 
ble at  short  distances  of  time,  and  credit  was 
very  generally  impaired.  To  remedy  tliis  state 
of  things,  and  to  aid  the  Government  in  its 
financial  operations,  a  National  Bank  was  cre- 
ated, with  a  capital  of  thirty-five  millions  of 
dollars.  This  amount  was  thought  to  be  very 
large,  and  fears  were  entertained  that  so  much 
stock  would  never  find  purchasers  at  its  par 
value.  Those  who  felt  these  apprehensions 
reasoned  from  principles  which  had  been  now  so 
ably  laid  down  in  relation  to  the  propor- 
tion between  demand  and  supply.  To  aid  in 
the  disposal  of  this  stock,  the  Government  took 
it  to  the  amount  of  seven  millions,  and  received 
from  the  bank  a  ionua  of  $1,500,000.  (On  this 
subject  some  dispute  had  arisen,  but  it  had 
finally  been  decided  that  the  bank  had  a  right 
to  give  this  sum.)  What  was  the  result  of  the 
experiment?  Twenty-eight  millions  of  the 
stock  was  thrown  into  the  market  in  one  day. 
"Was  there  any  difficulty  in  finding  purchasers  ? 
Did  the  stock  sell  ?  It  was  a  time  of  great  pe- 
cuniary distress:  did  this  prevent  the  sale? 
The  whole  amount  was  bought  up  almost  as 
soon  as  it  was  offered  in  market.  "What  a  com- 
ment did  this  fact  furnish  on  the  present  fears 
of  gentlemen !  "When  it  is  proposed  to  sell,  we 
are  told  the  market  will  be  glutted,  and  down 
goes  the  stock.  Nay,  as  soon  as  the  proposal 
is  heard  of,  down  will  go  the  stock.  But  can 
you,  at  this  time,  glut  a  market  with  seven  mil- 
lions, which  so  long  ago,  took  twenty-eight 
millions  without  the  least  difficulty  ?  "Wo  are 
told_  that  the  value  of  stock  is  a  moral  consid- 
eration— that  its  value  depends  much  on  wheth- 
er the  charter  is  to  continue ;  and  that,  if  this 
is  not  likely  to  be  the  case,  it  will  be  of  the  less 
value,  because  there  is  a  difficulty  in  closing 
the  concerns  of  the  Bank.  But  if  the  holders 
of  stock  are  under  an  erroneous  impression  as 
to  the  probability  of  the  charter's  being  renew- 
ed,_  the  sooner  they  are  undeceived  the  better. 
Is  it  not  due  to  them  at  once  to  say,  that  Gov- 
ernment is  under  no  obligation  to  renew  it  ? 
Certainly.  "When  the  period  for  its  renewal 
comes,  those  who  shall  occupy  seats  in  this 
House  shall  judge  of  the  propriety  of  renewing ; 
not  from  any  obligation  they  are  supposed  to 
lie  under  to  renew  it,  but  from  considerations 
drawn  from  their  views  of  the  good  of  the  na- 
tion. The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has 
told  us,  that,  before  the  old  Bank  expired,  its 
stock  rose  to  140  per  cent,  by  the  mismanage- 
ment of  the  institution.  If  this  be  so,  what 
security  have  we,  that  the  bubble  will  not  again 
burst  ?  "What  certainty  have  we,  that  the  pres- 
ent advance  of  23i  per  cent,  is  not  also  the 


consequence  of  some  mismanagement?  "W^ho 
are  the  dealers  in  stock  ?  and  why  do  stocks 
rise  and  fall,  so  that  by  their  fluctuations, 
whole  fortunes  are  often  swept  away?  The 
reason  is  plain :  There  are  a  few  persons  who 
know  the  causes  of  changes  in  price,  while  the 
great  mass  of  the  holders  know  nothing  at  all 
of  the  matter,  and  are  left  to  the  mere  mercy 
of  events.  But,  if  the  Bank  is  really  so  situated 
that  the  nation  can  know  nothing  of  its  con- 
cerns, the  sooner  we  get  rid  of  it  the  better. 
The  nation  is  a  mere  stockholder  in  the  Bank, 
it  has,  as  such,  all  the  rights  of  any  other  stock- 
holder, and  may  sell  out  its  interest  whenever 
it  may  think  it  most  expedient  to  do  so.  Bnt, 
what  right  have  we  to  suppose  that  the  holders 
of  the  stock  do  not  themselves  know  its  true 
value  ?  The  selling  off  of  our  portion  of  the 
stock  can  have,  if  any,  but  a  very  trivial  effect. 
Our  selling  out  of  our  stock  cannot  justly  be 
interpreted  as  a  proof  that  the  Government 
have  withdrawn  their  protection  from  the 
Bank ;  there  is  no  gentleman  here  who  thinks 
of  touching  the  charter  during  the  period  it  has 
to  run — and  the  buyer  of  the  stock  knows  this. 
He  goes  into  the  market  with  his  wits  about 
him.  Do  gentlemen  suppose  that  the  buyer  of 
this  stock  is  in  ignorance  of  what  is  transacted 
here  ?  And  why  do  they  suppose  he  will  fear 
to  purchase  it ;  if,  while  7  millions  of  the  pub- 
lic stock  is  taken  out  of  it,  by  paying  so  much 
of  the  public  debt,  the  same  amount  is  thrown 
into  it  by  the  sale  of  our  bank  stock  ?  Surely, 
by  such  a  transaction,  the  market  will  virtually 
be  left  as  it  is  at  present.  I  am  wOling  to  al- 
low that  the  stockholders  purchased  with  the 
understanding  that  the  Government  would  con- 
tinue to  hold  its  stock  in  the  Bank.  It  cer- 
tainly was  not  to  be  anticipated  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  sell  out  during  the  present  year. 
But  the  question  of  its  value  is  a  matter  of 
very  simple  calculation.  According  to  the  se- 
curity of  payment,  and  the  rate  of  interest  paid, 
so  will  be  the  price  of  the  stock  in  market. 
Our  citizens  are  not  going  to  be  deceived.  "We 
have  thrown  enough  in  the  market  to  test  its 
value,  and  that  value  is  well  ascertained. 

Mr.  Hamilton  said  that,  after  the  discussion 
which  the  subject  had  received,  and  aU  that 
had  been  said,  and  so  well  said,  he  should  not 
have  been  disposed  to  protract,  in  any  degree, 
a  debate,  out  of  which  little  practical  usefulness 
was  likely  to  arise,  if  some  observations,  look- 
ing to  ulterior  consequences  of  no  small  mo- 
ment, had  not  fallen  from  some  of  the  gentle- 
men who  had  entered  into  the  discussion,  which 
he  thought  did  not  belong  either  to  the  crisis 
or  to  the  subject  itself.  He  should,  otherwise, 
have  contented  himself  with  a  sDent  vote  in 
the  negative,  however  highly  he  respected  the 
motives  of  the  mover  of  the.  proposition,  and 
have  rested  the  vindication  of  the  vote  he  was 
about  to  give  on  the  unanswerable  argument 
which  his  colleagues  and  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Goeham)  had  presented  ot 
this  subject. 
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But  gentlemen  had  not  stopped  where  this 
question  properly  ended;  the  course  which 
they  had  taken  in  their  argument,  had  seemed 
almost  to  imply,  that  the  decision  of  the  pres- 
ent question  had,  if  not  a  direct,  at  least  a  re- 
mote connection  with  a  larger  and  more  im- 
portant inquiry  in  relation  to  the  policy  of  a  re- 
newal of  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States.  Now,  for  one,  he  wished  this  kept  en- 
tirely out  of  view ;  and  he  protested,  in  limine, 
against  either  the  discussion  or  vote  of  tlje 
House  on  the  proposition  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  heing  considered  as  an  indication  of 
the  feelings,  much  less  a  commitment  of  the 
opinion  of  this  hody,  to  which  no  such  question 
even  indirectly  belongs,  and  which  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  country  requires  should  he  an 
open  question,  to  be  decided  by  those  who  are 
to  come  after  us,  with  a  knowledge  amplified 
and  corrected  by  the  experience  of  eight  years 
to  come.  He  was  aware  that  it  would  be 
a  large,  he  might  almost  say  a  momentous 
question,  perhaps  in  a  period  of  peace  the 
most  so  of  any  which  was  likely  to  agitate 
this  confederacy  for  the  next  quarter  of  a 
century.  He  was  aware  that  this  gigantic 
institution,  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
would  be  brought  to  a  strict  account ;  that  it 
would  be  inquired  how  it  had  discharged  the 
high  purposes  for  which  it  was  created ;  wheth- 
er it  had,  indeed,  given  us  a  uniform  cm-rency, 
copious  and  healthful ;  whether  it  had  equalized 
the  exchange  of  the  country,  and  had  applied, 
at  the  periods  it  was  most  wanted,  a  remedy 
to  one  of  the  severest  evils  that  can  befaU  a 
community  at  all  advanced  in  civilization  and 
the  arts — a  decreasing  circulating  medium. 
These  were  questions  he,  for  one,  was  willing 
to  leave  with  those  who  would  be  called  upon 
to  decide  them,  as  well  as  the  vast  and  com- 
plicated relations,  constitutional  and  political, 
which  belonged  to  the  whole  topic. 

It  was  true  that  his  colleague  (Mr.  MoDur- 
fie)  had  expressed  his  satisfaction  that  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  should  have  indicated 
his  belief  that  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  would  be  renewed.  He,  Mr.  H., 
would  not  say  that  such  a  sentiment  was  not 
founded  on  enlarged  consideration  of  national 
policy,  but  he  would  undertake  to  say  this, 
that,  without  public  sentiment  in  the  State 
from  which  they  both  came,  underwent  some 
change,  before  this  question  came  up  for  con- 
sideration if  he  and  his  colleague  entertained 
such  opinions  then,  he  rather  thought  their 
constituents  would  be  apt  to  depute  some  other 
agents  than  themselves,  to  represent  their  sen- 
timents on  this  subject,  however  highly  and 
justly  the  constituents  of  his  friend  and  col- 
league appreciated  his  (Mr.  MoD's)  public 
services.  The  truth  was  not  to  be  concealed, 
that  in  all  those  States  in  which  the  income  of 
the  Government  vastly  exceeds  its  local  expen- 
ditures, the  operation  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  is  felt  with  more  or  I'iss  severity 
andinconTenience ;  on  the  other  h-iud,  in  those 


States  where  the  Government  spends  locally 
a  greater  part  of  what  it  collects,  the  operation 
of  this  institution  is  not  only  comparatively 
innocent  but  beneficial.  South  Carolina  hap- 
pens, unfortunately,  to  he  in  the  former  pre- 
dicament, out  of  that  very  condition  of  things 
which  he  had  indicated,  and,  although  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  was  a  mere  instru- 
ment, it  was  very  natural  for  those  who  were 
writhing  under  the  exhaustion,  to  find  fault 
with  the  organ  of  suction  itself,  and  in  the 
agony  arising  from  taking  the  medicament  not 
to  be  entirely  satisfied  with  its  sanative  ia- 
fiuence. 

There  was  another  point  in  this  discussion 
against  which  he  would  enter  his  protest,  and 
that  was  the  influences  that  were  employed 
from  abroad,  for  begetting  an  extraordinary 
sensitiveness  in  this  House  that  any  allusion  to 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  the  con- 
nection of  the  Government  with  it,  was  a  most 
serious  derangement  of  the  financial  condition 
of  the  country.  Some  gentleman  seemed  to 
think  this  subject  was  only  to  be  touched  by 
the  practised  hand  of  a  fondholder;  that  a 
man  of  plain  sense  and  common  honesty  was 
not  to  approach  it;  and  above  aU,  it  was 
eminently  mischievous  for  the  Representatives 
of  the  people  to  entertain  such  a  discussion, 
or  inquire  into  our  interest  in  this  co-partner- 
ship, forsooth,  because  the  speculations  on 
'Change  might  be  suspended  for  a  day  or  two, 
and  some  over-grown  stockjobber  realize  two  or 
three  per  cent,  less  than  he  otherwise  would. 
He  knew  weU  that  a  plethoric  fundholder 
was  one  of  the  most  sensitive  mortals  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth ;  that  he  considered  the 
barometer  of  'Change  Alley,  of  almost  as  much 
value  as  the  scriptures ;  and  a  fall  in  the  price 
of  stock  nearly  as  severe  a  calamity  as  the- 
entire  loss  of  the  sacred  writings.  Oobbett  has 
humorously  told  us,  that  nobody  can  touch  a 
ruflBe  in  the  brocade  of  the  Old  Lady  in  Thread- 
needle  Street,  as  he  calls  the  Bank  of  England, 
without  giving  her  a  fit  of  hysterics  and  set- 
ing  the  whole  country  in  commotion.  "We 
seem  to  be  coming  to  the  same  state  of  things. 
But  this  is  not  aU :  mj  friend  from  Virginia 
cannot  introduce  a  matter  involving  a  mere 
financial  question  of  profit  and  loss,  without 
being  charged  with  a  party  plot  of  the  worst 
omens. 

Now,  sir,  although  this  gentleman  has  quite 
wit  enough  to  contrive,  and  quite  firmness 
enough  to  carry  into  efifect,  a  tolerable  conspi- 
racy on  all  proper  occasions,  he  has  too  much 
honesty  to  be  engaged  in  any  that  are  not  in 
harmony  with  the  purity  and  integrity  of  his 
whole  life;  and  quite  too  much  wisdom  to 
undertake  a  conspiracy,  without  previously 
providing  conspirators,  which  he  seems  to  have 
overlooked  in  this  matter ;  yet,  depend  upon 
it,  that  many  an  old  fundholder,  roasting  his 
feet  before  the  fire,  vrill  tremble  in  his  flannel 
for  his  pimn,  and  no  doubt  exclaim — there, 
jou  see  how  it  is  the  moment  these  Jackscai 
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men  have  got  possession  of  the  House ;  away 
goes  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  "sky- 
high,"  and  wo  shall  nest  see  the  "  military 
chieftain"  after  his  election,  making  his  way, 
sword  in  hand,  into  the  vaults  of  the  Bank, 
and  seizing  its  coffers  as  his  especial  portion  of 
the  booty  after  the  strife  and  victory.  Be 
quiet,  gentlemen.  Be  assured  we  do  not  mean 
to  run  our  heads  against  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States — and  this  our  vote  will  show. 

But,  sir,  to  be  serious,  I  am  far  from  thinking 
that  it  is  an  evil  to  those  who  permanently 
invest  in  the  stock  of  the  United  States  Bank, 
to  know  that  the  policy  of  that  Institution 
may  sometimes  be  discussed  here,  however  pre- 
judicial it  may  be  to  the  interest  of  those  who 
speculate  in  its  scrip. 

If  our  silence  at  any  time  when  we  ought 
to  speak  gives  an  artificial  appreciation  to  this 
stock,  it  is  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  and 
those  who  are  the  victims  of  their  own  igno- 
rance and  the  knavery  of  others,  who  suffer, 
and  who  will  be  sure  to  suffer,  if  any  false 
deductions  are  made  from  the  sentiments 
which  the  House  is  about  to  pronounce  on  the 
single  proposition  before  them. 

That  I  am  opposed  to  the  resolution  of  the 
gentleman,  I  need  scarcely  repeat,  and  for 
reasons  which  are  at  once  connected  with  con- 
siderations that  cari-y  with  them  somewhat  the 
force  of  a  moral  obligation ;  reasons  which 
were  stated  with  unanswerable  force  by  my 
colleague,  (Mr.  DKAYTOif,)  which  may  be  com- 
prehended in  a  single  sentence,  to  wit :  that  it 
entered  into  the  consideration  of  the  1,500,000 
dollars  which  the  Bank  paid  the  United  States 
as  bonus,  that  this  co-partnership  should  con- 
timle  during  the  duration  of  the  charter. 

I  say,  then,  let  this  institution  go  on  unem- 
barrassed by  either  our  fears  or  prejudices ;  let 
it  enjoy  all  those  advantages  for  which  it  was 
honestly  and  faithfully  paid  a  full  equivalent. 
And  whilst  we  are  provident  of  the  present, 
let  us  be  uncommitted  as  to  the  future. 

Mr.  "Weems  said  he  had  yesterday  opposed 
the  motion  for  adjournment  from  his  anxiety 
to  see  the  question  disposed  of,  and  had  not 
intended  to  say  a  word  in  the  debate ;  but 
since  it  had  been  discussed  to  day,  it  had  pre- 
sented itself  to  his  mind  in  a  double  aspect. 
One  of  these  views  had  been,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, anticipated,  by  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina,  who  had  just  taken  his  seat;  he 
would  therefore  curtail  what  he  had  intended 
to  say  on  that  head.  He  joined  heartily  in  the 
protest  against  any  pledge  being  derived  from 
the  decision  of  the  present  question,  as  to  what 
this  House  would  do  when  the  question  of 
renewal  of  the  Bank  charter  should  come 
before  it.  He  held  that  the  House  would  be 
under  no  obligation  derived  form  this  source, 
but  perfectly  free  and  unfettered  as  to  grant- 
ing or  refusing.  He  was  opposed  to  the  reso- 
lution ;  not,  however,  because  he  held  the  sale 
of  stock  to  be  any  violation  of  a  contract  with 
the  Bank.    The  contract  of  Government  with 


the  Bank  contained  two  specific  obligations; 
C»st,  that  the  Government  shall  supervise  the 
manner  in  which  its  affairs  are  conducted.  This 
stipulation  was  separate  and  independent;  it 
was  introduced  because  the  United  States  were 
to  make  all  its  deposits  in  this  Bank.  But  a 
second  stipulation  was,  that  the  Government 
should  have  a  share  in  the  direction,  as  it  con- 
tinued bound  to  superintend  also  the  liberties 
and  interests  of  the  American  people.  Should 
a  mammoth  institution  like  this  be  left  without 
any  special  guardianship  or  control,  it  might 
possibly  become  an  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  some  ambitious  aspirant  to  put  a  crown 
upon  his  head  and  ruin  the  freedom  and  happi- 
ness of  his  people.  The  next  stipulation  was, 
that  the  United  States  should  hold  one-fifth 
part  of  the  stock  of  the  Bank.  As  a  stock- 
holder, however,  she  has  clearly  a  right  to  sell 
out  whenever  she  shall  deem  it  expedient  for 
her  fixed  interest  to  do  so.  We  are  told  in  the 
volume  of  truth,  "  all  things  are  lawful  to  me, 
but  all  things  are  not  expedient."  The  sale 
was  lawful,  but  he  was  opposed  to  it  as  not 
being  expedient — and  of  this  he  did  not  despair 
to  convince  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  from 
the  arguments  he  had  himself  employed.  That 
gentleman  had  shown  that  the  price  of  the 
stock  depends  upon  the  abundance  of  the 
means  to  purchase  it,  and  the  difiiculty  of  other 
investment,  and  had  correctly  insisted  that  if 
while  United  State  stock  is  diminished  by 
redemption  of  the  Public  Debt,  the  means 
of  other  investments  are  supplied  by  throwing 
so  much  Bank  stock  into  market,  no  great 
difference  in  the  state  of  the  market  was  justly 
to  be  apprehended.  There  might  perhaps  be  a 
temporary  depression  in  the  price  of  this  stock, 
but  it  would  be  only  temporary  and  transient ; 
to  so  much  of  the  gentleman's  argument  he 
entirely  agreed.  Another  point  of  the  argu- 
ment was,  that,  in  proportion  as  the  Public 
Debt  was  paid  off,  the  opportunities  of  invest- 
ment enjoyed  by  the  public  creditors,  ought  to 
be  increased.  This  also  was  true  as  a  general 
position.  But  were  they  not  abundant,  and 
daily  increasing  ?  This  was  a  moment  of  vast 
speculation  in  undertakings  of  aU  sorts.  The 
stocks  in  market  were  almost  innumerable : 
Manufacturing  associations,  canal  companies, 
road  companies,  &c.,  &c.,  were  all  competitors 
for  the  loose  and  floating  capital  of  the  nation. 
This  was,  therefore,  a  most  unpropitious  moment 
at  which  to  offer  our  stock  for  sale.  The 
modes  of  investments  were  already  possessed — 
and,  according  to  the  gentleman's  own  doctrine, 
in  relation  to  demand  and  supply,  the  stock 
could  not  be  expected  now  to  hold  its  price. 
But  should  Government  wait  till  these  several 
stocks  were  in  a  good  degree  taken  up,  the 
United  States  Bank  Stock  might  be  offered 
with  much  better  prospects  of  a  profitable  sale. 
Instead  of  23  per  cent.,  it  might  then  bring 
50,  and  even  60  per  cent,  advance. 

"  The  Question  "  was  now  loudly  demanded 
from  all  sides  of  the  House. 
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Mr.  Baeboue  rose  to  make  some  concluding 
remarks : 

As  to  the  general  principles  which  had  been 
advanced  on  the  other  side,  he  would  not 
detain  the  House  save  by  a  single  remark ;  and 
that  was,  that  if  he  could  for  one  moment 
believe,  that,  by  introducing  the  present  meas- 
ure, he  was  in  the  remotest  manner  touching 
the  pledged  faith  of  the  nation,  the  resolution 
would  have  fallen  still-born  from  his  hand. 
That  faith  which  holds  together  the  moral  a« 
well  as  the  political  world,  he  would  never 
violate.  Complaints  had  also  been  made,  that, 
by  effecting  such  a  sale,  the  Government  would 
treat  the  Bank  unjustly.  This,  also,  was  what 
he  would  never  be  guilty  of;  but  was  this 
complaint  well  founded?  Gentlemen  spoke 
of  the  great  advantages  conferred  by  the  Bank 
on  the  Government,  and  speak  as  though  we 
were  under  obligations  of  gratitude  to  that 
institution.  Obligations  of  gratitude!  And 
are  we,  as  stockholders,  to  be  bound  on  this 
consideration?  The  benefits  have  at  least  been 
fully  reciprocated.  Nay,  the  deposites  alone 
of  the  immense  funds  of  the  nation  were  an 
abundant  compensation.  We  place  in  the 
hands  of  this  institution  an  annual  amount  of 
twenty  millions  of  dollars.  Now,  it  was  per- 
fectly well  known  to  all  persons  conversant  in 
banking  operations,  that  cash  in  the  vaults  of  a 
bank  forms  almost  as  efficient  a  fund  on  which 
to  proceed,  as  the  stock  itself.  It  is  true  this 
amount  is  liable  to  be  called  for  by  its  owners 
at  any  moment :  but  it  generally  happened 
that,  while  sums  were  drawn  out  by  some,  they 
were  deposited  by  others,  and  that  one  so 
nearly  balanced  the  other,  that  the  specie  in 
the  vaults  had  very  truly  been  said  to  change 
its  owners  much  more  frequently  than  its 
place.  The  Government,  too,  can  borrow 
money  at  five  and  four  and  a  half  per  centum, 
and  might  even  get  it  at  four  per  centum.  The 
Bank  had  secured  by  its  charter  the  important 
privilege  of  receiving  six  per  cent,  interest 
on  an  the  notes  discounted  by  it,  which 
privilege  was  secured  for  twenty  years.  And 
though  the  rate  of  stock  may  be  diminished  by 
the  mismanagement  of  the  institution,  that  is 
not  to  be  charged  to  the  Government,  and  does 
not  enter  into  the  consideration  of  gratitude. 
Besides,  this  Bank  is  a  kind  of  monopoly  of 
the  advantages  derived  from  Government :  for 
the  Government  is  bound  to  charter  no  other 
Bank  within  the  United  States,  unless  in  the 
district  of  Columbia.  Mr.  B.  concluded,  with 
declaring  that  though  he  would  never  be  the 
conscious  instrument  of  violating  in  any  manner 
the  faith  of  the  Government,  he  did  not  think 
that  the  Bank  could  make  any  just  complaint 
so  long  as  it  continues  to  get  more  than  an 
equivalent  for  aU  the  advantages  ever  derived 
from  its  institution. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  adoption 
of  the  resolution,  yeas  9 — nays  174. 

So  the  resolution  was  rejected. 


MoiTOAT,  December  24. 
Old  Sedition  Law. 

Mr.  Hamilton  submitted  the  following : 

Whereas  a  law  was  passed  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  approved  on  the  14th  July,  1798,  en- 
titled "  An  act  in  addition  to  an  act  for  the  punish- 
ment of  certain  crimes  against  the  United  States  ;" 
which  said  act  is  commoiy  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Sedition  law ; 

Be  it  resolved,  That  the  said  law  was  a  violation 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  by  "  abridg- 
ing the  freedom  of  the  press." 

£e  it  further  resolved,  That,  as  several  persons 
were  indicted,  convicted,  and  suffered  in  pecuniary 
penalties  under  this  law,  that  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means  be  directed  to  report  a  bill  which 
shall  make  full  provision  for  refunding  to  the  said 
persons  the  amount,  with  lawful  interest,  of  the  fines 
which  they  may  have  paid  to  the  respective  Mar- 
shals of  the  District  Courts  empowered  to  levy  and 
receive  the  same.  And  in  case  of  the  death  or  the 
absence  from  the  United  States,  of  any  of  the  said 
parties,  then  to  their  legal  representatives,  or  such 
person  or  persons  as  may  be  duly  authorized  to  re- 
ceive the  same. 

Mr.  Hamilton  said,  that  he  did  not  rise  for 
the  purpose  of  asking  the  House  to  consider, 
at  the  present  moment,  the  resolutions  which 
he  had  just  had  the  honor  of  submitting.  His 
object  was  rather  to  indicate  the  time  at  which 
he  should  ask  such  a  conside^tion :  for  he  was 
aware  that  the  resolutions  covered  too  much 
ground,  and  involved  too  many  delicate  con- 
siderations, both  of  principle  and  expediency, 
to  be  precipitately  discussed. 

He  hoped  that,  as  an  act  of  justice  which 
he  owed  to  himself,  he  might  be  permitted  to 
avow,  that,  in  moving  in  this  matter,  he  was 
influenced  by  no  desire  to  make  the  past  sub- 
servient to  any  purpose  of  contemporary  excite- 
ment. The  resolutions  were  introduced  because 
he  believed  that  the  parties  who  had  suffered 
in  pecuniary  penalties  under  the  Sedition  Law, 
were  just  as-  much  entitled  to  have  the  fines 
which  they  had  paid  refunded  to  them,  as  an 
ordinary  suitor  in  a  Court  of  Justice  was  to 
have  a  sum  of  money  refunded  to  him  which 
he  had  paid,  either  through  fraud  or  mistake, 
and,  in  his  humble  opinion,  the  only  effectual 
mode  of  offering  a  fit  atonement  for  the  viola- 
tion inflicted  on  the  constitution,  by  the  pass- 
age of  the  Sedition  Law,  was  to  make  full 
indemnity  to  those  who  had  suffered  by  its 
enforcement. 

The  question  was  one  purely  of  abstract 
justice  and  constitutional  law,  and,  as  such, 
he  desired  to  present  it.  He  challenged  the 
fuUest  discussion  and  freest  opposition,  and  had 
no  hesitation  in  declaring  that,  if,  in  the  light 
which  the  debate  was  calculated  to  elicit,  he 
should  be  convinced  that  he  was  sustaining,  on 
principle,  an  untenable  position,  he  would  be 
the  first  to  relieve  the  House  of  all  farther 
trouble  in  regard  to  the  resolutions,  by  moving 
to  withdraw  them.  But,  believing  precisely  the 
reverse,  all  he  asked  was  an  equal  frankness 
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on  all  sides  of  the  House,  that  the  qiK-stion  might 
be  met,  not  blinked  or  shunned,  and  finally, 
openly,  and  manfully,  set  at  rest  forever. 

He  would,  therefore,  for  the  present,  move 
that  the  resolutions  be  printed,  and  lie  on  the 
table,  and  it  was  so  ordered. 


TntiKSDAT,  December  27. 
Revolutionary  Land  Warrants. 

The  following  resolution,  submitted  by  Mr. 
MiNEK,  was  taken  up  and  read. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  War  be  directed 
to  lay  before  this  House  a  statement  of  the  number 
of  MiUtary  Land  Warrants  due  to  officers  and  sol- 
diera  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  which  remain  in  hia 
office  uncalled  for,  designating  the  number  of  war- 
rants and  quantity  of  land  due  to  the  line  of  each 
State,  respectively.  And  that  he  also  state  what 
number  of  such  warrants  have  issued  from  the  War 
Department  within  the  last  five  years." 

Mr.  CoNDioT  suggested  a  doubt  of  the  pru- 
dence of  such  a  measure  as  the  resolution  pro- 
posed. If  the  inftrmation  sought  for  was 
to  be  published,  the  interests  of  those  whom 
the  gentleman  wished  to  benefit  would  be 
exposed  to  injury,  and  a  scene  of  speculation 
take  place  such  as  every  one  would  deprecate. 

Mr.  Miner  observed,  that  the  names  of  per- 
sons entitled  to  If^litary  Bounty  Lands  were  not 
asked  for  by  the  resolution,  and  would  not, 
of  course,  be  given.  The  information  sought 
was,  the  number  of  warrants  due  to  each  Line 
on  the  Continental  Establishment,  and  the 
number  of  warrants  issued  during  the  last  five 
years.  At  the  last  session,  Mr.  M.  said,  he 
bad  taken  occasion  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  this  subject;  and  on  his  motion  a 
resolution  was  adopted,  authorizing  a  committee 
to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  extending 
the  time  for  soldiers  to  apply  for  their  war- 
rants. A  bill  was  reported,  and  a  law  passed 
for  that  purpose.  At  that  time  he  learned  and 
stated  the  extraordinary  fact,  that  there  were 
no  less  than  six  hundred  land  warrants  due  to 
the  Pennsylvania  line  alone.  The  presumption 
was  a  fair  one,  that  there  was  a  proportionate 
number  due  to  the  line  of  every  other  State, 
existing  at  the  Revolution ;  in  the  aggregate 
making  some  thousands  of  warrants,  embracing 
some  of  the  first  lands  in  Ohio.  In  this  point 
of  view,  it  would  be  seen  to  be  a  matter  of 
considerable  importance.  My  purpose,  said 
Mr.  M.,  in  asking  information  in  this  precise 
form,  was  to  attract  the  attention,  and  awaken 
the  interest  of  many  members,  to  the  subject. 
Each  gentleman,  from  the  old  thirteen  States, 
seeing  the  number  of  warrants  still  due  to  his 
own  State,  would,  of  course,  feel  a  more  lively 
interest  in  the  matter,  than  he  would  do  to 
learn,  merely,  the  aggregate  number  of  war- 
rants due  to  the  whole  army.  As  it  regarded 
Pennsylvania,  he  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the 
subject;  six  hundred  military  land  warrants, 
distributed  among  her   old  soldiers,  or  their 


representatives,  would  carry  comfort  to  many 
a  cottage.  It  was  their  due.  It  was  the 
price  of  their  toil  and  blood,  and  ought  not, 
in  his  opinion,  to  be  withheld  from  them 
longer.  No  private  individual  would  feel 
justified,  if  he  had  title  papers,  or  property  of 
another  in  his  possession,  of  which  that  other 
person  was  ignorant,  in  remaining  silent,  and 
keeping  possession,  because  the  owner  did  not 
ask  for  that  which,  though  his  own,  he  was 
ignorant  of.  No,  sir,  an  honest  man  would  take 
pains  to  inform  the  rightful  owner — to  bring 
home  to  him  a  knowledge  ot  his  rights.  Mr.  M. 
thought  it  our  duty  to  do  so.  It  could  be 
rationally  accounted  for,  that  such  a  large  num- 
ber of  land  warrants  remained  due,  only  on 
the  supposition  that  the  persons  owning  them, 
were  ignorant  of  their  just  claims :  near  half 
a  century  had  passed  away ;  the  soldiers  living 
were  old  and  poor ;  it  was  time  knowledge,  and 
thereby  justice,  should  be  brought  home  to 
them.  That  it  was  ignorance  of  their  rights 
prevented  application  for  their  warrants,  was 
partially  proved  by  a  fact  which  had  been 
stated  to  him.  A  gentleman  in  Maryland, 
highly  respectable  and  intelligent,  did  not 
obtain  a  warrant  due  him,  ever  since  the 
Pvevolution,  until  within  three  or  four  years 
accident  having  brought  him  to  a  knowledge 
of  his  right.  If  intelligent  men  were  ignorant, 
the  poor  and  unlettered  soldier  might  be  pre- 
sumed also  to  be  uninformed  of  his  just  claims. 
Should  this  resolution  pass,  said  Mr.  M.,  and 
the  information  sought  be  obtained,  it  was  my 
intention  to  propose  another  measure,  that  is,  to 
give  information  in  every  State  of  the  names 
of  persons  entitled  to  land  warrants.  But  here- 
tofore the  War  Department  had,  and  very 
wisely,  kept  such  information  to  itself,  lest 
speculators  should  purchase  up  the  soldiers' 
rights  for  a  mere  trifle,  and  obtain  all  the 
benefits  themselves.  If  information  should  be 
publicly  given,  this  must  be  effectually  guarded 
against.  To  provide  such  safeguard,  at  the 
same  time  that  information,  without  which  the 
soldiers  could  never  obtain  their  rights,  was  a 
part  of  his  plan.  He  would  provide  by  law 
that  no  transfer  should  be  valid  for  five  years, 
nor  then,  unless  approved  by  the  Governor  of 
the  State  where  made,  as  the  guardian  of  the 
soldiers'  rights.  With  such  provision,  he 
thought  the  name  of  every  person  entitled  to  a 
warrant  might  safely  be  made  public.  But 
this  matter  for  future  consideration.  No  such 
publication  was  now  contemplated — no  such 
information  was  now  asked  for.  The  informa- 
tion sought  by  the  resolution  could  neither 
benefit  the  spectilator,  nor  injure  the  soldier. 
It  would  be  general,  and  of  a  character  he 
thought  useful  and  proper. 

Mr.  MoOoY  opposed  the  resolution,  as  likely 
to  be  productive  of  more  hai'm  than  good. 
Should  the  Secretary  of  War  publish  the  names 
of  these  warrantees,  it  would  lead  to  something 
worse  than  speeulation ;  it  would  produce  fraud 
and  forgery.    He  could  not  see  the  use  of  call- 
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ing  for  such  a  list.  It  may  be  inspected  by 
any  member  at  pleasure,  on  the  books  of  the 
Department.  Let  gentlemen  examine  it  there, 
and  if  they  found  the  names  of  any  of  their 
O'vm  constituents,  they  would  convey  the  in- 
formation to  them  in  a  private  manner,  and 
thus  avoid  the  dangers  which  would  necessa- 
rily attend  a  publication,  of  the  names  to  all 
the  world. 

Mr.  Weight,  of  Ohio,  presuming  the  gentle- 
man who  moved  the  resolution  was  not  awaref 
that  a  similar  call  had  been  made  a  few  sessions 
ago,  called  his  attention  to  that  fact ;  and,  re- 
ferring him  to  the  documents  then  received 
from  the  Department,  moved  that  the  resolu- 
tion lie  on  the  table,  at  least  till  the  gentleman 
could  have  an  opportunity  of  examining  them. 

The  motion  prevailed. 


Thubsdat,  January  8,  1828. 

Mr.  Bell  moved  the  following : 

Besolved,  That  the  Committee  of  Military  Affairs 
be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
establishing  an  armory  on  some  point  on  Harpeth 
Kiver,  in  the  State  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  said,  as  the  resolu- 
tion was  intended  only  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  to  the 
subject  embraced  in  it,  he  did  not  present  him- 
self before  the  House  for  the  purpose  of  making 
any  general  remarks  upon  the  expediency  of 
establishing  an  armory  upon  the  "Western 
waters,  nor  with  any  view,  in  detail,  of  the 
grounds  upon  which  he  would  urge  the  situa- 
tion of  that  particular  district  of  the  West,  for 
such  an  establishment  designated  in  the  reso- 
lution. But,  said  he,  as  in  offering  it,  I  do  not 
intend  to  pay  a  mere  compliment  of  the  season 
to  the  interests  of  that  section  of  the  country 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  I  beg 
leave  now  to  state,  that,  if  the  subject  shall  be 
thought  of  sufficient  consequence  to  engage  the 
serious  attention  of  the  committee,  (and,  in  my 
judgment,  it  deserves  a  place  in  their  delibera- 
tions,) I  expect  to  be  able  to  show,  that  the 
country  upon  the  lower  branches  of  the  Cum- 
berland, and  upon  the  south  side  of  it,  com- 
bines all  the  advantages  desirable  in  a  site  for 
an  extensive  manufactory  of  arms,  common 
to  those  places,  which  have  hitherto  been 
brought  to  the  notice  of  this  House,  under 
more  favorable  auspices.  I  expect  also  to 
show,  that  this  part  of  the  country  possesses 
other  advantages  which  are  peculiar  and  ex- 
clusive; and  I  will,  in  due  time,  take  the 
trouble  upon  myself  of  embodying  the  infor- 
mation necessary  to  this  effect. 

That  I  may  not  be  thought  too  sanguine  in 
my  estimate  of  the  condition,  both  national 
and  adventitious,  of  the  section  of  country  al- 
luded to,  permit  me  to  state  one  fact,  which, 
I  am  sure,  our  Atlantic  brethren  will  not  be 
unconcerned  to  hear.  Within  the  last  four  or 
five  years,  the  manufacture  of  bar  iron  in  Mid- 


dle Tennessee,  has  increased  in  such  a  degree, 
that  the  produce  of  the  works  upon  the  Juni- 
ata, which  formerly  found  an  extensive  and 
profitable  market  in  that  country,  is  now  rare- 
ly to  be  met  with  in  our  shops,  and  the  Swedes 
iron,  which,  though  the  product  of  the  indus- 
try of  another  hemisphere,  and  bnrthened,  as 
it  is,  with  duties,  has  been  afforded  in  our 
market  lower  than  the  Juniata,  is  also  fast  dis- 
appearing. In  truth,  however  ill-adapted  the 
population  of  that  State  may  be  to  other  manu- 
factures, that  of  iron  must  flourish,  both  by 
reason  of  the  superior  quality  of  ore  which 
abounds  there,  and  the  diminished,  and  still 
diminishing  value  of  that  kind  of  labor  which 
is  almost  exclusively  employed  in  reducing  it. 
In  the  same  tract  of  country,  water  power  sus- 
ceptible of  application  to  all  kinds  of  machinery, 
exists  to  every  necessary,  and  even  desirable 
extent.  Fossil  coal,  too,  is  found  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Cumberland,  and,  as  the  means 
of  transportation  by  water,  to  every  point  upon 
the  Mississippi  and  its  branches,  at  this  time 
accessible  from  other  quarters,  are  not  restrict- 
ed from  this  point,  I  am  persuaded  it  will  be 
found,  upon  inquiry,  that  no  greater  mistake 
could  be  committed,  than  to  suppose,  either 
that  the  principal  materials  consumed  in  an 
armory,  or  that  all  the  essential  articles  of 
subsistence  could  not  be  afforded  upon  as  low 
terms  there,  as  at  any  other  place  in  the  West- 
ern country.  There  are  other  considerations 
connected  with  this  subject,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  should  give  this  point  on  the  Western 
waters  a  decided  preference  over  those  which 
seem  to  have  been  mope  attended  to  ;  but  these 
I  will  not  now  urge,  nor  even  mention.  Such 
a  course,  I  apprehend,  would  be  likely  to  pro- 
voke an  immediate  discussion,  which  would 
be  premature,  and  might  be  useless.  The  sug- 
gestions already  thrown  out,  are  designed  not 
so  much  to  make  any  impression  upon  the 
House,  as  to  elicit  a  full  inquiry  on  the  part  of 
the  committee,  and  the  character  of  the  gentle- 
men placed  upon  that  committee,  gives  me  the 
assurance  that  the  proposition  contained  in  the 
resolution  will  receive  a  candid  and  impartial 
examination. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


Feidat,  January  4. 

Hemoval  of  Indians. 

Mr.  Haile  said,  that  he  had  some  days  since 
laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  a  resolution  in 
reference  to  the  removal  of  the  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  Indians,  which  he  desired  now  to 
call  up  for  consideration. 
The  resolution  was  read  as  follows : 
"Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 
be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
making  an  appropriation  to  enable  the  Ghoctawa 
and  Chickasaws  to  explore  the  country  beyond  the 
river  Mississippi,  and  to  provide  the  means  for  the 
support  of  such  Indians  who  are  disposed  to  emi- 
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grate,  and  are  willing  to  embrace  the  benevolent 
objects  designed  by  the  Government. 

To  this  resolution  Mr.  Smith,  of  Indiana, 
offered  an  auiendnient,  when  it  was  before  the 
House  on  the  11th  December,  to  include  the 
"  Pattawattaraie  and  Miami  Indians,"  and  the 
question  recurred  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  McLean,  of  Ohio,  (Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs,)  stated  that  the  com- 
mittee had  the  subject  of  that  resolution  now 
before  tliem,  and  were  preparing  a  report  upon 
it,  which  they  intended  shortly  to  present  to 
the  House. 

Mr.  Haile  observed,  that  his  resolution  had, 
he  believed,  been  offered  previously  to  any 
other,  on  the  general  subject  of  the  removal  of 
Indians,  and  he  had  been  told  by  those  gentle- 
men who  had  offered  amendments  to  it,  that 
they  would  consent  to  withdraw  those  amend- 
ments, in  order  that  his  might  be  considered 
separately.  The  honorable  Chairman  of  the 
Indian  Committee  was  not,  he  apprehended, 
fully  acquainted  with  the  situation  of  the  two 
tribes  to  which  his  resolution  referred.  In 
1820,  there  had  been  guaranteed  to  the  Chicka- 
saws  and  Choctaws,  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  a  large  tract  of  land  west  of  the 
Mississippi ;  but,  since  that  treaty,  no  steps 
had  been  taken  to  carry  this  pledge  into  effect. 
On  the  contrary,  3,000  whites  had  encroached 
upon  their  territory,  and  were  driving  them 
back,  at  the  same  time  that  every  inducement 
had  been  held  out  to  them  by  the  Government, 
to  obtain  their  consent  to  emigration.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  tribes  referred  to,  had 
peculiar  claims  on  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Indian  Affairs,  and  he  wished  that 
committee  to  report  to  the  House,  whether,  in 
their  judgment,  the  tract  guaranteed  by  the 
treaty,  was  to  be  given,  as  it  had  been  promised, 
or  some  other  tract  in  lieu  of  it. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Indiana,  having  no  objection 
to  the  object  of  the  resolution,  and  not  being 
desirous  of  throwing  any  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  its  adoption,  withdrew  the  amendment  to  it 
which  he  had  before  offered. 

Mr.  Flotd,  of  Va.,  believed  this  was  the 
first  time  an  appropriation  had  been  asked 
from  this  House  to  enable  Indians  to  go  into 
the  wilderness  to  explore  it.  He  had  thought 
that  the  object  of  the  system  adopted  by  the 
General  Government,  with  respect  to  the  In- 
dians, was  to  civilize  those  people,  and  to  get 
them  out  of  the  wilderness.  As  the  reverse, 
however,  seemed  intended  by  this  resolution, 
he  was  opposed  to  its  adoption. 

Mr.  Haile  said,  that  Government  had  made 
a  treaty  by  which  they  were  bound.  If  solemn 
treaties  were  to  be  considered  as  of  any  avail, 
and  the  Government  meant  to  act  in  good 
faith,  these  Indians  ought  to  receive  what  had 
been  promised  them.  It  was  with  a  view  to  this 
end,  that  he  had  offered  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 


Coast  Transportation  of  Slcmea. 

Mr.  MiTOHELL,  of  South  Carolina,  offered  the 
following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means 
do  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  repealing  so  much 
of  the  16th  section  of  an  act  to  prohibit  the  im- 
portation of  slaves  into  any  port,  or  place,  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  etc.,  as  requires 
that  the  owner  or  captain  intending  to  transport  a 
slave,  coastwise,  from  one  port  to  another,  in  the 
same  State,  shall  previously  deliver  to  the  Collector 
a  manifest,  specifying  the  name,  age,  etc.,  of  said 
slave,  and  swearing  that  the  said  slave  had  not  been 
imported  since  the  year  1808,  and  that  he  was  held 
to  service  by  the  laws  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Mitchell  said  that,  without  some  ex- 
planation of  the  facts  referred  to,  the  resolution 
must  be,  in  a  great  measure,  unintelligible.  In 
1807,  Congress,  in  pursuance  of  a  clause  in  the 
constitution  on  that  subject,  passed  an  act  sup- 
pressing the  slave  trade.  The  10th  section  of 
that  act  required  that,  when  a  slave  arrives  in 
any  part  of  the  United  States,  in  a  vessel  of 
more  than  40  tons  burthen,  the  captain  and 
owner  must  unite  in  an  oath  that  the  slave  had 
not  been  imported  since  the  1st  January,  1808. 
This  ceremony  was  accompanied  with  fees  to 
the  collector  of  $1  50,  and  if  the  parties  failed 
to  comply  with  this  requirement  of  the  act, 
the  vessel  was  to  be  confiscated,  and  the  cap- 
tain to  pay  a  fine  of  $1,000.  At  the  time  this 
act  passed,  these  requirements  were  wise  and 
proper ;  because,  at  that  time,  our  whole  coast 
swarmed  with  vessels  engaged  in  the  slave 
trade ;  but  the  object  of  this  and  other  acts 
had  been  fully  accomplished,  and  that  trade 
might  now  be  pronounced,  so  far  as  we  were 
concerned,  to  be  completely  suppressed.  The 
last  accounts  received  from  our  station  in 
Africa,  declared  that  the  English  and  Ameri- 
can branches  of  the  trade  had  ceased.  All 
those  formerly  engaged  in  it,  had,  by  the  sever- 
ity of  our  laws,  been  expelled  from  the  conn- 
try,  and  no  such  trade  was  now  carried  on  in 
any  part  of  our  coast.  The  act  to  which  he 
referred,  therefore,  while  it  imposed  a  very 
severe  tax  on  the  people  of  the  South,  was, 
under  the  present  state  of  things,  productive  of 
no  benefit  whatever.  Its  operation  was  har- 
assing and  oppressive.  If  a  gentleman  wished 
to  go  with  his  servant  from  Charleston  to 
Beaufort,  the  captain  is  under  the  necessity  of 
giving,  in  his  manifest,  an  account  of  that 
slave.  His  oath,  and  that  of  the  owner,  must 
be  submitted  to  the  collector,  though  that  offi- 
cer should  know  ever  so  well  the  fact  to  be 
substantiated;  and,  if  a  gentleman  sends  his 
slave  up  and  down,  fifty  times  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  the  same  ceremony  must  be  gone 
through.  This  is  trouble  and  expense,  with- 
out any  useful  end. 

Mr  M.  said,  that,  though  he  was  himself  a 
slaveholder,  he  was  as  warmly  and  sincerely- 
opposed  to  the  slave  trade  as  any  gentleman 
from  the  Northern  States  possibly  could  be, 
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and  could  he  be  convinced  that  such  a  provision 
as  this  was  necessary  to  the  putting  down  of 
that  traffic,  he  would  be  the  last  man  to  oppose 
it ;  but  he  was  convinced  that  it  was  wholly 
unnecessary,  and  as  it  interposed  a  vexatious 
embarrassment  in  the  intercourse  between  the 
Southern  States,  he  was  desirous  of  seeing  it 
repealed ;  but  wished  to  obtain  the  opinion  of 
the  Committee  of  "Ways  and  Means  on  that 
subject. 

Mr.  Meeobe  said,  that,  without  intending  to 
express  any  opinion  upon  the  subject  of  the 
inquiry  which  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina was  desirous  to  institute,  he  could  not  re- 
frain from  correcting  the  erroneous  impression 
which  he  seemed  to  have  formed,  that  the 
slave  trade  was  abolished.  On  the  contrary, 
he  believed  that  it  was  now  carried  on  to  as 
great  an  extent  as  at  any  former  period  of  its 
history ;  and  to  some  extent,  though  precisely 
to  what,  by  American  capital,  he  would  not 
undertake  to  determine. 

The  resolution  was  then  adopted. 

Comal  in  the  Territory  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  "Wnfo  offered  the  following : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Beads  and  Ca- 
nals be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency 
of  appropriating  a  sum  of  money  for  examining  and 
determining  upon  a  suitable  route  for  a  canal  across 
the  peninsula  of  Michigan,  to  connect  the  waters  of 
Lake  Michigan  ivith  those  of  Lake  Erie. 

Resolved,  also.  That  the  same  committee  be  in- 
structed to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  appro- 
priating, for  the  purpose  of  making  said  canal, 
tracts  of  land  on  each  side  of  said  route,  equal  in 
quantity  to  those  heretofore  granted  for  construct- 
ing the  Illinois  and  Indiana  Canals. 

Mr.  Wing  said  that,  as  the  importance  of  the 
resolutions  might  not  at  once  be  apparent  to 
the  House,  he  would  ask  the  indulgence  of  a 
moment,  whilst  he  briefly  stated  a  few  of  the 
reasons  which  have  indicated  the  propriety  of 
the  present  inquiry.  The  diflSculties  and  dan- 
gers which  attend  the  passage  of  our  north- 
western lakes ;  the  exposures  to  which  the  lives, 
the  health,  and  the  property  of  individuals,  as 
well  as  the  property  of  the  Government,  are 
subjected ;  the  frequent  losses  which  are  sus- 
tained, both  by  the  public  and  by  individuals, 
in  encountering  a  navigation  of  nearly  eight 
hundred  miles  in  extent,  from  the  head  of  Lake 
Erie  to  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan,  which  is 
difficult,  if  not  dangerous,  even  in  the  most 
favorable  seasons  of  the  year ;  indeed,  the  utter 
impracticability  of  navigating  some  of  our 
most  northerly  lakes  and  straits,  during  the 
winter  months,  Mr.  W.  said,  all  conspired  to 
render  it  an  object  of  no  inconsiderable  mo- 
ment, not  only  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  coun- 
try, but  to  the  Government  itself,  to  effect  as 
speedily  as  possible,  a  safe  channel  of  com- 
munication across  the  peninsula  of  that  terri- 
tory. 

This  object  once  accomplished,  together  with 
that  of  the  Illinois  Canal,  for  the  construction 
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of  which  the  Government  has  already  made  a 
large,  if  not  an  ample  provision,  you  not  only 
avoid  the  necessity,  in  time  of  war,  as  well  as 
peace,  of  transporting  every  description  of 
property,  destined  for  the  supply  of  your 
northwestern  and  western  ports,  through  a 
long  chain  of  narrow  straits,  which  bring  you 
within  musket  shot  of  the  British  shore ;  as 
well  as  the  dangers  of  a  boisterous  lake  navi- 
gation, to  which  I  have  just  adverted ;  but  you 
have  at  once  a  safe  and  easy  inland  communi- 
cation, upon  nearly  the  whole  line  of  your 
northern  and  northwestern  frontier,  extending 
from  New  York  to  the  Mississippi. 

I  present  this  subject,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  more 
confidently,  because  it  is  not  trammelled  by 
those  constitutional  objections  which  have  been 
heretofore  urged  against  similar  propositions 
from  the  States.  The  whole  route  of  this  con- 
templated canal  is  within  the  limits  of  a  terri- 
tory, over  which  the  United  States  exercise 
the  exclusive  sovereignty ;  and  within  which 
the  United  States  are  the  principal  owners  of 
the  soil.  To  such  as  may  not  have  adverted 
to  the  subject,  who  are  not  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  the  geography  of  that  country,  and  the 
facilities  with  which  the  object  may  be  accom- 
plished, the  item  of  expense  might,  at  first, 
seem  to  be  an  objection.  Careful  examinations, 
however,  have  been  made  by  a  number  of  our 
most  scientific  and  intelligent  citizens,  who 
hesitate  not  to  say,  that  a  canal  may  be  con- 
structed across  that  peninsula,  at  less  expense 
than  any  one  of  similar  extent  which  has  ever 
been  attempted  in  the  Union. 

If,  therefore,  to  facilitate  the  intercourse 
between  the  different  sections  of  the  United 
States ;  if  to  render  the  transportation  of  prop- 
erty both  cheap  and  safe ;  if  to  enhance  the 
value  of  the  public  domain,  by  improving  it, 
and  thereby  inviting  it  to  a  healthful  and  en- 
terprising population ;  if  to  give  stability  to 
your  frontier  settlements  in  that  quarter,  and 
add  strength  to  an  extended  and  defenceless 
frontier,  be  legitimate  objects  for  Congressional 
legislation,  and  worthy  the  consideration  of  the 
Government — then,  sir,  I  may  indulge  the 
hope  that  the  resolutions  which  I  have  had  the 
honor  of  submitting,  wiU  be  favorably  received 
by  the  House,  and  vriU  obtain  a  direction  to 
that  committee  from  whose  investigations,  not 
only  the  citizens  of  the  territory,  whom  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent,  who  feel  a  deep  interest 
in  the  subject,  but  the  Government  itself,  may 
anticipate  beneficial  results. 

The  resolutions  were  then  agreed  to. 

Case  of  Marigny  D^ Auterite. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  was  spent  in  de- 
bate upon  a  biU  for  the  relief  of  Marigny 
D'Auterive.  This  was  a  private  bUl,  providing 
for  remunerating  the  claimant  for  the  lost  time 
of  a  slave  impressed  into  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  at  New  Orleans,  and  who  was 
wounded,  and  also  for  hospital  charges. 

Mr.  Livingston  said,  that  the  Committee  of 
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Claims  assume  it  as  a  principle,  that  the  United 
States  Government  is  not  bound,  in  any  case, 
to  pay  for  slaves  injured  or  lost ;  because  they 
are  not  considered  as  property.  A  principle 
like  this,  (said  Mr.  L.,)  is  one  of  the  most  seri- 
ous importance,  not  only  to  my  constituents, 
but  to  all  those  who  are  interested  in  this 
species  of  property,  throughout  a  large  and 
very  important  portion  of  these  United  States. 
Slaves  not  property  I  What  are  they  then  ? 
If  not  property,  they  are  free :  if  they  are  not 
our  property,  we  have  no  right  to  their  ser- 
vice :  if  they  are  not  property,  the  whole 
foundation  on  which  the  constitution  of  this 
Union  rests,  is  shaken.  And  is  it  by  a  by-blow 
like  this,  that  so  important  a  principle  is  to  be 
established!  I  trust  not.  I  trust  that  the 
representatives  of  those  States  who  are  so 
happy,  yes,  sir,  I  say  so  happy,  as  not  to  pos- 
sess any  of  this  species  of  property,  will  not, 
by  sanctioning  such  a  principle,  lay  a  founda- 
tion for  that  discontent,  for  that  jealousy,  for 
that  division,  and  for  all  those  most  serious 
consequences,  which  must  result  from  such  a 
decision.  The  sum  in  this  bill  is  nothing ;  it  is 
not  to  be  spoken  of— it  is  not  for  that  I  now 
address  this  House ;  but  I  should  basely  betray 
the  duty  I  owe  to  those  who  have  entrusted 
their  interests  to  my  hands,  did  I  not  protest 
against  the  admission  of  a  principle  like  that 
advanced  in  this  report.  Indeed,  sir,  it  can 
scarcely  be  believed,  that  the  Committee  of 
Claims  intended  to  establish  it.  The  terms  on 
which  we  entered  into  the  social  compact,  and 
without  which  it  would  never  have  been  form- 
ed, the  laws  which  have  been  passed,  and  the 
treaties  made  under  it,  must  all  have  prevented 
their  coming  to  this  conclusion ;  and,  inde- 
pendent of  these,  the  laws,  not  of  the  Southern 
States  only,  but  in  those  very  quarters  of  the 
continent  where  such  an  opinion  seems  now  to 
be  held — the  laws  of  those  States  would  have 
taught  them,  that  this  opinion  could  not  proper- 
ly be  held.  How  long  is  it  since,  in  those  very 
States,  the  laws  which  considered  them  to  be 
as  much  property  as  any  other  article,  have 
been  repealed  ?  In  New  York,  within  the  year 
— in  other  States,  they  still  exist.  It  would  be 
well,  therefore,  for  gentlemen  who  might  be 
inclined  to  favor  the  doctrines  of  this  report, 
to  look  at  home,  and  see  whether,  by  voting 
for  it,  they  do  not  sustain  a  principle  as  much 
at  war  with  the  laws  of  their  own  States,  as  it 
is  with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States.  With  all  this  evidence  before  them,  I 
can  scarcely  believe  it  to  have  been  the  deliber- 
ate intention  of  the  respectable  committee,  to 
declare  that  slaves  were  not  the  property  of 
their  masters ;  yet,  whatever  may  have  been 
their  intention,  their  language  is  but  too  plain ; 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  report  admits  of  no 
other  conclusion.  I  move  you,  therefore,  an 
amendment  to  the  bill. 

[The  amendment  of  Mr.  L.  went  to  introduce 
a  clause  allowing  the  claim  for  the  injury  done 
to  the  slave,  and  for  medical  attendance  on  him.] 


Mr.  WiiiTTLBSBT,  a  member  of  the  Committee 
of  Claims,  and  who  had  reported  the  bill  under 
consideration,  spoke  in  reply.  He  said  he  ex- 
tremely regretted  that  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Livingston)  had  thought  prop- 
er to  exhibit,  in  the  discussion  of  this  question, 
so  much  spirit  and  warmth  of  feeling.  It  is  a 
question,  said  he,  that  ought  to  be  decided  dis- 
passionately, on  its  own  intrinsic  merits,  with- 
out awaking  sectional  feelings  or  jealousies; 
and  he  trusted  that  his  (Mr.  L.'s)  appeal  to 
Southern  gentlemen  to  rally  round  his  stand- 
ard, would  not,  on  this  occasion,  be  responded 
to  by  them.  He  might  assuredly  have  abstain- 
ed from  charging  the  committee  with  falsehood, 
and  with  having  introduced  into  the  report 
any  sentiment  or  expression,  which  has  neces- 
sarily provoked  this  debate.  The  committee 
studiously  avoided  touching  the  question  which 
the  gentleman  apprehends  is  so  vitally  im- 
portant to  the  slaveholder.  The  whole  of  his 
argument  is  based  on  false  premises,  and  his 
deductions  are  of  course  erroneous.  He  takes 
it  for  granted,  that  the  committee  have  said 
"  that  slaves  are  not  property."  In  this  he  is 
mistaken ;  there  is  no  such  position  taken  in 
the  report.  They  have  said,  that  "  slaves  are 
not  put  on  the  footing  of  property,  and  paid 
for,  when  lost  to  the  owner  in  the  public  ser- 
vice." Can  the  gentleman  disprove  the  truth 
of  this  assertion,  by  recurring  to  a  single  case, 
where  the  Government  has  paid  for  a  slave 
lost  in  the  service  ?  When  the  gentleman  ap- 
peals to  the  passions  of  the  committee,  and 
presses  upon  its  consideration  that  the  Com- 
mittee of  Claims  have,  in  this  instance,  ad- 
vanced new  and  alarming  doctrines,  it  be- 
hooves him  to  look  into  former  reports,  and 
ascertain  from  them  the  sentiments  of  former 
committees,  when  deciding  on  similar  ques- 
tions. The  Committee  of  Claims  gave  to  this 
subject  the  most  unremitted  attention,  and  did 
not  content  themselves  with  examining  the 
printed  reports,  but  they  also  carefully  examin- 
ed aU  the  manuscript  reports,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  last  war ;  nay,  they  went 
still  farther ;  they  sent  to  the  Register  of  the 
Treasury,  and  inquired  of  him  whether  there 
were  any  instances,  during  the  Revolutionary 
war,  where  slaves  had  been  paid  for  by  the 
Government,  and  the  answer  was,  there  were 
none.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that,  during  that 
long  and  arduous  struggle,  when  the  whole 
energies  of  the  country  were  put  in  requisition, 
there  were  no  slaves  in  the  service,  nor  that 
some  of  them  were  not  slain  in  battle,  or 
otherwise  lost  to  the  owners. 

He  denied  the  right  of  the  Government  to 
impress  slaves,  and  said,  therein  the  interest 
of  the  master  was  amply  protected.  He  said, 
the  country  was  to  be  defended  by  free  men, 
and  he  would  advocate  no  principles  which 
would  enable  them  to  stay  at  home,  and  send 
their  slaves  into  the  ranks  of  the  army,  or 
which  would  compel  the  Government  to  im- 
press them.     Slaves  can  no  more  be  impressed 
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than  minors — who  are  not  liable  to  perform 
military  duty ;  but  suppose  a  minor,  in  the  time 
of  imminent  danger,  was  in  the  service,  would 
Ms  parent  or  master,  if  an  apprentice,  have 
any  claim  on  the  Government  for  a  remunera- 
tion for  his  loss,  if  such  minor  was  killed  or 
wounded  in  battle?  No  one  would  pretend 
that  he  would ;  and  why  not,  if  the  master  is 
to  be  compensated  for  the  loss  of,  or  for  injury , 
done  to,  his  slave  ?  The  service  of  the  minor 
is  not  the  less  valuable  because  he  is  whitef 
and  the  parent  or  master  is  ordinarily  entitled 
to  it.  The  discussion  of  these  topics  is  at  all 
times  unpleasant,  and,  in  this  instance,  it  is 
wholly  unnecessary  and  gratuitous.  So  far  as 
my  information  has  extended,  those  in  the 
non-slaveholdiug  States  have  for  their  breth- 
ren in  the  South  the  kindest  feelings;  they 
consider  slavery  to  be  a  national  evil,  and  are 
disposed  to  relieve  the  country  from  it,  so  far 
as  me«ts  the  acquiescence  of  the  slaveholder, 
and  no  farther. 

Mr.  LrviNGSTON  said :  The  gentleman  says  I 
have  mi-sunderstood  the  committee,  and  that 
they  do  consider  slaves  as  property.  "Well,  sir, 
if  so,  why  have  they  not  allowed  compensation 
for  their  injury  ?  But  have  I  misunderstood  the 
committee  ?  Have  they  not  carefully  employed, 
throughout  their  report,  in  every  case  (but  one) 
where  they  speak  of  the  slave  of  M.  D'Auterive 
the  word  servant,  and  carefully  avoided  the 
word  slave  ?  [Here  Mr.  L.  quoted  the  report.] 
Now,  the  gentleman  tells  us  that  the  committee 
have  nowhere  said  thai  a  slave  is  not  property. 

But  they  have  said  expressly,  that  they  have 
not  been  considered  by  the  Government  as 
property  which  ought  to  be  paid  for  when 
taken  for  public  use.  And  the  addition  to  the 
phrase  in  which  it  is  said  that  they  are  not 
property,  cannot  qualify  it  so  as  to  lessen  the 
effect  of  that  allegation,  and  the  sentence  has 
precisely  the  same  meaning  as  if  it  had  read 
thus :  "  Slaves  have  never  been  considered  by 
the  Government  as  property,  and  therefore  are 
not  to  be  paid  for."  If  they  are  property,  of 
any  description  whatever,  they  must  be  paid 
for  when  taken  for  public  use.  The  constitu- 
tion makes  no  distinction.  It  embraces  all 
private  property,  of  whatever  nature.  If  Con- 
gress could  distinguish  and  say  this  species  of 
private  property  shall  be  compensated  for,  that 
shall  not,  the  provision  of  the  constitution 
would  be  nugatory,  and  every  species  of  prop- 
erty might  in  its  turn  become  the  subject  of 
an  exception.  TVe  must,  then,  argue  upon  the 
report,  not  upon  the  explanation  of  it  given 
by  one  of  the  members  who  made  it. 

Mr.  FoET  said  he  rose  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  to  the  notice  of  the  House  a  single 
fact.  The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  had  put 
the  matter  on  its  true  footing.  If  this  slave 
had  been  impressed  and  lost,  those  who  im- 
pressed him  must  be  held  to  pay.  This  princi- 
ple, so  far  from  never  having  been  acknowl- 
edged or  acted  upon  by  this  Government,  had 
been  expressly  acknowledged  and  acted  upon 


in  a  very  memorable  instance.  The  gentleman 
from  the  Committee  on  Claims  said,  that  pay- 
ment had  never  been  made  by  this  Government 
for  slaves  lost,  and  had  quoted  a  string  of  pre- 
cedents to  prove  it ;  but  of  all  the  cases  cited 
by  the  gentleman,  only  one  had  any  bearing 
on  the  present  bill,  and  that  was  the  case 
where  the  sickness  of  the  slave,  contracted  in 
the  service,  was  not  certainly  proved  to  have 
been  the  cause  of  his  death ;  but  it  was  this 
doubt  only  that  was  the  true  reason  why  the 
slave  had  not  been  paid  for,  and  not  any  doubt 
whether  the  slave  was  to  be  reckoned  as  prop- 
erty. But  the  instance  to  which  he  had  at  first 
alluded,  was  one  that  could  not  be  denied  or 
doubted.  In  our  treaty  with  Great  Britain, 
this  Government  openly  claims  payment  for 
slaves  forcibly  taken  away,  and  the  claim  has 
been  allowed,  and  large  sums  paid  by  the 
British  Government  on  this  very  principle.  If 
this  is  not  an  acknowledgment  of  the  principle 
by  this  Government,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive 
what  can  be ;  and  surely  our  own  Government 
is  as  much  bound  by  it  as  the  Government  of  a 
foreign  country. 

Mr.  McCoy  (of  the  Committee  of  Claims) 
said,  that  this  was  a  delicate  subject,  and  he 
could  not  help  thinking  that  the  argument  of 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  was,  in  its  prac- 
tical tendency,  more  injurious  to  the  interest  of 
the  Southern  States  than  that  advocated  by  the 
Committee.  The  Government  (said  Mr.  McC.) 
does  not  pretend  any  legal  right  to  take  and 
use  this  species  of  property,  and  he  was  not  will- 
ing to  coerce  its  employment.  He  was  one  of 
those  who  would  not  willingly  have  a  single 
slave  in  or  about  the  Army  at  all.  He  thought 
our  soldiers  should  all  be  freemen.  That  Gov- 
ernment in  its  treatment  of  slaves  considered 
them  as  something  more  than  property.  The 
constitution  does  the  same — it  considers  them 
not  only  as  property,  but  as  persons  also.  Tlie 
Government  has  no  authority  whatever  to  call 
slaves  into  the  public  military  service.  There 
maybe  justice  in  some  cases  in  allowing  for 
their  loss :  but  he,  for  one,  had  rather  see  aU 
the  slave  owners  of  the  South  suffer  some  loss 
than  grant  claims  of  this  kind,  and  thus  sanc- 
tion the  principle  that  Government  has  a  right 
to  impress  slaves  into  the  service.  He  knew 
that  the  States  in  which  this  kind  of  property 
existed  had  their  own  laws,  by  which  slaves 
were  made  property  in  the  most  complete  sense 
of  that  term.  But  these  were  not  laws  of  the 
General  Government.  The  Government  has  no 
control  over  slaves — and  he  would  rather  lose 
a  slave  entirely  than  admit  that  the  General 
Government  had  a  right  to  take  it.  So  far  was 
the  Government  from  pretending  to  this,  or 
admitting  the  principle  now  contended  for 
when  the  law  of  1816  made  provisions  for 
property  lost  in  the  late  war,  a  gentleman  from 
one  of  the  Southern  States  proposed  an  amend- 
ment, which  went  to  include  this  species  of 
property  with  other  descriptions  of  it :  but  the 
House,  on  full  consideration,  rejected  the  amend- 
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ment.  This  fact  had  a  strong  influence  on  the 
decision  of  the  Committee  of  Claims.  They 
took  the  law  of  1816  as  their  guide — and  they 
found  pleasure  in  thus  being  able  to  avoid  the 
decision  of  the  abstract  question.  The  subject 
had  not  been  lightly  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee. He  would  conclude  by  repeating  his 
conviction  that  the  House  would  do  more 
injury  to  the  slaveholding  States,  by  sanction- 
ing the  principle  that  the  General  Government 
have  the  right  to  impress  a  slave,  than  by 
refusing  the  present  amendment. 

Mr.  Owen,  of  Alabama,  thought  that,  instead 
of  cherishing  a  wish  to  avoid  the  question 
involved  in  the  amendment,  it  was,  on  the 
contrary,  very  desirable  that  it  should  be  fully 
presented  for  decision.  Let  it  be  considered, 
let  it  be  fully  debated,  and  let  it  be  finally  acted 
on.  He  thought  somewhat  differently  from  his 
honorable  friend  from  Louisiana,  as  to  the 
present  case,  not  presenting  all  the  points 
necessary  to  ensure  a  full  and  correct  investiga- 
tion :  but  if  the  facts  are  as  stated  by  the  mem- 
ber from  Louisiana,  and  not  contested  by  the 
member  from  Ohio,  then  the  case  is  fully  made 
out;  but  he  apprehended,  having  once  paid 
some  attention  to  this  question,  that  the 
record  evidence  will  not  support  the  issue 
proper  to  be  made.  But,  yielding  in  this  my 
opinion,  or  rather  my  knowledge  of  the  facts  to 
that  of  others,  and  inasmuch,  too,  as  this  point 
is  not  .contested  in  the  report,  I  will  assume, 
that  all  that  is  requisite  is  embraced ;  and  when 
the  decision  has  gone  forth  to  the  country,  let 
it  be  distinctly  understood  that  all  the  material 
facts  sustain  the  issue. 

I  shall,  therefore,  proceed,  not  fearing  nor 
anticipating  consequences.  And,  sir,  could  it 
be  presented  to  Congress  for  adjudication  or 
legislative  regulation,  whether  the  slave  was 
the  property  of  the  master  or  not,  I  could 
readily  conceive  that  the  most  appalling  con- 
sequences would  ever  attend  its  progress  here ; 
and,  sir,  though  I  have  all  the  confidence  that 
patriotism  can  demand,  in  the  action  of  this 
House  or  Congress,  acting  within  its  legitimate 
sphere  of  delegated  powers,  yet,  sir,  the  very 
act  of  its  transcending  that  limit,  would 
destroy  that  ooniidence.  It  matters  not  that 
this  step  should  be  on  a  point  connected  with 
this  particular  class  of  rights,  delicate  as  it  has 
ever  been  considered,  and  on  which  the  jealousy 
of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  people  of  this 
country  is  properly  excited,  or  whether  it  should 
be  on  any  other.  The  first  act  of  assumed 
unconstitutional  right  here,  is  in  violation  of 
the  charter  that  binds  us  together,  and  there- 
fore becomes  a  usurpation,  and  any  usurpation 
is  alarming,  whether  in  this  Government  or  any 
other,  but  more  especially  in  this. 

Is,  then,  the  question  to  be  raised  here, 
whether  this  class  of  people  is  property  ?  Sir, 
it  cannot,  nor  will  not,  I  hope,  be  gravely 
asked  or  answered ;  and  to  my  mind  it  is  only 
involved  by  your  granting  the  indemnity,  or 
bj  your  refusal  of  it.     If  granted  incidentally, 


it  is  decided ;  though  intrinsically  you  gave 
no  greater  validity  to  a  right  already  perfect 
and  complete :  but  if  refused,  you  withhold 
from  a  portion  of  the  people  of  this  Union,  that 
which  yon  have  repeatedly  granted  to  another 
portion,  and  prevent  the  fifth  article  of  the 
amendments  of  the  constitution  from  having 
due  force  and  execution ;  for,  with  other  things, 
it  declares,  "  nor  shall  private  property  be  taken 
for  public  use,  without  just  compensation." 
If  you  refuse  this  "just  compensation,"  we 
must  either  say  that  you  violate  the  constitu- 
tion, or  else  you  decide  that  slaves  are  not 
property.  Are  yon  then  prepared  to  make 
such  decision  ?  I  think  not.  And,  although 
the  member  from  Ohio  gravely  insists  that 
slaves  are  persons;  yet  he  has  not  clearly, 
denied  that  persons  may  not  be  property.  Sir, 
what  is  it  we  look  to,  to  ascertain  what  is  or 
what  is  not  property  ?     It  is  to  law. 

We  are  told  that  there  is  no  authority  to 
impress  a  slave ;  that  it  is  in  violation  of  law ; 
that  this  is  a  species  of  property  above  the  law. 
I  grant  it,  sir,  and  the  very  same  principle  I 
claim  as  equally  applicable  to  any  description 
of  private  property.  Can  gentlemen  point  me 
to  a  code  of  law  regulating  impressments? 
None  such  exist.  The  very  term  indicates  its 
character.  Its  law  is  power,  and  its  action 
necessity.  It  is  not,  nor  never  can  be,  based 
upon  right ;  and  the  very  clause  of  the  constitu- 
tion, which  I  have  before  recited,  gives  not  the 
right,  but  recognizes  the  power,  and  enforces 
remuneration.  This  clause  was  not  ingrafted 
into  the  constitution,  to  delegate  to  the  Federal 
Government  a  power  not  previously  possessed, 
but  to  compel  the  fulfilment  of  the  demands  of 
justice — a  power  inherent  in  all  Governments 
from  necessity  called  into  action.  All  Govern- 
ments claim  the  power,  but  few  grant  the 
indemnity :  ours,  based  upon  principles  of  stern 
justice,  provided  for  the  indemnity,  in  its 
fundamental  law,  but  left  as  it  ever  should  be  left 
— ^the  regulation  of  the  power  to  be  controlled 
by  the  exigencies  of  the  case ;  and  these  never 
should  be  less  than  the  sternest  necessity.  Sir, 
all  impressment  is  above  the  law  :  all  impress- 
ment is  a  trespass  against  individual  right ; 
necessity,  therefore,  becomes  the  law,  and  its 
operation  should  only  be,  when,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  whole  it  becomes  necessary  to  sacrifice 
individual  interest.  Sir,  in  the  case  before  you, 
I  cannot  anticipate  a  denial  of  the  existence  of 
such  necessity :  if  it  ever  did  exist  anywhere, 
it  surely  did  exist  on  this  occasion.  The  case 
then  is  made  out ;  the  strong  arm  of  the  Gov- 
ernment has  been  exerted  to  take  from  a  private 
citizen  his  individual  property.  Can  your  jus- 
tice deny  the  compensation  which  your  power 
enables  you  to  withhold !  The  impressment  was 
from  necessity ;  the  indemnity  is  from  the  law. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  of  South  Carolina,  said  that 
he  had  not  fully  understood  the  case  for  which 
this  bill  is  to  provide.  The  gentleman  from 
Alabama  had  expressed  some  doubts  as  to  the 
main  fact,  which  was  the  impressment  of  the 
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slave.  This  Mr.  M.  considered  as  the  point  on 
which  the  decision  must  turn.  If  Government 
impressed  the  slave,  Government  must  pay  for 
his  loss  of  time ;  but,  if  his  master  voluntarily 
took  him  into  the  ranks,  he  must  submit  to  the 
loss.  He  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  bill  might 
be  recommitted  to  the  Committee  on  Claims, 
in  order  that  fuller  testimony  as  to  the  main 
point  might  be  exhibited  to  that  committee. 

Mr.  Steono  said,  that  he  had  risen  for  the 
purpose  of  recurring  to  a  fact,  in  legislation; 
which  seemed  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
gentlemen.  It  was  a  singular  circumstance,  in 
relation  to  our  slave  population,  that,  up  to  the 
year  1814,  there  was  no  law  which  protected 
them  from  military  service.  Previous  to  that 
year,  the  law  of  enlistment  permitted  officers 
to  enrol  "effective  able-bodied  men,"  but  in 
December,  1814:,  the  law  was  changed,  and 
since  that  time  none  may  be  enlisted,  but  "  free 
effective  able-bodied  men."  Before  that  time, 
slaves  might  be  enlisted,  but  since  that  time 
they  cannot.  The  inference  is  of  deep  interest 
to  all  the  slavebolding  States.  If  it  be  a  fair 
inference  from  what  he  had  stated,  that  the  in- 
tendment of  our  previous  Legislatures  bad  been 
that  slaves  should  form  a  peculiar  species  of 
property,  which  was  placed  without  tlie  reach 
of  military  law,  so  that  they,  like  horses,  oxen, 
and  other  chattels,  might  not  be  taken  for  mil- 
itary use ;  then  the  explanatory  statute  of  1814 
would  lose  its  effect,  if  the  doctrine,  now  ad- 
vanced by  gentlemen,  in  support  of  this  bill, 
was  to  be  admitted.  If  such  was  their  wish,  if 
they  did  intend  to  put  this  species  of  property 
over,  within  the  reach  of  the  military  power  of 
the  United  States,  so  be  it.  It  was  for  them  to 
judge  of.  This  was  the  great  question  involved 
in  the  present  discussion :  Shall  slave  property, 
like  horses  and  oxen,  be  placed  without  the 
reach  of  the  arm  of  military  government,  or 
not  ?  If  the  gentlemen  take  the  former  ground 
and  agree  to  pay  for  the  loss  of  this  slave,  then 
the  whole  mass  of  slave  population  is  put 
within  the  reach  of  the  Government.  For 
himself,  he  did  not  now  say  that  he  did  not 
agree  to  take  either  of  these  courses. 

Mr.  Hamilton"  said,  that  he  did  not  rise  for 
the  purpose  of  contributing  to  any  excitement 
which  the  debate  might  have  occasioned :  for, 
if  the  question  was  really  a  difficult  and  criti- 
cal one,  (which  he  did  not  perceive,)  it  ought 
only  to  be  approached  with  a  greater  degree  of 
calmness  and  deliberation. 

Now,  sir,  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  that 
Congress  is  about  to  decide,  (whatever  may  be 
the  fate  of  the  claim  before  you,)  whether 
slaves  be  property  or  not ;  because,  so  long  as 
this  Confederacy  lasts,  and  the  constitution  that 
created  it.  Congress  has  no  power  to  settle  any 
such  question,  and  there  is  an  end  of  the  argu- 
ment. The  question,  therefore,  before  the 
House,  is  not  whether  slaves  be  property  or 
not,  because  the  mere  statement  of  the  propo- 
sition involves  an  absurdity  in  its  terms ;  but 
whether  there  be  any  thing  in  this  peculiar 


species  of  property  which  should  deprive  its 
owners  of  a  just  claim  to  indemnity,  when  in- 
jured or  destroyed  in  the  public  service. 

To  sustain  the  negative  of  this  question,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  had  relied  on  several  pre- 
cedents, nearly  all  of  which  he  (Mr.  H.)  con- 
sidered as  inapplicable.  For  it  would  be  recol- 
lected, in  the  case  he  had  cited,  in  which  Con- 
gress had  refused  to  indemnify  the  owners 
either  for  the  loss  or  for  injury  to  their  slaves 
in  the  public  service,  was  where  they  had  been 
taken  by  their  masters  into  the  army  as  their 
servants,  for  which  their  owners  received  a  full 
equivalent  in  pay,  clothing,  and  subsistence, 
with  a  perfect  understanding  of  the  risk  which 
their  slaves  were  to  encounter.  But  this  does 
not  touch  the  question  of  coercive  impress- 
ment, made  of  a  slave,  not  as  a  soldier,  but  as 
a  laborer,  precisely  as  any  domestic  animal  or 
implements  of  husbandry  might  be  taken  for 
the  public  use.  Claims  of  this  description 
could,  in  his  view  of  the  subject,  be  paid  with- 
out affirming  any  power  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  enlist  or  to  make  coercive  levies,  by 
way  of  conscription,  of  the  slaves  of  the 
South.  On  the  contrary,  he  thought  the  pay- 
ment of  this  claim  sustained  the  converse  of 
this  proposition,  and  proved  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  no  control  over  slaves  as  military 
persons ;  but  took  them  for  the  mere  purposes 
of  labor,  as  property,  and,  for  their  use  or  in- 
jury, their  owners  were  to  be  paid  in  this  light 
alone. 

Mr.  Keemeb  said,  that  what  he  had  this  day 
heard  advanced  was  so  very  extraordinary,  that  it 
called  on  him  to  say  something.  What  is  this 
case  ?  A  man  has  had  his  slave  taken  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  and  em- 
ployed in  its  service,  and  there  wounded,  if  not 
destroyed.  Shall  the  master  be  paid  for  it,  or 
not?  This  was  the  question,  which  some  gen- 
tlemen seemed  to  think  so  terrible.  The  gen- 
tlemen say  we  must  not  touch  it ;  but  they  do 
touch  it,  and  they  say  the  man  must  not  be 
paid,  because  a  slave  is  not  property.  This  is 
the  logic  of  college-learned  gentlemen.  Now, 
for  my  own  part,  I  do  not  care  when  or  where 
this  question  is  discussed.  I  am  willing  to 
meet  it  anywhere.  The  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Strong)  has  told  us  that  the  officer 
of  Government,  and  not  the  Government,  must 
be  responsible.  Sir,  this  may  do  very  well  in 
a  certain  school,  but  it  wiU  never  do  in  a 
school  of  justice !  I  can  never  consent  to  such 
a  doctrine  as  that.  I'm  for  putting  the  saddle 
on  the  right  horse.  If  the  servant  of  the  Gov- 
ernment acts  unjustly  and  tyraimicaUy,  the 
Government  must  pay  for  it  ?  Who  ever  heard 
of  such  an  argument?  The  Government  not 
responsible !  Why,  even  in  the  most  despotic 
Governments,  such  a  notion  was  never  heard 
of;  but,  in  a  Republican  Government,  like 
ours,  it's  intolerable.  If  ever  there  was  a  just 
claim  before  this  House,  this  is  one.  And  if 
the  question  is  to  be  argued  how  far  a  slave  is 
the  property  of  his  owner,  I,  for  one,  am  wUl- 
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ing  to  declare,  before  the  whole  world,  that  I 
believe  a  slave  is  as  much  the  property  of  his 
master  as  any  thing  else  that  he  owns. 

Mr.  Taylor  said,  that  he  had  understood  a 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hamil- 
ton) as  having  advanced  the  opini(;n,  that  the 
right  to  take  and  employ  a  slave  for  the  public 
service,  arises  out  of  the  imminent  necessity  of 
a  state  of  war.  There  was  a  very  striking  case, 
illustrative  of  this  matter,  which  took  place  in 
1814.  Previous  to  that  time  no  person  had 
been  allowed  by  law  to  he  enlisted,  unless  he 
was  over  21  years  of  age,  or  the  consent  of  his 
master,  if  he  was  an  apprentice,  had  been  ob- 
tained in  writing.  But,  at  that  disastrous  hour, 
while  sitting  amidst  the  ruins  of  this  capitol. 
Congress  felt  the  necessity  of  raising  armies  to 
defend  the  country,  then  attacked  on  its  sea- 
coast,  on  its  northern  frontier,  and  in  the  ex- 
treme West.  Under  the  pressure  of  such  a  ne- 
cessity, a  law  was  passed,  authorizing  minors 
of  18  years  to  be  enlisted,  without  the  consent 
of  their  masters,  and  the  same  law  was  after- 
wards repeated,  to  the  destruction  of  the  con- 
tract by  which  a  servant  is  bound  to  his  mas- 
ter. Yet,  even  in  that  law,  the  contract  was 
so  far  acknowledged,  that  a  part  of  the  bounty 
to  which  the  recruit  had  a  claim  was  required 
to  be  paid  to  his  master.  The  injustice  and 
the  oppressive  effect  of  this  act,  was  pressed 
upon  the  House  with  very  great  force  of  argu- 
ment by  a  large  portion  of  the  members  from 
the  Northern  States.  It  was  painted  in  colors 
as  glowing  as  any  which  can  possibly  be  used 
on  the  present  occasion.  But  what  did  Con- 
gress do  ?  Were  they  deterred  by  these  argu- 
ments ?  Not  at  all.  They  passed  the  bill  on 
the  principle  that  necessity  was  above  law,  and 
they  directed  the  servant  to  be  enrolled  with- 
out his  master's  consent.  Some  of  these  re- 
cruits fell  in  battle,  or  by  other  casualties  of 
the  military  service.  But  was  such  a  thing 
ever  heard  of  as  the  master  of  such  an  appren- 
tice, coming  to  be  indemnified  for  the  loss  of 
his  servant's  time,  or  the  expense  of  medical 
attendance?  Never.  Yet  gentlemen  cannot 
show  any  valid  distinction  between  such  a  case 
and  that  in  this  bill.  The  difference  depends 
only  on  the  degree  of  loss  or  hardship,  and  not 
at  all  on  the  principle.  But,  more :  a  servant 
with  a  team  was  forcibly  impressed,  and  in  the 
impressment  the  servant  was  slain.  His  master 
had  a  right  to  his  service.  He  was  taken  not 
by  law,  but  by  the  exigencies  of  war,  contrary 
to  the  common  rights  of  mankind ;  yet  it  was 
never  so  much  as  even  pretended,  that  the 
Government  must  pay  for  his  loss.  The  pres  ■ 
ent  bill  rests  on  the  same  principle ;  and  if  you 
allow  the  claim  of  D'Auterive,  you  must  go 
back  and  include  all  such  cases  as  those  I  have 
mentioned. 

After  an  ineffectual  attempt,  by  Mr.  Mitchell, 
of  South  Carolina,  to  recommit  the  bill  to  the 
Committee  on  Claims,  the  committee  rose  and 
reported,  and  had  leave  to  sit  again. 


Monday,  January  7. 

Bemoval  of  Indians. 
Mr.  McLean,  from  the  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs,  who  were  instructed  to  inquire  into  the 
expediency  and  practicability  of  congregating 
the  Indian  tribes,  now  residing  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  to  the  west  of  that  river,  and  of 
establishing  a  Government  over  them,  &c., 
made  a  detailed  report,  accompanied  by  the 
following  bill,  which  was  twice  read,  and  com- 
mitted : 

"  A  bill  making  appropriation  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  certain  Indians  who  propose  to  emi- 
grate. 

"  Be  it  enacted,  Src,  That,  to  enable  a  deputa- 
tion of  the  Chickasaw  and  other  Indians,  to  be 
joined  by  such  persons  as  the  President  of  the 
United  States  may  appoint  for  that  purpose,  to  ex- 
amine the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi,  for  the 
purpose  of  selecting  a  portion  of  it  for  a  perma- 
nent home,  the  sum  of  fifteen  thousapd  dollars  be, 
and  the  tame  is  hereby  appropriated,  to  be  paid 
from  any  money  in  the  Treasury,  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated." 

Case  of  Captured  Afriea-ra. 

The  bill  from  the  Senate  to  authorize  the 
cancelling  of  a  bond  therein  mentioned,  was 
twice  read. 

It  having  been  moved  that  the  bill  be  re- 
ferred to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole, 

Mr.  P.  P.  Baebotje  (Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary)  expressed  his  convic- 
tion that  the  reference  was  wholly  unnecessary. 
The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  had  had  the 
subject-matter  of  this  bill  already  before  them, 
and  had  reported  a  bill  to  the  House,  of  which, 
he  believed,  this  was  a  transcript,  totidem  veriis. 
The  circumstances  of  the  ease  he  would  state : 

A  vessel,  called  "the  Antelope,"  had  been 
captured  by  one  of  our  own  revenue  officers, 
and  brought  into  the  port  of  Savannah,  with  a 
cargo  of  140  African  negroes.  The  vessel  had 
been  libelled,  and  claims  had  been  set  upon  the 
part  of  certain  Portuguese  and  Spaniards,  for 
a  portion  of  the  slaves.  One  hundred  of  the 
negroes  had  been  sent  to  Cape  Mesnrado,  in 
Africa ;  but  39  of  them  had  been  decreed  to 
the  Spanish  claimants.  The  case  had  been 
some  time  before  the  Federal  Courts  of  Geor- 
gia, and  had  been  removed  by  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  It  had 
been  pending,  in  all,  about  eight  years.  Dur- 
ing tie  whole  of  that  time,  these  unfortunate 
creatures  had  been  detained  in  the  custody  of 
the  Marshal,  and  in  this  interval,  many  of  them 
had  been  married,  and  become  heads  of  fami- 
lies— had  been  partially  domesticated  with  us, 
and  were  desirous  of  remaining  in  this  coun- 
try. The  Spanish  claimants,  however,  (who 
resided  in  Cuba,)  sent  an  order  to  have  the 
whole  number  transported  to  that  island ;  but 
a  Southern  gentleman,  (Mr.  Wilde,  of  Geor- 
gia,) a  member  of  this  House,  not  now  in  his 
seat,  in  a  spirit  of  pure  benevolence,  and  from 
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no  motives,  whatever,  of  interest  or  selfishness, 
had,  from  mere  kindness,  bought  out  the  Span- 
ish claim,  and  paid  out  all  the  expenses  in  the 
coui'ts,  which  were  very  heavy.  By  a  regula- 
tion, however,  of  the  Court  in  Georgia,  he  is 
bound  to  give  a  bond,  to  transport  these  ne- 
groes beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  States, 
and  his  prayer  is,  that  the  bond  may  be  can- 
ceEed.  The  effect  of  granting  it  wUl  be  to 
leave  these  negroes  and  their  children  in  the 
United  States,  instead  of  having  them  tran^ 
sported  to  Cuba,  and  he  need  submit  no  re- 
marks to  this  House,  either  on  the  difference 
of  treatment  they  would  here  experience  from 
what  they  might  expect  there,  or  on  the  pain- 
ful severity  of  breaking  those  near  and  tender 
ties  which  bind  the  husband  to  his  wife,  and 
the  parent  to  his  child.  If  the  bond  referred 
to  were  not  cancelled,  the  transportation  of  the 
whole  must  inevitably  take  place.  He  pre- 
sumed there  could  be  but  one  feeling  in  the 
bosom  of  the  House  as  to  such  an  alternative, 
especially  as  the  measure  would  be  productive 
of  no  possible  evil,  while  it  went  to  mitigate 
that  load,  which,  under  any  circumstances, 
must  press  but  too  heavily.  He  had,  indeed, 
heard  a  suggestion  whispered,  that  this  bill 
was  meant  to  cover  the  infamy  of  evading  the 
law  which  prohibited  the  importation  of  slaves. 
Did  he  believe  that  it  had  the  remotest  possi- 
ble connection,  he  would  be  the  last  to  counte- 
nance it  on  any  other  occasion,  which  went  to 
increase  the  number  of  that  unhappy  popula- 
tion. But  where  there  was  no  possible  con- 
nection with  such  a  design,  where  the  slave 
vessel  had  been  captured  by  our  own  officer, 
and  these  unhappy  people  had  been  detained  in 
the  country  in  consequence  of  unforeseen  liti- 
gation, and  where  a  gentleman,  in  the  pure 
kindness  of  his  heai-t,  had  stepped,  forward,  at 
an  actual  pecuniary  sacrifice,  to  save  them  from 
being  torn  from  each  other,  he  could  conceive 
of  no  reason  why  the  House  should  refuse  the 
request  that  this  bill  should  go  at  once  to  its 
third  reading. 

Mr.  Weight,  of  Ohio,  said  a  few  words  on 
the  importance  of  the  question  involved  in  the 
bUl. 

Mr.  Bakbode,  disclaiming  all  desire  of  pre- 
cipitation, and  to  allow  time  for  full  inquiry, 
moved  to  lay  the  bill  on  the  table. 

Case  of  Ma/rigny  DAuterive. 

The  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marigny  D  Auterive 
was  taken  up,  and  the  House  went  into  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole,  Mr.  Condiot  in  the  chair, 
on  that  bill — the  amendment  of  Mr.  Livrso- 
STOK  being  still  under  consideration. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Claek,  of  New  York,  said,  being  a 
member  of  the  committee  who  reported  the 
bUl  under  consideration,  and  having  assented 
to  the  report,  he  would  claim  the  indulgence  of 
the  committee  for  a  few  moments,  while  he 
assigned  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to 
sanction  the  report.  I  regret,  said  Mr.  0.,  that 
it  should  have  been  thought  proper  by  honor- 


able gentlemen,  at  this  time,  and  on  this  sub- 
ject, to  enter  into  a  grave  discussion  of  the 
question  whether  slaves  are  property.  I  regret 
that  a  sense  of  duty  should  have  compelled  my 
honorable  friends  from  the  South  to  start  a 
point  which  I  had  imagined  had  long  since 
been  settled ;  and  I  still  more  regi-et  that  this 
debate  furnishes  an  opportunity  of  getting  up, 
with  new  dresses  and  machinery,  and  for  stage 
effect,  a  second  edition  of  a  serio-comico  play, 
entitled  the  "  Missouri  Plot."  Is  the  ghost  of 
the  Missouri  Question  again  to  be  marched, 
with  solemn  and  terrific  aspect,  thi'ough  these 
halls  2  Is  it  again  to  "  shake  its  gory  locks  at 
us,"  and,  pointing  with  one  hand  to  the  North, 
and  with  the  other  to  the  South,  and  gazing  its 
blood-shotten  eye  on  slavery,  written  on  the 
escutcheon  of  the  constitution,  to  proclaim, 
with  unearthly  voice,  "  out  damned  spot  ?  "  I 
had  imagined  that  this  subject  had  received  its 
quietus  ;  that  it  had  gone  to  the  "  tomb  of  the 
Capulets,"  and  that  its  epitaph  had  been  writ- 
ten "  Jiequiescat  in  pace."  Sir,  is  there  any 
necessity,  at  this  time,  to  disturb  its  repose  ?  I 
think  not.  Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil 
thereof.  Some  restless  spirit — some  future 
Catiline — appealing  to  the  worst  passions  of 
his  countrymen,  wiU  be  found  ready  to  "  sound 
the  trumpet,  and  wake  its  resurrection." 

The  honorable  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
seemed  to  think,  that,  to  deny  the  right  of 
compensation  in  this  case,  would  be  to  sap  the 
foundations  of  the  constitution,  and  dissolve 
the  Union.  If  such  is  to  be  the  result,  the 
subject  should  be  approached  with  great  cau- 
tion, and  discussed  with  temperance  andmod- 
eration.  I  apprehend  the  gentleman  is  in- 
debted more  to  his  fancy  than  his  judgment  for 
his  fearful  forebodings,  and  that  this  question 
can  be  settled  without  doing  violence  to  the 
constitution,  and,  at  the  same  time,  preserve 
the  just  rights  of  the  slaveholder.  The  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  thought  now  was  the 
proper  time  to  settle  the  question.  Sir,  the 
question  has  long  since  been  settled.  If  I  un- 
derstood the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina, 
he  seemed  to  think  that  this  House  had  no 
right  or  power  to  settle  the  question,  and  could 
not,  so  long  as  the  constitution,  and  Confeder- 
acy under  it,  should  exist.  He  did  not  mean,  I 
presume,  that  the  citizens  of  the  South — that 
high-minded,  gallant,  and  patriotic  people- 
would  not  submit  to  a  decision  of  this  House. 
He  did  not  mean  to  be  understood,  I  presume, 
that  if,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  proper  dis- 
position of  this  amendment,  it  should  be  de- 
cided that  a  slave  is  not  property,  in  the  abso- 
lute, unqualified  sense  of  the  term,  that  then  it 
would  be  high  time,  in  the  language  of  a 
learned  Doctor  of  the  South,  to  inquire  of 
what  benefit  to  us  is  our  Union  ?  He  undoubt- 
edly meant  that  the  question  had  long  since 
been  decided  by  the  constitution,  by  the  slave- 
holding  States,  and  by  the  opinions  of  the  first 
men  of  the  South,  and,  therefore,  it  was  not  to 
be  doubted :  and  in  this,  sir,  I  entirely  agree. 
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By  the  national  compact,  slaves,  for  certain 
purposes,  are  considered  as  persons,  and,  for 
certain  purposes,  as  property.  It  is  a  fixed 
principle  in  the  constitution,  that  representa- 
tion is  based  on  numbers,  and  not  on  wealth. 
In  the  apportionment  of  the  representation  in 
Congress,  amongst  the  several  States,  under  the 
constitution,  this  principle  was  maintained,  by 
adding  to  the  free  white  population  three-fifths 
of  all  other  "  persons."  What  persons.  So 
anxious  were  the  venerable  framers  of  the  con- 
stitution to  avoid  offence ;  so  studious  were 
they  to  treat  a  subject  so  full  of  embarrass- 
ment, with  the  utmost  delicacy,  that  they  cau- 
tiously omitted  the  word  "  slave."  So,  in  the 
.  9th  section  of  the  first  article,  they  are  called 
"  persons."  Would  to  God,  sir,  that  the  same 
tenderness  of  the  feelings  of  others,  and  the 
same  anxiety  to  avoid  offence,  were  more  the 
characteristics  of  more  modern  politicians. 
Then  shall  we  hear  no  more  of  Southern  na- 
bobs and  Southern  negro-drivers — names  used 
for  the  purpose  of  party  excitement,  and  of 
arraying  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  one 
portion  of  our  country  against  another.  That 
slarvery  is  an  evil,  there  can  be  no  difference  of 
opinion.  But  the  constitution  found  us  in  the 
possession  of  slaves ;  it  has  recognized  them  as 
an  effective  portion  of  our  population,  and  it  is 
enough  for  us  to  know,  as  far  as  humanity  is 
concerned,  that  they  are  better  clothed  and  fed, 
and  more  happy,  than  they  would  be  in  a  state 
of  emancipation.  Liberty  to  them,  under  their 
present  inability  to  appreciate,  and  incapacity 
to  relish  its  enjoyments,  would  be  a  curse.  No 
one  who  consults  their  happiness,  or  the  good 
of  the  Republic,  would  wish  to  see  them  eman- 
cipated, and  turned  adrift  on  the  community. 
The  constitution,  then,  for  certain  purposes,  re- 
gards slaves  as  "  persons,"  and,  sir,  for  a  very 
important  purpose.  It  gives  to  them,  or  to 
their  masters  in  their  right,  a  portion  of  our 
national  representation.  But  it  will  be  said 
that  this  was  the  result  of  mutual  compromise 
and  concession.  Yes,  sir,  it  was ;  but  it  was  a 
compromise  based  on  equivalents,  and  one  of 
those  equivalents  resulting  from  the  principle 
and  spirit  of  the  constitution,  is  the  right  of 
Government,  when  threatened  with  destruc- 
tion, to  use  slaves  for  the  purpose  of  national 
defence,  and  that,  too,  without  being  liable  to 
be  called  on  for  indemnification. 

Sir,  the  constitution  views  slaves  in  the  same 
light  as  did  the  slaveholding  States  at  the  time 
of  its  adoption.  It  has  given  no  new  character 
to  these  anomalous  beings.  The  States  had 
always  considered  them  sub  modo  as  persons. 
They  were  considered  by  the  laws  of  the  States 
as  a  species  of  animals,  neither  belonging  to 
the  moral  or  material  world,  but  holding  a  mid- 
dle station  between  both.  The  constitution 
having  thus  found  them,  left  them  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  States  as  property  of  a  peculiar 
character — ^property  so  far  as  their  liberty  and 
services  were  subject  to  the  uncontrolled  will 
of  their  master — property  so  far  as  they  were 


the  subjects  of  sale;  but  persons  so  far  as  the 
lives  and  limbs  were  protected  from  violation — 
so  far  as  the  right  of  trial,  in  some  cases  by 
justices,  and  in  others  by  a  jury,  was  con- 
cerned ;  and  so  far  as  they  increased  tlie  na- 
tional representation  of  the  States  owning 
them.  The  laws  of  Virginia,  I  think,  secured 
to  them  these  rights — rights  which  can  only 
belong  to  persons,  as  members  of  the  body  pol- 
itic, moral  beings,  and  the  subjects  of  punish- 
ment. In  more  modem  times  these  rights  have 
been  enlarged.  In  Missouri  they  have  the 
right,  in  all  cases  of  imputed  crime,  that  a 
Grand  Jury  should  pass  upon  the  case,  to  a 
trial  by  a  Petit  Jury,  to  the  benefits  of  counsel, 
and  are  subject  in  most  cases  to  the  same  pun- 
ishment which  would  be  inflicted  on  a  white 
man  for  the  same  offence.  The  same  statute 
which  declares  slaves  to  be  personal  property, 
likewise  confers  on  them  personal  and  political 
rights. 

This,  sir,  is  no  new  doctrine.  At  the  time 
of  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  it  was  well 
understood.  In  the  54th  number  of  the  Fed- 
eralist, we  have  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Madison, 
whose  opinions  on  all  subjects,  and  especially 
on  this,  are  entitled  to  great  respect,  an  expo- 
sition of  the  views  of  the  people  of  the  South, 
so  far  as  he  understood  them.  He  says :  "  The 
slave  is  no  less  evidently  regarded  by  law  as  a 
member  of  society,  not  as  a  part  of  the  irrst- 
tional  creation ;  as  a  moral  person,  not  a  mere 
article  of  property.  The  Federal  Constitution, 
therefore,  decides,  with  great  propriety,  on  the 
case  of  our  slaves,  when  it  views  them  in  the 
mixed  character  of  persons  and  property.  This 
is,  in  fact,  their  true  character." 

Both  humanity  and  religion  sanctions  this 
declaration,  which  declares  that  slaves  are,  in 
some  respects,  "  persons."  It  is  impossible,  in 
this  age,  to  form  any  idea  of  the  absolute, 
direct,  and  unqualified  dominion,  as  applicable 
to  a  human  being.  It  is  impossible  to  reconcile 
this  sort  of  property  with  the  fact,  that  they 
are  possessed  of  personal  rights.  If  they  are 
property,  in  the  unrestrained  sense  of  the  term, 
why  do  they  not  mingle  with  the  common  mass 
of  matter,  and  be  treated  like  the  "  brutes  that 
perish  ?  "  Has  the  master  the  same  kind  of 
property  in  the  slave  that  he  has  in  his  ox  ? 
No  one  will  answer  in  the  aflSrmative.  This 
construction  of  the  constitution,  and  of  laws  of 
the  slaveholding  States,  secures  the  latter  in 
the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  slave  prop- 
erty, except  in  the  extraordinary  case  of  war, 
when  the  Government,  threatened  with  anni- 
hilation, calls  to  its  aid,  for  the  purpose  of  self- 
preservation,  all  its  moral  and  physical  force. 
Then  it  is  that  the  Government  has  a  right  to 
call  upon  the  slaveholding  States  for  the  equiv- 
alent for  an  increased  representation  in  conse- 
quence of  the  slaves. 

The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  has  said,  that 
no_  property  could  be  rightfully  impressed! 
This,  sir,  is  a  novel  doctrine.  Every  writer,  in 
treating  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  from  the 
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first  to  the  last,  tells  you,  that,  when  a  nation 
is  at  war,  struggling  for  existence,  it  has  the 
right  to  avail  itself  of  all  its  means,  whether 
the  suhject  is  willing,  or  whether  he  is  not. 
At  such  a  time,  it  does  not  stop  to  inquire 
whether  its  population  be  bond  or  free,  black 
or  white ;  if  they  can  use  the  bayonet,  or  point 
the  musket,  it  is  their  duty  to  rally  round  the 
standard  of  their  country,  and,  if  necessary, 
sacrifice  their  lives  in  her  preservation.  And 
here  there  is  no  discretion.  If  it  is  the  right 
of  the  Government  to  command,  the  subject  is 
under  a  corresponding  obligation  to  obey. 

■We  have  been  also  told,  that  no  precedent 
can  be  set  up  against  the  constitution.  This  is 
not  disputed.  But  practice  and  precedent  are 
resorted  to,  with  great  propriety,  to  ascertain 
the  views  of  enlightened  politicians  and  states- 
men ;  and,  in  some  measure,  to  learn  the  pre- 
vailing sentiment  of  the  age.  Shall  we  reject 
the  experience  of  past  times,  the  opinions  of 
the  great  and  good,  and  continue  forever  in  a 
state  of  political  infancy  ?  If,  sir,  there  is  no 
precedent  to  be  found,  from  the  earliest  period 
of  our  history,  where  a  slave  has  been  paid  for, 
under  circumstances  like  the  present,  it  is, 
to  me,  strong  presumptive  proof,  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  patriots  of  the  revolution,  and 
the  statesmen  of  after  times,  no  such  compen- 
sation ought  to  be  allowed.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  has  informed  us,  and,  no  doubt, 
truly  informed  us,  that  neither  the  war  of  our 
first  or  second  independence  furnish  any  pre- 
cedents. 

Legislation  furnishes  no  instance  of  remu- 
neration. The  act  of  April  9th,  1816,  author- 
ized a  compensation  to  be  made  to  the  owner 
of  certain  enumerated  articles  which  had  been 
impressed  into  the  service,  and  had  been  dam- 
aged, captured,  or  destryoed,  but  is  sOent  as  to 
slaves.  This  could  not  have  been  an  uninten- 
tional omission,  as  it  must  have  been  known 
that  many  cases  like  the  present  existed ;  and, 
as  I  am  informed,  notwithstanding  the  term 
property,  in  one  section  of  the  act,  is  used  in 
its  widest  sense,  no  claim  was  presented  to  the 
commissioners  under  that  act  for  allowance. 

Why  was  it  that  Government  claimed  of 
Great  Britain  indemnity  for  the  slaves  cap- 
tured and  taken  away  during  the  late  war? 
"Was  it  on  the  ground  that  they  were  "  proper- 
ty ? "  If  so,  Government  has  made  an  odious 
distinction  between  its  citizens.  On  this  prin- 
ciple, it  should  have  claimed  indemnity  for 
property  of  every  description,  captured  or  de- 
stroyed. But  no  such  claim  has  been  set  up. 
The  principle  on  which  our  Government  claimed 
pay  for  the  slaves,  and  on  which  it  was  allowed 
by  the  British  Government,  must  have  been  that 
they  were  persons,  human  beings,  having  ipome 
political  rights,  and,  as  such,  should  have  been 
restored  to  their  country  on  the  return  of 
peace. 

From  these  considerations,  sir,  I  am  led  to 
the  conclusion,  that  slaves,  for  certain  pur- 
poses, are  persons ;  that  their  masters  have  in 


them  only  a  qualified  property ;  that  Govern- 
ment, in  cases  of  high  necessity,  growing  out 
of  a  state  of  war,  has  a  right  to  impress  them 
into  its  military  service,  without  the  liability  of 
being  justly  called  on  for  indemnification. 

It  is  idle  declamation,  sir,  to  talk  of  the  black 
population  of  this  country,  disconnected  from 
the  political  disabilities  under  which  they  labor. 
The  philanthropist  may  inveigh  against  slavery. 
He  may  urge  the  consideration  that  they  are  of 
the  same  flesh  and  blood  with  ourselves,  de- 
scended from  a  common  ancestry,  having  like 
passions  to  gratify,  and  faculties  to  improve, 
accountable  to  one  common  Creator,  and  des- 
tined to  the  same  immortality.  This  would  all 
be  fine :  but  the  politician  must  view  them  as  « 
they  are,  sunk  to  the  lowest  point  of  mental 
and  political  degradation,  and  wait  with  pa- 
tience for  the  developments  of  futurity. 

Mr.  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  then  rose,  and 
said :  My  motive  for  throwing  myself  on  the 
attention  of  the  House — (I  was  indisposed,  and 
necessarily  absent  when  this  question  was  last 
agitated) — my  motive  for  throwing  myself  on 
the  attention  of  the  House,  is  earnestly  to  re- 
quest— I  could  almost  say  adjure — but  certainly 
respectfully  and  earnestly  to  ask,  that  no  mem- 
ber of  this  House  south  of  the  Ohio,  and  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  will  debate  this  question — 
will  deign — will  condescend,  to  debate  the 
point  which  has  arisen — ^I  mean,  whetlier  per- 
sons can  or  cannot  be  property ;  or  wiH  allow 
that  the  General  Government  can,  at  any  time, 
under  any  circumstances,  in  any  manner,  touch 
that  question.  I  certainly  am  obliged  to  my 
worthy  colleague  (Mr.  P.  P.  Baeboue)  for 
some  of  his  remarks ;  but  I  should  have  been 
full  as  much  so  if  he  had  omitted  them. 

This  is  a  question  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  nothing  to  do  with.  It  never  bad, 
and  it  never  can  have  ;  for  the  moment  it  lays 
its  unhallowed  hands  upon  the  ark  of  that 
question,  it  ceases  to  be  a  Government.  "We 
have  been  told  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  that  this  question  has  been  settled  forty 
years  since.  Sir,  it  was  settled  two  hundred 
years  since.  It  has  been  settled  from  the  day 
on  which  the  first  cargo  of  Africans  was  landed 
on  these  shores,  under  the  colonial  Govern- 
ment. "What  new  distinction  is  this,  about 
persons  not  being  property — as  if  there  were 
any  incompatibility  between  the  two?  Sir, 
there  is  none :  there  never  has  been  any. 
Property  is  the  creation  of  the  law.  What  the 
law  makes  property,  that  is  property ;  and 
what  it  declares  to  be  not  property,  that  is  not 
property.  There  is  no  other  distinction.  The 
question  has  been  settled  during  the  longest 
term  of  prescription,  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury. It  has  been  settled  ever  since  these 
States  first  threw  off  their  allegiance  to  the 
British  Government. 

I  hope  the  gentleman  from  Kew  York  wiU 
pardon  me.  I  thank  him  for  much  that  he 
said,  especially  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
spoke  of  his  Southern  brethren.    The  gentle- 
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man  is  an  entire  stranger  to  me.  I  certainly 
have  every  species  of  good  feeling  towards 
him.  But  I  must  take  exception  to  one  term 
he  employed.  He  spoke  of  "  our  second  war 
of  independence."  I  object  to  this  langnage, 
because  I  never  can  agree,  either,  that  we  were 
slaves  before  the  first  war,  or  that  we  were  not 
independent  when  the  second  war  was  de- 
clared. But  this  is  aside  from  the  subject.  I 
say  that  slaves  are  made  property  by  the  law  ; 
and  you  cannot  unmake  them  so,  any  more  than 
you  can  alter  the  British  debt,  or  the  tithes,  or 
any  thing  which  you  choose  to  consider  as  an 
abuse  in  any  foreign  country.  When  gentle- 
men tell  me  that  the  constitution  is  to  protect 
.  us  in  that  species  of  property,  I  answer,  it  is 
like  the  protection  of  the  wolf  to  the  lamb. 
We  scorn  it  We  deny  it.  It  is  created  prop- 
erty by  our  law,  and  our  own  State  Govern- 
ments are  able  to  carry  that  law  into  execution. 
We  do  not  ask  the  aid  of  any  Government 
whatever. 

The  gentleman  alluded,  in  one  part  of  his 
speech,  to  the  Missouri  question.  Sir,  the  Mis- 
souri question  never  has  been  settled.  There 
was  a  spirit  mingling  in  that  question,  which, 
as  was  once  said  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire,  (Mr.  Baktlett,)  was  endeavoring 
"to  buy  golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of 
men."  A  poison  was  infused  into  the  decision 
of  that  question.  I  never  felt  it  to  be  any  tri- 
mnph,  nor  do  I  now. 

Sir,  let  me  ask  the  House,  whether,  under 
the  laws  of  old  Rome,  a  man  who  was  a  slave 
was  any  the  less  property,  because,  forsooth,  he 
was  a  person  ?  His  being  a  person  it  was  that 
made  him  subject  to  becoming  property,  be- 
cause his  master  had  need  of  his  services.  I 
might  ask,  too,  what  is  the  situation  of  other 
Governments  in  relation  to  this  subject ;  but  I 
will  not  now  pursue  that  inquiry.  We  were 
told  something,  I  know  not  very  well  what, 
about  humanity,  and  benevolence,  and  religion. 
Sir,  tha,t  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question. 
We  are  not  to  depend  on  individual  views  of 
humanity  and  religion.  It  is  upon  the  compact 
— Ita  lex  aeriptu  est — that  is  what  we  have  to 
depend  upon.  You  may  cant  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter,  about  whether  your  religion  is  that  of 
the  Jew  or  the  Gentile.  Your  religion  cannot 
interfere  in  the  question.  God  forbid  that  I 
Bhould  say  that  it  cannot  interfere  with  those 
who  are  the  subjects  of  the  question. 

Suppose  the  framers  of  the  constitution,  in- 
stead of  using  the  terms  which  they  have  done, 
in  relation  to  slavery,  (and  I  think  it  was  with 
much  more  delicacy  than  policy  that  they  in- 
troduced such  a  periphrasis  as  they  have  done,) 
had  omitted  the  subject  altogether.  Supposing 
the  clause  for  continuing  the  slave  trade  for  a 
limited  time,  was  not  there :  how  would  you 
have  got  hold  of  any  pretext  whatever  to  bring 
the  subject  under  your  rule  or  jurisdiction. 

Sir,  humanity  and  religion  are  very  good 
things  in  their  proper  places ;  but  we  have  no 
right  to  make  our  humanity  and  our  religion 


the  rule  of  other  men's  actions  within  the 
sphere  of  neither.  I  will  put  a  case — and  I 
hope  I  shall  not  be  misunderstood ;  that  I  shall 
be  judged  by  my  words,  and  not  by  any  gloss 
which  may  be  put  upon  them  here  or  else- 
where. I  will  put  it  for  the  sake  of  putting  a 
case,  and,  that  I  may  not  be  accused  of  libel- 
ling other  States,  I  will  suppose  that  my  own 
State,  the  State  of  Virginia,  had  made  the 
abuse  of  a  slave  not  punishable  at  all,  and  that 
slaves  were  daily  and  cruelly  and  inhumanly 
murdered  by  the  masters,  (a  thing  as  much 
within  the  range  of  probability  as  many  state- 
ments I  have  heard,)  what  would  be  the  reme- 
dy ?  Would  it  be  found  in  this  House  ?  Can 
you  punish  murder  committed  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Potomac  ?  Your  jurisdiction  is  confined 
to  your  own  territory,  district,  forts,  and  dock- 
yards. You  may  cry  your  eyes  out  with  hu- 
manity, but  you  could  not  touch  this  matter. 
The  thing  is  in  its  proper  place :  it  is  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  men  of  as  much  learning  and 
talent,  and  as  much  humanity  and  religion,  as 
can  anywhere  be  found,  who,  knowing  the  dis- 
ease, know  the  remedy,  and  do  not  choose  to 
suffer  quacks  to  "  step  in  where  angels  fear  to 
tread."  Again,  sir,  we  have  been  told  that  the 
representation  of  this  description  of  persons  in 
the  Constitution  of  1787,  was  a  compromise. 
No,  sir,  it  was  none.  There  was  no  compro- 
mise about  it,  further  than  the  whole  constitu- 
tion was  a  compromise.  We  wanted  a  repre- 
sentation for  our  whole  population ;  hut  we 
were  weak  enough  to  agree,  that  one-half  of 
that  population  should  be  represented  by  only 
three-fifths  of  that  half.  Suppose,  now,  that 
this  had  been  a  regulation  for  the  white  popu- 
lation, and  not  for  the  black  :  how  would  that 
affect  the  question  ?  It  would  not  have  touched 
the  rights  of  the  whites.  A  compromise,  sir ! 
No ;  there  was  no  compromise  ;  and  why  not  ? 
Because,  in  1787,  there  existed  not  a  man  in 
this  continent,  who  dared  so  much  as  breathe 
a  whisper  of  a  right  on  the  part  of  the  General 
Government  to  touch  the  question  at  aU :  nor 
can  they  touch  it  now.  This  Government  has 
no  more  to  do  with  it  than  the  Khan  of  Tar- 
tary.  We  are  all  Representatives  of  respecta- 
ble, and  some  of  us,  of  ancient  and  powerful 
commonwealths ;  and  our  laws  will,  may,  and 
must  execute  themselves.  There  may  be  agita- 
tors, and  I  know  there  is  some  real  or  affected 
agitation  (I  mean  without  the  Southern  States) 
on  the  subject  of  slavery;  and  the  effect  of 
this  agitation  may  be  to  make  the  slaves  them- 
selves more  miserable,  but  that  wiU  be  the  sum 
total  of  its  effect. 

One  word  more,  sir,  and  I  have  done.  Sup- 
pose that  the  reasoning  of  the  gentleman  who 
has  just  spoken  in  opposition  to  that  of  the 
learned  gentleman  from  Louisiana — for,  in 
reference  to  his  professional  acquirements,  no 
man  better  deserved  the  title — were  true,  then 
we  must  lose  three-fifths,  and  the  English  pay 
for  only  two-fifths  of  the  value  of  the  slaves 
carried   away  during  the   last  war,  because 
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three-fifths  of  each  man  was  person,  and  two- 
fifths  property  1  This  reminds  one  of  the  judg- 
ment of  Solomon,  which  we  see  depicted  in  the 
H  Tapestry,  (and  in  that  Book  of  which  I  ever 
desire  to  speak  with  respect,) 'who  ordered  the 
child,  disputed  for  by  two  mothers,  to  be  equal- 
ly divided  between  them ;  but  his  was  a  more 
practicable  rule,  it  was  a  vertical  cut  from  top 
to  bottom.  [Some  members  smiling  at  this  allu- 
sion.] I  did  not  intend,  sir,  by  this  remark,  to 
excite  any  merriment.  t 

Permit  me  again  to  ask,  before  I  sit  down, 
that  no  man  will  deign  ever  to  discuss  this 
question.  This  is  not  "  the  accepted  time."  If 
ever  that  time  does  arrive,  as  I  sincerely  hope 
it  never  will,  our  business,  sir,  will  not  be  here, 
but  at  home.  Our  business  will  be,  to  make 
our  escape  if  we  can,  for  this  House  will  then 
be  to  us  the  den  of  Oacns.  Our  business,  I  re- 
peat, win  be,  not  here,  but  at  home.  And  let 
me,  on  the  other  hand,  remind  those  gentlemen 
who  differ  from  me  on  this  question,  (and  dif- 
fer, no  doubt,  as  conscientiously  from  me  as  I 
do  from  them,)  that  it  was  just  ten  years  from 
the  first  stirring  of  the  question  of  the  right  of 
Great  Britain  to  tax  the  colonies,  until  the 
spirit  was  got  up  which  ended  in  a  separation. 
It  took  ten  years  of  goading  to  bring  us  to  that 
point.  Sir,  the  relation  of  the  States  to  the 
General  Government  resembles,  in  some  re- 
spects, another  sort  of  union,  more  tender  and 
more  sacred  in  its  character ;  yet  even  that 
will  not  bear  continual  provocation — even  that 
near  and  strong  relation  may  be  torn  asunder, 
though  there  are  pledges  of  their  loves  to  bind 
the  subjects  of  it  together.  He  may  be  a  very 
acute  man — he  may  be  a  very  learned  man — 
and  he  may  be  in  a  train  to  become  a  very  able 
man,  but  he  is  not  a  man  of  observation  and 
experience,  who  does  not  see  that  a  temper  has 
been  excited,  and  is  exciting  now  on  this  sub- 
ject, which  it  is  not  less  the  duty  than  the  in- 
terest of  every  member  of  this  House,  in  every 
possible  mode,  to  allay.  I  know,  and  I  speak 
"  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness  "  when  I 
say,  that  I  know  that  the  reflecting  part  of  our 
countiy  will  unite  with  me  in  this  sentiment — 
even  among  those  who  have  conjured  up  all 
those  chimeras  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  which 
we  have  so  often  seen  portrayed  both  by  pen 
and  pencil.  I  cannot  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Xew  York,  that  the  slaves  are  an  un- 
happy race.  They,  no  doubt,  are  causes  of  un- 
happiness  to  their  owners,  sometimes,  and  no 
doubt  they  are  unhappy  sometimes  themselves : 
for  who  is  exempt  from  unhappiness  ? 

But  I  believe  that,  as  a  class,  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying,  that  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge and  belief,  they  are  much  happier  than 
their  proprietors  are  now,  loaded  as  these  are 
with  the  effects  of  a  system,  which  I  will  not 
now  go  into  a  discussion  of,  and  with  the  cares, 
and  wants,  and  diflculties,  which  this  very 
population  brings  upon  them. 

In  regard  to  the  claim  to  be  provided  for,  in 
the  present  bUl,  I  had  thought  that  the  old 


maxim  was  applicable,  inter  arma  leges  silent. 
This  slave  was  taken  precisely  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  horses  and  the  cart.  A  gentle- 
man has  asked  if  slaves  are  to  be  considered  as 
oxen  and  cattle  ?  Sir,  no  man  of  common  re- 
finement, or  any  humanity,  ever  regarded  them 
in  the  same  light  as  oxen.  Tet,  gentlemen 
should  remember  that  even  the  ox  and  horse, 
though  they  be  but  brutes,  have,  nevertheless, 
their  rights.  Sir,  I  fear  I  have  done,  what  I 
have  often  done  before,  but  very  seldom  of 
late,  and  what  I  intend  rarely  to  do  again,  tres- 
passed already  too  long  on  the  patience  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Stokes,  of  New  Tork,  said  he  was  sorry 
the  honorable  gentleman  from  Louisiana  had 
introduced  a  question  which  was  so  extremely 
liable  to  be  misunderstood.  I  cannot,  said  Mr. 
S.,  agree  with  that  gentleman  that,  on  the  mere 
question  of  the  adoption  of  this  amendment, 
we  are  compelled  to  determine  what  is  the  pre- 
cise nature  of  that  property  which  a  master  has 
in  his  slave.  But  as  the  question  on  the 
amendment  is  a  question  of  compensation,  we 
must  vote  on  it.  Though  representing  a  State 
which  does  not,  at  this  time,  contain  any  slave 
population,  it  is  not  my  fault  that  this  question 
has  been  presented.  It  has  been  brought  in, 
as  I  think,  unadvisedly  :  I  could  have  wished 
the  honorable  gentleman  had  forborne  to  press 
it,  lest  some  misconstruction  might  lead  to  a 
doubt  of  our  maintaining  that  relation  which 
the  laws  of  some  of  the  States  have  recog- 
nized, and  which  they  sustain  between  a  slave 
and  his  master. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Virginia, 
(Mr.  Eaitoolph,)  that  the  constitution  has 
nothing  to  do  with  this  matter.  That  instru- 
ment never  fixed  the  nature  of  the  relation  of 
master  and  slave,  nor  of  any  other  of  our  do- 
mestic relations,  nor  of  the  persons  of  the  dif- 
ferent States  to  each  other.  "When,  therefore, 
gentlemen  criticize  on  the  terms  "  person — 
population — ^persons  held  to  service,"  &c.,  used 
in  that  instrument,  they  are,  in  my  judgment, 
somewhat  hypercritical.  Those  words  were 
used,  not  for  the  purpose  of  definition,  but  out 
of  delicacy,  and  as  laying  down  a  rule  to  be 
observed  in  taking  the  census  of  the  United 
States.  What  is  this  relation  of  the  slave  to 
his  master?  And  what  are  the  qualities  of 
that  relation  ?  I  hold,  sir,  that  the  right  of  the 
master  in  his  slave  is  a  right  to  his  service  un- 
der all  circumstances  whatsoever,  and  also  to 
the  absolute  unqualified  control  and  custody  of 
his  person,  so  that  it  cannot  be  taken  from  him 
for  purposes  of  service,  nor  his  actions  regu- 
lated by  any  power  but  his  own,  save  only 
when  the  State  lays  its  hand  on  him  for  the 
punishment  of  crime,  and  the  preservation  of 
the  public  peace.  You  may  debate  the  ab- 
stract question  as  long  as  you  will,  and  may 
discuss  metaphysically  what  is  the  exact  nature 
of  the  right;  but,  after  all,  the  question  is, 
what  do  the  laws  of  the  State  declare  in  which 
the  master  and  the  slave  reside  ?    I  have  be- 
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stowed  some  little  reflection  upon  the  subject, 
and  the  only  conclusion  to  which  I  can  bring 
my  mind,  is  that  I  have  stated.  On  maintain- 
ing this  control  of  the  master,  rests  the  securi- 
ty of  a  very  large  and  important  portion  of 
this  Union,  and  whoever  interferes  with  the 
exercise  of  it,  is  guilty  of  a  violation  of  the 
rights  of  all  those  who  inhabit  the  States  where 
this  speicies  of  property  is  held.  This  Govern- 
ment cannot  do  this.  It  is  a  question  not  to  be 
debated.  No  man,  I  mean  no  man  of  any 
sense  and  reflection,  ever  thought  of  maintain- 
ing, that  I  know  of,  that  it  was  competent  to 
the  General  Government  to  touch  the  question 
of  right  in  the  slightest  degree. 

What,  then,  is  the  case  before  us  ?  An  offi- 
cer of  the  United  States,  in  the  use  of  what  he 
was  pleased  to  consider  as  his  discretion,  seized 
and  impressed  into  the  military  service  of  the 
United  States,  a  slave,  belonging  to  a  gentle- 
man of  Louisiana.  That  is,  a  mere  military 
officer  undertook  to  do  what  all  branches  of 
this  Government  united,  ai-e  not  able  to  do. 
Yet,  we  have  been  told  by  some  gentlemen, 
that  he  had  a  right  to  make  this  impressment. 
What,  sir — aa  officer,  a  mere  creature  of  this 
Government,  whose  official  existence  can  be 
Bwept  away  in  a  moment,  has  a  right  to  do 
what  this  Government,  with  all  its  powers, 
may  not  so  much  as  attempt  ?  And  now,  he 
having  done  this — having  assumed  what  he 
called  his  right  to  sever  the  bond  between  mas- 
ter and  slave,  and  having  made  himself  the 
judge  how  far  he  might  carry  this  right  of  im- 
pressing whom  he  pleased,  what  are  we  asked 
to  do  ?  To  adopt  his  act  as  our  own — to  make 
it  an  act  of  this  Government,  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  so  adopting  it,  to  indemnify  the 
loser.  On  what  principle,  sir,  can  we  possibly 
be  held  bound  to  indemnify,  when  the  officer 
clearly  transcended  his  duty  ?  I  disagree  with 
my  colleague,  as  to  the  power  of  impressment 
in  cases  of  danger.  An  officer  shall  never 
touch  my  person  and  property,  whenever  he 
chooses  to  determine  that  State  necessity  war- 
rants him  to  do  so.  No,  sir ;  whenever  he 
does  this,  he  is  a  trespasser.  And  if  the  State 
does  not  give  me  a  remedy  against  him,  there 
is  no  longer  such  a  thing  as  freedom  in  my 
country.  Liberty  is  gone — it  exists  no  longer. 
We  have,  indeed,  indemnified  the  loser  in  some 
few  cases,  where  the  public  necessity  was  so 
great,  so  high,  so  undeniable  as  to  overstep  all 
obligations  of  lower  duty.  But,  then,  we  have 
indemnified  for  the  act  of  our  officers,  in  the 
character  of  trespassers — and  we  took  into  our 
own  hands  to  inquire  whether  any  such  necessi- 
ty existed.  But,  once  admit  the  right  of  a 
mere  military  officer,  whose  sole  power  is  the 
parchment  in  his  pocket,  and  the  epaulette 
upon  his  shoulder,  to  seize  and  impress,  when- 
ever he  may  think  proper,  and  you  give  to  this 
creature  of  yours,  authority  over  every  slave- 
holder in  the  Southern  States — ^he  may  set 
them  all  at  defiance — and  I  am  asked  to  say,  I 
wUl  assume  his  acts.    Sir,  I  am  not  prepared 


to  do  it.  Yet  I  must  do  it  if  this  amendment 
passes ;  for  the  principle,  and  the  only  princi- 
ple on  which  we  can  gi-ant  compensation  in 
this  case,  is,  that  we  adopt  the  lawless  act  of  n^^^^^ 
impressment  as  the  act  of  this  Government, 
and  pay  for  this  slave  under  the  pretence  of 
State  necessity ;  and  what  the  officer  is  pleased 
to  call  the  salvation  of  the  country.  Sir,  I 
cannot  even  attempt  to  run  out  the  conse- 
quences of  establishing  such  a  monstrous  prin- 
ciple, and  so  vitally  fatal  to  a  large  portion  of 
the  Union.  If  a  General  may  do  this,  a  Colo- 
nel may  do  it ;  if  a  Colonel,  then  a  Captain ; 
and  if  a  Captain  may,  a  Sergeant,  and  so  may 
every  subaltern,  down  to  the  lowest  cotton  tas- 
sel in  the  camp.  And  if  an  officer  from  the 
Southern  States  may  do  it,  so  may  an  officer 
from  the  Northern  States.  Sir,  if  these  doc- 
trines are  sanctioned,  it  shall  be  done  without 
my  consent.  It  is  a  dangerous  doctrine.  Ad- 
mit it  for  a  moment,  and  you  strike  a  blow  at 
the  security  of  the  whole  slave  population  of 
the  Southern  States.  It  is  the  same  case  in 
principle  as  to  allow  the  impressment  of  an  in- 
fant, apprentice,  or  servant,  in  the  Northern 
States.  If  there  is  any  reason  in  it,  then  every 
officer  of  the  United  States  may,  at  pleasure, 
(or  in  circumstances  of  which  he  is  to  be  the 
sole  judge,)  sever  the  bond  which  unites  master 
and  servant,  which  binds  together  parent  and 
child.  He  may  enter  our  dwelling,  drag  our 
children  from  the  fireside,  and,  regardless  of 
his  father's  will,  or  his  mother's  cries  and  tears, 
force  him  to  the  camp — and,  when  there,  put 
him  under  martial  law.  He  may  do  this — and 
when  he  has  done  it,  we,  forsooth,  are  to  vol- 
unteer him  an  indemnity,  to  step  in  his  place, 
and  assume  these  deeds  as  acts  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Sir,  you  never  provided  for  such  a  case 
— yet  you  authorized  our  apprentices  to  be  en- 
listed, without  the  consent  of  their  masters, 
and  our  children,  without  the  consent  of  their 
parents.  You  allowed  this  tie  to  be  severed — 
(though  the  right  of  a  father  over  the  person 
of  his  child  is  as  perfect  as  that  of  any  master 
over  his  servant,  and  far  more  tender,  though 
I  grant  that  the  ties  of  master  and  slave  may 
sometimes  be  of  a  tender  kind) — but  you  never 
thought  of  granting  them  compensation.  You 
are  asked  to  make  it  in  a  case  by  no  means  so 
strong.  You  are  asked  to  do  that  for  one  sec- 
tion of  the  Union,  which  you  never  thought  of 
doing  for  the  other.  Adopt  this  principle  of 
impressment,  and  you  sanction  what  may,  at 
some  future  day,  lead  to  consequences,  in  one 
part  of  this  Union,  I  will  not  speak  of,  nay, 
which  I  will  not  permit  myself  even  to  think 
upon.  The  report  of  the  Committee  of  Claims 
avoided  meddling  with  this  question. 


Tuesday,  January  8. 

Battle  of  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Hamilton  moved  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 
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Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Library 
be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
having  an  historical  picture  of  the  Battle  of  New- 
Orleans  painted,  and  placed  in  one  of  the  panels 
of  the  Kotundo.  And  that  they  further  inquire 
iuto  the  expediency  of  engaging  Washington  All- 
Bton  to  design  and  finish  the  work,  and,  if  expe- 
dient in  both  contingencies,  to  ascertain  whether, 
and  on  what  terms,  he  can  be  so  engaged. 

Mr.  Hamilton  said:  It  was  not  necessary, 
nor  could  it  be  expected  at  this  time,  that  he- 
should  Tindieate  the  policy  which  had  dictated 
an  embellishment  of  this  national  building 
with  a  representation  of  some  of  the  most 
cherished  events  which  adorn  our  history. 
The  policy  itself  springs  from  a  sentiment  which 
may  well  be  called  instinctive  in  the  human 
breast.  Its  elements  are  to  be  found  even  in 
the  impulse  which  leads  the  savage  to  construct 
those  rude  memorials  by  which  he  attempts  to 
tell  of  an  age  and  warriors  that  have  been. 
But  the  sentiment  becomes  irresistibly  power- 
ful, and  of  great  moral  efficacy,  when  it  sum- 
mons to  its  aid  the  delightful  art  of  painting, 
which  is  the  result  of  the  highest  condition  of 
civilization,  and  whose  lessons  are  inculcated 
by  a  universal  language,  and  is  understood  by 
all  the  children  of  men,  however  divided  by 
divers  and  conflicting  tongues. 

Whether  the  victory  of  the  8th  of  January 
was  an  event  which,  delineated  by  the  hand  of 
genius,  might  be  applicable  to  some  one  of  the 
purposes  to  which  the  great  moral  of  this  art 
is  subservient,  was  precisely  the  question  which 
he  wished  the  intelligent  committee  to  whom 
the  inquiry  would  be  referred,  to  decide.  He 
trusted  he  might  be  permitted  to  say,  that,  as 
we  had  a  representation  of  the  surrender  at 
Yorktown,  by  which  our  first  war  was  closed, 
there  would  bo  a  peculiar  fitness  in  placing  by 
its  side  a  delineation  of  that  achievement  which 
so  brilliantly  closed  our  second  contest. 

Without  professing  to  be  a  connoisseur  in 
the  art,  would  those  who  were,  pardon  him  for 
saying,  that  he  could  scarcely  conceive  a  finer 
subject  for  the  canvas,  than  the  objects  which 
would  animate,  and  the  scenery  which  would 
adorn  this  picture  ? 

The  defence  of  New  Orleans  forms  a  beauti- 
ful chef  eCauvre  in  the  science  of  war.  It  was 
characterized  by  circumstances  which  would 
enable  the  painter  to  place  in  high  relief  the 
heroic  steadiness  and  gallant  devotion  of  our 
warriors,  and  to  exhibit  in  gorgeous  array,  the 
embattled  hosts  of  our  enemy,  who  rushed  on 
like  a  torrent,  in  daring  and  dauntless  valor, 
regardless  of  their  fate.  Nor  woul  d  the  chivalry 
of  our  country  be  content  in  assigning  an  ob- 
scure or  a  disparaging  spot  in  such  a  picture, 
to  the  pathetic  fate  of  the  British  commander, 
who  poured  out  the  willing  streams  of  his  life 
blood  in  obedience  to  the  mandate  of  his  country. 
No ;  "  our  countrymen  war  not  with  the  dead." 
The  ashes  of  a  man  who  thus  falls  are  thrice 
consecrated  by  the  blessings  of  the  generous, 
the  feeling,  and  the  brave. 


Let  me  add,  that  the  scenery  of  this  picture 
will  be  associated  with  some  of  our  most  inter- 
esting recollections.  It  wiU  be  placed  on  that 
Delta  of  Egyptian  fertility  and  tropical  magnifi- 
cence, through  which  the  mighty  father  of  our 
Western  waters  is  pouring  the  tribute  of  his 
thousand  streams,  in  his  almost  finished  jour- 
ney to  the  ocean.  On  that  Delta,  which  be- 
longs to  that  glorious  realm,  the  first  possession 
of  which  we  owe  to  him,  who  now  sleeps  in 
peace,  "  by  all  his  country's  wishes  blest,"  and 
the  last,  to  him  "  who  has  filled  the  measure  of 
her  glory." 

Mr.  H.  said  he  should  have  felt  great  delicacy 
in  designating  Mr.  Allston,  if,  by  universal 
consent,  he  was  not  considered  one  of  the  first, 
if  not  the  very  first  "living  artists  our  country 
has  produced,"  by  which  an  important  require- 
ment of  the  committee  would  be  at  once  ful- 
filled. Indeed,  the  profound  genius  and  un- 
rivalled execution  of  this  gentleman  was  so 
well  admitted,  that  he  had  heard,  on  the  best 
authority,  that  one  of  the  most  enlightened  and 
discriminating  critics  of  Europe  had  declared, 
"  that,  if  there  was  a  man  living  who  was 
capable  of  lighting  up  anew  the  glories  of  the 
Augustan  age  of  painting,  that  man  was  Wash- 
ington Allston."  It  may  not  be  known  to  all 
who  heard  him,  that  this  gentleman,  after  pass- 
ing fifteen  years  of  his  life  abroad,  in  studying 
the  remains  of  ancient,  and  the  acquisitions 
of  modern  art,  is  now  engaged,  under  the  patron- 
age of  a  city  (Boston)  no  less  distinguished  for 
its  refinement  and  taste,  than  by  its  literature 
and  science,  in  giving  the  last  touches  to  an 
historical  picture,  (the  labor  of  ten  years,)  which 
is  probably  destined  to  form  a  new  era  in  the 
arts,  and  to  confer  a  renown  on  that  country 
which  has  neglected  to  cultivate  them. 

If  you  want  this  man,  yon  must  seek  him. 
To  the  pride  of  genius  he  adds  a  thriftless  dis- 
regard of  money  ;  for  he  knows,  as  it  has  been 
beautifully  said  on  another  subject  and  occa- 
sion, that  the  real  price  of  the  productions  of 
his  pencil,  "  is  immortality,  and  that  posterity 
will  pay  it." 

I  hope,  sir,  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  a  sugges- 
tion, somewhat  selfish  in  its  origin,  bat  surely 
not  deserving  of  a  severe  reprobation.  Gen. 
Jackson  and  Mr.  Allston  are  both  natives  of 
the  State  of  South  Carolina,  and  there  would 
be  a  happy  congruity  in  the  fact,  that  the  con- 
duct and  valor  of  the  one  should  be  illustrated 
by  the  genius  and  taste  of  the  other. 

Mr.  H.  said,  in  conclusion,  that  he  felt  entire 
gratification  in  confiding  his  resolution  to  the 
judgment  and  patriotism  of  his  honorable  friend 
from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Everett,)  who  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  merits  of  the  great 
artist  to  whom  he  had  referred,  and  that  of  the 
gentlemen  associated  with  him  on  the  commit- 
tee, and  he  would  barely  repeat  that  he  was 
content  that  they  should  determine,  as  pre- 
liminary to  the  decision  of  the  House,  "  whether 
the  period  had  arrived  for  completing  the  deco- 
rations of  the  great  Hall  of  the  Capitol,"  and 
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whether  he  had  designated  "  a  judicious  choice 
of  a  subject,  and  a  competent  artist." 

Mr.  Inokesoll  said,  that  he  should  not  have 
risen,  had  not  the  resolution,  moved  by  the 
honorable  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  desig- 
nated the  name  of  the  artist  to  be  employed. 
When  it  was  recollected  that  Mr.  Ti-umbull, 
the  gentleman  who  had  executed  the  paintings 
now  in  the  Rotunda,  was  a  native  of  the  State 
which  he  represented  on  that  floor,  he  trusted 
his  honorable  friend  would  excuse  him  if  he 
ventured  to  suggest,  that  no  course  ought  to  be 
pursued,  in  this  stage  of  the  business,  which 
went  to  exclude  the  employment  of  that  vener- 
able and  patriotic  individual  in  executing  any 
paintings  which  might  be  ordered.  If  the  art- 
ist, to  which  the  gentleman  had  alluded,  was 
a  native  of  the  same  State  with  the  hero  of 
our  second  war,  the  artist  he  himself  had 
named  had  been  an  actor  in  his  own  person 
in  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  He  had  been  a 
prisoner,  and  had  suffered  severely  in  that  con- 
test ;  and  he  must  be  permitted  to  say  that 
great  injustice  had  been  done  him,  from  the 
manner  in  which  his  paintings  had  at  first 
been  displayed.  They  were  placed  in  a  small 
and  obscure  room,  beneath  our  feet,  and  the 
artist  had  had  the  mortification  to  know  that 
the  most  unkind  and  unfeeling  strictures  had 
there  been  passed  upon  them,  in  consequence 
of  this  or  that  disadvantageous  location.  His 
fame  had  suflfered ;  his  feelings  had  suffered ; 
and  all  his  friends  who  knew  the  circumstances, 
had  suffered  with  him.  It  was  with  pride  and 
pleasure,  Mr.  I.  said,  that  he  had  witnessed 
their  removal  to  a  situation  more  worthy  of 
their  excellence,  and  he  (Mr.  I.)  had  witnessed 
the  tears  of  joy  glistening  in  his  venerable  eyes, 
under  the  consciousness  that,  at  last,  justice 
had  been  done  him.  Mr.  I.  said,  that  he  ad- 
mitted, very  willingly,  the  high  merit  of  Mr. 
Allston,  but,  if  Congress  should  conclude,  in 
this  matter,  to  depart  from  the  class  of  our 
Revolutionary  worthies,  there  were  other  native 
artists,  besides  Mr.  Allston,  who  would  desire 
not  to  be  precluded  from  a  chance  of  employ- 
ment. He  therefore  moved  the  following 
amendment :  to  strike  out  the  name  of  "  Wash- 
ington Allston,"  and  to  insert  the  words  "  some 
suitable  artist." 

Mr.  PIamtlton  said  that  he  had  risen  princi- 
pally to  indicate  his  acquiescence  in  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  honorable  gentleman 
from  Connecticut.  He  desired,  also,  to  exempt 
himself  from  all  idea  of  the  slightest  disrespect 
towards  the  venerable  gentleman  so  feelingly 
referred  to  in  the  remarks  just  submitted ;  and 
certainly,  if  the  resolution  he  had  had  the 
honor  to  move;  proposed  the  commemoration 
of  any  of  the  events  of  our  Revolutionary  war, 
that  gentleman,  both  from  his  services,  and 
from  Ills  opportunities  of  observation,  would 
have  a  special  claim  to  be  preferred. 

Mr.  Keemee  said,  that  he  entirely  agreed  that 
it  was  proper  such  a  painting  should  be  exe- 
cuted, and  that  the  illustrious  glory  which  had 
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been  achieved  in  the  most  brilliant  victory  of 
modern  times,  ought  to  be  handed  down  to 
posterity.  Such  deeds  ought  to  be  kept  fresh 
in  the  recollection  of  all  generations,  and  he 
thought  that  it  could  not  be  put  in  a  better 
place  than  in  the  Rotunda  of  this  building. 
But  in  order  that  this  painting  may  be  justly 
judged  of,  (since  all  our  judgments  were  found- 
ed on  comparison,  and  what  could  we  judge  of 
but  what  we  know  ?  and  how  could  we  judge 
of  what  was  unknown  but  from  what  was 
known  ?)  he  would  move  a  small  amendment. 
When  this  victory  was  achieved,  which  ren- 
dered our  country  so  glorious  in  the  eyes  of  all 
nations,  it  excited  both  pride  and  wonder ;  and 
he  wished  he  could  stop  there.  But  he  must 
say  it  created  envy  too.  Now,  in  order  that 
posterity  might  have  a  fair  opportunity  of 
judging  of  that  transaction,  he  would  suggest 
that  another  painting  be  placed  alongside  of 
the  victory  of  New  Orleans,  representing  the 
meeting  of  the  Hartford  Convention,  which 
was  in  full  session  at  the  same  time.  He  there- 
fore moved  to  amend  the  amendment,  by  add- 
ing, "  and  also  the  meeting  of  the  Hartford 
Convention." 

Mr.  EvEEETT,  Chairman  of  the  Library  Com- 
mittee, said  that  he  should  not  have  risen  to 
speak  on  the  resolution  or  amendment,  had  not 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  done  him 
the  honor  to  refer  to  the  report  which  he  had 
submitted  to  the  House  from  the  Library  Com- 
mittee, during  the  last  session,  and  which 
recommended  a  course  to  be  pursued  on  this 
subject.  In  every  thing  of  commendation  which 
that  gentleman  had  advanced  in  relation  to  the 
artist  proposed  by  him  to  be  employed,  Mr.  E. 
said  that  he  heartily  concurred ;  and  he  had 
been  prepared  to  pass  the  resolution,  which  in 
itself  was  the  most  distinguished  compliment 
that  could  have  been  paid  to  that  eminent 
artist  and  excellent  man.  He  concurred,  too, 
in  all  the  commendations  which  had  been 
bestowed  upon  the  great  event  which  was  in- 
tended to  form  the  subject  of  the  painting; 
nor  was  the  present  the  first  time  that  he  had 
attempted  on  this  floor  to  add  his  tribute  to 
that  which  had  been  so  liberally  paid  by  this 
whole  people  to  the  great  man  who  had  achiev- 
ed that  victory.  But  he  thought  it  would  be 
convenient  if  the  terms  of  the  resolution  were 
enlarged,  and  this  idea  had  in  part  been  sug- 
gested by  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  himself, 
who  had  said,  that,  as  the  victory  of  Torktown, 
which  closed  the  war  of  Independence,  had 
been  made  the  subject  of  one  of  our  national 
paintings,  there  was  a  peculiar  fitness  that  the 
victory  of  New  Orleans,  which  gave  lustre  to 
the  close  of  our  second  war,  should  be  made 
the  subject  of  another.  This  went  to  show 
the  expediency  of  enlarging  the  terms  of  the 
resolution,  and  he  should  be  glad  if  the  honor- 
able mover  would  make  it  general,  extending 
its  provisions  to  filling  the  empty  panels  of  the 
Rotunda  with  appropriate  paintings.  [The  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Etbebtt  were  imperfectly  heard 
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by  the  reporter,  who  apprehends  that  they 
have  been  as  imperfectly  reported.] 

Mr.  Stoees  said  that  he  had  often  thought 
that  our  naval  victories  were  entitled  to  some 
notice,  as  well  as  the  military  exploits  of  the 
army,  and  that  Congress  could  not  better  oc- 
cupy some  of  the  vacant  panels  in  the  Eotundo, 
than  by  filling  them  with  commemorations 
of  some  of  those  chivalrous  triumphs  of  the 
navy  that  had  conferred  so  much  honor  and 
glory  on  the  country.  He  hoped  that  the  navip 
would  not  be  altogether  forgotten,  and  that 
the  House  would  agree  to  adopt  an  amendment 
that  he  should  offer  to  the  proposition  of  his 
friend  from  Massachusetts.  Mr.  S.  then  moved 
to  add  the  following  words,  viz :  "  or  such  of 
the  victories  achieved  by  the  N'avy  of  the 
United  States,  as  in  their  opinion  should  be 
selected  for  such  national  commemoration." 

[Here  the  debate  closed  for  this  day.] 


Wednesday,  January  9. 
Sistorical  Paintings. 

The  resolution  yesterday  moved  by  Mr. 
Hamilton,  together  with  the  several  amend- 
ments, having  been  again  read,  and  the  ques- 
tion being  on  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Stoees— 

Mr.  EvEEETT  was  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment because,  in  his  apprehension,  it  did  not 
go  far  enough.  He  had  no 'hostility,  whatever, 
to  the  original  resolution,  but  thought  the  in- 
quiry ought  to  take  a  more  extended  form,  and, 
at  a  proper  moment,  it  was  his  intention  to 
submit  an  amendment,  intended  to  eflfeot  that 
object.  He  did  not  wish  that  the  House  should 
pass  any  resolution  which  might  leave  it  to  be 
inferred  that  all  public  merit  was  divided  be- 
tween military  and  naval  achievements.  No, 
sir,  said  Mr.  E.,  I  think  the  principle  was  a 
very  wise  and  patriotic  one,  which  was  pur- 
sued in  the  selection  of  the  subjects  already  ex- 
ecuted. Two  of  these  were  of  a  military  kind ; 
two  others  were,  both  in  their  conception,  and 
in  the  lesson  which  they  taught,  of  a  civil  char- 
acter ;  and  I  think  that,  in  filling  up  the  re- 
maining panels,  the  same  principle  ought  still 
to  govern  us.  It  is,  in  my  judgment,  very  im- 
portant, that,  in  all  the  details  of  this  great  na- 
tional monument,  we  keep  constantly  in  view. 
our  obligation  to  teach  a  valuable  lesson  to  pos- 
terity. We  may  find  enough  memorable  events, 
in  the  civil  history  of  this  country,  to  caU  for 
aU  the  aid  of  all  the  arts.  I  need  not,  I  trust, 
repeat  the  declaration  which  I  made  yesterday, 
that  I  have  no  design,  whatever,  to  break  down 
the  original  resolution.  I  am  perfectly  free  to 
say,  that,  in  any  series  of  military  exploits 
which  it  may  be  thought  necessary  or  proper 
to  commemorate,  the  victory  of  New  Orleans 
ought  not  to  be  omitted.  The  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hamilton)  said  of  that 
victory,  that  it  formed  the  finale  of  a  series  of 
great  achievements.  Well,  sir,  on  the  gentle- 
man's own  principles,  if  this  is  the  termination 


of  a  series,  is  it  not  at  least  natural  to  take, 
also,  some  of  the  actions  which  composed  that 
series?  The  gentleman  also  declared,  and  I 
doubt  not  with  great  truth,  that,  in  offering 
this  resolution,  he  meant  nothing  invidious. 
But,  wiU  it  not  be  considered  as  invidious, 
when  he  himself  confesses  there  has  been  a 
series  of  great  actions,  to  fix  upon  one,  alone, 
for  commemoration?  It  is,  in  part,  on  this 
account,  that  I  wish  to  give  to  the  resolution 
the  whole  extent  which,  in  my  judgment,  it 
ought  to  embrace. 

Mr.  Baetlett  expressed  his  agreement  with 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island,  (Mr.  Bue&bs,) 
that  it  was  an  unfortunate  time  to  propose  this 
declaration,  in  compliment  to  some  of  those 
who  have  fought  for  us,  while  there  are  others, 
equally  deserving,  who  remain  unprovided  for. 
Before  we  flatter  the  vanity  of  our  heroes, 
would  it  not  be  well  to  provide  for  their 
wants  ?  Mr,  B.  said  that  he  had  arisen  for  the 
purpose  of  stating,  that  he  had  prepared,  and 
held  in  his  hand,  a  resolution  which  would 
cover  the  whole  ground  both  of  the  amendment 
and  the  original  resolution.  The  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Dwight)  extends  the  inquiry,  which  was  at 
first  confined  to  the  victory  at  New  Orleans,  to 
events  of  the  Revolution,  not  yet  the  subject  of 
our  commemoration,  while  that  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Stoees)  proposed  to 
include  the  naval  victories  of  both  our  wars. 
There  was  an  important  part  of  the  history  of 
our  country,  which  was  not  touched  by  either 
of  these  amendments.  The  resolution  which 
he  had  drafted  would  be  in  order  by  way  of 
amendment,  if  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
would  consent  that  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Dwight)  should  withdraw  the 
amendment  he  had  offered. 

Mr.  Dwight  said  nothing  would  give  him  more 
pleasure  than  to  oblige  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire,  (Mr.  Baetlett,)  by  accepting  his 
amendment  as  a  substitute  for  his  own,  could  he 
do  so  without  abandoning  the  principles  upon 
which  he  had  originally  offered  his  own  amend- 
ment to  the  resolution  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina.  He  was  persuaded  that  the 
gentleman  himself  would  be  satisfied  of  the 
propriety  of  the  refusal,  when  he  heard  the 
grounds  upon  which  it  was  made.  He  had,  he 
said,  long  since  understood,  from  authority 
which  could  not  be  doubted,  that,  when  the 
artist  selected  the  four  subjects  embraced  by 
his  amendment,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  series  of 
historical  paintings,  that  selection  received  the 
sanction  of  Washington  and  Jefferson.  When 
he  saw  the  Rotundo  decorated  on  one  side,  by 
such  scenes  as  the  Siege  of  Yorktown,  the  Sur- 
render of  Burgoyne,  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  the  Surrender  of  General  Wash- 
ington's Commission,  it  was  painful  to  behold 
the  other  side  of  that  splendid  room  a  blank. 
He  lamented  it  the  more  when  he  saw  how 
appropriately  it  might  be  covered  by  the  Battle 
of  Bunker's  HiU,  the  Attack  on  Quebec,  and  the 
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Battles  of  Monmouth  and  Princeton.  While 
up,  he  would  take  occasion  to  reply  to  some 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina, 
(Mr.  Hamilton.)  He  had.  In  depicting  the 
various  modes  of  legislative  hostility,  which 
might  be  adopted,  let  fall  expressions  suscepti- 
ble of  a  construction  which  his  own  feelings 
towards  that  honorable  gentleman  forbid  him 
to  suppose  could  have  been  intended.  He  had  in- 
timated that  his  own  original  resolution  was  to 
be  smothered  by  the  weight  of  the  amendments 
ungenerously  thrown  upon  it.  Whatever  was 
intended  by  the  remark,  he  could  not,  in  jus- 
tice to  himself,  suffer  it  to  pass  unnoticed.  If 
there  was  a  member  upon  the  floor  who  did 
not  feel  his  heart  swell  with  a  prouder,  and 
more  ardent  love  of  country,  when  he  contem- 
plated the  achievements  of  the  general  and  the 
army  of  New  Orleans,  he  was  not  that  man. 
But  the  heart  which  was  alive  to  these  emo- 
tions could  never  be  dosed  to  such  as  were 
calculated  to  be  excited  by  the  Battle  of  Bun- 
ker's Hill,  and  the  other  to  which  his  amend- 
ment applied.  And  he  could  never  consent  to 
commemorate  by  paintings,  a  scene  in  the  late 
war,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  of  equal  splendor 
in  our  Revolutionary  struggle.  If  his  amend- 
ment were  adopted,  it  would  embrace  them  all. 
The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  certainly 
knew  him  too  well  to  suppose  that  his  feelings 
were  of  such  a  contracted  character  as  to  in- 
duce him  to  refuse  to  call  upon  American  ge- 
nius to  illustrate  American  valor.  To  the 
genius  of  Allston,  as  an  historical  painter,  he 
would  do  all  homage,  and  he  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  believing  that  the  adoption  of  his 
amendment  would  give  fuU  scope  to  that  of 
both  the  artists  who  had  been  alluded  to. 

The  question  was  taken  on  the  amendment 
proposed  by  Mr.  Stoeks,  viz :  "  or  such  of  the 
victories  achieved  by  the  Navy  of  the  United 
States,  as  in  their  opinion  should  be  selected 
for  such  national  commemoration,"  and  decided 
in  the  negative — ayes  80,  noes  99. 

The  question  was  taken  on  the  amendment 
of  Mr.  D WIGHT,  viz:  "to  embrace  the  battles 
of  Bunker's  HiU,  Monmouth,  Princeton,  and  the 
attack  on  Quebec."  Negatived — yeas  83,  nays 
107. 

The  question  being  on  the  resolution  as 
moved  by  Mr.  Hamilton, 

Mr.  Everett  moved  to  amend  the  resolution 
so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

"  That  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  the  Library  be  instructed  to  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  taking  suitable  measures,  at 
this  time,  to  procure  a  series  of  historical  paintings 
for  the  empty  panels  of  the  Rotundo." 

Negatived. 

The  question  recurring  on  the  resolution  of 
Mr.  Hamilton,  as  modified  by  Mr.  Randolph, 
it  was  decided  by  yeas  98,  nays  103. 

So  the  resolution  was  rejected. 


Thubsdat,  January  10. 

Coast  Swrvey. 

Mr.  Vkeplanok  submitted  the  following : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Naval  Afiairs 
be  instructed  to  inquire  and  report  on  the  expe- 
diency of  making  such  legislative  provision  as  may 
be  necessary  for  reviving,  extending,  and  carrying 
into  effect  the  act  of  February  10th,  1807,  provid- 
ing for  surveying  the  coast  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Verplanok  begged  leave  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  a  brief  statement  of 
the  objects  of  this  resolution,  and  of  the  facts 
connected  with  the  acts  it  referred  to.  The 
law  of  February  10th,  1807,  was  passed  in  the 
last  Congress  of  Mr.  Jeflferson's  Administration, 
I  believe  upon  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson himself.  It  certainly  was  a  favorite 
measure  of  his.  It  authorized  and  requested 
the  President  to  cause  a  survey  to  be  taken  of 
the  coast  of  the  United  States,  designating  the 
islands,  shoals,  roads,  and  places  of  anchorage, 
within  twenty  leagues  of  any  point  of  the 
coast :  also,  the  respective  courses  and  distances 
between  the  principal  capes  and  headlands :  in 
short,  every  thing  necessary  for  completing  a 
minutely  accurate  chart  of  our  whole  coast,  for 
every  naval,  military,  and  commercial  purpose. 
Another  section  provided  for  such  examinations 
relative  to  St.  George's  bank,  and  other  banks 
and  shoals,  and  the  soundings  and  currents  be- 
yond the  limits  of  twenty  leagues,  to  the  Gulf 
Stream,  as  might  be  subservient  to  the  uses  of 
navigation.  [The  immediate  object  of  this  act 
was  unquestionably,  to  procure  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  our  coast  for  naval  purposes  and 
for  fortifications,  which  the  prospect  of  a  col- 
lision with  the  great  maritime  power  of  the 
world  then  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress.] These,  however,  were  combined  with 
farther  views — with  the  general  interest  of  our 
own  commerce  and  navigation,  as  well  as  with 
the  generous  wish  to  contribute  to  the  useful 
science  and  geographical  knowledge — of  the 
whole  civilized  world.  The  sum  of  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  was  appropriated  to  carry  the  act 
into  effect — and  the  principles  upon  which  it 
should  be  executed  were  settled  by  the  Presi- 
dent. They  are  stated  by  Mr.  Gallatin,  with 
that  luminous  precision  which  marks  all  the 
writings  of  that  statesman,  in  an  oflicial  letter 
to  a  distingushed  man  of  science,  who  was  to 
be  employed  in  the  execution  of  the  act.  It  is, 
I  presume,  to  be  found  in  the  official  files  of  the 
Department.  I  have  myself  read  it  in  a  valua- 
ble paper  on  the  survey  of  the  coast,  printed  in 
the  American  Philosophical  Transactions.  The 
plan  he  resolved  into  three  distinct  parts:  1st. 
The  ascertainment,  by  a  series  of  accurate  as- 
tronomical observations,  of  the  true  position  of 
a  few  prominent  and  remarkable  points  on  the 
coast,  such  as  are  or  would  probably  be  the 
Bites  of  forts,  or  light-houses,  &c.  2d.  A  trig- 
onometical  survey,  by  a  chain  of  triangles,  of 
the  line  of  coast  between  these  points,  the  po- 
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sition  of  which  had  been  thus  astronomically 
determined,  making  therein  the  position  of 
every  prominent  object  distinguishable  at  a 
distance.  8d.  A  nautical  survey  of  the  shoals 
and  soundings,  of  which  the  trigonometrical 
land  survey  should  be  the  base — to  depend  as 
little  as  might  be  on  astronomical  observations 
made  on  board  ship. 

Soon  after  this,  Mr.  Hasler,  well  known  as  a 
scientific,  as  well  as  an  experienced  and  practi- 
cal mathematician,  was  sent  to  Europe  for  the* 
purchase  of  instruments.  He  there  procured 
an  admirable  collection,  selected  by  himself 
with  great  care,  the  workmanship  of  the  first 
artists  of  the  age,  Troughton  and  DoUand,  in 
London,  and  Le  Noir,  in  Paris,  well  known 
scientific  mechanics,  whose  labors  and  im- 
provements have  conferred  higher  benefits  on 
the  world  than  many  men  of  more  splendid 
fame,  as  well  as  loftier  pretensions  in  the  ranks 
•of  science. 

With  these  instruments,  the  survey  was  com- 
menced, in  1817,  and  a  portion  of  the  work 
done  with  minute  accuracy.  After  a  time — I 
know  not  why — it  is  a  part  of  the  country  I 
am  not  acquainted  with — the  work  was  sus- 
pended, and  nautical  surveys  were  substituted. 
These,  too,  were  finally  abandoned,  as  a  sys- 
tem. A  vast  body  of  maps  and  charts  were 
thus  collected,  at  a  vast  expense — many  times 
the  cost  which  would  liave  attended  a  perfect 
execution — I  have  been  told,  half  a  million  of 
dollars,  but  have  no  precise  authority  for  this ; 
but,  at  whatever  cost,  they  were  exceedingly 
dear,  for  they  are  comparatively  of  very  little 
value,  and  are  acknowledged  to  be  so.  The 
private  navigation  has  been  left  to  guide  itself 
by  such  lights  as  may  be  furnished  by  private 
enterprise,  or  by  the  science  of  Europe.  When- 
ever any  local  interest  or  object  such  as  the 
building  of  a  fort,  or  the  location  of  a  navy 
yard,  required  it,  special  surveys  were,  of  ne- 
cessity, ordered  either  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, or  by  resolutions  of  Congress.  These 
were  generally  executed  by  the  officers  of  our 
navy,  always  with  very  incompetent  means, 
and  often  limited  in  time.  In  the  words  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy's  last  report,  "  they  are 
unavoidably  incomplete.  The  times  within 
which  it  was  desirable  to  make  them,  (says  he, 
speaking  of  the  surveys  made  last  year,  of  Bal- 
timore, Savannah,  Brunswick,  and  Beaufort,) 
and  the  means  granted,  did  not  permit  them  to 
be  made  so  as  to  furnish  perfect  sm-veys  and 
charts  of  these  harbors." 

Indeed,  so  imperfect  are  the  surveys  in  the 
possession  of  the  Navy  Department,  that  I  have 
been  assured,  on  very  good  authority,  that  none 
of  them  have  been  found  sufliciently  accurate 
to  determine  the  site  of  fortifications.  I  ought, 
however,  in  justice,  to  except  that  of  the  har- 
bor of  Baltimore,  made  by  Lieut.  Sherburne. 

These  partial  surveys,  by  separate  expedi- 
tions, are  also  necessarily  of  enormous  expense. 
Officers,   men,   vessels,  &c.,  must  be  detailed 
anew  for  each  object,  with  great  loss  of  time. 
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and  new  expenses  of  preparation,  at  each  oc- 
casion. Without  going  further  into  detail,  I 
refer  to  the  navy  report  of  1825,  in  support  of 
this  assertion.  With  all  this  experience  before 
us,  it  is  now  evident  that  we  must  recur  to  the 
principles  of  the  act  of  1807.  I  perceive  that 
that  law  is  printed  in  our  statute  book  as  an 
obsolete  one.  I  do  not  see  why ;  but  if  so,  it 
is  on  all  accounts  expedient  to  revive  it.  I 
would  go  farther :  I  would  embody  in  a  new 
law.  with  the  necessary  appropriations,  all  the 
principles  laid  down  by  Mr.  Gallatin,  in  1811. 
The  President  should  be  empowed  to  appoint  a 
scientific  commissioner,  with  a  decent  salary. 
The  excellent  instruments,  purchased  ten  years 
ago,  are  still  in  possession  of  the  Government, 
a  little  worse  for  neglect,  and,  I  fear,  too,  a 
little  the  worse  for  having  sometimes  been  in 
ignorant  hands.  The  other  expenses  woxild  be 
very  trifling,  compared  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
object.  A  tithe  of  the  annual  gain  or  saving  it 
would  yield  to  the  commerce  of  the  nation, 
would  pay  the  whole.  To  the  navy,  in  case  of 
war,  this  is  an  all-important  object.  It  is  a 
disgrace  and  a  scandal  to  our  country,  that  the 
British  navy  is  probably,  at  this  moment,  in 
possession  of  far  better  details  of  the  chart  of 
our  coast  than  we  are. 

I  have  only  to  add  that  this  is  an  application 
of  science  to  useful  purposes,  not  only  strictly 
within  the  power  of  the  General  Government, 
but  directly  incumbent  upon  it  as  a  guardian 
of  foreign  commerce,  and  the  director  of  peace 
and  war. 

The  resolution  was  then  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Wilde's  Case — {Captured  Africans^ 

The  bill  from  the  Senate  for  the  cancelling  of 
a  bond  given  by  Mr.  Wilde,  of  Georgia,  to 
transport  certain  Africans  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  United  States,  was  called  up  by  Mr.  P.  P. 
Baeboue. 

Mr.  B.  moved  that  it  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading. 

Mr.  Tayloe  objected  to  this  course,  as  he 
had  not  had  time  to  examine  the  papers  in  the 
case,  and  the  biR  was  unaccompanied  by  any 
report. 

Mr.  P.  P.  Baeboue  (Chairman  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee)  said,  that  a  similar  motion 
to  this  had  been  made  the  other  day,  when  the 
bill  from  the  Senate  on  this  subject  was  report- 
ed to  the  House,  and,  if  such  were  the  pleasure 
of  the  House,  he  should  cheerfully  acquiesce. 
He  would  state,  however,  that  the  committee, 
if  ordered  to  report,  could  furnish  no  other  in- 
formation than  that  which  was  contained  in 
the  petition  of  Mr.  Wilde,  and  the  papers  ac- 
companying it,  which  now  lay  upon  the  clerk's 
table ;  the  substance  of  which  he  had,  on  the 
former  occasion,  stated  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Weight,  of  Ohio,  hoped  the  motion  to 
recommit  the  bill  would  prevail.  If  I  under- 
stand the  object  of  the  bill,  it  is  to  cancel  a 
bond,  filed  in  the  ofl3ce  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Georgia,  pending  a  litigation  con- 
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oerning  a  number  of  Africans,  and  for  their  re- 
moval beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  States. 
On  a  careful  examination  of  the  jmpers,  I  find 
no  evidence  of  the  amount  of  that  bond,  to 
whom  it  was  given,  or  the  precise  terms  of  the 
condition.  It  seems  to  me  there  are  two  bonds, 
one  given  by  the  Spanish  claimants  of  these 
Africans  in  Court,  and  the  other  by  the  peti- 
tioner. The  petitioner  asked  to  have  his  bond 
cancelled,  and  the  bill  provides  for  cancelling 
the  one  in  the  clerk's  office ;  and  that,  too, 
without  ascertaining  its  date,  amount,  or  the 
parties.  If  it  were  the  object  to  cancel  the 
bond  of  the  petitioner,  the  bill  did  not  reach  it, 
but  provided  for  cancelling  another.  But,  sir, 
we  are  inhibited  by  the  constitution  from  im- 
pairing the  obligations  of  contracts.  Can  I  be 
expected  to  give  my  vote  to  cancel  an  obliga- 
tion, a  contract,  without  knowing  the  date,  the 
amount,  or  purport  of  the  obligation,  affecting 
the  rights  of  parties  of  whom  I  am  wholly  ig- 
norant, as  well  as  the  extent  my  act  may  injure 
them  ?  Can  I  be  expected  to  vote  to  cancel  a 
bond,  of  which  I  am  so  ignorant  as  not  to  be 
able  to  describe  it  ?  The  bill  contains  no  de- 
scription. I  have  heard  none,  and  can  give 
none.  What  is  its  condition?  Who  are  the 
parties?  What  Its  obligations?  These  ques- 
tions I  think  material.  Who  was  the  obligee 
of  the  bond,  and  interested  in  it  ?  Had  we  any 
control  over  it?  I  fear,  sir,  this  bill  exceeds 
our  constitutional  limits,  and  aifects  the  rights 
of  others,  having  no  knowledge  of  our  proceed- 
ings or  voice  in  them. 

Mr.  Tatloe  said,  that,  when  he  had  request- 
ed, a  few  days  since,  that  the  bill  from  the 
Senate  on  this  subject  might  go  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  it  was  that  they  might 
spread  before  the  House,  in  the  form  of  a  re- 
port, the  history  of  the  facts  connected  with 
that  bill.  He  considered  those  facts  as  of  such 
moment  as  to  deserve  an  official  report.  The 
question  might  be  one  which  involved  the  lib- 
erty of  thirty-seven  human  beings.  •  The  House 
is  called  upon  to  cancel  a  bond  for  the  exporta- 
tion of  39  African  persons  brought  into  the 
United  States  contrary  to  law.  The  original 
number  had  been  139.  One  hundred  of  these 
had  been  adjudged  to  be  a  lawful  capture,  (of 
the  exact  nature  of  the  proceeding  which  had 
been  had,  he  possessed  no  knowledge,)  but  that 
number  had  been  sent  to  our  colony  in  Africa. 
Of  the  remaining  39,  37  were  declared  not  to 
be  a  lawful  capture,  and  were  consequently 
ordered  to  be  restored  to  the  Spanish  claimant. 
These  persons  are  now  in  the  custody  of  law. 
Technically  speaking,  they  have  not  been  im- 
ported. It  was  a  subject  of  discussion,  wheth- 
«r  their  bringing  into  the  country  had  been 
lawful  or  unlawful.  So  soon  as  it  was  de- 
termined that  they  were  unlawfully  captured 
and  brought  in,  it  became  the  duty  of  their 
owner  to  give  a  bond  to  export  them  out  of 
the  country  within  a  given  time.  As  there 
was  no  report  to  refer  to,  he  did  not  know 
iww  long  it  was  since  the  judgment  of  the 


court  had  been  given,  and  he  consequently 
could  not  know  whether  a  sufficient  time  had 
elapsed  to  enable  it  to  be  determined  whether 
the  persons  giving  the  bond  intended  to  violate 
its  condition  or  not.  A  very  delicate,  and 
what  might  prove  a  very  difficult  question, 
arose  as  to  the  right  which  these  persons  them- 
selves may  have  to  those  Africans.  As  early 
as  the  year  '98,  Congress  prohibited  the  intro- 
duction of  slaves  into  the  United  States,  and 
declared  that  all  slaves  imported  in  violation  of 
that  law,  should  be  ijpso  facto  free.  Now,  if 
the  persons  laying  claim  to  these  Africans  have 
done  acts,  which,  under  the  law,  are  equivalent 
to  importation,  it  may  turn  out  that  all  these 
Africans  have  a  right  to  their  freedom.  Mr.  T. 
said  that  he  did  not  know  this,  for  the  House 
had  denied  him  the  opportunity  of  knowing 
the  facts  of  this  case,  from  any  official  report 
containing  them.  In  an  act  passed  in  1808, 
said  Mr.  T.,  it  is  expressly  provided,  that  no^ 
person  in  the  light  of  an  importer,  (and  for 
aught  I  know  the  proceedings  in  this  case  may 
have  been  such  as  to  place  these  persons  in 
that  light,)  is  capable  of  holding  any  right  of 
ownership  over  a  negro  slave,  and  if  he  shall 
attempt  to  sell  such  slave,  he  incurs  a  forfeiture 
of  $1,000  for  each  offence.  Mr.  T.  repeated 
that  he  did  not  know  that  the  facts  of  the  case 
would  bring  the  parties  within  the  provision  of 
this  law,  and  it  was  because  he  did  not  know 
this  that  he  had  desired  to  have  all  the  facts 
spread  out  before  the  House,  by  the  report  of 
one  of  its  own  committees. 

Mr.  DwiQHT  said  he  should  not  oppose  the 
motion  for  recommitment ;  but  there  were  some 
facts  in  the  case  which  stood  out  in  bold  relief, 
and  were,  of  themselves,  sufficient,  in  his  judg- 
ment to  recommend  this  bill  to  the  universal 
favor  of  the  House.  What,  asked  Mr.  D.,  was 
the  policy  of  the  act  which  requires  a  bond  for 
the  re-exportation  of  Africans  introduced  into 
this  country  ?  It  was  to  prevent  collusive  cap- 
tures. It  was  to  prevent  the  success  of  what 
would  otherwise  have  been  a  very  easy  mode 
of  evading  the  law,  viz;  the  bringing  of  Afri- 
can slaves  upon  this  coast,  and  their  consequent 
introduction  by  a  pretended  capture.  In  this 
case,  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  African  per- 
sons had  been  captured  by  a  South  American 
privateer :  one  hundred  of  these  had  been  de- 
creed not  to  be  slaves ;  but  thirty-nine  of  them 
had  been  adjudged  to  be  the  lona  fide  property 
of  the  Spanish  claimant.  The  decree  of  the 
court,  however,  omitted  to  designate  which 
persons  belong  to  the  hundred,  and  which  to 
the  thirty-nine.  By  this  omission,  a  new  delay 
was  created,  and  eight  years,  in  all,  had  inter- 
vened before  the  question  was  finally  settled. 
The  humanity,  however,  of  the  Southern  gen- 
tlemen, had  not  left  them  all  this  while  im- 
prisoned. They  had  been  put  out  on  healthy 
plantations,  where  many  of  them  had  acquired 
the  relation  of  husband  and  wife,  parent  and 
child,  and  had  formed  attachment  to  the  coun- 
try.    In  the  meanwhUe,  the  Spanish  owner 
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appears,  and  demands  tliat  they  should  be  sent 
to  Cuba,  where  they  would  be  consigned  to  a 
bondage  tenfold  worse  than  any  which  exists 
in  the  United  States.  The  petitioner  in  this 
case  (with  whom  Mr.  D.  was  personally  ac- 
quainted, and  for  whom  he  entertained  the 
highest  respect  and  regard)  had  been  employed 
as  counsel  in  the  case,  and,  in  his  course  of 
official  duties,  had  become  acquainted  with 
these  slaves.  They  came  to  him  as  their  only 
friend,  and  implored,  with  tears,  that  they 
might  not  be  sent  away.  To  the  honor  of  that 
gentleman,  he  stated,  that  he  had  interfered  in 
their  behalf,  and  had  saci-ificed,  or  at  least  put 
in  jeopardy,  a  part  of  his  own  private  fortune, 
with  the  benevolent  purpose  of  relieving  them 
from  their  distress.  He  did  this  from  no  selfish 
views.  He  was  not  a  planter.  He  owned  no 
plantation.  His  only  motive  had  been  pure 
humanity;  arid  Mr.  D.  concluded  with  press- 
ing his  earnest  hope  that  the  House  would,  in 
some  mannei-,  interpose,  to  relieve  him  from 
the  unwelcome  necessity  under  which  he  now 
labored,  of  re-exporting  those  whom  he  had 
thus  nobly  saved. 

Mr.  Mercer  expressed  his  hope  that  the 
House  might  receive  a  brief  report  of  the  facts 
ui  this  case.  The  Colonization  Society,  said 
Mr.  M.,  have  stated  to  us  that  they  were  un- 
able to  comply  with  the  proposal  made  to 
them,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Wilde,  and  this  would 
not  appear  surprising  when  he  stated  the  fact 
that,  when  that  society,  in  September  last,  had 
advertised  that  a  vessel  would  shortly  sail  for 
Liberia,  they  had  received,  within  the  course 
of  thirty  days,  nine  hundi-ed  applications  for 
a  passage,  and  there  were,  at  this  time,  eighteen 
hundred  persons  who  had  expressed  a  desire 
to  remove  to  Africa.  It  was  proper  he  should 
state  that  these  applicants  consisted  entirely  of 
free  negroes.  Mr.  M.,  however,  said  that  this 
inability  on  the  part  of  the  society  to  pay  the 
sum  required,  ought  not  to  be  suffered  to  inter- 
pose an  insuperable  bar  to  the  benevolent  pur- 
pose for  which  they  had  been  offered  to  the 
society  by  Mr.  "Wilde.  He  hoped  the  report  of 
the  committee  would  state  the  precise  sum 
which  had  been  advanced  by  that  gentleman, 
in  his  purchase  of  those  people  from  their 
Spanish  owners. 

Mr.  WiOKLiFFE,  professing  some  knowledge 
of  this  case,  said  that  he  did  not  despair  of  the 
vote  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  (Mr. 
Taylor,)  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  (Mr. 
Weight,)  when  the  facts  of  the  case  should  not 
be  misconceived.  There  was  one  idea,  which 
he  considered,  of  itself,  sufficient  to  ensure 
their  support.  Allowing  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  to  be  correct  in  the  supposition, 
that  the  conduct  of  the  Spanish  claimants 
should  be  proved  to  have  been  such  as  gave 
these  Africans  a  right  to  their  liberty,  what 
remedy  would  be  given  by  this  House,  unless 
the  bond  should  be  cancelled  ?  Shall  we  leave 
these  free  persons  here,  in  a  land  of  freedom, 
or  shall  we  compel  the  petitioner  to  re-export 


them  to  the  irons  of  the  West  Indies,  and  send 
them  into  perpetual  bondage?  Mr.  W.  de- 
clared, that  if  he  could  believe  these  persons 
rightly  entitled  to  their  freedom,  he  should  be 
prepared  to  say,  not  only  that  they  might  re- 
main, but  that  they  should  not  be  sent  away. 

Mr.  GiLMEE  said  he  had  risen  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stating  some  of  the  facts  which  gentle- 
men had  inquired  for.  He  then  read  from  a 
schedule,  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  some 
items,  from  which  it  appears,  that  the  total  of 
law  expenses  and  salvage,  paid  by  the  Spanish 
claimant,  had  been  $11,668.  The  probable 
value  of  the  slaves,  at  a  fair  estimate  of  the 
market  price,  was  $11,700,  differing  but  a  few 
dollars  from  the  expense  incurred,  but  Mr. 
Wilde,  the  petitioner  before  the  House,  had 
paid  to  the  Spanish  claimant  $15,000,  to  re- 
linquish his  claims.  This  he  had  done,  as  was 
most  evident,  from  no  motives  of  interest,  for 
he  bought  the  slaves  at  a  loss,  but  because  their 
case  pressed  deeply  upon  his  own  sense  of  hu- 
manity. He  hoped  that  it  would  be  some  sat- 
isfaction to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  (Mr. 
Meeoee,)  to  receive  this  statement,  as  it  satis- 
fied a  part  of  his  inquiry. 

Mr.  Wright,  of  Ohio,  said,  before  the  ques- 
tion was  taken  on  the  motion  to  recommit,  he, 
perhaps,  owed  it  to  himself,  and  to  the  House, 
after  what  had  been  said,  to  explain  more  fully 
than  he  had  done,  his  views  of  the  case,  as  it 
appeared  to  him.  He  said,  as  he  understood 
it,  in  the  year  1819,  a  Venezuelian  privateer, 
clandestinely  armed  in  Baltimore,  manned 
mostly  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
commanded  by  a  citizen,  sailed  on  a  cruise 
from  that  port.  Off  the  coast  of  Africa  she 
captured  a  vessel  from  the  United  States,  from 
which  25  Africans  were  taken.  She  also  cap- 
tured several  Portuguese  and  Spanish  vessels, 
from  all  which  Africans  were  taken,  and,  among 
others,  the  Antelope,  owned  by  persons  in  the 
island  of  Cuba.  She  proceeded,  in  company 
with  her  prize,  the  Antelope,  until  she  was 
wrecked,  and  her  captain,  and  part  of  her 
crew,  were  made  prisoners.  The  armament, 
and  the  residue  of  the  crew,  were  shifted  to 
the  Antelope,  which  was  afterwards  captured 
by  a  revenue  cutter  of  the  United  States,  hov- 
ering on  the  coast  of  Florida,  and  brought  into 
Savannah  for  adjudication,  with  280  Africans. 
The  vessel  and  cargo  were  libelled  in  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Georgia — claims  were  filed,  by 
the  captain  of  the  cutter,  for  bounty,  or  salvage 
— by  the  Consuls  of  Portugal  and  Spain  for, 
and  on  account  of  whatsoever  citizens  of  either 
country  were  interested — and  by  the  United 
States,  claiming  them  as  forfeit  for  a  violation 
of  the  laws  of  the  Union,  and  those,  also,  taken 
from  the  American  vessel,  because  of  her  pirat- 
ical character.  The  Court  in  Georgia  decreed 
those  free  that  were  captured  from  the  Ameri- 
can vessel,  and  others  not  claimed  by  the  Por- 
tuguese and  Spanish  consuls,  and  decreed  the 
rest  to  the  proper  owners  of  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  vessels  on  their  giving  bond  to  re- 
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move  them  beyond  the  limit  of  the  United 
States.  These  Africans  had  been  thrown  into 
the  common  mass,  many  of  them  had  died,  and 
having  no  satisfactory  method  of  identifying 
those  taken  from  each  vessel,  they  were  desig- 
nated by  lot.  It  so  appeared  in  the  decree, 
and  he  believed  the  whole  were  so  designated. 
From  this  decree,  so  far  as  it  regarded  the  per- 
sons claimed  by  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish 
Consuls,  an  appeal  was  taken  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  On  hearing,  the 
Supreme  Court  reversed  the  decree  of  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Georgia,  so  far  as  it  regarded  the 
claims  by  the  Portuguese  Consul,  and  affirmed 
the  decree  so  far  as  it  regarded  the  claim  of  the 
Spanish  Consul.  The  court,  however,  did  not 
affirm  the  decree,  even  to  that  extent,  by  the 
direct  action  of  a  majority  of  its  members,  but 
because  they  were  equally  divided  in  opinion 
on  the  question. 

Mr.  Speagtje  said,  that  this  bill  provided  for 
one  of  the  alternatives  in  the  report  of  the  Col- 
onization Society,  but  there  was  another  alter- 
native in  that  report  which  he  also  wished  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  consider.  The 
argument  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Tatloe)  had  raised  an  inquiry  of  great 
importance,  and  which  might  prove  of  some 
difficulty ;  at  all  events,  it  could  not  be  decided 
without  a  full  knowledge  of  facts.  The  obser- 
vations, too,  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Meeoee)  had  raised  an  inquiry  which  was 
not  only  highly  important,  but  one  which  had 
excited  in  him  utter  astonishment.  It  suggest- 
ed the  possibility  that  the  liberty  of  thirty-nine 
persons  had  in  this  case  been  decided  by  lot. 
If  that  had  been  the  fact,  then  a  solemn  in- 
quiry devolved  on  this  House,  whether,  by  the 
laws  of  the  land,  the  liberty  of  any  human 
being  could  be  taken  away  by  the  casting  of 
lots.  As  all  these  difficulties  would  press  upon 
the  House,  if  they  adopted  one  alternative,  the 
Judiciary  Committee  might  possibly  find  it  best 
to  devise  and  report  the  means  of  embracing 
the  other  alternative,  viz :  the  repaying  of  the 
sum  advanced  for  these  Africans,  and  permit- 
ting them  to  be  sent,  by  the  society  back  to 
Africa.  He  hoped  that  the  committee  (should 
the  bill  be  recommitted)  would  pay  special  at- 
tention to  that  part  of  the  recommendation  of 
the  society. 

Mr.  GiLMEE  said,  that  he  rose  to  present 
some  additional  information  on  this  subject. 
The  facts  of  this  case  were  not  such  as  some 
gentlemen  who  had  spoken,  seemed  to  suppose. 
The  District  Court  of  Georgia  had  declared, 
in  their  decree,  that  the  identity  of  these  thirty- 
nine  slaves  has  been  sufficiently  ascertained. 
Mr.  G.  said,  that  he  knew  of  no  such  thing  as 
a  lot  having  taken  place  in  the  matter.  He 
then  quoted  the  decision  of  the  Court. 

The  question  on  recommitment  was  about  to 
be  put,  when, 

Mr.  Miner  moved  to  amend  the  instructions 
to  the  committee,  by  adding, 

"And   that    the    said   committee   inquire 


whether  it  would  comport  with  the  interests 
of  humanity,  the  principles  of  justice,  and  the 
honor  of  the  Government,  to  adopt  efficient 
measures  to  restore  the  Africans  to  the  coun- 
try and  home  from  which  they  have  been 
cruelly  and  illegally  separated." 

Mr.  M.  in  offering  this  amendment,  observed, 
that,  if  he  understood  the  matter  correctly,  the 
Africans  whose  case  was  involved  in  the  bill, 
had  been  captured  on  board  a  slave  ship  ;  they 
were  subjects  of  the  slave  trade ;  they,  at  home, 
were  as  free,  and,  perhaps,  as  happy,  as  we  are, 
and  had  as  much  right  to  freedom,  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  you  or  I  have.  By  the  ruthless  hand  of 
slave  traders,  they  had  been  torn  from  their 
home  and  country,  and  chance  had  thrown 
them  upon  our  shores. 

Mr.  Baetlett  accepted  the  amendment  of 
Mr.  MiNEE  as  a  modification  of  his  motion. 

Mr.  Gilmee  said  he  would  ask  on  what  au- 
thority the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Minee)  had  assumed  the  fact  that  these  thirty- 
nine  Africans  had  been  cruelly  and  illegally 
taken  from  their  own  country.  He  would  ask, 
further,  on  what  ground  it  was  assumed  that 
this  Government  has  a  right  over  the  private 
property  of  one  of  its  citizens  ?  And  also,  how 
this  House  was  going  to  alter  a  solemn  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  ? 
That  court  has  decided  that  these  slaves  belong 
to  a  foreign  claimant.  By  what  mode  can 
Government  control,  or  in  any  way  affect  that 
decision  ?  He  knew  of  none.  If  the  court  of 
last  resort  has  fixed  the  right  of  property,  the 
Government  has  no  control  or  jurisdiction  in 
the  case.  These  two  difficulties  were  open  and 
glaring.  He  could  not  ■  but  think  that  the 
amendment  had  been  accepted  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire,  without  due  con- 
sideration. These  persons,  for  aught  that  ap- 
peared, might  have  been  slaves  in  their  own 
land.  There  were  many  slaves  in  Africa,  held 
in  bondage  by  the  laws  of  that  country.  The 
property  of  the  Spanish  claimant,  if  aCy,  was 
transferable,  and  might  be  as  well  held  by  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  as  a  citizen  of 
Spain.  There  was  but  one  condition  attached 
to  the  tenure,  viz :  the  re-exportation  of  the 
slaves.  Gentlemen  were  greatly  mistaken,  if 
they  supposed  that  it  was  not  as  valuable  an 
object  to  the  south,  as  it  could  be  to  the  north, 
that  African  slaves  should  not  be  imported  into 
this  country. 

The  people  of  Georgia  had  a  deep  and  pe- 
culiar interest  that  no  such  importation  should 
take  place ;  and  he  could  say  with  great  truth, 
that  there  were  no  persons  in  the  world  who 
held  the  slave  trade  in  deeper  detestation,  or 
would  do  more  to  resist  it  in  every  possible 
way.  It  was  the  people  of  Georgia,  and  they 
alone,  who  were  to  say  whether  they  consent- 
ed that  these  Africans  should  remain  within 
their  territory.  They,  said  Mr.  G.,  are  the 
only  sufferers,  and  if  Georgia  says  they  may 
remain,  then  the  right  of  the  Spanish  claimant 
(now  purchased  by  Mr.  Wilde)  Is  perfectly  un- 
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assailable :  and  it  is  equally  so,  if  he  performs 
the  conditioa  of  this  bond,  and  exports  them 
■within  the  specified  period.     Out  of  motives  of 
mere  humanity,  this  gentleman  has  expended 
more  than  $11,000,  but  he  has  not  divested 
himself  of  his  right  to  hold  these  slaves ;  he 
cannot  divest  himself  of  it,  nor  will  he  yield  it  to 
any  arbitrary  power  attempted  to  be  exercised 
on  the  part  of  this  Government.     It  is  true,  he 
offered  these  slaves  to  the  Colonization  Societyj^ 
so  that,  if  they  would  pay  the  expense  he  ha  * 
incurred,  the  slaves  should  be  placed  at  their 
disposal.     This  was  his  own  free  act,  and  it 
was  in  accordance  with  the  feelings  of  every 
one — ^bnt,  owing  to  the  want  of  funds,  their 
removal  could  not,  in  this  manner,  be  effected, 
and  there  the  matter  ended.    Mr.  Wilde  has 
never  offered  these  slaves  to  the  United  States, 
on  the  same  terms,  or  on  any  terms ;  and,  if  he 
had,  the  United  States  Government  has  no  au- 
thority to  expend  $11,000  belonging  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  for  any  such  object. 
Mr.  Randolph. — I  now  say,  sir,  without  in- 
tending the  least  disrespect,  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  (Mr. 
Miner,)  and  which  has  been  adopted  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire,  (Mr.  Baet- 
LETT,)  affirms  as  a  fact,  what  the  petition,  and 
the  decree  of  the  Court  of  Georgia,  do  posi- 
tively deny.     And  it  is  certainly  unbecoming 
of  this  House  to  say  to  one  of  its  committees, 
as  a  fact,  that  which  all  the  evidence  before 
the  House  proves  not  to  be  a  fact,  that  these 
people  had  been  taken  illegally.     The  resolu- 
tion in  its  present  form  affirms  that  these  slaves 
have  been  "  inhumanly  and  -illegally  "  taken 
from  Africa.     They  may  have  been  taken  "  in- 
humanly," but  of  this  we  have  no  proof — ^but 
as  to  their  having  been  taken  illegally  we  have 
the  most  positive  evidence  to  the  contrary,  be- 
cause they  were  claimed  (and  the  claim  was 
established  by  the  tribunal  in  the  last  resort) 
by  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  owners,  the 
Government  of  both  of  whose  countries  legalize 
the  traffic.     They  could  not,  therefore,  have 
been  taken  contrary  to  law.     They  were  taken 
according  to  the  laws,  usages,  and  customs  of 
Africa,  and  of  the  nations  to  which  the  claim- 
ants belong.   They  were  as  lawfully  taken,  prob- 
ably, as  any  slaves  who  were  brought  into  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia  since  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution,  under  that  clause  of  the  constitution 
which  permitted  the  traffic  in  slaves  for  a  lim- 
ited time.     The  taking  and  bringing  of  these 
was  legal,  according  to  the  laws  of  America, 
and  by  the  customs  of  Africa.     "We  are,  there- 
fore, asked  to  affirm  that  the  slaves  mentioned 
in  this  petition  were  taken  "  illegally,"  when 
all  the  proof  is  to  the  contrary. 

Sir,  I  am  not  going  to  enter  into  the  ques- 
tion of  the  slave  trade  and  slavery  in  the  ab- 
stract. That  man  has  a  hard  heart,  or  at  least 
a  narrow  understanding — yes,  and  a  narrow 
heart  too,  who  would  justify  slavery  in  the  ab- 
stract. But  that  man,  although  he  may  have  a 
heart  as  capacious  as  the  Atlantic  Ocean  itself, 


has  a  narrow  and  confined  intellect,  who  un- 
dertakes to  make  himself  and  his  country  the 
judge  and  the  standard  for  other  men  and  other 
countries.  Sir,  this  very  principle  of  inter- 
ference with  the  conduct  of  other  nations  was 
one  of  the  great  objections  to  the  revolutionists 
of  France,  and  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  ob- 
jections taken  to  the  conduct  of  the  high  con- 
tracting parties  at  Pilnitz.  We  have  no  right 
to  prescribe  laws  for  other  countries.  God  for- 
bid, Mr.  E.  said,  that  he  should  ever  defend 
slavery,  or  ever  should,  in  any  case,  raise  his 
voice  against  the  cause  of  liberty.  Though, 
said  he,  I  might  remind  the  House  that  slavery 
existed  a  long  time  ago.  The  mother  of  the 
Ishmaelites  was  a  bond-woman ;  the  Greeks 
and  Eomans  about  whom  we  hear  so  much 
were  slave  owners.  Sir  Thomas  More,  one  of 
the  wisest,  and  one  of  the  most  benevolent  of 
men,  could  not  complete  his  Eutopian  Com- 
monwealth without  the  aid  of  slavery.  That 
it  has  existed,  does  exist ;  that  it  is  an  evil,  no 
one  will  deny.  But  we  have  no  right,  on  that 
account,  to  make  laws  for  other  nations,  and  in 
this  case,  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
to  whom  the  case  was  submitted,  is  positive 
evidence  that  these  persons  were  not  illegally 
taken,  and  consequently  were  not  illegally 
brought  into  the  IFnited  States.  I  am  now 
bottoming  myself  upon  law — ^upon  sheer  law. 

Sir,  said  Mr.  E.,  there  has  a  spirit  gone 
abroad — both  in  England  and  here — ^it  is  now 
raging  in  England,  perhaps,  as  much  as  ever 
fanaticism  raged  there  in  the  time  of  the  Cov- 
enant of  the  Eound  Heads — it  is  raging  here, 
and  I  wish  I  could  say  that  it  does  not  exist 
even  in  Virginia.  It  is  the  spirit  of  neg- 
lecting our  own  affairs  for  the  purpose  of 
regulating  the  affairs  of  our  neighbors.  Sir, 
this  spirit  takes  the  plodder — yes,  the  plodder 
from  the  field — to  become  a  plodder  in  the 
pulpit.  It  has  taken  the  shoemaker  from  his 
last — and,  what  is  worse  than  all,  it  takes  the 
mother  from  the  fireside  and  from  her  children, 
into  a  sort  of  religious  dissipation,  in  which 
the  Church  is  made  as  much  a  Theatre  as  the 
Grand  Opera  at  Paris,  or  as  Drury  Lane  or 
Covent  Garden  in  London.  This  spirit  renders 
home  too  dull  a  place,  and  renders  it  (if  I  dare  to 
use  a  French  word  in  this  House,  or  a  Latin 
one,  without  the  certainty  of  being  misrepre- 
sented) the  very  seat  of  ennui. 

Sometimes  our  humanity  is  up  for  the  Greeks 
— it  has  not  yet,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  asked 
for  the  Trojans— it  may,  very  possibly,  be  some 
day  up  for  the  Trojans — and  we  are  called  to 
rejoice,  in  a  victory  of  the  three  first  powers  of 
Europe  over  a  handful  of  semi-barbarians,  in 
the  harbor  of  the  ancient  Pylos.  Sir,  instead  of 
any  triumph,  in  my  opinion,  that  victory  was 
a  stigma — a  stain — upon  the  naval  glory  of  aU 
those  nations  concerned  in  it — I  mean  of  those 
who  had  any  glory  to  lose.  With  immense 
odds  in  their  favor,  they  attacked,  and  killed, 
and  murdered,  hand  to  hand,  as  brave  a  set  of 
men  as  the  sun  ever  shone  upon.     And  what 
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are  we  to  assist  the  Greeks  for  ?  To  build  up 
a  nest  of  pirates  in  the  iEgean  ?  They  were  so 
of  old — yes,  sir,  of  old — long  before  the  time  of 
Ajax  and  Agamemnon — pirates  they  are — pi- 
rates they  ever  have  been — and  pirates  they 
ever  will  be.  "Why,  sir,  our  force  will  not  be 
able,  even  in  that  small,  placid — that  halcyon 
sea,  I  might  call  it — to  protect  our  own  com- 
merce from  their  row-boats  and  their  corsairs. 
In  saying  this,  Mr.  E.  said,  he  knew  that  he 
was  running  against  the  prejudices  of  the  coun- 
try, and  that  philanthropy  which  was  so  much 
in  vogue.  But,  said  he,  what  was  I  sent  here 
for  but  to  oppose  those  prejudices  whenever  it 
is  practicable  ? 

[Here  the  Chair  interposed,  and  reminded 
Mr.  B.  that  the  discussion  ought  to  be  confined 
to  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Baktlett,  which  was 
to  strike  out  the  last  words  of  Mr.  Miner's 
amendment  to  his  resolution.] 

Mr.  E.  resumed.  If  I  am  out  of  order,  I 
submit  to  the  decision  of  the  Chair — what  I 
said  was  only  intended  as  illustraiiion,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  part  of  the  amendment,  which  goes 
to  assume  that  the  slaves  were  illegally  taken, 
when  we  have  the  evidence  of  the  decision  of 
the  court  in  the  last  resort  to  the  contrary. 
Sir,  said  he,  I  will  put  a  case,  which  will 
further  illustrate  this  controversy.  Suppose 
that  the  British  Government,  instead  of  being 
anxious,  as  they  are,  to  vomit  forth  the  Laza- 
roni  of  Ireland — that  wretched  population  who 
are  reduced  to  the  minimum  and  the  pessimum 
too,  of  human  existence — to  the  potato,  the 
whole  potato  and  nothing  but  the  potato— was 
desirous  of  detaining  them  in  Ireland — would 
it  be  "  inhuman  "  in  the  captain  of  an  Ameri- 
can vessel — it  certainly  would  be  "  illegal,"  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  England — but  would  it 
be  "inhuman"  to  bring  a  number  of  that 
wretched  peasantry,  ground  down  to  the  last 
turn  of  the  screw  of  despotism,  so  that  one 
turn  more  must  rescue  them  entirely  from  it — 
the  human  family  could  not  multiply  under  a 
feather  more  of  weight — to  bring  a  number  of 
these  miserable  beings  to  this  country!  Sir, 
I  will  not  say  how  much  humanity  and  religion 
I  have — I  will  say.  In  the  words  of  a  very  great 
man,  on  another  occasion,  "  none  to  speak  of;  " 
but  it  would  be  humanity  to  bring  them  all 
here.  Yet,  as  regards  the  interest  of  my  coun- 
try— of  the  State  of  Virginia — I  would  hang 
any  man  who  brings  one  of  them  into  it.  Yes 
8ir,_I  would  make  it  death; — for  it  would  be 
inflicting  a  serious  evil. 

Sir,  if  this  amendment  be  adopted,  it  goes  to 
touch  not  only  the  legal  right  now  under  con- 
sideration, but  the  legal  right  to  every  slave  in 
the  country  previously  imported :  for,  if  these 
thirty-nine  slaves  were  inhumanly  and  illegally 
taken,  then,  according  to  the  reasoning  of  the 
gentleman,  all  the  rest  which  were  brought 
into  this  country  from  Africa,  whilst  the  con- 
stitution admitted  their  introduction,  were  in- 
humanly and  illegally  taken. 

I  wili  not  trespass  farther  on  the  patience 


and  indulgence  of  the  House,  but,  as  a  south- 
ern man,  I  will  not  suffer  this  matter  to  go  any 
further,  without  making  a  solemn  protest 
against  any  such  preference  as  this,  on  the  part 
of  any  branch  of  this  Government,  going  to 
touch  this  question,  or  afiect  that  right  in  any 
manner  whatsoever.  I  protest  against  it  as 
one  of  the  humblest  and  lowest  of  the  Virginia 
Delegation — and,  sir,  I  never  will  sit  silent  here 
as  long  as  any  thing  is  brought  before  the 
House,  which  touches  it  in  the  slightest  or  the 
remotest  degree. 

Mr.  MiNEK  begged  gentlemen  to  remember  that 
he  had  no  hand  in  bringing  this  subject  before 
the  House.  The  case  of  these  persons  was 
brought  here  by  others.  In  speaking  of  the 
slave  trade  as  illegal,  I  did  not  intend  to  speak 
in  the  precise  terms  of  the  lawyer,  nor  to  em- 
barrass the  question  with  legal  technicalities. 
The  honorable  gentleman  must  pardon  me,  but, 
because  Spain  and  Portugal  may  legalize  this 
trafBc,  I  cannot  regard  it  as  legal,  nor  consent 
to  speak  of  it  as  legal.  This  point  is  not  to  be 
settled  for  us  by  Spain  or  Portugal.  We  should 
regard  and  speak  of  it  as  statesmen,  and  the 
question  of  its  legality  should  be  determined 
by  the  higher  laws  of  God  and  humanity. 
Those  are  the  laws  to  which  I  referred. 

Mr.  MiNEB  withdrew  his  amendment. 

And  the  question  being  put  on  Mr.  Baet- 
lett's  original  resolution,  viz.,  to  have  the  bill 
recommitted,  with  instructions  to  report  to  the 
House  the  facts  of  the  case,  it  was  adopted 
without  a  division. 

Case  of  Marigny  lyAuterive. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  was  occupied  in 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Marigny  D'Auterive. 

Mr.  DiiATTON,  of  South  Carolina,  said  he 
concurred  with  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
(Mr.  Claee,)  who  last  addressed  the  conmiit- 
tee,  in  the  wish  he  expressed,  that  the  necessity 
should  never  occur  of  discussing  the  question 
now  before  the  committee.  But  the  necessity 
has  occurred,  said  Mr.  D.,  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  has  contributed  at  least  as 
much  towards  it  as  any  one  who  has  engaged 
in  the  debate.  The  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Eandolph)  requested  that  no  member 
from  certain  parts  of  the  Union  would  .conde- 
scend to  discuss  the  main  question  which  had 
been  raised.  "With  the  most  unfeigned  per- 
sonal respect  for  that  gentleman,  I  shall  rather 
imitate  his  precept  than  his  example :  for  after 
the  course  which  he  had  recommended,  in  a 
manner  the  most  solemn  and  impressive,  he 
afterwards  entered  into  an  argument  which, 
perhaps,  exhausted  the  subject.  I  undertake 
to  say  that,  if  it  should  ever  here  be  seriously 
discussed,  whether  the  master  has  a  right  of 
property  in  his  slave,  that  no  members  would 
romam  in  this  Hall,  who  represent  the  people 
of  the  States  in  which  slaves  are  possessed. 
Eights  which  are  secured  by  the  constitution 
must  endure  as  long  as  that  constitution  exists. 
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Is  it  not  an  article  of  the  constitution  that  pri- 
vate property  shall  not  he  taken  for  puhlic  use, 
■vrithout  compensation  ?  Is  it  not  another,  that 
the  citizens  of  each  State  are  entitled  to  all  the 
privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  sev- 
eral States  ?  ^.  Are  these  articles  respected,  if 
his  property  is  ravished  from  the  southern 
owner,  and  applied  to  the  puhlic  use,  without 
remuneration  ?  Is  he  alone  to  be  deprived  of 
that  which  is  enjoyed  by  every  other  citizen  ? 
Are  these  infractions  of  legal,  and  moral,  anft 
constitutional  rights  to  be  even  justified  by  re- 
sorting to  abstract  subtleties  and  sophistical 
refinements?  Let  me  entreat  the  committee 
to  look  at  the  real  question  which  is  before  it. 
It  is  simply  whether  an  individual,  whose  prop- 
erty has  been  impressed  into  the  public  service, 
is  to  be  paid  for  the  damages  he  has  sustained 
by  that  act.  "Would  the  committee,  apprehend- 
ing clearly  this  question,  ponder  for  a  moment 
as  to  the  answer  to  be  given  3  If  it  pauses, 
upon  the  ground  that  slaves  are  not  property 
— ^if  it  pauses  to  investigate  and  decide  what 
Congress  has  no  power  to  sit  in  judgment 
upon — the  pause  would  resemble  that  which 
precedes  the  whirlwind  and  the  tempest :  it 
would  be  followed  by  the  rocking  of  the  fabric 
of  our  constitution  to  its  base,  and  its  prostra- 
tion ia  the  dust.  Sir,  when  I  listened  to  the 
sentiments  which  were  expressed  by  some  who 
have  addressed  the  committee,  particularly  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  (Mr.  Olabk  ;) 
when  I  heard  them  utter  opinions  pregnant 
with  such  baleful  consequences,  I  shuddered. 
"When  I  heard  doctrines  advanced,  the  recogni- 
tion of  which  would  dissolve  the  bonds  of  our 
confederacy,  I  trembled  for  my  country.  It 
has  been  openly  avowed,  that  the  "CTnited 
States,  in  virtue  of  the  compromise  in  the  con- 
stitution, by  which  slaves  were  represented, 
are  entitled,  in  every  military  emergency,  to 
take  these  slaves  into  the  public  service,  with- 
out the  consent  or  remuneration  of  their  own- 
ers. Do  the  inhabitants  of  the  South  hold  their 
property  at  the  will  of  the  United  States  ?  Are 
their  slaves  at  the  mercy  of  the  Government  ? 
Can  their  proprietors,  when  it  shall  please  this 
Government,  be  reduced  to  destitution  and 
beggary?  "When  such  principles  are  promul- 
gated, will  our  citizens  calculate  upon  the  value 
of  the  Union  2  If  I  know  my  countrymen,  they 
would  sooner  perish ;  but  they  would  perish 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  dyed  in  the  blood  of 
those  who  would  attempt  to  rivet  upon  them 
60  degrading  a  vassalage.  Did  they  submit  to 
such  degradation,  they  would  deserve  it :  they 
would  be  fitter  for  slavery  than  freedom.  And 
yet,  sir,  whilst  professing  doctrines  leading  to 
the  direst  issues,  to  the  subversion  of  the  con- 
federacy, to  bloodshed,  and  civil  war,  the  gentle- 
man (Mr.  Clark)  talked,  in  impassioned  terms, 
of  justice,  and  benevolence,  and  religion.  Sa- 
cred majesty  of  justice !  are  these  thy  dictates  ? 
Pure  fountain  of  benevolence!  do  these  pre- 
cepts flow  from  thy  source  ?  Is  this,  O  God 
of  Mercy !  is  this  the  religion  thou  enjoinest  ? 


Though  somewhat  drawn  from  the  even  tenor 
of  the  discussion,  by  giving  utterance  to  feel- 
ings which  could  not  be  suppressed,  I  will, 
nevertheless,  now  endeavor  to  argue  the  ques- 
tion before  us  calmly,  or  rather  those  parts  of 
it  which  admit  of  argument.  As  several  gen- 
tlemen have  spoken,  to  whom  I  wish  to  reply, 
in  order  to  save  the  time  of  the  committee  I 
will  compress  the  substance  of  what  they  have 
said  in  a  few  propositions,  and  trust  that  I  shall 
demonstrate  that  they  rest  upon  foundations 
which  are  utterly  untenable. 

Upon  the  topic  of  slavery,  as  connected  with 
its  existence  in  the  Southern  States,  I  hoped 
never  to  have  uttered  a  syllable  in  this  House ; 
but,  as  it  has  been  forced  upon  me,  and  as,  in 
its  discussion,  much  feeling  is  necessarily  min- 
gled, in  order  that  sentiments  may  not  be  as- 
cribed to  me  which  I  do  not  entertain,  I  will 
make  some  few  remarks  upon  the  subject. 
"What  I  have  hitherto  said,  has  been  founded 
upon  right,  upon  strict  and  inalienable  right — 
a  right  which  belongs  to  my  constituents  and 
to  myself,  which  it  is  both  my  duty  and  my  in- 
clination to  defend-  and.  preserve  to  the  utmost 
of  my  ability.  Slavery,  in  the  abstract,  I  con- 
demn and  abhor.  I  know  no  terms  too  strong 
to  express  my  reprobation  of  those  who  would 
introduce  it  into  a  nation.  I  know  no  language 
of  crimination  too  unqualified  to  be  applied  to 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  African  slave 
trade.  An  African  slave  ship  is  a  spectacle 
from  which  all  men  would  recoil  with  horror, 
unless  the  vilest  lust  of  lucre  had  steeled  their 
hearts  against  every  feeling  of  humanity.  But 
when  we  live  in  States  in  which  slavery  existed 
before  we  did,  where  it  has  grown  with  our 
growth,  and  strengthened  with  our  strength,  it 
has  become  so  inseparable  from,  and  inter- 
woven with,  our  condition,  as  to  be  irremedia- 
ble— or,  if  remediable,  can  only  be  so  by  the 
slow  process  of  time.  Our  consolation  is  that 
we  did  not  originate  it;  when  a  colony,  we 
struggled  against  it ;  we  found  it  at  our  births ; 
it  was  a  part  of  our  inheritance — from  which 
we  can  no  more  deliver  ourselves,  than  we  can 
from  the  miasma  of  our  swamps,  or  the  rays 
of  our  burning  sun.  However  ameliorated  by 
compassion — ^however  corrected  by  religion — ■ 
still  slavery  is  a  bitter  draught,  and  the  chalice 
which  contains  the  nauseous  potion  is,  perhaps, 
more  frequently  pressed  by  the  lips  of  the  mas- 
ter than  of  the  slave.  All  we  can  do,  is,  for 
our  safety,  to  retain  the  slaves  in  a  due  state  of 
subordination,  and,  for  their  sakes,  and  for  the 
sake  of  humanity,  to  treat  them  with  all  the 
consideration  and  mUdness  which  their  condi- 
tion permits.  But,  whatever  we  do,  must  be 
the  work  of  ourselves.  To  understand  how 
slaves  ought  to  be  treated,  we  must  be  among 
them — must  be  acquainted  with  their  minds, 
temperaments,  and  habits.  One  not  living 
among  them,  would  be  as  unfit  to  establish 
rules  for  their  government,  as  could  be  an  ig- 
norant empiric  to  prescribe  a  remedy  for  a  dis- 
ease which  he  knew  only  by  name.     We  not 
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only  are  alone  capable  of  devising  the  best 
practicable  mode  to  bo  observed  towards  our 
slaves,  but  we  will  suffer  none  others  to  med- 
dle with  them.  Slavery  is  a  municipal  institu- 
tion, as  unconnected  with  any  control  of  the 
United  States,  as  our  corporations,  our  colleges, 
or  our  public  charities.  We  would  as  soon  per- 
mit others  to  invade  the  sanctuary  of  our  dwell- 
ings as  to  touch  it.  We  would  as  soon  permit 
Congress  to  dictate  to  us  in  our  domestic  con- 
cerns,— in  our  social  intercourse — to  prescribe 
to  us  a  system  of  religion,  or  a  code  of  morals. 
We  should  receive  any  extrinsic  interposition  as 
an  injury,  and  resent  it  as  an  insult.  Much  as 
we  value  this  Union,  we  would  rather  see  it 
dissolved  than  yield  to  such  a  violation  of  our 
rights.  Much  as  we  love  our  country,  we 
would  rather  see  our  cities  in  flames,  our 
plains  drenched  in  blood — rather  endure  all  the 
calamities  of  civil  war,  than  parley  for  an  instant 
upon  the  right  of  any  power  than  our  own  to 
interfere  with  the  regulation  of  our  slaves. 
[Here  the  debate  closed  for  to-day.] 


Feidat,  January  11. 
Case  of  Marigny  D^Auterwe. 

The  House  went  into  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marigny 
D'Auterive,  the  question  being  on  the  amend- 
ment moved  by  Mr.  Livingston. 

Mr.  BuNNEE,  of  New  York,  said :  It  is  im- 
possible for  any  individual,  coming  from  my 
part  of  the  country,  to  hear  dispassionately  and 
coolly,  the  language  which  has  been  used  by 
the  gentlemen  of  the  South.  We  have,  all  of 
ns,  certain  habits  of  thought,  certain  feelings 
and  associations,  inseparable  from  our  nature, 
which  education  renders  indelible,  and  which 
should  be  mutually  respected.  We  ought  to 
remember  that,  so  fallible  is  human  reason,  and 
so  much  under  the  dominion  of  the  circumstances 
which  surround  it,  and  impart  to  it  their  own 
character,  that  the  same  exact  quantum  of  rea- 
son, as  it  exists  north  or  south  of  the  Potomac, 
exercised  upon  certain  subjects,  may  perform 
precisely  converse  operations ;  and  it  therefore 
becomes  us,  when  discussing  any  topic  which 
thus  alters  the  character  of  our  rational  nature, 
to  practise  a  lesson  of  mutual  toleration,  of  mu- 
tual forbearance.  When  our  Southern  brethren, 
therefore,  giving  utterance  to  the  unbiassed 
dictates  of  their  own  judgment,  on  this  irritat- 
ing question,  forbid  us  to  touch  or  approach  it ; 
when,  in  their  language  of  strong  and  indignant 
feeling,  they  warn  us  against  the  hazard  of  in- 
curring the  last  and  worst  of  political  evils — 
they  forget  this  peculiarity  of  our  relative  posi- 
tion. They  do  more,  Mr.  Chairman ;  foi-,  ar- 
riving at  the  conclusion  that  this  House  has  no 
power  to  decide  whether  a  slave  be  property 
by  virtue  of  their  own  natural  reason,  and  in- 
hibiting us  from  even  an  approach  to  that  ques- 
tion, they  claim  the  uncontrolled  exercise  of 
reason,  and  the  expression  of  opinion,  which 
they  refuse  to  us. 


There  are  two  great  divisions  of  property, 
in  respect  to  their  natures,  that  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  line  as  clear,  and  marked, 
as  light  and  darkness.     They  are — that  prop- 
erty which  has  no  rational  will  and  that  which 
has.     Both  have  been  tlie  subjects  of  owner- 
ship from  the  earliest  ages,  and  the  right  of  ex- 
clusive ownership  over  both,  is  of  an  origin  co- 
eval with  the  history  of  the  world.     The  na- 
ture, however,  of  this  exclusive  right,  is  differ- 
ent, vastly  different,  in  each ;    and  the  differ- 
ence  arises  from  the   nature  of  the  subject. 
No  man  who  has  the  slightest  glimmering  of 
reason  can  confound  them.    No  legislative  body 
ever  has  confounded  them.      The  confusion, 
whenever  it  arises,  has  its  root  in  passion,  pre- 
judice, or  ignorance.     Our  natural  feeling  in 
this,  as  in  many  other  matters,  overmatches  all 
the  sophistries  of  reason.    For  what  man  can 
view  the  death  of  his  ox  and  his  slave,  with 
equal  indifference  ?     If  such  a  man  there  be 
that  man  is  not  to  be  found  north  or  south  of 
the  Potomac.    We  exercise  over  the  one  subject 
(however  uncontrollable  our  political  right  and 
power  may  be)  an  accountable,  a  responsible, 
a  moral  agency ;    if  not  responsible  here,  at 
least  hereafter.     Now,  sir,  let  me  ask,  if  the 
framers  of  our  constitution  intended  to  blend 
these  two  subjects  together  in  this  their  pro- 
vision?   Let   me  ask,  if  both  had  been  in- 
tended, would  not  each  have  been  as  distinctly 
pointed  out  by   words,  as  they   are   different 
in  their  natures?    Let  me  ask  again,  what  is 
this  right  of  property  which  the  master  has 
over    his  slave  ?      What  but  a  right  to  his 
services,  the  right  to  his  bodily  and  intellectual 
labor,  either  for  life  or  for  years,  accompanied 
by  the  duties  of  protection  and  sustenance  ? 
If  for  either  life  or  years,  what  difference  can 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana,  the  first  civilian 
of  his  country,  among  the  first  jurists  of  any, 
point  out  between  the  servitude  of  the  slave, 
and  that  of   a  minor  by  the  civil  law,  or  an 
apprentice  by  our  common  law  system  ?    For 
the  purposes  of  this  argument,  the  legal  duties 
of  protection  are  the  same  in  each,  and  the 
legal  right  to  the  services  is    the    same.    I 
know  well,  that   there   is   an  important  dif- 
ference in  their  respective  conditions ;  but  this 
is  not  within  the  scope  of  the  present  dis- 
cussion. 

I,  for  one  at  least,  am  free  to  acknowledge, 
what  I  religiously  believe,  that,  guaranteed  as 
the  claimants  and  possessors  of  these  rights 
are,  by  prescriptive  right  and  by  constitutional 
compact,  they  can  expect  nothing — they  can 
hope  nothing— they  must  lose  every  thing, 
if  we  attempt,  by  direction  or  indirection,  to 
make  or  meddle  with  this  subject  of  their 
exclusive  jurisdiction.  This  is  a  topic  upon 
which  we  of  the  one  side,  may  speculate 
coolly;  because  one  common  consequence  of 
evil  to  North  and  South  is  remote  ;  the  other, 
peculiar  to  the  South,  is  present,  pressing,  and 
fearful.  It  is  an  evil  of  which  the  constitution 
has  made  them  the  only  judges,  as  by  its  nature 
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they  ought  to  be — the  only  persons  empowered 
and  competent  to  alter,  to  soften,  or  to  eradicate. 
They  well  know  that  any  experimental  tamper- 
ing on  our  part,  must  be  made  at  their  sole  risk, 
cost,  and  suffering.  Is  it  strange,  then,  that, 
with  the  pledged  faith  of  the  nation,  and  the 
prescriptive  right  of  ages  for  the  guarantees  of 
their  title,  they  should  be  jealous  of  our  inter- 
ference 1  This,  however,  is  a  partial  considera- 
tion. There  is  the  other  common  danger  to  us 
both,  arising  out  of  it,  and  its  necessary  con«- 
sequence,  to  which  I  have  distinctly  alluded. 
The  dissolution  of  this  Union  is  an  event  which 
no  American  citizen  can  contemplate  without 
the  most  intense  feelings  for  the  national 
interest  and  national  glory.  I  need  only  aUude 
to  it.  Other  causes  may  hereafter  endanger 
or  destroy  this  family  of  free  republics,  but 
this  is  the  present  danger,  imminent  and  fear- 
ful. Mr.  B.  then  insisted  warmly,  and  at 
length,  upon  the  injurious  effect  produced  on 
public  sentiment,  and  the  patriotic  sympathies 
of  the  whole  nation,  by  those  ill-judged  and 
ill-timed  appeals  to  certain  feelings,  and  those 
menaces  of  direful  consequences ;  in  their 
proper  time  and  place  susceptible  of  producing 
powerful  impressions  and  probably  salutary 
effects ;  but  if  used  on  any  other  occasion,  only 
wearing  out  and  frittering  their  own  power 
and  weight.  He  then  proceeded.  Let  me, 
then,  entreat  the  gentlemen  from  the  South  to 
forbear  pressing  the  discussion  of  this  question 
upon  every  idle  occasion.  Let  not  the  brain- 
sick theories  of  speculative  men,  in  this  House, 
or  out  of  it,  provoke  them  to  it.  Let  them  not 
start  up,  on  every  inconsiderate  resolution 
which  may  appear  to  involve  it,  to  protest 
against  its  being  considered,  thought  of, 
approached,  or  touched.  Let  them  rest  upon 
their  title  to  the  subject  as  property.  It  is 
founded  upon  the  same  prescriptive  right,  upon 
the  same  pledge  of  national  faith,  with  our 
own.  Do  the  gentlemen  if  the  South  suppose 
that  we  can  sanction  an  attack  upon  their 
rights,  which  must,  in  its  principle,  endanger 
our  own?  If  we  respect  not  the  rights  of 
property,  as  secure  to  them,  do  we  not  know 
that  the  time  will  come  when  others  will  cease 
to  regard  or  respect  our  parchments  and  muni- 
ments? But  they  have  a  stronger  hold  upon 
ns  than  even  this.  "We  cannot  forget  the  blood 
that  was  prodigally  shed  by  the  gallantry  of 
the  South  in  securing  that  independence  which 
the  united  wisdom  of  all  has  established  upon 
its  present  basis.  We  remember  who  it  was 
from  the  South  that  led  us  to  conquest  and  to 
glory.'  Let  them  trust  something  to  our  gen- 
erous feelings — something  to  the  tie  that  binds 
us  together.  Let  them  wait  until  the  evil  is 
real,  and  not  distant,  contingent,  imaginary. 
When  some  bold  bad  man,  for  mean  and  selfish 
purposes,  shall  attempt  to  make  this  contest 
the  ladder  of  his  ambition,  whether  upon 
unsound  notions  of  political  expediency,  or  the 
pretences  of  impracticable  benevolence,  they 
win  then  find  that  the  North  wiU  be  true  (I 


speak  the  language  of  exprience)  to  them,  true 
to  itself  true  to  the  Union.  The  gallant  spirits 
from  South  Carolina  may  then  pour  forth,  in 
the  strong  language  of  passionate  eloquence, 
those  truths,  the  force  of  which  the  coolest 
men  will  acknowledge,  and  the  dullest  wiU  feel. 
Let  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  then  raise  his 
clear,  distinct,  and  thrilling  voice,  let  him  put 
forth  his  great  energies  upon  a  subject  worthy 
of  them — he  will  find  a  respondent  feeling  in 
the  North.  He  will  then  discover,  when  the 
danger  is  real,  that  the  sympathy  is  common. 
Men  of  all  classes  and  all  descriptions  wiU 
answer  to  his  call.  The  danger  of  this  Union 
wiU  then  become  a  natural  object  of  religious 
dread  and  reverence  to  both  North  and  South. 
Embracing,  as  it  does,  recollections  and  events, 
which  have  both  instructed,  astonished,  and 
appalled  the  European  world,  we  wiU  stamp 
with  infamy  the  man,  or  combination  of  men, 
who  attempts  to  hazard  it  by  an  attack  upon 
this,  one  of  its  vital  principles. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  goes  to  indemnify  the  master 
of  a  slave  impressed  into  the  public  service,  by 
the  order  of  General  Jackson,  and  wounded  by 
the  enemy  while  thus  in  the  public  service,  for 
the  deterioration  in  his  value  caused  by  the 
wound  thus  received. 

This  amendment  is  resisted  by  the  gentlemen 
who  have  argued  in  opposition  to  its  adoption, 
upon  various  grounds.  It  is  resisted  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  (Mr.  Whittlesey,)  upon 
the  practice  of  the  Government,  as  illustrated 
by  various  precedents  recognizing  the  principle 
that  slaves  are  not  put  on  the  footing  of  prop- 
erty, and  paid  for  when  lost  to  the  owner,  in  the 
public  service.  By  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Claims, 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  the  right  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, when  threatened  with  destruction,  to 
use  slaves  for  the  purpose  of  national  defence, 
and  that,  too,  without  being  liable  to  be  called 
on  for  indemnification.  By  another  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Stores)  upon  the  ground, 
that  the  right  of  the  master  in  his  slave  is  a 
right  to  his  services  under  all  circumstances 
whatsoever,  and  also  to  the  absolute,  unqualified 
control  and  custody  of  his  person ;  so  that  it 
cannot  be  taken  from  him  for  purposes  of 
service,  nor  his  actions  regulated  by  any  power 
but  his  own,  save  when  the  State  lays  its  hand 
upon  him  for  the  punishment  of  crime,  and  the 
preservation  of  public  peace.  By  all  these 
gentlemen  upon  the  analogy  between  master  and 
servant,  and  master  and  apprentice.  The  claim 
is  farther  resisted  upon  the  ground  of  political 
inexpediency. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  has,  for  a  long  time, 
been  a  distinguished  and  laborious  member  of 
the  Committee  of  Claims.  He  knows  full  well 
the  great  weight  which  the  decisions  of  pre- 
ceding committees,  and  the  opinions  of  en- 
lightened statesmen,  have  on  the  judgment  of 
those  called  to  act  upon  analogous  questions. 
He  has,  therefore,  with  great  industry,  cuUed 
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from  the  Journals  of  this  Houne,  reports  of 
various  committees  on  questions  of  the  like 
character  with  the  one  under  discussion — estab- 
lishing, as  he  argues,  the  correctness  of  the 
position  which  he  has  assumed  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment ;  and  from  which  he  argues 
that  the  practice  of  the  Government  has  been 
to  withhold  indemnity  for  slaves  injured  when 
called  into  the  public  service,  as  D'Auteri\-e's 
slave  was.  With  great  deference  to  the  judg- 
ment of  that  gentleman,  the  reports  referred  to 
recognize  no  such  principle.  The  principle 
recognized  in  these  cases  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee, is,  that,  when  a  slave  is  voluntarily 
carried  into  the  military  service  of  the  country, 
by  his  master,  being  an  officer,  and  substituted 
by  the  assent  of  the  officer  commanding,  for  the 
servant  which  the  Government  was  bound  to 
provide  the  master  with,  that  then  the  Govern- 
ment is  not  bound  to  indemnify  the  master  for 
injury  sustained  by  the  servant  while  thus  em- 
ployed. The  cases  referred  to,  are  oases  of 
substitution  by  agreement.  The  first  case  is 
the  report  of  Montgomery,  who  was  a  lieu- 
tenant, who  carried  with  him  his  servant  as  a 
waiter,  who  was  killed.  The  committee  in  that 
report,  say,  if  the  Government  should  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  for  the  negro,  they  would  stand 
as  the  warranter  of  the  value,  instead  of  mak- 
ing a  reasonable  allowance  for  him  as  a 
waiter — placing  the  resistance  to  his  applica- 
tion for  relief  upon  the  spirit  of  the  implied 
agreement,  which  was  not  one  of  warranty  but 
of  compensation. 

In  accordance  with  this  principle,  recog- 
nized in  this  first  application  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  relief  for  slaves  injured  in  the  public 
service,  the  claims  of  Lawrence,  Evans,  and 
Shaw,  were  rejected,  inasmuch  as  all  of  those 
claims  were  for  indemnity  for  the  loss  of  their 
slaves,  who  were  substituted  in  the  place  of  the 
waiters  which  the  Government,  by  its  army 
regulations,  had  itself  promised  to  these  officers, 
to  be  taken  from  the  ranks.  The  application 
now  made  for  compensation  comes  not  within 
the  rule  of  substitution,  for  it  is  a  case  of  im- 
pressment, where  the  Government,  bound  with 
the  obligation  of  the  general  defence,  omitted 
to  provide  the  means  essential  to  protect  the 
country  against  the  invasion  of  the  enemy,  im- 
presses or  takes,  without  the  consent  of  the 
citizen,  his  slave,  and  employs  him  for  the  gen- 
eral welfare. 

The  next  report  referred  to  by  the  chairman, 
is  the  case  of  Purkill,  who  was  impressed  by 
the  order  of  General  Jackson,  and,  when  the 
men  were  called  to  man  the  lines  on  the  8th  of 
January,  was  sent  to  throw  up  entrenchments, 
in  the  doing  of  which  he  contracted  a  con- 
sumption, of  which  he  died.  The  committee 
that  reported  on  this  case,  were  of  opinion 
that,  as  it  was  a  case  of  consequential  injury, 
the  Government  was  not  bound  to  indemnify 
the  owner ;  and  when  the  committee  report 
adverse  to  this  claim,  because  the  injury  was 
consequential,  it  does  appear  to  me,  Mr.  Chair- 


man, that,  if  the  injury  had  been  direct  and 
immediate,  in  consequence  of  a  wound  received 
in  battle,  they  would  have  reported  in  favor  of 
PurUill's  claim.  Indeed,  it  does  appear,  from 
the  distinction  taken  by  the  committee,  that 
they  admit  the  liability  of  the  Government  for 
indemnity  for  immediate  and  direct  injury,  but 
not  for  remote  or  consequential  injury.  If,  in 
their  opinion,  the  Government  was  exempt 
from  the  obligation  of  indemnity  for  injuries 
done  to  slaves'  while  impressed  in  the  public 
service,  I  can  see  no  reason  for  the  distinction 
assumed  by  the  committee  between  direct  and 
consequential  injury,  upon  which  this  report 
reposes.  Thus,  sir,  it  does  appear  that  this  is 
the  first  case  in  which  this  House  has  been 
called  on  to  decide  if  there  be  any  claim  on  the 
justice  of  this  nation  to  indemnify  a  master  for 
an  immediate  and  direct  injury,  resulting  from 
a  wound  received  from  the  enemy  by  his  slave, 
while  impressed  into  the  public  service.  The 
whole  power  of  precedent  is  thus  removed. 
Thei-e  is  no  practice  of  this  House ;  no  princi- 
ple recognized  by  the  treaty -making  power; 
no  act  of  the  General  Government,  which  re- 
jects this  claim. 

Let  us  then  see  how  it  stands  on  principle. 
The  gentleman  from  New  York  says,  that  the 
constitution,  for  certain  purposes,  regards  slaves 
as  pgrsons,  and  for  a  very  important  purpose. 
It  gives  to  their  masters,  in  their  right,  a  por- 
tion of  our  national  representation,  and  the 
equivalent  yielded  for  this  increase  on  this 
floor,  is  the  right  of  this  nation  to  call  those 
slaves  to  the  general  defence,  in  times  of  great 
national  emergency,  and  that,  too,  without  in- 
curring any  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  to  indemnify  their  masters,  for 
their  loss  in  battle.  It  is  a  subject  of  congrat- 
ulation, sir,  that  no  other  gentleman,  in  debate, 
has  relied  upon  this  constitutional  docti-ine,  in 
resistance  to  the  proposed  amendment.  When- 
ever this  House  shall  recognize  in  the  National 
Government,  the  right  claimed  for  it  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  it  will  carry  alarm 
and  dismay  through  the  southern  sections  of 
this  Eepublic.  If  this  nation  is  vested  with 
this  implied  power  of  taking  this  species  of 
private  property,  upon  any  great  political  exi- 
gency, for  the  common  defence,  without  mak- 
ing just  compensation  to  the  owner,  the  citizen 
has  no  constitutional  security  for  the  acquisi- 
tions of  his  labor;  and,  if  this  distinction  is 
recognized  by  this  House,  between  slaves  and 
other  kinds  of  property,  it  will  engender  in  the 
minds  of  our  people,  jealousies  and  distrust. 
They  will  be  led  to  believe,  that  that  species  of 
private  property  which  is  most  common  in  the 
South,  will  be  placed  within  the  grasp  of  the 
national  arm,  without  just  compensation  to  the 
owners ;  while  the  property  and  the  wealth  of 
the  non-slaveholding  States  is  shielded  against 
its  power  by  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the 
constitution  in  protection  of  private  property. 
A  recognition  of  such  a  distinction  will  be 
highly  invidious,  and  cause  much  just  dissatis* 
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faction.  But  this  branch  of  the  prerogative 
claimed  for  the  Federal  Government  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  alarming  as  it  may 
be,  is  nothing,  when  contrasted  with  the  ter- 
rific power,  which  he  also  says  was  yielded  up 
by  the  Southern  States,  at  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution,  as  the  equivalent  for  an  increased 
representation  on  this  floor.  This  power,  he 
says,  thus  yielded  to  the  General  Government, 
was  the  power  to  embody  our  slaves,  to  dis- 
cipline, to  arm  them — ^in  fine,  the  power  Kb 
place  the  lives  of  the  master  in  the  hands  of 
the  slave !  It  cannot  be  that  the  South  ever 
consented  to  yield  such  a  prerogative  to  the 
National  Government.  The  magnitude  of  the 
grant  is  of  too  appalling  and  terrific  a  charac- 
ter for  this  House,  for  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  upon  deliberation,  to  believe,  that  the 
compromising  temper  of  the  constitution,  in 
relation  to  representation,  eventuated  in  arm- 
ing the  National  Government  with  such  an  un- 
restricted control  over  this  species  of  property, 
which,  according  to  the  gentleman's  views,  not 
only  may  be  taken  without  equivalent,  but 
which,  when  taken,  may  be  so  used  as  to  pro- 
duce the  most  horrible  results ! 

I  forbear  pressing  any  further  this  aspect  of 
his  position.  My  object  is  not  to  produce  ex- 
citement. 

Mr.  Lrvrs'GSTOir,  of  Louisiana,  had  not  the 
least  idea  that  such  a  spirit  could  have  been 
excited  as  had  been  manifested  in  the  House ; 
and,  so  far  from  having  deserved  the  reproach 
of  unnecessarily  stirring  an  important  and  deli- 
cate question,  the  amendment  he  had  proposed 
could  not,  as  he  thought,  hurt  any  honest  pre- 
judice, or  give  the  slightest  shock  to  the  most 
sensitive  mind ;  on  the  contrary,  in  itself,  it 
involved  nothing  but  a  question  of  plain  obvi- 
ous justice.  He  had,  however,  with  deep  re- 
gret, perceived,  that  it  had  been  made  the  oc- 
casion of  introducing  the  most  dangerous  and 
destructive  doctrine ;  and,  having  no  desire  to 
prolong  or  to  increase  the  excitement  growing 
out  of  this  debate,  it  was  his  intention,  before 
he  resumed  his  seat,  to  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment he  had  offered.  Justice  to  himself,  how- 
ever, required  that  he  should  state  his  reasons 
for  so  doing. 

It  had  been  said  that  the  excitement  had 
been  unnecessarily  raised  by  those  who  had  in- 
troduced and  supported  the  amendment,  and 
that  there  was  nothing  in  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Claims  which  in  any  wise  called 
for  it.  It  was  on  this  point  alone  that  Mr.  L. 
said  he  wished  to  be  heard.  Gentlemen  have 
said,  "  You  have,  without  reason,  raised  a  com- 
motion, which  the  subject  did  not  call  for ; 
you  have  grown  warm,  and  have  Insisted  that 
this  is  a  most  serious  question,  but,  if  it  is  a 
serions  question  on  your  side,  it  is  no  less  so  on 
ours."  This  was  what  he  wished  to  examine. 
He  held  that,  while  the  principle  involved  in 
the  amendment  was  a  most  serious  one,  indeed, 
to  the  slaveholding  States,  it  was  absolutely 
nothing  to  those  States  where  slaves  were  not 


to  be  found ;  and  so  certain  was  he,  that  it 
would  be  so  considered,  that  he  would  have 
been  wOling  to  submit  it  to  William  Wilber- 
force,  or  to  the  Apostle  of  Abolition,  Caleb 
Lowndes  himself.  Gentlemen  from  the  North- 
ern States  might,  with  some  reason,  have  had 
their  feelings  of  humanity  roused,  had  it  been 
proposed  either  to  increase  the  number  of  per- 
sons in  slavery,  or  in  any  manner  to  aggravate 
the  hardships  of  their  condition.  So  far  as 
this,  he  fully  entered  into  their  feelings,  he 
agreed,  and  he  felt  with  them.  But  what  is 
the  case  here  ?  A  man  has  had  his  slave  in- 
jured, while  taken  by  force  to  labor  in  the  pub- 
lic service.  The  facts  are  settled,  and  the 
amount  of  damages  ascertained.  The  only 
question  is,  shall  we  pay  the  demand  ?  Now, 
sir,  asked  Mr.  L.,  how  are  the  feelings  of  hu- 
manity involved  in  such  a  question  ?  Will  the 
miseries  of  slavery  be  any  lighter  if  we  do  not 
pay  it,  than  if  we  do?  Will  the  number  of 
persons  in  slavery  be  increased  by  our  paying, 
or  diminished  by  our  refusing?  What  good 
feeling  will  be  gratified  by  our  refusal  ?  None 
that  I  can  conceive  of  Sir,  is  this  a  fair  view 
of  the  case,  or  is  it  not  ?  Be  the  prejudices  of 
gentlemen  ever  so  inveterate,  even  prejudice 
itself  cannot  be  injured,  by  doing  an  act  of 
manifest  justice.  And  gentlemen  must  pardon 
me  for  saying,  because  I  state  what  is  the  fact, 
that  I  have  not  heard  so  much  as  the  shadow 
of  a  reason  for  refusing  the  payment. 

Our  slaves  have  never  been  employed  as  sol- 
diers— never  have  been  impressed  as  such — our 
foes  are  to  be  repelled  n<m  tali  auxilio,  nee  de- 
fensoribua  istis.  To  defend  our  country  is  too 
honorable  an  employment  to  be  trusted  to,  or 
divided  with  slaves.  We  claim  that  function 
for  ourselves.  The  same  gentleman  asks,  Shall 
an  officer  of  the  United  States,  because  he  has 
epaulettes  on  his  shoulders,  and  a  sword  by  his 
side,  be  permitted  to  take  the  slave  from  his 
master,  and  shaU  we  indemnify  him  for  the 
illegal  act  ?  Sir,  this  is  not  a  bill  of  indemnifi- 
cation, and  the  act,  though  an  invasion  of  pri- 
vate property,  is  one  of  those  cases  in  which 
such  invasion  is  allowed  by  the  constitution, 
under  the  obligation  of  giving  compensation — 
which  obligation  it  is  the  intent  of  the  amend- 
ment to  fulfil.  It  is  not  an  illegal  act,  done 
with  a  good  intent,  against  the  consequences  of 
which  Congress  have  generally  thought  it  right 
to  indemnity  their  officers;  but  is  in  case  of 
property  taken  for  their  use,  and  lost  in  their 
service,  by  their  act.  It  was  not  because  the 
officer  had  epaulettes  on  his  shovilders  that  he 
took  this  property,  but  because  he  had  a  head 
thereon  that  had  formed  the  unbending  resolu- 
tion to  use  all  the  means  in  his  power  to  defend 
his  country;  because  he  had  a  heart  in  his 
bosom  that  could  feel  and  provide  for  the 
wounded  soldier,  whom  this  negro,  and  thQ  cart 
which  he  drove,  were  employed  to  convey  from 
the  field  where  their  blood  was  shed  for  their 
country. 

This  is  the  case  which  my  amendment  was 
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intended  to  provide  for ;  one  that  could  excite 
witli  propriety  no  warmtli,  and  could  hurt  no 
prejudice;  but  it  had  been  encountered  with 
arguraeiitg  that  were  indeed  dangerous,  and 
could  not  fail  to  produce  the  greatest  excite- 
ment. Seeing,  therefore,  a  disposition  to  pro- 
tract the  debate,  and  delay,  by  the  discussion 
of  this  item  in  the  claim,  the  larger  amount  to 
which  it  was  acknowledged  the  petitioner  was 
entitled,  he  thought  he  would  be  serving  his 
interest  in  withdrawing  the  amendment,  with 
the  intent  of  renewing  it  when  the  cooler  re- 
flections of  members  should  show  the  justice  of 
this  claim,  or  of  others  depending  on  the  same 
principle.  In  doing  this,  (said  Mr.  L.,)  I  yield 
to  the  request  of  friends,  for  whose  opin- 
ions I  have  the  highest  respect;  but  I  yield 
nothing  to  the  dangerous  doctrines  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  and  which,  I  trust,  a  considera- 
tion of  their  consequences,  and  their  injustice, 
will  induce  those  who  now  support  them  to 
abandon. 

Mr.  GuBLEY  expressed  his  regret  that  his 
colleague  had  withdrawn  the  amendment.  It 
was  now  too  late  to  prevent  excitement ;  and 
as  he  apprehended  that  a  majority  of  the 
House  was  prepared  to  pass  the  amendment, 
and  as  other  cases  resting  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple would,  it}  all  probability,  arise,  he  felt 
himself  bound  by  duty,  and  he  did  it  with 
reluctance,  to  renew  the  motion  for  amendment. 

Mr.  EANDOLpn  said,  that  he  rose  with  the 
intention  of  making  another  motion.  As  (said 
he)  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Liv- 
DrofiTON)  has  done  us  the  favor  to  take  away 
this  bone  of  contention — for  it  is  but  a  bone — 
from  the  House,  I  trust  we  shall  have  no  more 
trouble  from  that  quarter.  But  I  feel  myself 
called  upon  to  state,  with  regard  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  (Mr.  BuifNER,)  who  has 
spoken  to-day,  but  whom  I  do  not  now  see  in 
his  place,  and  whom  I  sincerely  thank  for  his 
remarks,  that  it  was  not  the  amount  in  dispute, 
but  the  principle  involved, which  brought  about 
that  contest  with  the  British  Government, 
which  ended  in  our  Independence.  For  that 
gentlemen  I  have  every  kindly  feeling.  I 
knew  him  (and  this  puts  me  in  mind  of  a 
disagreeable  subject — and  that  is,  how  old  I 
am)  when  he  was  hardly  more  than  an  infant : 
but  if  that  gentleman  had  been  as  long  or  even 
half  as  long  as  I  have,  been,  a  member  of  this 
House,  he  would  have  seen  the  necessity  of 
acting  on  the  old  maxim,  "principiis  obata, 
venienti  occurrite  morbo  " 

I  remember  the  firsttime  this  question  was 
stirred.  I  wiis  in  the  lobby,  and  was  an  atten- 
tive auditor — it  was  under  the  first  Congress — ^ 
and  my  venerable  friend  from  North  Carolina' 
(Mr.  Macon)  would  support  me  in  the  recol- 
lection— he  was  a  member  of  that  Congress — 
no — he  was  not  at  that  time — for  North  Carolina 
herself  was  not  then  a  member  of  the  Union — it 
was  in  the  first  Congress — and  I  believe  I  re- 
member almost  every  time  it  has  been  brought 
forward  since — for  this  has  not  been  attempted 


once — or  twice — ^but  a  thousand  times — not  by 
storm — but  by  sap.  Sir,  wo  ought  to  remem- 
ber the  sentiment — non  vi,  sed  scepe  cadendo, 
and  not  permit  it  ever  to  pass,  no  matter  in 
how  demure  and  apparently  trivial  an  aspect 
it  may  be  presented. 

I  do  not  intend  to  abuse  the  indulgence  so 
kindly  accorded  to  me  by  the  committee,  both 
now  and  on  a  former  occasion — but  I  must 
remind  the  gentleman,  (Mr.  Bunnee,)  that 
when,  in  the  words  of  Hotspur — or  rather  of 
his  uncle  Worcester —  "  this  heat  was  struck 
up  "  — some  gentlemen  were  doing  here — what 
has  been  tried  elsewhere — to  establish  the 
principle  that  there  is  a  law  of  God,  which 
supersedes  the  laws  of  the  functionaries  of  the 
land — that  the  legality  or  illegality  of  a  measure 
is  to  be  judged  not  by  our  social  compact,  but 
by  some  other  code — of  which  there  are  as 
many  dilferent  interpretations  as  there  are 
sects.  With  a  view  to  allay  the  excitement 
which  has  been  produced,  I  now  move  to  lay 
the  amendment   on  the  table. 

The  Chairman  reminded  Mr.  R.  that  no  such 
motion  could  be  received  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

Mr.  GuELET  said,  that  he  regretted  exceed- 
ingly that  his  colleague  should  have  been 
induced  to  have  withdrawn  his  amendment. 
It  was  now  too  late  to  prevent  the  excitement 
that  he  appeared  to  deprecate.  That  he  be- 
lieved the  amendment  was  in  accordance  with 
the  opinions  of  a  majority  of  the  committee ; 
and  as  other  cases  rested  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, would  in  all  probability  arise ;  and  as  it 
proposed  merely  an  act  of  strict  justice  to  the 
petitioner,  he  felt  bound  by  a  sense  of  duty 
(although  he  did  it  under  existing  circum- 
stances with  reluctance)  to  renew  the  motion 
that  had  just  been  withdrawn.  In  doing  this, 
he  could  assure  the  House  and  his  honorable 
colleague,  (Mr.  LrviNGSTOir,)  that  the  excite- 
ment, if,  indeed,  any  existed,  should  no  longer 
continue  by  his  agency. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  show,  said  Mr.  G., 
that  the  amendment  I  oflfered  ought  to  be 
adopted.  It  appears  from  the  testimony,  that 
during  the  invasion  of  Louisiana  in  1814,  a 
cart,  horse,  and  slave,  the  property  of  the  pe- 
titioner, were  impressed  into  the  public  service 
by  order  of  the  commanding  general.  The 
Committee  of  Claims,  in  the  bill  under  con- 
sideration, propose  to  pay  for  the  cart  and 
horse.  The  amendment  proposes  to  pay  for 
the  injury  sustained  by  the  slave  from  wounds 
received  while  in  service,  and  upon  medical 
attendance  consequent  for  those  wounds. 

On  the  23d  of  December,  when  the  enemy 
appeared  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  with- 
in six  miles  of  New  Orleans,  to  the  number  of 
three  thousand  men,  the  flower  of  the  British 
Army,  and  the  boasted  invincibles  of  Lord  Wel- 
lington, you  had  not  a  breastwork,  nor  a  forti- 
fication of  any  description— not  a  sohtary  can- 
non planted  to  sound  an  alarm,  or  check  their 
progress  to  that  great  and  aU-important  em- 
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porirnn  of  the  west.  The  whole  of  the  disposa- 
ble force  of  General  Jackson,  at  this  time,  did 
not  exceed  fifteen  hundred  men,  and  more  than 
half  of  that  number  ^^ere  militia  men  who  had 
had  never  seen  a  field  of  battle.  What  was  to 
be  done  ?  Delay  was  ruin,  and  an  attacli  al- 
most certain  defeat.  Under  these  trying  cir- 
cumstances, the  commanding  general  did  not 
hesitate.  He  instantly  resolved  to  meet  the 
enemy ;  and  this  small,  hut  gallant  band,  col- 
le<?ted  at  the  beat  of  the  drum,  were  led  1^ 
him  to  the  field  of  battle.  The  contest  was 
long  and  bloody.  The  combatants  were  at  last 
separated  by  the  darkness  of  the  night ;  and 
the  remnant  of  this  little  corps  were  planted 
on  that  memorable  line  which  was  destined  to 
he  illumined  by  the  glory  of  the  8th  of  Jan- 
nary.  This  sudden  and  desperate  attack  spread 
consternation  and  alarm  into  the  ranks  of  the 
enemy.  He  resolved  to  wait  for  reinforce- 
ments from  his  fleet.  General  Jackson  knew 
well  the  importance  of  this  delay,  and  he  lost 
no  time  in  strengthening  his  position,  and  for- 
tifying himself  in  the  best  manner  time  and 
circumstances  would  permit.  Breastworks 
were  to  be  thrown  up,  fortifications  erected, 
and  the  whole  means  of  the  country  were  re- 
quisite for  these  operations,  on  which  depended 
the  salvation  of  the  city.  It  was  under  these 
circumstances  of  high  and  pressing  necessity 
the  property  in  this  case  was  taken.  I  now 
submit  the  question  to  the  committee,  whether, 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  im- 
presssment  was  not  justifiable.  If  there  be  one 
individual  in  the  nation  who  doubts  it,  I  envy 
him  not  his  candor  or  patriotism. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  liken  the  case 
of  slaves  to  that  of  apprentices  and  minors; 
hut  there  is  no  analogy  whatever  between 
them.  The  military  power  of  this  nation  is 
confided  by  the  constitution  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  They  have  the  authority 
to  enlist,  to  arm,  and  to  organize  the  militia. 
Apprentices  and  minors  are  citizens ;  they 
form  a  part  of  society,  and  are  enlisted  by  the 
delegated  authority  of  the  whole.  They,  like 
others,  must  consent  to  part  with  a  portion  of 
their  natural  rights ;  and,  like  other  freemen, 
are  bound  to  protect  themselves  and  their 
country ;  but  this  Is  not  the  case  with  slaves. 
Slaves  are  no  part  of  the  militia ;  and  if  the 
Government  have  the  power  alleged,  one  thing 
is  certain,  they  have  never  yet  exerted  it. 
When  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Claek)  will  show  me  an  act  of  Congress  for 
the  enlistment  of  slaves,  I  will  show  him  an  act 
which  he  will  admit  to  be  a  dissolution  of  this 
Union.  But  there  is  no  such  act.  Apprentices 
are  taken  according  to  law ;  slaves  are  not,  and 
cannot  be. 

Gentlemen  deceive  themselves,  therefore,  in 
supposing  that  this  slave  was  taken  as  a  part  of 
the  military  force  of  the  country.  He  was  no 
more  taken  as  such  than  was  the  other  prop- 
erty ;  and  there  is  no  power  in  this  Govern- 


ment tliat  could  authorize  the  employment  of 
slaves  as  soldiers. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  have  stated  briefly  my 
views  on  this  subject,  and  the  motives  that 
induced  me  to  ofier  the  amendment ;  and  it  is, 
in  my  opinion,  due  as  an  act  of  justice  to  the 
claimant — it  is  due  to  the  character  of  the  Gov- 
ernment— to  the  transactions  with  which  it  is 
connected — and  more  especially  it  is  due  to  the 
reputation  of  that  gallant  and  distinguished  in- 
dividual, who,  in  the  most  gloomy  period  of 
the  war,  and  under  the  most  pressing  and  de- 
sponding circumstances,  had  the  moral  cour- 
age in  defence  of  his  counti-y,  to  exercise  the 
power  which  produced  the  individual  injury 
proposed  to  be  compensated  by  the  amend- 
ment. By  rejecting  the  amendment  we  vir- 
tually declare  this  meritoi-ious  act  a  wanton 
exercise  of  usurped  authority. 

Mr.  Ingham  said  :  My  object  in  rising  at  this 
time,  has  been,  if  possible,  to  narrow  the  ground 
of  discussion.  For  I  apprehend,  with  all  submis- 
sion, that  the  true  point  in  this  case  has  not  yet 
been  touched  at  all.  If  I  understand  the  claim 
intended  to  be  provided  for  by  this  amendment, 
it  is  for  the  loss  of  time  and  expense  of  medical 
attendance  of  a  slave,  who  was  impressed  short- 
ly before  the  battle  of  New  Orleans.  The  de- 
mand was  opposed  by  the  Committee  of  Claims, 
on  the  ground  that  slaves  do  not  constitute  a 
species  of  property,  which  is  to  be  paid  for  at 
the  public  expense,  when  pressed  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States ;  and  farther,  that 
slaves  are  not  liable  to  impressment,  and,  there- 
fore, ought  not  to  be  paid  for  when  impressed. 
The  faEacy  of  the  argument  embodied  in  the 
report  has  led  to  all  the  embarrassment  as 
well  as  to  aU  the  excitement,  which  has  taken 
place  on  this  occasion.  I  think  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  war-making  power  is  an  at- 
tribute of  sovereignty,  (if  there  be  any  sover- 
eignty in  Government  at  all,)  in  order  that  all 
may  be  preserved  for  whose  sake  the  Govern- 
ment was  instituted.  And  if  this  attribute  of 
sovereignty  is  in  the  Government,  shall  a  city, 
threatened  with  capture,  pillage,  conflagration, 
and  the  violation  of  women,  not  be  defended 
tin  those  charged  with  the  defence  come  down 
and  chaffer  with  perhaps  a  disaffected  partisan, 
whether  his  cart,  and  horses,  and  slave,  may 
not  be  used  in  the  construction  of  a  breast- 
work for  the  defence  of  that  city  ?  Yes,  sir. 
Whether  the  public  demand  affects  his  cart,  or 
his  horses,  or  his  slave,  or  his  son,  or  his  broth- 
er, or  himself,  aU  must  be  surrendered,  and 
the  country  must  be  defended.  But  we  are 
told  that,  though  his  horse  and  his  cart  may  be 
impressed,  and  if  injured,  must  be  paid  for, 
that  slaves  are  not  that  species  of  property  for 
which  compensation  is  ever  to  be  made.  But, 
sir,  do  we  read  any  thing  about  species  in  that 
article  of  the  constitution  which  declares  that 
private  property  shall  not  be  taken  for  the  pub- 
lic use,  without  just  compensation?  If  I  un- 
derstand the  word  property,  it  is  a  generic 
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term.  The  constitution  does  not  say  thiit  a 
certain  species  of  private  property  shall  be  paid 
for,  if  taken,  but  it  says,  "  that  private  jjropcrty 
must  be  paid  for,  if  taken  for  the  public  use." 
It  was  also  said,  that  apprentices,  minors,  and 
persons  held  to  service  constitute  a  kind  of 
property  that  ought  to  be  paid  for.  Now,  my 
principal  object  is  to  satisfy  this  conunittee, 
that  these  two  descriptions  of  property  may  be 
brought  under  the  same  rule,  and  justice  done 
without  any  difficulty. 

The  right  of  property  to  a  slave,  and  to  an 
apprentice,  if  not  identically  the  same,  are  as 
nearly  alike  as  two  things  can  possibly  be,  and 
they  should  be  paid  for  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, and  in  the  same  way.  There  is  no  in- 
congruity whatever  between  them.  I  main- 
tain, that  the  right  of  impressment  is  a  perfect, 
and  not  a  qualified  right ;  that  it  is  a  necessary 
attribute  of  sovereignty,  and  applies  equally  to 
a  slave,  an  apprentice,  a  brother,  or  a  son. 
But  when  this  right  is  exerted,  what  is  to  be 
the  rule  of  compensation  ?  This  is  the  gist  of 
the  question.  The  constitution  says  that  when 
private  property  Is  taken  for  the  public  use, 
just  compensation  shall  be  made.  Now  what 
is  just  compensation  ?  It  is  a  payment  for  the 
services  of  the  person,  or  for  the  use  of  the 
things  impressed.  If  a  horse  is  taken,  you 
must  pay  for  the  use  of  the  horse ;  if  a  slave  is 
taken,  you  must  pay  for  the  services  of  the 
slave ;  there  is  no  distinction  in  principle. 

The  friends  of  the  amendment  are  contending 
for  a  principle — a  principle  which  deeply  con- 
cerns them,  and  hence  the  excitement  which 
has  been  produced.  To  test  that  principle,  let 
me  put  a  case.  An  officer  is  charged  with  the 
defence  of  a  city  threatened  by  the  enemy.  To 
eflfect  that  object  he  is  bound  to  exert  all  the 
powers  of  the  Government,  so  far  as  they  are 
entrusted  to  his  hands.  In  the  neighborhood 
of  that  city,  there  are  two  different  persons, 
both  owning  slaves :  he  applies  to  both  for  the 
use  of  their  slaves,  to  be  employed  in  the  pub- 
lic defence.  One  of  the  slaveholders  willingly 
consents :  hf  says  to  the  officer,  take  my  people 
in  welcome ;  it  is  true,  I  expect  hereafter  to 
be  compensated,  but  I  will  not  chaffer  now. 
They  are  wanted,  and  let  them  go.  The  other 
slaveholder,  traitorous  in  heart,  or  having,  per- 
haps, a  mistaken  notion  of  his  rights,  refuses  his 
slaves,  and  they  are  taken  by  force.  What  is 
to  be  the  rule  of  your  compensation  to  these 
two  persons?  The  rights  of  the  general  ex- 
tended alike  over  both.  Will  you  adopt  a  dif- 
ferent rule  of  compensation  in  one  case,  from 
what  you  adopt  in  another?  Is  not  one  en- 
titled to  the  same  rate  of  pay  with  the  other  ? 
Will  you  acknowledge,  that  you  were,  in  the 
one  case,  a  trespasser,  and  will  you  therefore 
pay  the  last  slaveholder,  and  not  the  first? 
Surely  not.  The  rule  of  compensation  must  be 
the  same  in  both  cases:  for  the  constitution 
requires,  in  both,  that  you  make  just  compen- 
sation? And  what  is  just  compensation? 
Need  I  discuss  it  farther  ?    Whether  the  gen- 


eral contracts  for  the  slaves  or  takes  them  with 
the  consent  of  the  owner,  witliout  special  con- 
tract, the  rule  of  compensation  must  evidently 
be  to  pay  the  same  priccas  would  be  paid  for 
the  same  services  in  a  transaction  between  man 
and  man.  Can  there  be  any  other  rule  ?  In 
private  contracts,  the  employer  is  bound  to 
compensate  according  to  the  kind  of  service 
performed,  and  the  length  of  time  during  which 
he  employs  it.  It  is  precisely  so  with  impress- 
ment. The  Government  impressing  is  bound'to 
compensate  the  owner  for  all  descriptions  of 
property  whatsoever,  and  according  to  the  time 
during  which  it  was  employed  in  the  public 
service ;  this,  I  think,  is  too  clear  to  be  disputed. 
The  committee  then  rose,  reported  progress, 
and  obtained  leave  to  sit  again. 


Monday,  January  14. 
Case  of  the  Captured  Africans. 
Mr.  WiCKLiFFE,  from  the  Committee  on  th«! 
Judiciary,  to  wliich  was  committed  the  bill 
from  the  Senate,  "  to  authorize  the  cancelling 
of  a  bond  therein  mentioned,"  with  instructions 
to  report  the  facts  upon  which  the  bill  was  re- 
ported, made  a  report,  which  was  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table. 

Amendment  of  Sides — Stenographers. 

Mr.  Randolph  said,  that  hke  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky,  (Mr.  Wickliffe,)  he  came  here 
with  the  hope  that  nothing  would  be  intro- 
duced to  disturb  the  harmony  or  interrupt  the 
business  of  the  session.  I  had  come  to  the  un- 
derstanding with  myself,  (said  Mr.  E.,)  that  I 
would  introduce  no  measure  which  might  in 
any  degree  retard  or  impede  the  execution  of 
that  business.  But  I  am  constrained,  by  pe- 
culiar circumstances,  to  throw  myself  upon  the 
attention  of  the  House  on  the  "subject  of  its 
rules  and  orders.  Without  some  alteration  in 
them,  we  shall  not  get  through  the  session  with 
that  convenience  and  despatch  which  the  pub- 
lic interest  requires.  We  have  adopted  the 
rules  and  orders  of  the  preceding  Congress — 
but  we  have  power  to  alter  them.  I  had  in- 
tended to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  subject  before  the  difficulty  which  arose 
this  morning,  and  I  shall  now  move  a  reference 
of  the  rules  and  orders  of  this  House  to  a  Select 
Committee. 

[The  Chair  here  pronounced  such  a  motion 
to  be  out  of  order  at  present.] 

I  rose  (said  Mr.  R.)  only  to  give  notice  of  the 
motion  which  I  intended  to  make.  We  have 
voluntarily  placed  ourselves  in  a  situation 
which  enables  a  few  members  of  the  House  to 
forestall  any  subject,  whether  they  ai-e  for  or 
against  it. 

[The  Speaker  here  said  that  Mr.  R.  might 
get  at  the  object  he  desired  by  moving  to  post- 
pone the  orders  of  the  day,  &c.,  with  a  view  to 
take  up  this  subject.] 

Well,  sir,  said  Mr.  E.,  then  I  make  you  that 
motion. 

[The  orders  of  the  day  and  business  on  the 
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Speaker's  table  were  then  postponed  upon  Mr. 
E.'s  motion.] 

When  first  I  was  acquainted  with  this  As- 
sembly, said  Mr.  Randolph,  the  rules  and  or- 
ders hung  up,  in  fair,  large  round  text,  on  a 
single  placard ;  but  now  they  are  grown  to  a 
volume.  I  was  at  that  time  acquainted  as  per- 
fectly with  the  rules  and  orders  as  with  the 
Alphabet,  and  I  should  as  soon  have  made  a 
mistake  in  the  one  as  in  the  other.  But  I  have 
grown  gray  in  the  business  of  this  House ;  I 
have  been  a  member  of  this  House  until  I  have 
grown  out  of  all  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  our 
proceedings ;  and  why  ?  Because  they  are 
complicated  in  the  extreme,  and  highly  unpar- 
liamentary. Now,  sir,  as  on  taking  that  chair 
you  have  restored  one  good  old  rule,  the  prac- 
tice of  which  prevailed  under  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Muhlenburgs,  the  TrumbuUs,  the 
Daytons,  the  Sedgwioks,  the  Macons,  and  the 
Varnums — under  every  Speaker,  I  believe,  but 
one — that  of  calling  us  over  by  our  Christian 
names,  as  well  as  our  surnames,  which  enables 
us  all  to  know  each  other,  so  I  hope  to  see  re- 
stored some  other  good  old  rules.  I  shall  at 
present  confine  myself  to  two  items  in  the  ac- 
count. The  first  is,  the  practice  which  has  just 
occurred — it  is  unheard  of — that  a  motion  shall 
be  snipped  ofiF  in  this  way ;  and  it  never  was 
practised  until  the  change  in  the  rules.  The 
other  rule  to  which  I  will  call  the  attention  of 
the  House,  is  one  on  the  consideration  of  which 
the  character  and  dignity  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  at  home,  as  well  as  abroad, 
materially  depend.  I  will  read  the  rule  as  it 
now  stands. 

"  Stenographers,  wishing  to  take  down  the  de- 
bates, may  be  admitted  by  the  Speaker,  who  sliall 
assign  such  places  to  them,  on  the  floor  or  else- 
where, to  effect  their  object,  as  shall  not  interfere 
with  the  convenience  of  the  House." 

This  may  be  a  presumption  so  strong  as  to 
the  wiU  of  the  House,  that  no  Speaker  of  this 
body,,  having  a  due  reverence  for  public  opin- 
ion, will  refuse  an  application  made  under  it 
for  admission — ^I  might  say,  can  refuse.  But 
then,  by  adopting  this  rule,  we  make  whatever 
these  stenographers  may  chose  to  publish,  our 
own :  we  stamp  it  with  at  least  a  semi-ofiicial 
authority.  I  happen  to  know — I  was  informed 
of  it  but  yesterday — ^I  was  informed  of  it  by  a 
distinguished  foreigner,  attending  the  debates  of 
this  House,  that  the  gallery  is  a  better  place 
for  hearing  than  any  other  part  of  the  House — 
and  that  he  had  retired'to  it  for  that  purpose. 
I  know  that  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons are  taken,  and  faithfully  taken — ^for  though 
they  are  compressed,  it  is  a  miniature  likeness 
— by  persons  whose  seats  are  in  the  gallery. 

The  public  mind,  at  present — it  would  be 
folly,  and  worse  than  folly  to  deny  it — is  in  a 
state  of  great  excitement.  A  reaction  of  pub- 
lic sentiment  is  fondly  predicated  in  some  quar- 
ters, and  as  fondly  looked  for  a  new  advent — 
and  this  House  is  made — ^I  do  not  say  by  the 


members  of  it — that  would  be  disorderly, — and 
more,  it  would  be  indecorous — but  it  is  made 
the  theatre  of  electioneering.  And  I  ask  you, 
sir,  what  more  powerful  lever  would  you  de- 
mand— what  firmer  fulcrum  would  you  have 
for  such  a  purpose,  than  to  give  to  the  people  of 
this  country  the  debates  of  this  House  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  throw  a  shade  on  one  side,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  cast  a  light  on  the  other  ? 

I  should  not  have  stirred  in  this,  did  I  not 
'feel  myself  personally  aggrieved.  I  have  no 
purpose,  whatever,  of  entering  into  a  contest 
with  the  press — I  have  not  lived  to  my  time  of 
life,  without  knowing  how  vain  a  thing  that  is 
— and  with  what  fearful  odds  it  is  undertaken. 
I  only  use  my  privilege  to  rescue  myself,  as  far 
as  I  can,  from  misrepresentation — ^nor  is  this  at 
all  on  my  own  account.  I  could  hear  it — as  I 
have  bore  a  thousand  misrepresentations  from  the 
same  quarter :  it  is  only  because  it  injures  the 
cause — the  good  cause,  with  which  my  humble 
name  has  been  very  humbly  associated.  I  say, 
sir,  and  I  bottom  myself  on  what  we  have  all 
seen — that  it  does  not  comport  with  the  dignity 
of  this  House,  or  the  interest  of  this  people,  to 
lend  even  a  semi-official  sanction  to  that  which 
is  notoriously  false. 

For  what  purpose  are  stenographers  admitted 
to  the  places  assigned  them  ?  It  was  not  surely 
that  we  might  iigure  in  the  newspapers,  or 
rather  be  disfigured  in  them,  but  it  was  for  the 
information  of  the  sovereignty  of  this  country, 
the  good  people  our  constituents.  Now,  when 
a  member  feels  himself  misrepresented,  and 
asks  for  a  correction  of  the  error — after  much 
slow,  reluctant,  (but  not  amorous)  delay,  he  is 
told,  that  if  he  will  send  his  representations, 
they  shall  be  admitted  into  a  certain  book, 
which  these  persons  happen  to  be  publishing. 
Sir,  do  we  admit  stenographers  on  this  floor, 
that  they  may  first  sell  us  in  detail,  and  then 
sell  us  wholesale  ?  Or,  do  we  admit  them  for 
the  information  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  ?  I  ask,  for  which  of  these  two  purposes 
that  I  have  mentioned,  are  they  admitted? 
Sir,  I  have  seen  that  book — and  I  have  seen 
myself  caricatured  in  it.  I  have  seen  these 
prints  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic — and 
have  there  seen  words'  put  into -my  mouth, 
which  I  never  could  have  uttered,  unless  when 
I  was  asleep.  I  have  seen  them  on  the  tables 
of  the  most  respectable  club  houses  in  England 
— I  have  seen  them  at  Galignani's  in  Paris. 

In  the  debate  of  Friday  last,  I  did  say  that  I 
would  punish  with  death  any  man  who  should 
violate  the  law  forbidding  the  introduction  of 
Africans  into  the  State  of  Virgmia.  In  the  re- 
port of  what  I  said,  as  "  the  learned  gentleman 
from  Louisiana "  was  transmuted  into  "  my 
learned  gentleman  from  Louisiana," — (there 
never  has  been  any  hostility  between  us — but 
there  has  been  no  particular  friendship — and  as 
I  said  in  another  place,  I  will  not  permit  friend- 
ships to  be  made  for  me  by  any  one — I  choose 
to  make  them  myself — ^I  was,  and  I  take  pride 
in  saying  it,  a  humble  coadjutor  with  that  hon- 
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orable  gentleman — the  youngest  in  the  corps — 
in  putting  down  an  administration  thirty  years 
ago,  and  I  should  be  happy  to  aid  in  doing  the 
same  now — and  I  should  be  proud  of  what  I 
am  sure  I  should  receive,  liis  aid  and  comfort 
in  the  process) — so  these  blackamoors  have 
been  whitewashed — and  they  are  all  con\crtod 
into  Irishmen !  A  more  mischievous,  or  a 
more  wicked  misrepresentation  was  never  sent 
abroad  than  that.  We  all  know  there  is  an 
immense  population  of  Irish  and  descendants  of 
Irish  among  us — and  why  do  we  know  it  ? 
Sir,  we  have  felt  it ;  they  have  fought  our  bat- 
tles in  the  field — they  have  filled  the  ranks  of 
our  army ;  they  have  distinguished  themselves 
in  our  Revolution,  at  Brandywine,  and  else- 
where ;  and  these  men  are  to  be  insulted,  and 
their  feelings  lacerated,  that  this  House  may  be 
made  an  electioneering  theatre,  and  the  cause 
on  one  side  may  be  put  down,  and  that  on  the 
other  side  may  be  propped  up. 

I  regretted  to  see  the  proposition  introduced 
by  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  the 
other  day,  against  which  I  was  compelled  to 
vote ;  and  I  regret  now  to  see  a  proposition  in- 
troduced, which  must  lead  to  efl:'ects  of  which 
I  will  not  now  speak.  I  came  here  thorough- 
ly convinced,  that  this  was  not  the  hour  for  re- 
form ;  that  the  disease  must  run  its  course — 
and  that,  on  the  4th  day  of  March,  1829,  the 
doctor  or  the  patient  must  die — the  safety  of 
the  one  implies  the  dissolution  of  the  other.  I 
feel  constrained,  however,  to  endeavor  to  have 
the  rules  and  orders  altered,  in  the  one  point  I 
mentioned,  and  in  some  others. 

I  will  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
another  rule,  which  I  wish  to  see  altered. 
[Here  Mr.  E.  read  the  following  :] 

"  The  Speaker  shall  examine  and  correct  the 
journal  before  it  is  read.  He  shall  have  a  general 
direction  of  the  Hall.  He  shall  have  the  right  to 
name  any  member  to  perform  the  dutie.s  of  the 
chair,  but  such  substitution  shall  not  extend  be- 
yond an  adjournment." 

The  adoption  of  this  rule  was  contempora- 
neous with  the  change  in  the  manner  of  calling 
our  names. 

This  is  a  dispensation  which  the  Muhlen- 
bnrgs,  the  Daytons,  the  Sedgwicks,  the  Macons, 
the  Varnums,  never  claimed  or  enjoyed,  nor 
was  it  ever  enjoyed  by  Chairmen  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole.  I  remember  that  I  saw  John 
Cotton  Smith  sit  in  the  chair  for  seventeen  or 
twenty  hours — I  don't  recollect  which — and  I 
have  been  glad  to  see  that  you,  sir,  are  content 
not  only  to  receive  the  salary,  and  enjoy  the 
patronage  and  honor  of  your  high  office — for 
high  it  is — ^but  deign  also  to  perform  its  duties. 
This  rule  also,  I  wish  to  see  altered. 

I  thank  the  House  for  their  politeness  and 
attention,  and  I  conclude  with  moving  that  the 
standing  rules  and  orders  of  this  House  be  re- 
ferred to  a  Select  Committee. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


Old  Sedition  Law. 

Mr.  Hamilton  said,  that  he  had  some  time 
since  given  notice  that  he  would  on  this  day 
call  up  the  resolution  he  had  had  the  honor  to 
submit  on  the  subject  of  the  Alien  and  Sedition 
laws;  but  in  consequence  of  having  learned 
that  the  appropriation  bills  introduced  by  his 
friend  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  McDuffie) 
would  be  taken  up  on  Wednesday  next,  not 
wishing  to  impede  the  course  of  those  import- 
ant bills,  he  would,  for  the  present,  postpone 
his  resolution,  but  would  embrace  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  calling  it  np  after  those  bills 
should  be  disposed  of. 

Cumberland  Road. 

Mr.  Buchanan  said,  that  it  would  be  recol- 
lected by  many  gentlemen  upon  this  floor,  that, 
at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  when  the  bill 
for  the  preservation  and  repair  of  the  Cumber- 
land road,  which  provided  for  the  erection  of 
toll-gates  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  States 
through  which  it  passes,  was  before  the  House, 
the  session  was  so  far  advanced,  that  time  did 
not  remain  to  discuss  and  settle  the  important 
principles  which  it  contained.  Some  days  after 
that  bill  had  been  reported,  I  presented  an 
amendment  to  it,  which  I  gave  notice  I  in- 
tended to  offer,  when  it  should  come  before  the 
House  for  discussion.  This  amendment  pro- 
vided for  the  retrocession  of  the  road  to  the 
States  through  which  it  passes,  upon  condition 
that  they  should  keep  it  in  repair,  and  exact 
no  more  toll  upon  it  than  might  be  necessary 
for  that  purpose. 

As  the  Cumberland  road  then  required  im- 
mediate repairs,  there  was  a  general  under- 
standing throughout  the  House,  that  a  simple 
appropriation  should  pass  for  that  purpose ; 
and  that  the  decision  of  the  question  which 
would  have  arisen  upon  the  bill,  as  reported, 
and  upon  the  amendment  which  I  had  pro- 
posed, should  be  postponed  until  the  present 
session.  The  same  bill  for  the  erection  of  toll- 
gates  under  the  authority  of  Congress,  vhich 
had  been  reported  by  the  Committee  of  Roads 
and  Canals,  at  the  last  sestion,  has  been  again 
reported,  at  this  session,  by  the  committee. 
For  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  whole  subject 
fairly  before  the  House,  and  of  preventing  any 
unnecessary  delay,  I,  therefore,  again  present 
the  amendment  which  I  intended  to  ofier,  at 
the  last  session,  and  move  that  it  may  be  print- 
ed ;  and  I  give  notice  that  I  shall  oflTer  it,  when 
the  bill  for  the  preservation  and  repair  of  the 
Cumberland  road  shall'  come  before  the  House. 

Mr.  Buchanan  submitted  to  the  House  a 
paper  containing  an  amendment  to  the  bill  for 
the  preservation  and  repair  of  the  Cumberland 
road ;  which  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Tuesday,  January  15. 
The  Captured  Africans. 
Mr.  Hah  submitted  the  following : 
Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
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be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
settling,  by  law,  under  what  rules  and  regulations 
private  property  (if  to  be  taken  at  all)  shall  be 
taken  for  public  use. 

Mr.  H.,  in  explanation  of  the  object  of  his 
resolution,  said,  I  have  risen  to  present  a  reso- 
lution to  the  House  which  lias  been  suggested 
to  me  by  a  debate,  some  time,  nearly  a  week 
or  ten  days,  carried  on  in  this  House,  upon  one 
of  the  simplest,  most  plain  and  circumscribed 
questions  which  I  have  ever  known  to  engage* 
the  attention  of  any  deliberative  body,  for  any 
length  of  time.  I  am  still  more  astonished  that 
the  debate  should  have  been  so  protracted, 
after  hearing,  from  all  sides  (if  my  memory 
serves  me  rightly)  the  admission,  that  the  arti- 
cle in  contestation  was  property.  After  this 
admission,  I  conceive,  the  door  was  closed 
against  debate,  beyond  the  mere  question, 
whether  that  which  was  sanctioned  by  the 
constitution  and  law,  should  be  done  in  this 
case  ?  I  am  not  certain  that  legislation  on  this 
subject  is  necessary  or  practicable.  I  should, 
however,  suppose  that  it  was  competent  for 
Congress,  by  some  declaratory  act,  explicitly  to 
recognize  the  principle,  that  what  the  State 
laws  decide  to  be  property,  shall  be  so  recog- 
nized by  this  House  in  its  legislation  in  relation 
to  property.  It  is  a  question  which  peculiarly 
belongs  to  the  States.  But,  as  things  now  stand, 
we  are  placed  in  this  most  anomalous  situa- 
tion :  Acts  expressly  recognized  by  the  con- 
stitution, or  within  its  contemplation,  may  be 
performed  by  certain  persons,  and  yet  such 
acts  are  contrary  to  law,  and  the  actors,  or  per- 
formers, subject  to  punishment  for  them. 

Mr.  Taylor  hoped  that  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  would  not  press  the  considera- 
tion of  the  resolution  this  morning.  During 
the  late  war,  a  resolution  of  nearly  the  same 
tenor  had  been  introduced  into  the  House.  It 
had  been  decided  at  that  time  with  great  una- 
nimity, that  impressment  was  a  violation  of  all 
right,  and  could  only  be  excused  by  the  ex- 
tremest  necessity.  It  was,  therefore,  not  a  fit 
subject  for  regulation  by  law.  It  did  not  be- 
come Congress  by  a  law  to  provide  for  the  vio- 
lation of  all  law,  nor  to  provide  for  the  exer- 
cise of  rights,  if  rights  they  were,  when  all  law 
is  silent. 

Mr.  Hall,  in  reply,  said,  I  do  not  know,  Mr. 
Speater,  whether  I  perfectly  understand  that 
clause  in  the  5th  amendment  to  the  constitu- 
tion, which  declares  that  private  property  shall 
not  be  taken  for  public  use,  without  just  com- 
pensation. It  appears  to  me  to  mean,  that, 
under  certain  circumstances,  priv.ite  property 
may  be  taken  for  public  use.  But,  if  taken, 
must  be  paid  for.  These  are  circumstances 
which  must  necessarily  sometimes  occur.  They 
did  occur  in  our  last  war,  in  every  war  we 
ever  had,  and  in  all  probability,  they  will  occur 
in  any  future  war  in  which  we  may  be  engaged. 
If  this  interpretation  of  the  constitution  is  cor- 
rect, then,  as  I  said  before,  the  country  is  in  a 
Bti'ange  and  anomalous  situation.  The  self- 
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same  act  is  allowed  by  the  constitution,  and  is 
nevertheless  punishable  by  law.  The  resolu- 
tion proposes  a  mere  inquiry,  and  is  introduced 
solely  with  that  intention.  My  past  conduct, 
(having  been  so  long  in  this  House,)  I  think, 
furnishes  a  suflBoient  pledge,  that  I  have  no  dis- 
position unnecessarily  to  consume  its  time.  I 
hope  the  resolution  wiU  be  permitted  to  go  to 
the  committee. 

The  resolution  was  then  agreed  to. 


Wednbsdat,  January  16. 
Militia  Courts  Martial. 

The  House  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
resolution,  moved  by  Mr.  Sloans,  of  Ohio,  on 
the  11th  instant: 

Mr.  WioKLiFFE  said  he  had  risen  to  propose 
an  amendment  to  the  gentleman's  resolution  as 
now  modified.  It  is  to  strike  out  all  that  part 
of  the  resolution  which  calls  upon  the  Secretary 
of  War  for  copies  of  any  orders  made  by  the 
President,  under  the  discretion  given  by  the 
act  of  1814,  by  which  the  length  of  service  of  the 
Tennessee  militia  was  extended,  and  also  copies 
of  the  correspondence  between  Governor  Blount 
and  the  Department  of  War,  upon  the  length 
of  time  which  the  militia  of  Tennessee  were 
bound  to  serve. 

The  mover  of  this  resolution  avowed  his 
object  to  be  a  desire  to  obtain  all  the  infor- 
mation in  the  Department  of  War,  connected 
with  the  court  martial  and  the  six  militiamen. 
His  resolution,  if  modified  as  proposed  by 
me,  will  give  him  all  the  documents  which 
belong  to  that  subject.  He  desires  a  copy  of 
"  any  order  or  regulation  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent, under  the  act  of  1814,"  by  which  the 
term  of  service  of  the  Tennessee  militia  was 
extended  to  six  months.  I  am  satisfied,  and  so 
must  be  the  gentleman,  that  no  such  order 
ever  was  made,  either  as  relates  to  the  militia 
of  Tennessee  or  any  other  State,  save  to  the 
requisitions  which  may  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time  upon  the  Executive  of  the  respec- 
tive States,  by  the  letters  of  the  Secretary  of 
"War,  calling  upon  them  to  detail  their  quota 
of  nien.  "Why  then  call  for  a  copy  of  a  paper 
which  we  believe,  and  which  the  public  have 
been  assured,  does  not  and  never  did  exist  ?  If 
such  an  order  were  on  file,  would  we  have  the  call 
for  it  ?  I  will  not  answer  the  question.  If  it  is 
not  there,  I  am  to  be  told  the  Secretary  is 
called  upon  "to  state  the  facts."  We  ask  for 
a  thing  which  we  know  we  cannot  get;  and  if 
we  could  get  it  we  would  not  ask  it. 

The  object  avowed,  or  seemed  to  be  avowed 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  is  to  ascertain 
the  main  fact,  how  long  these  men,  I  mean  the 
six  militiamen,  were  bound  to  serve.  To 
obtain  this  object,  can  it  be  necessary  to  call 
upon  the  Secretary  to  inform  us  that  Presi- 
dent Madison  and  the  Secretary  of  War  failed 
to  discharge  their  duty  in  omitting  to  enter 
upon  the  records  of  the  Office  of  War,  that  the 
militia  called  into  service  from  the  State  of 
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Tennessee,  should  serve  six-  months,  three 
months,  or  any  other  term  of  time?  I  rejieat, 
the  important  fact  in  tliis  investigation  is  to 
know  whether  the  detachment  of  militia,  of 
■which  the  six  shot  for  mutiny  and  desertion 
were  a  part,  were  called  into  service  for  six 
months.  An  answer  to  this  question  full  and 
complete,  must  be  given  in  responding  to  the 
resolution  as  proposed  to  be  modified.  If  the 
gentleman's  object  was  a  reformation  of  the 
militia  law  of  the  last  war,  which  has  perform- 
ed its  functions;  if  he  designed  to  arraign  the 
then  President  of  the  United  States,  and  his 
Secretary  of  "War,  for  a  dereliction  of  duty, 
perhaps  the  information  sought  might  be  prop- 
er as  a  preliminary  step.  No  such  purpose  is 
intended  or  expected.  I  do  not  understand 
this  resolution  to  be  a  declaration  of  war 
against  the  distinguished  citizen  who  then  filled 
the  Presidential  chair. 

Unless  gentlemen  will  close  their  eyes,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  see  its  tendency.  It  is  in 
vain  to  disguise  it.  "Why  has  this  business 
slept  so  long?  "Why  has  it  not  excited  the 
patriotic  sensibilities  of  the  statesmen  who 
have  filled  this  hall  for  the  last  fifteen  years  ? 

Is  there  a  member  on  this  floor  who  does 
not  believe  the  effect  of  this  resolution  is  most 
anxiously  looked  to,  as  appalling  to  the  hopes 
of  the  gentleman  whose  fame  has  been  assailed 
by  every  art  which  intrigue  and  falsehood 
could  invent?  I  will  not  say  that  such  is  the 
desire  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  or  those 
here  who  act  with  him. 

I  desire,  Mr.  Speaker,  said  Mr.  "W.,  to  strip 
this  subject  of  all  extraneous  matter.  I  wish 
to  present  it  naked  to  the  public  eye.  The 
man  whose  character  has  been  assailed  on 
account  of  the  execution  of  six  militiamen,  seeks 
no  concealment.  His  conduct  on  this,  as  on  all 
other  occasions  when  engaged  in  the  service  of 
his  country,  will  stand  the  test  of  human 
scrutiny  and  of  time. 

Mr.  Bell  said,  it  would,  perhaps,  not  be  in 
order  to  enter  into  any  general  discussion  of 
the  merits  of  the  resolution,  nor  of  the  objects 
intended  to  be  attained  by  it,  further  than 
might  be  necessary  to  express  his  views,  brief- 
ly, of  the  propriety  of  adopting  the  amend- 
ment moved  by  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky, 
BO  far  as  it  proposed  to  strike  out  those  words, 
which,  if  adopted  as  part  of  the  resolution, 
would  give  the  Secretary  of  War  any  latitude 
of  remark,  upon  what  may  not  be  found  upon 
record  in  his  Department.  I  certainly  would 
not  think  of  intruding  myself  for  one  moment 
upon  the  indulgence  of  the  House,  said  Mr.  B., 
seeing  so  many  abler  men  around  me  ready  to 
take  up  the  subject,  if  I  did  not  perceive  that 
the  purpose  of  the  resolution  may  be  to  arraign, 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  public,  the  character 
of  a  distinguished  citizen  who  resides  in  my 
own  immediate  neighborhood.  Under  this 
impression,  I  feel  myself  called  upon,  by  a 
sense  of  duty,  to  notice  an  attack  made  on  him, 
which  I  conceive  to  be  unmerited  and  unjust, 


for  the  same  reason  that  I  would  feel  it  my 
duty  to  defend  the  reputation  of  every  other 
private  citizen  of  the  district  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent,  and  who  could  not  be  heard  in  his 
own  defence  on  this  floor.  I  acknowledge, 
however,  that  I  may  possibly  do  injustice  to  the 
intentions  of  the  mover  of  the  resolution,  in 
supposing  that  the  conduct  of  the  distinguished 
individual  I  have  alluded  to,  is  alone  to  be  the 
subject  of  investigation.  Judging  from  what 
appears  upon  the  face  of  the  resolution,  and  the 
imperfect  avowal  of  the  mover,  as  to  what 
may  be  his  motive,  it  is  left  doubtful  whether 
one  or  all  of  several  gentlemen  of  distinction, 
are  intended  to  be  the  object  of  attack.  It 
may  be  intended  to  disturb  the  repose  of  a  late 
President  of  the  United  States :  for,  if  it  shall 
tnrn  out  to  be  true,  that  Mr.  Madison  did 
permit  a  Secretary  of  "War  to  invest  the 
Governor  of  a  State,  during  the  late  war,  with 
important  discretionary  powers,  without  his 
authority,  and  sulfered  a  large  detachment  of 
militia  to  be  called  into  service  for  the  purpose 
of  manning  several  important  posts,  situated  at 
a  great  distance  from  the  States  from  whence 
they  were  drawn,  without  giving  any  instruc- 
tion for  retaining  them  in  service  for  six 
months,  when  it  is  evident  that  the  shorter 
term  of  three  months  must  have  been  chiefly 
consumed  in  distributing  them  among  the  posts 
to  which  they  were  ordered,  then  was  he  guilty 
of  a  most  gross  and  criminal  omission  of  duty. 
If  a  late  Secretary  of  "War  proceeded  to  exer- 
cise such  extensive  powers  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  President,  or  failed  to  renew  his  in- 
structions to  the  Governor  of  Tennessee,  ac- 
cording to  the  requisitions  of  the  law,  and  the 
exigencies  of  the  war,  then  was  he  guilty  of  a 
usurpation  of  authority,  or  a  neglect  of  an  im- 
portant duty.  I  confess  I  am  not  ready  to 
admit  that  a  late  Governor  of  Tennessee  could 
be  charged  with  any  gross  impropriety  of  con- 
duct, in  proceeding  to  act  under  discretiopary 
powers,  conferred  without  any  other  limit  as  to 
the  time  in  which  they  were  to  be  considered  op- 
erative, than  the  termination  of  the  war,  even  if 
the  fact  be  that  his  instructions  were  not  re- 
newed in  the  Spring  of  1814.  But  how  a 
charge  of  improper  conduct,  or  responsibility 
for  the  blunders  and  omissions  of  others,  if  any 
such  there  were,  can  be  fixed  upon  the  mere 
instrument  and  organ  appointed  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  orders  and  decrees  of  his  superiors 
in  ofiice  ;  how  such  a  charge  can  be  fixed  upon 
the  distinguished  individual  to  whom  I  have 
more  than  once  alluded,  for  retaining  in  service 
the  detachment  of  militia  referred  to  in  the 
resolution,  during  a  term  of  six  months,  and 
treating  them  accordingly,  when  it  is  known 
that  he  ordered  out  that  detachment,  acting 
then  as  Major  General  of  militia,  and  that,  in 
doing  so,  he  obeyed,  as  he  was  bound  to  do,  an 
order  from  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee, expressly  stating,  upon  the  face  of  it, 
that  the  detachment  was  to  serve  six  months, 
and  that  the  Secretary  of  "War  had  authorized 
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that  latitude  of  the  call,  is  to  me  most  incom- 
prehensible. But  if  it  be  against  him  that  this 
resolution  is  intended  to  operate,  then  I  would 
remind  gentlemen  that  they  begin  their  attacks 
at  the  wrong  end,  and  that  there  is  but  little 
magnanimity  in  striking  at  the  tail,  instead  of 
the  head,  of  the  offending  series  of  public 
agents. 

Mr.  CmPEPEB  said,  that  he  did  not  know  the 
motives  of  other  gentlemen,  and  he  thought 
that  the  House  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  mo* 
tives  of  any  of  its  members.  Their  conduct 
alone  was  the  proper  subject  of  animadversion. 
■What  I  want,  said  Mr.  0.,  in  this  case,  is  the 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  and  I  intend 
to  move  to  lay  the  resolution  and  amendment 
on  the  table,  that  gentlemen  on  both  sides  may 
consult  together  and  agree  upon  the  proper 
form  of  this  call,  without  further  dispute  on 
this  floor.  I  want,  I  repeat  it,  nothing  but  the 
truth.  I  have  no  wish  to  get  rid  of  the  sub- 
ject, but  a  very  strong  wish  to  get  clear  of  this 
very  disagreeable  debate. 

Mr.  Polk  said:  The  ostensible  object  of  the 
resolution  seemed  to  be,  to  obtain  information 
from  the  Department  of  War  in  relation  to  the 
detachment  of  militia,  of  which  the  "  six 
militiamen,"  executed  at  Mobile,  under  sen- 
tence of  a  court  martial,  for  the  crime  of  muti- 
ny and  desertion,  in  1814,  were  a  part ;  and 
yet  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  proposes,  by  the 
resolution,  to  call  for  the  whole  correspondence 
between  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Tennessee,  not  only  in  relation  to  this 
particular  detachment  of  militia,  but  from  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  in  1812,  until  its 
termination.  The  gentleman  was  not  content 
to  have  the  correspondence  in  relation  to  this 
particular  detachment,  which  was  already  em- 
braced in  another  part  of  his  resolution,  but 
desired  all  the  correspondence  which  ever  took 
place  between  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the 
Governor  of  Tennessee,  during  the  whole  war, 
in  delation  to  other  detachments  called  into  the 
public  service  from  Tennessee,  at  different  pe- 
riods. He  could  not  perceive  the  purpose  to 
be  effected  by  calling  for  a  lengthy  correspond- 
ence, which  had  no  connection  with  the  main 
object  of  the  inquiry,  unless  it  was  to  obscure 
and  cover  up  the  material  facts  of  the  case,  by 
a  mass  of  documents  which  had  no  relation  to 
it.  Why  had  not  the  gentleman  likewise  called 
for  all  the  correspondence  with  the  Governors 
of  other  States,  whose  militia  were  in  the  pub- 
lic service  during  the  war  ?  It  would  have  just 
as  much  to  do  with  the  "  six  militiamen,"  as 
that  part  of  the  correspondence  with  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Tennessee  which  does  not  relate  to 
the  service  of  the  "  six  militiamen,"  or  the  de- 
tachment to  which  they  belonged.  He  wished 
the  information  called  for,  when  received,  to 
stand  naked  before  the  public,  and  to  be 
stripped  of  all  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Randolph  said,  that  no  possible  modifi- 
cation could,  in  anywise,  affect  the  course  he 
had  chalked  out  to  himself,  and  for  reasons 


which  he  would  now  briefly  state.  I  will 
promise,  said  Mr.  E.,  if  I  throw  no  light  upon 
the  subject,  that,  at  least,  I  will  not  (to  borrow 
a  word  used  by  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
Maine)  "  obfuscate  "  it. 

I  concur  most  heartily  with  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina,  (Mr.  CulpePeh,)  in  his 
view  of  this  matter.  Before  he  made  his  mo- 
tion, I  had  expressed  a  similar  opinion  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana,  (Mr.  Livingston.) 
I  am  sorry  he  withdrew  it.  I  think  the  House 
ought  not  to  act  in  this  matter  at  all.  And 
why  ?  Because,  sir,  disguise  it  as  much  as  we 
will — as  much  as  we  can — it  is  a  matter  (as 
was  said  in  another  body,  on  a  very  different 
occasion)  as  notorious  as  the  sun  at  noon-day, 
that  the  state  of  public  feeling  throughout  this 
country,  (and  what  are  we  but  the  pulse,  the 
artery,  which  shows  the  action,  the  sanity,  or 
the  unsoundness  of  the  heart  ?)  is  such,  that,  if 
this  game  is  once  commenced,  there  will  be  no 
end  to  it.  Sir,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  gen- 
tlemen's motives.  I  am  bound,  not  only  by  the 
Rules  and  Orders  of  this  House,  and  by  a  sense 
of  decorum,  which  ought  to  be  a  still  stronger 
restraint  on  every  gentleman,  but  I  am  bound 
by  evidence  before  my  senses — to  believe,  that 
the  motives  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  can- 
not be  such  as  have  been  imputed  to  him. 
And  why  ?  It  is  notorious,  that  you  affect  a 
balance  as  much,  by  taking  out  of  ong  scale,  as 
by  putting  into  the  other  ;  and  after  what  I  have 
seen  in  the  public  prints,  under  his  name,  he 
can  never  surely  mean,  by  taking  out  of  the 
scale  A,  to  give  preponderance  to  the  scale  B. 
I  wonder,  sir,  that  it  did  not  appear  to  the 
very  acute  and  astute  perception  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine,  (Mr.  Speaghk,)  that  there 
was  another  occasion  for  this  information,  be- 
sides the  bill  from  the  Senate  on  the  subject  of 
the  militia  laws.  This  House,  in  the  last  re- 
sort, may,  by  the  constitution,  be  called  upon 
to  decide  that  question  on  which  the  public 
mind  is  in  a  state  of  so  great  and  so  justifiable 
infiammation.  Now,  as  we  may  be  called  upon 
the  next  session,  to  decide  that  question,  and 
good  managers,  all  people  of  forecast,  like  to 
be  beforehand  with  their  business,  it  is  no 
doubt  highly  proper  that  we  should  proceed 
now  to  get  aU  the  information  we  may  need  in 
the  performance  of  that  duty.  But,  sir,  it  is 
time  to  diraiss  this  style  of  treating  the  subject 
— it  demands  a  graver  tone.  A  bill  from  the 
Senate,  affecting  the  militia  laws  of  the  United 
States — well,  sir — a  buU  shall  I  call  it,  or  an 
anathema  got  up  by  some  of  those,  under 
whose  order  certain  militiamen  were  shot  at 
Norfolk,  is  thrown  in  contemporaneously — not 
with  the  bill  from  the  Senate — no,  sir — -that  is 
a  different  affair,  but  with  this  motion;  an 
anathema,  sir,  has  been  issued  from  the  labora- 
tory of  the  modern  Vatican,  and  comes  to  us 
via  Richmond — yes,  sir,  via  Richmond — and  a 
nuncio  has  been  despatched — (I  believe  I  must 
drop  the  metaphor,  or  it  will  drop  me) — well, 
sir,  an  agent,  then,  has  been  despatched,  and 
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has  touched  at  this  port,  on  his  way  to  Rich- 
mond, for  instructions— yes,  sir,  in  mercantile 
phrase,  cleared  out  for  Cowes  and  a  market — 
to  Oowes,  and  wait  for  instructions  from  Lon- 
don. Sir,  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
deserves  our  thanks  for  having  torn  the  mask 
off  this  thing  yesterday.  It  is  the  curse  of  this 
age — the  opprobrium  of  this  country,  in  its 
legislation,  that,  in  grave  concerns,  requiring 
the  deliberation  of  statesmen,  and  the  decision 
of  common  sense,  a  system  is  pursued  of  artifi- 
cial reasoning,  and  of  special  pleading,  drawn 
from  the  forensic  school,  (where  it  may  be  very 
right  and  proper,)  and,  while  we  are  debating 
about  the  danger  of  having  our  heads  chopped 
off  by  the  myrmidons  of  a  usurper,  we  are 
ourselves  chopping  logic.  [By  the  way,  sir,  I 
was  extremely  sorry  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  (Mr.  Stoees,)  who  spoke  to  us,  the 
other  day,  about  Cicero,  did  not  favor  the 
House,  at  the  same  time,  with  a  dissertation  on 
the  subject  of  the  Roman  coaches,  out  of  one 
of  which,  he  told  us,  with  great  good  breeding, 
that  Cicero  stretched  his  neck,  that  it  might  be 
struck  off.*  Sir,  I  should  greatly  like  to  see  a 
model  of  one  of  those  coaches — I  would  send 
it  to  Longacre,  by  way  of  specimen — yes,  sir, 
not  as  a  model,  but  as  a  curiosity.]  Great 
public  mischief  is  produced  by  bringing  into 
this  House  the  system  of  word-catching,  and 
watohina  and  quibbling,  and  quirking,  from 
the  Court  below — it  will  hardly  do  even  there. 
Sir,  this  practice  is  as  notorious  as  another, 
confessed  to  prevail  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  a  subject  of  the  most  vital  interest  to  the 
liberties  of  Englishmen — it  is  as  "  notorious  as 
the  sun  at  noon-day."  "We,  sir,  are  country 
gentlemen,  plain  planters,  or  farmers,  some- 
times styled  clodhoppers — we  have  not  a  fair 
chance  under  such  a  system ;  and,  what  is 
worse,  our  constituents  have  not.  Sir,  it  is 
time  we  had  done  with  this  practice,  of  look- 
ing one  way  and  rowing  another.  I  entirely 
concur  with  the  view  presented  to  us  in  the 
speech  of  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina, 
(Mr.  Culpbpee) — I  hope  I  may  say,  without 
oifence,  the  Reverend  gentleman  from  Korth 
Carolina.  Sir,  I  applaud  him  for  preaching 
peace — not  peace,  sir,  with  the  enemy,  in  time 
of  war— "Blessed  are  the  peacemakers!" — 
but  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  preach  the  love 
of  enemies  in  time  of  war.  Let  me  ask  of  this 
House,  if  they  can  imagine  a  case  in  which,  by 
bringing  forward  a  motion  in  this  House,  every 
part  and  any  part  of  the  public  conduct,  (for 
we  shall  hardly  invade  the  sanctuary  of  domes- 
tic life,)  but  the  public  conduct  of  either  or  any 
one  of  the  parties  now  most  prominent  before 
the  nation,  may  not  be  attacked  ?  Sir,  cannot 
we,  too,  bring  motion  after  motion,  to  bear  on 
one  of  them  ?  We  can :  and  I  will  tell  the 
gentleman  from  Maine  how — he  does  not  need 
to  be  told — but  I  speak  for  the  information  of 


*  By  a  lapsua  lingua,  Mr.  Stona  had  said 
etead  of  Utter. 


'  coacli"  in- 


those  out  of  this  House — a  resolution  cto  be 
introduced,  bringing  a  charge  against  the  Min- 
ister— another  motion  can  be  brought  against 
the  conduct  of  some  of  our  diplomatic  agents— 
and  then  we  shall  discuss  it  here  pro  and  con 
— such-a-one  versus  such-a-one — and  then  we 
must  have  another  "  blow-out " — and  then 
again  the  same  thing  may  be  done  on  the  ap- 
propriation of  money.  Sir,  it  is  endless  ;  and, 
therefore,  I  think  we  ought  to  remember  the 
old  doctrine — a  doctrine  1  have  long  preached 
in  this  House,  and  which  I  ever  shall  preach, 
oista  principiu.  Occasion  enough  can  be 
given  for  every  man  to  show,  on  the  floor  of 
this  House,  how  much  he  is  or  is  not  a  parti- 
san. And  where  will  it  end  ?  "With  the  ex- 
ception of,  perhaps,  the  necessary  appropriation 
bills,  scarce  any  thing  else  will  be  done  this 
session.  For,  do  gentlemen  believe,  if  this 
thing  is  done  on  one  side,  it  will  not  be  done 
on  the  other  ?  Do  old  and  practised  statesmen 
suppose  that,  if  they  trump,  their  adversaries 
will  not  trump  too  ?  "Why,  sir,  I  thought  that 
Hoyle  had  taught  them  better.  Yes,  sir,  that 
Hoyle  had  taught  them  better.  Sir,  we  shall 
have  our  tables  flooded  with  such  resolutions. 
No,  sir,  let  us  do  what  all  men  cannot  at  all 
times  do,  and  some  at  no  time — let  us  do  right, 
sir,  fearless  of  the  consequences.  I  know  very 
well,  what  a  bugbear — what  a  ghost  will  be 
conjured  up,  if  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
shall  prevail.  Yes,  sir,  it  will  be  said,  we  are 
about  to  "put  out  the  light,  and  then" — and 
then,  sir,  to  smother  the  constitution ;  to  cnt 
the  throat — not  of  Cicero,  sir,  no,  sir — but  of 
poor  half-sufifbcated  Desdemona — of  the  consti- 
tution. Sir,  this  is  a  responsibOity  I  am  will- 
ing to  meet ;  if  I  was  not,  I  would  not  show 
my  face  here.  "When  inquired  of,  I  should  say 
to  my  constituents,  "  A  motion  was  made  in 
this  House,  calling  for  information  about  the 
six  militiamen — the  public  papers  and  the  Rich- 
mond manifesto  are  full  of  the  subject.  It  has 
been  worn  threadbare.  "We  were  called  ujjon 
to  second  the  Anti-Jackson  meeting  at  Rich- 
mond. It  must  have  led  to  recrimination.  "We 
should  have  had  the  same  game  played  over 
and  over  again,  itenim  iteriimgiie.  It  would 
only  have  led  to  ill  blood  and  calling  names, 
and,  therefore,  I  endeavored  to  put  an  end  to  it 
at  its  commencement."  Sir,  if  the  militia  laws 
want  mending,  they  will  not  get  it,  take  my 
word  for  it,  this  session.  Our  militia  laws,  sir, 
are  like  some  reprobates — always  about  to  re- 
form, or  to  be  reformed.  "We  do  not  want  this 
information  to  act  on  the  bill  from  the  Senate, 
and  as  for  the  other  object,  most  of  us,  I  be- 
lieve, are  pretty  well  prepared  to  act  on  what 
we  have. 

I  promised,  when  I  rose,  that,  if  I  shed  no 
light  upon  the  subject,  I  would  at  least  en- 
deavor not  to  make  it  more  obscure.  I  cannot 
promise  e  fumo  dare  lucem,  but  I  will  not  lend 
my  aid  to  raise  a  smoke  to  obscure  the  judg- 
ment and  to  inflame  the  mind's  eye  of  this 
House.    "Without  wishing  in  the  least  to  fore- 
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stall  debate,  or  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  any 
gentleman  to  reply  to  me,  I  shall,  before  I  take 
my  seat,  renew  the  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina,  (Mr.  Oulpepee.)  I  shall 
move  that  the  resolution  and  the  amendment 
be  laid,  to  lie  upon  the  table.  But  I  shall 
withdraw  the  motion  if  any  friend,  or  if  any 
adversary — for  I  trust  I  have  no  enemy  here — 
shall  request  it.  It  is  a  case  in  which  I  would 
yield  more  readily  to  the  request  of  an  adver^ 
sary  than  of  a  friend. 

Mr.  Kandolph  so  moved  accordingly  :  when 

Mr.  Wbems  said,  I  request  the  gentleman  to 
withdraw  the  motion. 

Mr.  Eandolph  retaining  his  seat, 

Mr.  Weems  said,  I  call  upon  the  gentleman 
to  comply  with  the  promise  he  has  just  given. 

Mr.  Eandolph  still  keeping  his  seat, 

Mr.  Weems  said,  I  call  upon  the  gentleman 
to  fulfil  his  promise. 

Mr.  Eastdolpe  now  rose,  and  said :  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  I'ise  to  comply  with  it.  I  promised 
that  if  any  friend,  or,  much  more,  any  adver- 
sary, should  make  the  request,  I  would  with- 
draw my  motion.  I  have  never,  thank  God, 
refused  to  keep  my  word,  nor  shall  I  now  break 
my  promise.  But,  as  that  honorable  gentleman 
stands  to  me  in  the  relation,  neither  of  a  friend 
nor  of  an  adversary,  I  shall  not  withdraw  my 
motion. 

The  question  being  on  Mr.  Eandolph's 
motion, 

Mr.  Sloa^t:  requested  that  it  be  taken  by 
yeas  and  nays.  It  was  so  ordered  by  the 
House,  and  were — yeas  42,  nays  150. 

Mr.  Weems  said  he  felt  very  much  gratified 
to  find,  by  the  vote  just  taken,  that  so  large  a 
majority  of  the  House  thought  with  him,  that 
a  subject  of  such  importance  ought  not  to  be 
smothered  or  nipped  in  the  bud  (if  he  might  be 
allowed  to  use  the  expression)  at  the  instant 
suggestion  of  any  member,  and  more  especially 
so,  when  the  vote  seemed  almost  to  justify 
what  he  was  about  to  offer  as  advice  to  the 
honorable  gentleman  from  Virginia,  who  had 
thought  proper  to  quote  the  same  authority  as 
it  regards  peacemakers  :  "  Blessed  are  the 
peacemakers,"  &c.,  was  his  remark.  "  Let 
that  man  who  esteemeth  that  he  knoweth  all 
things,  remember  that  he  knoweth  nothing  yet 
as  he  ought  to  know."  I  have  no  idea,  sir, 
said  Mr.  W.,  of  any  one  individual  member  of 
this  House  undertaking  to  suppose,  when  he 
has  made  a  speech,  that  every  one  is  to  be 
hushed  by  his  shutting  the  door  upon  them, 
because,  forsooth,  he  may  suppose  that  they 
cannot  or  dare  not  introduce  a  word  in  reply 
to  him.  I  had  hoped,  sir,  after  the  member 
from  Virginia  had  voluntarily  promised  to 
withdraw  his  motion  to  lay  the  resolution  on 
the  table,  if  any  gentleman  suggested  a  desire 
to  be  heard  on  the  subject,  upon  rising  and  re- 
questing him  to  suspend,  or  withdraw  his  mo- 
tion, to  have  found  him  willing,  at  once,  to 
comply ;  finding  this  not  to  be  his  disposition, 
I  expressed  a  hope  that  the  gentleman  would 


comply  with  his  word ;  and  whether  that  gen- 
tleman considers  me  as  standing  in  the  relation 
of  friend  or  enemy,  or  neither,  towards  him, 
sir,  was  neither  asked  nor  cared  about.  [Here 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  asked  permission 
of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  to  apologize.] 
Mr.  Weems  said  he  asked  no  apology,  but 
would  give  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  an  op- 
portunity to  explain ;  when 

Mr.  Eandolph  said,  nothing  was  further 
from  his  intentions  than  to  say  any  thing  un- 
courteous.  The  gentleman  from  Maryland, 
said  Mr  E.,  had  called  on  him  in  so  imperative 
a  tone,  that  that  happened  which  often  hap- 
pens in  similar  cases.  We  often  refuse,  what 
we  should  otherwise  grant  with  willingness, 
when  we  conceive  ourselves  to  be  rather  more 
enforced  than  we  like  to  be.  But,  the  candor 
of  that  gentleman  will  induce  him  to  acknowl- 
edge that  I  stated  neither  more  nor  less  than 
what  is  the  actual  fact,  when  I  said,  that  he 
stands  to  me  in  neither  of  the  relations — either 
of  adversary  or  friend.  I  can  assure  him,  how- 
ever, that  I  shall  never  again  offend  the  gentle- 
man by  noticing  him  in  that,  or  in  any  other 
way. 

Mr.  Weems  said  he  was  not  disposed  to  trifle 
with  the  time  of  the  House,  or  to  attempt,  in 
the  slightest  degree,  to  discuss  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  the  subject  to  which  the  proposi- 
tion before  the  House,  barely  calling  for  infor- 
mation, pointed.  But  he  rose  to  offer,  first, 
his  thanks  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  for  in- 
troducing the  resolution,  in  any  shape  that 
would  eventually  obtain  aU  the  information 
immediately  relating  to  the  subject.  He  cared 
not  about  the  form,  or  phraseology,  provided  it 
resulted  in  laying  before  the  nation  the  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth.  He  agreed,  to  the 
fullest  extent,  with  the  gentleman  from  Maine, 
"  that  it  was  not  our  privilege  to  judge  men's 
motives ;"  and  he  hoped  he  might  be  allowed 
to  offer  another  quotation,  as  it  seemed  fashion- 
able to  do  so,  from  the  volume  of  truth,  with- 
out incurring  the  appellation  (sarcastically,  or 
otherwise)  of  reverend  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land :  "  Who  art  thou,  oh  man,  that  judgest 
another  man's  servant  ?  before  his  own  master, 
he  standeth  or  falleth."  Sir,  said  Mr.  W.,  this 
subject  has  now  been  introduced,  and  I,  for 
one,  am  unwilling  to  return  home  to  the  high- 
minded  freemen  whom  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent,  and  say  to  them,  I  voted  against  this 
inquiry,  because  I  feared  to  trust  my  strong 
prejudices  and  partialities.  That  might  answer 
for  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  but  it  would 
not  answer  for  me.  Mr.  W.  protested  against 
being  governed  by  any  such  influence.  The 
sovereign  people  of  Maryland  felt  anxious  for 
information,  and  would  not  be  content  without 
it.  and,  for  himself,  he  could  with  truth  declare 
that  he  wished  it,  and  would  receive  it  any- 
how, rather  than  not  have  it,  although  he 
would  prefer  having  it  without  any  thing  like 
that  massive  weight  that  accompanied  some  of 
our  documents:  for  instance,  the  Georgia  af- 
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fair — the  immense  bulk  of  whioli  deterred 
almost  every  man  from  attempting  to  wade 
through  it.  No,  sir,  said  Mr.  "W.,  that  man 
whose  character  and  conduct  are  to  be  affected 
by  it,  will,  like  pure  gold,  seven  times  refined, 
be  found  the  more  pure  the  oftener  his  conduct 
or  patriotism  shall  be  scrutinized.  I  shall  not 
trouble  the  House  further,  at  this  time,  said  Mr. 
W.,  from  a  hope,  sir,  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  and  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  will 
be  able  so  to  modify  the  proposition  as  not  only 
to  agree  themselves,  but  to  produce  an  accord- 
ance throughout  the  House. 

Mr.  Wkighi,  of  Ohio,  said  he  had  but  a  few 
words  to  say,  and  would  trouble  the  House  but 
a  short  time.  If  I  understand  the  question, 
Mr.  Speaker,  said  Mr.  W.,  that  part  of  the 
resolution  proposed  to  be  stricken  out  by  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  (Mr. 
WiCKLiTFE,)  embraces  a  call  for  copies  of  the 
correspondence  of  the  Government  of  the 
Union,  with  the  Governor  of  Tennessee,  rela- 
tive to  the  time  the  drafted  militia  of  that  State 
should  be  continued  in  the  service  of  the 
TJnited  States — for  copies  of  any  orders  of  the 
President,  directing  such  drafted  militia  to  be 
retained  under  the  law  of  the  United  States, 
for  a  period  beyond  three  months ;  and  if  no 
such  order  existed,  directing  the  Secretary  of 
War  to  certify  that  fact  to  the  House.  Such  is 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky, 
to  refuse  the  caU  so  far  as  I  have  specified. 
But,  sir,  how  is  the  motion  supported  by  the 
argument  of  the  mover,  and  by  the  argument 
of  the  gentleman  over  the  way  ?  They  all  tell 
you,  we  want  all  the  facts — all  the  documents  ; 
but  we  would  shut  the  door  upon  the  opinions 
of  the  Secretary,  or  his  arguments.  I,  too, 
want  the  /acta  and  documents,  and  no  opinions 
or  arguments;  and  will  not  any  gentleman 
perceive,  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  read 
over  that  part  of  the  resolution  proposed  to  be 
struck  out,  that  these  arguments  are  directed 
against  matter  which  has  no  existence  in  fact  ? 
Sir,  is  it  argument  or  opinion,  to  furnish  ns 
with  copies  of  the  correspondence  with  the 
Governor  of  Tennessee  ?  Is  it  argument  or 
opinion  to  furnish  a  copy  of  the  Executive 
order  to  continue  the  militia  in  service  longer 
than  three  months  ?  Or  will  it  be  said  to  be 
argument  or  opinion,  if  no  Executive  order 
exist,  to  certify  that  single  fact  to  the  House  ? 
Surely  no  gentleman  will  pretend  it  is  either ; 
yet  we  have  heard  much  of  a  desire  to  give  all 
the  facts  and  documents,  and  to  withhold  only 
opinions.  Let  us  have  all  the  documents,  and 
all  the  facts.  How  will  the  case  stand  before 
the  country,  if  the  motion  prevail  and  gentle- 
men deny  the  information  sought?  "We  may 
be  told,  if  the  information  obtained  bears  hard 
on  any  individual,  that,  if  the  whole  corre- 
spondence between  the  War  Department  and 
the  Governor  of  Tennessee  had  been  published, 
the  country  would  have  found  ample  evidence 
to  justify  either  the  Governor,  or  any  militia 
officer  acting  under  him,  for  retaining  the  mUi- 


tia  in  question  for  six,  instead  of  three  months! 
and  if  we  have  not  an  express  certificate  from 
the  proper  oflBcer,  that  no  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent exists,  it  may  be  said  it  has  been  with- 
drawn. I  therefore  want  the  whole  informa- 
tion, correspondence,  and  documents.  I  wish 
an  opportunity  of  judging  for  myself  what  they 
contain — to  have  the  light  shed  upon  my  own 
mind,  that  I  may  form  an  opinion  myself.  I 
do  not  believe,  sir,  for  I  could  not  impugn  any 
man's  motives,  there  can  be  a  single  gentleman 
on  this  floor,  who  would  withhold  the  informa- 
tion sought  for,  if  he  understood  the  subject. 

Mr.  Floyd,  of  Virginia,  had  heard  it  declared, 
on  all  sides  of  the  House,  that  gentlemen  want 
information;  that  they  seek  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  troth.  I  wish  this 
as  strongly  as  any  one ;  and  because  I  want  this, 
I  don't  want  any  speeches  from  the  department. 
The  gentlemen  who  profess  to  want  the  corre- 
spondence most,  give  to  me  the  strongest  evi- 
dence, by  their  speeches,  that  they  are  perfectly 
conversant  with  it.  I  shall  not  dive  into  their 
motives :  that  belongs  to  another  power — a 
power  from  which  this  Administration  once 
claimed  its  right  to  rule.  I  had,  like  others, 
hoped  that  we  should  have  met  to  transact  the 
public  business ;  and  that  we  should  have  agreed 
to  leave  this  question  to  the  people ;  but  it  is 
in  vain  to  conceal  the  fact,  that  this  House  is 
intended  to  be  made  an  arena  on  which  to  ex- 
cite the  passions  of  the  people.  "We  see  an  in- 
dividual branded  with  reproach,  for  having  con- 
sented to  the  execution  of  several  militiamen — 
we  who  are  nursed  by  the  pap  of  the  Treasury 
— it  is  no  expression  of  mine — pap — ^it  comes 
from  the  Treasury,  of  course  it  must  be  good — 
we  are  told  that  these  are  the  proper  scenes  to 
engage  the  minds  of  men,  and  not  the  vulgar 
scenes  of  bloody  war.  At  the  same  time  we  do 
see  a  General  of  the  United  States  trying  sol- 
diers at  Norfolk,  and  shooting  them  too,  for  de- 
sertion. I  know  it  to  be  a  fact :  for  I  was  an 
eye  witness.  A  gentleman  near  me  says,  that 
these  were  not  militiamen.  I  believe  two  of 
them  were.  I  derive  my  information  from  a 
source  entitled  to  at  least  as  much  credit,  as  i\  it 
was  drawn  from  hired  and  pensioned  letter-wri- 
ters in  one  of  the  Departments.  But,  sir,  if 
they  were  not  militiamen,  they  were  men; 
and  is  not  the  life  of  man  dear?  And  are 
we  now  to  be  told  that  no  regard  is  to  be 
shown  to  the  life  of  a  common  soldier?  My 
information  goes  still  further.  An  order  was 
issued  by  a  United  States  commander,  to  go 
in  pursuit  of  a  deserter,  and  if  he  could  not 
be  taken,  to  shoot  him,  and  he  was  shot. 
Why  was  not  the  same  noise  made  then,  that 
there  is  now,  and  why  was  not  information 
of  that  fact  laid  before  the  House,  by  the  same 
gentleman  or  his  friends,  who  have  stirred  this 
inquiry  ?  It  is  true  I  belong  to  the  committee 
on  the  militia,  but  I  have  not  been  called  upon 
to  attend  it,  until  this  morning. 

Mr.  WiCKLiFFB  now  signified  his  agreement 
to  the  proposal  of  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
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s.ee,  (Mr.  Bell,)  to  modify  his  amendment  in  such 
a  manner,  as  to  retain  the  call  for  the  whole 
correspondence. 

Mr.  Sloanb  also  expressed  his  willingness  to 
modify  his  resolution,  by  striking  out  the  fol- 
lowing words :  "  and  if  no  such  order  exists  on 
the  files  of  the  War  Department,  to  state  that 
fact  to  this  House.  " 

Mr.  BuEGEss  expressed  his  regret  that  a 
simple  resolution  calling  for  information  should 
have  taken  the  turn  this  had.  He  understood* 
that  copies  of  documents  could  not  be  obtained 
from  the  public  officers  without  a  legal  order, 
and  he  thought  the  regulation  a  good  one. 
Under  that  regulation,  it  was  impossible  that 
the  record  called  for  by  the  resolution  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Sloane)  should  ever 
go  to  the  public  unless  by  the  direction  of  this 
House,  or  of  the  Senate. 

The  question,  said  Mr.  B.,  for  us  to  settle,  is, 
whether  this  information  shall  be  laid  before 
the  House,  and  the  public  be  enabled  to  know 
the  truth  as  it  is  ?  What  the  ulterior  intentions 
of  the  mover  may  be,  is  nothing  to  me ;  I  shall 
vote  for  myself  according  to  my  own  views  of 
propriety — so,  I  presume,  other  gentlemen  will 
vote ;  and,  even  if  the  rules  of  the  House  did 
not  restrain  me  from  a  violation  of  decorum,  I 
hope  I  should  have  civility  enough  not  to  im- 
pute, without  evidence,  to  any  gentleman  in 
this  House,  motives  hostile  to  the  public  peace 
and  to  the  safety  of  individual  reputation.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  much  curiosity,  to  give 
it  no  other  name,  exists  in  the  public  mind,  in 
reference  to  these  papers.  I  have  seen  the  evi- 
dence of  it  in  those  records,  which,  from  our 
childhood,  we  are  accustomed  to  consult — ^I 
mean  the  chronicles  of  the  day. 

It  is  commonly  said  that  certain  militiamen 
have  been  executed,  and  it  is  said  by  some,  that 
that  their  execution  had  no  legal  sanction. 
The  question  whether  that  execution  was  legal 
or  not,  is  one  on  which  great  anxiety  prevails. 
The  person  under  whose  orders  it  is  said  to 
have  taken  place  is  a  person  of  great  conse- 
quence in  this  nation.  He  tills,  at  this  time,  a 
great  space  in  the  public  eye,  tad  occupies  much 
of  the  public  feeling,  and  I  ask  if  it  be  courtesy^ 
in  this  House  to  interpose  before  the  facts  of  the'' 
present  case,  any  obstacle  which  may  disap- 
point the  public  curiosity,  (if  it  is  to  receive  no 
better  name,)  quickened  as  that  curiosity  now  is, 
and  anxious  as  the  most  unmanageable  appetite. 
What  courtesy  will  it  be  to  lay  your  liand  on  a 
part  of  the  documents  inquired  for,  and  to  say, 
they  shall  not  go  to  your  constituents  ?  Why 
will  you  withhold  from  them  what  either  the 
.friends  of  that  distinguished  individual,  or,  if 
you  will,  his  foes,  may  desire  to  lay  before  this 
House?  For  myself^  I  should  be  satisfied  if 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Sloane)  should 
select  one  portion  of  the  documents,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Wiokliffe) 
should  select  another  portion.  I  should  be  satis- 
fied with  their  discretion,  and  would  call  for 
the  whole.    I  would  not,  at  least,  transmute 


this  hall  into  an  arena  for  gladiators.  I  think 
better  of  my  country — of  this  House — of  those 
opposed  to  me  and  those  who  are  with  me,  than 
to  apprehend  that  the  sword  of  the  gladiator, 
or  the  pistol  of  the  assassin,  is  in  any  danger  of 
being  used,  whether  here  or  elsewhere,  in  con- 
sequence of  our  decision  on  a  resolution  like 
this.  If  there  is  any  thing  in  this  mfitter  to 
produce  exasperation,  it  must  be  the  withholding, 
it  cannot  be  the  granting,  of  this  call.  The 
gentlemen  who  spoke  with  so  much  ardor  of 
their  illustrious  friend,  spoke  only  as  a  man 
should  speak,  when  he  supposes  the  character  of 
his  friend  is  in  danger.  But  their  zeal  might 
well  have  been  spared.  The  character  of  that 
illustrious  man  is  not  impugned.  Nobody  here 
has  injured,  or  wishes  to  injure  him.  Why  then 
should  his  anxious  friends  endeavor  to  forestall 
public  opinion,  or  keep  back  from  the  public 
ear,  the  voice  of  truth?  Why  will  they  refuse 
to  satisfy  public  anxiety?  Why  do  they  strive, 
with  so  much  earnestness,  to  strike  out  from 
the  resolution  a  call  for  the  orders  of  the  Pres- 
ident, copies  of  which  are  said  to  be  in  the 
War  Department  ?  Why  do  they  dread  so 
much,  if  such  copies  are  not  there,  that  the 
Secretary  shall  say  they  are  not  there  ?  What 
would  gentlemen  have  ?  The  public  will  be- 
lieve the  signature  of  the  Secretary  of  War ;  for, 
prostrated  as  he  has  been,  at  least  in  the  wishes 
of  his  enemies,  still  the  American  public  will 
believe  him,  without  an  oath,  while  they  re- 
member that  he  belongs  to  the  State  of  Virgin- 
ia, although  he  be  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  a 
member  of  the  Administration.  May  he  not  be 
permitted  to  say,  if  the  fact  be  so,  that  he  can- 
not furnish  copies  of  any  such  orders,  because 
they  are  not  in  his  oflBce?  We  want  no  com- 
mentaries, no  glosses,  no  labored  explanations. 
We  want  the  record  alone,  and,  if  it  is  not 
there,  we  want  him  to  certify  that  it  is  not 
there.  Sir,  what  will,  what  must,  the  public 
think,  if  you  prevent  him  from  giving  this  cer- 
tificate? I  do  suppose  there  are  abundance 
of  our  citizens  who  know  what  the  usual  form 
of  a  certificate  is,  and  if  yon  put  forth  to  the 
world  a  certificate  in  some  unusual  form,  they 
will  have  too  much  acuteness  not  to  perceive 
that  you  deny  them  the  knowledge  which  they 
desire  to  have.  I  might  beg  gentlemen  for 
their  own  sakes,  not  to  excite  such  irresistible 
suspicions  in  the  public  mind. 

Mr.  Sloane  signified  his  acceptance  of  the 
addition  proposed  by  Mr.  Wiokliffe,  and  the 
resolution,  as  thus  modified,  was  finally  adopted, 
in  the  following  form : 

"Jiesolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  War  be  di- 
rected to  furnish  this  House  with  a  copy  of  the 
proceedings  of  a  Court  Martial,  which  commenced 
its  sittings  at  or  near  Mobile,  on  the  fifth  day  of 
December,  one  thousand  eiglit  hundred  and  four- 
teen, for  the  trial  of  certain  Tennessee  Militiamen, 
together  with  a  copy  of  all  the  orders  for  the  or- 
ganization of  said  Coui*t,  as  well  as  those  subse- 
quently issued  in  relation  to  its  decisions. 

"  And,  also,  to  furnish  copies  of  all  papers,  let- 
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ters,  and  documents,  relating  to  said  Court  Mar- 
tial :  copies  of  nil  orders,  general  or  special,  made 
or  issued  by  the  Presfdent  of  the  United  States,  or 
by  the  Secretary  of  War,  concerning  or  relating 
to  the  length  of  service  of  the  detachment  of  the 
Tennessee  Militia,  detailed  under  the  order  of  the 
GoTcrnor  of  said  State,  issued  on  the  twentieth 
day  of  May,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  four- 
teen, and  afterwards  placed  under  the  immediate 
command  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Philip  Pipkin  ; 
also,  copies  of  such  order,  and  of  the  muster  and 
pay  rolls  of  said  Militiamen,  which  may  be  on  file 
in  the  Department  of  War. 

"And  to  furnish  copies  of  any  orders  of  the 
President  or  Secretary  of  War,  by  which  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  discretion  vested  in  the  President  by 
the  8th  section  of  the  act  of  18th  of  April,  1814, 
the  term  of  service  of  the  Tennessee  Militia  may 
have  been  extended  beyond  three  months;  also, 
copies  of  two  letters  from  the  Secretary  of  War 
to  Governor  Blount,  dated  the  11th  and  31st  Jan- 
uary, 1814. 

"  And,  also,  to  furnish  copies  of  any  corespond- 
ence  in  the  War  Department  between  the  Presi- 
dent or  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Governor  of 
Tennessee,  during  the  late  war,  on  the  subject  of 
the  time  which  the  drafted  militia  of  said  State 
should  be  required  to  serve  in  the  armies  of  the 
United  States." 


rniDAT,  January  18. 
Case  of  Marigny  VAuterim. 

The  House  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
hill  for  the  relief  of  Marigny  D'Auterive :  and 
the  question  recurring  on  Mr.  Whittlesey's 
motion,  pending  when  the  bill  was  last  hefore 
the  House,  to  recommit  the  bill  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Claims ;  Mr.  W.  withdrew  the  motion. 

Mr.  GuELET  moved  to  amend  the  bill,  by  add- 
ing the  following : 

"  And  that  the  further  sum  of  $234  be  paid  to 
the  said  D'Auterive,  for  the  injury  done  to  his  slave 
while  in  the  service  of  the  United  States ;  and  for 
medical  attendance  on  said  slave." 
_  Mr.  Keee  said :  Mr.  Speaker,  from  the  se- 
rious aspect  in  which  this  subject  is  now  pre- 
sented to  the  whole  nation — notwithstanding 
the  opinions  first  entertained,  that  it  was  of 
minor  importance — I  feel  myself  under  a  sort 
of  moral  necessity  of  assigning  reasons  for  the 
vote  I  shall  give.  I  am,  sir,  decidedly  in  favor 
of  the  amendment  ofi'ered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana.  Although  I  was  not  very 
solicitous  to  obtrude  myself,  the  other  day, 
■upon  the  attention  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  when  I  moved  its  rising,  and  when,  after 
giving  way  for  the  explanation  of  a  gentleman 
from  New  York,  I  was  intercepted  from  the 
Chair  hy  the  precipitancy  of  gentlemen  who 
rose  to  speak,  yet  I  confess  that  I  did  feel  a 
desire  to  declare  my  opinion  upon  the  question 
m  debate,  inasmuch  as  my  constituents  as  well 
as  those  of  others,  who  had  delivered  their  senti- 
ments at  large,  had  a  direct  interest  in  it. 

Our  local  situation— dwelling  as  we  do  on  the 
waters  of  the  Chesapeake,  late  the  scene  of  a 
most  vexatious  predatory  warfare,  and  always 
exposed,  in  time  of  war,  to  the  loss  of  that  very 


siiecies  of  property  which,  in  the  case  hefore 
the  House,  is  attempted  to  be  refined  away — 
gives  us  an  interest  in  the  question  not  far 
short  of  that  of  Southern  men.  I  am  not,  sir,  a 
Southern  man — strictly  so  called — but  I  feel,  and 
my  constituents  feel  drawn  towards  the  people 
of  the  South,  by  chords  of  sympathy  in  many 
respects ;  and,  in  that  particular  interest,  which 
has  now  become  the  subject  of  controversy, 
even  on  this  floor,  we  have  a  common  stake. 
Although  our  concern  in  the  subject"  is  not, 
perhaps,  so  important,  yet  the  interest  we  feel 
in  it  is  scarcely  less  vivid  than  that  of  the 
Southern  planter.  Sir,  since  the  last  speech  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  in  which  he 
has  portrayed  the  consequence  flowing  from 
the  premises  which  he  had,  himself,  most  kind- 
ly assumed  for  the  advocates  of  this  measure — 
as  leading  to  the  destruction  of  all  civil  liberty 
in  this  country — I  cannot  content  myself  with- 
out an  humble  efibrt  to  refute  the  fallacies  by 
which  it  is  attempted  to  blind  this  House 
against  the  true  import  of  the  question  before 
them. 

Gentlemen  now  say,  (some  of  them  at  least,) 
that  they  do  not  deny  the  general  proposition 
that  slaves  are  property ;  yet  they  do  contend 
that,  pro  hao  vice,  they  are  not  property,  and 
they  are  not  to  be  considered  as  such,  when 
taken,  or  lost,  or  injured  in  the  public  service. 
Here  then  is  the  issue  :  We  aver  that  slaves 
are  property  so  declared  by  law,  and  so  held  in 
the  view  of  the  constitution.  It  is  the  report 
of  this  committee  with  the  bill  which  will  make 
up  the  record  of  our  judgment  here ;  and  if  yon 
had  permitted  this  amendment  to  be  dropped, 
because  of  the  insignificant  amount  of  the  claim 
of  Marigny  D'Auterive,  or  now  reject  it,  you 
establish  a  precedent,  to  be  quoted  on  all  future 
occasions,  against  the  most  important  claims, 
and  against  redress  for  the  most  serious  indi- 
vidual losses :  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  he 
set  up  by  some  as  a  solemn  decision  on  record, 
that  slaves  are  not  property. 

Many  observations  have  been  made  by 
gentlemen  in  this  House,  to  do  away  an  im- 
pression that  they  would  in  any  manner  im- 
pugn the  right  of  property  in  slaves ;  and  it 
•has  been  said  that  such  a  question  will  never 
be  stirred  until  "  some  hold,  bad  man,"  shall 
raise  it  for  the  purpose  of  his  own  ambition. 
I  feel  happy  in  believing  that  this  bold,  bad 
man  has  not  yet  found  his  way  into  this  House ; 
but  I  have  made  some  note  of  the  opinions  and 
dispositions  of  men  in  different  quarters  upon 
this  subject.  Not  alone  in  the  East,  nor  in  the 
north,  but  in  the  Middle  States— aye,  in  the 
South,  even  without  the  instigation  of  that  am- 
bition which  has  been  assumed  as  the  only 
motive  to  it— bold,  bad  men,  have  had  the 
tolly,  or  the  wickedness— call  them- fools  or 
knaves,  if  you  please,  (as  they  have  been  so  de- 
nounced by  a  gentleman  from  Virginia,)  to 
avow  and  maintain  that  slaves  are  not  property, 
and  that  all  such  pretended  rights  ought  to  be 
abolished.  I  trust  that  men  of  this  description 
wiU  be  long  kept  from  this  place ;  but  there  is 
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no  question,  they  have  been  seeking,  by  stealthy 
steps,  to  make  their  way  into  the  State  Legis- 
latures, for  the  express  purpose  of  stirring,  by 
slow  degrees,  the  question  of  slavery,  and  in 
due  season,  the  solemn  one  of  universal  eman- 
cipation. You  may  call  such  people  fanatics, 
hypocrites,  or  knaves,  or  by  whatsoever  other 
epithets  of  reprobation  you  please,  but  all  the 
while  the  fatal  consequences  of  their  principles 
and  their  movements,  may  spread  and  be  felt 
in  every  part  of  the  country.  If  such  a  chac- 
acter  should  ever  show  his  face  in  this  House, 
I  trust  there  will  be  always  here,  men  of  firm- 
ness and  talent,  to  make  him  toe  the  twig,  and 
avow  himself  clearly  so  that  he  may  be  held  up 
to  the  scorn  and  detestation  of  every  good  man 
in  the  nation. 

Gentlemen  here  say  that  they  do  not  deny 
the  right  of  property  in  slaves ;  but  the  report 
of  the  committee  does  give  color  to,  and  in 
effect  declares  the  doctrine  to  a  great  extent, 
and  in  so  much  destroys  the  rights  of  owners. 
They  aver  in  effect,  that,  as  to  the  purpose  in 
view,  slaves  are  not  property,  or  are  not  to  be 
so  considered.  [Mr.  K.  here  read  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  the  present  session,  and  pro- 
ceeded.] I  will  not  trouble  the  House  with 
reading  the  report  of  January,  1826,  referred 
to  by  the  present  committee,  and  adopted  by 
them,  as  it  must  be  familiar  now  to  every  mem- 
ber ;  but  I  will  assert  that  the  foundation  of 
the  report  is  an  actual  denial  of  the  right  of 
property  in  slaves.  They  say  that  slaves  have 
not  been  put  on  the  footing  of  property,  and 
paid  for,  when  lost  to  the  owner  in  the  public 
service,  and  they  report  that  this  petitioner 
ought  not  to  have  relief.  No  matter  how  you 
disguise  it,  common  language  will  be  under- 
stood by  the  people,  and  they  will  consider  a 
rejection  of  this  amendment  as  a  decision 
against  the  right  of  property  to  this  extent; 
for  the  committee  do  aver,  that,  as  to  any  claim 
to  compensation  for  injury  done  to  a  slave 
taken  for  public  purposes,  such  slave  is  not 
considered  as  property,  and  therefore  not  to  be 
paid  for.  Now,  sir,  this  is  the  very  reason  why 
I  now  would  decide  at  once  that  they  are  prop- 
erty, and  so  to  be  considered,  and  settle  the 
question  forever.  I  stand  upon  the  ground 
that  slaves  are  property  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, and  should  be  paid  for  as  such,  like  every 
other  species  of  property.  I  wiU  not  take 
upon  myself  to  lay  censure  on  an  honorable 
committee  of  this  House ;  but  I  must  say  that 
all  the  excitement  which  has  been  exhibited  on 
this  occasion,  is  owing  to  the  mistaken  views 
of  their  report. 

If  slaves  are  property,  as  admitted,  why  shall 
they  not  be  considered  as  such  ?  I  will  put  the 
absurdity  to  this  House :  What  is  that  which 
is  property,  and  not  to  be  considered  such? 
Such  refinements  are  not  for  us,  sir.  If  gen- 
tlemen knew  how  this  kind  of  thing  is  felt  by 
those  more  immediately  concerned,  they  might 
excuse  my  earnestness.  If  slaves  be  property, 
why  should  they  not  be  so  considered  ?    These 


are  convertible  propositions ;  and  they  are  prop- 
erty of  a  kind  the  most  valuable  and  most  ex- 
posed. Has  any  direct  re'asoning  been  offered, 
on  general  principles,  or  from  the  constitution, 
to  prove  that  though  slaves  are  property,  they 
are  not  to  be  considered  such  ?  Not  a  scintilla 
of  reason  has  been  presented  to  support  the  po- 
sition. The  only  thing  like  argument  which 
has  been  attempted,  is  the  statement  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  (Mr.  Whittlesey,)  that 
it  has  not  been  the  usage  of  the  Government  to 
pay  in  such  cases ;  but  all  the  instances  he  has 
cited,  have  been  shown  to  be  inapplicable  to 
the  present.  If  they  were  applicable,  I  would, 
on  that  account,  call  upon  the  House  now  to 
come  to  a  correct  decision  in  this  case,  and  set- 
tle the  true  principle.  It  has  been  urged  that 
because  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
with  certain  views,  considered  slaves  as  per- 
sons, they  are  but  a  qualified  property,  and 
therefore  not  to  be  paid  for..  Ton  may  seize 
the  property  for  the  public  use — deprive  the 
owner  of  the  services  of  his  slave,  and  carry 
him  into  danger  even  of  the  loss  of  his  life, 
and  if  he  be  injured  or  destroyed,  you  will  not 
pay !  I  will  tell  the  gentlemen  in  a  word  why 
slaves  are  property :  They  are  such  in  respect 
of  the  right  of  the  owner  to  sell  them ;  not  like 
the  relation  between  master  and  apprentice,  or 
father  and  son,  where  there  is  a  contract  or  a 
right  to  the  temporary  service — but  it  is  the 
absolute  power  of  disposing  of  the  slave  alto- 
gether, that  makes  him  property.  Again, 
su',  the  owner  of  the  slave  pays  a  tax  on  him, 
as  has  been  before  enforced  in  this  debate ; 
and  that  is  the  peculiar  badge  of  private  prop- 
erty in  relation  to  Government.  The  slave 
was  property,  sir,  before  this  Government  was 
formed — was  such  under  the  laws  of  the  States, 
and  was  so  declared  by  them,  as  he  had  been 
held  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  before. 
This  General  Government  found  slaves  the 
property  of  the  citizens  of  the  States,  and  its 
power  cannot  impugn  the  right.  It  shall  not 
define  property  but  must  take  it  as  it  was,  and 
construe  the  constitution,  which  enjoins  com- 
pensation for  it,  when  taken  for  public  use, 
with  reference  to  what  is  property  in  the 
States.  If  this  Government  takes  slaves  for 
the  public  use,  in  any  emergency,  it  can  only 
touch  them  as  the  property  of  the  owner ;  not 
as  citizens,  for  they  are  not  such ;  and  they 
cannot  be  enlisted  as  soldiers,  or  enrolled  in 
the  militia.  They  cannot  be  enlisted,  because 
they  are  slaves,  and  cannot  contract ;  and  they 
cannot  be  enrolled  in  the  militia  because  the 
fundamental  militia  act  of  1792,  excludes  all 
but  free  white  males.  An  attempt  has  been 
made  to  do  away  this  right  of  property,  by 
comparing  slaves  with  apprentices ;  but  they 
are  citizens,  and  participate  in  the  rights  and 
burthens  of  the  Government,  and  are  not  prop- 
erty. The  force  of  this  suggestion,  however, 
has  been  triumphantly  put  down  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana,  by  the  brief  answer,  that 
if  there  were  any  analogy,  it  might  prove  that 
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the  master  of  an  apprentice  was  also  entitled  to 
remuneration  for  his  loss,  but  not  that  the  own- 
ers of  slaves  are  not  so  entitled. 

Mr.  SuTiTEKLAND  Said  ho  would  advance  his 
reasons  in  favor  of  the  amendment,  making 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  slave,  occur- 
ring from  his  working  at  the  entrenchments  at 
New  Orleans.  In  the  course  of  the  argument, 
some  gentlemen  had  urged  the  propriety  of 
paying  for  the  time  the  slave  was  in  the  ser- 
vice, but  did  not  feel  disposed  to  go  any  further. 
Ho  was  willing  to  pay  the  loss  the  master  had 
sustained.  And  it  was  a  matter  of  no  con- 
sequence to  him,  so  far  as  related  to  his  vote, 
whether  the  man  was  impressed,  or  was  vol- 
untarily sent  by  his  master.  To  pay  the  owner 
for  the  hire  of  this  slave,  was  not,  in  his  opinion, 
"  full  compensation."  He  said  he  would  sus- 
tain the  propriety  of  his  argument  from  the 
fact,  that,  although  a  soldier  receives  .his 
monthly  pay,  yet  if  he  should  die  in  the  ser- 
vice, a  pension  is  allowed  to  his  wife.  This  is 
a  matter  of  reparation.  It  is  intended  to  be  in 
the  nature  of  an  equivalent  for  the  loss  of  one's 
services,  upon  which  the  wife  looked  for  sup- 
port. He  said,  if  we  applied  this  principle  to 
the  owner  of  the  slave,  who  has  lost  his  ser- 
vices, there  can  be  but  little  difficulty  in  coming 
to  a  correct  conclusion  upon  this  subject.  And 
that,  in  his  opinion,  would  be  by  voting  for  the 
amendment  before  the  House. 

Mr.  EvEEBTT  said :  la  the  first  place,  in  reply 
to  the  inquiry  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  (Mr.  Wood,)  which  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Livingston)  professed  himself 
unable  fully  to  answer,  I  would  observe,  that 
it  appears,  from  the  original  papers  of  the  case, 
that  the  slave  impressed  sustained  an  injury 
from  the  fire  of  the  enemy ;  that  he  was  wound- 
ed in  tho  left  eye,  and  in  the  left  arm,  deprived 
of  his  eye,  and  permanently  weakened  in  his 
limb ;  so  that  the  injury  sufl:'ered  was  the  direct 
and  not  the  consequential  eflfect  of  the  impress- 
ment. In  answer  to  the  other  demand  of  the 
same  gentleman,  viz :  for  a  measure  of  dam- 
ages, I  would  farther  observe,  said  Mr.  E.,  that 
a  tribunal,  which  I  take  to  be  the  usual  one  in 
such  cases,  two  or  three  neighbors  had  testified 
that  they  conceived  the  owner  of  the  slave  to 
have  sufifered  an  injury,  to  the  amount  of  the 
compensation  now  claimed.  This  testimony 
may  be  seen  among  the  original  papers  of  the 
case ;  which,  though  too  long  to  be  convenient- 
ly read,  may  be  consulted  by  any  gentleman, 
at  the  clerk's  table. 

The  real  merits  of  the  question,  said  Mr.  E., 
may,  in  my  opinion,  be  reduced  to  narrower 
limits  than  might  be  supposed,  from  the  wide 
range  of  the  discussion.  The  claim  arises  under 
that  provision  of  the  constitution — the  amend- 
ment of  the  constitution — by  which  it  is  guar- 
anteed that  "  private  property  shall  not  be 
taken  for  public  use,  without  just  compensa- 
tion."_  Now,  sir,  by  rejecting  this  amendment, 
we  virtually  introduce  into  this  provision  of 
the  constitution,  the  qualification  "  excepting 


slaves."  We  make  it  read,  "  nor  shall  private 
pro])erty,  excepting  slaves,  be  taken  for  the  pub- 
lic use,  without  just  compensation."  I  am  pre- 
pared to  say,  without  scruple,  that  if,  at  the 
time  of  discussing  and  adopting  this  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution,  it  had  been  proposed 
to  insert  such  a  qualification  of  it,  it  would  have 
been  fatal,  not  merely  to  the  amendment,  but 
to  the  constitution  itself.  I  am  willing  to  leave 
it  to  the  candor  and  common  sense  of  every 
gentleman  in  the  House,  whether  a  proposi- 
ti(jii  going,  in  effect,  to  say,  that "  private  prop- 
erty in  slaves,  might  be  taken  for  the  public 
use,  without  just  compensation,"  would  have 
been  entertained  for  a  moment,  when  the 
amendments  to  the  constitution  were  adopted. 

There  is,  I  own,  continued  Mr.  E.,  one  view 
of  the  matter,  which  struck  me  with  some  force, 
as  an  objection  to  the  allowance  of  this  claim. 
Admitting  the  principle  that  property  impress- 
ed into  the  public  service  is  to  be  paid  for,  the 
measure  of  compensation  is  to  be  sought,  in 
what  would  have  been  the  terms  of  a  contract, 
had  the  property  been  taken  under  contract 
with  the  owner  and  not  impressed.  Now  it 
may  be  said,  that  no  person  hiring  a  slave, 
would  insure  his  life,  which  we  virtually  do 
if  we  pay  this  claim.  This  objection,  however, 
seems  to  me  only  plausible.  Suppose  the 
mayor  of  New  Orleans,  instead  of  impressing  a 
slave,  had  come  to  his  owner,  and  proposed  to 
hire  him,  would  not  the  owner,  in  maiing  his 
terms,  have  said,  "  this  is  no  common  case  of 
service ;  you  want  the  man,  not  to  work  in  your 
garden  or  plantations,  but  on  the  lines,  where  he 
is  to  be  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  from 
morning  to  night.  I  cannot  yield  him  at  the 
usual  rate  of  wages ;  I  must  be  paid  according 
to  the  peculiarly  dangerous  nature  of  the  ser- 
vice." Such  would  be  the  language  of  the 
owner ;  and  the  least  he  would  demand  would 
be  indemnity  against  the  damage  actually  sus- 
tained ;  on  the  common  principle  of  contracts 
he  ought  to  have  more  ;  he  ought  to  be  indem- 
nified against  the  risk  of  the  total  loss  of  the 
slave.  I  therefore  know  of  no  better  measure 
of  the  compensation,  to  which  D'Auterive  is 
now  entitled,  than  that  which  is  found  in  these 
documents — the  judgment  of  the  Physician — 
the  opinion  of  the  neighbors,  that  a  loss  to  the 
amount  claimed  has  been  sustained :  for  it  was 
sustained  by  the  direct  effect  of  exposure  to 
danger,  known  to  exist  when  the  man  was  sub- 
jected to  it,  and  against  which  his  owner  would 
have  stipulated  in  a  contract. 

I  cannot  admit,  said  Mr.  E.,  that  the  nature 
of  the  right  of  impressment,  or,  if  yon  please, 
the  quality  of  the  act  of  impressment  neces- 
sarily comes  into  discussion  here.  We  are  not 
now  called  to  legalize  (if  I  may  use  that  word) 
the  act,  by  which  this  property  was  impressed. 
We  did  that  at  the  last  session  of  Congress. 
We  jiaid  D'Auterive  for  his  other  property, 
taken  at  the  same  time.  On  the  passage  of  the 
bill,  making  appropriation  for  him,  I  do  not 
find  that  a  division  took  place.    The  yeas  and 
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nays  do  not  appear  to  have  been  asked.  I  can- 
not find  the  name  of  either  of  my  friends 
from  New  York  (Messrs.  "Wood  and  Stores)  on 
record  against  the  allowance  made  to  Marigny 
D'Auterive  last  Winter.  It  is  therefore  not 
now  a  question,  whether  we  shall  adopt  the 
act,  by  which  this  man's  property  was  impress- 
ed into  the  public  sei'vice ;  but  whether,  having 
paid  him  for  a  part  of  it,  and  with  a  report  from 
the  Committee  of  Claims  in  favor  of  another 
part,  we  shall  refuse  to  pay  this  remaining  por-» 
tion.  If  we  do  refuse,  it  must  be  on  strong 
grounds,  applicable  to  this  particular  part  of 
the  property.  The  preliminary  question  has 
been  settled. 

Mr.  E.  said  he  should  not  enter  into  the  con- 
sideration of  the  precedents.  Among  all  which 
had  been  cited,  there  appeared  to  be  but  one 
of  an  impressed  slave,  and  that  one  was  not  a 
case  fuUy  in  point;  because  the  injury  sus- 
tained, although  probably  the  effect  of  the  ex- 
posure, was  not  certainly  so.  Granting,  how- 
ever, that  it  were  fully  in  point,  it  would  still 
make  but  a  single  precedent  hitherto  produced, 
against  such  an  allowance  as  is  now  asked :  an  in- 
sufficient ground  certainly  for  refusing  to  pay  for 
a  part  of  the  property,  while  you  pay  for  the  rest. 

The  argument  against  this  claim  drawn 
from  the  analogy  with  the  case  of  minors 
and  apprentices,  who  might  die  in  the  military 
service  of  the  country,  said  Mr.  E.,  I  heard 
with  some  pain.  There  seems  to  me  no  resem- 
blance, scarce  a  shadow  of  likeness,  in  the 
cases.  What,  sir,  shall  we  adopt  an  analogy, 
which  would  make  the  free  citizen  of  the 
country,  because  he  lacks  a  year  or  two  of 
the  term  of  legal  majority,  the  property  of  his 
master !  The  most  that  can  be  said  is,  that  his 
master  or  father  has  a  qualified  property  in  his 
services ;  and  this  is  balanced  by  obligations 
essentially  reducing  the  value  of  that  property 
In  a  pecuniary  view.  Besides  this,  the  analogy 
supposes  what  cannot  happen.  The  minor  and 
apprentice  cannot  be  impressed  into  the  service 
of  the  country.  If  they  enter  it  at  aU  it  must 
be  after  an  act  has  been  passed  by  the  supreme 
legislative  authority  of  the  country,  emancipat- 
ing the  son  from  the  patria  poteataa,  making 
the  apprentice  sui  juris,  and  thenceforward 
competent  to  form  with  the  country  the  con- 
tract of  military  service.  When  he  has  thus 
entered  by  contract  into  the  military  service  of 
the  country,  he  is  there  for  himself,  for  his  own 
rights  as  a  citizen.  No  doubt  such  a  law  is 
an  invasion  of  the  interest  of  the  parent  or 
master,  in  the  minor's  services.  The  law, 
which  has  been  referred  to,  recognized  this,  in 
assigning  them  a  part  of  the  bounty  money ; 
but  it  is  a  kind  of  interest,  which  if  extended 
to  a  claim  for  an  indemnity  in  money,  for  the 
loss  of  the  life  of  a  free  citizen,  would  be  in  op- 
position to  the  spirit  of  all  our  institutions. 

The  case  of  the  slave  impressed  is  totally 
different.  The  analogy  fails  in  the  most  im- 
portant points.  He  does  not  enter  into  the  mil- 
itary service  of  the  country  by  contract.    He 


cannot  contract.  His  master  has  not  contracted 
for  his  slave.  On  the  contrary,  at  a  moment, 
when,  by  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the 
country,  he  is  the  property  of  his  owner,  the 
Government  comes  by  force,  takes  him  away, 
and  destroys  him  in  the  public  service.  To 
make  the  case  parallel,  we  must  suppose  an  act 
of  the  Government  emancipating  the  slaves, 
and  enabling  them  to  enlist  in  the  army. 
Would  any  Government  think  of  passing  a  law 
simply  emancipating  the  slaves  of  its  citizens, 
without  making  any  compensation  to  their 
owners  ?  Such  an  act  would  indicate  a  tyranny, 
as  absolute  as  any  that  ever  oppressed  a  people. 
It  had  lately  been  objected,  with  justice,  by 
Lord  Howell,  to  the  views  of  those  benevolent 
persons  in  England,  who  were  contemplating 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  that  they  looked  too 
much  to  the  condition  of  the  slave,  and  too  lit- 
tle to  the  rights  of  the  master ;  and  that  the 
ideas  of  emancipation  and  compensation  ought 
to  go  hand  and  hand. 

Mr.  AiLEN,  of  Massachusetts,  said  he  consid- 
ered that  the  right  of  the  master  in  the  slave 
was  founded  solely  in  the  municipal  law  of  the 
place,  and  he  was  bound  to  respect  the  right, 
as  assured  by  the  laws  of  the  State  where  this 
relation  is  recognized,  and  disclaimed  all  right 
to  interfere  with  it  on  the  part  of  the  General 
Government.  The  subject  was  exclusively  with- 
in the  competence  of  the  States  where  slavery 
exists,  and  this  Government  has  no  authority 
or  power  over  it.  Still,  there  was  a  distinction 
between  the  right  of  the  master  in  his  slave, 
and  that  of  the  owner  of  other  subjects  of  prop- 
erty. The  right  of  the  master  rests  solely  in 
the  municipal  law  of  the  place,  and  is  limited 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State.  If  the  slave, 
therefore,  pass  out  of  that  jurisdiction,  and  into 
a  Government  which  does  not  recognize  this 
kind  of  property,  the  right  of  the  master  falls, 
there  being  no  law  to  sustain  it.  Not  so  with 
other  property.  This  is  founded  in  a  principle 
of  universal  law,  and  the  right  of  the  owner 
is  recognized  and  protected  in  every  civilized 
country.  It  was  on  account  of  this  distinction 
that  the  holders  of  slaves  thought  an  express 
provision  necessary  in  the  Federal  constitution, 
in  order  that  they  might  reclaim  them  when 
found  in  States  where,  the  municipal  law  does 
not  authorize  this  kind  of  property.  If  this 
property  had  rested  on  the  same  foimdation  as 
other  property,  no  such  provision  would  have 
been  necessary.  The  owner  might  have  taken 
it  under  the  universal  law,  as  he  might  other 
property,  or  might  have  found  redress  in  the 
courts  in  the  like  manner.  It  belongs  to  the 
municipal  law  to  settle  relations  between  indi- 
viduals— ^to  regulate  the  rights  between  private 
men.  The  right  of  the  Government  over  the 
person,  and  to  the  property  of  the  citizen,  per- 
tains to  the  public  law,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  the  law  of  empire. 

Mr.  Haile  said  he  rose  principally  for  the 
purpose  of  urging,  at  this  late  hour,  a  decision 
of  the  question,  as  he  was  satisfied,  in  his  own 
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mind,  that  the  opinion  of  every  gentleman  was 
made  np ;  and  that  there  are  other  and  great 
interests  to  be  consulted,  that  are  now  delayed 
by  this  protracted  discussion.  lie  would  ask 
if  any  good  result  is  expected  to  grow  out  of 
the  discussion  of  matters,  foreign  to  the  ques- 
tion, and  that  have  no  reference  to  it  ?  He  re- 
membered that  when  the  memorable  Missouri 
question  was  agitated,  and  discussed,  with  all 
the  excitement  that  grew  out  of  it,  that  the 
hopes  of  the  slaves  for  freedom  were  strongly 
excited — excited  in  some  States  even  to  rebel- 
lion, of  which  melancholy  examples  were  the 
consequences.  He  would  not  say  that  some  of 
the  language  used  and  uttered  in  this  debate 
might  spread  the  same  contagious  influence 
abroad,  even  to  that  region  of  country  in 
whose  peace  and  welfare  he  should  always 
feel  a  lively  interest.  To  avert  a  calamity  like 
this,  was  his  principal  inducement  for  trespass- 
ing on  the  time  of  the  House.  Sir,  the  hopes 
of  the  slaves  for  freedom  may  be  inspired  by 
gentlemen,  without  knowing  that  they  only 
add  another  link  to  the  chain  that  fetters  this 
population  ;  they  only  add  to  that  quantum  of 
misery  that  the  people  of  the  South  have  at- 
tempted to  mitigate  by  kindness. 

No  gentleman  has,  he  believed,  pretended  to 
deny  the  validity,  and  the  sacred  and  unqual- 
ified right  of  the  slave  owner.  This  was  ad- 
mitted on  all  sides.  But,  in  order  to  resist  the 
claim,  gentlemen  say,  and  so  do  the  committee, 
that  this  "  species  of  property  "  is  not  a  fit  sub- 
ject for  indemnity ;  and  that  the  Government 
have  never  regarded  slaves  as  property.  I  will 
not  condescend  to  argue  on  such  a  proposition ; 
I  will  not  condescend  to  argue  the  fact,  whether 
slaves  are  property  to  the  master,  or  ever  were 
regarded  by  the  Government  as  such. 

The  only  true  question  seemed  to  him  to  be, 
whether  the  officer,  under  the  exigencies  of  a 
state  of  war,  may  not  impress  the  private  prop- 
erty of  the  citizen  ?  I  place  slaves  on  the  same 
footing  as  other  property.  You  can  make  no 
distinction,  and  all  the  arguments  in  the  world 
could  not  weaken  this  position — a  right  con- 
secrated by  the  constitution — protected  and 
defined  by  the  mimioipal  laws  of  the  several 
States.  On  this  question  no  reasonable  man 
can  hesitate  for  one  moment.  The  right  of  im- 
pressment has  been  admitted  by  this  House  for 
many  years,  in  the  payment  of  various  claims 
of  individuals  for  property  impressed.  Will 
we  stop  to  inquire  into  the  motives  that  op- 
erated on  the  mind  of  a  military  commander, 
invested  and  clothed  with  all  that  power  that 
springs  from  a  state  of  danger  and  alarm,  that 
power  that  originates  from  necessity,  that  knows 
no  law — will  we  stop  to  ask,  at  such  a  moment 
of  'danger  as  that,  whether  the  impressment  of 
property  for  the  public  service,  to  contribute 
to  the  general  good,  was  justifiable  or  not? 
"What  I  when  that  city,  which  is  the  key  of  all 
our  western  States— 1  might  say  of  this  empire 
— was  at  stake,  threatened  with  the  most  terri- 
ble evils  from  an  invading  foe,  was  it  an  hour 
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to  cavil  about  law?  Necessity  dictated  laws 
for  that  occasion,  and  the  result  convinced  the 
world,  that  the  means  employed  were  honor- 
able. 

Sir,  said  Mr.  H.,  I  will  not  go  home  and  tell 
my  constituents  that  I  deemed  their  rights  of 
property  so  precarious  as  to  justify  me  in  their 
defence.  I  would  as  i-oon  discuss  a  question, 
whether  the  wool  which  grows  on  the  sheep  of 
our  northoi-n  brethren  (about  which  we  have 
lately  heard  so  much,  and  shall  soon  hear  more) 
belongs  to  the  farmer  who  rears  it.  This  right 
of  property  is  sacred  in  every  State.  It  cannot 
be  touched  by  this  House — it  cannot  be  reached 
in  its  legislative  capacity.  It  is  beyond  the 
jurisdiction,  not  only  of  Congress,  but  of  the 
Federal  Government.  It  is  a  subject  exclusive- 
ly of  municipal  regulation — and  if  the  State  of 
Louisiana  declares  that  slaves  are  property,  this 
House  must  recognize  them  as  such.  If  a  Fed- 
eral officer  has  seized  upon  the  property  for 
public  use,  the  owner  can  demand  compen- 
sation, under  that  clause  of  the  constitution 
which  says,  "private  property  shall  not  be  taken 
for  public  use,  without  just  compensation." 


Satuedat,  January  19. 
Death  of  Geo.  Holcornbe,  Esq. 

As  soon  as  the  Journal  of  yesterday  was 
read, 

Mr.  SwAU,  of  New  Jersey,  rose,  and  address- 
ed the  House,  to  the  following  effect : 

Mr.  Speaker :  It  has  become  my  painful  duty 
to  announce  to  the  House  the  melancholy  in- 
telligence of  the  death  of  Geoege  Holcombe, 
late  a  Representative  from  New  Jersey. 

To  the  members  of  this  House,  and  especially 
those  who  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  a  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  the  deceased,  no  eulo- 
gium  can  be  necessary  from  me. 

Exhausted  by  the  pressure  of  a  protracted 
but  unyielding  disease,  he  sunk  into  the  em- 
brace of  death,  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  in- 
stant. 

To  his  family,  sir,  the  loss  is  irreparable — 
the  aflTectionate  husband  and  the  kind  parent 
is  no  more. 

Mr.  S.  then  moved  the  following : 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  from  a  sincere  desire  of  showing 
every  mark  of  respect  due  to  the  memory  of  the 
Hon.  Gkorge  Holcombe,  late  a  member  thereof, 
will  go  into  mourning  one  month,  by  the  ususd 
mode  of  wearing  a  crape  round  the  left  arm. 

Resolved,  Tliat  the  Speaker  of  this  House  be  di- 
rected to  notify  the  Executive  of  Xcw  Jersey  of  the 
vacancy  in  the  representation  of  that  State,  by  the 
death  of  Georoe  Holcombe. 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted; 
And  the  House,  thereupon,  adjourned. 


22. 


Mr. 

tions ; 


Tuesday,  January 
Retrenchment. 
Chilton  moved  the  following  resolu- 
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1.  Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  discharge 
the  National  debt,  without  unavoidable  delay ;  to 
accomplish  which  desirable  object,  a  resort  to 
a  general  system  of  retrenchment  is  necessary. 
This,  it  is  conceived,  can  only  be  eifected  by 

First.  A  judicious  reduction  of  the  numbers  of 
oificers  receiving  salaries  or  pay  from  the  General 
Government,  and  of  the  salaries  of  such  as  are  ne- 
cessarily retained  in  public  service :  avoiding,  in 
each  instance,  the  adoption  of  any  measure  which 
would  be  incompatible  with  our  national  dignity. 

Second.  By  avoiding  each  and  every  appropria* 
tion  or  expenditure  of  public  money  which  is  not 
imperiously  demanded  by  the  justice  of  the  claim, 
or  the  necessities  of  the  Government,  with  a  view 
to  its  efiScient  operation  in  a  spirit  of  republican 
simplicity  and  economy. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  matters  and  things  con- 
tained in  the  foregoing  resolution  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  with  instruc- 
tions to  report  to  this  House  what  offices,  in  their 
opinion,  may  be  most  advantageously  discontinued, 
what  salaries  will  reasonably  bear  reduction,  and 
such  other  means  of  retrenchment  as  to  them  may 
seem  necessary. 

Mr.  MoDiiFFiB  (Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  "Ways  and  Means)  said  that  he  should  be 
glad  to  hear  some  specifloations  of  the  objects 
to  which  the  mover  of  the  resolutions  wished 
to  direct  the  committee's  attention.  He  should 
be  sorry  if  the  Committee  of  "Ways  and  Means 
should  be  obliged  to  revise  the  whole  system 
of  Government  of  the  United  States,  the  Civil 
Department,  the  Army  and  the  Navy.  The 
abstract  propositions  in  the  resolution  were 
certainly  just.  It  was  very  desirable  that  the 
unnecessary  expense  of  Government  should  be 
reduced ;  that  the  public  debt  should  be  paid  ; 
and  that  economy  in  the  public  expenditures 
should  he  promoted.  But  really,  as  the 
resolution  now  stood,  he  would  feel  at  a 
loss  where  to  begin,  or  where  to  end.  If 
the  honorable  gentleman  wished  to  diminish 
the  number  of  military  officers,  he  ought  to 
have  directed  an  inquiry  by  the  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs.  If  he  was  desirous  of  re- 
ducing the  number  of  officers  in  the  Navy, 
or  rather,  of  preventing  their  unnecessary  in- 
crease, the  resolution  ought  to  have  been  sent 
to  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs ;  but  it  did 
not  appertain  to  the  Committee  of  "Ways  and 
Means  to  say,  whether  the  several  branches  of 
the  puHic  establishments  were,  or  were  not, 
too  large. 

Mr.  Chiltoit,  in  reply  to  Mr.  MoDtrFFiK's 
inquiry,  and  in  support  and  explanation  of  his 
proposition,  rose,  and  addressed  the  House  as 
foUows : 

Mr.  Speaker :  The  resolutions  which  I  have 
just  had  the  honor  to  submit,  contemplate,  in 
the  first  place,  the  establishment  of  one  grand 
national  truth — a  truth,  indeed,  of  axiomatic 
character,  to  wit :  that  a  national  debt  is  a  na- 
tional curse,  and  should,  hence,  be  liquidated, 
and  discharged  with  all  convenient  despatch. 
This  doctrine  is,  indeed,  not  only  unlike,  but 
the  reverse  of  that  which  has  been  again  and 


again  contended  for  by  some  members  of  this 
community;  and  which,  to  some  extent,  it 
would  seem,  has  received  our  sanction,  by  our 
conduct ;  but  experience,  the  most  trusty  of 
all  monitors,  has  at  last  exploded  the  heresy, 
and  the  American  people  begin  to  look  with 
fond  concern  to  that  shrine,  upon  which  they 
will  be  able  to  proclaim  themselves  politically, 
civilly,  religiously,  and  morally  free. 

The  remainder  of  my  proposition  divides 
itself  into  three  parts.  The  two  first  are  mere 
specifications  under  the  general  maxim,  first 
attempted  to  be  established,  and  designed  to 
designate  the  means  by  which  its  object  can  be 
accomplished.  The  third  relates  merely  to  the 
committee  of  this  House  to  which  the  whole 
subject-matter  should  be  referred.  To  each  of 
these  considerations  I  shall  attend ;  but,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  constrained,  by  a  remark  which 
fell  from  my  honorable  friend  from  South  Car- 
olina, (Mr.  McDuFFiE,)  to  invert,  to  some  ex- 
tent, the  order  in  which  I  should  have  consid- 
ered them,  and  first  to  speak  of  the  committee 
to  which  the  reference  should  be  made. 

Sir,  I  am  conscious  that,  as  a  young  man, 
and  a  new  member  of  this  honorable  body,  to 
its  lenity  alone  I  shall  be  indebted  for  the  de- 
votion of  a  few  moments  of  its  time  to  a  view 
of  this  subject,  which,  when  submitted  by  me, 
must  stand  or  fall  upon  its  intrinsic  merits  or 
demerits.  A  suggestion  has  been  made,  that, 
in  submitting  a  resolution  of  this  character,  I 
should  specifically  name  the  officers  whose  ser- 
vices I  would  dispense  with,  the  salaries  I 
would  reduce,  and  the  expenses  I  would  cur- 
tail. All  this  would  I  do  :  and  more  if  in  my 
power.  But,  sir,  if  I  were  able  to  do  this — 
the  necessity  which  exists  for  a  reference  at 
all,  would  be  altogether  superseded.  I  could 
then  move  on  with  a  bill,  directly  embracing 
my  views — but,  in  the  present  case,  I  am  situ- 
ated as  is  the  physician,  who  knows  his  patient 
to  be  diseased — yet  knows  not  where  the  dis- 
ease is  located,  nor  the  remedy  which  will 
heal  it. 

Mr.  Speaker :  In  relation  to  that  part  of  my 
resolution  which  supposes  the  existence  of  a 
greater  number  of  officers,  who  are  receiving 
pay  or  salaries  from  the  Government,  than  are 
necessary  to  attend  to  its  concerns,  I  am  guided 
and  infiuenced  by  the  long  list  which  is  annu- 
ally presented  to  this  House.  I  am  further  in- 
fluenced in  the  formation  of  my  opinion,  by 
information  received  from  various  sources,  en- 
titled to  my  confidence  and  to  the  confidence 
of  the  nation,  that  there  are  many  sinecures  in 
office ;  men,  sir,  who,  to  give  the  plain  English 
of  the  matter,  are  feasting  and  fattening  upon 
the  Treasury  :  rendering,  in  the  mean  time,  no 
services,  nor,  indeed,  having  any  to  render  to 
the  country.  If  gentlemen  seek  for  specifica- 
tions under  this  general  remark,  (as  it  may  be 
considered,)  I  would  observe,  that  I  am  in- 
formed OUT  Navy  list  is  crowded ;  that,  at 
"West  Point,  perhaps,  from  thirty  to  fifty  cadets 
have  been  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  Gov- 
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ernment,  who  are  wholly  destitute  of  employ- 
ment ;  that  a  fifth  auditor  was  appointed  for  a 
time  which  has  of  course  passed  away,  and  un- 
der circunistanoes  which  exist  no  more,  nor 
longer  require  his  intervention  or  aid ;  and, 
indeed,  that,  in  most  of  the  public  offices,  more 
clerks  are  employed  than  are  necessary  to 
transact  the  business  of  them  respectively — 
some  receiving  pay  from  public  appropriations ; 
others  from  the  "  Contingent "  Fund.  If, 
upon  these  subjects,  I  am  correctly  informed,  I 
cannot  hesitate  to  say,  that  reform  or  ruin  will 
constitute  with  us  the  closing  scene. 

It,  in  the  next  place,  becomes  my  duty  to 
allude,  at  least,  to  salaries  which,  in  my  opin- 
ion, would  reasonably  bear  reduction.  Here, 
sir,  though,  I  hope,  with  honest  motives,  I  am 
situated  differently  from  some  of  my  friends 
upon  this  floor.  They  insist  that  they  know 
not  where  to  seek  a  beginning  point,  nor  in 
what  region  to  look  for  a  salary  upon  which  to 
commence  the  work  or  operation  of  reduction. 
I,  on  the  one  hand,  know  not  what  part  of  the 
body  politic  is  most  infected,  and  demands  the 
most  speedy  remedy.  If,  however,  sir,  I  am 
compelled  to  particularize,  I  present  the  long 
list  of  salaries  as  fit  subjects  for  amputation. 
Amongst  the  rest,  I  must  not  neglect  to  bestow 
a  more  specific,  though  a  passing  notice,  upon 
the  pay  received  by  members  of  Congress,  who 
are  sitting  here  at  their  ease,  receiving  eight 
dollars  per  day  for  their  services,  and  eight  dol- 
lars for  each  twenty  miles  travelled,  in  reach- 
ing and  returning  from  the  seat  of  the  General 
Government.  This,  sir,  is  the  last  modification 
of  the  ever-memorable  "  Compensation  Law." 
Previous  to  the  passage  of  that  act,  members 
of  Congress  received,  for  their  services,  only 
Rix  dollars  per  day.  We  had  then  councils  as 
wise  and  dignified  as  at  present ;  and  I  doubt 
not  that  we  should  again  see  our  Legislative 
Halls  filled  with  honorable  and  intelligent  men, 
if  the  compensation  were  reduced.  A  reason, 
and  a  strong  one  too — for  this  reduction,  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  our  country  is  oppressed, 
and  that  the  fruits  of  domestic  industry,  in- 
stead of  price,  command  a  mere  pittance  ;  not 
half  so  much  as  when  aspirants  for  seats  in 
Congress  filled  the  ranks,  as  mere  volunteers, 
without  the  formalities  of  a  draft. 

The  only  remaining  branches  of  this  subject 
which  I  am  bound  to  notice,  relate  to  the  im- 
portance of  avoiding  unnecessary  expenditures 
of  public  money,  for  our  own  accommodation, 
and  to  the  necessity  which  exists  for  the  exer- 
cise of  caution  and  prudence,  in  making  ap- 
propriations to  meet  the  claims  of  others.  If 
it  be  demanded  of  me  to  know,  what  departure 
from  the  rules  of  republican  simplicity  and 
economy  I  have  witnessed  here,  and  which  I 
conceive  to  fall  subject  to  the  first  of  my  two 
last  divisions,  by  way  of  answer  I  can  only  re- 
quest you,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  cast  your  eyes 
around  this  spacious  Hall,  each  morning,  upon 
entering  it— see  upwards  of  200  tables  piled 
with  printed  documents — ^private  or  local  mat- 


ters— interesting,  perhaps,  only  to  one  solitary 
individual  in  the  whole  Union — a  string  of  affi- 
davits, certificates,  letters,  or  depositions,  ac- 
companied by  a  report  us  long  as  the  Moral 
Law  ;  yet  all  must  be  printed !  This  matter, 
which  gentlemen  may  consider  unimportant, 
is,  to  my  mind,  a  crying  evil.  Members  from 
the  East,  and  North,  and  South,  may,  from  the 
circumstance  of  their  having  been  rocke'd  in 
cradles  of  luxury  and  ease,  think  it  a  small 
matter  to  exjiend  small  sums  of  public  money. 
But,  sir,  the  Western  people,  particularly  that 
portion  of  them  wliom  I  represent,  have,  upon 
the  subject,  but  one  voice ;  it  is,  so  far  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  that  which  I  have  spoken.  They 
have  liberally  contributed  to  the  support  of 
your  Government  in  peace — they  have  nobly 
defended  it  in  war — and  are,  therefore,  entitled 
to  their  weight  upon  this  floor.  I  say,  in  their 
name,  that  we  are  gliding  imperceptibly  down 
the  smooth  and  deceptive  current  of  extrava- 
gance and  prodigality,  and  steering,  without  a 
change  of  course,  directly  to  the  port  of  Na- 
tional Bankruptcy  and  ruin.  This  argument, 
sir,  gentlemen  may  attempt  to  answer,  by  in- 
sisting that  my  picture  is  too  gloomy— that  we 
are  prosperous — that  universal  peace  prevails-:- 
that  our  nation  is  powerful — and  that,  there- 
fore, we  may  indulge,  to  some  extent,  in  extrav- 
agance. Permit  me,  sir,  to  suggest,  that  indus- 
try and  frugality,  not  indolence  and  prodigality, 
are  the  legitimate  parents  of  national  prosper- 
ity ;  and  that  financial  ability  preserves  peace 
— and  that  the  worst  of  all  independent  condi- 
tions, in  either  peace  or  war,  is  that  in  which 
a  nation  is  placed,  "  having  nothing  to  depend 
upon." 


Wednesday,  January  23. 
Retrenchment. 

The  House  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
resolutions  moved  by  Mr.  Chilton,  yesterday. 

Mr.  Baesey  desired  not  to  be  considered  as 
wanting  in  courtesy  to  the  honorable  member 
from  Kentucky,  when  rising  in  opposition  to 
the  reference  of  the  resolutions  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  Ways  and  Means^  inasmuch  as  the  chair- 
man of  that  committee  had  expressed  his  un- 
willingness that  they  should  be  thus  referred, 
and  their  merits  could  be  tested  by  the  discus- 
sion which  would  be  thus  elicited. 

The  printing  for  this  House  is  the  first  item 
in  the  list  of  extravagances.  I  grant  you,  sir, 
that  it  does  involve  a  large  expenditure ;  but 
how  is  it  to  be  corrected?  How  regulated? 
Shall  a  purveyor  of  public  printing  be  em- 
ployed, especially  charged  with  the  duty  of 
designating  what  shall  and  what  shall  not  be 
consigned  to  the  press  ?  The  task  would  be  as 
invidious  as  it  would  become  irksome  and  ardu- 
ous, and  could  not  fail  to  result  in  disappoint- 
ment and  dissatisfaction.  Sir,  I  hesitate  not  to 
say  that  every  printed  document  submitted  to 
this  House,  voluminous  as  they  are,  are  inter- 
esting to,  and  read  by,  some  of  its  members, 
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and  many  of  their  constituents.  They  are  in- 
dispensable to  a  general  and  correct  knowledge 
of  each  particular  case. 

It  is  contended  that  the  salaries  should  be 
reduced.  "Whenever  Congress  is  satisfied  that 
more  is  allowed  than  is  sufficient  for  a  mere 
subsistence,  then  such  a  proposition  may  find 
favor.  If  the  Government  desire  the  services 
of  faithful  and  intelligent  men,  they  can  only 
obtain  them  by  allowing  such  compensation  as 
wlU  enable  them  to  live  free  from  the  appre» 
hension  that  the  wants  of  to-morrow  may  be 
■unprovided  for.  While  griping  penury  stares 
them  in  the  face,  and  a  helpless  family  are  des- 
titute of  the  ordinary  comforts  of  life,  the  en- 
ergies of  neither  mind  nor  body  can  be  devoted 
to  the  public  weal.  A  cursory  g;lanoe  at  the 
operations  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  will  satisfy  the 
gentleman  that  the  public  debt  is  amply  pro- 
vided for.  Probably,  before  he  retires  from 
public  life,  and  certainly  before  the  expiration 
of  another  Presidential  term,  it  will  not  exist 
even  in  name. 

Thirty  or  forty  oflacers  are  supposed  to  be  at 
this  time  unemployed  at  the  Military  Academy 
at  "West  Point.  The  bill  from  the  Military 
Committee,  now  on  our  tables,  authorizing  the 
appointment  of  additional  professors,  does  not 
sanction  this  idea.  Having  recently  enjoyed  an 
opportunity  of  becoming  intimately  acquainted 
with  this  valuable  institution  In  all  its  details, 
I  can  safely  affirm  that  there  are  neither  super- 
numeraries nor  idlers  connected  with  it.  Pre- 
senting a  most  interesting  spectacle  of  strict 
order,  and  high  state  of  discipline ;  every  duty, 
whether  of  the  soldier  or  the  student,  is  per- 
formed at  its  appointed  time,  without  the  least 
confusion,  and  every  hour,  from  reveille  to 
tatoo,  has  its  appropriate  employments.  No 
American  can  view  such  a  scene  without  strong 
emotions  of  pride  and  gratification — ^he  beholds 
the  germ  of  future  greatness  to  his  country ; 
for  those  whose  capacity  and  diligence  enable 
them  to  attain  the  proud  eminence  to  which 
they  all  aspire — present  themselves  to  the 
world  the  adopted  children  of  their  country, 
qualified  to  be  useful  in  any  situation  in  life, 
either  civil  or  military.  The  impartial  and 
equal  administration  of  justice  is  one  of  the 
brightest  attributes  in  its  republican  character ; 
for,  while  the  son  of  a  sergeant  has  received  its 
highest  honors,  the  descendants  of  Governors, 
members  of  Congress,  and  other  prominent 
men,  are  sent  home  with  a  diploma  of  inca- 
pacity. 

And  now,  sir,  last,  not  least,  I  come  to  our 
noble  selves.  Our  compensation,  surely  not 
greater  than  our  deserts,  must  be  reduced.  I 
can  approach  this  subject  with  a  clear  con- 
science, and  hold  up  at  the  bar  of  this  House  a 
pure  and  spotless  right  hand,  when  declaring, 
that,  during  many  years  a  public  servant,  not 
one  dollar  of  the  people's  money  has  enriched 
my  private  coffers.  The  average  pay  of  a 
member  of  Congress  is  about  $1,100  a  year, 
out  of  which  must  be  defrayed  all  expenses 


here  and  elsewhere.  In  the  "Western  and 
Southern  States,  the  people  require  to  know 
personally  the  candidate  who  asks  their  confi- 
dence ;  hence  it  becomes  his  duty  to  make  a 
tour  through  his  District;  and,  for  at  least 
three  months  previous  to  an  election,  he  is  em- 
ployed in  riding  his  circuit,  cultivating  their 
good  will ;  it  is  to  me  a  source  of  pleasure  and 
recreation  :  so  industriously  have  I  pursued  it, 
that  there  are  but  few  persons  to  whom  I  am 
unknown ;  and  I  verily  believe  that  a  good  old 
horse,  who  has  accompanied  me  in  two  cam- 
paigns, would,  if  a  saddle-bag  was  fixed  on  his 
back,  and  the  whip  occasionally  applied,  pre- 
sent himself  in  regular  succession,  at  every 
farmer's  door  in  Baltimore  County.  In  a  large 
double  district,  the  cost  of  about  100,000  tick- 
ets forms  a  considerable  item  of  expense  ;  from 
which  it  is  indispensable  that  seven  or  eight 
thousand  votes  should  find  their  way  into  the 
ballot  boxes  to  secure  a  seat  here :  a  large 
allowance  must  be  made  for  wear  and  tear,  for 
many  are  literally  torn  up.  The  benign  spirit 
of  universal  religious  toleration  prevails  through- 
out this  happy  land,  and  numerous  temples  of 
worship  to  the  Great  Supreme,  rearing  their 
modest  heads,  even  in  the  wilderness,  pro- 
claims the  increase  of  piety  and  religion.  To 
these,  contributions  are  liberally  made ;  for 
charity,  like  mercy,  covereth  a  multitude  of 
sins,  and  the  Lord  loves  a  cheerful  giver. 
Thus,  the  people's  money  is  returned  to  the 
people ;  and  as  pecuniary  emolument  never  en- 
tered into  my  consideration  when  seeking  the 
honor  of  a  seat  in  this  House,  I  have  not  de- 
sired to  enrich  myself  by  compensation.  And 
there  are  many  members,  living  more  remote 
than  myself,  whose  happiness  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  their  domestic  circle,  who  are  in- 
duced to  assent  to  a  separation  from  their 
families,  and  expend  here  thousands  more  than 
they  receive.  Once  convinced  that  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  nation  do  require  that  our  per  diem 
be  reduced,  and  I  pledge  myself  to  go  farther 
than  is  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky— ^I  will  vote  for  a  bill  which  shall  de- 
prive us  of  all  compensation,  from  this  day  to 
the  expiration  of  my  term ;  but  will  never  give 
my  assent  to  a  resolution  pronouncing  sentence 
of  condemnation,  until  proof  shall  be  adduced 
that  prodigality  and  extravagance  have  existed 
in  our  Eepublic. 

Mr.  Keemeb  said,  that  it  had  been  with  pride 
and  pleasure  that  he  heard  this  resolution 
when  it  was  first  offered.  He  had  rejoiced 
that  at  length  a  member  had  risen  in  his  place, 
and,  from  a  sense  of  duty,  had  presented  such 
a  resolution.  He  had  himself,  for  three  years 
past,  urged  it  upon  those  who  were  better 
qualified  than  himself  for  the  task,  to_  bring 
forward  such  a  proposition.  It  was  with  no 
small  surprise,  he  said,  that  he  heard  this 
proposition  now  assailed.  "What  was  the  ques- 
tion ?  The  whole  amount  of  it  might  be  con- 
tained in  the  compass  of  a  nut-sheU.  The 
Committee  of  "Ways  and  Means  are,  by  this 
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resolution,  cnllod  to  inquire  wliether  a  re- 
trenchmont  may  not  be  made  in  tlie  e.xpendi- 
tures  of  tliis  Government,  ^\itllOut  detriment 
to  the  public  good.  If  they  incjuire  and  report 
to  the  House  that  no  retrencliment  can  be 
made,  be  it  so.  But  the  impression  has  gone 
abroad,  that  we  old-fashioned  Kopublicans  are 
getting  corrupt,  and  are  extravagant.  I  want 
to  know  whether  any  evil  can  result  from 
ordering  such  an  inquiry  as  this?  "Who  are 
we  ?  We  are  but  men ;  and  the  most  exalted 
of  our  species  are  stamped  with  imperfection 
and  frailty.  It  is  well  known  that  unlawful 
longings  too  frequently  mark  the  character  of 
men  in  power.  Does  any  one  doubt  that  the 
public  expenses  may  be  too  great,  when  they 
look  at  the  march  of  private  extravagance  ? 
"When  they  consider  the  evils  that  are  exhibited 
in  these  ten  miles  square?  I  feel  regret  that 
such  an  example  should  be  set  at  the  seat  of 
Government.  If  it  were  confined  to  the  ten 
miles  square,  he  should  not  so  much  regi-et  it, 
but  the  force  of  example,  in  this  Representa- 
tive Eepublic,  was  most  pernicious.  Members 
of  this  House  witness  continually  the  extrava- 
gance which  is  engendered  here — they  insensi- 
bly imbibe  it,  and  carry  it  home  to  their  own 
neighborhoods.  A  Republican  Government 
may  be  safe,  so  long  as  its  main  stream  is  kept 
in  purity.  But  when  the  main  stream  is  cor- 
rupted, all  the  tributary  streams  partake  of  its 
pollution,  till  at  length  it  spreads  like  an  incu- 
bus over  the  whole  land.  "VVe  are  told  that  the 
salaries  of  our  public  officers  are  not  too  high. 
I  wish  to  see  them  reduced,  and  I  want  that 
the  officers  themselves  should  be  obliged  to  at- 
tend to  then-  duty  within  their  offices.  I  don't 
want  to  furnish  them  with  cash  to  travel 
through  the  land  and  make  dinner  speeches.  I 
would  give  them  what  is  fair  and  reasonable, 
but  would  encourage  no  extravagance.  I,  for 
one,  trust  that  the  resolution  will  at  least  go  to 
the  Committee  of  "Ways  and  Means,  and  that 
we  shall  have  the  report  of  that  committee  as 
to  what  officers  can  have  their  salaries  cur- 
tailed ;  and  then,  I  trust  that  there  will  be  vir- 
tue and  firmness  enough  in  the  House  to  reduce 
the  salaries  of  all  to  what  it  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  Buchanan  said  he  could  not  concur  in 
opinion  with  the  gentleman  from  Maryland, 
(Mr.  Baejtet,)  that  no  necessity  for  reform  ex- 
isted at  the  present  time.  On  the  contrary,  I 
believe  it  is  necessary  that  all  the  public  ex- 
penditures should  be  subjected  to  a  most  rigid 
examination.  That  abuses  do  exist,  which 
ought  to  be  remedied,  I  do  not  entertain  a  par- 
ticle of  doubt.  "Whilst  this  is  my  deliberate 
conviction,  I  entirely  concur  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Randolph,)  that  this 
is  not  the  proper  period  for  reform.  Our  duty 
at  present,  is,  to  transact  the  necessary  public 
business  of  the  country,  and  to  go  home  as 
soon  as  we  can.  I  will  say,  however,  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky,  (Mr.  CniLTON,)  that 
whoever  shall  undertake  the  work  of  reform, 
cannot  accomplish  his  purpose  by  such  a  reso- 


lution as  that  now  before  the  House.  He  must 
go  to  work  systematically.  He  must  patiently 
and  laboriously  ferj-et  out  one  abuse  after  the 
other,  himself,  instead  of  imposing  that  labor 
upon  others.  Such  a  task  cannot  be  perfoiTned 
by  referring  a  frcueral — an  unlimited  and  unde- 
fined resolution,  to  the  Committee  of  "Ways  and 
Means  at  this  period,  when,  I  trust,  half  the 
session  has  elapsed.  I  should  not  have  risen, 
upon  the  present  occasion,  to  say  one  word,  did 
I  not  believe  that  the  duty  which  I  owe  to  the 
Fifth  Auditor  of  the  Treasury  imperiously  de- 
mands of  me  to  make  an  explanation  of  the 
duties  which  that  officer  performs.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Chilton)  never 
could  have  investigated  the  subject,  when  he 
informed  the  House,  that  office  had  been  cre- 
ated for  purposes  which  no  longer  exist.  This 
office  was  created  in  March,  1817.  Its  duties 
originally  consisted  in  auditing  and  settling  all 
the  accounts  connected  with  the  Department  of 
State.  These  duties  embraced  all  the  accounts 
relating  to  our  intercourse  with  foreign  nations. 
Since  this  office  was  created,  those  duties  must 
have  been  doubled.  The  independence  of 
South  America  has  since  given  birth  to  a  new 
swarm  of  Foreign  Ministers,  Diplomatic  Agents, 
and  Consuls  along  the  shores  both  of  the  south- 
ern Atlantic  and  Pacific  Ocean.  Their  accounts 
must  all  be  audited  by  this  officer. 

The  same  observation  is  applicable  to  the 
accounts  of  the  Post  Office  Department.  This 
officer  is  the  auditor  of  all  the  accounts  of  all 
the  postmasters,  and  all  the  mail  contractors, 
in  the  United  States.  The  new  energy  infused 
into  this  Department,  b>the  excellent  officer 
now  at  its  head,*  has  greatly  extended  the  du- 
ties of  the  Fifth  Auditor.  This,  however,  is 
far  from  being  the  aggregate  of  his  services. 
He  has  been  made  a  kind  of  residuary  legatee, 
of  all  the  duties  which  other  officers  of  the 
Government  could  not  conveniently  perform. 
"When  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  the  Reve- 
nue was  abolished,  in  1819,  the  Fifth  Auditor 
was  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  perform  the  duties  of  that  office.  Al- 
though, since  that  time,  there  have  been  no  in- 
ternal taxes  to  collect,  yet  those  gentlemen  who 
know  how  difficult  it  is  to  wind  up  an  old  con- 
cern, will  readily  believe  that  the  duties  im- 
posed upon  this  officer  have  been  nearly  as 
arduous  as  they  would  have  been,  had  internal 
taxation  continued.  This  branch  of  his  busi- 
ness has  entailed  upon  him  an  extensive  corre- 
spondence with  all  the  collectors  in  the  United 
States,  who  have  not  finally  closed  their  ac- 
counts— and  the  number  of  such,  even  at  this 
day,  is  not  small.  But  the  most  extraordinary 
of  all  the  duties  which  has  been  imposed  upon 
this  officer,  is  that  which  the  President  of  the 
United  States  devolved  upon  him  in  1821. 
Although  never  bred  to  the  laws,  yet  he  was 
appointed  to  discharge  duties  which  strictly 
and  properly  belong  to  the  office  of  Attorney 
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General  of  the  United  States.  Ever  since  that 
time,  he  has  directed  and  superintended  all  the 
lawsuits  throughout  the  Union,  in  which  the 
Government  have  been  concerned ;  and,  at  the 
present  moment,  the  United  States  have  up- 
wards of  three  thousand  lawsuits  depending. 

To  show  the  extent  and  the  arduous  nature 
of  this  duty,  I  would  remark,  that  the  then 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  was  never  sus- 
pected of  a  want  of  proper  economy — an 
officer,  upon  the  purity  and  wisdom  of  whose 
official  conduct  the  people  of  this  country  have 
passed,  and  who  is  now  revered  in  his  retire- 
ment by  every  patriot,  recommended  that  a 
person  should  he  appointed  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  attending  to  these  suits,  with  a  salary  of 
$2,500  per  annum. 

If,  therefore,  there  be  any  one  officer  in  this 
Government,  whom  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tacky  ought  not  to  have  designated  as  useless, 
that  officer  is  the  Fifth  Auditor  of  the  Treas- 
ury. I  am  just  now  reminded  by  gentlemen 
around  me,  that  this  officer,  in  addition  to  other 
burdens  imposed  upon  him,  has  the  charge  of 
all  the  light-houses  in  the  United  States. 

I  have  a  word  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Baeney)  before  I  take  my  seat. 
I  am  prepared  at  this  time,  and  at  all  times,  to 
act  upon  the  subject  of  reducing  our  own  pay. 
In  relation  to  this  question,  I  formed  a  deliber- 
ate opinion  six  years  ago,  whioli  my  experience 
ever  since  has  served  to  strengthen  and  con- 
firm, that  the  per  diem  allowance  of  members 
of  Congress  ought  to  be  reduced.  As  a  com- 
pensation for  our  loss  of  time,  it  is  at  present 
wholly  inadequate.  There  is  no  gentleman  fit  to 
be  in  Congress,  who  pursues  any  active  busi- 
ness at  home,  who  does  not  sustain  a  clear  loss 
by  his  attendance  here.  If  we  consider  our 
pay,  with  reference  to  our  necessary  individual 
expenses,  it  is  too  much.  It  is  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  cover  our  expenses.  I  believe  that  the 
best  interests  of  the  country  require  that  it 
should  be  reduced  to  a  sum  no  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  enable  us  to  live  comfortably  whilst 
we  are  here.  For  my  own  part,  I  do  not,  like 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland,  (Mr.  Baenet,) 
give  away  to  my  constituents  my  per  diem 
allowance.  I  receive  it,  and  use  it  for  my  own 
benefit.  It  seems  that  gentleman  uses  the  sur- 
plus of  his  pay,  in  displaying  his  liberality 
to  his  constituents ;  by  making  donations  to 
churches  and  charitable  institutions  at  the  pub- 
lic expense.  In  this  manner  he  may  use  it 
most  effectually  for  his  own  advantage ;  but 
still  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  his  constituents, 
as  well  as  mine,  would  be  quite  as  well  satis- 
fied, if  the  surplus  were  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  Treasury,  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation.  If 
the  Government  of  this  country  should  ever 
ivant  to  employ  almoners  to  distribute  their 
bounty,  the  last  men  whom  the  people  should 
iesire  to  employ  in  this  office,  would  be  mem- 
bers of  Congress.  It  mi^t  be  dangerous  to 
trust  them  with  the  performance  of  such  a 
iuty. 

VoL.IX.-43 


Mr.  MoDuFFiB,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  "Ways  and  Means,  said,  that  with  regard  to 
the  propriety  of  retrenchment,  as  a  member  ol 
that  committee,  he  felt  wholly  incompetent  to 
express  any  definite  opinion,  but  he  would  sug- 
gest to  the  mover  of  the  resolution  that,  if  he 
desired  to  effect  any  really  beneficial  object  in 
relation  to  this  matter,  the  proper  course  would 
be  to  introduce  a  series  of  resolutions  applying 
systematically  to  the  various  retrenchments  he 
•wished  to  effect,  and  have  them  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees.  The  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means  were  already  encumbered 
with  business,  and  it  would  be  out  of  the  ques- 
tion for  them  to  do  any  thing  like  justice  to 
such  an  inquiry,  which,  indeed,  he  did  not  con- 
sider as  appropriate  to  that  committee.  Should 
the  resolution  pass  in  its  present  fonn,  it  would 
send  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  on  a 
voyage  of  discovery,  without  chart  or  compass. 
It  was  out  of  the  question  to  expect  that  that 
committee  are  to  go  severally  to  the  d|^erent 
Departments,  and  there  make  minute  investi- 
gations as  to  the  duties  and  salaries  of  all  the 
officers  of  the  Government. 

Georgia  and  Florida  Boundary  Line. 

The  following  Message  was  received  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States : 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Jiepreseniaiives  of  the 
United  States. 
Washington,  22d  Jan.,  1828. 

By  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  the 
documents  from  that  Department,  exhibited  to 
Congress  at  the  commencement  of  their  present 
session,  they  were  advised  of  the  measures  taken 
for  carrying  into  execution  the  act  of  4th  May, 
1826,  to  authorize  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  run  and  mark  a  line  dividing  the  Terri- 
tory of  Florida  from  the  State  of  Georgia  ;  and  of 
their  unsuccessful  result.  I  now  transmit  to  Con- 
gress copies  of  communications  received  from  the 
Governor  of  Georgia,  relating  to  that  subject. 

JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS. 

Mr.  Hatptes,  of  Georgia,  moved  to  refer  it  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  White,  of  Florida,  said  that  the  question 
submitted  to  Congress  in  the  Message  of  the 
President  just  referred  to,  was  one  of  great 
importance  to  the  United  States,  and  of  still 
greater  to  the  Territory  of  Florida.  It  in- 
volved a  question  of  boundary  which  they  sup- 
posed had  been  settled  long  since,  and  never 
expected  to  see  revived  again.  Since  it  was 
introduced  here,  however,  it  must  be  disposed 
of,  and  under  the  rules  of  the  House  it  was 
difficult  to  say  what  committee  had,  appropri- 
ately, the  cognizance  of  it.  The  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  in  the  learning,  ability,  and  in- 
tegrity of  which  he  had  the  utmost  confidence, 
were  charged  with  the  consideration  of  all 
questions  involving  judicial  proceedings.  It 
was  obvious,  said  Mr.  W.,  that  there  was  no 
question  of  that  nature  involved  in  this  matter. 
The  questions  to  be  investigated  had  arisen 
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under  three  treaties,  that  of   1783 — of  1795, 
between  Spain  and  the  United  States,  and  that 
of  the  22d  of  February,  1819  ;    and  although 
there  was  now  no   question  immediately   in 
reference  to  our  foreign  relations,  it  neverthe- 
less referred  itself  to  the  negotiations  and  rela- 
tions  of  this  Government,  at  the  respective 
periods  of  the  rjitifications  of  these  treaties; 
and  the  rights  of  each  party  growing  out  of 
them,  naturally  involved  such  inquiries  as  were 
generally  made  by  the  Committee  of  Foreign 
Affairs.     That  committee  have  less  business 
before  them,  and  are  entirely  competent  to  pre- 
sent an  enlightened  and  satisfactory  view  of 
the  subject.     He  should  not,  however,  move  a 
reference  to  either  of  the  Standing  Commit- 
tees, for  two  reasons :  First,  because  it  did  not 
legitimately,  by  the  rules  of  the  House,  belong 
to  either,  and,  secondly,  because  they  were  so 
much  occupied  by  subjects  previously  referred 
to  them,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain 
a  repoi't  as  early  as  it  was  desirable.     He  pre- 
ferred that  it  should  go  to  a  Select  Committee, 
and  he  thought  that  the  magnitude  of  the  ob- 
ject justified  such   a  disposition  of  It.      The 
claim  of  Georgia,  now  set  up  in  the  communi- 
cations of  the  Executive  of  that  State,  and 
transmitted  by  the  President,  embraces  a  tract 
of  country  south  of  Ellicot's  line  including  fif- 
teen hundred  thousand  acres,  claimed  by  the 
United  States,  as  a  part  of  the  territory  ac- 
quired by  the  treaty  of  1819  with  Spain ;  about 
eight  hundred  square  miles  of  which  has  been 
surveyed  and  sold  by  the  United  States,  and 
the  money  deposited  in  the  public  Treasury. 
The  amount  of  property,  the  subject  of  juris- 
diction, the  uncertainty  of  titles,  and  the  sus- 
pension of  the  sales,  all  unite  to  render  it  de- 
sirable that  the  question  should  be  speedily  set- 
tled.    The  bill  which  passed  at  the  last  session 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Lands. 
Mr.  W.  expressed  his  satisfaction  that,  in  mov- 
ing for  a  Select  Committee,  he  was  not  ani- 
mated by  any  desire  to  obtain  any  garbled  or 
one-sided  view  of  it.     It  was  known  he  could 
not,  and,  if  he  could,  would  not,  sit  upon  it. 
If  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the  House  to  send  it 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  he  did  not  doubt 
but  that  the  rights  of  Florida  and  the  United 
States  would  be  ably,  faithfully,  and  impartially 
investigated,  and  to  whatever  committee  re- 
ferred, he  should  be  satisfied. 

Mr.  'Wilde  said  he  should  always  trouble 
the  House  with  great  reluctance,  and  his  reluc- 
tance was  increased,  in  consequence  of  being 
obliged  to  differ  from  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida, in  relation  to  the  propriety  of  the  pro- 
posed reference.  Such  subjects,  he  believed, 
had  usually  been  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  A  question  of  similar  character 
took  that  course  during  the  last  session.  He 
waa  sure  the  gentleman  from  Florida  desired 
only  what  he  himself  and  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Georgia  also  desired,  that  this  question 
should  be  fully,  patiently,  and  impartially  ex- 
.amined,  and  justly  decided.     Their  feelings 


were  all  in  favor  of  the  prosperity  of  Florida ; 
their  interests  led  them  to  wish  her  early  admis- 
sion into  the  Union  at  the  earliest  period.  In 
any  event,  the  titles  acquired  by  individuals 
from  either  Government,  within  the  disputed 
territory,  would,  he  presumed,  be  respected, 
and  jurisdiction  alone,  though  a  relinquishment 
of  it  was  forbidden  by  State  pride,  of  which  he 
had  as  much  as  any  one  else,  would  not  be  in- 
sisted on,  if  not  shown  to  be  the  right  of  Geor-. 
gia.  She  took  more  pride,  he  trusted,  in  her 
justice,  than  in  her  jurisdiction. 

With  regard  to  the  proposed  reference  to  the 
Committee  of  Foreign  Relations,  he  would  ob- 
serve, that,  in  all  questions  of  this  description, 
it  is  not  only  important  that  justice  should  be 
done,  but  that  those  who  are  interested  should 
believe  it  has  been  done.  In  that  view  of  the 
subject,  he  felt  bound  to  oppose  a  reference  to 
that  committee.  A  report  from  that  quarter, 
upon  another  matter,  did  not  satisfy  the  peo- 
ple of  Georgia,  nor  increase  their  disposition 
to  submit  any  question  connected  with  their 
interest  to  that  committee. 

He  did  not  propose  now  to  inquire  how  far 
their  distrust  was  well  or  ill  founded — ^it  was 
enough  for  his  purpose  that  it  existed.  As  to 
a  reference  to  a  Select  Committee,  he  consid- 
ered objectionable  such  a  motion,  when  the 
conflict  was  between  the  State  and  the  Union,  it 
was  suspicious.  It  was  like  a  motion  for  a  spe- 
cial jury,  in  a  case  where  the  crown  was  con- 
cerned. He  had  the  most  entire  confidence 
that  no  advantage  in  the  selection  of  a  com- 
mittee was  sought  by  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida. He  was  sure  none  would,  in  any  event, 
be  obtained,  as  none  was  desired,  on  either 
side.  The  subject  came,  he  considered,  within 
the  proper  duties  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
Their  zeal,  ability,  industry,  and  impartiality, 
commanded  entire  confidence,  and  neither  re- 
quired nor  admitted  of  eulogium  from  him. 
Why,  then,  should  this  inquiry  be  withdrawn 
from  them  ? 

Mr.  White  was  not  unwilling  the  matter 
should  go  to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  but 
three  days  since  that  committee  had,  at  their 
own  request,  been  discharged  from  the  consid- 
eration of  a  question  involving  the  boundary 
between  Michigan  and  Illinois.  Mr.  W.  had 
considered  the  question  as  virtually  settled  last 
year,  when  it  had  gone  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Public  Lands. 

Mr.  P.  P.  Bahbottr  (Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary)  made  some  statements 
in  reference  to  the  business  before  that  com- 
mittee being  already  sufliciently  onerous. 

Mr.  Gilmer  advocated  at  some  length  the 
reference  of  the  Message  to  that  committee. 
There  was  no  necessity  for  any  hurry  in  the 
case,  and  it  might  turn  out  that  the  ultimate 
question  would  go  at  all  events  to  that  commit- 
tee. _  He  deprecated  any  but  the  usual  course 
in  this  affair — denied  that  the  subject  had  any 
relation  toour  correspondence  with  foreign  na- 
tions, and  insisted  on  the  propriety  of  avoiding 
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every  thing  that  might  excite  suspicion  of  any 
partiality  in  the  course  which  should  he  taken 
on  this  memorial.  It  was  very  well  known,  he 
said,  that  much  excitement  had  grown  out  of 
the  relations  between  the  United  States  and  the 
State  of  Georgia  for  several  years  past.  This 
very  circumstance  made  it  the  more  important 
that  any  business  in  which  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia was  interested,  should  take  the  usual  course 
in  this  House.  He  was  opposed  to  any  refer- 
ence but  to  a  Standing  Committee,  and  to  any 
partial  operation  which  might  be  produced 
upon  the  decision  of  the  suQect  by  its  refer- 
ence to  a  Select  Committee. 

Mr.  Hatnes  remarked  that,  although  the 
question  embraced  by  this  controversy  did 
arise,  as  stated,  out  of  the  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain,  yet,  the  United  States 
now  occupy,  as  to  Georgia,  the  position,  in 
refei-ence  to  this  question,  which  Spain  former- 
ly did :  and  there  was,  therefore,  no  sort  of 
propriety  in  giving  the  subject,  as  now  pre- 
sented, a  direction  to  the  Committee  of  For- 
eign Relations. 

The  question  was  taken  on  referring  the 
Message  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
and  decided  in  the  affirmative. 


Thuesdat,  January  24. 
Setrenchmeni. 

The  House  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
resolutions  moved  by  Mr.  Chilton  on  the  21st 
January. 

Mr.  Randolph  said,  when  the  gentleman 
from  S.  Carolina  withdrew  his  motion  yester- 
day, to  lay  this  resolution  on  the  table,  I  rose 
for  the  purpose  of  renewing  it.  But,  under- 
standing that  he  had  not  withdrawn  it,  I  did  not 
because  I  could  not  renew  it.  The  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina,  with  that  courtesy  and 
comity  which  we  all  ought  to  show  to  one 
another,  did,  subsequently,  withdraw  his  mo- 
tion, in  order  to  give  an  opportunity  to  the 
gentleman  who  moved  it,  and  who  has  now  just 
taken  his  seat,  to  make  explanations.  That 
opportunity  having  been  ample,  I  should  be 
content  to  let  the  matter  pass,  but  that  I  feel 
myself  pledged  (to  use  an  expression  which, 
though  parliamentary,  is  not  strictly  gram- 
matical) to  the  cause  of  retrenchment.  I  shall 
say  a  few,  a  very  few  words,  in  order  to  explain 
the  course  I  am  about  to  take,  and  which,  other- 
wise, might  appear  to  militate  against  that 
cause.  Sir,  I  do  believe,  that  retrenchment  is 
required,  both  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
country,  and  by  the  voice  of  the  public.  I 
concur  heartily  with  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, on  my  left,  (Mr.  Buohan'an,)  in  all  he 
advanced,  (in  as  far  as  that  went.)  I  am  clearly 
of  opinion  that  this  is  a  case  in  which  reforma- 
tion, like  charity,  (I  mean  modern  charity,) 
begins  at  home — at  least  it  ought  to  begin  at 
home.  I  have  long  been  of  opinion,  that  no 
economical  Government  could  ever  inhabit  such 
a  House  as  this ;  I  do  believe  we  never  shall 


have  an  economical  Government  in  such  an 
establishment  as  the  present.  This,  however, 
may  be  a  peculiar  opinion  of  mine.  Yes,  sir, 
reformation  must  begin  at  home.  I  do  not 
mean  in  our  own  cases  as  members — I  am  not 
going  to  start  the  per  diem  question — God 
forbid !  We  had  enough  of  that  when  we  sat 
in  the  brick  building,  over  the  way,  (where  I 
should  be  very  glad  we  sat  now.)  I  believe, 
,  ,sir,  that  whatever  abuses  may  exist  elsewhere, 
we  can  go  with  them,  pari  passu,  at  home,  and 
show  an  equal  case  of  abuse.  But,  sir,  this  is 
not  "  the  accepted  time  " — and  in  saying  this,  I 
do  not  speak  in  the  words  of  some  of  the 
orators  over  the  water,  who  never  will  find  an 
"  accepted  time  "  for  parliamentary  or  econo- 
mical reform.  Every  effort  that  is  made  now, 
will  only  recoil  on  those  who  make  it — will 
injure  the  cause,  not  further  it.  One  of  the 
greatest  men  and  best  patriots  that  ever 
lived,  I  mean  John  De  Witt,  when  asked  how 
he  managed  to  get  through  so  much  business, 
replied,  that  he  managed  it  "  by  doing  one  thing 
at  a  time."  Now,  sir,  I  believe  that  we  have 
"  one  thing  needful"  to  do,  and  I  am  for  doing 
it.  I  will  not  indicate  further  than  I  have  done, 
what  that  "  one  thing  "  is.  I  say,  let  us  bring 
to  bear  upon  that  object  the  whole  of  our 
strength,  all  our  rays,  light  and  heat,  into  one 
focus.  Sir,  we  know  that  even  Mr.  Jefferson,  in 
his  highest  and  most  palmy  state,  could  not 
succeed  in  certain  reforms  he  wished  to  intro- 
duce. And  why,  sir  ?  Because  there  was  a 
countervailing  under-current,  too  strong  even 
for  him  to  stem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  not  to  add  another  to  the 
number  of  resolutions  which  are  to  be  taken  up 
regularly  every  morning  — debated  for  an  hour 
throughout  the  session,  and,  at  the  end  of  it, 
left  unfinished,  with  the  unfinished  speech  of 
some  gentleman  by  the  side  of  them  ;  and  this 
resolution  wiU  infallibly  take  that  course,  unless 
you  revise  your  rules  and  orders,  or  unless  the 
House  will  join  me  in  a  motion  I  am  going  to 
make.  Sir,  I  will  not  enter  upon  one  of  the 
subjects  referred  to  in  the  resolution,  farther 
than  to  say  one  word  in  respect  to  the  school 
at  West  Point.  Sir,  that  school  is  a  contriv- 
ance to  educate  the  sons  of  the  rich  at  the 
expense  of -the  poor.  But  I  will  not,  by  farther 
entering  into  the  subject,  bring  all  that  force 
to  operate  against  me,  which  I  know  to  be 
enlisted  in  defence  of  that  Institution.  I  am 
for  doing  one  thing  at  a  tune — but  it  is  never- 
theless true,  that  every  poor  man  in  this  country 
who  buys  a  pound  of  sugar,  a  peck  of  salt,  or 
as  much  iron  as  wUl  point  his  ploughshare,  can 
proudly  say  to  any  one  of  the  cadets  from  West 
Point,  "you  were  educated  at  my  expense." 
Yes,  sir,  he  can  say  this,  and  how  would  the 
young  man  feel  under  such  circumstances? 
Certainly  as  I  would  not  feel  for  any  considera- 
tion that  can  be  named. 

I  had  rather  that  a  son  of  mine  should  be 
obliged  to  make  his  mark,  for  want  of  knowing 
how  to  write,  than  that,  while  his  father  was 
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capable  of  bearing  all  the  neoesi?ary  charges,  he 
should  be  educated  at  the  public  expense.  Sir, 
I  make  no  reflections :  for  the  only  man  I  ever 
knew,  who  was  educated  under  such  circumstan- 
ces, is  as  estimable,  as  worthy,  and  as  true  a  man 
as  any  that  lives.  I  never  knew  but  one.  Sir,  it 
is  just  as  easy,  that  two  bodies  should  occupy 
the  same  space,  as  that  all  these  irons  should  be 
in  the  fire  at  the  same  time,  and  none  of  them 
should  burn.  As  long  as  we  have  this  dead 
weight  against  ns,  reformation  is  impossible. 
I  defy  the  committees  to  accomplish  any  thing — 
you  may  turn  them  all  into  the  Departments 
and  they  will  do  nothing ;  and  when  I  say  this, 
do  I  mean  to  cast  any  personal  reflections? 
Certainly  not — not  at  all,  sir — I  have  already 
said  that  Mr.  Jefferson,  even  in  his  highest  and 
most  palmy  state,  was  baffled  in  the  attempt. 
Sir,  there  are  certain  interests  here  which  were 
too  strong  for  him — they  are  stronger  than  the 
President,  and  stronger  than  the  people. 

Mr.  CuLPBPEE  said  he  should  vote  against  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
because  it  does  not  go  to  the  full  extent,  if  any 
reform  be  necessary ;  but  he  should  vote  for 
the  resolution  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky, with  the  hope  that  he  would  not  stop  at, 
or  be  content  with  the  reference  of  the  com- 
mittee, but  pursue  it  to  some  practical  result. 
And  I  will  pledge  myself  (said  Mr.  0.)  to  go  with 
the  gentleman  the  full  length.  As  to  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
that  we  should  begin  with  a  reduction  of  our 
own  compensation,  I  do  not  agree  with  him. 
He  says  that  the  per  diem  allowance  to  mem- 
bers is  too  low  to  compensate  for  our  loss  of 
time,  though  more  than  sufficient  for  our  sup- 
port while  here.  Sir,  (said  Mr.  0.,)  I  have  not 
patriotism  enough  to  devote  my  time  to  the 
public  for  a  bare  support.  My  family  are  to  be 
provided  for,  and  I  shall  vote  for  the  compensa- 
tion I  deem  just,  and  use  my  wages  to  support 
myself,  to  pay  ray  debts,  to  support  my  family, 
&o.,  just  as  I  would  the  avails  of  my  labor  on 
my  farm,  or  anywhere  else :  and  I  deem  eight 
dollars  about  a  proper  compensation,  and  I  shall 
never  vote  for  less,  for  fear  that  that  compensa- 
tion may  end  the  3d  March,  &c.  But  the 
gentleman  expresses  a  hope  that  we  have  passed 
the  middle  of  the  session.  Passed,  the  middle 
of  the  session  ?  And  what  have  we  done  ? 
We  have  passed  one  bill  to  appropriate  money  to 
pay  our  own  salaries ;  and  if  we  are  to  progress 
in  the  same  way,  judging  of  our  progress  in  future 
from  the  past,  we  shall  pass  one  more  bill ;  and 
what  bill  is  that  to  be  ?  Not  the  tariff,  I  pre- 
sume :  for  though  many  gentlemen  are  anxious 
for  the  passage  of  that  bill,  yet  the  resolution 
authorizing  the  committee  to  send  for  persons, 
&c.,  has,  I  expect,  put  the  passage  of  that  bill  out 
of  dispute,  if  we  are  to  rise  the  3d  of  March. 
Yes,  sir,  the  bill  on  that  subject,  if  not  defunct, 
is  rocked  to  sleep  for  the  present,  if  we  are  to 
have  a  short  session.  Before  I  sit  down,  I  will 
suggest  to  the  gentleman,  if  he  desires  reform, 
to  amend  his  resolution,  and  refer  the  subject  of 


it  to  a  Select  Committee,  and  not  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  Ways  and  Means,  when  the  committee  has 
informed  ns,  and  no  doubt  honestly,  that  they 
cannot  have  time  to  make  the  inquiry.  Send  it, 
sir,  to  a  Select  Committee — let  the  subject 
be  fully  investigated,  and  I  will  go  all  lengths 
with  the  gentleman  in  his  progress  towards 
reform  and  retrenchment,  if  any  shall  be 
proved  to  be  necessary. 

Mr.  Kandolph  said,  as  this  thing  is  to  be 
gone  into,  so  far  from  having  reached  the  mid- 
dle of  the  ses.sion,  I  fear  we  have  only  began 
it.  I  had  hoped  that,  instead  of  being  half 
way,  we  were  two-thirds  through  it.  I  do  not 
know  what  more  the  public  good  imperiously 
requires,  that  is  now  attainable,  than  that  we 
should  pass  the  other  appropriation  bills,  and 
then  adjourn.  I  shall  vote  against  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  (Mr.  Tatlok,)  but  I  shall  not,  therefore, 
vote  in  favor  of  the  resolutions  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky,  (Mr.  Chii-ton.)  I  cannot 
agree  in  sending  the  resolution  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means  ;  and  one  reason  is, 
that  the  chairman  of  that  committee  has  very 
truly  told  us,  that  he  wonld  be  sent  without 
chart  or  compass,  upon  a  voyage  of  disovery, 
to  find  out  a  terra  incognita ;  but,  if  adopted, 
I  will  join  in  sending  it  to  a  Select  Committee, 
knowing  from  what  has  passed,  how  that  com- 
mittee wOl  be  appointed — I  should  not  say 
knowing,  but  rather,  being  able  to  anticipate, 
from  the  usage  of  the  House  in  all  such  cases. 
If  this  subject  is  to  be  brought  up,  I  hope  it 
will  be  thoroughly  probed ;  and  the  only  way 
thoroughly  to  probe  it,  will  be,  to  have  the 
discussion,  first,  here,  on  the  general  principle 
of  reform.  Let  gentlemen  here — in  this  House 
— determine  whether  they  will  retrench,  and 
then  point  out  what  offices  can  be  spared,  arid 
what  salaries  can  be  reduced.  Sir,  any  move- 
ment at  this  time,  affecting  great  interests  and 
classes  of  men,  was  what  I  deprecated  when 
my  very  worthy  and  most  respectable  colleague 
(Mr.  P.  P.  Bakbouk)  brought  in  his  resolution 
on  the  subject  of  the  Government  Stock  in  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States;  and  which, 
although  the  House  refused  to  put  upon  the 
table,  finally  obtained  but  nine  votes  in  its 
favor.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  here  in  my 
place,_that  the  expenses  of  this  Government  are 
too  high,  that  they  ought  to  be  reduced,  and 
that,  as  soon  as  such  a  thing  is  practicable,  I  am 
ready  to  join  heart  and  hand  in  its  accomplish- 
ment. Sir,  I  will  specify  one  or  two  particulars. 
The  present  salary  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  hope  no  gentleman  will 
understand  me  as  wishing  to  have  it  increased, 
has  remained  where  it  now  is  ever  since  it  was 
appointed,  hard  upon  forty  years  ago.  What 
other  salary  under  this  Government  is  in  the 
same  situation?  Is  there  one  other?  When 
by  the  improvidence,  imprudent  conduct,  of  the 
men  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury,  and 
of  the  Councils  of  this  House,  under  their 
auspices,  the  whole  country  was  deluged  witii 
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paper  money — when  the  people  of  the  United 
States  were  brought  to  this  pass  that  their 
trustees  exchanged  their  notes,  bottomed  upon 
every  foot  of  land  and  upon  every  shilling's 
worth  of  productive  labor  of  the  country, 
against  the  notes  of , certain  corporations ;  yes, 
exchanged  their  own  notes,  bearing  interest,  for 
the  notes  of  those  corporations,  bearing  no 
interest — when  they  agreed  to  allow  a  boniis  on 
the  nominal  amount  of  these  bank  notes,  equal 
to  nearly  twenty,  certainly  exceeding  ten  per 
cent. — when  tobacco  was  worth  forty  dollars 
per  hundred,  for  choice  crops — when  cotton 
was  worth  thirty  dollars;  and  for  a  single 
slave,  a  common  field  hand,  were  paid,  to 
my  certain  knowledge,  twelve  hundred  dollars 
— ^when  land  was  at  a  price  which  beggars 
all  belief,  (if  that  price  had  not  been  paid  in 
worthless  trash,  for  the  land  was,  in  fact, 
cheaper  than  it  is  now) — then,  sir,  the  salaries 
of  all  the  ofiicers  of  this  Government  were 
raised.  I  will  point  to  one,  {absit  invidia,)  that 
of  the  Attorney-General.  It  commenced,  I 
believe,  with  $1,200,  because  it  was  considered 
that  the  very  office  itself  was  a  great  remuner- 
ation. Since  then  it  has  been  raised,  I  know 
not  how  often.  So  all  the  salaries  have  been 
increased.  Sir,  have  any  been  diminished  ? 
I  believe  not  one — not  one  to  my  knowledge. 
It  is  easy  to  talk  about  "  a  certain  style  of 
living,"  and  about  the  dignity  which  becomes 
the  officers  of  this  Government.  Sir,  we  may 
swell  like  the  poor  frog  in  the  fable,  till  we 
burst,  but  we  cannot  equal  the  style  or  splendor 
^f  those  on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  And 
we  never  shall  be  able  to  equal  them,  until  our 
people  shall  be  reduced  to  the  same  state  of 
misery  with  their  people.  Dignity  consists  in 
adapting  the  style  of  our  living  to  the  means 
we  have  to  live  on.  It  never  did  consist  in 
expense  and  pageantry,  especially  in  a  Govern- 
ment having  even  the  semblance  of  Republic- 
anism. Dignity,  like  happiness,  resides  in  the 
mind — it  is  in  the  man,  and  you  cannot  give  it 
by  any  station.  Sir,  there  was  as  much  true 
dignity  in  Fabricius — ^there  is  now  as  much  true 
dignity  in  Fabricius,  as  there  ever  was  in 
Louis  XIV. — the  grande  monarque^  who  was 
never  seen,  even  by  his  valet  de  chanibre,  with- 
out the  paraphernalia  of  his  enormous  wig — 
amptis  Curium  capillis  ;  yes,  sir,  there  was  as 
much  dignity  in  the  American  Curius  Dentatus, 
I  mean  Roger  Sherman,  as  in  any  of  the  Am- 
bassadors which  his  most  Christian  Majesty 
thought  fit  to  send  to  us,  then  his  very  great, 
dear  allies. 

Sir,  whenever  money  is'  plenty,  and  every 
thing  is  at  the  highest  price,  that  price  fcrms 
a  very  good  reason  why  salaries  must  be  raised. 
And  when  all  things  have  fallen,  and  the  price 
is  depreciated,  for  aught  I  know,  90  per  cent., 
why  then,  sir,  the  times  are  so  hard  that  salaries 
cannot  be  reduced,  but,  on  the  contrary,  should 
be  raised.  So,  in  reference  to  the  emolument 
of  Government,  that  happens  which  happens 
in  certain  other  institutions  where  the  Directors, 


the  Cashiers,  and  the  Presidents,  take  good 
care  of  themselves,  but  are  quite  regardless  of 
the  Stockholders.  Sir,  in  this  Government,  the 
people  are  the  Stockholders,  and  all  I  look  at,  in 
any  public  man,  is,  whether  he  is  for  the  Stock- 
holders, or  for  the  Directors.  This  is  my  test, 
my  touchstone.  Yes,  sir,  when  all  things  are 
dear,  salaries  must  be  raised  because  they  are 
dear ;  when  all  things  are  cheap,  stUl  salaries 
must  be  raised,  because  the  cheapness  of  every 
•thing  shows  the  scarcity  of  money,  and  that 
the  times  are  hard.  So,  sir,  to  use  one  of  my 
homely  phrases,  and  that  language  is  understood 
by  the  people,  and  is  the  only  language  I  wiU 
ever  use  when  speaking  to  them — the  game 
amounts  to  this  :  Cross,  the  people  lose  ;  and 
Pile,  their  rulers  win.  Sir,  I  wish  to  know,  if 
the  offices  of  this  Government  were  filled  with 
less  able  men;  when  Jefferson  was  in  the 
Department  of  State,  Hamilton  at  the  head  of 
the  Treasury,  Knox,  aye,  sir,  Knox,  in  the 
Department  of  War,  and  Bradford  was  Attor- 
ney-General, than  they  are  now?  "Were  our 
officers,  with  about  one-half  the  present  salary, 
less  dignified  then,  than  they  are  now,  with 
double  the  amount  ?  I  wish  to  know  if  that 
(I  was  going  to  say)  unrivalled  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States,  has  any  more  dignity  now, 
when'his  salary  is  $5,000,  than  he  had  when  it 
was  $4,000?  Or  whether  his  associates  are 
more  dignified  now  they  get  $4,000,  than  they 
were  when  the  salary  was  but  $3,500  ?  They  are 
the  same  men,  they  perform  the  same  services, 
and  with  the  same  ability  and  integrity.  Sir,  I 
did  not  intend  to  trespass  on  the  House  so  long 
as  I  have  done,  but  out  of  the  fulness  of  my  heart 
I  have  spoken.  Sir,  I  believe  that  the  country  I 
live  in  is  quite  as  well  off  as  any  of  those  adjacent 
to  it,  and  this  may,  perhaps,  be  owing  to  the  fact 
of  its  being  too  far  removed  from  any  Bank, 
from  this  Pandora's  box,  for  us  to  receive  our 
full  portion  of  its  blessings,  which,  like  those 
of  the  evil  spirits,  are  curses.  But,  sir,  there  is 
hardly  a  man  in  the  sphere  of  my  knowledge, 
who  makes  one  per  cent,  upon  the  value  of  his 
plantation  and  stock.  For  one  such,  I  can  show 
you  twenty  persons  whose  account  of  profit 
and  loss,  if  they  keep  any,  will  exhibit  a 
balance  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  Ledger.  Sir, 
the  country  is  in  an  unexampled  state.  I  can 
remember  nothing  like  it,  though  I  remember 
well  when  Lord  Cornwallis  passed  triumphantly 
through  the  South,  carrying  all  before  him, 
before  the  battle  of  Guildford.  I  remember 
well  the  peace  of  '83,  and  even  then,  when  we 
had  nothing  like  this  state  of  things,  although 
the  paper  money  of  that  day  did  its  office,  we 
had  a  forty  shilling  year  for  tobacco,  and  fifteen 
and  twenty  shillings  years  for  many  years 
thereafter ;  and  yet  even  then  the  times  were 
not  like  these.  Sir,  there  is  not  a  planter 
within  the  sphere  of  my  knowledge,  or  not  a 
farmer  if  you  please,  with  no  other  resource  but 
his  farm,  who  has  one  shilling  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  even  though  he  may  not  have  spent,  in 
the  course  of  it,  one  shilling  on  himself.     The 
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expenses  swallow  up  all  the  profits,  and,  in 
most  cases,  far  exceed  them.  And  why  is 
this?  Sir,  we  have  been  legislated  into  this 
thing — would  to  God,  we  could  be  legislated 
out  of  it  again— ;/'acj7i«  descensus  Averni.  Aye, 
sir,  but  the  return  revocare  gradum  superaaque 
evadere  ad  auras  hie  labor,  hoc  opus  est.  Sir, 
we  have  been  impoverished  till  we  have  scarce 
enough  of  spirit  left  to  act  like  men.  Yet  we 
hear  that  the  expenses  of  this  Government  are 
only  such  as  comport  with  the  dignity — yes,  sir, 
the  dignity  of  a  poor  man  with  a  sheriff  at  his 
back — such  as  comport  with  the  dignity  of  this 
great  Metropolis.  The  dignity,  sir,  of  vainly 
endeavoring  to  rival  the  Representatives  of 
Autocrats  and  Kings,  instead  of  exercising 
Industry  and  Economy.  But  when  I  say 
economy,  I  do  not  mean  merely  the  economy 
of  lopping  off.  I  know  very  well,  sir,  that 
economy  is  one  thing,  and  parsimony  is  quite 
another.  But  I  would  couple  industry  with 
frugality,  and  associate  it  with  all  the  domestic 
virtues.  But  no,  sir,  our  sons  must  he  educated 
at  the  public  expense,  and  when  the  people  are 
in  distress  we  must  look  from  their  own  or  our 
improvidence  for  some  canal,  or  some  road,  or 
some  wooUen  manufactory,  to  any  thing  for 
relief — but  industry  and  self-denial — ^and  to 
ascribe  the  disease  to  any  thing  but  the  true 
cause,  unwise  legislation  and  prodigality.  And 
when  I  say  this,  sir,  I  don't  mean  to  exempt  the 
States  from  the  charge.  No,  sir,  not  at  all.  I 
do 'not  mean  to  exempt  Virginia,  and  I  will 
ne>ver  vote  for  a  man  to  represent  me  in  her 
Legislature,  who  will  not  there  vote  for  short 
sessions  and  low  taxes.  And  if  it  becomes 
necessary,  as  it  never  yet  has  been,  I  will  turn 
out,  sir,  and  electioneer  against  him  vipon  these 
very  grounds. 

That  is  a  good  Government  which  takps  from 
the  people  nothing  that  it  can  spare.  I  mean 
nothing  that  the  Government  can  do  without. 
I  would  always  give  the  requisite  supplies. 
Yes,  sir,  I  would  not  stop  the  supplies  unless 
the  Government  refused  to  redress  grievances ; 
but,  if  it  did,  I  would  follow  the  example  of 
those  very  ancestors  who  are  now  quoted  on 
the  other  side.  Yes,  sir,  I  would  then  stop  the 
supplies.  I  would  not  hesitate  to  vote  against 
any  item  in  an  appropriation  bill ;  yes,  sir,  and 
against  the  appropriation  bill  itself,  if  I  could  get 
at  my  object  in  no  other  way.  Sir,  we  are  the 
keepers  of  the  people's  money,  and  what  other 
function  can  be  so  important  ?  If  you  let  me 
have  the  keeping  of  your  money,  I  shall  be 
very  glad  to  be  discharged  .from  the  custody  of 
your  person  and  the  protection  of  your  wife 
and  children.  Such  a  state  of  things  would 
benefit  me  much  more  than  if  you  were  an 
Ethiopian.  Sir,  look  at  the  condition  of  other 
people.  Look  at  the  state  of  the  Irish,  that 
brave,  honest,  gallant,  warm-hearted  people, 
(too  warm-hearted,  I  grant  you,  sometimes, 
when  their  hearts  sail  too  fast  for  their  heads.) 
They  are  the  most  oppressed  of  the  human 
race.    I  make  no  exception,  sir ;  no,  none  at  all. 


But  do  I  take  part  with  their  oppressors  ?    Far 

from  it.    Look  at  the  people  of  England.    I  ask 

the  House  to  turn  their  eyes  to  the  sea-girt  isle. 

And,  sir,  I  hesitate  not  to  acknowledge  that  I 

feel  towards  that  country  as  a  Greek  of  Syracuse 

would  feel  towards  Peloponnesus.    The  French, 

indeed,  are  not  so  badly  off,  yet  many  of  them 

are  extremely  wretched,  if  that  can  be  called 

an  extreme  which,  like  Milton's  fire,  has  an 

extreme    still    more    fierce  beyond  it.      You 

see    there    the   same     empiricism,    the    same 

Charlatanerie  that  we  see  here.     There  is,  at 

this  moment,  within  three  miles  of  St.  Stephen's 

Chapel,  more  misery  and  more  vice  than  exists 

on  the  whole  of   North  America,  the   West 

Indies  included.     And  what  is  the  cure,  sir? 

The  philanthropists,  instead  of  ferreting  out  that 

which  is  immediately   under  their  noses,  or 

rather  which  they  are  glad  to  stop  their  noses 

to  avoid,  occupy  themselves  in  taking  care  of 

the  slaves  of  Mr.  Watson  Taylor,  Mr.  Beckford, 

Mr.  Hibbert,  and  other  "West  India  gentlemen, 

whose    condition,    in    comparison    with    the 

canaille  of  St.  Giles's,  St.  Paul's,  Westminster, 

and  other  quarters  of  London,  is  a  condition  of 

independence,    virtue,    and    happiness.      The 

misery  before  their  eyes  they  cannot  see — their 

philanthropy  acts  only  at  a  distance.     (I  will 

not  say  only,  for  there  are  some  very  good  men, 

no  doubt,  who  do  relieve  the  sufferings  at  home.) 

Their  philanthropy  acts  only  through  their  ears, 

and  not  through  their  eyes — they  reverse  the 

Horatian  maxim,  that  what  a  man  sees  affects 

him  more  than  what  he  hears.     Sir,  there  are 

lazzaroni — I  used  the  word  because  they  are 

so — ^there  are  laszaroni  all  over  Europe,  and  I  am 

far  from  sure  that  we  shall  not  have  some  of 

them  here — they  were  lazzaroni  only  who  took 

up  arms  in  defence  of  Naples — sturdy  beggars, 

if  you  please — sturdy  dogs — but  as  far  above 

the  condition  of  the  oppressed ,  peasantry  of 

Ireland  in  food  and  raiment  as  a  slave  here  is 

above  the  condition  of  a  slave  in  the  West 

Indies.    . 

Sir,  I  am  very  sensible  that  I  have  wandered 
somewhat  from  the  point  in  debate — seduced, 
probably,  by  that  very  kind  attention  which 
the  House  has  accorded  to  me.  If  there  is  any 
gentleman  who  thinks  I  have  said  too  much — 
that  I  have  said  what  I  ought  not  to  say,  or,  not 
as  I  ought  to  have  said  it — let  such  gentleman 
remember  that  it  has  not  been  owing  to  me  that 
this  subject  is  here.  For  myself,  I  should  be 
satisfied  if  we  could  pass  the  other  appropria- 
tion bill,  and  then  go  home.  I  hope  we  shall 
pass  upon  such  salaries  as  are  to  be  abolished  or 
retrenched  here,  in  this  House,  and  not  suffer 
the  subject  to  go  to  a  committee  at  all,  until 
we  shall  have  settled  the  principle.  I  am  in  favor 
neither  of  the  amendment,  nor  of  the  resolu- 
tion. I  shall  vote  against  both.  If  we  are 
of  opinion  that  any  oflicer  of  the  Government 
receives  too  much  salary,  why  must  we  send 
one  of  our  committees  on  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery, or  rather  of  undiscovery — for  they  can 
and  will  discover  nothing. 
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Sir,  I  shall  add  no  more  at  present.  I 
have  many  and  heavy  things  to  say — ^high  mat- 
ter, sir — when  the  proper  time  shall  come ;  hut 
I  reserve  it  nntil  then. 

Mr.  Taylor,  of  New  York,  said :  If  I  under- 
stand the  ohject  of  the  mover  of  the  resolution, 
it  is  to  aholish  useless  oflaces,  to  reduce  extrav- 
agant salaries,  and  to  apply  the  savings  to  the 
payment  of  the  debt.  That  object  is  distinctly 
kept  in  view  by  my  amendment,  without  en- 
countering the  objectionable  features  of  the| 
original  resolution.  Whatever  shall  be  saved 
by  retrenchment  under  the  existing  laws,  must 
be  applied  to  pay  our  debts.  At  the  close  of  the 
last  war,  the  party  which  had  declared  it,  and 
had  carried  the  country  succesfully  through  its 
perils,  considered  its  work  hut  half  done,  until 
provision  was  made  to  relieve  the  country  from 
the  burden  it  had  left  on  our  shoulders.  Our  debt 
at  that  time  exceeded  120  millions  of  dollars. 
For  the  punctual  payment  of  the  interest,  and 
the  gradual  reimbursement  of  the  principal,  a 
sinking  fund  was  established,  which,  in  its  reg- 
ular operation,  has  paid  the  interest,  and  al- 
ready reduced  the  principal  of  that  debt  to 
55  millions  of  dollars.  Not  only  have  the 
pledged  ten  millions  been  thus  applied,  but  also 
all  the  surpluses  which  remained  in  the  Treas- 
my,  over  and  above  the  sum  limited  by  law. 

There  was,  indeed,  a  period,  said  Mr.  T., 
during  the  last  Administration,  when  the  con- 
dition of  the  Treasury  was  such,  that  it  could 
not  regularly  pay  to  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Sinking  Fund  the  annual  ten  millions.  The 
appropriations  remained  a  charge  upon  the 
Treasury,  and  although  loans,  to  the  amount  of 
several  mUlions,  were  authorized,  and  negotiated, 
the  Treasury  still  remained  debtor  to  the  Com- 
missioners. It  was  in  this  condition  of  the 
country,  when,  on  the  one  hand,  we  were  in- 
creasing our  debt  by  loans  from  banks  and  in- 
dividuals, and,  on  the  other,  not  paying  our  debt 
to  the  Sinking  Fund,  that  the  reformers,  the 
much-abused  radicals,  of  whom,  said  Mr.  T.,  I 
was  one,  succeeded  in  reducing  the  army  rank 
and  file,  from  10,000  to  6,000  men,  and  dis- 
banding useless  officers.  This  operation  saved 
about  a  million  a  year,  which  has  already 
amounted  to  seven  or  eight  millions,  without 
the  least  injury  to  the  public  service.  Since 
then,  the  condition  of  the  Treasury  has  been 
more  flourishing.  Within  the  last  three  years, 
it  has  paid  the  balances  it  owed  to  the  Sinking 
Fund.  The  principal  of  the  public  debt  has 
been  extinguished  to  an  amount  exceeding 
twenty-one  millions  of  dollars,  and  nearly 
twelve  millions  paid  for  interest.  The  speedy 
extinguishment  of  the  remaining  debt  can  only 
be  arrested  by  some  unlooked-for  national  ca- 
lamity. It  has  been  steadily  and  most  success- 
fully pursued  by  the  present  and  preceding  Ad- 
ministrations. It  is  the  settled  policy  of  this 
Government,  in  which  all  men  of  all  parties 
unite.  Why,  then,  is  it  now  brought  for- 
ward, as  if  it  were  some  new  discovery  ?  Sure- 
ly, it  cannot  be  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of 


confirming  our  courage,  to  abolish  useless  offices 
or  reduce  extravagant  salaries.  I  have  been 
no  advocate,  said  Mr.  T.,  for  raising  salaries. 
Most  of  the  laws  increasing  them,  both  in  the 
Legislative  and  Executive  branches  of  this  Gov- 
ernment, have  been  passed  in  opposition  to  my 
vote.  When  the  Secretaries  at  the  head  of  Ex- 
ecutive Departments  had  smaller  salaries,  they 
lived  less  expensively.  They  were  not  required 
• — it  was  not  expected  of  them — that  they 
should  keep  open  house,  and  entertain  all 
members  of  Congress  and  strangers,  who  might 
visit  the  seat  of  Government.  Most  of  them 
could  not  do  it  without  ruin  to  their  private 
fortunes.  When  you  raised  their  salaries  to 
six  thousand  dollars,  you  did  them  no  service. 
You  imposed  upon  them  the  necessity  of  living  in 
more  splendor,  but  in  less  comfort.  Put  the  sala- 
ries back  to  the  old  standard,  and  they  will  have 
more  time  for  private  study  and  public  duties ; 
and  I  doubt  not  you  will  have  their  thanks. 

Mr.  Buchanan  said,  that  if  the  House  should 
determine  to  adopt  any  resolution  on  the  sub- 
ject of  reform,  at  the  present  time,  it  ought  to 
contain  a  distinct  proposition,  that  it  was  ex- 
pedient to  discharge  the  national  debt  as  soon 
as  possible.  For  this  reason,  he  coidd  not  vote 
for  the  amendment  ofiered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  (Mr.  Tatloe.)  When  that 
gentleman  moved  an  amendment,  which,  if  it 
should  prevail,  would  strike  out  all  that  part 
of  the  original  resolution  which  related  to  the 
extinguishment  of  the  public  debt,  he  expected 
to  hear  some  reasons  urged  for  such  an  omis- 
sion.    In  this  he  had  been  disappointed. 

Sir,  said  Mr.  B.,  I  know  it  has  become  very 
fashionable  in  the  present  day  to  say,  that  we 
are  discharging  the  public  debt  too  rapidly. 
Many  deplore  that  it  is  melting  away  so  fast : 
and  although  it  has  not  been  openly  avowed 
that  a  public  debt  is  a  public  blessing,  yet  such 
is  the  necessary  tendency  of  the  remarks  which 
we  often  hear.  Upon  this  subject,  I  beg  the 
House  to  recur  to  the  past  history  of  the  coun- 
try. What  was  the  amount  of  our  debt  before 
the  late  war  ?  It  had  been  so  much  reduced 
that  a  very  wise  and  a  very  great  statesman  felt 
himself  at  a  loss  to  know  how  our  surplus  rev- 
enue could  be  expended,  after  the  debt  should 
be  entirely  extinguished.  To  accomplish  this 
purpose  amendments  to  the  constitution  were 
recommended.  But  war  came,  and  in  less  than 
three  years,  the  public  debt  increased  from  forty- 
five  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  dol- 
lars. It  was  a  maxim  of  the  Father  of  his  coun- 
try, that,  In  peace,  it  was  our  duty  to  prepare 
for  war.  How  can  we  better  prepare,  than  by 
paying  our  debts?  According  to  the  system 
which  has  been  pursued  by  this  Government 
from  its  origin,  we  have,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, no  resource  left,  in  time  of  war,  but  a  re- 
sort to  loans.  They  and  they  alone  must  sup-  ' 
port  our  credit  in  the  day  of  trial ;  and  yet  this 
resource  had  nearly  been  exhausted  before  the 
close  of  the  last  war.  What  has  once  been, 
experience  teaches  us  may  be  agaio.    A  war, 
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by  injuring  our  foreign  trade,  would  cut  off 
many  of  the  sources  of  our  revenue,  and  we 
shoiJd  be  compelled  again  immediately  to  resort 
to  loans.  I  wish,  then,  if  possible,  to  be  clear 
of  debt,  when  another  war  shall  commence.  Our 
debt,  reduced  as  it  has  been,  is  still  much  larger 
than  it  was  at  the  declaration  of  the  late  war. 
A  future  war  would,  in  a  very  few  years,  raise 
it  higher  than  it  ever  has  been.  I  am,  there- 
fore, in  favor  of  husbanding  all  our  resources, 
and  applying  the  whole  surplus,  not  absolutely 
necessary  for  other  objects,  to  the  extinguish- 
ment of  the  national  debt.  If,  therefore,  we 
shall  pass  the  resolution,  I  trust  that  thjs  object 
•will  stand  in  the  front  rank. 

I  know  that  the  process  of  extinguishing  the 
debt  has  been  rapidly  advancing  for  several 
years,  and  I  do  not  complain  that  the  present 
Administration  have  not  fairly  applied  the  sink- 
ing fund  to  this  purpose.  Although  I  do  not 
pretend  to  be  their  friend,  yet  I  am  willing  to 
admit,  they  have  gone  on  to  carry  into  effect 
the  law  creating  that  fund,  which  was  so  wisely 
enacted  by  our  predecessors.  This  rapid  ex- 
tinguishment of  the  public  debt  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  much  good  to  the  country.  Among 
other  beneiits,  it  has  essentially  promoted  do- 
mestic manufactures,  by  forcing  capital  into 
that  channel  of  business,  which  would  never 
have  been  thus  employed,  could  it  have  re- 
mained in  the  public  stock.  I  shall  vote  for  no 
amendment  which  shall  not  embrace,  in  dis- 
tinct terms,  the  position  that  the  public  debt 
ought  to  be  extinguished  as  speedily  as  possible. 

If  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Ctjlpepee)  had  reasoned  upon  the  fact  which 
he  stated,  and  had  drawn  the  fair  deduction 
from  it,  he  would,  I  think,  feel  the  force  of  the 
remarks  which  I  intend  to  make.  He  says  that 
but  one  bill  has  passed  into  a  law  during 
the  present  session,  and  that  one  is  a  bUl  pro- 
viding for  the  pay  of  the  members  of  Congress. 
I  would  ask  that  gentleman,  why  is  this  the 
case  ?  Why  has  not  more  business  been  done  ? 
If  he  had  asked  himself  these  questions,  he 
would  probably  have  discovered  the  true  origin 
of  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  speak  with  all  due 
deference  to  the  members  of  this  House,  when 
I  say  it  is  my  desire,  by  reducing  our  wages,  to 
make  it  our  interest,  as  well  as  our  duty,  to  do 
the  business  of  the  country  as  it  arises,  and  go 
home  as  soon  as  possible.  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
in  a  hurry — I  do  not  wish  to  act  without  due 
deliberation ;  and  yet,  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
public  business  might  be  better  transacted  than 
it  is  at  present,  in  little  more  than  half  the  pe- 
riod of  our  long  sessions.  I  do  not  profess  to 
be  '_'  an  aged  gentleman ; ''  but  yet,  upon  this 
subject,  I  can  speak  in  the  language  of  expe- 
rience, and  am  glad  that  there  are  many  gen- 
tlemen around  me  who  can  correct  me  if  I 
should  fall  into  error.  I  would  ask,  what  has 
been  the  course  of  legislation  which  we  have 
heretofore  pursued?  What  have  we  done 
during  the  first  half  of  every  long  session  ?  I 
answer,  comparatively  nothing.   The  fact  stated 


by  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  (Mr. 
OuLPBPBH,)  in  regard  to  the  business  whicli  has 
been  transacted  during  the  present  session,  is 
substantially  true  of  those  that  are  past.  But 
I  do  not  complain  of  the  waste  of  time  alone. 
The  necessary  consequence  of  this  manner  of 
proceeding  is  to  force  the  whole  business  of  the 
session  in  a  solid  mass  upon  the  House  near  its 
close.  Then  we  have  so  much  to  do  that  we 
can  do  nothing  well.  There  is  neither  time  nor 
opportunity  for  investigation ;  and  measures 
are  adopted,  the  nature  and  character  of  which 
cannot  be  understood  by  the  House.  Imme- 
diately before  the  close  of  the  session,  we  are 
employed  in  passing  bills  until  12,  1,  2,  and  3 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  have  been  upon  this 
floor  at  a  late  period  of  the  night,  when  im- 
portant amendments  were  arriving  every  few 
minutes  from  the  Senate,  which  were  adopted, 
when,  I  believe,  there  were  not  more  than 
thirty  or  forty  members  present.  I  do  know 
that  it  was  then  in  the  power  of  any  in- 
dividual, by  merely  calling  for  a  division,  to 
defeat  any  of  these  measures.  This  would  have 
furnished  ofScial  information  to  the-  Speaker 
that  a  quorum  was  not  present,  and  then  no 
business  could  have  proceeded. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  of  Tennessee,  said,  I  shall 
vote  for  the  resolution.  It  was  with  pain  I 
saw  the  apparent  laugh  and  amusement  which 
the  resolution,  and  the  remarks  which  accom- 
panied it,  afforded  to  some  of  the  gentlemen  of 
this  House.  Their  feelings  towards  a  new  mem- 
ber must  be  very  different  from  mine.  I  view 
such  a  member  as  coming  fresh  from  the  peo- 
ple, and,  therefore,  not  long  enough  here  to  be 
contaminated  by  bad  principles,  or  evil  exam- 
ple. He  is  fresh  from  the  oven  of  public  opin- 
ion ;  and,  as  such,  bearing  the  impress  of  the 
people.  The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  speaks, 
I  do  not  doubt,  the  sentiments  of  seven-eighths 
of  the  honest  and  intelligent  people  whom  we 
represent.  What  he  speaks  is  not  his  own  lan- 
guage ;  it  is  the  language  of  the  people.  And 
while  I  listened  to  him,  I  felt  an  emotion  of 
shame  that  I  should,  in  any  degree,  during  the 
little  time  I  have  been  here,  have  weakened 
my  feeling  of  reverence  for  what  I  Believe  to 
be  the  will  of  my  constituents.  The  constitu- 
tion itself,  by  appointing  a  periodical  term  for 
our  service  here,  reminds  us  of  the  principle 
that  the  representaives  in  this  hall  ought,  from 
period  to  period,  to  come  fresh  from  the  peo- 
ple, reflecting  their  sentiments,  and  speaking 
their  language.  And,  sir,  he  who  disregards 
this  principle,  will  most  certainly  fall  a  victim 
to  his  own  folly  ;  and,  in  saying  this,  I  do  not 
speak  the  dreams  of  imagination,  but  the  lan- 
guage of  fact.  It  has  been  said,  in  this  discus- 
sion, that  we  have  the  cheapest  Government 
on  earth.  Have  we,  sir?  I  can  call  the  atten- 
tion of  gentlemen  to  one  which  has  outlived  all 
the  republics  of  the  world— of  Athens,  of  Spar- 
ta, and  all  the  other  republics  of  Greece.  There 
is  not  one  among  them  all  which  is  equal  in  this 
respect  to  the  little  republic  of  San  Marino, 
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which  has  endured  now  for  fourteen  hundred 
years.  So  long,  sir,  as  a  republic  continues 
simple,  its  Government  cheap,  and  its  people 
virtuous,  it  will  perpetuate  their  happiness; 
but  as  soon  as  the  Government  becomes  splen- 
did, and  its  officers  grow  into  rulers,  it  will 
surely  be  of  short  continuance.  Now,  sir,  what 
is  the  present  situation  of  this  cheap  Govern- 
ment ?  Why,  sir,  woidd  it  be  believed  that  the 
number  of  persons  actually  engaged  in  it 
amounts  to  double  the  number  of  our  militai^ 
force  ?  Yet  .such  is  the  fact  at  this  moment. 
The  number  of  officers  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  this  Government,  civil  and  military, 
amount  to  no  less  than  nine  thousand.  Can 
they  all  be  really  useful  ?  No,  sir,  it  is  impos- 
sible. I  have  been  informed,  said  Mr.  M.,  and 
believe,  that,  in  the  Ordnance  Department,  the 
disbursement  of  about  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars  costs  the  Government  nearly  seventy 
thousand.  Sir,  in  this  there  must  be  something 
wrong.  There  must  be  something  rotten  in 
Denmark. 

Sir,  it  has  been  said  that  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  ought  to  have  pointed  out  the  par- 
ticular mischief  which  he  wished  to  remedy. 
But  this  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  individual, 
unless  he  can  devote  the  whole  Of  his  time  to 
the  inquiry.  And  I  therefore  hope  this  resolu- 
tion will  not  be  sent  to  the  Committee  of  "Ways 
and  Means,  but  will  be  confided  to  a  Select 
Committee,  who  may  be  employed  exclusively 
in  this  investigation.  And  I  have  entire  confi- 
dence in  the  discretion  of  the  Chair,  that  such 
members  only  will  be  put  upon  it,  as  are  not 
already  burdened.  I  hope  they  will  go  into 
th§  numerous  departments,  and  search  every 
thing  to  the  bottom.  I  repeat,  there  are  now 
9,338  persons  employed  in  these  various  depart- 
ments. Sir,  is  this  like  a  Republic  ?  It  is  like 
any  thing  else  in  the  world.  Within  the  small 
period  I  have  enjoyed  a  seat  on  this  floor,  I 
have  witnessed  a  very  strong  desire  to  multiply 
officers,  but  no  movement  of  reform.  It  has 
been  said  by  a  gentleman  more  aged  in  expe- 
rience than  I,  (Mr.  RAirooLpn,)  that  this  is  not 
the  accepted  time.  Sir,  I  cannot  agree  with 
that  gentleman.  It  is  always  the  time  to  do 
good.  Now  is  the  accepted  time.  A  continual 
drip  will  at  length  wear  a  hole  in  a  stone,  and 
so  will  continual  perseverance,  in  attempting 
retrenchment,  eventually  succeed ;  and  I  have 
been  delighted  to  see,  in  so  many  members  of 
this  House,  a  disposition  to  carry  forth  this 
measure  to  the  good  of  the  country.  Look, 
sir,  at  the  vast  expenditure  of  this  Government, 
and  compare  that  expenditure  with  the  simple 
form  of  the  Government  itself.  This,  sir,  is  the 
true  principle  of  comparison,  and  not  to  com- 
pare our  expenses  with  the  expenses  of  Eng- 
land, of  Russia,  of  Austria,  or  of  France.  Such 
a  comparison  is  manifestly  unjust.  Our  own 
Government  stands  alone,  and  the  parallel  will 
not  apply.  When  we  look  at  the  simplicity  of 
its  machinery,  we  shall  find  the  Government 
of  Great  Britain  a  very  unfaithful  monitor.    It 


will  be  worse  if  we  go  to  that  of  Russia,  and  it 
will  not  be  better  if  we  look  at  any  Kingly 
Government  whatever.  How  many  new  oflaces 
have  been  created  since  the  days  of  our  pros- 
perity ?  And  when  I  speak  of  the  days  of  pros- 
perity in  this  Republic,  I  refer  to  the  first  days 
of  Mr.  Jefferson's  Administration.  Those  were 
the  days  of  its  glory.  The  Republic  has  been 
deteriorating  ever  since,  and  will  soon  slide, 
unless  carefully  restrained,  into  the  ocean  of 
proiiigaoy.  The  gentleman  told  us  that  the 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point  did  not  con- 
fine its  benefits  to  the  sons  of  the  well  born, 
and  the  rich.  But,  sir,  I  ask  what  orphan  son 
of  a  widowed  mother  is  ever  recommended  to 
that  institution?  No,  sir;  we  recommend  a 
boy  whose  father  is  abundantly  able  to  educate 
him,  and  we  do  it  because  that  father  is  also 
able  to  aid  us  in  our  election  to  this  House. 
The  gentleman  says  the  school  is  conducted 
with  the  greatest  Republican  simplicity.  Sir, 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  idea  the  gentleman 
attaches  to  those  terms.  If  ever  there  was  a 
monarchical  institution  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
the  military  school  of  France  not  excepted,  this 
certainly  is  one.  Sir,  it  is  one  of  the  very  crea- 
tures of  royalty.  But  we  have  been  told  that 
we  must  not  stop  here ;  that,  we  must  have  a 
naval  institution  also,  in  which  young  men 
from  the  first  circles  may  receive  their  educa- 
tion also,  at  the  public  expense ;  and  I  venture 
to  say,  when  they  have  got  it,  they  will  be 
more  useless,  if  possible,  than  before.  But  it 
is  with  these  that  our  navy  is  to  be  filled. 
Then,  to  crown  all,  we  are  to  have  a  national 
university,  intended,  no  doubt,  to  prepare 
young  men  for  filling  seats  on  this  floor :  then, 
sir,  all  things  will  be  going  on  beautifully, 
and  the  poor  people  will  be  run  down  under 
our  feet.  God  save  me  and  my  posterity 
from  any  such  Republican  institutions.  Su-, 
we  are  misled  by  names.  A  spade  is  not  called 
a  spade.  We  call  these  Republican  institu- 
tions. But  I  say,  let  the  States  educate  their 
own  sons.  Let  us  have  that  cradle  which 
brought  forth  a  Washington  and  a  Jackson,  to 
bless  their  country.  When,  sir,  did  gentility 
do  any  thing  for  the  pubhc  good  ?  When  did 
pomp  and  show  prolong  the  date  of  a  Repub- 
lic? Remember  how  Thebes  mouldered  into 
ruins  when  her  people  sought  to  outvie  the  Per- 
sians. Remember  what  became  of  Sparta  when 
she  forgot  the  simple  laws  of  Lycurgus.  So 
will  this  Government  crumble  into  ruin,  before 
twenty  years,  unless  we  stop  the  wheels  of  its 
downward  course  in  profligacy  and  extrava- 
gance. We  come  from  our  homes,  many  of  us 
at  least,  poor  and  penniless — ^we  look  at  the 
magnificence  of  this  Hall— we  learn  to  attend 
upon  levees,  and  to  bow  to  those  who  are  in 
fact  our  servants,  and  we  soon  disdain  to  own 
that  we  were  poor.  We  are  dressed  at  the 
public  expense,  and  soon  cut  a  fine  figure,  but 
this  course  will  soon  destroy  us  unless  we  stop 
midway  in  our  mad  career. 
Mr.  Daniel,  of  Kentucky,  said :  the  adop- 
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tion  of  this  measure  would,  in  his  opinion, 
produce  much  good.  It  would  sot  on  foot  an 
inquiry  wliether  the  public  expenditures  are  not 
exorbitant,  and  ought  not  to  be  reduced.  In 
any  general  attempt  to  reduce  the  public  ex- 
penditures, it  was  highly  expedient  that  Con- 
gress should  set  the  example.  Let  us  (said  he) 
begin  by  reducing  our  own  compensation,  and 
then  other  public  officers  will  have  no  reasona- 
ble ground  of  complaint  if  we  should  reduce 
their  salaries,  which  measure  might  otherwise 
be  made  a  matter  of  reproach  to  us.  It  is  my 
opinion,  that,  with  proper  prudence  and  econ- 
omy, a  man  may  be  paid  for  his  services,  and 
live  very  well  on  six  dollars  per  day;  and 
when  gentlemen  seem  to  think  that  two  dol- 
lars saving  per  day  is  not  worthy  of  the  delib- 
erate consideration  of  such  a  dignified  body  as 
Congress,  they  ought  to  consider  that  the  sav- 
ing of  two  dollars  per  day  on  the  pay  of  each 
member  would  amount  to  hundreds  of  dollars 
per  day :  and  for  the  number  of  days  in  each 
session,  would  amount  to  an  immense  saving. 
Such  would  be  the  eifect  of  reducing  the  pay 
of  members  from  eight  dollars  per  day,  to  six, 
or  five,  or  four  dollars  per  day ;  and  members 
might  live  comfortably  for  less  than  the  latter 
sum,  the  expenses  of  living  in  this  city  being 
nothing  like  what  he  anticipated  and  expected 
when  he  left  home. 

In  our  own  State,  where  the  members  of  the 
Legislature  receive  two  dollars  per  day  for 
their  services,  they  live  well  during  the  annual 
session,  and  return  home,  at  the  end  of  it,  with 
50  or  60  doUars  in  their  pocket,  &c.  Another 
reason  which  induced  Mr.  D.  to  favor  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  public  expenditures  was,  that  it  was 
proposed  to  increase  the  duties  on  woollen 
goods,  &o.,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  operate  as  a 
prohibition  on  their  importation,  the  conse- 
quence of  which  would  be,  that  the  people  must 
be  taxed,  by  a  direct  tax,  for  the  support  of  this 
Government :  and  gentlemen,  who  were  in  favor 
of  what  was  called  the  tariif  principle,  ought 
to  consider,  if  they  meant  to  press  that  meas- 
ure, that  it  was  indispensable  that  the  expenses 
of  the  Government  should  be  retrenched.  To 
this,  he  presumed,  a  portion  of  the  public  offi- 
cers could  have  no  great  objections ;  and  es- 
pecially the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who 
was  so  desirous  that  the  import  duties  on  cer- 
tain articles  should  be  augmented. 


means  of  retrenchment  as  to  them  may  be  necea- 


Feidat,  January  25. 
HetrencJiment. 
The  House  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
resolutions  heretofore  submitted  by  Mr.  Chil- 
ton. The  following  amendment,  moved  by 
Mr.  Tatlob,  of  New  York,  being  under  consid- 
eration : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means  be  instructed  to  inquire  into,  and  report  to 
this  House,  what  officers,  in  their  opinion,  may  be 
most  advantageously  discontinued;  what  salaries 
will  reasonably  bear  reduction;   and  such  other 


sary. 

Mr.  Flotd,  of  Va.,  said  that  he  was  opposed 
to  the  amendment,  because,  in  his  judgment,  it 
was  not  likely  to  result  in  any  thing  beneficial 
either  here  or  elsewhere.  It  amounts  in  sub- 
stance to  this,  that  a  committee  shall  be  direct- 
ed to  tell  this  House  that  which  they  already 
perfectly  know — that  there  is  prodigality  and 
waste  in  the  expenditures  of  this  Government; 
and  because  that  very  thing  on  which  the 
whole  nation  has  so  long  felt  the  greatest  anx- 
iety, is,  by  this  amendment,  to  be  stricken  out 
of  the  resolution.  I  mean,  said  Mr.  F.,  the  ex- 
pediency of  discharging,  as  speedily  as  possible, 
the  national  debt.  The  time  has  now  arrived 
when  this  House  is  bound  to  do  something  de- 
cisive in  its  character.  Heretofore,  the  opera- 
tion of  this  Government  has  been,  in  a  great 
degree,  beyond  our  limits,  and  confined  to  ob- 
jects of  a  constitutional  character ;  but  now  a 
new  era  has  opened  upon  us,  and  we  are  about 
to  feel  all  those  calamitous  consequences  which 
its  measures  and  policy  are  destined  to  bring 
upon  the  people.  It  is  very  true  that  the  doc- 
trine advanced  under  the  elder  Adams,  that  a 
national  debt  is  a  national  blessing,  has  not 
now  been  distinctly  avowed ;  but  the  same 
doctrine  is  substantially  advanced  in  a  different 
shape.  We  have  been  told  that  a  national  debt 
for  which  stock  is  issued  by  the  Government, 
is  beneficial  and  desirable,  because  it  enables 
capitalists  to  invest  their  money  in  the  United 
States  securities,  and  then,  if  death  overtakes 
them,  a  permanent  provision  is  made  for  their 
wives  and  families.  The  interest  on  their  in- 
vestment, though  not,  perhaps,  so  great  as  that 
arising  from  other  stocks,  is  sure,  and  can  be 
received  with  certainty,  being  free  from  all 
those  risks  and  changes  which  arise  from  the 
malconduct  of  Bank  Directors,  and  other  con- 
tingencies to  which  it  would  be  liable,  if  in- 
vested either  in  commerce,  or  in  the  stock  of 
turnpike  roads,  steamboats,  canals,  &c.,  which 
seem  to  be  the  mania  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Stewaet  rose  to  say  a  few  words  in  re- 
ply to  his  colleague,  (Mr.  Btjchanan,)  and  the 
gentlemen  from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Randolph  and 
Mr.  Flotd,)  who  had  spoken  against  the  resolu- 
tion. The  object  of  this  resolution  is  to  institute 
an  inquiry,  to  ascertain  whether  abuses  exist  in 
the  public  expenditures ;  whether  there  are  any 
unnecessary  offices  and  salaries :  and  whether 
retrenchment  may  not  be  beneficially  resorted 
to.  For  his  own  part  he  was  decidedly  in  favor 
of  the  resolution.  Let  the  doors  of  inquiry  be 
thrown  wide  open ;  let  every  one  enter  and  see 
for  himself.  He  would  vote  for  it,  whether  re- 
ferred to  a  Standing  or  a  Select  Committee;  or 
whether  the  amendment  now  proposed  was 
adopted  or  not;  he  would  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment, because  the  preamble  proposed  to  be 
stricken  out,  seemed  to  him  to  contain  an  as- 
sumption of  the  very  facts  which  it  was  the 
end  and  object  of  the  proposed  inquiry  to  as- 
certain.   Mr.  S.  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  every 
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inquiry  into  supposed  abuses;  and,  if  found  to  ex- 
ist, he  would  go  witK  him  who  dares  go  farthest 
in  applying  the  corrective.  The  gentleman 
who  introduced  this  proposition,  who  comes 
immediately  from  the  people,  and  from  a 
highly  excited  political  contest,  tells  us,  what 
is  undoubtedly  true,  that  the  public  mind  is  ex- 
cited on  this  subject ;  that  the  people  believe 
the  Government  has  become  wasteful  and  prod- 
igal, that  abuses  exist,  of  the  most  alarming 
character :  and  so  strong  was  the  popular  sent*- 
ment  on  this  subject,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
give  a  pledge  to  his  constituents,  before  he  left 
them,  to  bring  this  subject  immediately  before 
the  House— it  was  then,  in  his  judgment,  alike 
due  to  public  opinion,  and  to  the  character  of 
the  Government,  that  this  inquiry  should  be 
promptly  instituted.  If  the  alleged  abuses 
exist,  let  them  be  exposed  and  remedied.  If 
not,  let  these  clamors  be  silenced  by  the  report 
of  a  committee  of  this  House — let  the  public 
ear  be  disabused  and  the  public  mind  put  at 
rest. 

If  abuses  exist ;  if  there  are  too  many  offices ; 
if  salaries  are  too  high  or  too  numerous ;  if  the 
public  money  is  wastefully  and  prodigally  ex- 
pended— where  is  the  fault  ?  At  whose  door 
lies  the  sin  of  these  offences  ?  The  fault  is  in 
this  House,  sir.  "We  hold  the  purse  strings  of 
the  nation,  and  we  are  responsible,  and  we  will 
be  held  responsible,  if  we  apply  not  the  remedy 
promptly  and  efficiently.  Public  offices  were 
not  only  created,  but  the  salaries  fixed,  and 
their  payment  annually  provided  for,  by  law. 
Every  appropriation  of  money  for  every  object 
of  expenditure,  down  to  the  lowest  clerkship 
in  the  Departments,  had  to  pass  under  the  no- 
tice and  receive  the  sanction  of  the  Committee 
of  "Ways  and  Means,  and  afterwards  of  this 
House.  He  therefore  lioped  the  inquiry  would 
go  on — -its  postponement  would  be  a  aisregard 
of  public  duty  on  the  part  of  those  who  be- 
lieved in  the  existence  of  the  evils  and  abuses 
complained  of.  His  colleague  had  said,  that 
he  considered  it  too  late  in  the  session ;  that 
half  the  session  had  now  gone  by.  If  half  the 
session  were  gone — what  have  we  done?  It 
had  been  said,  and  said  truly,  that  but  one  bill 
had  yet  become  a  law,  and  that  was  to  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  of  our  own  wages !  "What 
would  become  of  the  tariff  if  half  the  session 
was  gone,  and  no  bill  yet  reported  to  the 
House  ?  But,  for  one,  if  abuses  existed,  as  had 
been  alleged,  he  would  stay  here  (however  re- 
luctant) till  midsummer,  if  necessary,  to  expose 
and  correct  them,  and  fulfil  the  other  duties 
which  we  owe  to  the  country  and  our  constit- 
uents. But,  gentlemen  say  we  must  go  to 
work  "  systematically  ; "  let  each  individual  go 
to  work  and  ferret  out  abuses  and  expose  them. 
Expose  them  where?  In  the  public  prints? 
For  what  purpose,  and  with  what  view  ?  This 
could  lead  to  no  practical  result.  No,  let  the 
resolution  be  adopted,  let  the  subject  be  refer- 
red to  a  committee  of  this  House ;  if  abuses  ex- 
ist, let  them  report  a  biU  for  their  correction ; 


if  not,  let  the  fact  be  stated,  and  let  the  tongue 
of  misrepresentation  be  silenced ;  let  the  in- 
jurious reports  now  abroad  upon  the  wind,  and 
wafted  to  the  remotest  parts  of  our  country,  be 
exposed  to  merited  reprobation.  The  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Eandolph)  says,  we 
will,  by  adopting  the  resolution,  send  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means  not  on  a  voyage  of 
discovery,  but  of  "  nndisoovery ;"  this  consti- 
tuted no  objection  to  the  measure.  The  gentle- 
man had  alleged  the  existence  of  many  and 
great  abuses.  If  .so,  does  the  gentleman  doubt 
the  ability  or  disposition  of  the  able  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  "Ways  and  Means,  to  ferret 
out  and  expose  them  ?  He  presumed  not. 
This  duty  is  imposed  on  the  Committee  of 
"Ways  and  Means,  by  the  rules  of  the  House ;  it 
was  a  duty  for  which  they  were  particularly 
qualified,  by  their  familiarity  with  the  whole 
range  of  public  expenditures  constantly  present- 
ed to  their  view.  He  would  be  glad  to  see  an 
annual  report  from  that  committee,  presenting, 
in  one  clear  and  comprehensive  view  to  the 
country,  an  exhibit  of  all  the  expenditures  of 
the  several  Departments  of  Government,  civil, 
military,  commercial — with  the  considerations 
which  recommend  their  continuance  or  dis- 
continuance :  thus  public  attention  would  be 
attracted  to  abuses  if  they  existed,  and,  if  not, 
misrepresentation  and  unfounded  complaints 
would  be  silenced. 

Mr.  Blake  said :  Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  is 
not  whether  the  national  debt  should  be  extin- 
guished, but  whether  the  present  Administration 
is  an  extravagant  and  prodigal  one  or  not.  Be- 
fore i  left  my  constituents,  to  discharge  the  duty 
they  had  been  pleased  to  assign  me  in  this  House, 
I  had  heard  repeatedly  and  frequently  that  the 
patronage  of  the  Administration  had  become 
alarmingly  extensive — that  the  officers  in  va- 
rious Departments  under  them  received  higher 
salaries  than  their  services  entitled  them  to,  and 
that  the  disbursements  of  the  public  money 
were  prodigal,  and  menacing  to  the  liberty  of  the 
country.  These  complaints  were  not  made  . 
generally  without  assigning  a  responsibility,  but 
they  were  all  charged  upon  the  Administration ; 
they  helped  to  swell  the  catalogue  of  misrepre- 
sentation and  complaint  against  the  present 
incumbents  in  the '  high  offices  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Those  .distinguished  individuals  were 
represented  as  setting  an  example  of  extrava- 
gance, of  nourishing  and  extending  the  evil  to 
the  community  around  them  at  the  public  ex- 
pense ;  and  their  conduct  generally,  if  was  em- 
phatically said,  was  incompatible  with  the  true 
character  of  a  Eepublic,  sustaining  and  recom- 
mending the  notion  that  this  Government 
should  be  splendid  and  profuse  like  the  old 
Governments  of  the  other  hemisphere.  That 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  has  introduced 
his  resolution,  and  presented  the  subject  serious- 
ly before  the  House,  is  therefore  matter  for  re- 
joicing. I  shall  support  an  inquiry  into  these 
charges  most  willingly.  Let  the  resolution  be 
adopted,  let  the  investigation  be  proceeded  in, 
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and  piislicd  thoroughly — let  the  gentleman  and 
those  wlio  may  be  assigned  to  aid  him,  have 
every  assistance  from  this  House,  so  that  the  in- 
quiry may  bo  conducted  to  tlie  greatest  advan- 
tage. If  it  bo  the  fact,  that  this  is  such  a 
■wicked  and  unprincipled  Administration  as  it 
is  represented,  let  that  fact  be  made  appear  and 
reported  to  us,  and  let  every  member  of  it 
tremble  for  the  consequences  that  will  await 
him  from  a  betrayed  and  indignant  people. 
But  if  it  be  mere  fiction,  originating  in  the 
heated  minds  of  political  zealots,  let  that  fact 
also  appear,  and  let  a  generous  acknowledgment 
be  made.  And,  sir,  I  trust  that  there  is  in  tliis 
House  a  sense  of  generosity,  a  spirit  of  chivalry, 
which  under  all  circumstances,  will  support  its 
honor,  and  induce  it  to  redress  the  calumniated 
and  the  injured.  Sir,  I  cannot  vote  for  all  the 
resolutions  otFered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky, but  for  that  one  which  is  retained  in  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  which  contemplates  an  inquiry 
whether  any  retrenchment  be  necessary  or  not. 
The  other  resolutions  which  precede  it,  state  it 
as  a  fact  that  abuses  do  exist,  and  I  am  unwilling 
to  sanction  such  an  admission  by  my  vote,  until 
I  have  some  evidence  that  they  do  exist.  So 
far  as  he  contemplates  an  Inquiry,  I  will  go  with 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  but  I  cannot 
admit  any  loose  and  unsupported  charges ;  nor 
am  I  as  yet  prepared  to  say  that  retrenchment 
is  necessary — that  the  salaries  of  officers  are 
exorbitant,  and  that  abuses  exist  in  the  disburse- 
ment of  the  public  money.  Sir,  we  were  told 
yesterday  about  the  West  Point  Academy,  and 
that  the  manner  in  which  it  was  supported  was 
a  reflection  on  the  present  Administration.  It 
is  true  that  the  Administration  has  sustained 
and  nourished  that  Institution.  And  why  so  ? 
Did  the  Institution  originate  with  the  present 
Administration  ?  No,  sir.  It  was  recommend- 
ed by  the  illustrious  Washington,  so  frequently 
and  deservedly  called  the  Father  of  his  Country, 
was  established  by  Congress  in  the  second  year 
of  the  administration  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and, 
from  first  to  last,  has  been  protected  and 
cherished  by  every  Administration.  If  it  be 
an  improper  establishment,  and  one  calculated 
to  undermine  the  political  institutions  of  the 
country,  let  not  the  blame  be  attributed  to  the 
present  Administration,  but  to  those  who  have 
gone  before  it.  We  are  told  by  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee.  (Mr.  MiTf^iiELi,,)  that  it  is  a  place 
for  the  education  of  the  sons  of  rich  men,  and 
that  the  sons  of  poor  men  do  not  participate  in 
its  benefits.  Since  the  remark  was  made  by 
the  gentleman,  I  have  inquired  particularly  into 
the  facts,  and  I  have  learnt  enough  to  satisfy 
me  that  the  gentleman  has  been  misinformed — 
that  he  is  mistaken — that  the  appointments  are 
distributed  without  regard  to  the  pecuniary  cir- 
cumstances of  the  parent  of  the  applicant^that 
the  sons  of  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich  have 
received  them — that  it  is  enough  to  know  that 
the  youthful  candidate  is  one  of  promise,  and 
that  the  district  in  which  he  resides  has  not  re- 


ceived its  full  complement ;  and  these  facts  be- 
ing established,  the  Secretary  appoints  without 
regard  to  the  exploded  qualification  of  family 
rank. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  a 
general  retrenchment  is  absolutely  necessary — 
that  there  are  more  officers  employed  here  than 
are  required  by  the  public  interest.  If  such 
was  the  case,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
distinguished  individuals  at  the  head  of  the 
Government,  would  have  recommended  the 
measure.  My  opinion  of  those  gentlemen  is 
very  different  from  that  which  the  honorable 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Floyd)  appears  to 
entertain  of  them.  I  believe  them  to  be  as 
intelligent,  as  honest,  as  patriotic,  as  any  set  of 
men  at  the  head  of  any  Government  in  the 
world,  and  that  we  have  cause  to  rejoice  that 
they  are  our  countrymen,  and  have  been  placed 
at  the  helm.  If  justice  should  not  be  done  them 
now,  posterity  will  do  them  justice  ;  but  I  hope, 
and  trust,  and  believe,  that  the  present  age  will 
do  them  justice,  notwithstanding  the  many  pre- 
dictions and  appearances  to  the  contrary ;  and, 
sir,  as  it  relates  to  my  humble  fortunes,  I  cheer- 
fully and  fearlessly  pejil  them  in  the  same 
barque,  and  am  willing  to  sink  or  swim  with 
the  cause  of  the  present  Administration. 

Mr.  Weight,  of  Ohio,  said  he  owed  it  to  the 
subject  to  express  his  satisfaction  that  this 
matter  had  been  introduced  into  the  House  ; 
and,  said  Mr.  W.,  I  may  be  permitted,  I  hope, 
to  congratulate  the  country  on  the  auspicious 
prospects  which  now  appear  to  attend  the  pro- 
posed inquiry.  So  long  ago,  sir,  as  the  18th  of 
May,  1826,  I  presented  to  the  House  a  proposi- 
tion having  in  view  the  same  object  with  that 
avowed  by  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  (Mr. 
Chiltox.)  a  reference  to  the  Journal  of  that 
day  will  show  a  proposition  introduced  by  me, 
to  amend  the  rules  of  the  House,  so  as  to  raise 
a  standing  committee  on  retrenchment,  whose 
express  duty  it  should  be  to  examine  into  the 
mode  and  manner  in  which  business  was  trans- 
acted in  the  various  public  ofSces,  to  ascertain 
any  abuses  that  existed,  and  suggest  the  proper 
remedies,  and  propose  measures  calculated  to 
promote  economy  in  the  ti-ansaction  of  public 
affairs.  The  proposition  met  with  little  favor 
then,  and  I  was  unable  to  get  it  off  from  the 
table.  I  am  glad  to  see  many  gentlemen,  from 
whom  I  then  received  neither  aid  nor  counte- 
nance, anxious  to  promote  the  measure  now.  I 
then  preferred  a  general  Standing  Committee, 
because,  in  looking  over  the  duties  assigned  to 
the  various  committees  of  the  House,  I  was 
afraid  that  this,  as  I  then  thought,  and  still 
think,  important  subject,  would  be  neglected  by 
committees  charged  with  so  many  other  duties. 
At  the  last  session  of  Congress,  sir,  thinking 
that,  if  I  directed  my  efforts  to  one  single  sub- 
ject, I  might  be  more  successful,  I  offered  a 
resolution  directing  an  inquiry  into  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  contingent  fund  of  this  House.  In 
looking  over  the  items  of  expenditure  connected 
with  it,  I  thought  many  of  them  extravagant 
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and  unnecessary,  conducing  more  to  the  con- 
venience of  members  tlian  to  the  advancement 
of  the  public  interest.  I  thought  retrenchment 
ought  to  be  made,  and  that  it  was  proper  the 
work  should  begin  here,  in  this  House.  This 
project  failed,  as  did  the  other.  I  am  really 
gratified  that  the  subject  is  now  here  under 
diiferent  auspices,  and  that  the  present  pro- 
;  position  meets  much  more  favor  than  either  of 
mine  did. 

I  have,  sir,  still  another  cause  to  congratulatte 
myself  that  this  subject  is  introduced  in  the 
House  at  this  time,  and  under  the  present  aus- 
pices. The  present  President  of  the  United 
States  has  recommended  it  to  your  considera- 
tion in  his  two  last  messages.  This  shows  the 
subject  is  not  a  new  one,  brought  forward  for 
the  first  time  by  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 
The  President,  in  his  Message  to  Congress,  in 
December,  1826,  says :  "  It  is  well  for  us,  how- 
ever, to  be  admonished  of  the  necessity  of 
abiding  by  the  maxims  of  the  most  vigilant 
economy,  and  of  resorting  to  all  honorable  and 
useful  expedients,  for  pursuing,  with  steady 
and  inflexible  perseverance,  the  total  discharge 
of  the  debt."  In"  the  Message  of  December, 
182V,  he  says :  "  The  deep  solicitude  felt  by  all 
classes  throughout  the  Union,  for  the  total  dis- 
charge of  the  public  debt,  will  apologize  for  the 
earnestness  with  which  I  deem  it  my  duty  to 
ui'ge  this  topic  upon  the  consideration  of  Con- 
gress ;  of  recommending  to  them  again  the 
strictest  economy  in  the  application  of  the  pub- 
lic funds." 

Sir,  If  we  really  wish  to  retrench  the  public 
expenditures,  and  reform  existing  abuses,  we 
have  reason  to  felicitate  ourselves  on  the  pros- 
pect of  doing  something ;  and  I  have  reason  to 
be  satisfied  that  a  measure  which,  when  brought 
forward  by  me,  wholly  failed  to  find  favor,  and 
which,  when  earnestly  and  repeatedly  recom- 
mended to  our  consideration  by  our  present  ex- 
cellent and  vigilant  Chief  Magistrate,  under  the 
injunctions  of  the  constitution,  could  not  attract 
the  attention  of  the  House,  or  draw  out  one 
friend  of  economy  and  reform  in  its  favor,  has 
now  drawn  to  its  support  the  aid  of  many  gen- 
tlemen, from  different  sides  of  the  House.  I 
hope  something  will  now  be  done.  I  have  sup- 
posed that,  in  some  of  the  many  public  offices 
to  which  the  business  of  the  nation  is  con- 
signed, their  is  extravagances  and  abuses  that 
need  remedy ;  but  I  owe  it  to  candor  to  say,  I 
am  unable  to  say  precisely  where  the  extrava- 
gance or  the  abases  can  be  found.  I  want  the 
subject  inquired  into  by  a  competent  committee, 
and  fully  probed  to  the  bottom.  Give  us  in- 
formation and  light,  and  if  reform  be  needed, 
let  us  reform.  I  entertain  the  opinion  that  this 
duty  would  be  better  performed  by  the  able, 
experienced,  and  diligent  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means,  than  by  any  Select  Committee  which 
may  be  raised,  composed,  probably,  of  new 
members.  Gentlemen  must  be  more  fortunate 
than  I  have  been,  if,  in  visiting  the  offices  on 
business,  they  can  find  their  way  through  the 


difierent  official  ramifications  of  the  offices ; 
and  they  wUl,  I  fear,  make  slow  progress  in 
searching  for  abuses  where  they  are  ignorant 
of  the  routine  of  business.  If  gentlemen  will 
advert  to  the  duties  devolved  by  the  rules  of 
the  House  on  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  they  will  find  that,  among  other  things, 
that  committee  is  required  "  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  the  public  debt,  of  the  revenue,  and  of 
the  expenditures,  and  to  report,  from  time  to 
time,  their  opinion  thereon;  and  to  examine 
into  the  state  of  the  several  public  Departments, 
and  particularly  into  the  laws  making  appro- 
priations of  moneys,  and  to  report  whether  the 
moneys  have  been  disbursed  conformably  with 
those  laws ;  and  also,  to  report,  from  time  to 
time,  such  provisions  and  arrangements  as  may 
be  necessary  to  add  to  the  economy  of  the  De- 
partments, and  the  accountability  of  their 
officers."  This  committee,  then,  is  the  proper 
committee ;  its  members  are  familiar  with  the 
whole  subject,  many  of  them  are  old  members ; 
they  have  long  contemplated  the  whole  routine 
of  public  business  in  the  offices,  and  can  act 
speedily  and  efficiently.  They  know  where  to 
strike ;  from  them  I  should  expect  something ; 
but  I  should  not  feel  the  same  confidence  in  a 
Select  Committee.  I  hope,  therefore,  the  ref- 
erence will  be  to  that  committee ;  but  if  that 
is  refused,  I  will  vote  for  a  Select  Committee. 

Sir,  it  has  become  fashionable,  in  various 
parts  of  the  House,  for  gentlemen  to  rise  and 
to  proclaim  their  desire  to  do  the  public  business 
and  go  home ;  and  I  will  avail  myself  of  this 
occasion,  lest  I  should  not  be  favored  with 
another,  to  say,  that  it  is  also  my  desire  to  do 
the  public  business  and  return  home.  I  am 
willing  to  engage  in  doing  the  public  business, 
and  work  at  it,  and  when  done,  to  go  home. 
But  I  am  not  willing  to  go  home  before  we  have 
made  some  effort  to  do  the  public  business,  even 
if  we  fail  in  accomplishing  it.  What  have  we 
done  ?  The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Buohaitan)  has  told  us  the  session  is  half  over. 
We  have  passed  a  law  appropriating  money  to 
pay  ourselves,  but  what  else  have  we  done? 
Let  gentlemen  examine  into  the  business  done, 
and  they  will  find  we  have  passed  no  other  act. 
Let  us  not  go  home  and  leave  the  public  busi- 
ness, but  do  it,  and  then  talk  of  going  home. 
If  I  understand  the  gentleman  right,  (and  I  al- 
ways listen  to  him  with  pleasure,)  he  avowed 
himself  favorable  to  retrenchment  and  reform, 
but  thought  it  not  the  accepted  time  to  engage 
in  that  work.  Why  is  it  not  the  accepted  time  ? 
If  I  seek  an  answer  in  the  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tleman, I  find  nothing  but  the  observations  al- 
luded to,  that  the  session  was  half  through,  and 
we  ought  to  do  the  public  business  and  go  home. 
Is  the  gentleman  content  that  we  infer  from 
this  that  retrenchment  and  reform  is  not  the 
public  business  ?  Surely  he  would  not  admit 
that.  We  have  done  nothing — there  must  be 
some  public  business  done  before  we  go  home. 
What  are  we  to  do  ?  This,  sir,  is  public  busi- 
ness— ^let  us  engage  in  it.    Let  us  retrench — 
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ferret  out  abuses,  if  any  exist — and  reform. 
The  gentleman  has  declared  that  he  is  no  friend 
to  the  Administration.  I  declare  I  am  a  friend 
to  the  Administration  ;  and  I  am  for  engaging 
in  this  measure — which  has  been  repeatedly 
pressed  upon  us  by  the  President — and  correct- 
ing any  abuses  that  shall  be  found  to  exist.  I 
will  go  with  the  gentleman  in  this  work.  Be- 
gin the  inquiry  ;  and  if  we  arc  unable  to  accom- 
plish our  object  before  the  close  of  the  session, 
I  will  go  farther,  and  empower  the  committee 
to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  and  allow  them 
to  sit  here  during  the  whole  recess  of  Congress, 
if  necessary,  that  we  may  have  the  information 
at  the  commencement  of  the  next  session  of 
Congress,  in  time  to  act  on  it  then.  Let  us  go 
to  work,  and  stick  to  it  from  morning  to  night, 
and  try  to  do  some  of  the  business  before  ua. 

The  Chief  Magistrate  was  a  candidate  for  re- 
election; the  people  should  be  informed  if 
these  charges  are  true.  An  issue  is  made  up 
and  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  people, 
and  before  they  are  called  on  to  pronounce  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  this  oflBcer,  they  should 
be  furnished  with  the  evidence — all  the  evidence 
on  the  subject.  The  gentleman  from  Virginia, 
entirely  over  the  way,  (Mr.  Floyd,)  supposes  the 
friends  of  the  Administration  are  opposed  to 
retrenchment,  and  to  the  reduction  of  the  pub- 
lic debt.  Sir,  I  know  of  no  such  opposition  of 
the  friends  of  the  Administration.  No  one  has 
avowed  any  such  feelings.  The  supposition  is 
groundless,  altogether  gratuitous.  The  friends 
of  the  Administration  are  friendly  to  retrench- 
ment :  but  if  they  were  not,  if  any  fj-iends  were 
opposed,  I  have  shown  in  the  extracts  I  have 
read,  that  the  Cabinet  and  President  are  in  fa- 
vor of  both. 

Sir,  we  have  been  told  of  great  extravagances 
and  of  many  abuses — but  no  one  has  been 
specified.  I  regret  that  this  is  not  the  case. 
Tell  ns  where  the  abuses  are  to  be  found — what 
officers'  salary  should  be  reduced.  Is  it  that  of 
the  Postmaster  General  ?  Will  any  gentleman 
say  his  salary  is  too  great  a  compensation  for 
the  various  and  arduous  duties  devolved  upon 
him  ?  If  he  does,  let  him  satisfy  me  of  the 
fact,  and  I  will  unite  to  reduce  his  pay.  But 
how  can  the  Administration  be  chargeable  with 
waste  and  extravagance  ?  They  can  expend  no 
money  except  on  the  appropriations  of  Congress ; 
and  what  laws  have  we  passed,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  Administration,  to 
increase  expenditures  or  salaries,  except  that  of 
the  Postmaster  General?  I  recollect  none. 
If  then,  there  is  waste  and  profligacy,  and  ex- 
travagance, it  originates  and  continues  here. 
Point  out  the  extravagant  object,  and  withhold 
the  appropriation.  "We  are  to  blame — we  hold 
the  purse  strings  of  the  nation,  and  I  am  not 
disposed  to  surrender  them,  and  we  can  close 
and  open  the  purse  at  pleasure.  The  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Floyd,)  speaks  of  visionary 
and  extravagant  projects.  Does  he  rank 
among  the  visionary  and  extravagant  projects 
that  introduced  by  himself,  to  establish  a  new 


Government  at  the  month  of  the  Columbia,  or 
Oregon  River  ?  I  formerly  went  with  him  in 
favor  of  that  bill,  but  he  says  so  much  of  vision- 
ary schemes,  that  I  begin  to  doubt  if  that  be 
not  one. 

Mr.  MoDuFFiB  moved  to  amend  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  Mr.  Tatloe  yesterday,  by 
striking  out  all  after  the  word  "  that,"  with 
which  it  commences,  and  inserting  as  follows : 

"  The  Committee  on  Public  Expenditures  be  di- 
rected to  examine  into  the  manner  in  which  the 
moneys  appropriated  to  defray  the  expenses  of  for- 
eign intercourse  have  been  expended,  and  that  the 
Committees  on  the  several  Executive  Departments 
be  directed  to  inquire  into  the  manner  in  which  the 
moneys  appropriated  for  the  contingent  expenses  of 
those  Departments  have  been  expended ;  and  that 
the  said  several  committees  do  make  special  report 
to  this  House,  as  far  as  they  can  ascertain  the  facts 
touching  the  matters  before  stated." 

In  support  of  this  amendment,  Mr.  McDutfib 
said,  it  was  with  no  affectation  he  declared  his 
sincere  regret  at  the  introduction  of  this  matter, 
and  at  the  course  the  discussion  of  it  had  taken. 
I  was  fully  convinced,  from  the  beginning,  said 
Mr.  McD.,  that  no  subject  could  be  stirred  in  this 
House,  bearing  either  directly  or  indirectly  on 
the  two  great  parties  militant  now  in  the  field 
of  political  warfare,  that  would  not  interfere 
most  injuriously  with  the  appropriate  legislative 
business  of  Congi-ess.  It  was  this  conviction 
that  caused  me  to  do  every  thing  in  my  power 
to  arrest  this  debate  at  its  commencement,  and 
to  regret  that  the  motion  of  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Eandolph,)  to  lay 
the  resolution  on  the  table— a  regret  in  which, 
I  have  no  doubt,  the  House  must,  by  this  time, 
participate — did  not  prevail.  But  we  have  now 
fully  got  into  the  discussion.  All  attempts  to 
avoid  it  have  been  defeated  by  the  concurrence 
of  both  sides  of  the  House ;  and  so  far  as  it  can 
be  considered  a  party  question,  a  portion  of 
both  parties  appear  to  have  rushed  into  it.  So 
far  as  my  conduct  is  concerned — whether  as  it 
relates  to  my  duties  as  a  Eepresentative  of  the 
people,  or  as  a  member  of  a  party — I  would 
have  it  distinctly  understood  that  I  shall,  in 
this  matter,  act  upon  my  own  grounds  and 
upon  my  own  opinions. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  I  think  it  proper  to 
say,  that  I  do  not  regard  it  as  becoming  the 
dignity  of  this  House,  or  as  consistent  with  the 
public  interest,  which  it  is  our  special  duty  to 
promote,  to  entertain  jurisdiction  of  any  ques- 
tion which  is  either  intended  or  calculated  to 
have  a  political  bearing  upon  either  of  the  two 
parties  that  now  divide  the  country.  Unfortu- 
nately for  the  public  interest,  we  have  too  much 
reason  to  apprehend  the  undue  and  improper 
infusion  of  party  politics  into  the  discussion  of 
those  legislative  measures  which  it  is  our  duty 
to  consider.  Under  this  impression,  I  entered 
upon  the  business  of  this  Congress  with  a  fixed 
purpose  of  avoiding  any  reference  to  this  Ad- 
ministration, farther  than  was  indispensably 
necessary  to  the  proper  discharge  of  my  duty 
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in  relation  to  those  public  measures  which  be- 
long to  the  legislation  of  Congress.  But,  sir, 
I  presume  I  shall  obtain  credit  when  I  say  that, 
if  it  shall  ever  become  my  duty  to  make  any 
movement  here  tending  to  implicate  this  Ad- 
Eiinistration,  I  shall  openly  and  distinctly  avow 
my  purpose.  Believing  it,  however,  to  be  in- 
compatible with  the  interest  of  the  country  to 
carry  on  this  discussion,  either  for  the  purpose 
of  inculpating  or  exculpating  the  Administra- 
tion, I  sincerely  hope  it  will  be  speedily  tei* 
minated :  for,  as  to  any  other  object,  it  must 
evidently  end  in  nothing.  No  practical  result 
can  possibly  grow  out  of  it  the  present  session. 
"With  regard  to  the  number  of  officers  existing 
under  this  Government,  and  the  salaries  they 
now  enjoy,  I  would  remark,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  present  Administration  cannot  be  fairly 
made  responsible,  but  to  a  very  small  extent, 
for  the  one  or  the  other.  The  offices  were 
created,  with  a  few  exceptions,  and  their  sala- 
ries fixed  by  law,  before  this  Administration 
came  into  power.  A  proposition  to  limit  the 
number  of  these  officers,  or  to  curtail  their 
salaries,  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  debated  as 
a  question  affecting  the  present  incumbents  of 
the  Executive  Government.  That  certainly  is 
not  the  point  of  their  responsibility.  On  the 
subject  of  the  proposed  retrenchments,  I  dififer 
entirely  from  the  mover  of  the  original  resolu- 
tion. The  true  mode  of  effecting  reforms  really 
and  extensively  beneficial  to  the  country,  is  not 
by  lopping  off  public  officers  with  an  indis- 
criminatinghand,  and  curtailing  salaries  without 
a  due  regard  to  the  importance  of  the  duties  for 
which  they  are  paid.  This  is  at  best  but  a  very 
small  business.  No  saving  worth  the  discussion 
could  be  effected  by  it.  If  any  thing  salutary 
is  to  be  done,  it  must  be  a  general  and  sys- 
tematic reform  of  the  system  which  regulates 
and  controls  the  disbursement  of  the  public 
money.  An  effective  system  of  responsibility 
might  save  millions  in  the  public  expenditures ; 
I  make  this  general  remark  without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  actual  operations  of  the  Govern- 
ment, so  far  as  they  are  connected  with  the 
present  Administration.  But  I  will  state  for 
the  information  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky, (Mr.  Ohilton,)  and  for  the  purpose  of  il- 
lustrating the  view  I  am  presenting,  that  there 
are  two  of  the  Executive  Departments,  as  well 
organized,  both  with  reference  to  the  efficient 
performance  of  the  duties  belonging  to  them, 
and  to  the  strict  observance  of  economy  in  the 
disbursement  of  the  public  money,  as  any  De- 
partments ever  were  organized  in  any  Govern- 
ment on  earth.  I  refer,  sir,  to  the  Department 
of  "War  and  that  of  the  General  Post  Office. 
Yes,  sir,  it  is  susceptible  of  the  clearest  demon- 
stration, the  system  of  strict  accountability  in- 
troduced into  the  War  Department  by  the  late 
Secretary  of  War,  effected  an  annual  saving  of 
at  least  one  million  of  dollars  in  the  expenses 
of  the  Military  Establishment,  independent  of 
the  reduction  of  the  Army.  The  improvements 
introduced  into  the  Post  Office  Department, 


have  added,  in  a  manner  not  less  striking,  to 
its  usefulness  and  economy.  Since  that  Depart- 
ment was  committed  to  the  management  of  the 
excellent,  and  able,  and  faithful  officer  who  now 
presides  over  it,  an  increase  of  half  a  million  of 
dollars  has  been  added  to  its  annual  revenue, 
while  the  facilities-  for  the  transmission  of  in- 
telligence by  the  mail,  throughout  every  por- 
tion of  the  Union,  have  been  increased  two  or 
three-fold.  And  how,  sir,  were  these  signal 
improvements  effected?  By  diminishing  the 
number  of  the  officers  connected  with  those 
Departments  ?  So  far  from  this  being  the  case, 
the  number  of  offlcSrs  was  as  much  increased  as 
was  necessary  for  a  proper  distribution  of  duties 
and  division  of  responsibility.  To  each  officer 
was  assigned  his  appropriate  duty,  and  the  officer 
whose  duty  it  was  to  control  and  check  the  dis- 
bursing officers,  had  no  agency  in  making  the 
disbursement.  To  the  complete  success  of  this 
system  in  the  Post  Office  Department,  a  con- 
siderable increase  of  clerks  has  been  indispen- 
sable. And  I  was  informed  the  other  day  by 
the  Postmaster  General,  that  one  single  clerk 
had  been  the  means  of  saving  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  I  think,  in  the  postage  of  newspapers 
alone.  What  are  we  to  infer  from  these  facts 
on  the  subject  we  are  discussing  ?  I  will  teU 
you,  sir.  As  it  is  apparent  that  no  beneficial 
reforms  have  ever  yet  been  introduced  that  did 
not  proceed  from  the  chief  officers  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Departments,  so  may  we  justly  infer, 
that  no  important  improvements  ever  will,  or 
ever  can  be  made,  without  at  least  the  aid  and 
co-operation  of  those  officers.  K  we  have  not 
at  the  head  of  those  Departments,  able,  efficient, 
and  practical  men — men,  sir,  who  have  a  talent 
for  business — I  wiU  not  say  for  action,  lest  I 
should  be  misconstrued,  as  on  another  occasion, 
to  mean  military  action — ^unless,  in  a  word,  we 
have  men  eminently  quaUfied,  not  only  to  talk 
about  public  business,  but  to  do  it  successfully, 
it  will  be  in  vain  for  this  House  to  attempt  any 
thing  like  a  beneficial  reform  in  relation  to  the 
expenditure  of  the  public  money.  It  must  be 
obvious,  I  think,  from  these  views  of  the  subject, 
that  it  will  never  answer  any  good  purpose,  to 
go  blindfold  into  the  business  of  reform,  cutting 
off  indiscriminately  this  officer  and  that,  with- 
out a  thorough  and  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  the  whole  system,  and  the  relation  which 
the  officers  in  question  bear  to  that  system.  So 
far,  therefore,  as  the  resolution  of  the  honorable 
member  from  Kentucky  proposes  a  reduction 
of  officers,  or  a  decrease  of  their  salaries,  and 
that  seems  to  be  its  principal  aim,  I  repeat  my 
opinion,  that  the  inquiry  must  end  in  nothing. 
We  should  only  send  a  committee  of  this  House 
a  tilting  against  shadows.  With  what  consist- 
ency, sir,  could  any  committee  of  this  House 
recommend  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  Ex- 
ecutive officers,  when,  at  the  very  last  session. 
Congress  authorized,  by  law,  an  increase  of  the 
number  employed  in  almost  every  one  of  the 
Executive  Departments  ?  I  cannot,  therefore, 
consent  to  indulge  the  peculiar  views  of  any 
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member  on  eitlier  side  of  tlio  House  ro  far  ns 
to  consume  the  time  of  this  House,  -whicli 
ought  to  be  devoted  to  the  ordinury  business  of 
the  session,  in  what  must  evidently  provo  to  bo 
an  unprofitable  inquiry,  and  worse  than  an  un- 
profitable discussion.  I  have  no  idea,  sir,  of 
converting  this  hall  into  an  arena  for  conducting 
apolitical  canvass.  A  few  words,  sir,  with  re- 
gard to  the  amendment  I  have  offered. 

It  appears  from  the  very  large  vote  recently 
given  against  laying  the  resolution  on  the  table, 
including  both  parties,  that  the  House  deem  an 
inquiry  necessary  and  proper.  The  friends  of 
the  Administration  seem  to  regard  such  an  in- 
quiry necessary  to  exonerate  the  Administration 
from  the  imputations  supposed  to  be  cast  upon 
them.  Now,  I  am  clearly  of  the  opinion,  that, 
if  we  go  into  an  inquiry  at  all,  it  should  not  be 
mere  children's  play.  If  we  are  to  prosecute 
an  inquiry  into  the  alleged  or  the  possible  abuses 
of  the  Government,  let  us  direct  that  inquiry, 
specifically,  to  those  parts  of  the  system  where 
such  abuses  are  most  likely  to  occur.  Though 
I  will  never  sanction  the  injustice  of  making 
this  Administration  responsible  for  the  extent 
of  the  peace  establishment,  civil  and  military ; 
yet  the  application  of  the  various  contingent 
funds  placed  at  their  disposal,  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent matter.  I  perceive  the  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House  are  very  prompt 
to  meet  this  as  an  attack  on  the  present  Ad- 
ministration, and  to  insist  upon  an  inquiry,  with 
a  view  to  their  defence  and  exculpation.  I 
would  suggest  to  those  gentlemen,  tiiat,  if  their 
object  is  to  whitewash  the  Administration,  they 
can  accomplish  it  only  by  giving  the  inquiry  a 
direction  such  as  I  have  proposed.  All  the 
other  points  of  inquiry  that  have  been  suggest- 
ed, are  perfectly  immaterial,  so  far  as  this  Ad- 
ministration is  concerned.  But  if  there  has 
been  any  thing  extravagant  or  improper  in  the 
application  of  the  contingent  fund,  they  ought 
to  be  held  responsible  for  it.  I  have  no  knowl- 
edge as  to  the  manner  in  which  this  fund  has 
been  employed,  particularly  as  relates  to  diplo- 
matic agents  and  messengers  sent  abroad.  I 
have,  however,  seen  it  repeatedly  stated  in  the 
public  prints — and  I  can  make  the  matter  no 
more  notorious  by  stating  it  here,  or  I  would 
not  state  it — that  a  distinguished  editor  of  a 
newspaper  in  Virginia,  received  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  about  1,700  dollars,  for  going  to 
Buenos  Ayres  on  public  business,  when,  in  fact, 
he  went  to  Europe  on  his  own.  Abuses  of  this 
kind,  if  they  exist,  ought  surely  to  be  exposed 
and  corrected.  If  they  do  not  exist,  it  is  due 
to  the  officers  implicated,  that  the  truth  should 
be  presented  in  an  authentic  form  to  the  public. 
I  think  the  contingent  fund  a  very  proper  sub- 
ject of  investigation,  without  any  reference  to 
alleged  abuses.  There  should  be  an  annual 
scrutiny  by  the  committees  of  this  House  into 
the  application  of  all  the  contingent  funds,  and 
the  scrutiny  cannot  be  too  minute.  Sir,  I  was 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  this  subject  altogether ; 
but,  as  it  has  been  forced  upon  us  from  all  sides 


of  the  House,  I  caimot  consent  to  it  only  in  the 
specific  and  practical  form  indicated  in  the 
amendment  I  have  submitted. 

Mr.  Randol™  addressed  the  Chair.  That 
has  arrived,  (said  he,)  which  nmst  have  been 
foreseen  by  every  meujber  yesterday,  whether 
he  voted  for  or  against  the  motion  to  lay  this 
resolution  on  the  table.  This  House  is  con- 
verted into  an  electioneering  arena.  I  should 
not,  permit  me  to  say,  before  I  go  any  farther, 
have  inquired  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
"  over  the  way  " — I  will  not  say  out  of  the 
way — at  which  of  the  two  gentlemen  from 
Virginia  who  had  spoken  on  this  subject  he 
levelled  his  remarks,  if  he  had  not  responded  to 
the  inquiry  of  my  colleague  that  he  did  not  in- 
tend them  for  him :  and,  as  at  my  call  he  de- 
clares that  he  did  not  intend  them  for  me,  I 
leave  it  to  that  other  gentleman  from  Virginia, 
•whoever  he  may  be,  who  has  spoken  on  this 
debate,  to  take  them  to  himself. 

[Here  Mr.  Wkight  asked  permission  to  ex- 
plain— but  Mr.  Eandolph  refused  to  yield  the 
floor  for  that  purpose.] 

But,  (continued  Mr.  R.,)  if  the  gentleman 
meant  my  colleague,  (Mr.  Floyd,)  to  my  col- 
league I  relegate  the  gentleman,  being  well 
satisfied  that  he  could  not  be  in  better  hands. 
Yes,  sir,  with  this  thing  I  have  done  forever. 
I  will  not  be  provoked,  nor  will  I  suffer  myself 
to  be  induced  to  enter  into  personalities  with 
any  man  upon  this  floor ;  but  I  do  know  that 
the  newspapers  have  it  in  their  power,  and, 
whether  designedly  or  not,  they  do  exercise 
that  power,  of  giving  to  my  remarks  a  pun- 
gency and  an  application,  which,  as  made  by 
me,  they  were  divested  of — I  refer  now  to  a  late 
and  notorious  occasion. 

And  now,  sir,  let  me  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina,  and  the  peculiar  state  of  things 
in  which  we  are.  I  will  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina, 
but,  if  it  is  adopted,  I  shall  vote  against  the 
resolution,  as  amended.  I  was  sent  here  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  a  Representative  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  for  the  good  of  those  whom 
I  represent ;  and  that  duty  I  shall  discharge,  un- 
deterred by  calls  of  yeas  and  nays,  and  by  the 
bugbears  and  hobgoblins  which  may  be  con- 
jured up  of  any  supposed  responsibility — un- 
dismayed by  any  fear  of  imputations  of  sup- 
pressing inquiry,  or  of  conniving  at  public  abuses 
— insensible  to  any  imputations  of  throwing 
out  against  Government  charges  which  I  am 
not  prepared  to  establish.  I  shall  vote  against 
the  resolution,  fearless  of  consequences,  and 
the  motives  upon  which  I  vote  I  will  avow 
to  my  constituents,  and  in  the  face  of  the  world. 
I  have  never  yet  refused  to  do  so,  under 
much  more  trying  circumstances  than  the 
present — for,  in  proportion  as  the  atmosphere 
presents  nothing  but  clouds  and  darkness  to  the 
view  of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  (Mr. 
Blake,)  so  to  me  the  aspect  of  it  exhibits  indi- 
cations of  returning  sunshine.     No,  sir,  I  shall 
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not  be  deterred.  I  shall  do  whatever  I  think 
right — and  when  I  say  so,  I  do  not  say  that 
others  will  not — far  from  it — ^I  wiU  not  vote  for 
any  proposition,  whether  ff'om  friend  or  from 
foe,  which  I  think  calculated  to  injure  the  great 
cause  of  the  people  of  these  United  States. 
No,  sir,  no  gloss  that  can  be  given  to  my  words, 
no  coloring  whatever  that  may  be  put  upon  my 
conduct,  shall  induce  me  to  say  aye  when  I  am 
inclined  to  say  no,  or  no  when  my  feelings 
prompt  me  to  say  aye.  I  may  stand  alone.  I 
have  been  in  small  minorities  under  the  first  of 
the  present  dynasty,  and  I  have  been  in  a  mi- 
nority under  the  second,  and  it  is  very  possible 
I  may  be  in  a  minority  now — but  that  wUl 
make  no  difference  to  me. 

Sir,  it  is  a  received  maxim  of  the  common 
law,  drawn  from  the  only  fountain  of  wisdom, 
experience,  (and  the  experience  of  ages,)  that  no 
man  shall  be  trusted  to  try  his  own  cause,  or  be 
a  witness  in  his  own  case.  It  is  on  the  appli- 
cation of  that  wise  and  salutary  maxim  to  our 
present  situation,  that  I  say  no  to  this  inquiry. 
I  say  no.  The  gentleman  from  Indiana  has  told 
us  that,  for  his  part,  he  is  willing  to  sink  or  to 
Bwim  with  the  Administration.  He  has  nailed 
his  colors  to  the  mast.  Sir,  I  admire  his 
gallantry,  but  he  must  pardon  me  if  I  have  no 
wish  to  sink  along  with  him,  or,  what  is  worse, 
to  sink  the  cause  in  which  I  am  embarked 
against  him,  by  agreeing  to  any  measure,  pru- 
dent or  imprudent,  concerted  or  unconcerted, 
matured  or  precipitate,  which  any  new  or  any 
old  member  may  throw  into  this  House.  I  say 
to  that  gentleman,  and  to  others,  that,  as  soon 
as  they  give  us  the  helm,  we  are  responsible, 
and  not  before,  for  the  safety  of  the  ship.  But 
I  win  not  consent  to  inflate  her  sails — I  will  not 
consent  to  impel  her  canvas — I  will  not  consent 
to  work  like  a  galley  slave  at  pulling  the  oar, 
while  she  has  a  helmsman  who  may  at  any  time 
he  pleases  run  her  on  a  shoal,  and  make  me 
responsible  for  the  result.  No,  sir,  I  will  be 
content  to  wait.  I  will  wait,  sir,  until  a  fac- 
tious majority  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  who  have  returned  a  factious  majority 
to  the  other  House,  and  as  I  hope  to  this  also, 
shall  have  elected  a  factious  President.  Sir, 
yon  had  scarcely  taken  your  seat  in  that  chair, 
before  one  of  the  master  spirits  of  the  times 
sneeringly  said  to  us,  I  wish  you  joy,  you  are 
now  the  majority  in  both  Houses,  and  you  are 
responsible  for  the  measures  of  Government. 
I  cry  you  mercy,  Master  Stephen,  I  cry  you 
mercy — we  are  not,  and  do  not  mean  to  be  thus 
responsible ;  and  for  that  very  reason,  because 
we  do  not,  I  shall  vote  against  this  measure, 
and  against  any  other  out  of  the  ordinary 
routine  of  business,  that  may  be  brought  up. 
Sir,  with  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  MoDttffie)  I  am  for  masks  off.  And  now 
what  do  you  mean  to  do  ?  Do  you  mean,  as 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  said,  to 
send  to  a  man,  who  is  both  witness  and  judge 
in  his  own  case — and  in  using  this  language,  it 
may  be  said  that  I  am  making  implications 
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against  illustrious  and  great  men,  to  whom  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  a  just  pos- 
terity, and  even  the  present  age,  will  not  fail  to 
do  justice.  Sir,  I  do  no  such  thing — I  make  no 
other  implication  than  that  which  every  free  and 
wise  people  make  against  our  common  nature 
— I  do  say,  it  would  be  requiring  more  of  par- 
ties implicated,  than  can  justly  be  demanded 
from  human  nature,  and  therefore  at  least  as 
much  as  can  fairly  be  demanded  of  them,  to 
ask  them  to  decide  in  this  case.  You  are  re- 
quiring men,  whose  political  existence  hangs  by 
a  single  hair,  and  who  have  already  the  risus 
Sardonicus  of  political  death  upon  their  coun- 
tenance— for  it  was  with  a  Sardonic  sneer  that 
we  were  told  that  we  had  become  responsible 
for  the  measures  of  the  Government;  you  are 
required  to  call  upon  them  to  do  any  thing 
which  may  have  an  effect  to  hasten  that  event. 
Sir,  I  win  do  no  such  thing.  I  wiU  not  call 
upon  them.  And  why  not  ?  Because  I  may, 
by  possibility,  by  that  call,  put  it  in  their 
power  to  protract  a  little  longer  their  political 
lives.  I  say  by  possibility ;  and  that  is  a  possi- 
bility which  I  am  determined  to  avoid.  No, 
sir,  if  this  House  is  to  be  converted  iato  a 
political  areiia,  and  I  shall  be  accused  as  one  of 
the  gladiators,  whether  the  man  with  the  tri- 
dent or  him  with  the  net,  I  do  not  say,  I  am 
clear  that  we  should  so  speak  that  every  man, 
woman,  and  child,  in  the  United  States,  shall 
be  able  to  understand  our  drift.  I  then  shall 
call  upon  the  present  men  in  power  for  nothing 
that  can,  directly  or  indirectly,  enable  them  in 
the  smallest  degree  to  affect  the  great  question 
which  is  now  at  issue  between  them  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  in  which,  as  in- 
terested parties,  I  will  take  none  of  their  evi- 
dence that  I  can  avoid. 

I  believe  I  have,  by  this  time,  pretty  well 
explained  my  object.  Sir,  what  should  we 
have  said,  thirty  years  ago,  of  one  of  that  par- 
ty, to  which  I  had  the  honor  to  belong,  as  the 
youngest  and  most  humble  member,  if  he  had 
brought  forward  a  proposition,  unconsulting 
and  unconsulted,  which  might  give  the  adverse 
party  some  color  to  their  sinking  cause,  and 
put  it  in  their  power  to  live  one  more  term  ? 
But,  sir,  I  have  another  objection  to  the  reso- 
lution. The  public  mind  is  in  a  state  of  excite- 
ment, such  as  must  ever  exist  on  the  eve  of  a 
great  political  battle.  And,  sir,  I  should  as 
soon  look  for  perfect  calmness  and  composure 
on  the  eve  of  a  battle  of  another  sort,  or  rather 
after  the  fight  has  begun,  as  that  such  an  inves- 
tigation should  now  be  conducted  with  that 
patience  and  deliberation  which  it  demands. 
Sir,  the  adverse  party  would  gladly  catch  at 
such  a  resolution.  In  the  time  to  which  I  have 
referred,  the  ruling  party,  for  they  held  their 
majority  in  both  Houses  to  the  last,  did  catch 
at  some  snch  straws:  they  were  drowning 
men — drowned  they  are.  I  had  intended  to 
have  said  something  as  to  the  challenges  so 
boldly  made,  to  point  out  the  ofiices  that  ought 
to  be  abolished,  and  the  expenditures  which 
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ought  to  be  retrenched.  But  I  feel  my  strength 
unequal  to  my  purpose.  But  I  must  say,  that 
in  the  affair  of  the  Panama  (since  called  the 
Tacubaya)  mission,  not  only  new  offices  were 
created,  but  new  doctrines  were  started  in 
reference  to  the  Executive  prerogative,  which 
were  wholly  unknown  to  the  constitution  and 
to  the  practice  of  the  predecessors  of  the  pres- 
ent Chief  Magistrate ;  and  I  will  tell  my  wor- 
thy colleague,  (Mr.  Ployd,)  if  he  will  permit 
me,  that  there  has  been  an  improvement  on  his 
plan  of  sending  Ministers  abroad,  and  bringing 
them  back  when  they  have  finished  their  busi- 
ness :  for  they  are  now  sent  abroad  on  sleeve- 
less errands,  that  they  may  come  back,  re  in- 
fecta,  to  pocket  their  emoluments.  Is  not  this 
the  fact  ?  Sir,  we  have  had  (to  say  nothing  of 
Tacubaya)  two  missions  to  England  under  this 
Administration ;  one  of  them  was  a  complete 
abortion ;  and  as  to  the  other,  what  has  it  done 
for  the  public  good  ?  what  object  has  it  accom- 
plished ?  We  were  told  by  the  very  accurate 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  Buchanan,) 
whom  I  always  hear  with  pleasure,  that  these 
missions  were  justified  on  the  ground  that  the 
acquisition  of  South  America  had  created  a 
swarm — I  believe  that  was  the  word — of  Diplo- 
matic appointments.  So  much  the  worse  for 
us,  sir.  Are  we,  whenever  a  nation,  great  or 
small,  changes  its  relations  to  another  nation, 
and  becomes  independent  of  that  other  nation, 
instantly  to  send  off  Ambassadors  to  it  ?  Are 
we  to  make  use  of  the  incident  as  a  pretext  for 
increasing  that  patronage  which  all  profess  to 
wish  to  diminish  ?  But  we  are  told  that  the 
President  has  recommended  to  us  economy  and 
retrenchment.  Yes,  sir,  he  did  recommend 
them,  in  one  of  those  lofty  generalities  with 
which  all  sermons,  political  or  religious,  abound, 
which  might  be  printed  in  blank,  like  law  pro- 
cess, and  filled  as  occasion  might  require.  But 
I,  sir,  am  for  looking  at  the  practices,  and  not 
the  precepts  of  the  parson,  political  or  r^li- 
gious.  I  suppose,  sir,  our  good  friends  the 
Greeks — yes,  sir,  suppose  that  the  Greek — who 
is  GrcEculua  esuriens,  the  same  animal  now  that 
he  was  in  the  time  of  Juvenal,  except  that  he 
is  less  enlightened  and  refined — should  succeed 
in  throwing  off  the  Turkish  yoke — "  the  faith- 
keeping  Turk  " — I  suppose  we  must  have  an 
Ambassador  sent  to  every  islet  and  nest  of 
pirates  in  the  Mgesm,  sir — we  must  send  one 
to  Hydra — one  to  the  Continent— and  one,  I 
presume,  to  each  of  the  Oyclades.  So  that,  if 
my  friend  from  Virginia,  who  is  a  medical 
man,  will  permit  me  the  phrase,  the  disease, 
instead  of  being  contagious,  will  be  sporadic — 
as,  indeed,  it  now  is — and  highly  malignant. 
_  Sir,  I  have  never  seen  but  one  Administra- 
tion, which,  seriously,  and  in  good  faith,  was 
disposed  to  give  up  its  patronage,  and  was 
willing  to  go  farther  than  Congress,  or  even 
the  people  themselves,  so  far  as  Congress  repre- 
sents their  feelings,  desired — and  that  was  the 
first  administration  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  He, 
sir,  was  the  only  man  I  ever  knew  or  heard  of, 


who  really,  truly,  and  honestly,  not  only  said, 
"noZo  epiacopari"  but  actually  refused  the 
mitre.  It  was  a  part  of  my  duty,  and  one  of 
the  most  pleasant  parts  of  public  duty  that  I 
ever  performed,  under  his  recommendation — ^not 
because  he  recommended  it,  thank  God! — to 
move,  in  this  House,  to  relieve  the  public  at 
once  from  the  whole  burden  of  that  system  of 
internal  taxation,  the  practical  effect  of  which 
was,  whatever  might  have  been  its  object,  to 
produce  patronage  rather  than  revenue.  He, 
too,  had  really  at  heart,  and  showed  it  by  Ms 
conduct,  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt, 
and  that  in  the  only  mode  by  which  it  ever 
can  be  reduced,  by  lessening  the  expenses  of 
the  Government  till  they  are  below  its  re- 
ceipts. Sir,  there  is  no  witchcraft  in  that — no, 
sir — no  witchcraft  at  all — no  more  in  paying  a 
public  than  a  private  debt.  You  may  have 
sinking  funds,  as  many  as  you  please,  and  never 
so  vast  a  financial  apparatus ;  but,  if  you  spend 
more  than  you  have,  you  will  be  in  debt  to  the 
end  of  the  world.  Sir,  so  far  from  fearing  any 
injurious  effect  from  the  too  rapid  payment  of 
the  national  debt,  I  would  pay  the  three  per 
cents  now — Yes,  sir,  I  would  pay  them  at  par, 
if  necessary — for  it  could  only  prove  that 
money  is  worth  but  three  per  cent.  Sir,  I  was 
the  humble  instrument  of  introducing  the  first 
efficient  sinking  fund,  by  setting  apart  a  given 
sum  of  $7,300,000,  which  ever  operated  to  re- 
duce the  national  debt.  When  that  debt  was 
increased  by  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana — aye, 
sir,  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana !— and  who 
was  for  and  who  was  against  it  then  ? — who 
pronounced  the  acquisition  unconstitutional, 
and  declared,  in  the  other  House,  that  we  had 
no  right  to  tax  the  people  of  that  country  ? — 
the  sinking  fund  was  then  raised  to  eight  mil- 
lions. Since  that  time,  owing  to  the  debt  cre- 
ated by  the  expenses  of  the  war,  it  has  been 
raised  to  ten  millions.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Tatlok)  himself  admitted — 
and  I  thank  him  for  it — (he  was  obliged  to  ad- 
mit it,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  my  debt  of  grat- 
itude is  the  less) — that  the  sinking  fund  has  not 
been  faithfully  applied  to  its  object.  Sir,  I 
said,  in  some  hasty  remarks,  when  the  gentle- 
man interrupted  my  colleague,  (Mr.  Floyd,) 
that  applying  surplus  balances  to  make  up  what 
had  been  pillaged  from  the  sinking  fnnd,  was 
robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  No,  sir,  it  is  no 
such  thing — it  is  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Pe- 
ter— it  is  robbing  the  sinking  fund  to  pay  the 
sinking  fund :  for,  as  it  has  been  over  and 
over  again  said,  the  sinking  fund  has  not  only 
a  right  to  its  own  modicum  of  $10,000,000,  but 
it  is  residuary  legatee  besides ;  it  takes  all  the 
sm-plus,  whatever  that  may  be,  as  its  own,  and 
you  never  can  give  it  any  thing  in  return  for 
that  of  which  you  rob  it,  except  out  of  that 
surplus  which  was  already  its  own.  Can't  give 
it  any  more.  Your  giving  surplus  balances  to 
eke  oat  the  sinking  fund,  is  nothing  more  than 
like  the  false  guardian,  who,  when  he  comes  to 
settle  his  accoimts,  pays  off  his  debts  to  his 
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ward  with  the  money  out  of  which  he  has 
cheated  him. 

We  are  asked  hy  the  gentlemen,  why  do  you 
not    specify  ?      Particularize  !     particularize  ! 
Show  us  the  particulars !     You  give  us  a  sum 
total  without  any  items,  as  Mr.  Sterling  says  in 
the  play.     Will  the  gentleman  have  one  ?     Sir, 
I  will  give  you  one  of  them.     The  House  will 
give  me  that  credit  which  I  demand.     It  is 
only  my  due.    I  did  state  that,  if  we  hegin  this 
system  of  reform,  it  ought  to  hegin,  like  mod- 
ern charity,  at  home.     Sir,  I  never  pretended 
that  the  House  was  not  answerable  for  abuses 
as  well  as  any  other  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment.   Now  for  one  item  of  them.     Sir,  at  the 
first  session  I  was  on  this  floor — it  was  the  last 
Congress  of  the  first  Mr.  Adams — whether  this 
will  be  the  last  of  the  second  I  cannot  say — I 
find  this  item  in  the  list  of  appropriations :  For 
the  expenses  of  fire-wood,  stationery,  printing, 
and  all  other  contingent  expenses  of  Congress, 
twenty-one  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  dollars  and  forty  cents.     This  sum,  sir, 
covered  the  expenses  of  both  Houses,  and  in- 
cluded, besides,  the  extraordinary  expense,  and 
furnishing  each  member  with  a  complete  copy 
of  the  Journals  of  the  old  Congress.     This 
House  then  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  two 
members,  one  only  of  whom  I  see  now  left, 
(Mr.  Livingston.)     Now,  we  have  213  mem- 
bers.   Then,  according  to  the  rule  which  has 
been  introduced  into  this  House — sir,  by  the 
simple  rule  of  three,  if  102  gives  so  much, 
what  ought  213  to  give  ?     This  item,  be  it  re- 
membered, included  the  expenses  of  the  other 
body,  but  I  shall  confine  myself  now  to  the  ex- 
penses of  this  body  alone.     For  the  present 
year,  the  total  estimate  for  the  contingent  ex- 
penses of  this  House  now  differs  but  a  trifie 
from  ninety  thousand  dollars,  of  which,  I  am 
justified  in  saying,  fifty  thousand  is  for  printing 
alone ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  sir, 
if  the  British  Parliament  paid  for  their  print- 
ing by  the  same  rule  that  we  do,  it  is  not  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars — which  we  are  told 
exceeds  the  whole  annual  expenses  of  Congress 
— but  that  is  not  my  statement,  remember — 
that  will  defray  their  printer's  bill.     No,  sir, 
and  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  what  will  defray  it. 
I  happen  to  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
a  good  deal  of  the  printing  of  the  British  Par- 
liament.    It  is  not  made  up,  like  ours,  of  title 
pages  and  blanks,  and  broadsides  of  every  thing 
and  any  thing — motions,   petitions,   bills,   re- 
ports, resolutions,  amendments,  and  every  mat- 
ter which  can  be  brought  into  the  House  of 
Commons.      No,  sir,   they  go  on  and    print 
closely  ;  and  where  one  line  ends,  another  be- 
gins, (I  make  no  allowance  for  the  high  rates  of 
living  and  wages  in  that  country ;)  but  I  will 
let  the  House  into  the  fact,  that  when  the  rate 
of  printing  for  this  body  was  settled,  a  printer 
— a  worthy  and  honest  man,  as  I  believe — was 
a  member  of  Congress.    I  speak  from  the  in- 
formation of  one  of  the  first  men  in  the  coun- 
try.   The  rate  was  fixed  during  the  deprecia- 


tion of  paper  money,  which  I  described  yester- 
day, when  every  thing  brought  ten  prices,  and 
it  has  remained  not  unsettled.  No,  sir ;  for  it 
has  been  regularly  settled  and  paid  ever  since. 
It  has  remained,  from  that  time  to  this,  at  the 
same  rate — though  one  ioUar  now  will  buy  as 
much  of  land,  slaves,  every  article  from  which 
we  draw  subsistence,  as  four  dollars  would  buy 
then.  To  Olustrate  this,  I  will  state  a  fact.  A 
gentleman  whom  I  knew,  owning  a  fertile, 
'but,  as  he  thought,  an  unhealthy  tract  of  land, 
on  the  Eoanoke,  sold  it,  and  purchased  a  small 
tract,  on  which  he  built  a  house  that  cost  him 
five  thousand  dollars,  and  that  sum  wUl  build 
what  is  considered  a  first-rate  house  in  my  part 
of  the  country.  The  land  itself  was  not  good, 
nor  was  it  bad.  It  was  what  is  called  fair  land. 
The  state  of  his  aff'airs,  like  that  of  many  of 
his  neighbors,  soon  obliged  him  to  sell,  and  he 
sold  the  land,  without  any  allowance  for  the 
improvements,  for  three  dollars  an  acre.  An 
acquaintance  of  mine  was  tempted,  by  the  low- 
ness  of  price,  to  purchase  the  farm ;  thus  veri- 
fying the  maxim  of  Poor  Richard— that  he 
who  buys  what  he  does  not  want,  always  buys 
it  dear :  and  so  it  turned  out  in  this  case.  If 
he  wished  to  sell  it  now,  he  could  not  get  his 
money  back.  This  single  fact  was  worth  aU  the 
declamation  in  the  world.  In  the  same  quarter 
of  the  country,  land  (some  of  it  good  wood- 
land) has  sold  for  one  dollar  per  acre ! 

Sir,  I  have  not  done  with  this  subject  of  the 
public  printing,  and  the  price  paid  for  it.  I  do 
not  mean  to  worry  the  House.  It  is  well 
known  to  the  members  of  this  House  (and  I 
hope  what  I  now  say  will  be  taken  down  ver- 
batim, if  possible) — that  the  public  printers  of 
this  House  are  also  the  editors  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive— I  mean  in  point  of  superficial  content 
— the  most  extensive  journal  in  the  United 
States,  and  one  which,  from  having  been  hith- 
erto considered  as  possessing  a  sort  of  at  least 
demi-official  character — something  like  the 
Moniteur,  in  Paris,  but  not  exactly — and  from 
observing,  or  rather  professing  to  observe,  a 
strict  neutrality,  had  obtained  a  most  extensive 
circulation  at  home,  and  by  far  the  most  exten- 
sive abroad,  of  any  paper  in  this  country. 
Now,  sir,  we  also  know,  that  this  journal  is 
our  main  stay  and  reliance  for  the  reports  of 
our  debates,  and  the  proceedings  of  this  House. 
Sir,  I  make  no  inference,  further  than  to  say — 
I  do  not  say  that  the  political  existence  of 
these  people  hangs  upon  the  event  of  the  next 
election — the  thread  of  their  existence,  like 
that  of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  is  con- 
nected with  that  election — they  sink  with  the 
Administration,  having  abandoned  their  pro- 
fessed neutrality,  if  it  sinks ;  and,  if  it  does 
not,  they  will  certainly  swim.  I  make  no 
more  imputations  on  them  than  that  they  have 
$50,000  per  annum  staked  on  the  event — on  a 
single  card. 

If  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  shall  prevail,  if  I  understand 
the  matter  of  it,  this  item  of  expenditure  ought 
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to  be  included,  as  one  over  which  we  have 
complete  control.  I  beg  pardon,  I  should  have 
suggested  this  before,  but  I  knew  that  there 
was  a  committee  of  the  House  whose  duty  it 
was  to  audit  its  accounts,  and  to  see  that  no 
improper  items  are  admitted.  I  have  pointed 
out  one  abuse,  and  I  have  done  it  where  it  was 
proper  to  point  it  out,  at  home.  Sir,  I  have 
known  of  the  existence  of  these  evils  for  a 
long  time.  They  were  no  secret  to  me,  nor  did 
I  make  a  secret  of  them  to  any  body ;  but  I  do 
know,  that  a  man  might  calculate  on  as  much 
success  in  going  a  tilting — not  at  shadows,  as 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  says — not 
like  the  knight  of  La  Mancha  at  sheep  and 
windmills — but  rather  at  a  flock  of  mad  cattle, 
pent  up  in  a  narrow  lane,  as  to  attempt  to  fer- 
ret out  the  abuses,  without  having  the  cordial 
co-operation  of  those  who  are  at  the  head  of 
the  Departments ;  and  that  co-operation  it 
would  be  worse  than  folly  to  pretend  to  look 
for.  On  that  subject,  sir,  I  declare  the  pleasure 
that  it  gives  me  to  bear  my  testimony,  such  as 
it  is,  along  with  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina,  to  the  public  services,  the  intelli- 
gence, the  integrity,  and  the  indefatigability  of 
the  officer  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Post  Office 
Department.  I  voted  against  increasing  his 
salary.  It  is  the  only  one  of  the  Departments 
which  I  have  lately  had  any  thing  to  do  with, 
and  whenever  I  had  occasion  to  go  there,  1 
have  always  found  him  in  his  office,  and  at  his 
business.  Sir,  there  was  a  time  when  I  often 
had  to  visit  the  Departments,  (which  does  not, 
however,  affect  the  present  Administration,) 
and  then  I  seldom  had  the  honor  to  find  any  of 
their  high  mightinesses  at  home — I  mean,  in 
their  offices.  Sir,  we  cannot  expect  the  cor- 
dial co-operation  of  the  heads  of  Departments 
in  such  an  inquiry  as  is  now  proposed.  They 
are  pleading  before  the  bar  of  public  opinion 
for  their  lives,  with  a  zeal  proportioned  to  the 
strong  evidence  before  the  jury  of  their  guilt. 

I  shall  vote,  however,  for  the  amendment 
moved  by  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina, 
and,  if  it  prevails,  I  shall  vote  against  the  reso- 
lution as  so  amended.  And  let  me,  before  I  sit 
down,  give  one  warning  to  all  concerned.  This 
country,  as  we  all  know,  is  divided  into  two 
adversary  parties ;  and  we  must  shut  our 
eyes  to  the  fact,  if  we  do  not  know  that 
this  House  is  nearly,  or  quite,  equally  divid- 
ed between  them.  Fas  est  ah  hoate  doceri. 
I  see  one  of  these  parties,  perfectly  will- 
ing, no  doubt,  with  the  very  great  man  to 
whom  I  have  before  alluded,  to  throw  upon  us 
the_  responsibility  for  whatever  is  done  here, 
sitting  perfectly  still,  steadfast,  silent,  and  de- 
mure, bringing  forward  no  proposition  what- 
.ever.  I  see  the  other  party  throwing  out 
proposition  after  proposition.  The  opposite 
party  never  commits  itself  until  after  a  night's 
reflection.  And  what  is  the  consequence? 
Though,  I  believe,  a  minority,  they  so  manage 
matters,  as  on  every  question  to  constitute  an 
effective  majority  of  this  House,   and   then 


throw  on  us  the  responsibility  of  their  own 
measures.  Sir,  this  is  a  new  sort  of  political 
justice. 

Again,  I  see  most  plainly,  with  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina,  that  this  inquiry  will 
end  in  smoke — and  I  am  not  one  who  will  light 
the  fire,  or  help  to  raise  a  smoke  by  which  a 
retreating  adversary  may  cover  and  protect  his 
retreat.  I  will  afford  them  no  facilities  towards 
victory.  I  stand  here  pledged  as  their  adver- 
sary, quoad  hoc,  and  I  will  add  another  pledge 
to  oppose  any  and  every  party  who  would  im- 
pose on  this  country  any  man,  as  its  Chief 
Magistrate,  besides  him  who  receives  the  great- 
est number  of  its  votes.  Sir,  if  we  must 
amend  the  constitution,  I  shall  not  vote  for  a 
hereditary  Chief  Magistrate — I  do  not  belong 
to  that  privileged  class — the  President  of  a 
minority  is  hardly  less  odious  than  a  king — but 
I  warn  the  House  against  any  attempt  at  reform 
while  the  President  is  not  with  us.  In  the 
Seventh  Congress,  in  spite  of  aU  Mr.  Jefferson 
did,  his  measures  were  thwarted;  and  when 
was  an  Administration  stronger  ?  Then,  with 
a  House  of  Kepresentatives  so  equally  balanced 
as  this,  (and  I  take  the  vote  for  the  election  of 
Speaker  as  the  indication  of  its  state,)  with  the 
scale  vibrating,  nearly  in  equilihrio,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  he  certain  of  a  majority,  let  our 
measures  be  ever  so  well  concerted.  How 
could  we  get  along,  even  if  the  Executive  was 
on  our  side,  acting  against  a  solid  phalanx  who 
hold  together — so  perfectly  united  that  we  can- 
not cut  off  a  single  straggler,  while  we  our- 
selves act  more  like  raw  undisciplined  militia  ? 
Sir,  I  speak  from  experience.  In  the  Seventh 
Congress,  sir,  we  never  could  have  got  along, 
with  the  aid  of  the  most  popular  President 
that  ever  lived,  (except  one,)  without  consult- 
ing before  we  acted.  We  were  obliged  to  hold 
— I  will  not  use  a  barbarous  word  which  has 
become  common  throughout  the  country,  and 
which  I  first  heard  in  this  body — but  we  were 
obliged  to  act  in  concert.  And,  sir,  if  we  do 
not  act  in  concert  now,  it  is  not  we  who  will 
be  responsible  for  the  consequences.  And 
how  ought  we  to  act  in  concert  ?  Sir,  by  leav- 
ing this  Government  just  in  the  course  where 
we  found  it.  We  ought  to  observe  that  prac- 
tice which  is  the  hardest  of  all — especially  for 
young  physicians — we  ought  to  throw  in  no 
medicine  at  all — to  abstain — to  observe  a  wise 
and  masterly  inactivity.*  I  am  afraid,  sir,  said 
Mr.  K.,  on  resuming  his  seat,  that  I  have  not, 
on  this  occasion,  added  to  my  precept  my  ex- 
ample. 

[Here  the  debate  closed  for  this  day.] 


SATTJiiDAY,  January  26. 
EetreTuihment. 
The  House  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
resolutions  heretofore  moved  by  Mr.  Chilton, 


*  The  expression  of  Lord  Chatham,  often  repeated  by  Mr 
Eandolph,  and  generally  as  a  quotation  from  that  supreme 
master  in  the  use  of  the  English  language. 
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together  with  the  modifications  proposed  by 
Messrs.  Tatlob  and  MoDuffie. 

And  the  question  being  on  the  amendment 
submitted  by  Mr.  MoDufpie  to  the  amendment 
of  Mr.  Tayloe — 

Mr.  OAESOif  said :  In  that  part  of  the  rules 
of  the  House  prescribing  the  duties  of  the  sev- 
eral committees,  the  attention  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Expenditures  is  particularly 
directed  to  this  subject,  and  it  is  made  their 
duty  to  examine  into  the  state  of  the  several 
public  departments,  and  particularly  into  the 
laws  making  appropriations  of  moneys,  and  to 
report  whether  such  moneys  have  been  dis- 
bursed conformably  with  such  laws. 

We  find  this  duty  in  the  65th  rule  of  this 
House,  as  follows : 

"  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Expenditures  to  examine  into  the  state  of  the 
several  public  departments,  and  particularly  into 
laws  making  appropriations  of  moneys,  and  to  re- 
port whether  the  moneys  have  been  disbursed  con- 
formably with  such  laws ;  and  also  to  report,  from 
time  to  time,  such  provisions  and  arrangements  as 
may  be  necessary  to  add  to  the  economy  of  the  de- 
partments, and  the  accountability  of  their  officers." 

Now,  I  did  believe  that  the  duties  of  that 
committee  being  of  this  nature,  precluded  the 
necessity  of  the  resolution  which  was  offered, 
and  I  further  thought  that  this  was  a  very  im- 
proper time  for  its  introduction — that  it  could 
be  attended  with  no  beneficial  result  to  the 
community,  and  that  its  only  effect  would  be 
to  waste  the  time  of  this  body,  and  produce 
electioneering  speeches  on  this  floor.  I  was 
mistaken,  as  has  since  been  shown  by  the 
progress  of  the  present  debate.  It  appears 
that  even  gentlemen  who  have  expressed  a  dis- 
position to  transact  the  public  business  and  re- 
turn home,  have  nevertheless  been  actuated  by 
an  anxiety  of  a  political  kind,  to  turn  this  mat- 
ter to  the  benefit  of  one  or  the  other  of  the 
great  parties  which  now  divide  this  country. 

He  had  explained  himself  on  this  subject,  to 
a  gentleman  from  Ohio,  in  the  folding  room 
attached  to  this  House  a  few  days  ago,  where 
he  was  justified  in  saying,  that  he  saw  thou- 
sands of  the  celebrated  Virginia  Address,  writ- 
ten by  Chapman  Johnson,  folding  to  be  sent  to 
the  North  and  to  the  West,  and  even  to  the 
South;  and  the  hope,  I  understand,  is  enter- 
tained, that  the  old  State  of  North  Carolina, 
among  others,  is  to  be  revolutionized  by  the 
effect  of  this  address  of  Chapman  Johnson. 
But,  sir,  I  can  tell  those  gentlemen,  who  expect 
this  to  be  the  result  in  North  Carolina,  that 
they  will  find  themselves  completely  defeated 
in  all  their  efforts  to  produce  such  a  result. 
3ir,  North  Carolina  has  repeatedly  been  tried, 
md  in  every  instance  she  has  been  true  to  her- 
ielf,  and  done  her  duty.  I  mentioned  to  that 
;entleman  that  all  such  attempts  were  perfectly 
iseless,  and  the  reply  I  received  was,  "Though 
he  chances  are  now  for  you,  yet  a  reaction 
vill  speedily  be  brought  about,"  and  this  sub- 
ect  is  seized  upon  as  one  means  to  aid  in  pro- 


ducing that  result.  Sir,  I  do  not  care  for  this. 
No  event  in  future  is  more  certain,  according 
to  my  judgment,  than  the  election  of  General 
Jackson ;  but,  let  that  be  as  it  may,  I  wish  to 
see  no  discussions  on  this  floor,  except  such  as 
are  calculated  to  advance  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity, and  that  we  may  do  the  public  busi- 
ness and  go  home,  instead  of  remaining  here, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) has  said,  to  feed  upon  the  public 
•Treasury. 

Speaking  of  the  establishment  at  West  Point, 
permit  me  to  make  one  remark.  Among  the 
items  in  the  estimates  for  that  institution,  I 
find  the  following :  "  For  compensation  to  20 
supernumerary  Second  Lieutenants,  $15,100." 
Here  are  twenty  young  men  who  have  been 
educated  at  the- public  expense,  and  who  are 
now  supported  at  their  own  homes,  at  an  an- 
nual expense  of  $15,000.  Sir,  is  this  econo- 
my ?  I  know  that  that  institution  was  got  up 
under  a  different  Administration ;  but  this  ap- 
plication of  the  public  money  has  been  made 
by  the  present  Administration,  and  it  is  one  of 
those  expenditures  which  ought  to  be  consid- 
ered in  the  present  inquiry. 

Mr.  Barney  said :  While  we  confine  our- 
selves, Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  legitimate  duties  de- 
volved on  us,  we  continue  to  be  the  representa- 
tives of  40,000  freemen ;  but  that  moment  we 
condescend  to  become  electioneering  partisans, 
we  resolve  ourselves  into  units,  one  in  the 
great  mass  of  our  countrymen,  possessed  of 
equal  rights,  and  equally  competent  with  our- 
selves to  judge  and  decide  on  the  important 
question,  who  shall  become  our  next  Chief 
Magistrate.  I  have  resolved  to  steer  clear  of 
all  party  strife,  but  seek  not  to  conceal  my  sen- 
timents. I  believe  the  present  to  be  an  honest 
Administration,  ably  administered.  In  Mr. 
Adams  I  behold  a  plain  unpretending  republi- 
can, who  has  enjoyed,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
the  confidence  of  all  his  illustrious  predeces- 
sors ;  incessantly  devoting  the  energies  of  his 
vigorous  intellect  to  the  advancement  of  the 
best  interests  of  his  country ;  while  the  distin- 
guished services  of  Gen.  Jackson  have  encir- 
cled his  brow  with  a  wreath  of  never-fading 
glory,  and  embalmed  him  in  the  affections  of 
a  large  portion  of  his  countrymen.  It  remains 
with  the  only  sovereigns,  the  people,  to  decide 
between  their  respective  claims.  It  is  not  for 
me,  nor  for  us,  to  interfere.  We,  too,  are  pub- 
lic servants,  and  have  other  important  duties 
assigned  to  us.  My  maxim  ever  has  been,  and 
shall  be — may  the  Administration  of  my  coun- 
try be  always  right,  and  while  right  may  it  be 
supported. 

The  gentleman  from  Tennessee  has  stated 
that  there  are  twenty  supernumeraries,  gradu- 
ates at  West  Point,  now  at  their  homes,  unem- 
ployed. It  is  true,  sir.  Those  young  men,  in 
four  years  devoted  to  study,  are  permitted  but 
once  to  visit  their  families.  After  obtaining 
their  degrees  they  generally  receive  a  furlough 
of  two  or  three  months,  which  enables  them 
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to  renew  that  intercourse,  and  rekindle  that 
glow  of  aflEection  to  their  parents  and  friends, 
which  too  long  a  separation  might  entirely 
alienate.  Will  any  father  say  that  this  is  ex- 
travagant indulgence  ?  It  is,  however,  proba- 
ble, that  at  this  present  moment,  there  are  not 
vacancies  in  the  army  to  offer  them  immediate 
employment,  but  in  a  very  short  time  they  be- 
come merged  in  the  Register,  and  cease  to  be 
supernumeraries.  Having  seen  and  known  at 
"West  Point  the  destitute  orphan  son  of  a  wid- 
owed mother,  who  was  there  educated,  and  is 
now  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Professors, 
I  mention  the  fact,  to  convince  my  friend  from 
Tennessee  that  its  benefits  are  not  monopo- 
lized by  the  children  of  the  afiBuent  and  influ- 
ential. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  expressed  great 
repugnance  at  the  idea  of  a  son  of  his  receiv- 
ing an  education  at  West  Point.  He  would 
rather  he  should  make  his  mark,  and  not  be 
able  to  read  or  write.  Sir,  were  this  a  charity 
school,  so  would  every  man  who  had  the 
means  to  educate  his  children  out  of  his  own 
purse.  Do  not  those  young  men  repay  the 
debt  of  gratitude  due  to  the  nation  ?  A  well- 
organized  army,  well-constructed  fortifications, 
are  necessary  to  its  defence.  The  elements  of 
military  science  imparted  to  them  become  the 
property  of  their  country,  and  are  called  into 
active  requisition,  in  the  construction  of  its 
fortresses  and  resistance  to  its  enemies;  and 
even  should  they  return  to  the  paths  of  civil 
life,  in  imparting  their  science  to  the  militia, 
our  nation's  best  bulwark,  they  thus  contribute 
more  essentially  to  its  advantage  than  while  in 
the  tented  field.  I  have  never  ranked,  Mr. 
Speaker,  among  the  radicals.  I  hope  I  shall 
not  be  deemed  a  prodigal,  when  desiring  to  be 
found  among  those  liberal  politicians  disposed 
to  cherish  the  existing  institutions  of  our  coun- 
try, and  by  ample  appropriations,  commensu- 
rate with  her  resources,  advance  internal  im- 
provements, cherish  your  Army,  your  Navy, 
increase  your  national  defences  of  every  de- 
scription ;  and  thus  accelerate  the  speed  of  the 
Eepublic  in  her  march  to  the  high  destinies 
which  await  her,  and  which  can  only  be  arrest- 
ed by  a  system  of  injudicious  and  wasteful  par- 
simony. 

Mr.  Daniel  said :  All  resolutions  of  this  de- 
scription, whenever  they  are  introduced,  pro- 
duce much  good.  They  awaken  all  concerned 
to  diligence  and  inquiry ;  abuses  are  searched 
out,  and  the  cause  of  economy  promoted.  Yet, 
it  has  appeared  strange  to  me,  that  gentlemen 
on  this  floor,  while  urging  every  argument  they 
can  think  of  against  the  resolution,  tell  us,  at 
the  same  time,  that  they  are  strongly  in  favor 
of  it.  They  declare  that  they  are  very  much 
in  favor  of  searching  out  abuses,  though  there 
are  no  abuses  in  the  Government  to  search  out, 
and  though  they  are  certain  it  will  end  in 
nothing,  yet  that  they  support  it,  and  will  vote 
for  it.  This  course  of  argument  appears  to  me 
strange.    That  abuses  do  exist,  I  have  not  the 


least  doubt ;  if  they  do  not,  why  do  gentlemen 
oppose  inquiry  ?  Can  any  injury  result  from 
it  ?  If  the  Administration  be  indeed  as  pure 
as  some  gentlemen  seem  to  imagine,  it  ought  to 
be  their  boast  and  pride  that  the  search  should 
be  made,  let  it  result  as  it  will.  They  call  upon 
us  to  point  out  the  abuses.  Many  have  already 
been  pointed  out.  But,  is  this  the  time  to  call 
out  for  a  detail  of  the  abuses,  when  we  are  just 
appointing  a  committee  to  inquire  if  any  abuses 
exist  ?  They  make  a  question,  and  answer  it 
themselves.  They  tell  us  all  is  well.  Every 
thing  is  as  it  should  be.  Well,  sir,  if  so,  let 
the  inquiry  go  on.  Let  us  see  if  the  Adminis- 
tration is  as  pure  as  they  would  have  us  be- 
lieve. I  acknowledge  that  I  am  incompetent  to 
point  out  the  various  abuses  that  may  exist  in 
a  Government  so  complicated,  as  ours.  It  is 
only  from  newspaper  rumor  that  I  derive  my 
knowledge  of  it.  And,  if  I  am  to  believe  what 
I  see  there,  then  I  can  have  no  doubt  that  there 
ought  to  be  an  inquiry.  I  coxdd  name  some 
oflSces  which  have  been  created  nnder  this  Ad- 
ministration. The  Panama  mission  has  cost  us 
somewhere  about  $80,000  or  $100,000.  Has  it 
resulted  in  any  great  benefit  ?  A  Minister  was 
sent  to  England,  who  was  perfectly  superan- 
nuated, and  wholly  unable  to  perform  any 
duty,  and  it  was  through  this  that  we  lost  the 
West  India  trade,  and  this,  in  my  opinion,  was 
a  great  loss.  There  was  another  great  abuse 
of  power.  This  man  was  known,  at  the  time, 
to  be  incompetent,  and  his  mission  cost  us 
$30,000  or  $40,000.  We  have  had  another 
Minister  sent  out  since,  who  has  returned  with- 
out much  benefit.  There  have  been  other 
abuses.  Men  have  been  paid  for  taking  out 
despatches  to  our  Ministers,  who  went  out  in 
the  very  ship  with  the  Ministers  themselves. 
I  should  certainly  have  thought,  that  the  Min- 
isters might  have  so  far  condescended,  as  to 
take  charge  of  these  documents  themselves. 
Another  instance  of  abuse  is  to  be  found  in  the 
outfits  of  our  foreign  Ministers.  $9,000  per 
annum  as  salary,  I  should  think,  was  an  ample 
provision,  without  $9,000  outfit,'  especially 
when  we  furnish  a  vessel,  and  bear  all  the  ex- 
penses of  their  transportation  to  the  spot. 
This,  in  my  opinion,  is  an  item  which  calls  for 
retrenchment,  and,  under  the  resolution,  it  can 
be  reached.  But,  we  not  only  give  our  Minis- 
ters outfits  when  they  go  out,  but  we  must  give 
them  homefits  when  they  come  home.  Was 
not  this  the  case  with  young  Mr.  King  ?  He 
had  an  outfit  of  $4,500,  and  yet  his  homefit 
was  paid  him  within  sixty  days.  Is  there  any 
example  of  this  under  other  Administrations! 
Sir,  it  is  enormous.  It  may  appear  a  little 
sum,  but  it  is  very  much  if  rightly  considered. 
The  expenditure  of  the  public  money  in  the 
Government  at  home,  has  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  equal  abuses.  In  the  Quartermaster's 
Department  of  the  Army,  the  disbursement  of 
$300,000  is  attended  with  an  expense  of  $50,000 
or  $60,000.  Is  there  any  one  who  cannot  see 
that  this  is  an  abuse  ? 
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Mr.  Clabk,  of  Kentucky,  said :  I  am  now- 
glad  to  see  a  prospect  of  excitement  being 
allayed  by  means  of  the  resolution  introduced 
by  my  friend  from  Kentucky.  I  preferred  the 
original  form  of  the  resolution,  however,  since 
I  think  that  the  Committee  of  "Ways  and  Means 
is  the  proper  organ  through  whom  this  inquiry 
should  be  made.  It  will  be  recollected  that,  at 
the  last  session,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
earnestly  recommended  the  exchange  of  the 
sixteen  millions  of  the  present  six  per  cent.' 
stock  of  the  United  States  for  other  stock,  of  a 
later  date  of  payment,  at  five  per  cent.,  by 
which  operation,  had  it  been  adopted,  there 
would  have  been  effected  a  clear  annual  saving 
of  160,000  dollars,  and  I  consider  it  well  wor- 
thy of  consideration  by  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means,  whether  such  an  exchange  cannot 
still  be  effected.  I  preferred  the  first  resolu- 
tion, because  it  referred  the  inquiry  to  a  com- 
mittee which  may  justly  be  entitled  the  first  in 
this  House,  and  of  which  I  am  free  to  say, 
that,  in  its  wisdom,  application,  and  integrity,  I 
entirely  confide.  I  think  the  subject  ought  to 
be  referred  to  that  committee,  and  to  no  other. 
It  is  one  of  the  peculiar  subjects  over  which 
that  committee  is  called  to  preside,  by  the 
Boles  and  Orders  of  this  House ;  and  although 
I  should  be  loth  to  burthen  the  committee  with 
unnecessary  labor,  yet  I  consider  it  of  vital  im- 
portance to  call  forth,  in  this  inquiry,  the  first 
talents  of  the  country.  It  is  an  investigation, 
which,  from  its  own  nature,  cannot  properly 
be  executed  unless  by  an  individual  intimately 
acquainted  with  all  the  operations  of  the  De- 
partments of  this  Government.  The  Conmiit- 
tee  of  "Ways  and  Means,  in  the  regular  dis- 
charge of  their  duty,  have  been  compelled  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  routine  of  busi- 
ness in  the  Departments.  They  have  the 
knowledge  and  are  familiar  with  it,  and  they 
could  prosecute  the  inquiry  with  one-third  of 
the  labor  that  would  be  required  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House ;  and  when  they 
should  present  a  report,  it  would  have  far  more 
of  the  confidence  of  this  House,  than  if  pro- 
ceeding from  any  other  quarter. 

Sir,  I  have  regretted  to  witness  the  charac- 
ter of  this  debate.  Surely,  this  is  a  question 
which  does  not  characterize  party  in  this 
House.  Surely,  we  have  not  yet  arrived  at 
that  degree  of  mutual  ill-will,  and  that  disre- 
gard of  aU  public  justice,  which,  when  abuses 
are  to  be  investigated,  arrays  the  members  of 
this  House  in  compact  and  opposite  ranks,  for 
and  against  any  Administration,  or  for  and 
against  any  Presidential  candidate.  Such  a 
state  of  things  were  beneath  the  dignity  of  this 
House.  Surely  it  becomes  us  aU  to  do  strict 
justice  to  him  who  administers  the  concerns  of 
the  country,  be  that  individual  whom  he  may. 
If,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  important  to  the  wel- 
fare of  this  people  that  their  Eepresentatives 
shall  drag  forth  into  public  view  that  man  who 
violates  their  trust,  and  expose  him  to  the  in- 
&my  which  he  deserves,  it  is  equally  impor- 


tant, on  the  other,  that  they  should  measure 
out  to  him  who  has  discharged  that  trust  with 
laborious  fidelity,  a  just  reward. 

I  did  not  voluntarily  misunderstand  the  gen- 
tleman, (Mr.  Mitchell,  of  Tennessee,)  but  the 
course  of  his  remarks  induced  the  belief  that 
such  had  been  his  intention.  The  gentleman, 
however,  must  allow  him  to  make  a  single  re- 
mark on  the  manner  in  which  cadets  were  in- 
troduced into  the  Military  Academy.  He 
seemed  to  suppose  that  the  existence  of  that 
institution  furnished,  in  itself,  an  evident  proof 
of  the  correctness  of  his  remarks,  that,  ever 
since  the  days  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  state  of  the 
country  and  of  the  Government  had  been 
growing  worse.  He  spoke  of  the  days  of  Mr. 
Jefferson  as  emphatically  the  days  of  our  pros- 
perity, but  the  gentleman  surely  knew  that  the 
Military  Academy  was  organized  during  those 
very  days.  When  the  gentleman  said  that  its 
benefits  were  confined  exclusively  to  the  sons 
of  the  rich  and  of  the  "  well-born,"  I  do  not 
know  that  I  perfectly  understood  him.  I  had 
always  supposed  that  all  were  well-born,  who 
came  of  honest  parentage.  "We  have  in  this 
country  no  privileged  orders.  But  the  gentle- 
man says,  that  none  are  admitted  into  that 
school,  but  the  sons  of  the  "  well-born  and  of 
the  wealthy."  In  this  opinion,  the  gentleman 
is  certainly  mistaken.  Unless  I  am  greatly 
misinformed,  (and  I  have  my  information 
through  a  very  direct  and  creditable  channel,) 
nine-tenths  of  those  wh»  have  been  admitted, 
and  are  now  there,  are  not  the  sons  of  wealthy 
parents.  I  admit,  however,  that  they  are 
"  well-born ;"  for,  not  only  are  they  the  sons 
of  honest  parents,  but  a  large  proportion  of 
them  are  the  sons  of  oflBcers  and  soldiers  who 
fell  in  the  revolution  and  in  the  last  war.  If 
these  are  not  fit  subjects  to  receive  the  benefits 
of  that  institution,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive 
who  ought  to  be  so  considered.  Their  parents 
were  indeed  poor,  but  they  were  honest  and 
patriotic,  and  they  shed  their  best  blood  for 
that  liberty,  and  aU  those  political  blessings 
which  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  now  en- 
joys, and  which  I  hope  he  may  long  continue 
to  enjoy.  In  the  charge  he  made,  he  was  cer- 
tainly mistaken,  and,  if  he  vrUl  take  the  trouble 
to  inquire,  he  wiU  be  satisfied  of  the  fact. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  of  Tennessee,  said :  I  rise 
merely  to  support  the  allegation  which  I  made, 
which,  to  my  mind,  is  as  irrefragable,  as  the 
rock  of  Gibraltar  is  immovable.  I  said  that 
the  benefits  of  the  Academy  at  West  Point  are 
given  to  some  of  the  well-born,  and  as  the  gen- 
tleman professes  not  fully  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  that  expression,  I  will  treat  him 
with  a  dissertation  upon  it.  None  can  abhor 
the  word  more  than  I  do :  for  this  is  a  Govern- 
ment where  merit  ought  to  rise,  from  whatever 
station  it  may  proceed.  But  the  Government 
has  converged ;  the  poor  and  humble  are 
looked  upon  as  "  canaille,"  to  use  an  expres- 
sion of  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Virginia, 
(Mr.  Randolph,)  but  the  man  possessed  of 
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thousands  of  dirty  acres,  (no  matter  how  he 
may  have  got  them,)  is  regarded  as  a  person  of 
consequence  and  consideration  1  It  is  the  sons 
of  these,  and  such  as  these,  who  are  called  the 
■well-born.  But  there  is  a  species  of  people 
among  us  whom  the  Government  has  fostered, 
even  on  this  floor,  who  esteem  wealth  more 
than  they  do  all  the  knowledge,  talent,  and 
virtue,  of  a  sage.  I  acknowledge  that  proper- 
ty is  a  great  blessing  when  bestowed  by  the 
munificence  of  Heaven  upon  men  of  talents 
and  integrity,  who  consider  themselves  as  stew- 
ards for  the  benefit  of  society ;  but  there  are 
others,  in  whose  hands  property  is  one  of  the 
greatest  of  curses.  I  hope  that  the  gentleman, 
by  this  time,  has  a  full  view  of  what  I  meant 
by  the  term  well-born.  Sir,  I  know  of  no  such 
thing  as  personal  distinction,  under  this  Gov- 
ernment. I  see,  indeed,  an  attempt  at  it,  but 
that  attempt  is  odious  to  me,  and  to  all  who 
think  as  I  do. 

Now,  sir,  who  are  in  this  West  Point  Acad- 
emy ?  One  gentleman  tells  us  that  there  is  to 
be  found  the  son  of  a  widowed  mother.  Sir,  I 
should  be  glad  the  gentleman  would  name 
him.  I  certainly  never  heard  of  such  a  one 
before.  [The  honorable  member  here  named 
some  of  the  youths  who  were  at  the  Academy, 
whose  names  and  parentage  the  reporter  was 
not  able  to  catch  with  sufficient  distinctness  to 
embody  them  in  this  report,  commenting  upon 
them  as  he  went  along.]  Sir,  I  feel  no  enmity 
whatever  towards  th(*e  who  conduct  that  in- 
stitution. God  bless  them — they  are  in  what 
they  believe  to  be  the  course  of  their  duty,  and 
it  is  not  with  them  that  I  find  any  fault.  It  is 
the  institution  which  I  hate,  and  I  hate  it  for 
the  reasons  I  have  stated.  From  a  district  ad- 
joining that  of  my  colleague,  there  is  a  young 
man  of  wealth  and  splendor — but,  sir,  this 
proud  soul  of  mine  shall  be  bent  as  low  as  that 
point  of  degradation  to  which  the  Government 
seems  likely  to  bring  us  aU,  before  a  son  of 
mine  shall  be  brought  there.  Notwithstanding 
I  have  the  same  privilege  with  other  members, 
I  should  deem  myself  unworthy  of  the  confi- 
dence of  the  hundred  thousand  souls  who  have 
sent  me  here  as  their  Kepresentative,  if  I  could 
use  that  privilege  in  favor  of  any  son  of  mine. 
Sir,  my  colleague  did  me  no  more  than  justice, 
when  he  said  that  I  usually  speak  with  caution 
in  this  House.  Sir,  I  never  speak  unadvisedly ; 
neither  is  it  my  desire  or  intention  to  hurt  any 
one.  I  am,  it  is  true,  the  son  of  a  corrupt  and 
fallen  race,  but  my  conscience  does  not  re- 
proach me  with  ever  designing  to  speak  what 
is  wrong.  In  what  I  said  of  this  Academy,  I 
spoke  from  data,  as  I  hope  the  gentleman,  also 
did  when  he  told  us  about  the  son  of  a  widow 
who  had  been  received  there.  I  know  him 
not,  and  I  protest  before  Heaven  and  this 
House,  that  it  is  my  sincere  belief  that  no  son 
of  a  forlorn  and  destitute  widow  has  ever  been 
received  there.  But  when  I  speak  of  a  forlorn 
and  destitute  widow,  I  do  not  meaji  a  woman 
who  has  merely  lost  her  companion  in  life ;  by 


that  description  I  understand  a  woman  de- 
pressed by  poverty,  who  has  a  family  to  main- 
tain, and  who  is  compelled,  by  necessity,  to 
drudge  from  the  morning  to  the  night,  (like  the 
unwearied  ant,)  for  her  offspring.  She  is  a  for- 
lorn widow,  and  I  never  yet  heard  of  the  son 
of  such  a  one  being  recommended  and  admitted 
to  the  West  Point  Academy. 

Mr.  Andeesok,  of  Pennsylvania,  said :  The 
supposed  prodigality  and  extravagance  of  the 
Government  for  some  time  past,  had  afforded  a 
rich  theme  for  declamation  throughout  every 
part  of  the  United  States.  Newspaper  essay- 
ists had  been  clamorous  on  the  subject.  And 
where,  he  would  ask,  have  we  been  told,  we 
should  find  evidence  of  this  prodigal  expendi- 
ture of  the  public  revenue  ?  In  the  subordi- 
nate offices  of  the  Treasury  Department  ?  No, 
sir.  Where,  then,  are  we  told  we  should  find 
it?  In  the  East  Eoom.  There,  it  has  been 
boldly  asserted,  would  be  found  the  glittering 
and  costly  representatives  of  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  the  public  money.  There,  sir,  we 
have  been  informed,  we  should  find  the  most 
incontestable  evidences  of  the  extravagance  and 
prodigality  of  the  present  Administration  ?  And 
what  is  the  fact  ?  After  being  led  by  curiosity, 
or  by  the  glaring  light  of  this  ignis  fatuiis,  to 
its  pretended  location,  what  do  we  find  ? 
Nothing,  except  a  few  chairs,  apparently  of  do- 
mestic manufacture,  and  of  little  value.  He 
would  beg  leave  to  ask,  what  had  gone  with 
all  this  costly  furniture,  if  it  ever  was  there  ? 
As  that  constituted  a  very  important  part  of 
the  duties  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  which  devolved  upon  them  by  a  Eule 
of  the  House,  he  had  no  doubt  they  would  in- 
form us.  For  the  purpose,  then,  of  ascertain- 
ing whether  such  an  unpropitious  state  of 
things  did  exist,  in  relation  to  the  management 
of  our  financial  concerns,  he  was  willing  that 
the  inquiry  should  be  made,  and  that  the  fact 
of  their  existence  or  non-exisience  should  be 
disclosed.  If  a  disease  so  alarming,  and  so  ma- 
lignant in  its  character,  existed  in  the  body 
politic,  let  a  prompt  and  efficient  remedy  be 
applied,  lest,  by  delay,  the  disease  should  be- 
come incurable.  If  reform  was  necessary,  let 
us  go  to  work  promptly.  If  retrenchment  in 
all  or  any  of  the  Departments  was  required,  let 
the  fact  be  speedily  ascertained,  and  the  reme- 
dy applied.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  should  be 
found,  on  inquiry,  that  no  reasonable  ground 
of  complaint  existed,  that  all  the  subordinate 
offices  were  indispensably  necessary  for  the  de- 
spatch of  the  public  business — that  the  salaries 
of  the  officers  and  clerks  were  not  extravagant 
— let  the  public  know  it. 

All  his  deliberations  on  the  subject  had  led 
to  the  conclusion,  that,  as  all  those  offices, 
about  some  of  which  so  much  had  been  said, 
had  been  established  by  legislative  acts — that, 
as  the  salaries  of  the  officers  and  clerks  were 
fixed  by  law,  and  graduated,  no  doubt,  by  a 
due  regard,  as  well  to  the  public  interest,  as  to 
the  nature  and  importance  of  the  services  to 
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be  rendered — it  -would  be  uncharitable  in  him 
to  charge  the  Government  with  extravagance, 
unless  he  had  better  information,  and  stronger 
evidence  of  the  fact,  than  could  be  derived 
from  newspaper  essays.  He  should  not,  he 
thought,  be  passing  a  very  handsome  compli- 
ment on  the  very  able  and  highly  distinguished 
predecessor  of  the  present  honorable  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  "Ways  and  Means,  should 
he  be  induced  to  make  a  charge  so  illiberal. 

Mr.  Buchanan  said :  As  the  House  appears  de-' 
termined  to  pass  some  resolution  upon  the  sub- 
ject now  before  them,  I  shall  take  the  liberty 
of  making  a  suggestion  in  relation  to  the  Mil- 
itary Academy  at  West  Point.  It  is  chiefly  in- 
tended for  the  committee  who  may  have  charge 
of  the  resolution. 

I  cannot  agree  with  some  of  the  gentlemen 
who  have  addressed  the  House,  that  the  Mili- 
tary Academy  should  be  abolished.  On  the 
contrary,  this  Government,  possessing  the  pow- 
er of  making  war,  and  being  under  a  solemn 
obligation  to  provide  for  the  common  defence, 
owe  it  to  themselves  and  to  the  people  of  this 
country,  to  furnish  them  with  the  means  of 
military  instruction.  War,  especially  in  mod- 
em times,  has  become  an  art,  nay  a  science,  so 
extensive  and  so  complex  in  its  nature,  that  its 
theory  can  only  be  acquired  after  years  of  ap- 
plication. A  Military  Academy  is  the  best 
plan  which  has  ever  yet  been  devised  of  com- 
municating military  instruction.  It  is  true, 
that  a  few  men  of  brilliant  genius,  have  ap- 
peared in  the  world,  who,  without  a  military 
education,  by  mere  intuition,  have  excelled  in 
the  art  of  war.  These  splendid  exceptions 
ought  not  to  detract  from  the  general  rule  that 
a  military  education  is  necessary  to  make  a 
skilful  and  efficient  officer. 

Gentlemen  have  complained,  and  I  believe 
with  justice,  that  there  now  are  several  super- 
numerary cadets.  I  would  suggest  the  source 
of  this  evil  to  be,  that  the  Military  Academy  is 
too  large  for  the  Army — or,  if  any  gentleman 
will  have  it  so,  the  Army  is  too  small  for  the 
Military  Academy.  A  just  proportion  does 
not  exist  between  them.  The  supply  of  offi- 
cers which  the  Academy  furnishes  is  too  great 
for  the  demand  of  an  army  not  amounting  to 
6,000  men.  This  state  of  things  gives  birth  to 
another  evil.  No  man  who  now  enlists  as  a 
private  soldier  in  the  Army,  no  matter  what 
may  be  his  capacity,  or  what  may  be  his  con- 
duct, can  ever  expect  to  be  promoted  above  the 
rank  of  a  petty  officer.  He  can  never  indulge 
the  hope,  which  the  policy  and  the  practice  of 
the  wisest  nations  have  sanctioned,  that  he 
may  one  day  become  a  general  officer.  Every 
avenue  to  promotion  is  closed  against  him  by 
the  graduates  at  West  Point,  who  always  have 
the  preference  and  are  more  than  sufficient  to 
furnish  the  army  with  officers. 

Whether  the  Government,  in  addition  to  fur- 
nishing the  means  of  a  military  education, 
ought  to  feed,  and  clothe,  and  pay  the  cadets, 
whilst  they  are  receiving  it,  is  a  question  well 


worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  committee  to 
whom  this  subject  may  be  referred.  One  thing 
is  certain,  that,  whatever  other  sins  may  be 
fairly  chargeable  against  the  present  Adminis- 
tration, they  cannot  he  justly  chargeable  with 
the  establishment  of  the  Military  Academy. 

Admonition  and  Exhortation  to  Order. 
The  Speaker  (Andkew  Stevenson,  Esq.) 
rose  and  addressed  the  House.  He  felt,  he 
said,  very  deep  regret  at  the  personal  and  un- 
pleasant character  which  the  debate  had  as- 
sumed, and  which,  if  continued,  was  calculated 
to  have  a  baneful  effect  upon  the  character  and 
deliberations  of  the  House.  The  Speaker  cer- 
tainly could  have  no  wish  to  restrict  improp- 
erly, the  freedom  of  debate.  He  had  never 
attempted  it ;  he  never  should ;  but  at  the  same 
time  he  felt  it  a  duty  that  he  owed  the  House, 
the  nation,  and  himself,  to  interpose  the  au- 
thority of  the  Chair  in  maintaining  the  order 
and  dignity  of  the  House,  and  in  repressing 
personalities  and  recriminations,  which  could 
produce  no  other  effect  than  deep  excitement 
and  personal  altercations.  In  the  eagerness 
of  controversy,  and  the  commotion  of  debate,  it 
was  often  very  difficult  for  the  Chair  to  inter- 
pose successfully  its  authority  in  preserving  or- 
der, and  limiting  debate ;  in  cases  of  great  or 
unusual  excitement,  it  could  never  be  done 
without  the  most  prompt  and  vigorous  co-op- 
eration of  the  House.  Li  making  these  re- 
marks, the  Chair  intended  no  allusion  to  any 
particular  member  of  the  House.  He  had 
risen  to  impress  upon  the  House  the  necessity 
of  enforcing  order,  and  sustaining  the  Chair, 
and  to  entreat  gentlemen,  who  might  be  dis- 
posed to  mingle  in  the  debate,  to  refrain  from 
personal  and  recriminating  remarks  towards 
each  other,  and  to  confine  themselves  to  the 
subject  under  consideration.* 


Monday,  January  28. 
Eetrenchment. 

When  the  House  adjourned  on  Saturday,  a 
motion  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Doeskt  to  lay 
the  resolutions  of  Mr.  Chilton,  together  with 
the  amendment  thereto,  on  the  table.  On  the 
opening  of  the  debate  this  morning,  Mr.  Dobsex 
withdrew  his  motion,  and  the  question  then  re- 
curring on  the  amendment  of  Mr  Blake — ■ 

Mr.  BucKNEK,  of  Kentucky,  said :  I  have  said 
that,  when  offered,  I  was  prepared  at  once,  and 
wUling  to  aid  the  proposed  inquiry.  Yet,  can- 
dor compels  me  to  declare,  that  such  a  vote 
would  not  have  been  founded  on  any  belief,  or 
even  suspicion,  that  there  were  such  abuses  as 
those  pointed  out.  They  may  be :  if  so,  they 
are  not  within  my  knowledge.  As  a  friend  of 
the  Administration,  there  was  no  option  al- 
lowed me,  as  to  my  vote.  We  occupy  an  en- 
tirely different  attitude  from  gentlemen  of  the 
opposition.     If  they  wUl  exhibit  accusations, 


♦  Every  thing  is  omitted  in  this  abridgment  which  led  to 
this  interposition  of  the  Speaker. 
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and  get  up  debates,  however  useless,  by  which 
that  time  is  consumed  which  should  be  devoted 
to  important  business,  it  is  not  our  fault.  Sit- 
uated as  we  are,  it  could  not  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected that  we  would  refuse  to  meet  them, 
what  was  the  resolution  in  substance,  as  orig- 
inally offered  ?  That  the  national  debt  should 
be  speedily  paid  oflf;  that,  to  effectuate  this,  a 
general  retrenchment  of  public  expenditures 
should  be  resorted  to  ;  that  the  number  of  offi- 
cers employed  in  the  public  service  should  be 
lessened,  and  the  salaries  of  those  retained, 
diminished.  In  support  of  this,  it  was  said  by 
the  mover,  that  there  were  sinecure  offices, 
that  we  had  departed  from  the  republican  sim- 
plicity of  our  ancestors ;  that  the  public  money 
had  been  uselessly  squandered,  &c.  Now,  sir, 
whilst  I  admit  that  the  public  debt  ought  to  be 
discharged  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible, 
without  detriment  to  other  great  national  in- 
terests ;  and  wliUst  willing  to  vote  for  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  alleged  prodigality,  I  neither 
sanction  it  as  correct,  nor  concur  in  the  gentle- 
man's argument.  After  all  that  was  said  by 
him,  in  general  terms,  about  profusion,  national 
bankruptcy,  &c.,  what  were  his  specifications  ? 
That  the  services  of  the  Fifth  Auditor  might 
be  dispensed  with,  the  occasion  for  which  that 
office  was  created  having  long  since  passed 
away.  That  our  tables  were  every  morning 
piled  with  useless  documents,  and  reports  as 
long  as  the  moral  law.  Whilst  he  seemed  to 
imagine  that,  to  the  ^ntlemen  of  the  South  and 
the  North  "  rocked  in  the  cradle  of  ease  and 
luxury,"  this  would  be  considered  as  a  matter 
of  little  moment,  in  the  West  there  was  but  one 
voice  concerning  it.  Whatever,  sir,  there  may 
be  of  prodigality  of  public  money  in  this  mat- 
ter, it  savors  more  of  any  thing  else  than  lux- 
ury. But,  if  the  gentleman  so  estimates  it,  let 
me  assure  him,  that,  throughout  the  session, 
he  will  have  it  in  his  power  to  indulge  his  ap- 
petite in  all  the  luxury  of  a  most  delectable  va- 
riety. Reports,  and  the  testimony  upon  which 
they  are  founded,  must  be  printed  and  laid  be- 
fore us,  to  enable  us  to  determine  correctly  such 
claims  as  are  presented  to  Congress.  They  are 
cases  in  which  redress  can  be  obtained,  and  jus- 
tice done  nowhere  else.  Many  of  them  are  for 
very  large  amounts  of  money  or  property.  In 
such  cases,  are  we  to  act  blindfolded,  and  at- 
tempt to  dispense  justice  athap-hazard  ?  Surely 
not.  If,  in  any  particular  case,  any  gentleman 
believes  that  it  would  be  useless  or  improper  to 
print  them,  when  the  motion  is  made  to  have 
them  printed  is  the  time  to  oppose  it. 

Yet,  sir,  I  am  not  not  at  all  disposed  to  cen- 
sure the  gentleman  who  introduced  the  resolu- 
tions. He  did  so,  no  doubt,  ilnder  honest  con- 
victions of  their  propriety — he  had  seen  these 
charges  of  extravagance,  of  corruption  in  the 
disbursements  of  public  money,  repeated  so  fre- 
quently, in  a  thousand  different  shapes  in  the 
newspapers,  by  editors  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States,  from  some  of  high  standing, 
down  to  the  curs  of  the  very  lowest  degree, 


until  he  began  to  believe  there  must  be  some 
truth  in  it.  However  zealous  a  man  may  be 
in  his  pursuit  of  truth,  even  falsehoods  may  be 
repeated  in  his  hearing  so  frequently  and  con- 
fidently, that  at  last  they  are  received  as  truths. 
May  I  not  now  be  allowed  to  induljje  the  hope, 
that  my  colleague  has  become  sati.stied,  that  he 
entertained  most  erroneous  conceptions  of  these 
matters  ?  Else,  why  has  he  so  entirely  aban- 
dened  his  original  resolution  ?  Sinecure  offices, 
high  salaries  of  officers,  the  unnecessary  number 
of  them ;  the  high  per  diem  allowance  to  mem- 
bers seem  to  have  been  forgotten,  and  we  are 
now  invited  to  inquire  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  money  appropriated  for  foreign  in- 
tercourse, and  for  the  contingent  expenses  of 
the  Executive  Departments,  has  been  applied 
since  1824 — yes,  sir,  since  1824.  There  lies 
the  secret.  All  errors,  if  any,  committed  be- 
fore that  period,  are  not  worth  investigation. 
They  would  shed  no  valuable  light  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  occurrence  has  passed  by,  and  is  no 
longer  of  any  moment.  It  would  be  of  no  ser- 
vice in  suggesting  the  propriety  of  any  change 
in  the  law  on  the  subject.  Very  well,  let  the 
inquiry  be  so  limited.  I  am  willing  to  go  back 
as  far  as  they  please ;  to  commence,  and  to 
stop,  where  they  please.  Should  there  be  any 
thing  wrong  in  the  management  of  the  affairs 
of  this  nation,  by  this  Administration,  let  it  be 
made  appear.  If  it  be  an  error  of  the  head,  a 
magnanimous  and  generous  public  will  scorn  to 
punish ;  if  it  proceed  from  corruption,  it  will 
show  that  they  ought  no  longer  to  be  trusted. 
When  proof  of  this  is  produced,  none  will  be 
more  ready  than  myself  to  pronouuce  a  verdict 
of  guilty.  But  idle  suspicion,  and  worse  than 
idle  rumor,  shall  never  influence  my  judgment. 
We  were  told  by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia, 
(Mr.  Eandolph,)  that  he  would  oppose  any  and 
every  party  who  would  impose  on  this  country 
any  man  as  its  Chief  Magistrate,  besides  him 
who  receives  the  greatest  number  of  its  votes. 
Is  our  constitution  then  a  dead  letter  ?  Can  a 
man  conscientiously  discharge  a  duty  devolving 
on  him  in  the  election  of  a  President,  violating 
neither  the  letter  or  spirit  of  that  sacred  instru- 
ment, and  yet  be  subjected  to  censure?  That 
must  be  the  gentleman's  opinion :  for  no  man 
elected  by  Congress,  can  have  received  a  ma- 
jority of  the  votes  of  the  people ;  otherwise, 
the  election  would  not  have  devolved  on  Con- 
gi-ess.  I  was  truly  surprised  to  hear  such  sen- 
timents avowed ;  and  the  more  especially  as 
coming  from  such  a  quarter.  When,  on  the 
last  election  of  President,  that  matter  was  be- 
fore Congress,  I  understood,  and  still  under- 
stand, that  every  member  from  Virginia  voted 
for  Mr.  Crawford,  except  two,  of  which  two 
the  gentleman  (Mr.  Randolph)  was  not  one. 
It  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  did  not  vote  for 
one  rnan,  and  wish  another  to  be  elected.  He 
was  in  earnest  as  to  the  vote  which  he  gave, 
and  was,  no  doubt,  anxious  for  Mr.  Crawford's 
election.  And  yet,  according  to  his  present 
declarations,  he  would  then  have  imposed  on 
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this  country  a  man,  as  its  Chief  Magistrate, 
who  had  not  received  a  majority  of  the  votes 
of  the  people ;  yes,  and  he  would  now  upon  the 
same  principles,  had  he  been  elected,  been 
found  opposed  to  his  administration,  for  that 
reason  only,  if  not  for  other  reasons. 

Mr.  WASHiNGTOif  said:  When  the  resolu- 
tion was  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky, (Mr.  Chilton,)  I  had  resolved  to  vote 
against  it — not  that  I  was  opposed  to  re- 
trenchment or  the  reform  of  any  abuses  which 
might,  by  possibility,  exist  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  General  Government,  but  because  I 
did  not  believe  that  any  valuable  results  to  this 
nation  could  grow  out  of  such  inquiry,  and 
because  I  did  not  then,  nor  do  I  now  imagine, 
that  any  abuses  exist,  which  require  the  inter- 
vention of  this  House,  or  which  this  inquiry  is 
calculated  in  any  manner  to  reform.  I  consid- 
ered it  merely  as  the  redemption  of  a  pledge, 
which  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  informed 
us  he  had  given  to  his  constituents.  But  in 
the  latitude  which  has  been  allowed  in  this 
debate,  sentiments  have  been  expressed  by  gen- 
tlemen distinguished  for  their  talents,  high  in 
the  estimation  of  the  public,  and  high  in  the 
confidence  of  their  party.  What  are  the  decla- 
rations they  have  made,  sir  ?  That  this  is  not 
the  time  for  reform ;  that  tlie  clouds  which  now 
obscure  the  political  horizon  must  be  chased 
away,  by  the  rising  of  another  and  a  brighter  sun 
— an  evident  allusion  to  the  election  of  another 
President — that  you  have  nothing  to  hope  for 
or  expect  from  the  present  Administration,  in 
aid  of  your  patriotic  exertions  to  effect  refoi-m. 
Sir,  the  imputation  has  gone  forth  to  the  world, 
under  the  sanction  of  high  authority,  that 
abuses,  if  not  corruption,  do  exist,  and  that 
any  attempt  at  their  exposure  would  prove  un- 
availing, as  you  could  expect  no  co-operation 
from  the  rulers  of  this  nation,  who  are  thus 
pronounced  too  corrupt,  too  much  wedded  to 
their  own  sinister  views,  to  make  any  sacrifice 
for  the  good  of  the  nation.  So  far,  sir,  we 
have  heard  nothing  but  allegations,  without  the 
semblance  of  proof :  for  aU  the  evidence  which 
has  been  attempted  to  be  produced,  has  been 
ably  met,  and  triumphantly  refuted,  without 
the  aid  of  any  inquisition. 

Sir,  I  believe  this  Administration  to  be  as 
pure,  as  patrotic,  as  devoted  to  the  interest  of 
the  nation,  as  far  removed  from  the  suspicion  of 
corruption,  as  any  which  ever  has,  aye,  sir,  and 
as  ever  wiU  preside  over  the  destinies  of  this 
Eepublic ;  and  that,  like  gold,  the  oftener  as- 
Bayed,  the  brighter  it  will  shine.  Sir,  the  Ad- 
ministration fear  no  inquiry  or  scrutiny,  how- 
ever rigid,  either  in  relation  to  the  dis- 
bursements of  public  money,  or  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  appertaining  to  their  ofiices ; 
neither  do  their  friends  entertain  a  fear  on 
their  account.  On  the  contrary,  we  invite  and 
challenge  the  fullest  and  freest  investigation : 
and,  in  accordance  with  this  belief,  I  would, 
with  great  deference,  suggest  to  my  friends — 
political  friends  I  mean — -for  I  have  the  pleas- 


ure of  claiming  many  personal  friends  on  this 
floor,  with- whom  I  am  not  politically  associated 
— that  every  amendment  should  be  withdrawn 
which  has  been  offered  by  them,  and  that  we 
afford  to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  every 
facility  he  can  desire,  by  adopting  his  original 
resolution,  or  the  modification  offered  by  him, 
as  he  may  prefer.  This  is  not  an  inquiry  of 
our  seeking,  and  let  us  not  put  it  in  the  power 
of  gentlemen  to  say  that  we  frittered  down,  or 
in  any  way  embarrassed,  the  inquiry  they  had 
proposed.  Let  the  whole  responsibility  rest 
where  it  should.  For  my  own  part,  I  will  vote 
against  every  proposition,  either  in  the  way 
of  amendment  or  substitute,  which  does  not 
originate  with  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky, 
or  his  political  friends. 

One  word,  sir,  in  reply  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee,  in  relation  to  the  institution  at 
West  Point,  and  I  am  done.  Having  recently 
had  the  pleasure  of  attending  an  examination 
at  the  Military  Academy,  I  will  take  the  liberty 
of  stating  the  impression  made  on  my  mind  by 
that  visit.  Without  having  enjoyed  the  ad- 
vantages of  foreign  travel,  and  of  making  a 
comparison  of  this  with  similar  institutions  of 
other  nations,  I  will  venture  to  assert,  that,  in 
regard  to  discipline,  and  indeed  the  whole 
economy  of  its  arrangements  and  conduct,  it  is 
not  excelled  by  any  institution  in  the  world. 
Sir,  it  is  a  noble  monument  of  the  liberal  and 
enlightened  policy  of  this  nation.  It  richly  de- 
serves instead  of  reprobation,  the  fostering  care 
and  protection  of  the  Government.  Young 
men,  from  every  State  of  this  widely  extended 
empire,  are  brought  together  at  West  Point. 
They  there  form  friendships  which  remain 
through  life;  local  jealousies  and  prejudices, 
which  unhappily  exist  among  us,  are  conquer- 
ed ;  and  the  associations  growing  out  of  this 
friendly  intercourse  have  a  most  imposing  in- 
fluence, in  a  political  respect,  by  drawing  more 
closely  the  chain  which  binds  together  this 
great  Confederacy.  It  is  true,  sir,  the  selection 
of  cadets  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  class 
of  society ;  nor  can  I  perceive  any  just  reason 
why  it  should  be :  for  this  institution  was  cre- 
ated for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  community. 
Yet  the  gentleman  asserts  that  none  but  the 
well-born  are  allowed  to  participate  in  its  ad- 
vantages, to  the  exclusion  of  the  sons  of  Eevo- 
lutionary  fathers  and  widowed  mothers ;  but 
one  fact,  sir,  is  worth  a  thousand  such  asser- 
tions :  For  I  myself,  within  the  last  year,  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  procuring  for  the  deserving 
son  of  a  poor  widow  in  my  district,  a  warrant 
of  admission  to  that  school;  and  I  could  in- 
stance to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  many 
appointments  of  a  similar  character — one  par- 
ticularly, in  this  district,  of  the  son  of  an  old 
Eevolutionary  officer  and  poor  widow,  to  whom 
the  present  Secretary  of  War  promptly  gave 
a  warrant.  But,  sir,  no  censure  can  attach  to 
this  Administration  in  relation  to  that  establish- 
ment, it  being  almost  co-eval  with  our  Govern- 
ment.   I  therefore  will  not  consume  the  time 
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of  the  House  by  any  farther  reference  to  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Insham  said ;  The  resolution  before  the 
House  simply  proposes  a  retrenchment  of  pub- 
lic expenditures,  without  reference  to  the  pe- 
riod when  such  a  measure  became  proper  or 
necessary,  and  no  one  will  deny  that  some  re- 
trenchment might  be  effected ;  but  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  the  Administration  would 
be  assailed  by  such  a  measure.  Another  part 
of  the  inquiry  proposes  a  specific  inquiry  as  to 
the  expenditure  of  certain  sums  of  money 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  President  and 
Heads  of  Departments.  We  all  know,  that, 
when  the  law  prescribes  the  special  application 
of  public  money,  there  cannot  be  much  danger 
of  a  misapplication ;  but  where  large  sums  are 
disbursed  at  discretion,  it  is,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  a  fit  subject  for  the  scrutiny  of  this  House, 
and  may  fairly  be  done,  and  has  been  done 
over  and  over  again,  without  any  imputation 
against  the  Administrations  who  have  made 
such  disbursements ;  if  all  has  been  done  right, 
they  can  have  no  just  objection  to  the  scru- 
tiny; if  any  thing  has  been  done  wrong,  we 
have  a  right  to  know :  for,  in  either  case,  the 
information  may  be  useful  to  direct  future  leg- 
islation. Let  us  look,  for  a  moment,  into  the 
amount  of  the  sums  that  are  placed  at  the 
discretionary  disposal  of  the  President  and 
Heads  of  Departments.  The  proposed  inquiry 
goes  back,  I  believe,  three  years.  The  sums 
appropriated  for  the  contingencies  of  foreign 
intercourse,  for  that  time,  are  as  follows :  1825, 
$40,000;  1826,  $40,000;  1827,  $.30,000— $110,- 

000  :  this  is  the  fund  out  of  which  the  Presi- 
dent may  by  law,  cause  to  be  paid  what  amount 
he  pleases,  and  if,  in  his  opinion,  the  public 
interest  requires  it  to  be  concealed,  he  certifies 
that  fact  to  the  accounting  officers,  and  they 
settle  the  account  without  specification,  or  any 
other  voucher  than  the  certificate  I  have  men- 
tioned. It  is  proper  that  we  should  know  what 
sums  have  been  thus  settled  at  the  Treasury. 

1  would  not  invade  any  regulation  which  may 
have  been  found  expedient,  especially  in  times 
of  war  and  difficulty,  but  the  resolution  does 
not  call  for  the  specification,  it  only  asks  for 
the  amount  so  expended.  The  remainder  of 
this  fund  and  the  appropriations  for  the  con- 
tingencies of  foreign  missions,  and  the  contin- 
gent expenses  of  the  several  Departments,  are 
required,  by  the  resolutions,  to  be  specified, 
and  to  this  there  can  be  reasonable  objection. 
The  amount  appropriated  for  the  "  contingen- 
cies of  missions  abroad,"  for  the  last  three 
years,  is  $70,000,  and  for  the  contingent  ex- 
penses of  the  Departments  $211,845,  making  a 
total  sum  of  $391,845,  including  the  foreign  in- 
tercourse fund,  which  is  disbursed  very  much 
at  discretion.  Now,  sir,  if  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  should  be  adopted, 
it  will  exclude  us  from  any  knowledge  of  these 
large  disbursements.  But  let  us  consider  what 
his  amendment  proposes  to  do  in  place  of  the 
inquiry  contemplated  by  the  resolutions  of  the 


gentleman  from  Kentucky.  The  first  proposi- 
tion of  the  amendment  is  to  inquire  whether 
any  abuses  have  been  committed  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  Heads  of  Departments,  and  what  can 
that  end  iii?  Shall  we  send  a  committee  to  the 
President,  to  ask  him  what  abuses  he  has  com- 
mitted? Ue  will  tell  them  in  the  first  place 
that  he  does  not  confer  with  committees,  and 
in  the  next,  that  he  is  not  conscious  of  abusing 
his  trust,  and  is  not  bound  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion. Will  you  send  a  committee  to  the  Heads 
of  Departments,  to  put  the  same  question  to 
them  ?  Will  they  give  yon  any  such  informa- 
tion after  you  have  thus  characterized  the  ob- 
ject of  your  inquiry  ?  But  perhaps  it  may  be 
said  your  committee  might  go  to  the  Clerks. 
Do  we  not  know,  that,  at  the  last  session,  a 
certain  transaction  leaked  out,  which  excited 
some  attention  both  here  and  abroad,  and  af- 
terwards became  the  subject  of  a  motion  in  this 
House — I  mean  the  payment  of  $4,500  to  John 
A.  King,  for  a  homefit,  as  it  has  been  aptly 
called.  I  never  knew  nor  inquired  how  it  got 
out ;  but  soon  after  it  was  noticed  here,  we 
heard  it  as  a  fact  of  common  conversation  in 
this  city,  and  for  myself,  I  cannot  doubt  it,  that 
the  Head  of  one  Department  summoned  his 
trembling  clerks  before  him,  and  menaced  with 
immediate  dismission  whoever  could  be  proved 
to  have  made  the  disclosure.  In  such  a  state 
of  things  what  could  be  expected  from  an  in- 
quiry after  abuses  ?  It  has  been  well  said  by 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  and  others, 
that  it  must  end  in  nothing.  The  next  object 
embraced  in  the  amendment  is  an  inquiry  as 
to  the  reduction  of  salaries,  and  as  to  what  oflS- 
ces  can  be  dispensed  with,  and  if  any  salaries 
are  found  too  high,  under  what  Administration 
they  were  established  ?  And,  according  to  the 
form  of  the  issue  made  up  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana,  the  decision  of  these  points  is  to 
try  the  character  of  the  Administration !  What, 
sir,  test  this  Administration  by  the  ascertain- 
ment of  a  fact,  which,  no  matter  what  it  may 
be,  cannot  affect  the  Administration  in  the 
slightest  degree  ?  It  was  certainly  an  ingenious 
contrivance  of  the  gentleman  to  put  the  trial 
on  such  grounds.  If  the  salaries  should  not 
be  deemed  too  high,  nor  any  offices  to  be  dis- 
pensed with,  the  Administration  would  be  ac- 
quitted and  entitled  to  our  support ;  but  if  some 
reduction  and  diminution  should  be  thought 
proper,  then  the  next  point  presented  by  the  gen- 
tleman is,  when  were  these  oflSces  and  salaries 
established  ?  And  if  it  should  be  found  that 
they  were  established  before  this  Administra- 
tion came  into  power,  which  we  may  all  know, 
by  looking  into  the  statute  book,  then  the  Ad- 
ministration would  be  acquitted.  I,  for  one, 
will  not  consent  to  any  such  a  trial,  and  will 
here  admit  that  the  Administration  are  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  amount  of  the  salaries— these 
were  established  by  law— nor  for  the  number 
of  officers,  whose  offices  are  created  by  law ; 
nor  for  the  time  when  they  were  established. 
If  the  gentleman,  by  his  ingenuity  could  get 
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such  a  trial  as  he  has  proposed,  he  would  get 
his  Administration  out  of  their  difficulties  most 
easily  indeed.  I  am  not  disposed  to  be  drawn 
into  the  discussion  of  that  question,  nor  to  any 
trial  of  the  Administration  before  this  House. 
We  might  indeed  be  compelled  to  put  public 
officers  upon  their  trial,  in  some  events,  but 
•we  have  no  right  to  try  them  ourselves,  but 
most  especially,  I  would  not  take  the  great  po- 
litical trial  now  going  on  before  the  people  out 
of  their  hands.  It  would  be  most  unwise,  a#' 
well  as  irregular,  for  this  House  to  entertain 
jurisdiction  of  any  question  upon  an  appeal  from 
the  people.  I  came  here  to  assist  in  transact- 
ing the  legislative  business  of  the  country. 
This  House  is  not  competent  to  decide  that 
great  political  question  by  any  act  which  can 
grow  out  of  these  resolutions.  "Why,  then, 
bring  this  discussion  here?  Let  it  remain,  I 
beseech  gentlemen,  before  an  intelligent  people, 
where  some,  perhaps,  of  the  most  intelligent 
bodies  of  men  ever  convened  for  such  occasions, 
are  discussing  the  subject  with  eminent  ability. 


Tuesday,  January  29. 
Setrenchment. 

The  House  resumed  the  consideration  of  Mr. 
Chilton's  resolutions,  with  the  amendments 
proposed  thereto. 

Mr.  Peaeob  said :  In  the  zeal  of  gentle- 
men to  retrench,  the  Military  School  at  West 
Point  has  occupied  their  attention,  and  violent 
hands  have  been  laid  upon  it.  I  did  hope,  that 
this  institution,  which  is  more  creditable  to  this 
Government  than  any  other  in  it,  and  which, 
I  had  supposed,  was  the  favorite  child  of  the 
nation,  would  have  been  spared.  I,  also,  Mr. 
Speaker,  have  attended  one  of  the  annual  ex- 
aminations of  that  school,  and  can,  with  other 
gentlemen  who  have  spoken,  bear  witness  to 
its  merits,  if  its  merits  are  not  generally  known. 
Until  the  commencement  of  this  debate,  I  had 
supposed  they  were.  We  are  told,  sir,  by  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee,  (Mr.  Mitchell,)  that 
it  is  the  nursery  of  Aristocracy,  created  for  the 
education  of  the  rich  man's  son,  and  a  place 
where  the  widow's  son  or  the  orphan  boy  can- 
not enter ;  or  if  he  does  enter,  cannot  long  re- 
main ;  established  for  the  education  of  the  sons 
of  members  of  Congress,  and  those  who  are 
high  in  office.  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee,  that  he  is  mistaken — ^that  he 
has  been  misinformed — ^that,  although  I  shall 
not  question  what  he  has  said,  in  relation  to 
the  sons  of  those  coming  from  his  own  State, 
his  remarks  will  not  apply  to  those  who  have 
been  educated  at  that  school,  citizens  of  the 
State  which  I  represent.  Let  the  gentleman 
examine  the  catalogue  of  graduates,  and  he 
wUl  find  that  there  are  men  who  have  had  the 
benefits  of  this  school,  and  shared  in  its  hon- 
ors, who  were  not  sons  of  members  of  Congress 
or  those  in  power.  Let  the  gentleman  examine 
the  Army  Register,  and  he  wiU  also  find  that 
the  best  and  most  meritorious  of  our  officers 


are  graduates  of  this  school,  who  were  the  sons 
of  widows,  or  orphan  boys,  the  sons  of  those 
who  had  nothing  but  poverty  to  leave  to  their 
children  for  an  inheritance,  and  are  indebted 
to  this  institution  alone  for  the  education  which 
they  received.  To  avoid,  if  possible,  the  re- 
cital of  iames,  who  is  the  gentleman,  who  has 
now  the  principal  superintendence  of  your  for- 
tifications, and  who  discharges  his  duties  with 
so  much  credit  to  himself  and  justice  to  the 
nation  ?  Who  is  the  aid  of  your  Commander- 
in-Chief?  Who  is  now  the  assistant  to  the 
Chief  Engineer  ?  And  I  might  extend  the  in- 
quiry to  a  very  great  length,  of  men  who  are 
ornaments  to  their  country,  and  men  who,  but 
for  this  school,  would  never  have  received  the 
education  and  advantages  whicli  they  derived 
from  it.  I  once  entertained  the  opinion — an 
opinion  formed  without  much  reflection,  that 
the  doors  of  this  institution  ought  to  be  opened 
to  the  poor  only,  and  the  sons  of  the  wealthy 
should  be  debarred,  and  stated  my  views  to 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
first  conversation  I  ever  had  with  that  distin- 
guished man,  and  learnt  from  him  that  others 
had  expressed  the  same  opinions ;  but,  said  he, 
to  make  this  a  school  for  the  indigent  would 
render  it  less  valuable  to  them,  as  they  would 
not  be  excited  by  the  same  spirit  of  emulation ; 
that  genius  was  to  be  found  in  all  grades  of  so- 
ciety, all  classes  and  ranks  of  men;  and  it  was 
the  object  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  enlist  into  its  service  the  best  talents, 
whether  found  among  the  rich  or  the  poor. 
Further  reflection  has  satisfied  me  that  the 
views  of  the  late  Secretary  of  War  were  cor- 
rect. Genius  is  not  confined  to  any  grade  of 
life ;  it  is  found  among  children  of  the  asylum, 
and  is  not  a  stranger  to  the  princely  palace. 
At  this  institution,  a  soldier's  son — yes,  sir,  the 
son  of  a  Sergeant  in  the  Army  of  the  United 
States,  receives  the  first  honors,  while  the  sons 
of  two  gentlemen,  who  have  been  Speakers  of 
this  House,  are  unable  to  pass  through  the  or- 
deal of  an  examination.  If,  sir,  favoritism  ex- 
ists in  other  institutions,  it  has  no  abiding  place 
in  this :  for  here  they  all  rise  or  fall  by  their 
merits  or  demerits,  and  there  are  none  who  are 
the  sons  of  the  poor,  and  none  who  are  the 
sons  of  the  rich :  for  no  such  distinctions  are 
kept  up  by  the  officers  of  that  institution.  The 
students  themselves  soon  find  of  how  little  use 
they  are.  Sir,  if  I  had  a  son  old  enough  to  be 
admitted  into  that  Academy ;  if  I  had  any  in- 
fluence with  those  in  power — I  know  I  have 
none — ^if  my  friends  had  any,  it  should  be  ex- 
erted and  called  into  operation,  if  necessary,  to 
procure  for  that  son  an  admittance ;  this  I 
would  do  without  property.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  had  the  wealth  of  my  friend  from  New 
York,  (Mr.  Van  Eenssblaee,)  (and  I  may  be 
permitted  to  call  him  so,  whose  philanthropio 
spirit  makes  him  the  friend  of  mankind,)  the 
most  wealthy  man  in  this  House,  if  not  in  this 
nation,  I  would  not,  like  that  gentleman,  send 
my  son  to  a  private  school,  where  the  same 
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sciences  are  tanght ;  but,  if  influence  were  ne- 
cessary, I  would  resort  to  it,  to  procure  for 
him  a  place  at  tliis  school.  What  greater  ben- 
efit could  you  confer  upon  the  son  of  the  rich, 
as  well  as  poor,  than  by  teaching  both  that,  in 
this  country,  the  road  to  preferment^  is  open 
to  both,  and  the  highest  honors  are  with- 
in the  reach  of  all — that  poverty  is  no  em- 
barrassment, and  wealth  furnishes  no  facilities  ? 
What  better  practical  lessons,  what  more  use- 
ful, or  which  are  better  tests  of  the  excellence 
of  our  form  of  Government,  and  the  blessings 
which  our  free  institutions  confer,  than  those 
which  are  taught  at  this  insitution  ?  What  bet- 
ter plan  to  fire  the  ambition  of  the  poor,  and 
excite  the  emulation  of  the  rich,  than  the  sys- 
tem in  force  at  this  school,  where  the  Senator's 
son  and  the  widow's  son  are  placed  upon  an 
equality,  and  both  are  told  that,  in  this  coun- 
try, that,  at  that  school,  the  "  mind  is  the  meas- 
ure of  the  man  ?  "  So  long  as  that  useful  and 
distinguished  oflScer,  now  the  Superintendent 
of  this  institution — an  ofiicer  whose  talents  and 
acquirements  are  such  as  to  qualify  him  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  any  post  or  office  in  this 
Government,  or  recognized  by  our  laws,  and 
who  has  peculiar  qualifications  for  the  office, 
the  duties  of  which  he  now  discharges  in  a 
manner  as  creditable  to  himself  as  satisfactory 
to  the  nation — shall  preside  over  this  institu- 
tion, so  long  will  the  great  advantages  which 
the  nation  has  derived  from  it  be  dispensed, 
and  so  long  will  the  nation  continue  to  realize 
them.  In  justice,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  head  of 
the  War  Department,  and  that  responsibility 
may  rest  where  it  belongs,  I  hope  to  be  in- 
dulged with  a  few  words  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  appointments  are  made.  There  is  allot- 
ted to  each  State  as  many  Cadets  as  there  are 
Eepresentatives  and  Senators ;  and,  in  those 
States  which  elect  by  districts,  one  to  each 
Congressional  district.  In  making  the  selec- 
tion, it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  recom- 
mendations of  members  have,  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  great  weight.  Then,  sir,  suppose 
that  those  abuses,,  referred  to  by  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee,  (Mr.  Mitchell.)  have  existed 
— let  it  not  be  understood  that  I  make  any  ad- 
missions— who  is,  or  ought  to  be,  responsible  for 
these  abuses  ?  And  on  whom  should  the  cen- 
sure fall  ?  Not  upon  the  President  or  his  Sec- 
retary, but  upon  the  members.  In  justice  to 
the  useful,  as  well  as  distinguished  officer  now 
at  the  head  of  the  War  Department,  I  will 
further  state,  what  I  know  to  be  true,  when 
every  thing  else  is  equal,  it  has  been  his  uni- 
form practice  to  give  the  preference,  in  the  se- 
lection to  be  made,  to  the  son  of  him  who  is 
poor.  Having  met  some  of  the  objections  to 
this  institution,  and,  in  fact,  all  that  I  have  dis- 
tinctly heard,  and  shown  that  it  is  not  such  an 
institution  as  it  has  been  represented  to  be ; 
that  neither  this  Government  nor  Administra- 
tion ought  to  be  censured  for  its  fostering  care 
towards  it ;  that  the  present  Administration  has 
pursued  the  same  course  towards  it  that  others 


have  done ;  that  the  expenditures  are  the  same 
— for  I  did  understand  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina,  (Mr.  Caeson,)  to  withdraw  the 
objection  he  made  on  account  of  the  fifteen 
thousand  dollars  paid  the  supernumerary  lieu- 
tenants, or  to  admit  that,  under  former  Admin- 
istrations, similar  appropriations  were  made,  and 
the  same  amount  paid — it  becomes  necessary  to 
inquire  what  was  the  object  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  in  the  establishment  of 
this  institution  ?  What  are  the  benefits  which 
are  derived  from  it  ?  And  whether  the  objects 
contemplated,  have  been,  or  will  be,  attained  ? 
It  has  been  stated,  and  truly  stated,  by  those  who 
have  preceded  me  in  this  debate,  that  this  insti- 
tution was  projected  by  Washington,  and  found- 
ed by  Jefi'erson.  I  would  add,  that  it  began  to 
flourish  under  the  auspices  of  John  C.  Calhoun, 
to  whom  it  seems  to  have  been  as  dear  as  the 
apple  of  the  eye,  who  was  devoted  to  it,  and, 
on  all  occasions,  evinced  his  devotion.  The 
moment  we  declare  by  any  act  or  vote  of  ours, 
that  this  Institution  is  a  useless  one ;  that  it  is 
liable  to  those  imputations  which  have  been 
cast  upon  it,  that  moment,  sir,  your  Vice  Pres- 
ident, if  not  shorn  of  all  his  beams,  is  deprived 
of  half  his  glory.  Look  into  the  correspond- 
ence between  Washington  and  the  Continental 
Congress,  and  you  wiU  find  him  continually 
urging  upon  that  body,  pressing  upon  them, 
the  necessity  which  existed  for  the  employ- 
ment of  skaful  engineers.  They  were  not  to 
be  found  in  the  country,  for  there  were  no  mil- 
itary schools ;  recourse  was  had,  and  neces- 
sarily, to  foreign  countries,  as  has  since  been 
had,  for  that  military  skill  which  was  not  to 
be  found  at  home ;  and  military  science  was 
then,  as  it  has  since  been,  imported,  but  not 
then,  nor  since,  so  as  to  answer  all  the  requisi- 
tions of  the  Government ;  and,  knowing  the 
necessity  for  such  schools,  its  establishment 
was  among  the  first  recommendations  of  the 
first  President  of  these  United  States.* 


*  'Washington  is  constantly  adduced  as  the  father  and 
founder  of  the  present  Military  Academy.  Ko  adduction 
could  be  more  fallacious.  He  never  counselled  such  an  in- 
stitution, nor  any  thing  like  it.  The  Academy  of  his  day  was 
a  place  of  instruction  in  the  two  higher  branches  of  the  mil- 
itary art — artillery  and  engineering— and  nothing  more ;  the 
cadet  of  his  day  was  a  young  soldier,  attached  to  a  company, 
and  serving  with  it  in  the  field  and  in  the  camp,  "with  the 
pay,  clothing,  and  ration  of  a  sergeant ;"  (Act  of  1794 :)  and  in 
the  intervals  of  active  service,  if  he  had  shown  an  inclination 
for  the  profession  after  a  trial  of  its  duties,  and  a  capacity  for 
its  higher  branches,  then  he  was  sent,  "  in  the  discretion  of 
the  President,"  to  West  Point,  to  take  instruction  under  en- 
gineer and  artillery  officers  in  those  two  higher  branches; 
and  nothing  else.  All  the  drills  both  of  officer  and  private — 
all  the  trainings  in  the  infantry,  the  cavalry  and  the  rifle— all 
the  camp  duty— were  then  left  to  be  taught  in  the  field  and 
the  camp— a  better  school  for  such  teaching  than  any  acad- 
emy, and  under  officers  who  were  to  lead  them  into  action — 
better  teachers  than  any  school-room  professors.  And  all 
without  any  additional  expense  to  the  United  States,  the 
teachers  being  officers  under  pay  not  otherwise  employed 
and  the  cadets  being  part  of  the  military  force,  temporarU/ 
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Let  US,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  moment,  turn  to 
the  contingent  fund,  or  money  annually  appro- 
priated to  meet  the  contingent  expenses  of  this 
Government:  for  this  is  the  fund  which  is 
liable,  if  I  understood  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, to  such  gross  abuses,  and  from  wliich, 
as  one  would  suppose  from  the  tenor  of  his 
arguments,  a  good  share  of  the  patronage  of 
the  Administration  is  derived.  How  stands 
the  case?  By  the  constitution,  "  no  money 
shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury,  but  in  con- 
sequence of  appropriations  made  by  law :  and 
a  regular  statement  and  account  of  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  of  all  public  money  shall  be 
published  from  time  to  time."  No  moneys 
can  be  drawn  without  appropriations.  And 
who  makes  the  appropriations?  Not  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  Secretaries,  but  Congress.  A 
reference  to  the  Treasury  estimate  for  the 
current  year  will  perhaps  best  explain  the 
nature  of  the  contingent  expenses,  and  the 
fund  provided  for  defraying  of  them.  The 
whole  amount  asked  for,  is  $8,990,380  44 — 
and  of  this  sum,  the  following  sums  to  defray 
the  contingent  expenses  of  the  Department  of 
State: 

For  Books,  ....  $2,000 
Binding  Books,  ....  500 
Stationery  and  Parchment,     -  -  1,500 

Mediterranean  Passports,  -  -     1,500 

Blank  Personal  Passports,  Circulars,  &c.     1,000 
Fuel  and  Candles,  -  -  -        900 

Newspapers  for  the  Office  and  Agents 

abroad,      -  -  -  600 

Translations  of  foreign  Languages,  -       350 

Forage  for  Mesengers's  Horses,        -  200 

Expenses  in    distributing  Congressional 

Documents,      ...  300 

Wages  of  a  laborer,  -  -  300 

Miscellanies,         ....     1,000 
Extra  Copying  of  Papers,       ■  1,000 

Printing  in  Newspapers,  and  in  Pamphlet 
Form,  the  Laws  of  the  first  Session  of 
20th  Congress,        -  -  13,500 

Distribution  of  the  Acts  of  Congress 
throughout  the  States  and  Territories,      3,000 


$27,550 
Now,  of  the  whole  of  this  sum,  amounting  to 
twenty-seven  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars,  not  one  cent  of  it  is  at  the  command  of 
the  President,  nor  can  one  cent  of  it  be  paid  or 
expended  in  a  way  to  escape  our  examination, 
and  not  to  be  open  to  our  inspection.  Let  the 
committee  ascertain,  if  the  standing  committee 
on  expenditures  in  the  Department  of  State  has 
not  already  done  to  their  satisfaction,  whether 
this  sum,  the  usual  appropriation,  has  not  been 
applied  to  the  usual  and  ordinary  purposes,  and 
settlements  made  in  the   common   and  ordi- 


detached  for  instraction,  bat  receiving  nothing  in  addition 
to  a  sergeant's  pay,  ration,  and  clothing.  The  present  mil- 
itary academy  began  to  take  its  form  in  the  year  1812,  under 
the  act  of  that  year,  after  Washington  liad  beeli  a  dozen 
years  dead ;  and  has  been  built  up  by  constructions  and  reg- 
ulations under  that  act,  essentially  changing  it  from  what  it 
was  intended  to  be. 


nary  form — whether  vouchers  have  not  been 
taken  for  all  the  money  paid,  and  whether  se- 
crecy veils  any  part  of  this  expenditure.  An 
examination  of  the  acts  of  Congress  will  show, 
that  this  is  the  usual  amount  appropriated  for 
that  Department,  and  the  other  Departments  and 
oflicers  have,  to  defray  similar  expenses,  annual 
appropriations.  I  have  referred  to  the  State 
Department,  because  it  was  the  first  mentioned 
in  the  Treasury  estimate.  In  addition  to  these 
appropriations  for  the  Departments  and  ofBces, 
a  sum  of  money  has  heretofore  been  asked  for, 
and  appropriated — sometimes  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars, but  seldom  less  than  half  that  sum,  to  de- 
fray the  contingent  expenses  of  foreign  inter- 
course ;  but  this  extravagant  Administration 
require  for  the  year  1828,  no  appropri'ation 
whatever  to  defray  this  expense. 

Mr.  Bell  said  :  When  the  original  resolutions 
were  introduced  by  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky, I  saw  in  their  ill-digested  form  (and  when 
I  say  this,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  could 
have  given  them  a  better  shape)  the  substance 
of  a  proposition  for  a  general  retrenchment  ia 
the  expenditures  of  the  Government.  To  a  well- 
timed  proposition  of  that  nature,  I  beg  leave  to 
say,  I  would  never  be  opposed.  Inquiries  into 
supposed  excesses  in  the  regular  and  ordinary 
appropriations  for  the  support  of  Government, 
or  into  the  abuses  supposed  to  attend  their  dis- 
bursement by  its  officers,  will  always  be  produc- 
tive of  some  good  in  Government,  constituted  on 
whatever  principles  it  may,  although  no  immedi- 
ate legislative  enactment  of  a  remedial  nature  may 
be  the  result  of  them.  The  very  discussions 
which  attend  propositions  for  such  inquiries, 
serve  to  keep  alive  a  spirit  of  jealousy  and  watch- 
fulness in  the  people  in  regard  to  that,  which, 
properly  managed,  constitutes  their  strength,  and 
which,  under  evil  auspices,  may  be  converted 
into  the  material  of  their  weakness.  Por,  in 
the  estimate  of  a  nation's  strength,  this  paradox 
intrudes  itself — that  which  forms  the  chief  sinew 
of  its  power,  may,  at  the  same  time,  become 
the  source  of  its  greatest  debihty.  National 
wealth  (if  I  may  be  permitted  a  common-place 
argument)  can  nowhere  be  as  safely  and  prop- 
erly exhibited  as  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
who  created  it ;  and  there  it  should  remain,  ex- 
cept such  portion  of  it  as  may  be  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  protection  and  free  enjoyment 
of  the  balance.  When,  therefore,  a  nation 
shall  have  arrived  at  that  point  in  its  organiza- 
tion, when  it  deliberates  upon  the  expediency 
of  abolishing  certain  institutions  as  useless  or 
improper,  and  of  curtailing  certain  expenditures 
as  extravagant,  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  annual  modicum  of  the  people's  wealth, 
which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  be  drawn  from 
their  pockets,  is  already  large  enough,  and  that 
no  new  institutions  will  be  created,  and  no  ad- 
ditional exactions  enforced.  But  I  go  farther. 
I  would  have  supported  a  well-timed  proposi- 
tion of  this  nature,  for  a  better  reason.  I  have 
entertained  the  opinion,  as  I  do  now,  that  the 
expenditures  in  some  branches  of  the  public  ser- 
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vice  would  bear  retrenchment  without  injury 
to  the  interests  of  the  country,  and  to  the  very 
great  relief  of  the  people.  I  have  thought  that 
the  career  of  this  Government,  during  a  late 
Administration,  was  marked  with  a  wasteful  ap- 
propriation of  the  public  revenue,  and  that  the 
present  Administration  has  entitled  itself  to 
still  higher  distinction  in  the  same  prodigal 
course.  I  believe,  too,  that  the  present  Admin- 
istration contemplated,  at  one  time,  still  greater 
eminence  in  this  way,  than  they  have  since 
thought  it  prudent  to  attain.  I  am  of  opinion, 
that,  for  a  part  of  this  extravagance,  the  Execu- 
tive officers  of  the  Government  are  alone  re- 
sponsible, and  that  Congress  may  well  come  in 
for  the  balance  of  the  responsibility.  How  this 
responsibility  should  be  divided  between  those 
two  departments  of  the  Government,  I  will  not 
imdertake  to  determine ;  nor  will  I  at  this  time, 
be  drawn  into  a  specification  of  instances  of  the 
extravagance  in  the  Executive  officers  of  the 
Government;  neither  will  I  be  forced,  upon 
this  occasion,  into  an  argument  of  the  specifica- 
tions that  others  have  thought  proper  to  make 
in  the  course  of  this  debate.  In  speaking  of  the 
extravagance  of  the  Government,  I  beg  leave  to 
state,  that  my  opinion,  if  it  may  be  regarded 
as  of  any  consequence,  has  been  formed  upon 
facts  which  I  have  never  heard  disputed ;  and 
what  I  may  now,  or  at  any  other  time,  say 
of  the  conduct  of  the  present  Administration, 
will  be  found  to  be  based  upon  ascertained  facts, 
about  which  I  expect  to  speak  freely,  without 
the  imputation  of  joining  in  a  hue  and  cry 
merely  for  party  purposes.  I  despise  a  senseless 
clamor  as  much  as  any  man,  but  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  admit  that  this  is  one. 

I  was  opposed  to  the  resolution,  seeing  that 
it  must  wear  a  party  livery,  because,  with  my 
approbation,  (and  I  trust  gentlemen  will  give 
me  credit  for  sincerity,  when  I  make  the  decla- 
ration,) no  inflammable  matter  of  that  kind 
would  be  thrown  into  this  House,  to  retard  and 
obstruct  the  ordinary  business  of  Congress,  or 
to  interrupt  the  decorum  of  debate  during  the 
present  session.  I  desired,  as,  indeed,  I  thought 
every  other  member  of  this  House  did,  from 
the  frequent  professions  I  heard  upon  all  sides, 
that  we  should  despatch  the  more  important 
business  confided  to  onr  care,  and  return  to  our 
homes.  I  deprecated  the  consequences  of 
bringing  the  Presidential  canvass  into  this 
House,  and  making  this  floor  an  electioneering 
Campus.  "We  have  already  had  a  specimen,  in 
the  two  last  days'  debate,  of  the  consequence 
of  introducing  such  matter  into  this  House. 
"We  have  already  had  a  match  exhibition  of 
reciprocal  attack  and  reply.  We  have  already 
reached  the  very  verge  of  order  and  decorum. 
Perhaps,  sir,  we  have  advanced  one  step  beyond 
their  boundaries.*  To  what  end  will  a  further 
indulgence  of  this  course  lead  in  the  discussion 
of  this  or  any  other  measure  of  a  like  inflam- 


•  Of  course,  and  according  to  its  plan,  all  these  personal- 
tUes  and  Indecoroma  liare  been  omitted  in  this  abridgment 


mable  character?  As  the  passions  of  the 
opposite  parties  kindle  by  collision — as  they 
will — we  may  expect  to  hear  from  one  side  of 
the  House,  a  glowing  description  of  the  dangers 
of  military  despotism,  while,  from  the  other, 
we  will  present  the  picture  of  a  great  nation 
sinking  by  corruption.  When,  from  the  other 
side,  shall  be  held  up  to  public  view,  the  evils 
to  be  apprehended  from  the  elevation  of  a  Mili- 
tary Chieftain ;  on  this  side,  you  shall  hear  of 
the  ills  that  will  ensue  from  establishing  a 
succession,  by  adhering  to  the  line  of  safe  pre- 
cedents. When  we  shall  have  carried  this  war 
of  crimination  and  recrimination  to  the  highest 
pitch  to  which  party  feeling  can  ascend,  all  we 
shall  be  able  to  accomplish  will  be,  perhaps,  to 
degrade  the  character  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  consume  ourselves  in  the  heat 
of  controversy,  and  vomit  forth,  through  the 
channel  of  the  newspapers,  upon  the  people  of 
this  Union,  the  poison  of  our  own  gall,  to  em- 
bitter and  stir  them  up  to  a  like  useless  rage. 

If  I  do  not  mistake  the  allusion,  or  overrate 
the  apprehensions  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky, (Mr.  BuoKNEE,)  I  will  say  to  him,  that 
I  know  he  will  not  forsake  his  country  at  the 
approach  either  of  a  domestic  or  foreign  foe.  On 
the  contrary,  if  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken  in 
him,  he  would  not  shrink  from  the  presence  of 
a  tyrant,  even  in  his  stronghold ;  and  when 
"the  accepted  time"  alluded  to,  shall  have 
arrived,  I  predict  that  that  gentleman  returning 
to  his  post  here,  with  the  manly  purpose  of 
guarding  his  country's  rights,  will  then  become 
convinced  how  greatly  he  had  misconceived  the 
true  character  of  the  individual  so  often  alluded 
to.  I  am  persuaded  he  will  find  that  great  man, 
though,  perhaps,  not  perfect — as  no  man  is — yet 
so  nobly  redeeming  any  slight  faults  he  may 
have,  by  his  generous  devotion  to  the  interest  of 
his  country,  by  his  tact  in  civil  government  as 
well  as  in  military  command,  that  even  the  most 
unrelenting  of  his  opponents  will  feel  some 
regret  that  they  ever  felt  it  their  duty  to 
encourage  apprehensions  which  turned  out  to 
be  so  destitute  of  any  foundation. 

The  Tariff  has  found  its  way  into  this  dis- 
cussion. Upon  a  subject  of  so  much  difficulty 
and  importance,  I  would  at  no  time  feel  myself 
competent  to  manage  the  argument,  either  for 
or  against  it.  I  am,  therefore,  at  this  time 
whoUy  indisposed  to  enter  into  any  examination 
of  the  questions  connected  with  it ;  but  I  do 
trust  in  God,  that  no  gentleman  on  this  floor— 
I  must  be  permitted  to  express  a  further  hope 
—that  no  friend  of  his  country,  will  be  found 
here,  or  anywhere  else,  who  will  seek,  for  any 
purpose,  to  connect  a  subject  of  such  intrinsic 
interest,  with  a  contest,  involving,  in  my  opin- 
ion, separate  and  distinct  principles  and  objects. 
_  Mr.  Speaker,  although  opposed  to  the  resolu- 
tion originally  for  reasons  I  have  attempted  to 
make  intelligible  to  the  House,  yet  I  fear  we 
have  advanced  too  far  now  to  recede.  Expecta- 
tions are  created,  that  something  will  be  done, 
without  farther  delay,  in  the  work  of  retrench- 
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ment.  At  all  events,  an  inquiry,  a  rigid 
inquiry,  must  be  prosecuted — and  I  hope  for  the 
best  results.  I  am  free  to  declare,  for  myself, 
although  I  would  lop  off,  without  compunction 
or  regret,  every  institution  and  office,  which 
may  be  opposed  in  its  tendency  to  the  liberty 
of  the  people,  or  which,  may  create  unneces- 
Bary  burdens  upon  their  honest  gains,  yet  would 
I  forbear  to  touch  either  one  or  the  other, 
which  may,  upon  inquiry,  appear  to  be  essential 
either  to  the  liberty  or  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
country.  And  since  it  has  become  necessary 
that  this  inquiry  must  be  gone  into,  I  rejoice 
that  so  large  a  majority  are  of  opinion  that  this 
is  the  auspicious  period,  and  that  so  much  of  the 
talent  of  the  House  has  become  pledged  to 
assist  in  it.  I  look  upon  the  vote  taken  upon  the 
motion  to  lay  this  resolution  upon  the  table, 
as  a  pledge,  not  only  of  the  perseverance  with 
which  the  work  of  retrenchment  will  be  prose- 
cuted, but  of  the  success  which  will  attend  it. 
And  I  trust  that  we  shall  all,  exercising  a  spirit 
of  mutual  forbearance  upon  those  points,  upon 
which  tlie  interests  and  feelings  of  parties  may 
be  connected,  zealously  co-operate  in  effecting 
something  for  the  good  of  our  common  country. 
For  my  own  part,  I  can  only  promise  that  I  will 
aid  in  the  enterprise,  by  working  as  a  common 
laborer  in  the  trenches,  if  it  be  necessary. 


"Wednesday,  January  30. 
Retrenchment. 

The  House  then  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  of  Mr.  Chilton  on  the  subject  of 
retrenchment,  and  the  question  being  on  the 
amendment  of  Mr.  Blake,  (virtually  a  substi- 
tute for  the  other) — 

Mr.  DoESBT  said :  In  a  Government  like  ours, 
predicated  on  law,  confidence  must  be  reposed 
somewhere.  Our  constitution  reposes  it  in  the 
Executive  Department.  From  its  analogy  to 
monarchy,  it  is  always  an  object  of  distrust  and 
jealousy.  It  is  presumed  to  affect  the  splendor 
of  royalty,  to  stretch  its  prerogative ;  to  extend 
its  patronage,  to  sustain  its  power ;  to  lavish 
the  resources  of  the  nation,  to  reward  its  parti- 
sans. This  jealousy,  invigorated  by  our  devo- 
tion to  our  republican  simplicity,  to  a  restricted 
executive  prerogative,  to  the  purity  of  our 
institutions,  and  hatred  for  a  profuse  expendi- 
ture of  that  money  drawn  from  our  labor,  has 
been  constantly  invoked  in  every  struggle  for 
political  power  that  has  distracted  the  American 
people. 

The  'first  administration  of  the  illustrious 
"Washington  had  not  passed,  before  it  was 
charged  on  his  Administration  that  its  policy 
was  devoted  to  an  assimilation  of  the  practice 
of  our  Government  to  the  most  corrupting 
parts  of  the  British  Government ;  that  the  war 
debts  of  the  Revolution  were  funded,  and  the 
public  debt  created,  to  bring  strength  to  the 
usurpations  plotted  by  the  Federal  Governmeut 
on  State  rights ;  that  the  army,  raised  to  check 
the  savage  incursions  on  the  frontier  settlements, 
You  IX.— 45 


was  adopted  in  conformity  with  the  policy  of 
creating  a  standing  army ;  that,  having  a 
funded  debt,  and  army,  the  piratical  depreda- 
tions of  the  Algerine  corsairs  were  greedily 
seized  on,  as  an  apology  for  creating  a  navy ; 
that  the  excise  on  whiskey  was  introduced  to 
add  to  the  support  of  the  Government  a  swarm 
of  officers ;  and  that  thus  a  public  debt,  an 
army,  a  navy,  the  excise,  the  four  prominent  fea- 
tures and  engines  of  the  patronage,  corruption, 
and  expense,  of  the  British  Government,  were 
grafted  on  the  American  policy.  The  mo- 
narchical tendencies  of  these  national  measures, 
were  not  the  only  accusations  made  against  this 
Ulustrious  man.  He  was  charged  with  affecting 
the  splendor  and  folly  of  royal  audiences ;  and 
the  levees  which  were  held  at  his  house,  to 
gratify  the  anxious  and  laudable  curiosity  of 
his  countrymen,  to  see  the  great  benefactor  of 
the  American  people,  were  traced  to  a  disposi- 
tion, on  his  part,  to  imitate  royal  levees.  He, 
too,  was  charged  with  an  encroachment  on  the 
treaty-making  power,  and  assuming  that  it 
came  within  his  constitutional  competency  to 
give  instructions  to  his  Ministers  abroad ;  to 
negotiate  treaties  with  foreign  powers,  without 
first  submitting  his  instructions  for  the  appro- 
bation of  the  Senate :  he,  too,  was  charged  with 
drawing  the  public  money  for  his  own  private 
purposes ;  and  it  was  published,  that  the  day 
on  which  he  should  retire  "  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  national  jubilee ;  for  from  that  day, 
would  the  name  of  Washington  cease  to 
legalize  corruption."  And  such,  sir,  was  the 
acrimony  of  party  spirit  in  his  day,  that  there 
are  now  distinguished  political  characters,  high 
in  the  confidence  of  this  people,  who  have 
recorded  upon  the  journals  of  this  House,  that 
their  confidence  in  him  was  diminished. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  popularity  which 
Mr.  Jefferson  acquired  by  the  repeal  of  the  war 
tax  of  the  preceding  Administration,  and  the 
prostrate  condition  of  his  political  rivals,  there 
soon  sprung  up  men  who  had  contributed  to 
elevate  him  to  power,  who  denounced  his 
Administration.  He  was  charged  with  an 
undignified,  unpatriotic  attachment  to  France ; 
with  a  hatred  against  England,  that  could  only 
be  satiated  by  her  prostration  at  the  feet  of  the 
French  Eagles ;  with  shaping  his  whole  course 
of  foreign  policy  with  an  eye  to  the  gratification 
of  these  feelings  of  attachment  and  hatred. 
("We  all  recollect  the  celebrated  saying  imputed 
to  a  Minister  of  his  cabinet  when  it  sought  to 
purchase  from  Spain  the  Floridas,  "France 
wants  money.")  "With  a  wasteful  prodigality 
of  the  public  money ;  for,  sir,  a  gentleman,* 
then  of  distinguished  influence,  the  bitterest 
political  enemy  of  the  first  Adams,  as  he  now  is 
of  the  second,  the  most  zealous  of  those  who 
toiled  for  the  elevation  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  re- 
marked, on  the  floor  of  this  House  :  "  Against 
the  Administration  of  Mr.  Adams,  I,  in  common 
with  many  others,  did  and  do  yet  entertain  a 

•  Mr.  Bandolph. 
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sentiment  of  hostility,  and  have  repeatedly 
cried  out  against  it  for  extravagance,  and  for 
profusion,  and  for  waste,  and  wanton  waste,  of 
the  public  resources.  I  find,  however,  upon 
consideration,  whether  from  the  nature  of  man, 
or  from  the  nature  of  things,  or  from  whatever 
cause,  that  that  Administration,  grossly  extrava- 
gant as  I  then,  and  still  believe  it  to  have  been, 
if  tried  by  the  criterion  of  the  succeeding  one, 
was  a  pattern  of  retrenchment  and  economy." 

These  historical  facts  are  brought  into  view 
to  the  end  that  the  public  may  appreciate  the 
motives  which  give  currency  to  these  clamors 
against  those  who  administer  the  Government, 
and  to  show  that,  at  all  times,  and  by  all  parties, 
the  same  charges  which  are  now  made  against 
the  Government,  have  been  made  and  are  instru- 
ments used  for  party  triumph: — corruption, 
prodigality,  and  a  fondness  of  splendor,  are  the 
practised  weapons  of  the  Opposition ;  they  may 
influence  sentiment  for  a  time,  but  a  spirit  of 
free  inquiry  and  correct  information  will  banish 
these  delusions,  demonstrating  the  innocence  of 
the  accused,  and  the  daring  and  selfish  motives 
which  produce  the  imputations.  EecoUect  that 
these  Presidents  were  the  founders  of  the  Re- 
public, that  they  had  an  active  agency  in  the 
establishment  of  your  constitution,  that  they 
lived  and  toiled  for  the  Republic  at  home  in 
the  gaze  of  the  American  people ;  and  above  all, 
that  they  came  into  power  by  the  majority  of 
the  votes  of  the  American  people ;  but  even 
thus  sustained,  and  thus  elected,  they  escaped 
not  the  fell  spirit  of  detraction.  The  present 
Chief  Magistrate  came  not  into  power  sustained 
by  such  powerful  appeals  to  the  confidence  and 
affections  of  the  American  people.  His  life 
had  been  spent  principally  in  the  service  of  his 
country  abroad,  in  watching  its  interests  and  its 
rights  in  foreign  courts.  When  at  home  he 
presided  over  a  Department,  of  none  or  very 
limited  patronage,  and  which  addresses  itself 
only  to  the  patriotism  and  intelligence  of  the 
people.  He  had  three  competitors,  of  dis- 
tinguished reputation,  and  alike  endeared  to 
the  country.  A  gentleman  of  splendid  tal- 
ents, *  the  bold  and  undisguised  advocate  of 
those  constitutional  doctrines,  which  enlarge 
the  sphere  of  Federal  action,  retired  from  the 
struggle  in  consequence  of  the  unexpected 
movements  of  a  State,  upon  whose  powerful 
support  his  calculations  on  success  were  predi- 
cated. No  election  was  made  in  the  primary 
colleges — and  this  House,  exercising  its  constitu- 
tional contingent  power,  called  the  present 
incumbent  to  the  Presidency.  In  forming  his 
cabinet,  he  called  to  the  ofiice  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  State,  that  distinguished  citizen  who 
now  presides  over  that  Department,  and  it  is 
understood  that  he  offered  to  another  competi- 
tor, the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

From  this  moment,  a  spirit  of  opposition, 
detraction,  and  misrepresentation  appeared.  It 
was  charged  that  the  election  was  effected  by 

•  Mr.  Collionn. 


"  bargain,  management,  and  intrigue ;"  and 
the  nation  has  been  convulsed  by  a  more  angry 
state  of  political  hatred  than  it  ever  experienced 
before.  History  informs  us,  that,  of  all  the 
parties  or  factions  which  divide  a  nation,  those 
are  the  most  angry,  which  are  founded  on 
personal  considerations.  The  parties  heretofore 
existing  in  this  country  had  their  origin  in  a 
difference  of  opinion  among  the  people,  as  to 
our  foreign  and  domestic  policy.  In  sustaining 
or  resisting  that  policy,  the  rival  politicians 
addressed  themselves  to  the  reason  and  under- 
standing of  the  nation.  An  unprecedented 
unanimity  existed  among  us  all,  as  to  the  great 
and  fundamental  policy  which  the  prosperity 
of  this  country  required  to  be  pursued  by  its 
rulers.  The  present  parties  of  this  country  are 
therefore  formed  upon  the  preference  of  one 
individual  to  another.  In  all  our  attempts, 
therefore,  to  proselyte,  a  review  of  their  char- 
acter and  of  their  talents  is  taken.  In  this 
review  much  is  said — much  will  be  said — of  an 
irritating  and  offensive  character.  These  are 
the  causes  of  our  disunion. 

The  structure  of  our  institutions  is  attacked, 
and  the  Military  Academy  is  sought  to  be 
rendered  an  object  of  public  jealousy,  and  the 
seeds  of  disunion,  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  between  the  plebeians  and  the  patricians, 
is  scattered,  with  more  than  Tribunitian  in- 
dustry. The  "West  Point  Academy,  founded 
by  Jefferson,  is  now  described  by  his  friends 
as  an  institution  in  its  veiy  principles  aris- 
tocratic. The  gentleman  from  Tennessee  says 
that  none  but  the  children  of  the  wealthy  are 
educated  there.  It  is  not  so ;  in  its  principles, 
it  contains  no  exclusion  graduated  on  rank. 
That  there  may  be  children  of  the  wealthy 
educated  there  is  true  :  and  shall  it  not  be  so  ? 
"Who  contributes  to  it  ?  Do  not  the  wealthy  ? 
And  shall  they  be  excluded  who  do  not  contrib- 
ute to  it?  But  the  children  of  the  wealthy 
are  not  sent  there  from  considerations  of  econ- 
omy, but  to  prepare  their  children,  by  a  pre- 
vious course  of  study,  to  enter  into  the  armies 
of  their  country :  and  it  must  be  so,  or  the 
children  of  the  wealthy  will  be  excluded  from 
the  Army  Register.  This  theory  is  confirmed 
by  one  single  illustration.  An  honorable  mem- 
ber of  this  House,  who  has  expended  thou- 
sands in  giving  to  the  poor  the  blessings  of 
intellectual  light,  has  now  at  that  school  a  youth, 
who  prefers  to  serve  his  country  in  her  army. 
The  gentleman  has  enumerated  many  instances, 
from  his  own  State,  in  which  the  Representa- 
tives in  Congress  have  had  children  educated 
there.  If  this  be  an  abuse  of  the  power  and 
influence  of  the  members,  they  are  responsible 
to  their  constituents.  The  "War  Department 
must  act  upon  recommendations.  The  consti- 
tutional implication  that  the  members  of  Con- 
gress are  deserving  of  confidence,  must  influence 
that  Department,  and  the  sin  of  the  abuse  of 
the  discretionary  choice  must  rest  on  their 
head.  I  can  only  say,.that  so  far  as  my  ex- 
perience goes,  the  selections  in  the  State  from 
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whence  I  come,  has,  in  every  instance  fallen 
upon  those  without  parents  and  without  prop- 
erty— except  the  son  of  a  gallant  General, 
whose  blood  moistened  the  field  of  Eutaw,  and 
whose  anxious  wish  is,  that  one  of  his  descend- 
ants might,  if  a  war  should  ever  again  return, 
display  the  same  patriotism  and  the  same 
daring  as  his  father.  A  principle  of  distribu- 
tive justice  regulates  the  selection  now,  and  I, 
with  others,  can  say,  that  the  claims  of  thj 
friendless  and  the  poor  are  listened  to  with  a 
sympathizing  heart,  and  a  disposition  to  foster 
and  protect  those  whose  genius,  it  is  presumed, 
fit  them  for  military  command.  The  general 
utility  of  this  institution,  tiU  the  power  of  a 
selection  was  exercised  by  a  political  rival,  was 
admitted  by  all.  If  its  abuses  have  weakened 
the  public  confidence  in  it,  this  Administration 
has  not  to  answer  for  it ;  it  commenced  in  other 
days,  when  the  late  Secretary  of  War  was  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidency.  But  why  deal 
in  this  general  accusation?  Bring  forth  a 
direct  proposition  to  pull  it  down. 


Thtjesdat,  January  31. 
Retrenchment. 

The  House  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu- 
tions of  Mr.  Chilton  on  the  subject  of  retrench- 
ment, and  the  .amendment  of  Mr.  Blake. 

Mr.  Letohee  said :  I  have  witnessed  this 
debate  with  more  pain  and  regret  than  any  that 
has  ever  occurred  in  this  House  since  I  have 
had  the  honor  of  a  seat.  One  more  unprofit- 
able, more  intolerant,  and  less  likely  to  effect 
any  good  for  the  country,  has  never  occurred 
here  or  elsewhere.  Sir,  as  the  Eepresentatives 
of  a  free  and  enlightened  community,  disposed 
to  maintain  the  dignity  and  utility  of  debate, 
upon  correct  principles,  we  should  pause, 
seriously  pause,  before  we  determine  to  pros- 
ecute this  further.  Where,  when,  and  how  is  it 
to  be  ended  ?  What  profit  will  be  derived  from 
it?  What  valuable  object  attained?  Is  our  time 
justly,  correctly,  and  fairly  employed,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  important  interests  of  the  country,  to 
be  thus  exclusively  occupied  in  this  digressive, 
angry  debate  ?  if  a  debate  it  can,  or  ought  to  be 
called.  I  had  always,  sir,  until  brought  to  a 
different  conclusion  by  the  present  discussion, 
been  led  to  believe,  that  a  debate  was  only 
necessary  where  a  difference  of  opinion,  in 
some  shape  or  other,  existed,  and  that  its  main 
object  was  to  enlighten,  to  convince,  or  to  per- 
suade. Such,  however,  sir,  does  not  seem  to 
be  the  character  or  design  of  this.  Its  object,  or 
rather,  perhaps,  its  tendency,  is  not  to  illustrate 
any  particular  proposition,  or  to  convince  us 
upon  any  matter  of  disputed  policy.  It  is,  if 
not  for  the  nobler,  at  any  rate  for  the  obvious 
and  gratifying  purpose,  of  abusing  and  censur- 
ing some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
the  country.  There  ought  to  be  no  discussion 
upon  the  resolutions  as  offered,  because  there 
is  no  disagreement  of  opinion  among  us  as  to 
the  direction  which  they  ought  to  take,  and 
mncf  foVa       Vof.  (Sir   wit.lioTit  ATiv  disflirrep.TTieTit 


whatever,  as  far  as  I  know,  or  believe,  in 
reference  to  the  subject-matter  before  us,  we 
present  ourselves  before  the  nation  in  an  atti- 
tude truly  lamentably  singular,  to  speak  in  no 
stronger  terms.  What  is  it  ?  Why,  sir,  a  sub- 
ject is  offered  for  the  consideration  of  the 
House,  in  the  usual  mode  of  resolutions, 
inquiring  into  the  manner  in  which  the  pecu- 
niary concerns  of  the  country  are  conducted 
by  those  to  whom  we  have  confided  these  high 
trusts ;  also,  of  inquiring  into  the  propriety  of 
lessening  the  number  of  our  ofiicers  in  service, 
of  curtailing  their  salaries,  and  of  reducing  the 
pay  of  the  members  of  this  and  the  other 
House.  To  these  resolutions  every  one  almost, 
without  exception,  seems  to  yield  a  ready 
assent.  Indeed,  sir,  we  appear  to  struggle 
severely  with  each  other  for  the  honor  of  most 
admiring  them.  We  all  profess  to  be  willing, 
yes,  anxious,  to  go  iato  the  inquiry,  exceedingly 
anxious,  yet,  from  some  cause  or  other,  we 
can't  get  into  it.  To  profess  to  be  willing  to 
make  an  inquiry,  is  one  thing — ^to  make  it,  is 
another.  Talking,  and  doing,  are  very  different 
matters.  If  we  are  really  and  sincerely  dis- 
posed to  do  any  thing  for  the  benefit  of  the 
country,  upon  this  or  any  other  subject,  we 
must  speak  less,  and  do  more.  We  should 
engage  in  the  business  of  the  country  with  the 
determination  of  doing  it  speedily,  and  going 
home.  How,  sir,  does  it  happen,  that  we  can't 
get  the  question,  and  bring  the  debate  to  a 
close  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  will  not, 
and  cannot  be  denied.  It  arises  from  too  much 
zeal,  and  too  much  sensibility,  upon  the  Presi- 
dential question.  Ah !  That's  the  whole  secret. 
The  people  understand  all  our  movements ; 
they  are  cool,  deliberate,  and  intelligent,  and 
wiU  very  quickly  comprehend  the  design  of  an 
electioneering  speech  delivered  in  this  House, 
whether  it  comes  from  the  one  side  or  the 
other.  For  my  own  part — I  speak,  how- 
ever, with  great  deference  to  the  opinion  of 
others — I  do  not  think  it  either  complimeatary 
to  the  members  of  this  House,  or  to  the  people 
of  this  nation,  to  make  the  Representative  HaU 
the  arena  of  electioneering  strife,  and  turmoil, 
and  bustle.  It  should  be  exclusively  appro- 
priated to  the  legitimate  purposes  of  legislation, 
and  no  other.  The  people  will  attend  to  the 
election  of  President  themselves,  if  permitted 
to  do  so.  They  are  the  proper  tribunal  to 
make  the  decision  between  the  two  contending 
parties  which  now  divide  the  country  and  this 
House.  In  their  decision  I  have  unlimited  con- 
fidence. They  will  reflect  coolly,  and  decide 
wisely,  and  that  decision  will  be  made,  if  not 
according  to  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  all  in  this 
House,  at  any  rate  according  to  their  own  sober 
judgment,  uninfluenced,  I  hope,  by  any  and 
every  attempt  to  excite  them  on  the  one  side  or 
the  other.  The  truth  is,  sir,  and  I  speak  my  un- 
disguised opinion  when  I  say  so,  the  importance 
and  consequence  which  some  gentlemen  seem  to 
attach  to  what  they  may  say  in  this  HaU,  tending 
to  bear  upon  the  Presidential  canvass,  is  very 
oreatl  V  overrated.    It  is  .q  mistake,  which  results. 
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like  most  other  mistakes,  from  thinking  too 
highly  of  their  own  speaking  powers,  and  too 
little  of  the  judgment  and  discrimination  of  those 
■who  send  us  here.  Sir,  we  may  declaim,  and 
rave,  and  rant,  and  read  newspaper  squibs,  and 
reassert  stale  and  long  since  refuted  charges,  and 
even  descend  to  personal  invectives  against 
each  other,  or  to  personal  violence,  until  we 
become  exhausted,  and  exhaust  the  Treasury 
too,  without  being  able  to  infuse  into  the  public 
that  degree  of  zeal  which  political  calculating 
partisans  feel,  or  in  any  material  manner 
induce  any  portion  of  them  to  surrender  their 
judgment  to  politicians  struggling  for  power. 
I  am  very  sorry,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  discover 
around  me,  the  most  formidable  preparations 
for  a  continuation  of  the  debate.  One  gentle- 
man is  covering  his  table  with  books,  another  is 
taking  notes,  whilst  about  a  dozen  others  are 
ready  to  avail  themselves  of  the  first  opportu- 
nity of  getting  the  floor.  I  did  not  rise  with  a 
view  of  saying  any  thing  which  would  be  the 
means  of  prolonging  the  discussion,  but  princi- 
pally to  express  my  earnest  desire  that  the 
question  may  be  brought  to  a  conclusion.  With 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  (Mr.  Bell,)  I 
desire  to  get  the  House  rid  of  the  question,  by 
referring  the  resolutions  to  a  committee.  It  is 
very  easy  to  dispose  of  the  matter  should  we 
choose  to  do  it.  But  one  says,  with  great  force 
and  energy,  I  did  not  commence  this  discus- 
sion :  another  says,  I  did  not.  One  party  says, 
you  began  it :  the  other  says.  No,  it  was  you. 
"Who  did  begin  it  ?  Sir,  nobody  began  it,  yet 
it  is  here.  Instead  of  disputing  who  com- 
menced the  discussion — for  that  fact,  it  seems, 
never  can  be  ascertained — let  us  struggle  who 
shall  be  the  first  to  get  clear  of  it ;  and  at  once 
proceed  to  the  transaction  of  business.  Why, 
sir,  the  scene  is  really  ludicrous.  It  is  more  like 
children's  play,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so, 
than  the  part  of  grave  legislation.  The  original 
resolution  oflfered  by  my  colleague,  (Mr.  Chil- 
ton,) was  not  of  an  nnusual  or  extraordinary 
character.  I  was  very  glad  when  he  introduced 
it.  I  little  anticipated  the  irritation  it  has  pro- 
duced, or  the  length  of  time  it  has  consumed. 
The  inquiry  proposed  is  a  necessary  one,  and 
may  prove  useful  to  the  country. 

In  a  Government  constituted  as  ours  is,  too 
much  vigilance  cannot  exist  upon  the  part  of 
those  in  whom  the  people  have  placed  con- 
fidence, in  watching  the  public  expenditures. 
I  am  not  for  making  false  clamors,  or  exciting 
the  public  without  any  just  apprehensions, 
merely  for  my  own  purposes ;  but,  upon  princi- 
ple, I  am  now,  and  always  have  been,  in  favor 
of  observing  a  system  of  rigid  economy  and 
strict  accountability  in  every  Department  of 
the  Government.  Frequent  inquiries  and  ex- 
aminations ought  to  take  place.  Honest,  able, 
and  faithful  officers,  such  as  I  believe  compose 
the  Administration,  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  strictest  scrutiny  into  all  their  official  acts. 
On  the  contrary  it  has  a  good  effect.  It  satis- 
fies the  country,  and  it  is  particularly  proper 


at  this  period  in  reference  to  what  has  been 
said  out  of  this  House  for  some  time  past. 
The  inquiry,  sir,  is  demanded  by  the  people : 
they  expect  it,  and  are  anxiously  waiting  to  see 
how  it  will  progress.  Give  it  to  us.  Let  the 
examination  be  thorough  and  complete.  If  one 
dollar  has  been  applied  improperly  by  the  dis- 
bursing officers,  ascertain  the  fact,  and  make  it 
known.  If  nothing  be. wrong;  if  censures 
have  gone  abroad  without  any  just  cause ;  it 
would  be  but  an  act  of  sheer  justice  to  those 
who  have  been  implicated,  as  well  as  to  the 
country,  to  say  so,  after  this  inquiry  is  com- 
pleted. It  requires  no  great  intellectual  effort 
to  create  suspicions,  and  to  give  them  currency, 
whether  they  be  directed  against  public  or 
private  character.  So  far  as  any  thing  has  been 
said,  in  this  debate,  having  for  its  object  a 
design  of  casting  any  imputation  upon  the 
Administration,  in  its  management  of  the 
moneyed  concerns  of  the  country,  its  friends 
now,  and  at  all  times,  challenge  the  freest  and 
fullest  investigation ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
protest  against  the  right  of  their  opponents  of 
trying  them  under  the  doctrine  of  Kevolu- 
tionary  France  "  of  laboring  under  a  suspicion 
of  being  suspected,"  and  taking  upon  them- 
selves the  exclusive  right  of  accusing  and 
deciding.  If  any  fact  whatever  exists,  upon 
which  to  predicate  a  charge,  even  by  implica- 
tion, the  accusing  party  have  it  completely  in 
their  power  to  expose  it  to  the  nation  in 
glowing  colors — the  nation  is  fully  competent 
to  decide  upon  its  merits. 

But,  sir,  I  am  not  about  to  pursue  that  course 
which  I  have  taken  the  liberty  so  freely  to  con- 
demn in  others,  by  discussing  the  relative  merits 
and  demerits,  fitness  and  unfitness,  of  the  two 
distinguished  candidates  now  before  the  people 
for  the  first  office  within  their  gift.  No,  sir.  K 
my  vanity  even  prompted  me  to  suppose  I  was 
qualified  for  such  a  task,  I  would  not,  at  this  time, 
upon  this  occasion,  in  this  House,  allow  myself, 
even  under  feelings  of  excitement,  to  engage  in 
it.  The  topic,  if  persisted  in,  I  fear,  sir,  will,  in 
some  degree,  impair  that  dignity  which  has 
heretofore  characterized  the  proceedings  of 
this  body.  I  have  not  taken  the  floor  with  a 
design  of  answering  charges  on  the  one  side, 
or  making  them  on  the  other.  It  was,  sir,  for 
a  very  different  purpose,  as  I  have  already 
intimated.  During  this  discussion,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, which  has  taken  a  most  extensive  range, 
from  what  was  said  by  my  friend  from  Ohio, 
(Mr.  Vance,)  an  impression  was  made  upon  the 
minds  of  some  gentlemen,  that  his  design  was 
to  impeach  the  purity  and  integrity  of  the 
presiding  officer  of  the  House,  in  his  appoint- 
ment of  committees.  Sir,  I  was  very  glad  to 
hear  that  honorable  gentleman  frankly  and 
voluntarily  disclaim  every  idea  of  the  sort.  It 
would,  sir,  in  my  estimation,  not  only  have 
been  unkind,  but  unjust,  to  that  officer,  to  have 
expressed  or  entertained  a  different  sentiment. 
Though  not  elevated  to  that  honorable  station 
with  my  consent,  I  will  take  this  occasion  to 
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say,  without  supposing  my  opinion  is  a  matter 
of  the  slightest  consequence  to  any  one,  as  far 
as  my  feeble  judgment  extends,  he  presides 
over  the  deliberations  of  the  House  with  ability 
and  dignity.  As  to  his  appointment  of  com- 
mittees, he  has  a  right  to  select  and  organize 
them  as  he  chooses — he  and  they  being  respon- 
sible to  the  country  for  doing  harm,  or  for  not 
doing  good. 

As  to  myself,  I  do  not  think,  after  two  par- 
ties have  been  struggling  for  power,  and  one  of 
them  succeeds,  it  can  reasonably  be  expected, 
that,  in  the  distribution  of  the  honorable  sta- 
tions in  this  House,  the  victorious  party  shall 
select  their  adversaries.  This  ought  not  to  be 
required.  If  they  look  for  the  qualifications 
which  fit  individuals  for  those  stations,  and  find 
such  qualifications  in  men  of  their  own  party, 
it  is  natural,  and  right,  that  they  should  put 
those  who  possess  them  at  the  head  of  the  lead- 
ing committees.  I  should  never  object  to  such 
a  course.  If  the  party  which  has  now  the 
majority  here,  has  placed  its  friends  in  stations 
where  they  can  be  useful  to  the  country, 
while  they  do  honor  to  themselves,  I  hope  we 
who  are  of  the  minority,  will  never  complain 
of  it.  If  they  have  the  honor,  they  have  the 
responsibility  too ;  and,  I  say,  in  reply  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  who  has  just  taken 
his  seat,  and  who  has  made  some  complaints 
against  Mr.  Adams  about  patronage,  that  I 
would  go  farther  than  merely  protecting 
friends.  Patronage  ought  to  be  distributed  in 
the  first  place,  with  a  constant  view  to  the 
public  good.  That  object  being  kept  in  sight, 
the  Administration  has  a  right  to  look  first  to 
its  friends — I  mean  its  prudent,  enlightened, 
and  capable  friends,  and  those  who  have  done 
the  most  to  place  it  in  power,  by  giving  support 
to  fair  and  just  principles.  It  ought  to  look 
next  to  friends,  who,  though  not  quite  so 
zealous  and  efiioient  in  its  behalf,  are  equally 
faithful  in  their  attachment  to  its  principles 
and  their  country.  In  the  next  place  it  ought 
to  look  to  intelligent  neutrals ;  still,  as  I  said 
before,  keeping  its  eye  upon  the  public  good, 
and  upon  suitable  qualifications ;  and  then,  if 
there  is  any  thing  left,  let  them  give  it  to  open, 
but  able  and  magnanimous  adversaries.  This  I 
take  to  be  a  rule,  right  in  itself,  and  one  which 
has  always  more  or  less  governed  every 
Administration,  but  particularly  Mr.  Jefferson's. 
It  is  true,  in  aiming  at  this  rule,  an  Administra- 
tion may  make  great  mistakes.  They  may 
sometimes  select  for  important  stations,  men 
who  bring  no  force  to  their  cause,  but  then, 
this  arises  only  from  defect  of  judgment  or 
information.  They  intend  to  strengthen  their 
own  party  while  they  serve  the  country,  and  if 
they  fail  to  do  so,  it  is  from  the  causes  I  men- 
tioned. Sir,  look  to  all  Governments  which 
ever  existed.  You  never  find  one  which  gives 
aU  its  favors  to  an  enemy  that  would  have  pre- 
vented its  success,  and  would,  at  any  moment, 
prostrate  it.  The  gentleman  says,  this  Ad- 
ministration has  been  very  imprudent,  and  has 


committed  great  blunders  in  the  distribution  of 
its  patronage.  That  may  be,  but  I  tell  that 
gentleman,  that,  if  his  favorite  candidate  ever 
gets  into  power,  he  will  most  infallibly  protect 
his  friends,  and  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  pre- 
sent Administration  has  ever  done.  Sir,  I  believe 
this  Administration  has  been  a  little  culpable 
in  this  matter,  although  they  have  incurred  the 
censure  of  the  gentleman  for  a  difierent  course. 
I  think  they  have  not  stuck  to  their  friends 
quite  as  much  as  they  ought  to  have  done.  Ko 
gentleman  will  suspect  me  of  saying  this  with 
any  personal  reference.  I  never  was  an  appli- 
cant for  any  oflBce,  and  I  never  expect  to  be, 
and  for  a  very  good  reason,  sir.  I  never  can 
succeed,  if  I  should  apply  ;  there  are  too  many 
ahead  of  me,  of  both  parties,  who  excel  me 
in  zeal  and  ability,  and  anxiety  to  obtain  oflSce. 


Feidat,  February  1. 

The  resolutions  of  Mr.  OHiLTajr  with  the 
amendment  of  Mr.  Blake,  (as  proposed  to  be 
modified  by  Mr.  Dobset,)  being  again  under 
consideration — 

Mr.  Everett  said,  he  begged  leave  to  return 
his  sincere  thanks  to  the  House  for  according 
to  him  the  indulgence  of  an  adjournment.  At 
this  stage  of  the  discussion,  (said  Mr.  E.,)  noth- 
ing but  physical  inability  to  proceed  should  have 
induced  me  to  ask  this  indulgence.  I  will  now 
endeavor  to  requite  it,  by  the  only  means  in 
my  power ;  that  is,  by  introducing  no  matter 
into  the  debate,  which  shall  have  a  tendency  to 
protract  it.  I  took  the  liberty,  yesterday,  to 
observe,  that,  when  a  motion  was  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Eandolph,)  to 
lay  the  resolution  on  the  table,  I  voted  in  the 
affirmative  upon  that  question.  I  did  so,  thinking 
I  foresaw  the  character  of  the  debate  which 
was  likely  to  arise,  if  the  resolution  remained 
before  the  House.  To  a  resolution  for  inquiry, 
of  this  nature,  I  could  have  no  objection, 
except  that  of  some  little  crudity  in  form, 
which  has  been  objected  to  this  resolution  on 
every  side  of  the  House.  With  that  exception, 
and  could  it  have  passed  without  debate,  I 
should  cheerfully  have  voted  for  it. 

The  House  was  not  pleased  to  make  that  dis- 
position of  the  resolution.  The  debate  has  been 
pursued  ;  and  the  ground,  in  my  judgment, 
has  entirely  shifted  beneath  our  feet.  It  is  not 
now  an  inquiry  into  the  practicability  of  re- 
trenchment, with  a  view  to  the  more  rapid  pay- 
ment of  the  public  debt.  I  do  not  say  that  no 
allusion  to  this  matter  is  left  in  the  resolution ; 
it  may  remain  there  in  form ;  but  the  substance 
is  changed.  The  topic  now  put  forward,  is  the 
expenditure  of  the  contingent  funds,  particular- 
ly that  for  foreign  intercourse ;  and  taking  the 
debate  as  an  indication  of  the  character  of  the 
resolution,  it  is  one  of  general  crimination  of 
the  measures  of  the  Administration. 

I  again  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  I  am  friend- 
ly to  inquiry,  in  any  and  every  form — I  care 
not  with  what  severity  and  strictness  it  be  in- 
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stitnted.  I  know  that  all  human  establishments 
(especially  so  vast  and  complicated  an  establish- 
ment as  that  of  a  Government)  are  liable  to 
abuse.  I  am  willing  to  admit,  on  these  general 
principles,  that  there  may  bo  abuses  in  the 
Government  as  at  present  administered,  al- 
though they  are  as  likely  to  be  abuses  of  re- 
striction, as  of  extravagance ;  especially  as  the 
one  generally  leads  to  the  other.  Ill-timed  and 
misplaced  reduction  often  leads,  in  the  end,  to 
more  lavish  expenditure ;  and  a  judicious  ex- 
penditure, (a  memorable  instance  has  been 
lately  stated  to  this  House  in  relation  to  the 
Post  Office,)  as  often  proves  to  be  true  economy. 
But,  retrenchment  is  a  popular  theme,  and  the 
pnming  knife  has  sometimes  been  so  fully  ap- 
plied to  our  establishments,  that  their  vital  sap 
has  flowed  out  of  the  wounds.  Still,  however, 
sir,  I  would  never  oppose  an  inquiry  into  the 
abuses  that  may  exist ;  and  whether  they  be 
those  of  redundance  or  deficiency,  I  am  equally 
ready  to  apply  the  remedy. 

Permit  me  to  make  one  other  general  remark. 
The  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bell)  in 
his  liberal  and  eloquent  address  to  the  House, 
made  a  remark,  which  he  justly  offered  as  sound 
in  itself,  however  paradoxical  in  its  terms,  that 
there  were  states  of  things,  in  which  that  which 
is  naturally  the  health  and  strength  of  a  people 
becomes  a  source  of  decline  and  decay.  The 
gentleman  applied  this  wise  remark  to  a  profuse 
expenditure  of  public  money.  There  is  another 
application  of  it,  which  seems  to  me  to  be 
equally  just  and  pertinent.  This  branch  of  the 
Government — the  Legislative  branch — is,  has 
been,  and  ever  must  be,  the  great  centre  of 
power  in  the  Republic.  It  is  the  heart  of 
the  political  system,  out  of  which  all  life  and 
power,  as  they  have  been  imbibed  from  the 
people,  must  flow  back,  through  the  various 
channels  of  administration,  to  them.  There 
are,  however,  other  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment, which  cannot  be  dispensed  with  for  the 
public  good,  and  these  must  be  upheld,  in  their 
proper  spheres  and  functions.  Now,  sir,  if  the 
tremendous  power  of  this  House  be  brought 
to  bear  unduly  and  disproportionately  on  other 
branches  of  the  system ;  and  especially  if  it  be 
put  into  an  extra-legislative  action,  (by  which 
I  mean  an  action  wholly  disconnected  from  its 
functions,  either  as  a  branch  of  the  Legislature, 
or  the  grand  inquest  of  the  nation,)  then,  also, 
what  is  naturally  our  strength  and  safety,  be- 
comes a  source  of  weakness,  decay,  and  ruin. 

I  have  already  observed,  that  the  prominent 
point  of  the  inquiry,  as  now  before  the  House, 
has  become  the  foreign  service  of  the  country, 
and  the  expenditure  of  the  funds  appropriated 
for  defraying  its  expense.  The  resolution  puts 
forward  that  as  the  leading  topic,  and,  in  its 
very  terms,  (and  this  objection,  I  must  confess, 
applies  also  to  the  amendment  as  modified,) 
gives  a  character  to  the  mode  in  which  that  part 
of  the  service  has  ever  been  administered  un- 
warranted by  the  constitution,  the  law,  and  the 
usage  under  it.    We  are  to  inquire  into  the 


amount  of  the  sums  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  for  foreign  intercourse,  and  settled  at  the 
Treasury  without  specification ;  and  also  into 
the  amount  paid  out  of  the  same  fund,  and 
settled  at  the  Treasury  in  the  usual  mode,  accord- 
ing to  law.  So  it  seems  that  there  are  two  kinds 
of  settlements — one  usual,  and  according  to  law ; 
the  other  by  specification,  and  impliedly  neither 
usual  nor  legal. 

This,  sir,  is  an  important  topic.  The  foreign 
service  of  the  country  is  an  exceedingly  re- 
sponsible branch  of  the  public  service.  Unless 
we  adopt  the  Chinese  policy,  we  cannot  but 
stand,  in  relations  with  foreign  nations,  highly 
important  to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the 
country.  In  peace,  we  stand  in  the  relation  of 
an  extended  and  profitable  commercial  inter- 
course, depending  upon  its  prosperity,  to  a  good 
degree,  on  the  character  we  sustain  abroad. 
"When  peaceful  relations  give  way  to  war,  its 
duration  depends  not  a  little  on  the  character 
with  which  we  embark  in  it.  The  estimate 
which  other  nations  form  of  our  character,  is 
affected  by  the  manner  in  which  we  are  repre- 
sented abroad.  The  subject  of  our  foreign  in- 
tercourse is  not,  therefore,  to  be  too  lightly 
dealt  with.  It  is  one  for  which  the  constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  the  country  have  made  pecu- 
liar provision  —  a  provision,  as  I  conceive, 
overlooked,  or  misstated  by  the  terms  of  the 
resolution. 

By  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  it 
is  provided,  that  the  President  "  shall  nomi- 
nate, and,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  shaU  appoint.  Ambassadors, 
other  public  Ministers  and  Consuls."  Over  the 
exercise  of  this  power,  no  control  is  given  by 
the  constitution,  to  Congress ;  nor  have  they 
undertaken  to  exercise  any  other,  than  that  of 
limiting  the  compensation  to  be  allowed  to  such 
officers  for  their  services  and  the  expenses  in- 
curred by  them  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 
How,  then,  was  this  provision  of  the  constitu- 
tion reduced  to  practice,  in  the  original  organi- 
zation of  the  Government?  In  his  speech  at 
the  opening  of  the  second  session  of  the  first 
Congress,  President  Washington  brought  the 
subject  before  the  two  Houses,  in  the  following 
terms : 

"  The  interest  of  the  United  States  requires  that 
our  intercourse  witli  other  nations  should  be  facili- 
tated by  such  provisions  as  will  enable  me  to  fulfil 
my  duty  in  that  respect,  in  the  manner  in  which 
circumstances  may  render  most  conducive  to  the 
public  good :  and  to  this  end,  that  the  compensations 
to  be  made  to  the  persons  who  may  be  employed, 
should,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  appoint- 
ments, be  defined  by  law ;  and  a  competent  fund 
designated,  for  defraying  the  expenses  incident  to 
the  conduct  of  our  Foreign  Affairs." 

With  the  subject  thus  presented  to  them, 
what  did  Congress  do  ?  Did  they  pass  a  law 
creating  such  and  such  missions  ?  No  sir.  Did 
they  appropriate  sums  of  money  for  such  and 
such  salaries  and  expenditures  ?  No.  The  law 
passed  is  brief,  and,  bearing  strongly  on  this 
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and  other  matters  of  interest,  I  beg  leave  to 
cite  it.    It  bears  date  first  of  July,  1790  : 


retary  of  State  to  make  a  certificate  or  certificates, 
of  the  amount  of  such  expenditures  as  he  may  think 
"Se  it  enacted,  dc.  That  the  President  of  the  ''  'advisable  not  to  specify;  and  every  such  certifi- 
United  States  shall  be,  and  he  is,  authorized  to  draw  I  "^^^  ^^^^  ^^  deemed  a  sufficient  voucher  for  the 
from  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  sum  not  '  ^"^  °^  ^"™^  therein  expressed  to  have  been  ex- 
exceeding  forty  thousand  dollars,  annually,  to  be    pended." 


paid  out  of  the  moneys  arising  from  the  duties  on 
imports  and  tonnage,  for  the  support  of  such  per- 
sons as  he  shall  commission  to  serve  the  United 
States  in  foreign  parts,  and  for  the  expenses  inci- 
dent to  the  business  in  which  they  may  be  employed. 
Provided,  That,  exclusive  of  an  outfit,  which  shall, 
in  no  case,  exceed  the  amount  of  one  year's  full  sal- 
ary to  the  Minister  Plenipotentiary  or  Charge  des 
Affaires,  to  whom  the  same  may  be  allowed,  the 
President  shall  not  allow  to  any'ffinister  Plenipo- 
tentiary a  greater  sum  than  at  the  rate  of  nine  thou- 
sand dollars  per  annum,  as  a  compensation  for  all 
his  personal  services,  'and  other  expenses ;  nor  a 
greater  sum  for  the  same,  than  four  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars  per  annum  to  a  Charge  des  Affaires ; 
nor  a  greater  sum  for  the  same,  than  one  thousand 
three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  annum  to  the 
Secretary  of  any  Minister  Plenipotentiary.  AtuI 
provided,  also.  That  the  President  shall  account,  spe- 
cifically, for  all  such  expenditures  of  the  said  money, 
as,  in  his  judgment,  may  be  made  public,  and  also 
for  the  amount  of  such  expenditures  as  he  may  think 
it  advisable  not  to  specify,  and  cause  a  regular  state- 
ment and  account  thereof  to  be  laid  before  Con- 
gress, annually,  and  also  lodged  in  the  proper  office 
of  the  Treasury  Department. 

"  Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  this  act 
shall  continue  and  be  in  force  for  the  space  of  two 
years,  and  from  thence,  until  the  end  of  the  next 
session  of  Congress  thereafter,  and  no  longer." 

There  is  one  phrase  in  the  law  to  which  I 
invite  the  particular  attention  of  the  House, 
("  as  he  shall  commission  ") — a  phrase  throwing 
light  on  questions  not  long  since  much  agitated 
here  and  elsewhere.  There  were  those  who 
took  great  alarm  at  the  use  of  the  expression 
to  "  commission,"  when  employed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  indicate  one  of  the 
Executive  functions  in  the  appointment  of  a 
foreign  Minister.  They  probably  did  not  ad- 
vert to  the  fact,  that  the  President  made  use  of 
no  other  language  than  that  of  the  earliest  legis- 
lation under  the  constitution,  and  meant  no 
more  than  the  law  meant  by  the  same  expres- 
sion. 

The  nest  law  on  the  subject  was  passed  9th 
February,  1793.  It  continued  the  act  of  July, 
1790,  for  another  year,  and  thence  to  the  end 
of  the  next  session  of  Congress  thereafter,  and 
amended  it  to  the  following  effect : 

"  Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That,  in  all  cases 
where  any  sum  or  sums  of  money  have  issued,  or 
shall  hereafter  issue,  from  the  Treasury,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  intercourse  or  treaty  with  foreign  nations,  in 
pursuance  of  any  law,  the  President  shall  be,  and  he 
hereby  is,  authorized  to  cause  the  same  to  be  duly 
settled,  annually,  with  the  accounting  officers  of  the 
Treasury,  in  the  manner  following,  that  is  to  say :  by 
causing  the  same  to  be  accounted  for,  specifically, 
in  all  instances  wherein  the  expenditure  thereof 
may,  in  his  judgment,  be  made  public,  and  by  mak- 
ing a  certificate  or  certificates,  or  causing  the  Sec- 


This  is  the  first  full  enactment  of  the  mode 
of  settlement  by  certificate,  or  without  specifi- 
cation, although  the  elements  of  the  provision 
exist  in  the  law  of  1790. 

By  the  law  of  ?^faroh  20,  1794,  the  large  sum 
of  one  mOlion  of  dollars  was  appropriated,  in 
addition  to  the  annual  forty  thousand  dollars,  to 
defray  any  expenses  which  might  be  incurred, 
in  relation  to  the  intercourse  between  the  United 
States  and  foreign  nations ;  to  be  applied,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  President,  who,  if 
necessary,  was  authorized  to  borrow  the  money ; 
and  an  account  of  the  expenditure,  as  soon  as 
might  be,  was  to  be  laid  before  Congress.  This 
large  appropriation  was  designed  to  meet  the 
expense  of  a  treaty  with  Algiers. 

Several  similar  acts  were  passed,  at  subse- 
quent sessions  of  Congress,  till,  on  the  lOfc  of 
May,  1800,  a  law  passed,  giving  to  the  legisla- 
tion on  this  subject  a  somewhat  modified  form. 
The  law  is  entitled  "  An  act  to  ascertain  the 
compensation  of  public  Ministers."  It  contains 
no  appropriation.  It  re-enacts  the  former  limi- 
tation upon  the  compensation  of  Ministers  Pleni- 
potentiary, Oharg6  des  Affaires,  and  the  Secre- 
taries of  Ministers  :  the  second  section  directs, 
that,  where  any  sum  of  money  shall  be  drawn 
from  the  Treasury,  under  any  law  making  ap- 
propriation for  the  contingent  expenses  of  in- 
tercourse between  the  United  States  and 
foreign  nations,  the  President  shall  cause  the 
accounts  to  be  settled  by  certificate,  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  act  of  9th  February,  1793 ; 
omitting  the  substitution  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  President.  This  year,  for  the  first 
time,  the  appropriations  for  the  expense's  of  in- 
tercourse with  foreign  nations,  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  act  making  appropriations  for  the 
support  of  Government,  for  the  year  1800. 
Besides  several  large  specific  items,  fifty-two 
thousand  dollars  were  appropriated,  in  addition 
to  the  annual  forty  thousand. 

In  May,  1810,  an  act  was  passed,  fixing  the 
compensation  of  public  Ministers,  and  of  Con- 
suls to  the  Barbary  States.  By  this  law,  the 
compensation  of  a  Minister,  and  Charge  des 
Affaires,  was  fixed  as  before ;  that  of  a  Secre- 
tary of  Legation,  at  two  thousand  dollars,  &c. ; 
and  it  was  provided  that  it  should  be  lawful 
for  the  President  to  allow  to  a  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary, or  Charg6  des  Affaires,  on  going 
from  the  United  States,  to  any  foreign  country, 
an  outfit,  which  shall,  in  no  case,  exceed  one 
year's  full  salary  of  such  Minister  or  Charge 
des  Affaires ;  but  no  Consul  shall  be  allowed 
an  outfit,  in  any  case  whatever,  any  usage  or 
custom  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  The 
third  section  of  this  law  was  the  same,  verba- 
tim, with  the  second  of  the  law  of  1800. 

Up  to  this  time,  the  appropriation  acts  had 
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contained  one  item,  viz :  for  the  expenses  of 
foreign  intercourse.  From  1810  to  1814,  there 
were  two  items  of  appropriation,  one  for  the 
expenses  of  foreign  intercourse,  and  one  for  the 
contingent  expenses  of  foreign  intercourse. 
The  first  of  these  sums  was  applied  to  pay  the 
salaries  of  the  Ministers,  Charge  des  Affaires, 
and  Secretaries ;  the  second  was  placed  entirely 
at  the  discretion  of  the  President,  to  discharge 
contingent  expenses  arising  from  the  foreign 
intercourse,  as  he  should  think  just  and  equita- 
ble. 

In  the  general  appropriation  act  of  1814,  the 
item  which,  till  then,  had  been  expressed  in 
general  terms,  for  the  expenses  of  foreign  in- 
tercourse, was  made  more  specific — "  for  the 
salaries,  allowances,  and  contingent  expenses, 
of  Ministers  to  foreign  nations,  and  of  Secre- 
taries of  Legation ;  "  after  which  was  added 
the  other  item,  for  the  contingent  expenses  of 
intercourse  between  the  United  States  and 
foreign  nations. 

In  April,  1818,  the  general  appropriation  bill 
cor^iined  one  item  for  the  salaries  of  Ministers 
at  the  several  foreign  courts,  specified  by 
name,  and  their  several  Secretaries  of  Legation ; 
an  item  for  two  outfits  of  Ministers,  to  London 
and  St.  Petersburg ;  an  item  for  the  contingent 
expenses  of  all  the  missions ;  an  item  to  pro- 
vide for  the  deficiency  in  the  appropriation  of 
the  preceding  year ;  and  the  usual  item  for  the 
contingent  expenses  of  foreign  intercourse. 
Similar  specifications  have  been  made  in  all  the 
annual  general  appropriation  bills,  since  that 
time. 

From  this  view  of  the  legislation  of  the  sub- 
ject, it  appears  that,  originally,  the  whole  fund 
for  foreign  intercourse,  and,  since  1814,  the 
sums  appropriated  for  the  contingent  expenses 
of  foreign  intercourse,  have  been  placed  en- 
tirely at  the  direction  of  the  President.  And, 
further,  that  a  settlement,  by  certificate,  with- 
out specification,  is  coeval  with  the  Govern- 
ment, and  in  conformity  both  with  usage  and 
law. 

I  have  been  Induced  to  make  these  state- 
ments, not  merely  for  the  sake  of  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  point,  in  the  resolution,  on 
which  it  bears,  but  also  in  order  to  prepare  the 
way  for  a  satisfactory  answer  to  some  of  the 
charges  made  against  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  relative  to  the  accounts  of  his 
compensation  and  allowances,  as  a  foreign 
Minister.  This  is  a  subject  on  which  I  enter 
with  much  reluctance ;  it  is  not,  perhaps,  of 
the  class  which  I  should  select  to  discuss  on 
this  floor.  It  does  not  belong,  strictly,  to  this 
debate ;  but  it  has  been  introduced,  on  the  pres- 
ent occasion,  with  strong  emphasis ;  and  to 
the  effect,  no  doubt,  of  giving  sanction  to  what 
is  said  more  at  large  on  the  same  topic  else- 
where._  This  is  an  important  point:  for  the 
allegations  have  extended  not  merely  to  a 
charge  of  extravagance,  but  of  illegality,  and 
even  fraud. 

High  salaries  are,  I  know,  a  popular  subject 


of  comment,  and,  as  those  of  the  foreign  Min- 
isters are,  with  a  single  exception,  the  highest 
paid  under  the  Government,  it  is  natural  that 
they  should  be  obnoxious  to  complaint.  But, 
sir,  it  is  an  undoubted  truth,  that,  high  as  they 
may  be  thought,  great  as  their  aggi-egate  may 
seem,  for  the  service  of  a  long  series  of  years, 
they  are  yet  too  small ;  and,  but  for  the  extra 
allowance  by  which  they  are  eked  out,  would 
be  wholly  inadequate  to  their  object.  It  is  not 
long  since  that  a  most  respectable  member  of 
Congress,  opposed  to  the  Administration,  ex- 
pressed to  me  his  concurrence  in  this  opinion, 
and  his  willingness  to  join  in  raising  them.  I 
speak  of  the  salaries  of  the  three  most  expen- 
sive missions — to  London,  Paris,  and  St.  Peters- 
burg. It  is  a  suflScient  confirmation  of  the 
truth  of  this  remark,  that  the  compensation  of 
foreign  Ministers  is  smaller,  by  one-fifth,  than 
it  was  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  It  was  then 
fixed  at  two  thousand  five  hundred  pounds 
sterling,  with  an  allowance  of  expenses.  We 
are  told,  by  a  gentleman  from  Virginia,  (Mr. 
Floyd,)  that  he  approved  the  Eepublican  sim- 
plicity in  which  a  Franklin  and  a  Livingston 
lived,  at  the  court  of  France.  Dr.  Franklin's 
simplicity  was  kept  up,  for  about  eight  years 
and  a  half,  at  an  aggregate  expense  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two  thousand  doUars,  (money 
being  then  twice  as  valuable  as  now,)  and 
Chancellor  Livingston,  as  I  am  informed,  during 
his  short  residence  at  Paris,  in  addition  to  his 
allowance  from  the  Government,  sunk  an  estate 
of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  I  repeat  it, 
sir,  that,  but  for  the  extra  allowances,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  our  Ministers,  at  the  courts  I 
have  named,  to  remain  and  support  themselves ; 
and  the  weight  of  necessary  expenditure  over 
the  utmost  allowance,  has,  to  many  of  them, 
proved  the  cause  of  utter  ruin.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  I  should  specify  the  names  of  the 
living  or  of  the  dead. 

Another  remark,  Mr.  Speaker :  The  allow- 
ances to  the  President,  be  they  great  or  small, 
were  the  acts  of  other  Administrations — of  the 
Administrations  of  Messrs.  Madison  and  Mon- 
roe. Mr.  Adams  had  nothing  to  do  in  establish- 
ing the  oflBces,  fixing  the  compensation,  or  seek- 
ing the  employment.  For  a  third  of  a  century 
passed  in  the  public  service,  he  never,  neither 
himself,  nor  his  friends  for  him,  with  his 
knowledge,  nor  without  his  knowledge,  that  I 
am  aware  of,  solicited  any  ofiBce.  The  compen- 
sations and  allowances  to  the  foreign  Ministers 
were  fixed  by  General  Washington,  under  the 
limitatious  of  acts  of  Congress,  and  were  paid 
to  Mr.  Adams,  as  they  had  been  paid  to  his 
predecessors. 

Farther,  sir,  Mr.  Adams  had  nothing  to  do 
with  auditing  his  own  accounts,  or  controlling 
the  settlement  of  them  ;  although  this  has  been 
alleged,  out  of  doors,  and  intimated,  as  I  think, 
in  this  debate.  The  standing  instructions  to 
our  foreign  Ministers,  require  them,  once  a 
quarter,  to  make  up  and  transmit  an  account  to 
the  Treasury.     This  was  done  by  Mr.  Adams ; 
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and  in  all  his  accounts  there  was  but  one  item 
which  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Treasury 
declined  settling  themselves.  That  one  item 
was  referred  to  the  President,  by  Mr.  Adams, 
while  Secretary  of  State ;  and,  on  legal  advise- 
ment, ordered  by  the  President  to  be  settled. 
To  this  I  shall  presently  recur.  "With  this  ex- 
ception, Mr.  Adams  had  no  more  to  do  with 
the  settlement  of  his  accounts  than  you  had, 
Mr.  Speaker.  He  could  have  no  more  to  do 
with  it,  if  the  officers  of  the  Treasury  were 
faithful  to  their  trust. 

I  will  add,  sir,  that,  taking  into  consideration 
the  number  of  years  passed  by  Mr.  Adams  in 
the  foreign  service ;  the  nature  of  his  appoint- 
ments; the  variety  and  importance  of  the  mig- 
eions  with  which  he  has  been  entrusted,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  no  foreign  Minister  has  re- 
ceived less  than  he  ;  while  many  have  received 
more.  For  the  four  years  and  eight  months, 
commencing  in  1812,  when  the  first  question 
of  his  accounts  arises,  and  ending  at  his  return, 
he  received,  in  all,  about  $75,000.  For  a  hke 
term,  Mr.  Monroe  received  $82,000 ;  for  one 
year  and  eleven  months,  Mr.  Pinckney  received 
$41,000. 

To  place  this  matter  in  a  clearer  light,  per- 
mit me,  sir,  to  enter  into  some  detail.  In  July, 
1809,  Mr.  Adams  received  his  appointment  as 
Minister  to  Eussia,  with  the  usual  salary  and 
outfit,  and  repaired  with  his  family,  to  St. 
Petersburg :  a  residence,  I  believe,  as  expen- 
sive as  any  in  the  world.  No  exception,  as  I 
understand,  is  taken  to  any  thing  in  his  accounts, 
till  the  commencement  of  the  mission  for  the 
negotiation  of  peace  under  the  mediation  of  the 
Emperor  of  Eussia.  This  mediation  was  of- 
fered in  the  fall  of  1812,  through  the  agency  of 
Mr.  Adams ;  and  I  believe  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say,  that  it  was  mainly  owing  to  the  favor- 
able impression  of  the  American  character  con- 
ceived by  the  Emperor  Alexander,  during  the 
mission  of  Mr.  Adams,  that  the  offer  was  made. 
This  oflfer  was  accepted  by  the  American  Gov- 
ernment, and,  in  April,  1813,  a  commission  was 
sent  to  Mr.  Adams,  jointly  with  Messrs.  Gal- 
latin and  Bayard,  to  negotiate  the  treaty  with 
Great  Britain,  under  the  proffered  mediation. 
The  Secretary  of  State,  under  Mr.  Madison, 
on  informing  him  of  his  appointment,  in  con- 
junction with  the  other  gentlemen,  said,  "  as 
you  will  all  be  exposed  to  considerable  expense, 
an  outfit  has  been  allowed  to  each."  It  may 
here  be  observed,  that,  in  employing,  as 
one  of  the  three  negotiators,  the  resident 
Minister  at  St.  Petersburg,  a  saving  of  $9,000 
accrued  to  the  Government.  The  outfit  al- 
luded to  was  allowed  and  paid,  at  the  time, 
to  Mr.  Adams. 

Messrs.  Bayard  and  Gallatin  arrived  at  St. 
Petersburg  in  July,  1813.  The  Emperor  was 
absent  on  the  eventful  campaign  against  the 
French ;  but  the  conferences  of  the  Commis- 
sioners were  opened  with  Count  Eomanzoff^, 
Chancellor  of  the  Empire.  The  expenses  which 
the  outfit  was  intended  to  cover,  incident  to 


the  arrival  of  a  new  mission,  actually  accrued 
to  a  considerable  extent,  and  were  incurred  the 
more  freely  by  Mr.  Adams,  for  the  very  reason 
that  he  had  been  allowed  and  paid  an  outfit  for 
that  purpose.  England,  however,  it  is  well 
known,  refused  to  accept  the  mediation  of  the 
Emperor,  and  the  mission  under  it  closed,  by 
the  departure  of  Messrs.  Bayard  and  Gallatin, 
in  January,  1814.  Mr.  Adams  was  then  left 
as  the  resident  Minister  at  St.  Petersburg. 
'  In  refusing  to  negotiate  under  the  mediation 
of  Eussia,  Great  Britain  offered  to  treat  directly 
with  the  United  States,  at  Gottenburg  or  Lon- 
don, and  this  offer  was  accepted.  Mr.  Adams 
was  appointed  in  joint  commission  with  Messrs. 
Bayard,  Clay,  and  Eussell,  to  whom  was  after- 
wards added  Mr.  Gallatin,  to  negotiate  for 
peace  at  Gottenburg.  Mr.  A.  received  this 
commission  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  April,  1814, 
with  the  instructions  to  repair  to  Gottenburg. 
His  commission  as  Minister  to  St.  Petersburg 
stOl  remained  in  force,  and  he  was  directed  to 
leave  Mr.  L.  Harris,  as  charged  with  the  affairs 
of  the  Legation  during  his  absence.  Of  bis 
family,  he  had  with  him  at  that  time,  at  St. 
Petersburg,  his  wife,  in  very  iU  health,  and  a 
son  under  seven  years  of  age.  In  travelling 
from  St.  Petersburg  to  Gottenburg,  it  was 
necessary  to  go  by  water  passage,  upon  the 
Gulfs  of  Finland  and  Bothnia,  or  by  crossing 
five  passages,  from  ten  to  fifty  miles  in  extent, 
over  the  islands  of  the  latter  of  those  Gulfs — 
which  passages,  at  that  season  of  the  year,  by 
the  breaking  up  of  the  ice,  were  rendered  im- 
practicable, and  were,  at  their  first  opening, 
extremely  dangerous. 

There  was  little  expectation,  in  any  quarter, 
that  the  negotiation  would  be  successful ;  and 
there  was  every  reason,  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Adams,  to  believe,  that,  after  a  short  absence, 
he  would  be  obliged  to  return  to  St.  Peters- 
burg. He  therefore  left  his  family  and  estab- 
lishment there,  which  continued  at  nearly  the 
same  expense  as  before.  Taking  passage  by  " 
water  at  Revel,  in  the  first  vessel  which  sailed, 
after  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice,  and  after  re- 
peated delay,  and  detention,  and  great  risk, 
from  the  same  cause,  Mr.  Adams  ai-rived  at 
Stockholm  on  the  25th  of  May.  He  there 
learned  that  an  arrangement  had  been  made  by 
Messrs.  Bayard  and  Gallatin  (who  were  in  Lon- 
don) with  the  British  Government,  by  which 
the  seat  of  negotiation  had  been  transferred 
from  Gottenburg  to  Ghent,  in  Flanders.  An 
American  sloop  of  war  was  then  at  Gotten- 
burg, having,  as  a  cartel,  conveyed  Messrs. 
Clay  and  Eussell  to  that  place.  It  was  ordered 
to  the  Texel,  there  to  await  the  further  direc- 
tion of  the  American  Ministers.  Mr.  Adams 
accordingly  proceeded  to  Gottenburg,  em- 
barked with  Mr.  Eussell  on  board  the  vessel, 
landed  from  her  at  the  Texel,  and  thence  pro- 
ceeded by  land  to  Ghent,  where  he  arrived 
on  the  24th  of  June.  Six  months  from  that  day, 
on  the  24th  December,  1814,  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  was  signed. 
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For  this  mission  to  Gottenburg  nnd  Ghent, 
Mr.  A.  never  (as  has  been  alleged)  received 
either  salary  or  outfit.  And  yet  it  was  a  mis- 
sion different  in  its  locality  and  the  expense  in- 
cident to  it,  from  that  under  the  mediation. 
The  outfit  for  the  latter  was  not  intended  to 
cover,  and  could  not  cover,  the  extra  expenses 
for  the  former.  Accordingly,  Messrs.  Gallatin 
and  Bayard,  each  of  whom  had  received  an 
outfit  and  the  expense  of  their  conveyance  to 
St.  Petersburg,  on  the  mission  of  mediation, 
were  yet  allowed  all  their  travelling  expenses 
from  St.  Petersburg  to  Ghent.  On  the  same 
principle,  and  on  the  established  precedents  in 
the  oases  of  Mr.  Thomas  Pinckney,  in  1795,  and 
Mr.  Monroe,  in  1805,  who  were  allowed  all  the 
extra  expenses  of  their  mission  to  Spain,  while 
they  retained  their  commissions  and  salaries  as 
resident  Plenipotentiaries  in  London,  Mr.  A. 
retaining  his  commission  at  St.  Petersburg, 
was  allowed,  in  addition  to  his  salary  as  Minis- 
ter there,  the  necessary  expenses  incident 
to  the  mission  extraordinary  to  Gottenburg 
and  Ghent.  The  reasonableness  of  the  allow- 
ance to  them  was  never  doubted.  In  Mr.  Mon- 
roe's case,  it  received  the  direct  sanction  of 
Congress,  not  two  years  ago.  It  could  not  be 
more  questionable  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Adams. 
Those  gentlemen  had  to  provide  for  their  fami- 
lies in  their  absence ;  Mr.  Adams  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  his  at  St.  Petersburg,  with  a 
necessary  continuance  of  almost  all  the  ex- 
penses of  his  establishment.  The  extra  expenses 
incurred  were,  therefore,  faii-ly  chargeable 
upon  the  extra  service.  The  period  during 
which  this  service  continued,  including  the  ne- 
gotiation of  a  commercial  convention  with 
Great  Britain,  was  fifteen  months,  from  April, 
26,  when  Mr.  A.  left  St.  Petersburg,  to  3d 
July.  But  the  charges  made  by  him,  and  al- 
lowed to  him,  were  confined  to  the  period  from 
his  departure  from  St.  Petersburg  to  the  time 
when  his  family  joined  him  at  Paris,  about 
eleven  months. 

Mr.  Adams  had  been  informed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  at  the  time  he  was  appointed  on 
the  commission,  under  the  mediation  of  the 
Emperor  of  Eussia,  that,  in  the  event  of  the 
conclusion  of  peace,  it  was  the  intention  of 
President  Madison  to  nominate  him  as  Minister 
to  London.  He  accordingly  repaired  to  Paris, 
and  directed  his  family  to  join  him  there,  with 
a  view  to  receiving  the  order  of  the  President 
either  for  his  transfer,  or  his  recall  to  America. 
They  arrived  at  Paris,  March  20, 1815.  On  the 
7th  of  May,  he  received  a  letter  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  informing  him  of  his  appoint- 
ment as  Minister  to  London.  This  was  in  the 
midst  of  the  period  in  Prance  which  has  been 
called  the  Hundred  Days ;  between  the  arrival 
of  Napoleon  from  Elba  and  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo. The  ordinary  communications  between 
France  and  England  were  interrupted ;  and  the 
passage  of  Mr.  A.  and  his  family  to  the  latter 
country  was  attended  with  diflSoulty  and  delay. 
He  arrived  in  London  on  the  15th  of  May,  1815, 


and  the  next  day  received  his  commission  and 
credential  letters  to  England,  and  letter  of  re- 
call from  Eussia. 

According  to  the  rule  adopted,  as  early  as  the 
Administration  of  General  Washington,  Mr.  A. 
would  have  been  authorized  to  consider  his 
mission  as  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Ens- 
sian  Government  as  terminating  on  the  day  on 
which  he  received  his  letter  of  recall.  He 
might,  also,  on  the  same  rule,  have  charged 
his  extra  expenses  to  the  account  of  the  joint 
commission  for  negotiating  the  commercial  con- 
vention with  Great  Britain.  He,  however, 
considered  his  mission  to  St.  Petersburg  as 
terminating  when  the  expenses  incident  to  it 
terminated,  viz :  the  arrival  of  his  family  at 
Paris,  and  regarded  the  special  mission  for  ne- 
gotiating a  commercial  convention  as  merged 
in  that  of  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  England, 
for  which  he  received  a  full  outfit.  According- 
ly, from  the  20th  of  March,  1815,  he  made  no 
charge,  and  received  no  allowances,  for  the  ex- 
penses of  a  special  mission.  His  colleagues 
received,  for  their  part,  in  the  service  of  nego- 
tiating the  commercial  convention  of  July  3, 
1815,  each  a  half  outfit.  Mr.  A.  has  received 
no  corresponding  allowance. 

In  this  way,  the  time  for  which  Mr.  Adams 
was  allowed  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  spe- 
cial mission  to  Gottenburg  and  Ghent,  is  re- 
duced to  between  ten  and  eleven  months — 
about  the  same  space  of  time  which  was  occu- 
pied by  the  special  mission  to  Spain  of  Mr.  T. 
Pinckney,  in  1795,  and  Mr.  Monroe,  in  1804r-'5. 
The  allowance  to  those  gentlemen  for  their  ex- 
penses was,  to  Mr.  Pinckney  about  nine  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  to  Mr.  Monroe  upwards  of 
eleven  thousand  dollars.  The  whole  amount 
of  expenses  allowed  to  Mr.  Adams,  was  $6,385 
— less  than  was  ever  claimed  or  allowed  in  any 
parallel  case,  since  the  foundation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Sir,  there  were  other  topics  on  which  I 
meant  to  have  touched,  hut  I  have  exhausted 
the  little  strength  which  I  brought  into  the 
House.  In  the  part  I  have  taken  in  the  discus- 
sion, I  have  acted  on  the  defensive.  I  own 
that  I  have  been  a  little  surprised,  that  it  has 
even  been  made  a  question,  whether  the  Ad- 
ministration was  assailed  or  not.  Why,  sir, 
there  has  not  been  a  day,  nor  an  hour,  since  it 
was  formed,  that  it  has  not  been  assailed.  I  do 
not  now  complain  of  this — I  do  but  state  the 
fact;  and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
tells  us  now,  what  we  were  told  two  years  ago, 
by  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  that 
the  very  existence  of  the  Administration  was  a 
political  felony ;  that  they  have  bnrst  unlaw- 
fully into  the  ofiioes  of  State,  and  that  he 
would  no  more  make  terms  with  them,  that  is, 
no  more  "judge  them  by  their  acts,"  than  with 
the  robber,  who,  having  broken  into  his  prem- 
ises, should  promise  to  behave  himself  well. 
One  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Mitchell) 
says  they  are  already  too  much  worn  out  to  be 
attacked;  and  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee, 
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(Mr.  Bell,)  that  they  are  run  down ;  and  yet 
we  are  accused  of  kindling  at  fancied  charges, 
and  bristling  up  in  the  defence,  when  nobody  has 
attacked  us. 

Sir,  such  an  assault,  in  my  limited  acquaint- 
ance with  the  history  of  the  country,  I  have 
nowhere  found.  A  Chief  Magistrate,  of  more 
than  ordinary  simplicity  of  life,  and  purity  of 
character,  is  denounced  at  one  moment  as  the 
imitator  of  oriental  pomp ;  and  at  the  next,  as 
the  profligate  corrupter  of  the  youth  of  the 
nation.  As  able,  faithful,  and  patriotic  a  Oab- 
iaet  as  any  ever  formed  since  the  first  Adminis- 
tration of  ■Washingt6n,  and  abler  than  almost 
every  other  which  has  followed,  is  denounced 
as  weak,  inefficient,  and  corrupt.  An  Admin- 
istration, which,  in  three  years,  has  applied 
thirty-three  millions  to  the  payment  of  the 
public  debt,  and  expended  ten  or  twelve  more 
in  objects  of  public  utility,  is  proclaimed  to  be 
profuse  and  extravagant.  An  Administration 
which  came  into  power  avowedly  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  seeking  ont  the  best  talents  of  the  na- 
tion, for  offices  of  trust  and  honor,  and  which, 
if  it  has  erred,  has  erred  in  neglecting  its 
friends,  is  charged  with  proscribing  and  perse- 
cuting its  opponents.  And,  after  all  this  has 
been  repeated,  year  after  year,  till,  in  its  effect, 
gentlemen  flatter  themselves,  and  tell  us  that 
we  are  wasted,  worn  out,  and  r*i  down ;  and 
after  each  and  every  one  of  these  topics,  and 
numerous  others,  have  been  touched,  in  this 
very  debate,  we  are  then  told  to  keep  very  cool 
— nobody  has  attacked  us. 

But  I  am  willing,  for  one,  sir,  to  take  these 
declarations  of  gentlemen  as  the  indication  of 
the  course  which  they  approve,  and  are  willing 
to  pursue.  It  is  time,  for  the  honor  of  the 
country,  that  the  war  of  extermination  should 
cease.  In  laying  waste  the  characters  of  those 
who,  under  the  constitution  of  the  country,  are 
clothed  with  the  administration  of  its  affairs, 
we  are  wasting  that  which  is  a  part  of  the 
most  valuable  treasure  of  the  nation.  Above 
all,  it  appears  to  me,  that  it  is  time  the  vehe- 
mence with  which,  within  these  walls,  the  war 
has  been  waged  against  the  Administration, 
should  cease.  In  addition  to  its  necessary  and 
unavoidable  evils,  the  waste  of  time — the  sac- 
rifice of  dignity — the  kindling  of  the  worst 
passions ; '  it  is  accompanied  with  the  still  great- 
er evil,  that  it  lends  a  kind  of  sanction  to  that 
ferocity  of  the  press,  which  has  already  reached 
the  point  at  which  many  of  the  most  valuable 
citizens  of  the  community  shrink  back  into  re- 
tirement, before  the  storm  of  obloquy  that 
awaits  every  one  who  appears  before  the  pub- 
He.  Before  I  sit  down,  sir,  I  must  ask  leave  to 
say,  that  if  every  member  had  spoken  in  the 
tone  of  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  (Mr. 
Bell,)  I  should  probably  not  have  troubled  the 
House.  To  almost  every  remark  that  fell  from 
him,  I  yielded  a  hearty  assent.  I  feel,  not  less 
strongly  than  he,  though  I  may  be  unable  to 
express  it  with  that  manly  force  which  en- 
chained the  attention  of  the  House,  that  this 


warfare  is  mali  exempli,  without  our  even  be- 
ing able  to  plead,  in  excuse,  that  the  bad  exam- 
ple sprang,  from  a  good  one.  The  gentleman, 
with  a  liberality  which  I  could  not  but  admire, 
however  little  I  might  be  wUling  to  sanction 
the  consciousness  of  political  strength  with 
which  he  spoke,  told  us  that  the  joy  of  the 
huntsman  is  in  the  chase,  and  that  when  the 
game  is  run  down,  he  calls  off  the  pack,  and 
will  not  let  them  mangle  the  carcass.  The 
'gentleman  cannot  expect  me  to  agree  with  him 
that  the  game  is  run  down,  but  he  wiU  agree 
with  me,  that,  of  the  pack  which  sprang  at  the 
throats  of  this  Administration,  there  were  some, 
whose  fangs  were  already  fleshed  in  other 
game.  And  is  the  law  of  the  chase  altered  ? 
Will  not  what  has  been,  again  be?  Believe 
me,  sir,  it  will ;  the  fate  of  Actason  is  no  fable 
here  :  and  scarcely  will  the  gentleman's  gallant 
huntsman — (unless  some  rare  felicity  of  fortune 
shall  elevate  him  above  the  lot  of  bis  predeces- 
sors,) scarcely  will  he  have  wound  his  horn  in 
triumph,  when  he  will  find,  to  his  amazement, 
that  he  is  the  game,  and  some  of  those  who 
have  shared  in  the  triumph  of  the  chase  wUl 
turn  and  spring  upon  him. 

Ille  fugit  per  quae  fuerat  loca  ssepe  seoutus. 

Sir,  the  gentleman  will  pardon  my  allusion, 
as  I,  most  cheerfully,  accepted  his.  I  make  it 
not  insidiously,  nor  with  the  slightest  shade  of 
personality ;  but  in  some  measure  in  considera- 
tion of  the  weU-known  composition  of  the  two 
great  parties,  and  still  more  on  the  immutable 
principles  of  our  nature,  by  which  it  follows, 
of  stern  necessity,  that 

in  these  cases, 

We  still  have  judgment  here,  that  we  but  teach 
Bloody  instructions,  which,  being  taught,  return 
To  plague  the  inventor:  This  even-handed  justice 
Commends  the  ingredients  of  our  poisoned  chalice 
To  our  own  lips. 

Mr.  Randolph  then  rose,  and  said ;  I  cannot 
make  the  promise  which  the  gentleman  who 
has  just  taken  his  seat,  made  at  the  outset  of 
his  address — but  I  will  make  a  promise  of  a 
different  nature,  and  one  which,  I  trust,  it  will 
be  in  my  power  to  perform — I  shall  not  say 
with  more  good  faith  than  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts — but  more  to  the  letter — aye, 
sir,  and  more  to  the  spirit  too.  I  shall  not,  as 
the  gentleman  said  he  would  do,  act  in  mere 
self-defence.  I  shall  carry  the  war  into  Africa. 
I  shall  not  be  content  with  merely  parrying — 
no,  sir — if  I  can,  so  help  me  God,  I  will  thrust 
also — because  my  right  arm  is  nerved  by  the 
cause  of  the  people  and  of  my  country.  I  lis- 
tened to  the  gentleman  with  pleasure — I  mean 
to  the  general  course  of  his  remarks.  But  for 
some  of  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  in  allusion  to  newspaper  publi- 
cations, I  should  have  begun  in  at  least  as  low 
a  key  and  as  temperate  a  mood  as  he  did.  To 
that  key  I  will  now  pitch  my  voice.  I  have 
beon  absent  from  the  House  for  several  days. 
I  requested  my  colleague  (Mr.  Alexandes)  to 
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state  the  cause  of  that  absence,  which  he  did. 
Yet  even  this  could  not  be  reported  correctly. 
As  this  may  be  the  last  act  of  public  duty 
which  I  shall  be  able  to  perform — at  least,  dur- 
ing the  present  session — and  as  I  have  given 
up  myself  a  sacrifice  to  its  performance,  I  re- 
spectfully ask  the  House  to  give  their  attention 
to  what  I  have  now  to  say.  I  understand  that, 
during  my  absence,  I  have  been  replied  to  by 
various  gentlemen,  (some  of  whom  I  have  not 
the  honor  to  know  by  person,)  on  different 
sides  of  the  House,  in  a  manner  which  I  do  not 
doubt  was  perfectly  satisfactory — at  least,  to 
the  speakers  themselves.  I  certainly  do  not 
wish  to  disturb  their  self-complacency,  de  mini- 
mis non  curat,  whether  of  persons  or  of  things. 
The  gentleman  from  Ohio,  (Mr.  Vance,)  with 
that  blunt  plainness  and  candor  which,  I  am 
told,  belongs  to  him,  and  which  I  admire  in 
proportion  as  they  are  rare  qualities  in  these 
days — I  like  him  the  better  for  his  surly  hon- 
esty— I  hope  he  will  take  no  offence  at  the  term, 
for  I  can  assure  him  that  none  is  intended — 
charged  me,  in  my  absence,  (so  my  friends  have 
informed  me,)  with  what  I  believe  he  would 
not  hesitate  to  have  charged  to  my  face,  and  to 
which  I  have  no  objection,  except  to  the  au- 
thority on  which  he  relied ;  but  I  protest 
against  any  gentleman's  producing,  as  proof  of 
what  I  have,  at  any  time,  said,  a  newspaper,  or 
any  thing  purporting  to  be  a  Register  of  De- 
bates, unless  I  endorse  it,  and  more  particular- 
ly remarks  drawn  from  the  debates  of  another 
body,  which,  in  regard  to  me,  are  particularly 
unfaithful.  I  shall  show  to  the  House,  not 
such  matter  as  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts stirred,  to  the  injury  of  every  moral  sense, 
of  every  moral  being.  I  shall  refer  to  a  mat- 
ter of  recent  notoriety :  that  will  test  the  cor- 
rectness of  these  reports.  In  the  debate  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina, (Mr.  Hamilton,)  respecting  a  picture  of 
the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  I  did  state,  as  dis- 
tinctly as  I  could  articulate,  that  I  had  seen  a 
monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  Andre, 
the  British  Spy,  in  Westminster  Abbey  ;  that 
it  was  mutilated — the  head  of  General  Wash- 
ington, and  arm  (I  think)  of  Andi-e,  having 
been  broken  off.  The  General's,  most  proba- 
bly, by  some  Tory  boy  from  the  neighboring 
school  of  Westminster,  and  that  of  Andre, 
probably,  by  some  Whig  boy,  in  retaliation. 
The  name  of  Hamilton  did  not  escape  my  lips. 
I  thought,  indeed,  of  Hamilton,  but  it  was  of  a 
living  Hamilton — the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina — but,  then,  parliamentary  usage  does 
not  permit  us  to  speak  of  one  another  by  name. 
Now,  sir,  I  can  show  you,  on  the  same  author- 
ity which  was  relied  on  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio — though  I  acknowledge  that  the  reports 
of  that  paper,  so  far,  at  least,  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, have  generally  been  more  accurate  this 
year,  than  I  have  for  a  long  time  known  them 
to  be  before — that  I  am  represented  as  saying, 
that  the  monuments  in  Westminster  Abbey 
were  mutilated  in   the  same  manner  as  the 


tombs  of  Hamilton  and  Washington  had  been 
mutilated  here.  The  word  tomb  never  escaped 
my  lips  on  that  occasion.  Sir,  this  would  have 
been  a  palpable  falsehood.  Where  is  the  tomb 
of  Washington  ?  There  is  no  such  thing  in 
this  country,  nor  have  I  e\er  heard  that  a  tomb 
has  been  erected  to  the  memory  of  Hamilton; 
but  I  suppose  that  the  next  tiling  we  shall  hear 
will  be,  that  the  Quarterly,  or  some  other  Re- 
view, comes  out,  and  observes  with  a  sneer, 
that,  as  Roger  Sherman  said  the  vote  was  the 
monument,  so  a  gentleman  from  Virginia  had, 
by  a  speech  in  Congress,  built  up  a  tomb  for 
Washington — a  "  constructive  "  tomb,  that  ex- 
isted nowhere  but  in  his  eccentric  imagination. 
Sir,  the  tombs  of  Washington  and  of  Hamilton 
might  stand  anywhere  in  this  country  unen- 
closed— they  might  indeed  be  liable  to  injury 
from  the  beasts  of  the  field,  or  from  some  in- 
vidious foreigner,  but  the  hand  of  no  American 
would  ever  mutilate  them.  Sir,  in  the  course 
of  another  debate,  it  seems  that  I  rendered  to  a 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Stokes)  the 
homage  which  his  abilities  deserved — and  God 
forbid  that  the  time  should  ever  arrive  when  I 
refuse  to  do  justice  to  an  adversary — when  I 
shall  disparage  any  merit,  because  it  is  found 
in  the  person  of  an  opponent.  Wlien  that 
time  shall  arrive,  may  I  never  receive  mercy 
from  that  fountain  of  it  to  which  alone  we  all 
must  look,  if  we' hope  for  forgiveness  hereafter. 
I  said  that  I  would  not,  like  him,  pronounce  a 
palinodia,  neither  am  I  now  going  to  pronounce  a 
palinodia  in  respect  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.  I  shall  not  take  back  one  jot  of  praise 
bestowed  upon  him.  With  whatever  views  he 
introduced  it,  the  doctrine  has  always  been 
mine — the  strict  subordination  of  the  military 
to  the  civil  authority — scripture  is  scripture, 
by  whom,  or  for  whatever  purpose  it  may  be 
quoted.  I  know  nothing  of  the  private  habits 
of  that  gentleman,  (Mr.  Stokes,)  but  I  know 
that  he  has  too  much  good  taste  not  to  agree 
with  me,  that  time  may  be  much  better  spent 
than  in  reading  the  Documents  piled  up  here. 
Yet,  in  the  report  of  that  debate,  I  was  repre- 
sented as  saying,  that,  like  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  I  did  not — what?  pronounce  a 
palinodia  ?  No,  sir,  not  at  all — but,  that,  like 
him,  I  did  not  read  the  Documents.  Sir,  no- 
body reads  the  Documents,  for  this  plain  rea- 
son, that  no  man  can  read  them — and  if  he 
could,  _  he  could  hardly  be  worse  employed. 
Sir,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  Documents  are 
printed  that  they  may  be  printed,  not  that 
they  may  be  read. 

And  now,  sir,  comes  another  charge,  about 
the  miserable  oppressed  inhabitants  of  Ireland. 
This  subject  has  been  mentioned  to  me,  by  no 
gentleman  on  the  other  side,  except  a  member 
from  Maryland— from  the  eastern  shore  of 
Maryland,  (Mr.  Kere,)  who  is,  not  only  by  the 
courtesy  of  this  House,  but  is  in  fact,  a  gentle- 
man. He,  in  Committee  on  the  Rules  and 
Orders  of  the  House,  expressed  to  me  his  as- 
tonishment that  what  I  said  on  that  occasion 
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could  have  been  so  much  misunderstood  and 
misrepresented — that  he  heard  me  most  dis- 
tinctly. I  now  call  on  any  member  who  un- 
derstood me  differently,  at  the  time,  to  rise  in 
his  place  and  say  so.  [Here  Mr.  R.  paused  for 
reply.  None  being  given,  and  some  friends 
having  said  across  the  seats,  that  no  member 
could  or  would  say,  that  he  had  understood 
Mr.  R.  as  he  had  been  misrepresented,  Mr.  R. 
went  on.]  Without  meaning  to  plead  to — that 
is,  without  meaning  to  admit,  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  press,  in  the  extent  which  it  arrogates 
to  itself,  I  am  perfectly  sensible  that  no  man  is 
above  public  opinion.  God  forbid  that  any 
man  in  this  country  shall  ever  be  able  to  brave 
it — and  I  regret  that  any  one  should  have  sup- 
posed me  capable  of  uttering  such  sentiments. 
So  far  from  it,  I  have  been  the  steady,  firm, 
constant,  and  strenuous  advocate,  to  the  best  of 
my  poor  ability,  of  the  oppressed  people  of 
Ireland.  And  why  ?  For  the  reason  I  stated 
on  a  former  occasion.  They  fought  our  bat- 
tles, sir.  I  have  known  and  esteemed  many  of 
them.  Some  of  them  have  been — they  are 
dead ;  and  others  are  living,  among  my  warmest 
friends  and  best  neighbors.  In  the  course  of  a 
not  uneventful  life,  I  have  seen  many  things,  but 
I  have  yet  to  see  that  rara  avis  in  terris — I  have 
seen  a  black  swan — an  Irish  Tory.  I  have 
known  tories  of  every  description.  Yes,  sir, 
and  some  even  in  Virginia — even  we  had  a  few 
of  them  during  the  revolution,  but  too  few  to 
give  us  any  trouble  or  alarm — but  I  never  have 
yet  seen  an  Irish  Tory,  or  the  man  who  had 
seen  one.  Sir,  I  don't  read  the  newspapers — I 
don't  read  gentlemen's  speeches,  and  then  come 
here  to  answer  them.  But  I  am  extremely 
pleased,  nay,  flattered,  in  the  highest  degree,  at 
being  told  by  my  friends,  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  attributed,  in  his  speech,  so  much  to 
my  efforts  in  bringing  the  Administration  to  its 
present  lank  and  lean  condition.  The  gentle- 
man could  not  have  pleased  me  better — I  only 
fear  that,  with  all  his  bluntness  and  frankness, 
the  gentleman  was  not  quite  sincere,  and  was 
only  adorning  me  with  fillets  and  garlands,  like 
the  priests  of  the  sacrifice  of  yore,  previous  to 
knocking  me,  and  with  me,  the  party  whom  he 
strives  to  wonnd,  through  my  sides,  on  the 
head.  He  was  pleased  to  place  me  at  the  head, 
of  what  has  been  denominated  the  Opposition 
party  in  this  House ;  but  at  its  head,  or  that  of 
any  other  party  in  this  House,  he  will  never 
find  me,  for  reasons  which  I  could  state,  but 
which  are  wholly  unnecessary.  Times  are  in- 
deed changed  with  the  gentleman  and  his 
friends,  when  they  hold  this  language  concern- 
ing me.  But  a  little  while  ago,  and  the  friends 
of  the  Administration,  nay,  the  members  of 
the  Administration,  affected  to  consider  me  as 
one  of  their  firmest  props.  They  conld  not, 
indeed,  vote  for  me — they  were  men  too  nice 
in  their  principle  for  that :  but,  considering  the 
great  benefit  which  they  derived  from  my  op- 
position, they  could  not  (except  for  the  honor 
of  the  country)  regret  my  re-election.    Amia- 


ble and  excellent  men !  But  they  now  sing  to 
a  very  different  gamut.  If  any  gentleman  will 
bring  against  me  any  allegation,  from  a  clean 
and  respectable  source,  I  will  do  one  of  two 
things — I  will  either  deny  it,  or  admit  it,  and 
defend  it  npon  my  views  and  principles.  Sir, 
it  seems  I  committed  a  great  offence  in  not  vot- 
ing for  the  admission  of  the  new  States  into 
the  Union,  and  especially  of  Ohio.  Yet,  sir,  if 
the  thing  were  to  do  over  again,  I  should  act 
precisely  in  the  same  manner,  and  past  experi- 
ence would  teach  me  I  was  right.  What  were 
the  new  States?  Vast  deserts  of  woods,  in- 
habited by  the  aborigines,  to  whom,  if  we 
come  to  the  guestion  of  right,  they  did  of  right 
belong ;  and  it  was  a  question  whether  sound 
policy  would  dictate  that  we  ought,  by  crea- 
ting these  States,  to  encourage  sparse  settle- 
ments, and  thereby  to  weaken  our  frontier.  I 
thought  this  was  bad  policy?  Not  that  I  am  in 
favor  of  a  very  dense  population.  I  am  against 
the  rabble  of  your  great  cities,  but  I  am  equal- 
ly opposed  to  having  a  land  without  inhab- 
itants. But,  sir,  I  had  other  reasons — gratiora 
manent — ^Does  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  with 
all  his  laudable  prejudice  and  partiality  towards 
his  own  State,  think  that  I,  as  a  Virginian,  feel- 
ing at  least  equal  prejudice  and  partiality  to 
my  native  land  with  that  which  he  feels  for 
his  State,  would  lend  my  sanction  to  an  act  on 
the  part  of  Virginia,  which  beggars  every  in- 
stance of  fatuity  and  foUy  extant  in  the  history 
of  nations  ?  Why,  sir,  the  knight  of  La  Man- 
cha  himself,  or  poor  old  Lear  in  the  play,  never 
was  guilty  of  a  grosser  act  of  fatuity  than  was 
the  State  of  Virginia,  when  she  committed  that 
suicidal  deed — ^the  surrendering  of  her  immense 
territory  beyond  the  River  Ohio,  upon  the  ex- 
press condition  of  excluding  her  own  citizens 
from  its  benefit,  when  the  country  (yielded  for 
the  common  good  of  the  Confederacy)  should 
come  to  be  settled.  Yes,  sir,  it  was  an  act  of 
suicide — of  political  suicide — ^the  effects  of 
which  she  has  felt,  and  will  continue  to  feel,  so 
long  as  she  has  any  political  existence  at  all. 
Sir,  this  was  one  of  those  amiable  and  philan- 
thropic acts  of  legislation,  which,  however 
good  in  point  of  intention,  lead  to  the  most 
disastrous  and  ruinous  consequences.  Can  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  conceive  that  I,  a  Vir- 
ginian, could  further  this  cut-throat  policy? 
Sir,  I  thought  the  Ohio  a  well-defined  natural 
boundary,  and  that  we  ought  not  to  weaken  by 
extending  our  frontier.  The  late  war  verified 
my  foresight.  Whom  have  I  injured?  The 
native  savages  and  the  trees,  or  the  States  that 
have  been  drained  of  their  population  to  fiU 
out  Ohio  ?  Sir,  I  offered  no  wrong  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Ohio :  for  there  were  then  none  to  in- 
jure. They  have  gone  there,  or  have  been 
born  since.  Sir,  this  was  the  "  head  and  front 
of  my  offending,"  and,  if  the  gentleman  has 
his  apparatus  ready,  I  am  prepared  to  undergo 
any  form  of  execution  which  his  humanity  wiU 
allow  him  to  inflict,  or  which  even  his  justice 
may  award. 
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The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  cannot 
expect  that  I  shall  follow  him  through  his  elab- 
orate detail  of  the  diplomatic  expenses  of  this 
Government.     The  House,  however,  will  per- 
mit me  to  observe,  that  there  was  a  hiatus — 
valde  deflendua,  I  do  not  doubt,  but  certainly 
not  deeply  lamented  by  me — u  hiatus  which 
embraces  the  whole  period  of  the  Administra- 
tion of  Mr.  Jefferson.     I  am  not  going  into  the 
question  of  these  expenses ;  I  will  stir  no  such 
matter.     Demands    which    have  dogged    the 
doors  of  the  Treasury  so  long  and  so  persever- 
ingly  as  that  they  have  been  at  length  allowed, 
some  from  motives  of  policy,  others  to  get  rid 
of  importunate  and  sturdy  beggars — although 
they  were  disallowed  under    Mr.   Jefferson's 
Administration.     But,  sir,  if  every  claim  that 
gets  through  this  House,  or  is  allowed  by  this 
Government,  after^ears  of  importunity,  (some 
of  them  of  thirty  years'  standing,)  is  for  that 
reason  considered  by  the  gentleman  as  a  just 
claim,  and  fit  to  be  drawn  into  precedent,  my 
notions  of  justice,  and  of  sound  precedent,  dif- 
fer greatly  from  his.     I,  too,  sir,  am  as  much 
opposed  as  he  can  be  to  what  is  truly  called 
the  prodigality  of  parsimony.     The  gentleman 
thinks  the  salaries  of  our  foreign  Ministers  are 
too  low,  and  therefore,  that  they  must  be  eked 
out  by  these  allowances  from  the  contingent 
fund — out  of  what  is  called  the  secret  service 
money.     The  gentleman  is  right  as  to  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  fund.     It  was  appointed,  and 
perhaps  properly,  for  "Washington  was  to  be 
the  first  who  was  charged  with  its  disburse- 
ment.   But,  sir,  our  early  Presidents  always 
made  it  a  point  of  honor  to  return  this  fund 
untouched.     They  said  to    the    nation.   You 
trusted  me  with  your  purse,  I  have  had  no  oc- 
casion to  use  it,  here  it  is ;    count  the  money ; 
there  is  as  much  by  tale  and   as  much  by 
weight,  as  I  received  from  you — but  was  it 
ever  dreamt,  that  such  a  fund  was  to  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  furnish  him  with  the  means  of  re- 
warding his  favorites  ?    No,  sir ;  it  was  to  pay 
those    waiters  and  chambermaids,   and  eves- 
droppers,  and  parasites,  and  panders,  that  the 
gentleman  told  us  of  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water — and  there  it  might  be  all  very  right 
and  proper — but  not  here,  sir,  because  we  flat- 
ter ourselves,  that  the  state  of  morals  in  this 
country  is  such  as  to  save  us  from  any  such  ne- 
cessity.    No  gentleman  would  understand  him 
as  speaking  of  the  sums  which  had  been  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  different  Presidents,  to  a  vast 
amount,  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  with 
the  Barbary  Powers,  &c. ;  but  of  that  amount 
set  apart,  and  generally  known,  as  secret  ser- 
vice money.     Mr.  Jefferson  used  a  small  por- 
tion of  this  fund  one  year,  to  pay  some  expense 
in  relation  to  Burr's  conspiracy,  which  was 
not  allowed  at  the  Treasury.     Sir,  with  regard 
to  the  old  billiard  table,  which  is  said  to  have 
cost  some  fifty  dollars,  it  is  a  subject  I  should 
never  have  mentioned.     I  consider  that  game 
as  a  healthy,  manly,  rational  mode  of  exercise, 


when  the  weather  is  such   as  to  confine  us 
within  doors.     I  shall  certainly  never  join  ia 
any  cant  or  clamor  against  it.     I  look  upon  it 
as  a  suitable  piece  of  furniture  in  the  house  of 
any  gentleman  who  can  afford  it,  where  it  is 
allowed  by  law,  as  it  is  here  and  throughout 
the  State  of  Maryland ;  and  I  should  be  sorry 
if  we  were  to  proscribe  that  manly  and  inno- 
cent amusement.     If  I  have  any  objection  to 
that  item,  it  is  that  such  a  pitiful  article  should 
have  been  bought.     I  would  have  given  him 
one  that  cost  five  hundred  dollars,  and  I  would 
have  voted  the  appropriation  with   cheerful- 
ness.    My  objection  to  such  a  charge,  is,  that 
it  is  a  shabby  affair,  and  looks  too  much  like  a 
sneaking  attempt  to  propitiate,  by  the  cheap- 
ness of  the  thing,  popular  displeasure.     The 
attempt  to  keep  the  thing  out  of  sight,  only 
makes  the  matter  stiU  worse.     I  do  not  charge 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  with  any 
such  intention,  but  this  seems  to  me  to  be  too 
small  a  matter.    I  would  strike  at  higher  game. 
The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  says  that 
Franklin  received  a  higher  compensation  than 
Mr.  Adams  and  other  Ministers  of  these  times. 
He  did,  sir ;  and  what  was  the  answer  which 
that  shrewd  and  sensible  man  gave  (for  Poor 
Eichard  had  always  an  eye  to  the  main  chance) 
when  his  accounts  were  scrutinized  into,  and 
his  receipts  were  deemed  exorbitant  ?     It  was 
this,  sir :  Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  that 
treadeth  out  the  corn.     The  very  answer,  sir, 
that  I  myself  gave  in  Morrison's  Hotel,  in  Dub- 
lin, to  a  squireen  and  an  agent.     For  a  descrip- 
tion of  these  varieties  of  the  plagues  of  Ire- 
land, see  Miss  Edgeworth — delightful,  ingenious, 
charming,   sensible,  witty,   inimitable,  though 
not  unimitated.  Miss  Edgeworth.     When  de- 
scribing the  misery  of  the  south  and  west  of 
Ireland,  that  I  had  lately  travelled  over,  I  was 
asked.  And  what  would  you  do,  pray,  sir,  for 
the  relief  of  Ireland  ?   with  an  air  that  none 
but  Miss  Edgeworth  can  describe,  and  that  no 
one  that  has  not  been  in  Ireland  can  conceive. 
My  reply  was,  I  would  unmuzzle  the  ox  that 
treadeth  out  the  corn  ;  and  I  had  like  to  have 
got  myself  into  a  sad  scrape  by  it,  as  any  one 
who  has  been  in  Ireland  will  readily  under- 
stand.   Yes,  sir,  I  was  disposed  to  give  to  the 
houseless,  naked,  shivering,  half-starved  Irish 
laborer,  something  like  a  fair  portion  of  the 
product  of  his  toil,  of  the  produce  of  the  land 
on  which  he  breathes,  but  does  not  live,  to  put 
victuals    into  his  stomach,   clothes  upon  his 
back,  and  something  like  a  house  over  his  head, 
instead  of  the  wretched  pig-sty,  that  is  now  his 
only  habitation — shelter  it  is'  none  ;    and  this 
was  just  the  last  remedy  that  an  Irish  agent  or 
middle    man,   or    tythe-proctor,   or    absentee, 
would  prescribe  or  submit  to. 

But,  sir,  to  return.  "  These  salaries  are  too 
small."_  I  cannot  agree  with  the  gentleman. 
There  is  one  touchstone  of  such  a  question— it 
is  the  avidity  with  which  those  situations  are 
sought— I  will  not  say  by  members  of  this 
House— we  are   hardly  deemed  of  suflBcient 
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rank  to  fill  them.  Sir,  so  long  as  these  foreign 
missions  are  sought  with  avidity— so  long  as 
members  of  Congress,  and  not  of  this  Honse 
only,  or  chiefly,  will  bow,  and  cringe,  and 
dnck,  and  fawn,  and  get  out  of  the  way  at  a 
pinching  vote,  or  lend  a  helping  hand  at  a 
pinching  vote,  to  obtain  these  places,  I  never 
will  consent  to  enlarge  the  salary  attached  to 
them.  Small  as  the  gentleman  tells  us  these 
salaries  are,  I  will  take  it  on  me  to  say,  that 
they  are  three  times  as  great  as  the  net  pro- 
ceeds of  his  estate,  made  by  any  planter  on  the 
Boanoke.  But,  then,  we  are  told  that  they 
live  at  St.  Petersburg  and  London,  and  that 
living  there  is  very  expensive.  "Well,  sir,  who 
sent  them  there?  Who  pressed  them  to  go 
there  ?  "Were  they  impressed,  sir  ?.  "Were  they 
taken  by  a  press  gang,  on  Tower  Hill,  knocked 
down,  handcuffed,  chucked  on  board  of  a  ten- 
der, and  told  that  they  must  take  the  pay  and 
rations  which  his  Majesty  was  pleased  to  allow  ? 
No  sach  thing,  sir.  I  will  now  quit  this  sub- 
ject, and  say  only  this,  that  our  Minister  (Mr. 
Adams)  was  paid  for  a  constructive  journey — 
that,  I  think,  is  the  phrase — which  means  nei- 
ther more  nor  less  than  a  journey  which  was 
never  performed. 
[Here  Mr.  Everett  made  a  gesture  of  dissent.] 
The  gentleman  shakes  his  head.  Sir,  we 
shall  see  more  of  this  hereafter,  but  I  will  rea- 
son only  hypothetically.  If  the  gentleman  in 
question,  while  he  remained  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, could  make  the  journey  imputed  to  him, 
it  beats  the  famous  journey  from  Mexico  to 
Tacubaya,  as  far  as  some  distance,  however 
small,  exceeds  no  distance  whatever.  Sir,  if  a 
gentleman  from  Washington  goes  to  George- 
town, or  to  Alexandria,  yes,  sir,  or  to  Bladens- 
bnrg,  I  win  acknowledge  that  he  performs,  at 
least  in  some  sense,  a  sort  of  journey.  But  not 
if  he  remains  in  this  city,  and  never  stirs  out 
of  it.  However,  I  will  not  now  press  this 
matter  further — others  will  do  more  justice  to 
it — de  minimis  non  curat. 

Faulo  majora  canamua. 

There  was  one  remark,  which  I  took  down 
whUe  the  gentleman  was  speaking,  and  which 
I  cannot  pass  by.  Who  that  gentleman  was, 
described  by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
who  proposed  to  him  that,  if  he  would  move 
to  raise  these  salaries,  that  gentleman  would 
join  with  him  and  support  him,  I  cannot  con- 
jecture or  divine.  Be  he  who  he  may,  I  will 
venture  to  say  this  much.  He  is  some  gentle- 
man who  expects  to  be  sent  upon  some  mis- 
sion himself,  and,  with  great  forecast  and  pru- 
dence, he  was  calculating  to  throw  upon  the 
present  Administration,  beforehand,  all  the 
odium  of  the  increase  of  the  salary  which  he 
hoped  to  finger.  I  am  disposed  to  be  more  just 
to  the  gentleman  and  to  the  Administration, 
because  I  believe  that  he  will  get  full  as  much 
as  he  may  deserve,  and  they  have  full  as  much 
weight  as  they  can  carry,  without  adding  to 
it  another  feather. 


The  gentleman,  with  much  gravity,  with 
some  dexterity,  and  with  great  plausibility,  but 
against  certain  principles  which  I  have  held  in 
this  House,  ab  oto,  and  which  I  shall  continue 
to  hold,  usque  ad  mala,  till  I  leave  the  feast, 
spoke  of  the  headlong  commencement  of  the 
Opposition,  before  the  Administration  could 
give  reasonable  cause  of  discontent.  Sir,  I 
have  now  no  palinodia  to  sing  or  to  chant 
upon  that  subject.  I  drew  my  conclusions 
^rom  that  fountain  which  never  failed  an  ob- 
serving and  a  sagacious  man,  and  which,  even 
the  simple  and  inexperienced  (and  I  among  the 
rest)  may  drink  at — it  is  nature  and  human  life. 
I  saw  distinctly,  from  the  beginning,  that,  if 
we  permitted  this  Administration — if  we  lis- 
tened to  those  who  cried  to  us,  "  Wait,  wait, 
there  is  a  lion  in  the  path,''  (and,  sir,  there 
always  is  a  lion  in  the  path,  to  the  sluggard, 
and  to  the  dastard,)  and  which  cry  was  second- 
ed, no  doubt,  by  many  who  wished  to  know 
how  the  land  lay  before  they  ran  for  a  port — 
on  which  side  victory  would  incline,  before 
they  sounded  their  horn  of  triumph — if  we  had 
thus  waited,  sir,  the  situation  of  the  country 
would  have  been  very  different  from  what  it 
is  now.  Sir,  there  was  a  great  race  to  be  run 
— if  you  will  permit  me  to  draw  an  illustration 
from  a  sport  to  which  I  have  been  much  ad- 
dicted— one  in  which  all  the  gentlemen  in  Vir- 
ginia, when  we  had  gentlemen  in  Virginia,  de- 
lighted, and  of  which  I  am  yet  very  fond— I 
mean  from  the  turf^ — and  it  must  be  lost,  or 
won,  as  the  greatest  race  in  the  country  was 
won — I  mean  the  race  on  Long  Island,  which  I 
saw,  and  that  was  by  running  every  inch  of 
the  ground — by  going  off  at  score — by  follow- 
ing the  policy  of  Purdy.  Purdy,  sir,  was  a 
man  of  sound  sense,  and  practical  knowledge — 
a  man  of  common  sense,  I  mean,  and  worth  a 
thousand  of  your  old  and  practised  statesmen, 
and  "  premature  "  gentlemen,  who  never  arrive 
at  maturity — and  who,  meaning  to  side  with 
the  next  Administration  in  case  of  our  success, 
were  nevertheless  resolved  to  get  all  they 
could,  in  the  mean  time,  out  of  this.  Sir,  to 
one  of  these  trimming  gentry,  it  is  worse  than 
death  to  force  him  to  take  sides  before  a  clear 
indication  of  victory,  and  hence  the  cry  of  its 
being  "  premature  "  to  stir  the  question  of  the 
next  Presidential  election.  Sir,  if  we  had  set 
off  one  session  later,  we  should  not  have  had 
ground  enough  left  to  run  upon,  to  overtake, 
and  pass,  and  beat  them,  before  they  would 
have  passed  the  winning  post,  and  pocketed 
the  stakes.  Such  would  have  been  the  effect, 
if  we  had  delayed  our  push,  and  I  know  no 
one  that  would  have  enjoyed  the  result,  and 
chuckled  at  our  foUy  with  more  hearty  glee, 
than  one  of  these  same  old  and  practised 
statesmen.  [Here  something  was  said  which 
our  reporter  did  not  hear,  and  to  which  Mr. 
EvEBETT  was  understood  to  reply,  that  he  had 
not  stated  it  as  his  sentiment,  but  as  a  fact.]  I 
beg  the  gentleman's  pardon ;  I  never  was  mis- 
represented by  him,  I  never  will  misrepresent 
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him,  tinlesB  I  misunderstand  him.  But  I  won- 
der it  never  occurred  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  what  could  be  the  cause  why 
Buch  a  hue  and  cry  should  be  raised  against  an 
Administration  so  very  able,  (permit  me  in 
this,  however,  to  differ  from  the  gentlemen,  de 
gnstibus  non  est,)  what,  I  say,  could  have  been 
the  cause  why  Actseon  and  all  his  hounds,  or, 
rather,  why  the  dogs  of  war  were  let  slip 
against  this  wise,  and  able,  and  virtuous,  and 
loving  Administration ;  these  patterns  of  politi- 
cal friendship  and  consistency  ;  and  have  con- 
tinued to  pursue  them,  till  they  lie  panting  and 
gasping  for  breath  on  the  highway — until  they 
realize  the  beautiful  fable  of  the  hare  and 
many  friends.  The  cause  of  all  this  is  to  be 
found  in  the  manner  in  which  they  came  into 
power — the  cause  of  this  "  premature  "  oppo- 
sition lies  there,  and  there  mainly.  I  would 
defy  all  the  public  presses  in  the  world  to  have 
brought  them  to  this  pass,  had  there  not  been 
a  taint  of  original  sin  in  their  body  politic,  and 
which  cleaves  to  them  even  as  the  sin  of  our 
first  parents  taints  our  fallen  nature,  and  cleav- 
eth  to  us  all.  The  gentleman  refers  to  those 
who  compose  the  party  called  the  Opposition, 
and  says,  it  is  formed  of  very  discordant  mate- 
rials. True,  sir ;  but  what  are  the  materials  of 
the  party  which  upholds  the  Administration  ? 
Nay,  of  the  Administration  itself?  Are  they 
perfectly  homogeneous  ?  I  know  one  of  them 
— who  has  been  raised  to  a  higher  station  than 
most  men  in  this  country — was  that  because  he 
opposed,  or  because  he  espoused  the  election 
of  the  present  Chief  Magistrate  ?  Let  me  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  what  could 
fcause  the  old  Eepublican  party  In  New  Eng- 
land— the  worthy  successors  of  John  Langdon 
— to  be  now  found  acting  with  us?  They 
know — but  perhaps  some  in  this  House  do  not 
know — they  know  that  the  Southern  interest  is 
as  much  their  natural  ally,  in  protecting  them 
against  an  overweening  oligarchy  at  home,  as 
England  is  the  natural  ally  of  Portugal,  against 
the  power  of  Spain  and  France;  and  though 
they  left  us  for  a  time,  yet  now,  apprehending 
danger,  and  seeing  through  the  artifices  of  their 
betrayer,  they  have  returned  to  us,  their  old, 
natural,  and  approved  allies.  Sir,  have  not  the 
Administration,  as  well  as  the  Opposition,  ways 
and  means  and  funds  in  their  hands,  to  obtain 
influence  and  buy  success  ?  Have  they  not  the 
whole  of  the  great  mass  of  patronage  in  their 
hands?  But  the  gentleman  says  that,  so  far 
from  taking  care  of  their  adherents,  they  have 
■  been  too  liberal  in  bestowing  this  upon  their 
enemies ;  but  it  is  easy  to  account  for  this. 
An  ancient  apothegm  tells  us  that  it  is  better 
to  judge  between  two  of  your  enemies  than  be- 
tween two  of  your  friends.  In  the  one  case 
you  are  almost  sure,  by  your  decision,  to  make 
a  friend,  and  in  the  other,  to  lose  one.  Now, 
sir,  our  able  and  practised  statesmen  know, 
that,  by  giving  a  loaf  and  a  fish  to  an  enemy, 
they  make  a  friend,  when,  by  giving  them  to 
one  of  their  friends,  they  might  disoblige  anoth- 


er, who  might  think  his  claims  disparaged — 
and  that,  sir,  is  the  whole  secret  of  their 
neglecting  their  friends. 

Permit  me,  sir,  again  to  ask,  how  comes  it 
that  this  Administration  are  brought  into  their 
present  very  curious  and  unprecedented  predic- 
ament? How  happens  it  that  they  alone,  of 
all  the  Administrations  which  have  been  in 
this  country,  find  themselves  in  the  minority  in 
each  House  of  Congress,  when  the  very  worst 
of  their  predecessors  kept  a  majority  tUl  mid- 
night on  the  3d  or  the  4th  of  March,  whichever 
you  may  please  to  call  it  ?  Why,  sir,  under  the 
Administration  to  which  I  allude,  there  were 
none  of  those  compunctious  visitings  of  na- 
ture, at  the  attacks  made  on  private  character. 
We  had  no  chapter  of  Lamentations  then,  on 
the  ravaging  and  desolating  war  on  the  fair 
fame  of  all  the  wise,  virtuous,  and  good  of  our 
land.  The  notorious  Peter  Porcupine,  since 
even  better  known  as  William  Cobbett,  was 
the  especial  prot^g6  of  that  Administration.  I 
heard  them  say — I  do  not  mean  the  head  of 
that  Administration,  but  one  of  its  leaders — 
that  he  w^s  the  greatest  man  in  the  world; 
and  I  do  not  know,  sir,  that,  in  point  of  sheer 
natural  endowment,  he  was  so  very  far  wrong. 
Yes,  sir,  it  was  that  very  Cobbett,  who,  if  the 
late  publications  may  be  trusted,  now  says  that 
Mr.  Adams  has  fifteen  htmdred  slaves  in  Vir- 
ginia. Sir,  was  there  any  slander  too  vile,  too 
base,  for  that  man  to  fabricate  ?  I  remember 
well  the  nick-names  under  which  we  passed — 
yes,  sir,  I  can  proudly  say,  we,  although  the 
humblest  in  the  ranks.  Mr.  Gallatin  was 
OiTOTOsr  Guillotine,  with  le  petit  fenitre  na- 
tional, at  his  back.  My  excellent  and  able 
colleague,  Mr.  Nicholas — one  of  the  ourest  and 
most  pious  of  men,  who  afterwards  removed  to 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  was  a  model  of 
republican  virtue  and  simplicity  that  might 
have  adorned  the  best  days  of  Sparta  or  Kome 
— he,  sir,  having  the  misfortune  to  lose  an  eye, 
was  held  up  to  ridicule  as  PoLTPnEinrs.  You 
are  shocked  at  this,  sir,  but  let  me  tell  you  that 
it  was  only  a  little  innocent,  harmless,  federal 
wit — and  the  author  was  the  especial  prot^g6 
of  "  Government "  and  its  adherents.  All 
chuckled  over  the  Porcupine.  To  that  party 
the  present  incumbent  then  belonged — and  an- 
other member  of  this  pure  Administration. 
My  venerable  friend  from  North  Carolina,  was 
MoNsiEUE  Macon,  with  a  cedilla  under  the  g, 
to  mark  him  the  more  for  a  Frenchman.  I 
forget  the  cognomen  of  the  learned  gentleman 
from  Louisiana,  (Mr.  Livingston;)  I  know 
that  he  was  never  spared :  I  remember  well 
my  own ;  I  wish,  sir,  it  was  applicable  now, 
for  I  was  then  a  boy.  Every  sanctuary  was 
invaded.  _  As  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  every  epithet  of 
vituperation  was  exhausted  upon  him.  He 
was  an  atheist,  a  Frenchman:  we  were  all 
atheists  and  traitors;  our  names  and  cause, 
associated  with  the  cannibals  and  cannibalism 
of  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  and  all  the 
atrocities,  the  most  atrocious  and  revolting  of 
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■whi6h  has  this  day  been  presented  to  the 
House  by  the  imagination  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts.  Yes,  sir,  then,  as  now,  a 
group  of  hoiTors  was  pressed  upon  the  public 
imagination  to  prop  the  sinking  canse  of  a  des- 
perate Administration.  Religion  and  order 
were  to  be  subverted ;  the  national  debt  to  be 
sponged ;  and  the  country  to  be  drenched  in 
its  best  blood  by  Mr.  Jefferson  and  his  Jacobin 
adherents.  Even  good  men,  and  not  unwise 
men,  were  brought  to  believe  this.  Mr.  Jeffer- ' 
son  was  elected — and  we  know  what  followed. 
But  this,  sir,  it  may  be  said,  was  not  done  by 
our  own  people — ^it  was  done  by  foreign  hirelings, 
mercenaries.  Sir,  it  is  not  only  of  this  descrip- 
tion of  persons  that  I  speak.  It  was  done  in 
the  glorious  days  of  the  Sedition  Law  and  the 
black  cockade,  when  we  found  in  General  Shee 
and  his  legion,  protection  against  the  Prsetorian 
bands  of  the  Administration.  These  brave  fel- 
lows were  many  of  them  Irish  or  German,  and 
most  of  them  of  Irish  or  German  parentage, 
chiefly  from  the  Northern  Liberties,  then  the 
stronghold  of  republicanism ;  and,  therefore, 
branded  with  the  opprobrious  name  of  the 
Fauxbourg  St.  Antoine,  the  most  Jacobin  quar- 
ter of  Paris. 

Sir,  I  have  much  to  say,  which  neither  my 
own  weakness,  nor  my  regard  to  the  politeness 
of  this  House,  will  permit  me  now  to  say.  As 
I  have  exonerated  the  principal  in  that  weighty 
affair  of  the  billiard  table,  I  also  exonerate  him 
and  his  lieutenant  from  every  charge  of  collu- 
sion  in  the  first  instance ;   and,  if  it  is  in 

order,  I  will  state  the  reasons  for  my  opinion. 
When  the  alliance  was  first  patched  up  be- 
tween the  two  great  leaders  of  the  East  and 
West,  neither  of  the  high  contracting  parties 
had  the  promotion  of  the  present  incumbent  at 
all  in  view.  Sir,  I  speak  knowingly  as  to  one 
of  these  parties,  and  with  the  highest  degree  of 
moral  probability  of  the  other.  Can  it  be  ne- 
cessary that  I  prove  this?  The  thing  proves 
itself.  The  object  was  to  bring  in  one  of  the 
parties  to  the  compact,  whom  the  constitution 
subsequently  excluded,  and  of  course  to  pro- 
vide for  the  other.  A  gentleman,  then  of  this 
House,  was  the  candidate  who,  to  the  last  hour, 
cast  many  a  longing,  although  not  lingering 
look,  with  outstretched  neck,  towards  Lou- 
isiana—^^'agrMfo  qucEsita  negatur — to  discover 
whether  or  not  he  should  be  one  upon  the  list. 
Sir,  it  is  impossible  that  he  could  in  the  first 
instance  have  looked  to  the  elevation  of  _  an- 
other, or  have  designed  to  promote  the  views 
of  any  man  but  in  subserviency  to  his  own. 
Sir,  common  sense  forbids  it.  But,  sir,  all 
these  calculations,  however  skilful,  and  De- 
MoivEE  could  not  have  made  better,  utterly 
failed.  Mr.  Crawford  most  obstinately,  and  un- 
reasonably, I  confess,  refused  to  die.  It  was 
certainly  very  disobhging  in  him.  I  saw  him 
before  I  went  abroad,  and  I  thought  it  was  a 
hundred  to  one  that  he  could  not  survive  the 
summer :  he  was  then  dead  to  every  purpose, 
public  or  private.  Louisiana  refused  to  vote 
Vol.  IX.— i6 


as  obstinately  as  Mr.  Crawford  refused  to  die ; 
and  so  the  gentleman  was  excluded.  It  was 
then  that  Mr.  Adams  was  first  taken  up,  as  a 
pis  aller,  which  we  planters  of  the  South 
translate,  a  hand  plant. 

Sir,  there  never  was  a  man  who  had  so  much 
cause  as  General  Jackson  has  had  to  say,  "  Save 
me  from  my  friends,  and  I  will  take  care  of  my 
enemies."  Yes,  sir,  he  could  take  care  of  his 
enemies — from  them  he  never  feared  danger ; 
but  not  of  his  friends,  at  least  of  some,  whose 
vanity  has  prompted  them  to  couple  their  ob- 
scure names  with  his ;  and  it  is  because  he  did 
take  care  of  his  enemies,  who  were  his  country's 
enemies,  and  for  other  reasons,  which  I  could 
state,  that  his  cause  is  now  espoused  by  that 
grateful  country.  But  General  Jackson  is  no 
statesman.  Sir,  I  deny  that  there  is  any  instance 
on  record,  in  history,  of  a  man  not  having  mili- 
tary capacity,  being  at  the  head  of  any  Govern- 
ment, with  advantage  to  that  Government,  and 
with  credit  to  himself.  Sir,  there  is  a  great 
mistake  on  this  subject.  It  is  not  those  talents 
which  enable  a  man  to  write  books  and  make 
speeches,  that  enable  him  to  preside  over  a  Gov- 
ernment.   The  wittiest  of  poets  has  told  us,  that 

"  All  a  Rhetorician's  Rules 
Teach  only  how  to  name  his  Tools.'' 

We  have  seen  Professors  of  Ehetoric,  who 
could  no  doubt  descant  fluently  upon  the  use  of 
these  said  tools ;  yet  sharpen  them  to  so  wiry 
an  edge  as  to  cut  their  own  fingers  with  these 
implements  of  their  trade.  Sir,  Thomas  k 
Becket  was  as  brave  a  man  as  Senry  the  Sec- 
ond, and,  indeed,  a  braver  man — ^less  infirm  of 
purpose.  And  who  were  the  HQdebrands,  and 
the  rest  of  the  papal  freebooters,  who  achieved 
victory  after  victory  over  the  proudest  mon- 
archs  and  States  of  Europe  ?  These  men  were 
brought  up  in  a  cloister,  perhaps,  but  they  were 
endowed  with  the  highest  of  all  the  gifts  of 
Heaven,  the  capacity  to  lead  men,  whether  in 
the  Senate  or  in  the  field.  Sir,  it  is  one  and 
the  same  faculty,  and  its  successful  display  has 
always  received,  and  ever  will  receive,  the 
highest  honors  that  man  can  bestow ;  and  this 
will  be  the  case,  do  what  you  will,  cant  what 
you  may,  about  military  chieftains  and  military 
domination.  So  long  as  a  man  is  a  man,  the 
victorious  defender  of  his  country  will  and 
ought  to  receive,  that  country's  suffrage,  for  all 
that  the  forms  of  her  Government  allow  her  to 
bestow. 

Sir,  a  friend  said  to  me  not  long  smce, 
"Why,  General  Jackson  can't  write" — "ad- 
mitted." (Pray,  sir,  can  you  tell  me  of  any 
one  that  can  write?  for,  I  protest,  I  know  no- 
body that  can.)  Then  turning  to  my  friend,  I 
said,  It  is  most  true  that  General  Jackson  can- 
not write,  (not  that  he  can't  write  his  name,  or 
a  letter,  &c.,)  because  he  has  never  been  taught. 
But  his  competitor  cannot  write,  because  he 
was  unteaohable :  for  he  has  had  every  advan- 
tage of  education  and  study.  Sir,  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  the  greatest  captain  and  negotia- 
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tor  of  his  age — which  was  the  age  of  Louis 
XIV. — and  who  may  rank  with  the  greatest 
men  of  any  age ;  whose  irresistible  manners 
and  address  triumphed  over  every  obstacle  in 
council,  as  his  military  prowess  and  conduct 
did  in  the  field — sir,  this  great  man  could  not 
even  spell,  and  was  notoriously  ignorant  of  all 
that  an  undergraduate  must  know ;  but  which 
it  is  not  necessary  for  a  man  at  the  head  of 
affairs  to  know,  at  all.  Would  you  have  super- 
seded him  by  some  Scotch  schoolmaster  ?  Sir, 
gentlemen  forget  that  it  is  an  able  helmsman 
we  want  for  the  ship  of  State,  and  not  a  pro- 
fessor of  navigation  or  astronomy. 

Sir,  among  the  vulgar  errors  that  ought  to 
go  into  Sir  Thomas  Brown's  book,  this  ought 
not  to  be  omitted ;  that  learning  and  wisdom 
are  synonymous,  or  at  all  equivalent.  Knowl- 
edge and  wisdom,  as  one  of  our  most  delightful 
poets  sings — 

"  Knowledge  and  wisdom,  far  from  being  one. 
Have  ofttimes  no  connection — knowledge  dwells 
In  heads  replete  with  thoughts  of  other  men ; 
Wisdom,  in  minds  attentive  to  their  own. 
Knowledge  is  proud  that  he  has  learned  so  much ; 
Wisdom  is  humble  that  he  knows  no  more. 
Books  are  not  seldom  talismans  and  spells, 
By  which  the  magic  art  of  shrewder  wits 
Holds  the  unthinking  multitude  enchained." 
And  not  books  only,  sir — speeches  are  not 
less  deceptive.  Sir,  I  not  only  consider  the 
want  of  what  is  called  learning  not  to  be  a  dis- 
qualification for  the  command  in  chief  in  civil 
or  military  life,  but  I  do  consider  the  posses- 
sion of  too  much  learning  to  be  of  most  mis- 
chievous consequence  to  such  a  character ;  who 
is  to  draw  from  the  cabinet  of  his  own  saga- 
cious mind,  and  to  make  the  learning  of  others, 
or  whatever  other  qualities  they  may  possess, 
subservient  to  his  more  enlarged  and  vigorous 
views.  Such  a  man  was  Cromwell — such  a 
man  was  Washington.  Not  learned,  but  wise. 
Their  understandings  were  not  clouded  or 
cramped,  but  had  fair  play.  Their  errors  were 
the  errors  of  men,  not  of  schoolboys  and  ped- 
ants. Sir,  so  far  from  the  want  of  what  is 
called  education  being  a  very  strong  objection 
to  a  man  at  the  head  of  affairs,  over-education 
constitutes  a  still  stronger  objection.  [In  the 
case  of  a  lady  it  is  fatal.  Heaven  defend  me 
from  an  over-educated,  accomplished  lady. 
Yes,  sir,  accomplished  indeed,  for  she  is  fin- 
ished for  all  the  duties  of  a  wife,  or  mother,  or 
mistress  of  a  family.]  Sir,  we  hear  much  of 
military  usurpation,  of  military  despotism — of 
the  sword  of  a  conqueror — of  Osesar — and 
Cromwell,  and  Bonaparte.  What  little  I  know 
of  Roman  history,  has  been  gathered  chiefly 
from  the  surviving  letters  of  the  great  men  of 
that  day — of  Cicero  especially — and  I  freely 
confess  to  you,  that,  if  I  had  then  lived,  and 
been  compelled  to  take  sides,  I  must,  though 
very  reluctantly,  have  sided  with  Cassar,  rather 
than  take  Pompey  for  my  master.  Sir,  it  was 
the  interest  of  the  house  of  Stuart — and  they 
were  long  enough  in  power  to  do  it— to  black- 


en the  character  of  Cromwell — that  great,  and, 
I  must  add,  bad  man.  But,  sir,  the  devil  him- 
self is  not  so  black  as  he  is  sometimes  painted. 
But  who  would  not  rather  have  obeyed  Crom- 
well, than  that  self-styled  Parliament,  which 
obtained  a  title  too  indecent  for  me  to  name, 
but  by  which  it  is  familiarly  known  and  men- 
tioned in  all  the  historians,  from  that  to  this 
day.  Sir,  Cromwell  fell  under  a  temptation, 
perhaps  too  strong  for  the  nature  of  man  to  re- 
sist— but  he  was  an  angel  of  light  to  either  of 
the  Stuarts — the  one  whom  he  brought  to  the 
block ;  or  his  son,  a  yet  worse  man,  the  black- 
est and  foulest  of  miscreants  that  ever  polluted 
a  throne.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  house 
of  Stuart  and  their  successors — it  is  the  policy 
of  kings — to  vilify  and  blacken  the  memory 
and  character  of  Cromwell.  But  the  cloud  is 
rolling  away.  We  no  longer  consider  Hume  as 
deserving  of  the  slightest  credit.  Cromwell 
was  "  guiltless  of  his  country's  blood."  His 
was  a  bloodless  usurpation.  To  doubt  his  sin- 
cerity at  the  outset,  from  his  subsequent  fall, 
would  be  madness — religious  fervor  was  the 
prevailing  temper  and  fashion  of  the  times. 
Cromwell  was  a  usurper,  'tis  granted ;  but  he 
bad  scarcely  any  choice  left  him.  His  sway 
was  every  way  preferable  to  that  miserable 
corpse  of  a  Parliament,  that  he  turned  out,  as 
a  gentleman  would  turn  off  a  drunken  butler 
and  his  fellows,  or  the  pensioned  tyrant  that 
succeeded  him — a  dissolute,  depraved  bigot  and 
hypocrite,  who  was  outwardly  a  Protestant, 
and  at  heart  a  Papist.  He  lived  and  died  one, 
while  pretending  to  be  a  son  of  the  Church  of 
England,  aye,  and  swore  to  it,  and  died  a  per- 
jured man.  Sir,  if  I  must  have  a  master,  give 
me  one  whom  I  can  respect,  rather  than  a  knot 
of  knavish  attorneys.  Sir,  Bonaparte  was  a 
bad  man ;  but  I  would  rather  have  had  Bona- 
parte than  such  a  set  of  corrupt,  intriguing, 
public  plunderers  as  he  turned  adrift.     The 

Senate  of  Rome — the  Parliament  of  England 

"  the  Councils  of  Elders  and  of  Youngsters  " — 
the  Legislature  of  France — all  made  themselves 
first  odious  and  then  contemptible ;  and  then 
comes  a  usurper :  and  this  is  the  natural  end 
of  a  corrupt  civil  Government. 

There  is  a  class  of  men  who  possess  great 
learning,  combined  with  inveterate  professional 
habits,  and  who  are  {ipso  facto,  or  perhaps  I 
should  rather  say  ipsis  factis,  for  I  must  speak 
accurately,  as  I  speak  before  a  Professor)  dis- 
qualified for  any  but  secondary  parts  anywhere 
—even  in  the  Cabinet.  Cardinal  Richelieu 
was,  what  1  A  priest.  Yes,  sir,  but  what  a 
priest!  Oxenstiern  was  a  chancellor.  He  it 
was  who  sent  his  son  abroad  to  see—qtiam 
parva  sapientia  regitur  mundus — with  how 
little  wisdom  this  world  is  governed.  This 
Administration  seemed  to  have  calculated  that 
even  less  than  that  little  would  do  for  ns.     The  ■ 

gentleman  called  it  a  strong,  an  able  Cabinet 

second  to  none  but  Washington's  first  Cabinet. 
Sir,  I  could  hardly  look  at  him  for  blushing 
What,  sir,  is  GaUatin  at  the  head  of  the  Treas- 
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nry— Madison  in  the  Department  of  State? 
The  mind  of  an  accomplished  and  an  acute  dia- 
lectician, of  an  able  lawyer,  or,  if  you  please, 
of  a  great  physician,  may,  by  the  long  continu- 
ance of  one  pursuit^-of  one  train  of  ideas- 
have  its  habits  so  inveterately  fixed,  as  effectu- 
ally t(J  disqualify  the  possessor  for  the  com- 
mand of  the  councils  of  a  country.  He  may 
nevertheless,  make  an  admirable  chief  of  a  bu- 
reau—an excellent  man  of  details — which  the 


ble  of  making  an  able  and  ingenious  argument 
on  any  subject  within  the  sphere  of  his  knowl- 
edge ;  but,  sir,  every  now  and  then  the  master 
Bophist  win  start,  as  I  have  seen  him  start,  at  the 
monstrous  conclusions  to  which  his  own  artificial 
reason  had  brought  himself.    But,  this,  sir,  was  a 
man  of  more  than  ordinary  natural  candor  and 
fairness  of  mind.    Sir,  by  words  and  figures  you 
may  prove  just  what  you  please ;  but  it  often 
and  most  generally  is  the  fact,  that,  in  proportion 
as  a  proposition  is  locally  or  mathematically 
true,  it  is  politically  and  common-sensically  (or 
rather  nonsensically)  false.     The  talent  which 
enables  a  man  to  write  a  book,  or  •  make  a 
speech,  has  no  more  relation  to  the  leading  of 
an  army  or  Senate,  than  it  has  to  the  dressing 
of  a  dinner.     The  talent  which  fits  a  man  to 
head  a  Government,  is  the  talent  for  the  man- 
agement of  men — a  mere  dialectician  never 
had,  and  never  will  have  it :  both  requires  the 
same  degree  of  courage,  though  of  different 
kinds.     The  very  highest  degree  of  moral  cour- 
age is  required  for  the  duties  of  government. 
I  have  been  amused  when  I  have  seen  some 
dialecticians,  after  assorting  their  words — "  the 
counters  of  wise  men,  the  money  of  fools  " — 
after  they  had  laid  down  their  premises,  and 
drawn,  step  by  step,  their  deductions,  sit  down, 
completely  satisfied,  as  if  the  conclusions  to 
which  they  had  brought  themselves  were  really 
the  truth — as  if  it  were  irrefragably  true.    But 
wait  until  another  cause  is  called,  or  till  another 
court  sits — till  the  bystanders  and  jury  have 
had  time  to  forget  both  argument  and  conclu- 
sion, and  they  will  make  you  just  as  good  an 
argument  on  the  opposite  side,  and  arrive,  with 
the  same  complacency,  at  a  directly  opposite 
conclusion,  and  triumphantly  demand  your  as- 
sent to  this  new  truth.     Sir,  it  is  their  business 
— I  do  not  blame  them.     I  only  say  that  such 
a  habit  of  mind  unfits  men  for  action,  for  de- 
cision.   They  want  a  client  to  decide  which 
side  to  take ;    and  the  really  great  man  per- 
forms that  ofiice  for  them.     This  habit  unfits 
them  for  government  in  the  first  degree.     The 
talent  for  government  lies  in  these  two  things 
: — sagacity  to  perceive,   and  decision  to  act. 
Genuine  statesmen  were  never  made  such  by 
mere  training ;  education  will  form  good  busi- 
ness men- — naseunter  non  fiunt.      The  maxim 
(juDciter  non  fit)  is  as  true  of  statesmen  as  it  is 
of  poets.     Sir,  let  a  house  be  on  fire,  you  will 
soon  see  in  that  confusion  who  has  the  talent 
to  command.    Let  a  ship  be  in  danger  at  sea, 
and  ordinary  subordination  destroyed,  and  you 


will  immediately  make  the  same  discovery. 
The  ascendency  of  mind  and  of  character  exists 
and  rises  as  naturally  and  as  inevitably,  where 
there  is  free  play  for  it,  as  material  bodies  find 
their  level  by  gravitation.  Thus  a  great  diplo- 
matist, like  a  certain  animal,  oscillating  be- 
tween the  hay  on  different  sides  of  him,  wants 
some  power  from  without,  before  he  can  decide 
from  which  bundle  to  make  trial.  Who  be- 
lieves that  Washington  could  write  as  good  a 


wi^S""!^;,?!^!®^  *°i^®'  J^  ^'^!^-  ™^^  ^®  capa- jbook  or  report  as  Jefferson,  or  make  as  able  a 
a  n    mo  ,r,„  „„  „i,i„  „_j  !_..^  -_  ,    gpgggj^  ^  Hamilton?     Who  is  there  that  be- 

lieves that  Cromwell  would  have  made  as  good 
a  judge  as  Lord  Hale?  No,  sir;  these  learned 
and  accomplished  men  find  their  proper  place 
under  those  who  are  fitted  to  command,  and  to 
command  them  among  the  rest.  Such  a  man 
as  Washington  will  say  to  a  Jefferson,  do  you 
become  my  Secretary  of  State ;  to  Hamilton, 
do  you  take  charge  of  my  purse,  or  that  of  the 
nation,  which  is  the  same  thing ;  and  to  Knox, 
do  you  be  my  master  of  horse.  Sir,  all  history 
shows  this,  but  great  diplomatists  and  great 
scholars  are,  for  that  very  reason,  unfit  to  be 
rulers.  Sir,  would  Hannibal  have  crossed  the 
Alps  when  there  were  no  roads — with  ele- 
phants— in  the  face  of  the  warlike  and  hardy 
mountaineers — and  carried  terror  to  the  very 
gates  of  Eome,  if  his  youth  had  been  spent  in 
poring  over  books  ?  Would  he  have  been  able 
to  maintain  himself  on  the  resources  of  his 
own  genius  for  sixteen  years  in  Italy,  in  spite 
of  the  faction  and  treachery  in  the  Senate  of 
Carthage,  if  he  had  been  deep  in  conic  sections 
and  fluxions  and  the  different  calculus — to  say 
nothing  of  botany,  and  mineralogy,  and  chem- 
istry ?  "  Are  you  not  ashamed,"  said  a  philoso- 
pher to  one  who  was  born  to  rule,  "  are  you 
not  ashamed  to  play  so  well  upon  the  flute  ?  " 
Sir,  it  was  well  put.  There  is  much  which  it 
becomes  a  secondary  man  to  know — much  that 
it  is  necessary  for  him  to  know — that  a  first- 
rate  man  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  know.  No 
head  was  ever  clear  and  sound  that  was  stuffed 
with  book-learning.  You  might  as  well  at- 
tempt to  fatten  and  strengthen  a  man  by  stuff- 
ing him  with  every  variety  and  the  greatest 
quantity  of  food.  After  all,  the  chief  must 
draw  upon  his  subalterns  for  much  that  he  does 
not  know,  and  cannot  perform  himself.  Sir, 
my  friend  Wm.  E.  Johnson  has  many  a  groom 
that  can  clean  and  dress  a  race-horse,  and  ride 
him  too,  better  than  he  can.  But  what  of 
that?  Sir,  we  are,  in  the  European  sense  of 
the  term,  not  a  military  people.  We  have  no 
business  for  an  army — it  hangs  as  a  dead  weight 
upon  the  nation — officers  and  all.  Sir,  who 
rescued  Braddock  when  he  was  fighting,  se- 
cundem  artem^  and  his  men  were  dropping 
around  him  on  every  side  ?  It  was  a  Virginia 
militia  Major.  He  asserted  in  that  crisis  the 
place  which  properly  belonged  to  him,  and 
which  he  afterwards  filled  in  the  manner  we 
aU  know. 

Sir,  I  may,  without  any  mock  modesty,  ac- 
knowledge what  I  feel,  that  I  have  made  an 
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unsuccessful  reply  to  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. There  are  some  subjects  which  I 
could  have  wished  to  have  touched  upon  before 
I  sit  down  now  and  forever.  I  had  the  mate- 
rials in  my  possession  when  I  came  into  this 
House  this  morning,  but  I  am  dragged  down 
by  physical  weakness  from  the  most  advan- 
tageous use  of  them. 

Sir,  what  shall  we  say  to  a  gentleman,  in 
this  House  or  out  of  it,  occupying  a  prominent 
station,  and  filling  a  large  space  in  the  eye  of 
his  native  State,  who  should,  with  all  the 
adroitness  of  a  practised  advocate,  gloss  over 
the  acknowledged  encroachments  of  the  men 
in  power,  upon  the  fair  construction  of  the 
constitution,  and  then  present  the  appalling 
picture,  glaring  and  flaming,  in  his  deepest  col- 
ors, of  a  bloody  military  tyrant — a  raw-head 
and  bloody-bones— so  that  we  cannot  sleep  in 
our  beds — who  should  conjure  up  all  the  images 
that  can  scare  children  and  frighten  old  women 
— I  mean  very  old  women,  sir — and  who  offers 
this  wretched  caricature — this  vile  daub,  where 
brick  dust  stands  for  blood,  like  Peter  Porcu- 
pine's Bloody  Buoy,  as  a  reason  for  his  and 
our  support  m  Virginia,  of  a  man  in  whom  he 
has  no  confidence,  whom  he  damns  with  faint 
praise — and  who,  moreover — tell  it  not  in 
Gath !  had  zealously,  and  elaborately,  (I  can- 
not say  ably,)  justified  every  one  of  these  very 
atrocious  and  bloody  deeds — yes,  sir,  on  paper 
— not  in  the  heat  of  debate,  in  the  transports 
of  a  speech,  but — as  the  author  of  the  Eich- 
mond  Anathema  full  well  knew — and  knew 
that  we,  too,  knew — deliberately  and  officially. 
Sir,  if  we  did  not  know  that  lawyers  never  see 
but  one  side  of  a  case — that  on  which  they  are 
retained,  and  that  they  fondly  hope  that  the 
jury  will  see  with  their  eyes — what  should  we 
say  of  such  a  man?  His  client  having  no 
character,  he  attacks  defendant's  character, 
upon  a  string  of  charges,  in  every  one  of  which 
(supposing  them  to  be  true)  his  client  was  self- 
avowed  particeps  criminia — ^having  defended, 
adopted,  and  made  each  and  every  one  of  them 
his  own.  Sir,  such  a  man  may  be  a  great  law- 
yer, (although  this  is  but  a  poor  specimen  of 
his  skill  in  that  line,)  or  a  great  mathematician, 
or  chemist ;  but  of  a  man  guilty  of  such  glar- 
ing absurdity,  it  may  be  fearlessly  pronounced 
that,  in  the  management  of  his  own  concerns, 
and  in  the  affairs  of  men,  he  has  not  "  right 
good  common  sense."  And  here,  sir,  we  come 
to  that  great  and  aU-important  distinction, 
which  the  profane  vulgar — whether  they  be 
the  great  vulgar  or  the  small — too  often  over- 
look ;  and  which  I  have,  lamely,  I  fear,  en- 
deavored to  press  upon  the  House — I  mean  the 
distinction  between  knowledge  and  learning, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  sense  and  judgment,  on 
the  other.  And  there,  sir,  lies  the  great  defect 
of  the  gentleman  in  question.  Sir,  I  have 
heard  it  said  of  him,  by  those  who  know  and 
love  him  well,  "  that  he  can  argue  either  side 
of  a  question,  whether  of  law,  of  policy,  or  of 
constitutional  construction,  with  great  ingenu- 


ity and  force ;  but  he  wants  that  sagacity  in 
political  affairs,  which  first  discerns  the  proper 
end,  and  then  adopts  the  most  appropriate 
means :  and  he  is  deficient  in  that  knowledge 
of  mankind,  which  would  enable  another 
(much  his  inferior)  to  perceive  that  his  honest 
disinterestedness  is  played  upon  by  thole  who 
are  conscious  that  he  prides  himself  upon  it. 
It  is  the  lever  by  which  he  is  on  all  occasions 
to  be  moved.  It  is  his  pride,  an  honest  and 
honorable  pride,  which  makes  him  delight  to 
throw  himself  into  minorities,  because  he  en- 
joys more  self-gratification  from  manifesting  his 
independence  of  popular  opinion — than  he 
could  derive  from  any  thing  in  the  gift  of  the 
people.  His  late  production — the  Adams  con- 
vention manifesto,  is  the  feeblest  production  of 
the  day.  The  reason  is,  his  head  and  heart  did 
not  go  together." 

Sir,  this  picture  is  drawn  by  the  hand  of  a 
friend.  As  we  have  had  billiard  tables  and 
chess  boards  introduced  into  this  debate,  I  hope 
I  may  be  allowed  to  borrow  an  illustration 
from  this  last  game.  Sir,  one  of  these  arguing 
machines  reminds  me  of  the  bishop  at  chess. 
The  black  or  white  bishop  (I  use  the  term  not 
in  reference  to  the  color  of  the  piece,  but  of 
that  of  the  square  he  stands  upon)  is  a  service- 
able piece  enough  in  his  way ;  but  he  labors 
under  this  defect :  that,  moving  in  the  diagonal 
only,  he  can  never  get  off  his  original  color. 
He  can  scour  away  all  over  just  one-half  of 
the  board ;  but  his  adversary  may  be  on  the 
next  square,  and  perfectly  safe  from  his  attack. 
To  be  safe  from  the  bishop,  you  have  only  to 
move  upon  any  one  of  the  thirty-two  squares 
that  are  forbidden  ground  to  him.  But  not  so 
the  irregular  knight,  who,  at  successive  leaps, 
can  cover  every  square  upon  the  board,  to 
whose  check  the  king  can  interpose  no  guard, 
but  must  move.  Even  the  poor  pawn  has  a 
privilege  which  the  bishop  has  not :  for  he  can 
elude  his  mitred  adversary  by  moving  from  a 
white  square  to  a  black  one,  or  from  a  black 
square  to  a  white  one,  and  finally  reach  the 
highest  honors  of  the  game.  So  even  a  poor 
peasant,  of  sense,  may  instruct  the  philoso- 
pher, as  the  shepherd  did,  in  that  beautiful  in- 
troduction, the  finest  of  Mr.  Gay's  fables  but 
one,  who  drew  all  his  notions  of  men  and 
things  from  nature.  Sir,  it  is  in  vain  to  turn 
over  musty  folios,  and  double  down  dog's  ears : 
it  does  very  well  in  its  place — in  a  lawyer's 
office — or  a  bureau.  I  am  forced  to  use  the 
word  for  want  of  a  better ;  but  it  will  not  sup- 
ply the  place  of  that  which  books  never  gave, 
and  never  can  give — of  judgment  and  experi- 
ence. Sir,  who  would  make  the  better  leader, 
in  a  period  of  great  public  emergency — old 
Roger  Sherman,  or  a  certain  very  learned  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  whom  we  once  had 
here,  who  knew  every  thing  in  the  world  for 
which  man  has  no  occasion,  and  nothing  in  the 
world  for  which  man  has  occasion  ?  Sir,  the 
people,  who  are  always  unsophisticated — and 
though  they  may  occasionally  be  misled,  are 
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always  nght  in  their  feelings,  and  always  iudge 
correctly  m  the  long  run— have  taken  up  this 
thing.  It  IS  a  notorious  fact,  in  Virginia,  that 
m  County  Courts,  where  men  are  admitted  to 
sit  as  judges,  who  are  not  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion—plain planters,  who  have  no  pretensions 
to  be  considered  as  lawyers— the  decisions  are 
much  seldomer  reversed  than  in  those  courts 
where  a  barrister  presides :  his  reasons  may  be 
more  plausible,  but  his  decision  will  be  ofteuer 
wrong.  Yes,  sir,  the  people  have  decided  upon 
this  thing. 

Sir,  I  will  suppose  a  case:  I  will  suppose 
that  the  late  convulsive  struggles  of  the  Ad- 
ministration may  so  far  succeed,  as  that  they 
will  be  able  to  renew  their  lease  for  another 
four  years.  Now,  sir,  if  a  majority  of  this 
House  can't  get  along  with  such  a  minority 
hanging  on  their  rear,  cutting  oflF  supplies,  and 
beating  up  their  quarters,  what  will  be  the  sit- 
uation of  the  Administration  then  ?  Sir,  what 
is  it  now  ?  Did  anybody  ever  hear  of  a  victo- 
ry obtained  by  the  Executive  power,  while  a 
decided  majority  of  the  Legislature  was  against 
it?  Sir,  I  know  of  no  such  victory,  but  one — 
and  that  was  the  parricidal  victory  of  the 
younger  Pitt  over  the  Constitution  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  he  gained  that  only  by  the  impene- 
trable obstinacy  of  the  king,  which  then  gave 
indications  of  the  disease  that  was  lurking  in 
his  constitution,  and  afterwards  so  unhappily 
became  manifest. 

Sir,  the  king  was  an  honest  man,  and  a  much 
abler  man  than  he  ever  had  credit  for.     But  he 
was  incurably  obstinate.     He  had  just  lost  the 
colonies.    No  matter — he  would  risk  the  crown 
of  England  itself,  and  retire  to  his  hereditary 
States  in  Germany,  rather  than  yield :  and,  sir, 
but  for  a  barefaced  coalition,  he  would  have  so 
retired,  and  have  supplied  a  most  important 
defect  in  the  act  of  settlement — the  separation 
of  Hanover  from  England.     But  the  corrupt 
bargain  of  Lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox,  to  share 
office  between  them,  disgusted  the  people — 
they  took  side  even  against  their  own  liberties. 
But  here,  sir,  the  coalition  is  not  on  the  side  of 
the  people's  rights,  but  against  them.     Mr.  Pitt 
(the  crown  rather)  triumphed.     Knaves  cried 
Hosanna;    and  fools  repeated  the  cry.     Eng- 
land recovered  by  the  elasticity  which  belongs 
to  free  institutions,  and  Mr.  Pitt  attained  a  de- 
gree of  power  that  enabled  him  to  plunge  her 
into  the  mad  vortex  of  war  with  revolutionary 
France.     Nine  hundred  millions  of  debt ;   tax- 
es, in  amount,  in  degree,  and  mode,  unheard 
of;  pauperism,  misery,  in  aU  possible  forms  of 
wretchedness — attest  the  greatness  of  the  heav- 
en-born Minister,  who  did  not   weather  the 
storm,  but  was  whelmed  beneath  it,  leaving  his 
country  to  that  Providence  whom  it  pleased  to 
rescue  her  in  her  utmost  need,  by  inilicting 
madness  on  her  great  unrelenting  enemy,  and 
sending  this  modern  Nebuchadnezzar  to  grass. 
Sir,  Mr.  Pitt  is  as  strong  an  instance  for  my 
purpose,  as  I  could  have  wanted.     He  was  a 
rhetorician,  a  speech-maker ;  a  man  of  words, 


and  good  words  too,  at  will ;  a  dexterous  de- 
bater— and  if  he  had  continued  to  ride  the 
western  circuit,  he  might  have  been  an  emi- 
nent wrangler  at  the  bar,  and,  in  due  time,  a 
Chief  Justice  or  Lord  Chancellor.  But,  for 
the  sins  of  England,  he  was  made  Prime  Min- 
ister, and  at  five  and  twenty  too.  Sii-,  Mr.  Pitt 
no  more  saw  what  was  ahead  of  him,  than  tlie 
idiot  in  the  parish  workhouse.  He  no  more 
,  dreamt,  when  the  war  began,  to  what  point  he 
would  be  able  to  push  his  system,  if  system  it 
may  be  called,  than  any  clerk  in  his  oflBce. 
The  productive  powers  of  a  people  like  the 
English,  where  property  is  perfectly  secure  and 
left  free  to  act,  and  where  the  industrious 
classes  are  shut  out  from  almost  any  participa- 
tion in  public  affairs,  is  incredible ;  is  almost 
without  limit.  Two  individuals  discovered  two 
mines,  more  precious  and  productive  than 
Guanaxuato  or  Potosi — that  furnished  the 
means  for  his  prodigality,  that  astonished  even 
Mr.  Pitt.  These  were  Sir  Eichard  Arkwright 
and  Mr.  Watt — the  spimiing  machine  and  the 
steam  engine.  And  this  imbecile  and  blunder- 
ing Minister  has  been  complimented  with  what 
is  due  to  the  unrivalled  ingenuity  and  industry 
of  his  countrymen.  So,  sir,  in  like  manner, 
this  young  Hercules  of  America,  who,  if  we 
can  keep  him  from  being  strangled  by  the  ser- 
pents of  corruption,  must  grow  to  gigantic 
strength  and  stature — every  improvement  which 
he  makes,  in  spite  of  the  misrule  of  his  gov- 
ernors, these  very  modestly  arrogate  to  them- 
selves. 

We  have  been  told,  officially,  that  the  Presi- 
dent wished  the  great  question  to  have  been 
referred  back  to  the  people,  if  by  the  forms  of 
the  constitution  this  could  be  done.  Sir,  if  I 
were  the  friend,  as  I  am  the  undisguised  enemy 
of  the  Administration,  I  would  say  to  them, 
You  may  be  innocent — your  intentions  may  be 
upright — but  you  have  brought  the  country  to 
that  pass,  that  you  can't  carry  on  the  Govern- 
ment. As  gentlemen  possessing  the  least  self- 
respect,  you  ought  to  retire — Cleave  it — try  an- 
other venue — you  can't  carry  on  the  Govern- 
ment without  us,  any  more  than  we  can  act, 
while  every  thing  in  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment is  against  us.  Sir,  there  are  cases  in 
which  suspicion  is  equivalent  to  proof — and  not 
only  equal  to  it,  but  more  than  equal  to  the 
most  damning  proof.  There  is  not  a  husband 
here  who  will  not  ratify  this  declaration — ^there 
may  be  suspicion  so  agonizing,  that  it  makes 
the  wretch  cry  out  for  certainty  as  a  relief 
from  the  most  damning  tortm-es.  Such  suspi- 
cions are  entertained  with  respect  to  these  gen- 
tlemen— and  though  they  are  making  a  convul- 
sive effort  to  roll  back  the  tide  of  public  opin- 
ion, they  can't  allay  tlie  feeling — the  suspicion 
rests  upon  the  facts — and,  do  what  they  may, 
facts  will  not  bend  at  their  bidding.  Admit  it 
to  be  suspicion — it  is  equally  fatal,  as  regards 
them  and  the  public  service,  with  the  reality. 
Mr.  E.  would  not  go  in  pursuit  of  the  alibis 
and  aliases  of  the  accused — of  the  tubs,  wheth- 
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er  with  false  bottoms  or  double  bottoms, 
thrown  out  to  amuse  the  public.  The  whole 
conduct  of  the  accused  had  displayed  nothing 
of  the  dignity  of  innocence ;  but  all  the  rest- 
lessness of  guilt.  Every  word  of  Mr.  Cl&y's 
late  pamphlet  might  be  true,  and  yet  the  ac- 
cused be  guilty,  notwithstanding. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  warned 
us,  that,  if  the  individual  we  seek  to  elevate 
shall  succeed,  he  wUl,  in  his  turn,  become  the 
object  of  public  pursuit,  and  that  the  same 
pack  wUl  be  unkennelled  at  his  heels,  that  have 
run  his  rival  down.  It  may  be  so.  I  have  no 
hesitation  to  say,  that,  if  his  conduct  shall  de- 
serve it,  and  if  I  live,  I  shall  be  one  of  that 
pack ;  because,  sir,  I  maintain  the  interests  of 
stockholders,  against  presidents,  directors,  and 
cashiers.  And  here,  sir,  I  beg  leave  to  notice 
an  objection  urged,  as  I  have  heard,  against 
me,  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  (Mr.  Vance.) 
He  says  that  I  have  been  opposed  to  all  Ad- 
ministrations. Sir,  I  deny  it  to  be  fact.  I  did 
oppose  the  elder  Adams,  because  he  attacked 
the  liberty  of  the  press  and  of  the  subject ; 
because  his  opinions  were  at  war  with  the  ge- 
nius of  our  institutions.  He  avowed  them 
openly,  and  I  liked  him  the  better  for  his 
frankness.  But,  sir,  I  supported  the  Adminis- 
tration of  his  successor.  I  did  for  it  what  I 
could — little  enough,  God  knows.  The  first 
case  in  which  I  differed  from  that  Administra- 
tion, was  the  case  of  the  Yazoo  claims,  which 
I  thought  a  case  of  flagi-ant  corruption.  I  do 
not  mean,  and  I  never  did  believe,  that  there 
was  corruption  in  the  President,  or  his  two 
Secretaries ;  and  it  did  not  cause  me  to  sepa- 
rate myself  from  them.  I  separated  from  that 
Administration  three  years  afterwards,  with 
pain  and  sorrow,  and  not  without  some  anger, 
too ;  for,  sir,  I  have  no  idea  of  that  extreme  of 
candor  and  meekness  which  denounces  the 
measures  of  a  Government,  as  Bottom  says  in 
the  play,  "  and  will  roar  you  as  gently  as  any 
sucking  dove."  It  is  not  my  nature  to  do  so, 
and  it  would  be  criminal  and  ridiculous  in  me, 
because  it  would  be  hypocrisy  to  affect  it.  Sir, 
when  the  former  restrictive  system  was  first 
commenced,  I  thought  I  saw  what  I  now  know  I 
did  then  see — the  fatal  and  ruinous  conse- 
quences that  would  then  grow  out  of  it.  I 
told  Mr.  Jefferson,  candidly  and  frankly,  that, 
if  he  expected  support  in  a  certain  quarter,  and 
did  not  find  it,  he  need  not  blame  me.  Sir,  I 
will  not  repeat  what  he  said  on  that  occasion, 
but  he  deplored  the  separation.  But,  permit 
me  to  remind  you,  sir — for  you  were  then  too 
young  to  know  much  of  these  matters — that, 
previously,  but  nearly  at  the  same  time  of  my 
leaving  that  Administration,  a  certain  wise 
man  from  the  East  joined  it,  who  soon  after 
went  off  to  Canada,  under  strong  suspicion  of 
felony ;  and  this  was  soon  followed  by  a  cer- 
tain gentleman's  giving  his  adhesion,  who  had 
before  been  violently  opposed  to  it,  and  to  all 
its  best  measures.  Sir,  I  have  not  the  least 
objection  to  its  being  said  of  me,  that  I  sepa- 


rated myself  from  Mr.  Jefferson,  when  Barna- 
bas Bidwell  and  John  Quincy  Adams  joined 
him. 

Some  allusion  has  been  made  to  the  discord- 
ant materials  of  the  present  Opposition.  Sir, 
they  are  somewhat  discordant — at  least  they 
have  been  so.  But  are  they  more  so  than  the 
adherents  of  the  present  Administration,  or  the 
materials  of  the  Administration  itself?  Sir,  I 
well  remember  almost  the  first  propitiation  (the 
first  was  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus)  which  he 
who  is  now  the  President  of  the  United  States 
made  to  Mr.  Jefferson  and  his  party.  It  was 
an  attempt  to  run  down  the  present  Chief  Jus- 
tice. The  right  of  John  Smith  to  a  seat  in  the 
Senate,  was  made  the  peg  to  hang  it  on.  I 
will  tell  the  gentleman  the  whole  reason  why  I 
have  opposed  the  Administration  since  that 
time,  and  may  again,  if,  according  to  my  judg- 
ment, they  shall  not  consult  the  good  of  the 
country.  It  is,  sir,  simply  because  I  am  for 
the  interests  of  the  stockholders — of  whom  I 
am  one — as  opposed  to  those  of  the  president, 
directors,  and  cashiers ;  and  I  have  the  right  of 
speaking  my  opinion,  and  shall  exercise  it, 
though  it  happen  to  be  against  the  greatest  and 
proudest  names. 

Sir,  I  am  no  judge  of  human  motives :  that 
is  the  attribute  of  the  Name  which  I  will  not 
take  in  vain — the  attribute  of  Him  who  rules 
in  heaven,  or  who  becomes  incarnate  upon 
earth — mere  man  can  claim  no  such  exemption. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  my  own  motives  do  not 
partake  of  their  full  share  of  the  infirmity  of 
our  common  nature — but  of  those  infirmities, 
neither  avarice  nor  ambition  form  one  iota  in 
the  composition  of  my  present  motives.  Sir, 
what  can  the  country  do  for  me  ?  Poor  as  I 
am — for  I  am  much  poorer  than  I  have  been — 
impoverished  by  unwise  legislation — I  stiU 
have  nearly  as  much  as  I  know  how  to  use — 
more,  certainly,  than  I  have  at  all  times  made 
a  good  use  of — and,  as  for  power,  what  charms 
can  it  have  for  one  like  me  ?  Sir,  if  power 
had  been  my  object,  I  must  have  been  less  sa- 
gacious than  my  worst  enemies  have  represent- 
ed me  to  be,  (unless,  indeed,  those  who  would 
have  kindly  shut  me  up  in  bedlam,)  if  I  had 
not  obtained  it.  I  may  appeal  to  all  my  friends 
to  say  whether  "  there  have  not  been  times 
when  I  stood  in  such  favor  in  the  closet,  that 
there  must  have  been  something  very  extrava- 
gant and  unreasonable  in  my  wishes,  if  they 
might  not  all  have  been  gratified."  Was  it 
office  J  What,  sir,  to  drudge  in  your  laborato- 
ries in  the  Departments,  or  to  be  at  the  tail  of 
the  corps  diplomatique  in  Europe  ?  Alas,  sir, 
in  my  condition,  a  cup  of  cold  water  would  be 
more  acceptable.  Sir,  what  can  the  country 
give  me  that  I  do  not  possess  in  the  confidence 
of  such  constituents  as  no  man  ever  had  be- 
fore ?  Sir,  I  could  retire  to  my  own  patrimo- 
nial trees,  where  I  might  see  the  sun  rise  and 
set  in  peace.  Sir,  as  I  was  returning,  the  other 
evening,  from  the  Capitol,  I  saw— what  has 
been  a  rare  sight  here  this  winter— the  sun 
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dipping  his  broad  disc  among  the  trees  behind 
those  Virginia  hills,  not  allaying  his  glowing 
axle  in  the  steep  Atlantic  stream — and  I  asked 
myself,  if,  with  this  Book  of  Mature  unrolled 
before  me,  I  was  not  the  most  foolish  of  men 
to  be  struggling  and  scuffling  here,  in  this  heat- 
ed and  impure  atmosphere,  where  the  play  is 
not  worth  the  candle;  but  then  the  truth 
rushed  upon  my  mind,  that  I  was,  vainly,  per- 
haps, but  honestly,  striving  to  uphold  the  lib- 
erties of  the  people  who  sent  me  here — yes,  sir< 
— for  can  those  liberties  co-exist  with  corrup- 
tion ?  At  the  very  worst,  the  question  recurs, 
which  will  the  more  effectually  destroy  them, 
collusion,  bargain,  and  corruption  here,  or  a 
military  despotism  ?  "When  can  that  be  estab- 
lished over  us  ?  Never,  till  the  Congress  has 
become  odious  and  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people — sir,  I  have  learned  from  the  high- 
est of  all  authority,  that  the  first  step  towards 
putting  on  incorruption  is  the  putting  off  cor- 
ruption. That  recollection  nerves  me  in  the 
present  contest ;  for  I  know  that,  if  we  suc- 
ceed, I  shall  hold  over  the  head  of  those  who 
succeed  the  present  incumbent,  a  rod,  which 
they  will  not  dare,  even  if  they  had  the  incli- 
nation, to  disobey.  They  will  tremble  at  the 
punishment  of  their  predecessors.  Sir,  if  we 
succeed,  we  shall  restore  the  constitution — we 
shall  redress  the  injury  done  to  the  people — we 
shall  regenerate  the  country.  If  the  Adminis- 
tration which  ensues  shall  be  as  bad  as  the 
character  of  the  opposing  candidate  (General 
Jackson)  is  represented  by  his  bitterest  foes  to 
be,  still  I  had  rather  it  were  in  the  seat  of 
power  than  the  present  dynasty,  because  it  will 
have  been  fairly  elected.  The  fountain  of  its 
authority  will  not  have  been  poisoned  at  the 
source.  But,  sir,  if  we  perish  under  the  spas- 
modic efforts  of  those  now  in  power  to  rein- 
state themselves  on  the  throne,  our  fate  wiU  be 
a  sacred  one — and  who  would  wish  to  survive 
it  ? — there  wUl  be  nothing  left  in  the  country 
worth  any  man's  possession.  If,  after  such  an 
appeal  as  has  been  made  to  the  people,  and  a 
majority  has  been  brought  into  this  and  the 
other  House  of  Congress,  this  Administration 
shall  be  able  to  tiiumph,  it  will  prove  that 
there  is  a  rottenness  in  our  institutions,  which 
ought  to  render  them  unworthy  of  any  man's 
regard — sir,  my  "  churchyard  cough  "  gives  me 
the  solenm  warning,  that,  whatever  part  I  shall 
take  in  the  chase,  I  may  fail  of  being  in  at  the 
death — I  should  think  myself  the  basest  and 
the  meanest  of  men — I  care  not  what  the  opin- 
ion of  the  world  might  be — I  should  know  my- 
self to  be  a  scoundrel,  and  should  not  care  who 
else  knew  it,  if  I  could  permit  any  motive, 
connected  with  the  division  of  the  spoil,  to 
mingle  in  this  matter  with  my  poor,  but  best 
exertions  for  the  welfare  of  my  country.  If 
gentlemen  suppose  I  am  giving  pledges,  they 
are  mistaken — I  give  none — they  are  entitled 
to  none — and  I  give  none.  Sir,  I  shall  retire 
upon  my  own  resources — I  will  go  back  to  the 
bosom  of  my  constituents— to  such  constitu- 


ents as  man  never  had  before,  and  never  will 
have  again — and  I  shall  receive  from  them  the 
only  reward  that  I  ever  looked  for,  but  the 
highest  that  man  can  receive — the  universal 
expression  of  their  approbation — of  their  thanks. 
I  shall  read  it  in  their  beaming  faces — ^I  shall 
feel  it  in  their  gratulating  hands.  The  very 
children  will  climb  around  my  knees  to  wel- 
come me.  And  shall  I  give  up  them,  ^d  this? 
And  for  what  ?  For  the  heartless  amusements, 
and  vapid  pleasures,  and  tarnished  honors,  of 
this  abode  of  splendid  misery,  and  of  shabby 
splendor  ?  For  a  clerkship  in  the  War  Office, 
or  a  Foreign  Mission,  to  dance  attendance 
abroad,  instead  of  at  home— or  even  for  a  De- 
partment itself?  Sir,  thirty  years  make  sad 
changes  in  a  man.  When  I  first  was  honored 
with  their  confidence,  I  was  a  very  young 
man,  and  my  constituents  stood  in  almost  pa- 
rental relation  to  me,  and  I  received  from  them 
the  indulgence  of  a  beloved  son.  But  the  old 
patriarchs  of  that  day  have  been  gathered  to 
their  fathers — some  adults  remain,  whom  I  look 
upon  as  my  brethren  ;  but  the  far  greater  part 
were  chUdren — little  children — or  have  come 
into  the  world  since  my  public  life  began.  I 
know  among  them  grandfathers,  and  men  mus- 
ter-free, who  were  boys  at  school,  when  I  first 
took  my  seat  in  Congress.  Time,  the  mighty 
reformer  and  innovator,  has  silently  and  slow- 
ly, but  surely,  changed  the  relation  between 
us  ;  and  I  now  stand  to  them,  in  loco  parentis, 
in  the  place  of  a  father,  and  receive  from  them 
a  truly  filial  reverence  and  regard.  Yes,  sir, 
they  are  my  children — who  resent,  with  the 
quick  love  of  children,  all  my  wrongs,  real  or 
supposed.  To  them  I  shall  return,  if  we  are 
defeated,  for  all  of  consolation  that  awaits  me 
on  this  side  of  the  grave.  I  feel  that  I  hang  to 
existence  but  by  a  single  hair — that  the  sword 
of  Damocles  is  suspended  over  me. 

If  we  succeed,  w^e  shall  have  given  a  new 
lease  to  the  life  of  the  constitution.  But, 
should  we  fail,  I  warn  gentlemen  not  to  pour 
out  their  regrets  on  General  Jackson.  He  wUl 
be  the  first  to  disdain  them.  The  object  of  our 
cause  has  been,  not  to  raise  Andrew  Jackson  to 
the  Presidency — be  his  merits  what  they  may 
— its  object  has  been  the  signal  and  condign 
punishment  of  those  pubhc  servants,  on  whom, 
if  they  be  not  guilty,  the  very  strongest  suspi- 
cion of  guilt  must  ever  justly  rest. 


Satubdat,  February  2. 
JRetrenchment. 

The  House  then  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  resolutions  of  Mr.  Chilton,  with  the 
amendment  proposed  thereto  by  Mr.  Blake,  as 
modified. 

Mr.  Sbegeant  said  he  should  be  sorry  to 
have  it  known  how  much  difficulty  he  had  had 
to  overcome  the  repugnance  he  felt  to  make  any 
demand  upon  the  time  and  attention  of  the 
House  in  this  debate.  If  known  to  others,  to 
the  extent  he  had  felt  it  himself,  he  was  afraid 
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it  would  be  deemed  an  absolute  weakness.  lie 
had  been,  for  some  time,  lie  said,  out  of  the 
House.  Great  changes  had  taken  place  in  its 
composition  during  that  period.  There  were 
many  members  to  whom  he  was  a  stranger.  It 
seemed  to  hira  also,  that  there  was  a  change  in 
the  kind  of  demand  they  made  on  each  other. 
Nothing  appeared  to  him  likely  to  engage  the 
attenticm  of  the  House — judging  from  what  he 
had  witnessed — unless  it  was  piquant,  highly 
seasoned,  and  pointed  with  individual  and  per- 
sonal allusion.  For  this,  he  was  neither  pre- 
pared nor  qualified.  He  would  take  up  as  little 
time  as  possible,  and,  as  far  as  he  could,  would 
avoid  all  topics  that  were  likely  to  irritate  and 
inflame.  He  would  not  here  treat  of  the  great 
question  which  agitates  the  people  of  this  na- 
tion, and  upon  which,  as  one  of  the  people,  he 
had  a  decided  opinion.  If  touched  at  all,  it 
would  be  incidentally,  as  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  remarks  upon  the  subject  before  the 
House,  and  of  the  facts  he  should  have  to  state, 
and  not  as  a  principal  point. 

It  was  one  thing,  he  said,  to  oflfer  a  resolu- 
tion like  that  under  consideration,  and  another 
to  vote  upon  it  after  it  had  been  offered.  The 
gentleman  from  Kentucky,  he  hoped,  would 
consider  him  as  speaking  with  entire  respect 
for  his  motives  and  views.  But,  for  himself, 
he  must  say,  that  he  (Mr.  S.)  would  not  have 
oflfered  the  resolution ;  yet,  being  brought  for- 
ward, he  would  not  vote  to  lay  it  upon  the 
table,  nor  to  make  any  other  disposition  of  it, 
that  would  prevent  the  proposed  inquiry  from 
having  a  fiiU  discussion  and  free  course.  The 
reasons  for  both  these  conclusions  appeared  to 
him  to  be  perfectly  satisfactory. 

He  would  not,  he  said,  have  proposed  such  a 
resolution,  because  he  thought  it  must  be  un- 
availing. It  was  too  extensive  for  any  practi- 
cal purpose — ^it  aimed  at  too  much.  It  em- 
braced the  whole  business  of  Congress.  It 
was  our  duty,  he  said,  to  take  care  that  the 
public  affairs  were  carried  on,  in  the  most 
profitable  manner  for  the  people,  and  with  the 
least  public  burthen.  And  this  was  not  pe- 
culiarly the  duty  of  Congress  at  any  one  time, 
but  at  all  times.  It  was  the  great  end  and  ob- 
ject of  our  labors  and  our  care,  and  ought  to 
be  of  daily  application  by  all  of  us.  He  thought 
it  too  much,  to  devolve  upon  a  single  commit- 
tee the  whole  of  that  which  was  the  common 
concern  and  care  of  Congress. 

He  thought  it  unnecessary.  Every  inquiry 
proposed  by  this  resolution,  was  already  pro- 
vided for,  in  accordance  with  the  duty  of  the 
House,  by  the  appointment  of  committees,  to 
give  effect  to  the  great  guards  of  the  constitu- 
tion, within  their  respective  spheres.  No  mon- 
ey can  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury,  but  in  pur- 
suance of  appropriations  made  by  law.  No 
officer  can  be  appointed,  but  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  constitution  or  the  laws.  No  salary 
can  be  affixed  to  an  office  but  by  the  same  war- 
rant.   The  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means — a 


standing  committee  of  the  House — acts  upon 
estimates  furnished  by  every  department  of  the 
Government.  When  called  upon  to  report  ap- 
propriations, they  compare  these  estimates  with 
existing  laws  and  existing  exigencies,  and  re- 
port only  such  as  are  justified  by  law.  When 
they  report  the  appropriation  bills,  each  item 
of  them  is  subject  to  the  revision  of  every 
member  of  this  House.  The  annual  appropria- 
tion bill  brings  every  thing  under  review.  The 
House  itself  is  to  examine  in  detail,  and  see  that 
all  is  in  conformity  with  the  law.  Have  we 
not,  too,  committees  on  the  expenditures  of 
each  Department  ?  And  a  Committee  on  the 
Public  Expenditures,  to  make  a  biennial  exam- 
ination, and  see  that  the  moneys  have  been 
faithfully  applied,  according  to  the  appropria- 
tions, and  fully  accounted  for  ?  lie  would  not 
speak  at  present  of  the  manner  in  which  Con- 
gress makes  appropriations,  nor  how  they  are 
to  be  accounted  for,  particularly  the  contingent 
fund  of  this  House,  or  of  any  of  the  Depart- 
ments. But  he  would  say  this — if  there  be  any 
appointment  not  authorized  by  law,  or  any  sal- 
ary paid,  which  the  law  does  not  authorize,  let 
the  specific  abuse  be  pointed  out,  and  traced  to 
its  source,  so  that  the  offence  and  the  offender 
may  be  known.     He  knew  of  none  such. 

There  was  still  another  reason  why  he  should 
not  have  brought  forward  such  a  resolution — 
he  spoke  sincerely,  and,  after  listening  to  this 
debate,  as  well  as  making  some  examination 
for  himself — there  was  no  basis  laid  for  the 
resolution,  as  there  ought  to  be,  by  showing 
that  there  was  abuse  or  extravagant  expendi- 
ture, or  such  a  state  of  things  as  rendered  a 
general  inquiry  necessary,  either  for  the  pur- 
pose of  immediate  correction,  or,  as  had  been 
intimated,  to  procure  materials  for  a  more  pro- 
pitious moment.  The  structure  of  this  Gov- 
ernment was  not  the  work  of  a  day.  He  did 
not  speak  of  the  constitution,  but  of  the  fabric 
which  had  been  constructed  under  the  consti- 
tution, for  effectuating  its  great  purposes.  It 
had  not  been  built  up  at  one  time,  but  by  suc- 
cessive and  continued  exertions  of  successive 
Legislatures.  It  was  not  the  work  of  one  party 
but  of  all  the  parties  which  had  existed  in  the 
United  States.  Begun  by  one,  extended  and 
enlarged  by  another ;  at  one  time,  perhaps, 
carried  too  far,  and  then  somewhat  reduced,  so 
as  to  adapt  it  to  the  state  of  the  country.  But 
in  such  reduction,  always  following  the  only 
course  that  can  lead  to  any  practical  result — 
that  of  examining  it  item  by  item,  and  piece  by 
piece.  It  was  not  now  the  possession  of  one 
set  of  men,  nor  of  one  party,  but  of  the  whole 
people  of  the  United  States,  by  whose  imme- 
diate Representatives  it  had  thus  been  con- 
structed._  The  Legislature  was  created  by  the 
constitution — its  pay  and  expenses  are  regu- 
lated by  itself.  The  Executive  too,  was  estab- 
lished by  the  constitution.  The  subordinate 
officers  have  been  created  by  Congress,  and  in- 
creased according  to  the  growing  wants  of  this 
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expanding  nation.  Their  pay  and  emoluments 
have  heen  fixed  by  Congress.  Even  the  num- 
ber of  clerks  in  each  Department,  and  the  pay 
of  every  clerk,  is  regulated  and  ascertained  by 
law.  It  had,  indeed,  been  remarked  by  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Randolph,)  that 
the  contingent  expenses  of  this  House  had  in- 
creased in  a  much  greater  ratio  than  its  num- 
bers; that,  in  twenty  years,  the  numbers  of 
the  members  had  only  doubled,  and  the  ex- 
penses were  nearly  quadrupled.  This  matter' 
is  entirely  under  the  regulation  of  the  House. 
If  the  expense  be  too  great,  let  it  be  checked 
and  controlled,  by  limiting,  if  it  be  possible, 
those  branches  of  service  which  occasion  the 
expense.  But  he  did  not  believe  the  numerical 
argument  precisely  correct,  or  that,  in  this 
case,  2  and  2  would  necessarily  only  make  four. 
"When  it  was  considered  that  this  confederation 
now  embraced  twenty  four  States,  and  three 
Territories ;  when  we  considered  the  extent  of 
the  country,  and  the  space  through  which  in- 
formation was  to  be  diffused;  he  thought  it 
would  be  a  great  error  to  suppose  the  expenses 
would  increase  only  according  to  the  increase 
of  the  number  of  Eepresentatives.  He  rather 
thought,  that,  like  the  price  of  plate,  glass,  or 
diamonds,  they  would  increase  in  somewhat  of 
a  geometrical  ratio.  The  greater  part  of  the 
expense,  however,  it  was  obvious  was  incurred 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  information,  and  this 
was  an  object  of  too  much  importance  to  be 
sacrificed  for  the  purpose  of  saving  expense. 

The  establishments  of  the  country  had  been 
formed  in  the  same  way — the  Army,  the  Navy, 
the  foreign  intercourse.  On  what  basis  do 
they  stand  ?  Each  on  the  footing  upon  which 
it  has  been  deliberately  placed  by  Congress, 
after  carefully  considering  what  the  public  ser- 
vice required,  and  what  they  were  respectively 
worth.  There  may  have  been  error — nothing 
human  is  exempt  from  liability  to  error.  Some- 
times, however,  it  is  imputed  with  unjust  se- 
verity. But,  if  there  be  error,  let  it  be  pointed 
out,  examined,  and  corrected.  There  let  the 
wisdom  of  Congress  apply  the  remedy,  at  the 
point  where  the  evil  exists. 

There  was  an  additional  reason  why  he 
would  not  have  ofiered  such  a  resolution,  and 
especially  at  the  present  moment.  He  would 
state  it  freely.  At  the  same  time,  he  thought 
it  proper  to  say,  that  he  had  no  doubt  the  reso- 
lution was  fairly  and  honestly  meant,  and  for 
the  direct  purpose  for  which  the  mover  himself 
had  stated.  He  (the  mover)  thought,  and  some 
of  his  constituents  thought,  that  there  were 
points  in  which  reform  was  necessary,  and  that 
they  might  be  embraced  by  a  general  inquiry. 
But  his  (Mr.  S.'s)  objection  to  himself  bringing 
forward  such  a  resolution  was  this :  a  general 
allegation  of  extravagance  and  abuse,  such  as 
the  resolution  seems  to  apply,  cannot  be  ac- 
curately and  satisfactorily  met.  It  is  impossi- 
ble, whatever  may  be  the  fact,  to  give  it  a  de- 
monstrative refutation,  because  it  presents  no 


specific  subject  for  discussion.  It  may  do  harm : 
it  is  calculated  to  spread  abroad  an  opinion  that 
abuse  and  extravagance  exist,  and  are  allowed 
here,  at  the  seat  of  Government,  under  the  very 
eye  of  Congress.  It  was  calculated  to  weaken 
the  attachment  of  the  people  to  the  Govern- 
ment— not  to  the  Administration — he  did  not 
mean  that — not  to  this  set  of  men  in  power,  or 
to  that  set  of  men — but  to  the  Government  it- 
self ;  and  to  give  point  to  an  inquiry  he  had 
seen  in  a  newspaper  with  great  regret—of  what 
advantage  or  use  is  this  Government  to  the 
people  1 — This  is  especially  the  case  where  the 
allegation  includes  ourselves. 

There  was  one  part  of  the  resolution  to  which 
he  had  the  strongest  repugnance  as  a  subject  of 
discussion.  He  never  had  discussed  it,  and  he 
did  not  think  he  ever  would.  He  referred  to 
the  inquiry  about  our  own  pay.  The  amount 
of  the  pay  of  members  of  Congress  has  never 
been  altered  but  once  since  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution.  (Mr.  Eandolpii — Twice.)  Twice 
altered  the  mode  of  compensation,  the  amount 
but  once.  The  per  diem  now  allowed  was  in- 
tended to  be  about  equal  in  substance  (he  had 
no  exact  calculation)  to  the  per  annum  allowed 
by  the  compensation  law.  Two  dollars  a  day 
and  no  more  had  been  added  to  the  pay  fixed 
at  the  organization  of  the  Government.  This 
could  not  be  deemed  an  extravagant  or  exor- 
bitant addition.  He  looked  back,  he  said,  to 
the  period  of  that  law  (compensation  law)  with 
great  regret.  Not  that  he  thought  the  per  an- 
num compensation  injurious  in  principle,  or 
wrong  in  amount,  but  he  regretted  extremely 
that  the  public  mind  should  have  been  agitated 
as  it  was  by  such  a  question.  He  would  rather 
have  foregone  any  advantage  to  himself.  No  : 
the  advantage  was  not  worth  estimating — he 
would  rather  have  foregone  the  whole  pay  for 
the  time,  than  have  been  instrumental  in  fur- 
nishing such  a  cause  for  regret. 

Matters  of  revenue  and  expenditure,  neces- 
sarily sounded  in  figures.  He  would  not  con- 
tradict those  who  seemed  to  think  that  even 
figures  might  deceive ;  but  he  would  say  that 
he  did  not  know  how  such  a  subject  could  be 
understood  without  resorting  to  them.  It  was 
a  matter  of  calculation  after  all ;  and  nothing 
but  calculation,  however  tedious  the  process, 
would  read  to  sure  results.  He  did  not  intend 
to  restrict  himself  in  this  inquiry,  to  the  term 
of  the  present  Administration.  Beginning 
with  the  peace,  when  the  nation  was  liberated 
from  the  extraordinary  demands  of  war,  he 
would  embrace  the  whole  period  of  the  last  Ad- 
ministration, (which  one  gentleman  had  said 
he  thought  was  wasteful  and  prodigal,)  and  as 
much  of  the  time  of  the  present  Administration 
as  had  already  expired,  in  order  to  show  that 
there  had  been,  and  still  continued  to  be,  a 
wise  and  economical  management  of  the  affairs 
of  the  country.  What  had  been  accomplished 
during  that  period? 

From  the  Treasury  report  of  1816,  it  appears 
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that  the  public  debt  was  then  estimated  (30th 
September,  1815)  at  -        $119,635,558  46 

"  Subject,"  the  reports  adds, 
"  to  considerable  changes  and 
additions,"  estimated  at    -  7,000,000  00 


Making  a  total  of    -        $126,635,558  46 


There  were,  besides,  large  floating  claims 
■  growing  out  of  the  war,  for  which  Congress 
has  been  obliged,  from  time  to  time,  to  make 
provision.  The  public  debt,  therefore,  in  Jan- 
uary, 1816,  was,  in  round  numbers,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  six  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars. 
What  is  it  now  ?  Nominally,  sixty-seven  mil- 
lions. But,  of  this  aggregate,  seven  millions 
were  the  subscription  to  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  for  which  we  have  the  same  amount  in 
stock  of  equal  or  of  greater  value.  Deduct  that 
sum,  and  the  total  debt  is  but  sixty  millions. 
So  that,  during  the  period  of  about  twelve 
years,  beginning  immediately  after  the  war, 
there  has  been  an  extinguishment  of  debt  to 
the  amount  of  rather  more  than  sixty-six  mil- 
lions. But  this  is  not  all.  There  has  been 
created,  during  the  same  time,  a  debt  of  five 
millions  of  dollars  to  purchase  Florida — that  is, 
to  pay  the  claims  of  our  own  citizens,  stipulated 
by  the  treaty  with  Spain  to  be  paid  as  the  price 
of  that  purchase.  This  sum  being  added,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  there  is  an  aggregate  of  seventy- 
one  millions,  or  nearly  six  millions  of  dollars  a 
year,  during  the  whole  of  that  period,  besides 
paying  the  interest  of  the  debt,  the  expenses  of 
the  Government,  and  making  liberal  provisions 
for  the  public  service.  This  is  something.  But 
much  more  had  been  done.  For  what  he  was 
about  to  say,  he  referred  to  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  "Ways  and  Means  in  the  year 
1816.  At  the  head  of  that  committee  was  a 
gentleman  who  could  not  be  remembered  with- 
out feelings  of  deep  regret  at  the  public  loss 
sustained  by  his  early  death.  He  possessed,  in 
an  uncommon  degree,  the  confidence  of  this 
House,  and  he  well  deserved  it.  With  so  much 
knowledge,  and  with  powers  which  enabled 
him  to  delight  and  to  instruct  the  House,  there 
was  united  so  much  gentleness  and  kindness, 
and  such  real  unaflfected  modesty,  that  you 
were  already  prepared  to  be  subdued  before  he 
exerted  his  commanding  powers  of  argument. 
He  spoke,  he  said,  of  the  public  loss.  As  to 
the  individual  himself,  (the  late  William 
Lowndes,  of  South  Carolina,)  he  had  lived 
long  enough  to  acquire  the  best  possible  repu- 
tation— a  reputation  earned  by  a  well-spent 
life.  But  to  return  to  the  immediate  subject. 
It  appeared  from  the  report,  that,  at  the  period 
referred  to,  (1816,)  there  was  a  direct  tax  of 
more  than  five  millions  and  a  half;  there 
were  internal  taxes,  consisting  of  licenses  to 
distillers,  tax  on  carriages,  licenses  to  retailers, 
auction  duties,  tax  on  furniture,  on  manufac- 
tures, excise  on  distilled  spirits,  and  increased 
postage  to  the  amount  of  seven  millions,  mak- 
ing an  aggregate  of  more  than  twelve  millions 


and  a  hulf  of  dollars.  From  all  this  weight  of 
burthen,  the  people  of  this  country  had  been 
relieved.  Above  twelve  millions  and  a  half 
of  revenue  had  been  surrendered.  Yet  the  in- 
terest of  the  public  debt,  amounting,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  period,  to  more  than  six  mil- 
lions of  dollars  per  annum,  had  been  duly  paid ; 
the  claims  growing  out  of  the  war,  of  very 
large  amount,  had  been  paid ;  the  Army  estab- 
lishment supported ;  the  Navy  maintained 
and  augmented ;  a  system  of  fortifications  es- 
tablished and  prosecuted,  commensurate  with 
the  wants  of  the  country ;  the  claims  under  the 
treaty  with  Spain  had  been  satisfied ;  the  reg- 
ular operations  of  the  Government  carried  on ; 
and,  besides  occasional  appropriations  by  Con- 
gress, a  permanent  provision  (a  heavy  draught 
on  the  Treasury  but  well  applied)  had  been 
made  for  adding  to  the  comforts  of  the  de- 
clining years  of  the  veterans  of  the  Revolution. 
Something,  not  inconsiderable,  too,  had  been 
done  in  internal  improvement.  And,  during 
the  same  period  as  he  had  already  stated,  sev- 
enty millions  had  been  paid  off  of  the'principal 
of  the  public  debt.  Of  this  amount  he  thought 
it  proper  to  add,  more  than  sixteen  millions 
(principal  of  the  public  debt)  had  been  paid 
during  the  present  Administration. 

A  Government  which  has  effected  this,  he 
said,  would  seem  to  be  entitled  to  the  praise 
of  being  wise  and  economical,  at  least  until  the 
contrary  appeared  by  some  proof  of  experience. 
And  what  is  our  position  now  ?  There  is  no 
internal  tax,  no  direct  burthen — the  expenses 
of  our  Government  are  entirely  defrayed  by 
the  indirect  taxation  of  the  customs.  We  are 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  civil,  religious,  and  polit- 
ical liberty,  to  an  extent  without  example ;  and 
last,  not  least,  there  is  as  much  abstinence  on 
the  part  of  the  Government,  in  the  exercise  of 
its  powers  over  individuals,  as  can  possibly  be 
observed :  much  greater  than  any  known  Gov- 
ernment ever  did,  or  now  does  observe.  We 
enjoy  under  it  ample  protection,  and  yet  we 
never  feel  its  pressure.  We  know  of  its  exist- 
ence only  by  the  benefits  it  confers. 

Out  of  the  income  and  revenue  of  the  coun- 
try, ten  millions  a  year  are  irrevocably  destined 
as  a  sinking  fimd,  to  extinguish  the  public  debt. 
The  process  is  rapidly  going  on.  He  would 
repeat  the  accurate  and  satisfactory  statement 
which  had  been  made  by  his  colleague,  (Mr. 
Stewaex.)  The  annual  appropriation  is  more 
than  sufficient  to  pay  off  the  debts  at  the  period 
when,  by  the  terms  of  the  several  loans,  it  is 
redeemable.  The  whole  may  be  paid  off  in  the 
year  1835,  and  a  large  surplus  accumulated  in 
the  Treasury.  After  that  period,  the  present 
revenue  will  exceed,  by  at  least  ten  millions  of 
dollars,  the  wants  of  the  Government,  and  may 
be  accordingly  reduced.  Such  is  our  condi- 
tion, and  such  our  prospects. 

But  there  is  other  proof,  more  precise,  and  in 
some  respects,  more  satisfactory,  upon  this 
point  of  wise  economy.  What  are  the  total 
expenditures  of  the   Government,  the  public 
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debt  included  ?    Let  us  take  the  year  1826.    It 
affords  a  better  basis  than  the  year  just  ended 
because  it  is  all  matter  of  exact  knowledge,  and 
no  part  estimated.     The  whole  expenditure  is 
about  twenty-four  millions  of  dollars.      The 
population  of  the  United  States  at  the  present 
moment  is  not  exactly  known.     But,  upon  the 
lowest  estimate  that  can  be  reasonably  formed, 
this  expenditure  is  less  than  two  dollars  for 
each  individual  composing  it.     How  then  can 
it  be  supposed,  as  it  seemed  to  be  by  the  gen-' 
tleman  from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Floyd,)  that  the 
comparison  with  other  countries  would  be  disad- 
vantageous to  us  ?     There  is  no  comparison  in 
the  case.    Take  the  Government  of  England, 
for  example.     The  taxation  there,  according  to 
the  latest  statement  I  have   seen,  taking  an 
average  of  five  years,  ending  in  1823,  is  no  less 
than  fifty-three  millions  sterling,  and  the  pa- 
rochial taxes  are  stated  at  seven  millions  more, 
making  a  total  of  sixty  millions.     This  is  equal 
to  three  pounds  sterling  a  head  of  the  whole  pop- 
nla,tion,  or  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange,  fif- 
teen dollars  a  head.     But  he  understood  the 
member  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Floyd)  to  say,  that 
we  must  add  the  expense  of  our  State  Govern- 
ments and  local  charges,  and,  these  being  added, 
our  Government  would  appear  to  be  an  ex- 
pensive one.     In  the  State  which  he  (Mr.  S.) 
had  the  honor  in  part  to  represent,  there  were 
no  taxes  for  the  support  of  Government.     The 
only  State  taxes  existing,  were  some  which 
had  been  recently  imposed,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  a  great  system  of  beneficial  im- 
provement, which  could  not,  with   any  pro- 
priety, enter  into  the  calculation.     The  proper 
expenses  of  the  State  Government  did  not,  ac- 
cording to  his  recollection — he  spoke  merely 
from  memory— exceed  ten  or  fifteen  cents  for 
each  of  the  people.     As  to  local  charges  of 
various  kinds,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  say, 
that,  if  they  were  to  be  added  on  one  side,  they 
must  also,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  be 
added  on  the  other.    They  existed  everywhere. 
If  we  pay  in  our  cities  and  towns  for  paving,  light- 
ing and  cleansing,  are  they  exempt  from  similar 
charges  in  England  ?     If  we  pay  for  water,  do 
not  they  pay  too  ?     These  charges  are,  in  fact, 
only  equivalents  for  comforts  we  obtain,  and 
which  are  better  and  more  cheaply  obtained 
by  common  contribution.     No  one  is  exempt 
from  them.     He  who  lives  in  the  country  must 
either  forego  these  things  (some  of  them  he 
cannot  dispense  with)  or  procure  them  at  his 
own  expense.     He  must  sink  his  own  well  to 
get  water,  and  it  wUl  cost  him  more.    He  must 
go  unlighted  in  the  dark,  or  he  must  carry  his 
own  light.     He  must  make  his  own  path.     If 
he  come  to  a  place  where  he  cannot  put  down 
his  foot,  he  must  himself  lay  down  a  log  or  a 
stone  to  step  upon.     He  repeated,  therefore, 
that  these  charges,  local  ones,  were  only  equiv- 
alents for  comforts  which  could  not  be  too 
cheaply  had  in  any  other  way.     They  were  no 
part  of  the  present  calculation.     He  then  said 
.this  was  far  the  cheapest  Government — ^it  made 


less  exactions  of  any  sort  from  the  citizen. 
This  was  a  fair  ground  for  presuming  that  it 
was  not  wasteful  or  extravagant. 

Now,  sir,  said  he,  let  us  see  how  this  annual 
expenditure  is  distrilDuted.  That  will  be  coming 
nearer  to  the  very  point  in  question,  and  will  af- 
ford satisfactory  information.  The  total  expen- 
diture, rejecting  fractions,  was  twenty -four  mil- 
lions. Of  this  amount,  nearly  one-half,  that  is, 
eleven  millions,  were  applied  to  the  payment 
of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  public  debt. 
For  the  military  establishment,  including  forti- 
fications and  mlitary  pensions,  six  millions  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  For  the  navy  four 
millions  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  AU 
these  are  expenditures  necessary  for  carrying 
into  effect  laws  made  upon  deliberate  consider- 
ation, and  they  will  continue  to  be  necessary 
until  Congress,  upon  the  same  deliberation,  shall 
think  proper  to  reduce  these  establishments,  or, 
(which  will  speedily  arrive,)  the  public  debt 
shall  be  paid  off.  When  that  day  comes,  the 
necessary  expenditure,  and  of  course  the  requi- 
site revenue,  will  be  reduced  nearly  one-half. 
For  the  civil,  diplomatic  and  miscellaneous  ex- 
penditure of  the  Government,  it  appears,  there- 
fore, that  there  is  left  only  about  two  millions 
six  hundred  thousand  dollars,  or  a  little  more 
than  one-tenth  part  of  the  whole  expenditure. 

This  expenditure,  of  a  little  more  than  two 
millions  and  a  half  of  dollars,  or  rather  more 
than  one-tenth  of  the  whole  expenditure,  pro- 
vides for  the  following  objects :  The  whole  of 
the  Legislature  of  this  Union  of  twenty-fom* 
States,  contingent  expenses  included :  the  whole 
of  the  Executive,  including  the  State,  Treasury, 
War,  and  Navy  Departments ;  the  expenses  of 
the  Post  OflBoe  Department,  covering  a  greater 
extent  of  territory,  and  diffusing  a  greater 
amount  of  accommodation  than  any  other  known 
establishment  of  that  kind:  the  surveying  of 
the  public  lands :  the  Mint  establishment  of 
the  United  States:  the  Governments  of  three 
territories :  the  whole  Judiciary  of  the  United 
States :  the  light-house  establishment :  the 
whole  of  the  expenses  of  our  foi-eign  inter- 
course, and  some  miscellaneous  items,  which, 
not  belonging  properly  to  any  other  head,  are 
placed  under  this. 

Is  it  not  rather  amazing  that  a  Government, 
extending  over  twenty-four  States  and  three 
Territories,  embracing  so  large  a  space,  and  so 
great  a  population,  and  providing  adequately 
for  all,  should  be  carried  on  at  so  smaU  an  ex- 
pense ?  In  other  parts  of  the  world  it  would 
scarcely  be  credited.  It  does  the  highest  honor 
to  the  Government,  Congress  included.  It 
seems  to  me  to  show,  most  satisfactorily,  that 
the  Government,  instituted  by  the  people,  and 
for  the  people,  has,  up  to  this  moment,  been 
true  to  its  appropriate  and  characteristic  prin- 
ciple, of  promoting  the  public  welfare — and 
that  instead  of  being  surrounded,  as  some  have 
appeared  to  imagine,  by  extravagance  and 
abuses,  we  are  still  in  the  pure  days  of  the 
Republic.    If  hereafter,  abuses  should  occur; 
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if  corruptions  should  grow  up,  and  our  institu- 
tions bo  perverted  and  overthrown,  the  patriot 
— for  even  then  tliere  will  be  patriots — will 
look  back  to  our  time  with  mingled  admiration 
and  regret,  as  a  portion  of  the  happy  and  hon- 
est period  of  our  history. 

He  said  he  had  been  very  much  struck  with 
a  remark  made  by  a  gentleman,  whom  he  was 
obliged  to  designate  as  one  of  the  Opposition — 
that  this  was  not  a  favorable  time  for  retrench- 
ment. If  retrenchment  were  necessary  he  (Mr. 
S.)  thought  that  there  could  be  no  more  favor- 
able time.  The  people  could  never  have  higher 
security  than  they  now  have.  For  we  are  sure 
that  this  Administration  will  be  closely  watch- 
ed, and  that  no  error,  however  slight,  will  be 
left  undetected  and  unexposed.  There  is  the 
most  unceasing  vigilance.  There  has  not  been, 
there  will  not  be,  a  single  particular,  that  will 
escape  the  watchful  attention  of  Congress.  He 
did  not  mean  to  say  that  its  vigilance  ever 
slumbered.  But,  assuredly,  it  can  never  be 
more  wide  awake  and  active  than  when  stimu- 
lated, as  it  now  is,  by  the  feelings  which  are 
admitted  to  exist.  There  is  all  the  ordinary 
vigilance  and  something  more.  How  then  can 
abuse,  always  obnoxious  to  the  censure  of  Con- 
gress, hope,  at  this  time  particularly,  to  escape 
examination  and  exposure?  How  can  it  be 
believed  that  it  has  so  escaped  ? 

These  were  some  of  the  reasons  why  he 
would  not  have  felt  himself  bound  to  offer  such 
a  resolution.  They  were  not  reasons  for  op- 
posing it  when  offered  by  another,  but  rather 
for  giving  it  the  fullest  and  freest  course.  If, 
In  any  quarter  of  the  country,  there  is  an  im- 
pression of  extravagance  or  abuse,  let  it  be  re- 
moved. If,  said  he,  any  member  of  this  House 
desires  to  institute  a  general  inquiry,  however 
unpromising  I  may  think  it  on  account  of  its 
aiming  at  too  much,  I,  for  one,  wOl  not  with- 
hold from  him  the  opportunity,  though  the  mere 
inquiry  seems  to  imply  a  censure  upon  the 
Government  or  upon  some  branch  of  it.  Such 
an  investigation  is  a  very  weighty  one.  It  re- 
quires a  careful  examination  of  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  the  Government,  and  of  all  its  parts. 
But  I  cannot  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  and  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina, that  it  requires  the  cordial  co-operation  of 
the  Executive,  nor  any  co-operation  at  all. 
The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  who  last 
addressed  the  House,  (Mr.  Hamilton,)  says  the 
keys  of  the  Treasury  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
Executive,  and  he  speaks  of  the  Executive  as 
occupying  a  fortress  inaccessible  to  us  without 
his  leave.  Sir,  tlie  keys  of  the  Treasury  are  in 
the  hands  of  this  House,  lodged  there  by  the 
constitution.  The  keys  of  every  Department 
are  in  the  hands  of  this  House.  Not  an  av- 
enue, part,  or  place  in  the  Government,  that  is 
not  open  to  us,  when  we  command  it  to  be 
open.  We  have  an  unlimited  power  to  enter, 
examine,  and  inquire  .  We  are  not  obliged  to 
trust  to  what  any  one  may  tell  us,  nor  to  adopt 
the  representation  of  any  Head  of  a  Depart- 


ment. I  acknowledge — and  if  the  Administra- 
tion were  to  be  changed  to-morrow,  I  would 
make  the  same  acknowledgment — I  do  ac- 
knowledge that  one  concession  ought,  in  my 
opinion,  to  be  made — a  very  humble  conces- 
sion, indeed,  to  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the 
Government,  and  to  the  elevated  character  of 
the  men  who  fill  those  elevated  places — the 
concession  that  we  may  rely  upon  the  truth  of 
what  they  tell  us,  in  matters  of  fact.  As  to 
opinion,  we  can  form  it  for  ourselves.  Less 
than  this  cannot  be  supposed  or  conceded. 

There  were  other  reasons,  he  said,  why  he 
had  not  voted  to  lay  the  resolution  upon  the 
table  and  would  not  do  so.  Such  a  vote  might 
be  interpreted  into  evidence  of  a  disposition  to 
prevent  inquiry.  But,  especially,  he  could  not 
consent  to  such  a  vote,  when  the  motion  was 
accompanied  with  a  remark,  often  since  repeat- 
ed as  the  ground  of  it,  that  this  was  not  the 
time  for  inquiry,  retrenchment,  or  reform. 
What  does  this  argument  amount  to?  What 
does  it  mean?  It  means,  I  suppose,  what 
others  have  said — that  it  is  not  a  propitious 
moment ;  that  we  cannot  expect  a  "  cordial  co- 
operation "  on  the  part  of  the  Executive ;  it  is 
pointed,  therefore,  dij-ectly  at  the  present  Ex- 
ecutive ;  it  is  a  charge  of  a  serious  nature,  cal- 
culated to  prejudice  the  Executive  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  people,  and  to  bear  upon  the 
pending  election  of  President,  to  the  injury  of 
one  of  the  candidates.  He  could  not  give  it  his 
sanction,  because  he  knew  nothing  to  warrant 
it.  U  reform  and  retrenchment  were  proper 
and  necessary,  he  believed  the  present  Execu- 
tive would  give  us  his  aid  as  cheerfully  and  as 
effectually  as  any  we  could  have. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Hamilton)  has  very  frankly  given  another  ver- 
sion to  the  suggestion  that  this  is  not  the  time. 
He  would  be  willing  now  to  collect  materials 
for  reform  and  retrenchment,  but  he  would  not 
be  willing  now  to  make  reform  or  retrench- 
ment. And  why  ?  Because  he  did  not  wish 
to  give  the  merit  of  such  a  work  to  the  present 
Administration,  but  to  reserve  it  for  a  future 
Administration.  This  is  candid,  undoubtedly, 
but  it  is  unsound  doctrine.  The  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  will  be  obliged,  upon  re- 
flection, to  abandon  it.  Is  it  consistent  with 
the  duty  we  owe  to  the  people,  to  postpone 
the  reform  of  abuses,  if  we  really  believe  it 
necessary,  in  order  that  we  may  strip  one  Ad- 
ministration of  the  merit,  and  bestow  the  grace 
of  it  upon  another  ?  Is  it  not  our  first  duty  to  do 
what  is  required  for  promoting  the  public  wel- 
fare, and  to  do  it  at  the  time  when  it  is  re- 
quired ?  Can  we  justify  ourselves  in  delaying 
it  for  any  consideration  whatever,  much  less 
for  such  a  one  as  that  which  had  been  stated? 
He  thought  not.  It  would  be  entirely  at  va- 
riance with  every  notion  he  had  of  the  proper 
functions  of  Congress.  He  would  therefore 
say,  that,  so  far  as  the  motion  to  lay  upon  the 
tablewas  calculated  to  do  injury  to  the  present 
Administration,  he  was  opposed  to  it  on  that 
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ground.  And  with  this  declaration  he  was  sure 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  was  too 
candid  to  find  any  fault.  So  far  as  such  a  mo- 
tion was  calculated  to  prevent  or  to  retard  in- 
quiry or  reform,  or  had  the  appearance  of  being 
BO  calculated,  he  was  opposed  to  it,  because  he 
•would  not  -willmgly  place  any  obstruction  in 
the  way. 

He  said  he  was  not  going  to  enter  into  the 
contest  of  crimination  and  recrimination  which 
had  been  carried  on  here.  He  felt  himself  en- 
tirely unfit  for  it.  Some  topics,  however,  had 
been  introduced,  having  something  of  a  specific 
shape,  upon  which  he  would  trouble  the  House 
with  a  few  observations.  The  diplomatic  in- 
tercourse of  the  country  has  been  charged  with 
extravagance  and  mismanagement ;  and  with 
what  may  perhaps  he  termed  want  of  taste  in 
its  style.  He  understood  a  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Floyd)  to  contend,  that  the 
whole  character  of  our  foreign  intercourse 
ought  to  be  changed.  If  the  allowance  to  our 
Ministers  was  too  low,  he  (Mr.  Floyd)  would 
agree  to  raise  it ;  but  they  should  come  home 
when  the  business  was  done.  There  should 
be  no  permanent  missions  in  other  countries — 
no  Ministers  remaining  abroad.  This,  said  Mr. 
S.,  would  be  an  entire  change  of  the  system 
acted  upon  by  the  Government  ever  since  its 
foundation.  It  ought  not  to  be  adopted  with- 
out being  thoroughly  considered.  He  would 
appeal,  then,  to  the  House  whether,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  world,  any  civilized  nation 
was  at  liberty  to  withhold,  or  refuse  the  ordi- 
nary and  established  duties  of  courtesy  and 
hospitality  ?  If  she  claim  to  be  of  the  family 
of  civilized  nations,  and  wish  to  maintain  the 
relations  of  peace  and  commerce,  is  it  in  her 
power  to  withdraw  herself  from  associating 
with  them,  upon  the  terms,  and  in  the  manner, 
which  the  common  convenience  has  settled? 
An  individual  may  shut  himself  up  in  his  house 
— may  refuse  to  visit — may  determine  that  he 
wiU  neither  give  nor  receive  invitations :  if  he 
do,  it  will  not  only  be  at  the  expense  of  much 
innocent  gratification  to  himself,  and  at  the  ex- 
pense, too,  of  many  great  advantages  to  himself, 
but  it  will  be  a  positive  injury  and  wrong  to 
society ;  for,  as  far  as  his  example  goes,  it  must, 
if  adopted,  cut  up  society  by  the  roots.  It  is 
the  same  with  nations.  No  one  can  shut  her- 
self up.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  this  nation, 
from  the  beginning,  to  perform  her  part  in  this 
system  of  mutual  and  friendly  intercourse. 
Ay,  sir,  said  he,  and  let  it  be  remembered,  that 
one  of  the  first  and  highest  gratifications  this 
country  ever  received,  was  the  reception  of  her 
Minister  at  the  Court  of  France — an  act  which 
publicly  owned  her  as  one  of  the  family  of  in- 
dependent nations,  and  increased  her  moral 
power  both  at  home  and  abroad.  If  the  sys- 
tem is  to  be  changed.  Congress  must  do  it.  As 
long  as  it  continues,  the  duty  of  the  Executive 
is  to  give  it  effect ;  and  no  blame  can  attach 
to  the  Administration  for  executing  the  provis- 
ions of  the  constitution  and  the  laws. 


It  was  true,  he  said,  that,  within  a  few  years 
past,  our  diplomatic  intercourse  had  been  ex- 
tended, and  its  expenses  increased.  The  family 
of  nations  had  been  enlarged  by  the  interesting 
addition  of  the  new  States  of  this  hemisphere. 
It  was,  in  every  view,  particularly  interesting 
to  us.  They  were  new,  near,  and  valuable 
neighbors,  with  whom  we  must  have  relations, 
and  with  whom  there  could  be  no  doubt  it  was 
desirable  that  these  should  be  the  relations  of 
"peace,  of  friendship,  and  mutual  good  under- 
standing. Upon  this  point,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  were  in  advance  of  Congress— he 
did  not  speak  hastOy — the  public  sentiment 
was  in  advance  of  Congress,  and  Congress  was 
in  advance  of  the  Executive.  The  missions 
were  not  instituted,  until  this  House,  by  a  reso- 
lution, passed  with  almost  unexampled  una- 
nimity— (but  one  member  voted  against  it,  a 
gentleman  from  Virginia,  not  now  a  member,) 
— until  this  House,  stimulating  the  Executive 
to  open  the  intercourse,  pledged  itself  to  sup- 
port him  in  the  measure,  and  offered  a  liberal 
provision  for  the  expense.  There  has  been  no 
expression  since  of  a  wish  to  abandon  or  to 
limit  that  intercourse.  "Whatever  may  be  the 
expense  of  those  missions  to  the  new  States,  all 
who  read  the  newspapers,  and  know  any  thing 
of  the  nature  of  our  commercial  intercourse 
with  them — all  who  know  how  they  are  so- 
licited, courted,  and  caressed,  by  the  European 
powers,  and  the  struggle  that  is  carried  on  for 
their  favor — to  say  nothing  of  other  and  more 
general  considerations — will  see  the  importance 
of  cultivating  good  feelings  and  maintaining  a 
good  correspondence  with  them ;  and  that  we 
cannot  neglect  these  things,  without  risking 
the  loss  of  valuable  advantages.  His  own  clear 
opinion  was,  that  we  ought  to  admit  no  fair 
exertions  to  preserve  them,  and  that  the  mis- 
sions ought  to  be  maintained.  He  thought 
them  of  the  greatest  consequence.  Eemarks 
had  been  made  upon  the  style  of  our  foreign 
Ministers,  their  dress  particularly.  Why,  said 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Floyd,)  not 
let  him  appear  with  the  simplicity  of  Franklin 
and  Livingston?  The  House  would  excuse  a 
word  in  reply.  He  (Mr.  S.)  knew  nothing  of 
the  simplicity  of  Mr.  Livingston.  That  gentle- 
man was  not  near  to  the  time  Franklin.  He 
was  appointed  to  France  soon  after  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son became  President,  he  believed  in  1801. 
But  this  he  did  know,  from  the  best  informa- 
tion, that  he  was  a  gentleman  of  large  fortune, 
and  liberal  disposition,  accustomed  everywhere 
to  a  liberal  way  of  life,  and  that  the  liberality  of 
his  style  of  living  in  France,  was  such  as  most 
materially,  as  he  had  understood,  to  encroach 
upon,  and  reduce  his  private  fortune.  In  what 
dress  he  appeared  at  Court  he  could  not  say ; 
but  he  took  it  for  granted  he  accommodated  him- 
self in  that  respect  to  the  fashion  of  the  Court. 
As  to  Franklin,  he  said,  consider  the  cu-cum- 
stances  imder  which  he  appeared  in  France. 
The  Representative  of  a  young  republic,  just 
come  into  existence,  and  in  its  very  cradle  ex- 
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Mbitiiig  Horoulean  strength,  by  maintaining, 
single-handled,  a  contest  for  its  independence 
with  one  of  the  strongest  nations  that  existed ; 
attracting  the  earnest  attention  of  the  whole 
civilized  world,  and  especially  engaging  the 
attention  and  the  good  wishes  of  France,  be- 
cause the  contest  was  with  her  habitual  enemy, 
and  promised  to  diminish  his  power.  When  a 
nation,  so  circumstanced,  shall  have  a  Franklin 
for  her  envoy,  I  do  not  believe  it  will  be  very 
material  to  inquire  what  dress  he  wears.  To 
that  state  we  shall  never  return.  And,  I  may 
be  allowed  to  add,  we  have  not  Franklins  to 
send.  He  carried  with  him  the  fruits  of  more 
than  seventy  years,  devoted,  with  the  aid  of 
extraordinary  natural  genius,  and  especially  of 
the  most  uncommon  sagacity,  to  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge,  and  with  the  great  reputation 
he  had  justly  acquired,  by  diffusing  the  treas- 
ures of  his  wisdom  and  observation.  He  was 
known  for  his  examination  before  the  House  of 
Commons :  he  was  known  for  the  fierce  and 
virulent  obloquy  that  had  been  heaped  upon 
him  (for  he,  too,  was  visited  with  obloquy)  by 
"Weddeburne,  afterwards  Lord  Loughborough, 
before  the  Privy  Council ;  he  was  known  as  a 
man  of  letters,  as  a  scientific  philosopher,  and, 
what  is  more,  as  a  practical  philosopher,  too ; 
and  he  was  known  as  a  statesman  and  as  a 
patriot.  His  fame  had  gone  before  him — it 
shed  a  lustre  upon  his  country,  wherever 
there  were  men  who  could  appreciate  his  mer- 
it, and  that  lustre  is  still  undiminished.  I  do 
not  exactly  know  what  coat  he  wore.  It  is 
somewhere  recorded,  that,  in  French  society, 
his  straight-combed,  venerable  locks,  and  sim- 
ple dress,  were  admired  by  the  ladies,  who  then 
gave  the  tone  to  society.  It  was  something 
strange,  out  of  the  common  way,  and  if  it  had 
been  even  uncouth,  it  might  have  attracted  still 
more  attention.  How  he  appeared  at  Court,* 
as  to  dress,  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
particularly  stated.  He  was  a  long  time  in 
France  before  he  was  received.  His  public 
reception  was  not  till  about  the  time  of  the 
treaty. 

This  livery,  however,  as  it  had  been  reproach- 
fully called — I  cannot  say  I  have  worn  it — 
but  I  know  what  it  is — and  have  heard  some- 
thing of  his  history.  Our  Ministers  abroad  are 
very  poorly  paid.  They  cannot  bear  the  ex- 
pense of  Court  dresses.  If  borne  by  the  Treas- 
ury, as  a  contingent  expense,  it  is  so  much 
money  thrown  away.  If  borne  by  Ministers, 
it  makes  an  unreasonable  charge  upon  their  al- 
lowance. The  salaries  of  our  Ministers  abroad 
were  higher,  by  above  twenty-six  hundred  dol- 
lars in  the  time  of  Franklin,  than  they  are  now, 
though  the  expenses  of  living  were  then  prob- 
ably not  more  than  half  of  what  they  are  at 
this  time.  The  present  rate  of  allowance,  was 
fixed  as  long  ago  as  the  year  1784,  by  an  act  of 
the  old  Congress.     How  then  does  the  matter 

*  It  Is  believed,  upon  good  authority,  that  ho  appeared  in  a 
fnll  rourt  dress.  Tht'  character  of  this  eminent  man  would 
lead  us  to  believe,  that  he  would,  in  this  respect,  conform  to 
the  usages  of  the  Court. — J^ote  hy  Mr.  S. 


stand?  Tlie  House  will  recollect,  from  a  state- 
ment made  by  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, that  our  distinguished  fellow-citizen,  the 
late  President  of  the  United  States,  (Mr.  Mon- 
EOE,)  was  engaged  in  four  mi-ssions  in  the  course 
of  little  more  than  a  year.  Claims  growing 
out  of  that  employment  have  lately  been  al- 
lowed by  Congress.  He  was  led  in  rapid  suc- 
cession to  different  Courts,  and  probably  obliged 
at  each  to  conform  to  the  mode  established  by 
etiquette.  The  expense  would  be  for  a  single 
occasion.  There  are  instances  of  charges  al- 
lowed by  the  Government,  for  the  dresses  of 
Ministers  for  particular  occasions.  When  Mr. 
Madison  was  President,  and  Mr.  Monroe  Secre- 
tary of  State,  the  present  plan  was  adopted  as 
a  relief.  It  is  not  obligatory  upon  the  Minis- 
ter. He  may  dispense  witli  it  if  he  think  fit. 
It  is  no  expense  to  the  Treasury,  for  the  Min- 
ister must  pay  for  it  himself.  But  he  has  the 
sanction  of  his  country  to  wear  it.  As  long  as 
it  lasts  he  need  make  no  change.  Wherever 
he  goes  he  is  in  the  dress  of  his  own  country, 
and  stands  upon  his  own  ground,  instead  of 
being  obliged  to  conform  to  foreign  fashions. 
It  has  been  spoken  of  as  costing  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars.  That  is  too  high.  It  costs 
something  more  than  half  that  sum ;  but  the 
Minister  pays  for  it,  not  the  Treasury,  Why 
call  it  reproachfully,  livery  ?  It  is  no  more  of 
a  livery  than  the  coat  of  an  officer  of  the  Army 
or  the  Navy — it  is  probably  not  finer  than  the 
coat  of  a  general  officer.  If  it  be  a  livery,  is 
there  any  disgrace  in  wearing  it  ?  We  are  all 
servants  of  the  people — they  are  our  masters — 
the  livery  worn  by  their  servants  is  one  which 
no  man  need  be  ashamed  to  wear.  It  is  the 
livery  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  This 
is  understood  to  be  the  histoiy  of  the  coat.  If 
any  one  within  the  sound  of  my  voice  should 
hereafter  be  appointed  a  Minister — my  advice 
may  be  of  little  value — but  I  recommend  him 
to  put  on  the  livery  of  his  country. 

Of  that  mission,  he  said,  which  had  also 
been  alluded  to,  in  which  he  had  the  honor 
to  have  a  part,  the  mission  to  Panama,  he 
should  always  have  difficulty  in  speaking,  for 
very  obvious  reasons.  At  this  time,  it  was  im- 
possible he  should  enter  into  the  subject,  be- 
cause the  mision  was  still  pending,  in  the  hands 
of  our  Minister  at  Mexico.  He  would  say,  how- 
ever, in  reply  to  the  allegations  which  had  been 
made  against  it,  that  the  mission  had  the  clear 
sanction  of  all  the  bi-anches  of  the  Government. 
What  has  since  occurred,  could  neither  maie 
it  right  or  wrong:  it  stood  upon  the  same  foot- 
ing as  at  first.  If  it  was  right  then,  it  cannot 
be  wrong  now.  But  he  would  say — and  he 
said  it  with  the  utmost  sincerity,  it  was  but  the 
humble  opinion  of  an  individual— he  would  say, 
from  all  that  he  had  seen,  and  all  that  he  had 
heard,  that,  if  the  Congress  should  assemble  at 
Tacubaya,  or  elsewhere,  it  was  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
that  we  should  be  represented  in  it.  He  was 
not  about  to  debate  the  matter.    He  merely 
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gave  this  as  Ms  own  single,  humble,  perhaps 
valueless  opinion. 
[The  House  adjourned  to  Monday.] 

Monday,  February  4. 
Bet/renchment. 

The  House  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  the  resolutions  of  Mr.  Chiltoit,  as  proposed 
to  be  amended  by  Mr.  Blake,  and  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton. 

Mr.  Buchanan  said,  perhaps  it  would  be  vain 
to  inquire  by  whom  this  debate  was  Introduced. 
It  is  certain  that  we  have  now  got  into  it,  and 
no  gentleman  can  predict  when  it  will  close.  I 
caimot  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, (Mr.  Everett,)  that  the  Opposition 
are  justly  chargeable  with  its  iiitroduction  in 
the  party  form  which  it  has  assumed,  nor  for  its 
protracted  character.  My  friend  from  Ken- 
tucky, (Mr.  Letohee,)  has  truly  stated  what 
would  have  been  the  probable  course  of  the 
resolutions,  had  it  not  been  for  the  interference 
of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland,  (Mr.  Baenet.) 
The  mover  of  them,  who  is  a  young  member 
of  the  House,  would  have  made  a  speech  in 
favor  of  their  passage,  and  they  would  have 
then  rested  quietly  with  the  numberless  resolu- 
tions which  have  gone  before  them.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland,  however,  opposed  their 
passage,  upon  the  ground  that  no  cause  existed 
even  to  suspect  the  present  Administration  of 
any  abuses.  From  that  moment  the  debate 
assumed  a  party  complexion. 

This  debate  would  have  ended  on  Thursday 
last,  after  the  solemn  appeal  for  that  purpose, 
which  was  made  to  the  House  by  the  venerable 
gentleman  from  Louisiana,  (Mr.  Livingston,) 
had  not  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  him- 
self prevented  it,  by  moving  an  adjournment. 
That  gentleman  ought  to  know,  that  he  can 
never  throw  himself  into  aoy  debate  without 
giving  it  fresh  vigor  and  importance. 

It  is  true  that  a  single  straggler  from  the 
ranks  of  the  Opposition  introduced  these  reso- 
lutions, but  without  the  least  intention  of 
bringing  on  a  general  engagement.  When  he 
ivas  attacked,  he  defended  himself  in  gallant 
ityle,  and  we  were  obliged  both  by  duty  and 
)y  policy  to  sustain  him.  It  is  for  that  purpose 
'.  have  risen.  The  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
letts,  (Mr.  E  VEEETT,)  and  my  friend  and  colleague 
rom  Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  Seegeant,)  have  en- 
irely  changed  the  character  of  the  debate,  and 
lave  gone  into  an  elaborate  vindication  of  the 
iresent  Administration.  It  is  my  purpose  to  re- 
ily  to  their  arguments. 

Liberty,  sir,  is  a  precious  gift,  which  can 
lever  long  be  enjoyed  by  any  people  without 
he  most  watchful  jealousy.  It  is  Hesperian 
ruit,  which  the  ever-wakeful  jealousy  6"f  the 
eople  can  alone  preserve.  The  very  posses- 
ion of  power  has  a  strong — a  natural  tendency, 
3  corrupt  the  heart.  The  lust  of  dominion 
rows  with  its  possession ;  and  the  man  who, 
1  humble  life,  was  pure,  and  innocent,  and  | 


just,  has  often  been  transfoi-med,  by  the  long 
possession  of  power,  into  a  monster.  In  the 
Sacred  Book,  which  contains  lessons  of  wisdom 
for  the  politician  as  well  as  for  the  Christian, 
we  find  a  happy  illustration  of  the  corrupting  in- 
fluence of  power  upon  the  human  heart.  When 
Hazael  came  to  consult  Elisha,  whether  his 
master,  the  King  of  Syria,  would  recover  from 
a  dangerous  illness,  the  prophet,  looking  through 
the  vista  of  futurity,  saw  the  crimes  of  which 
the  messenger  who  stood  before  him  would  be 
guilty,  and  he  wept.  Hazael  asked,  "Why 
weepeth  my  Lord?  "  The  prophet  then  re- 
counted to  him  the  murders  and  the  cruelties 
of  which  he  should  be  guilty,  towards  the 
children  of  Israel.  Hazael,  in  the  spirit  of  vir- 
tuous indignation,  replied — "  Is  thy  servant  a  dog 
that  he  should  do  this  thing  ?  "  "  And  Elisha 
answered,  tbe  Lord  hath  shewed  me,  that  thou 
shalt  be  king  over  Syria."  This  man  after- 
wards became  king,  by  the  murder  of  his  mas- 
ter, and  was  guilty  of  enormities,  the  bare 
recital  of  which  would  make  us  shudder. 

The  nature  of  man  is  the  same  under  Eepub- 
lics  and  under  Monarchies.  The  history  of  the 
human  race  proves,  that  liberty  can  never  long 
be  preserved,  without  popular  jealousy.  It  is 
the  condition  of  its  enjoyment.  Our  rulers 
must  be  narrowly  watched.  When  my  col- 
league advanced  the  position  which  he  did,  he 
could  not  have  foreseen  the  consequences  to 
which  his  doctrine  would  lead.  I  know  that 
he  never  could  have  intended  that  it  should 
reach  thus  far ;  but  yet  my  inference  is  per- 
fectly fair  when  I  declare  that  it  is  a  doctrine 
which  only  suits  the  calm  of  despotism.  It  is 
the  maxim  of  despots,  that  the  people  should 
never  inquire  into  the  concerns  of  Government. 
Those  who  have  enslaved  mankind,  from  Oasar 
to  Bonaparte,  have  always  endeavored,  by  pre- 
senting them  with  amusements,  and  Toy  every 
other  means  in  their  power,  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  from  the  conduct  of  their  rul- 
ers. I  therefore  differ,  toto  cosh,  from  my  col- 
league upon  this  point.  If  the  resolutions  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky,  (Mr.  Ohilton,)  shall 
have  the  effect  of  more  earnestly  and  more 
closely  directing  the  attention  of  the  people  to 
the  concerns  of  the  Government,  the  result 
wiU  be  most  fortunate.  If  the  Government 
has  been  administered  upon  correct  principles, 
an  intelligent  people  wiU  do  justice  to  their 
rulers ;  if  not,  they  will  take  care  that  every 
abuse  shall  be  corrected. 

My  colleague  used  an  argument,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sustaining  the  present  Administration, 
which  I  should  not  have  expected  from  that 
quarter.  He  has  stated  that,  since  the  year 
1816  the  national  debt  had  been  reduced,  from 
126  to  66  millions  of  dollars.  This  is  very  true  ; 
and  from  the  argument  of  the  gentleman,  one 
who  was  ignorant  of  the  subject  might  be  in- 
duced to  believe,  that  a  large  portion  of  this 
reduction  may  be  fairly  attributed  to  the  pres- 
ent Administration.  He  evidently  endeavored 
to  make  this  impression  upon  the  House. 
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I  would  ask  the  gentleman  wliat  agency  had 
the  present  Administration — nay,  wliat  agency 
could  they  possibly  have  had,  in  the  reduction 
of  the  public  debt  ?  Are  they  entitled  to  the 
least  credit  upon  that  account  ?  Certainly  not. 
It  was  a  subject  over  which  they  had  no  control. 
The  laws  which  brought  the  revenue  into  the 
Treasury,  out  of  which  the  debt  was  paid,  ex- 
isted long  before  they  came  into  existence. 
Commerce  wafted  into  our  ports  wealth  from 
all  nations,  and  the  duties  which  were  collected 
on  the  importation  of  foreign  merchandise, 
they  were  bound  to  apply  to  the  extinguish- 
ment of  the  demands  which  existed  against  the 
country.  The  Administration  only  did  that, 
which  they  could  not  have  avoided  doing. 
The  money  flowed  into  the  Treasury  without 
their  agency,  and  they  applied  that  portion  of 
it  which  they  were  bound  by  law  to  apply,  to 
the  extinguishment  of  the  public  debt.  I  have 
hitherto  admitted,  that  they  applied  it  fairly. 
The  ancient  British  monarch,  who,  to  show  his 
people  the  impotence  of  human  power,  com- 
manded the  tides  of  the  ocean  not  to  flow,  had 
no  more  authority  over  the  laws  of  nature,  than 
the  present  Administration  could  have  had,  in 
preventing  the  tide  of  wealth,  out  of  which  the 
public  debt  has  been  reduced,  from  flowing  into 
the  country.  Men  can  never  be  entitled  to  credit 
for  doing  that  which  they  could  not  have 
avoided.  The  praise,  therefore,  which  the  gen- 
tleman wishes  to  bestow  upon  the  present  Ad- 
ministration, for  paying  the  national  debt,  is 
certainly  not  their  due. 

It  is  true  that,  in  times  like  the  present,  the 
Republic  is  always  most  in  danger.  When  the 
clouds  of  adversity  are  lowering  over  the  coun- 
try, and  when  direct  taxation  becomes  neces- 
sary for  the  support  of  the  Government,  the 
people  are  watchful  and  jealous,  and  will  then 
attend  strictly  to  their  own  concerns.  It  is  in 
the  halcyon  days  of  peace  and  prosperity,  when 
the  jealousy  of  the  people  slumbers,  that 
abuses  are  most  likely  to  steal  into  the  adminis- 
tration of  your  Government.  I  charge  not  the 
present  Administration  with  corruption ;  but 
I  do  most  solemnly  believe,  that  several  of  their 
measures  have  had  a  strong  tendency  towards 
it.  I  thank  Heaven  that,  in  these  days,  a 
"  Military  Chieftain  "  has  arisen,  whose  name 
is  familiar  to  the  lips  of  even  the  most  humble 
citizen  of  this  country,  because  his  services 
live  in  their  hearts,  who  will  be  able,  by  the 
suffrages  of  the  people,  to  wrest  the  power  of 
this  Government  from  the  hands  of  its  present 
possessors.  No  one  else  coiild,  at  this  time, 
have  successfully  opposed  the  immense  patron- 
age and  power  of  the  Administration. 

I  think  I  have  shown,  that  the  present  Ad- 
ministration have  not  the  least  claim  to  merit, 
for  the  payment  of  the  public  debt.  It  is  a 
claim  which  has  no  foundation  upon  which  to 
rest.  It  is  one  of  the  splendid  generalities  to 
which  my  colleague  has  resorted,  which,  when 
you  come  to  examine  minutely,  vanishes  from 
the  touch. 


I  shall  now  leave  my  colleague  from  Penn- 
sylvania, but  with  the  intention  of  returning 
to  him,  after  I  shall  have  disposed  of  some  of 
the  arguments  of  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, (Mr.  EvEitETT.)  Before,  however,  I 
commence  my  reply  to  that  gentleman,  I  beg 
leave  to  make  a  few  observations  upon  the  last 
Presidential  election.  I  shall  purposely  pass 
over  every  charge  which  has  been  made,  that 
it  was  accomplished  by  bargain  and  sale,  or  by 
actual  corruption.  If  that  were  the  case,  I 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  fact ;  and  shall  there- 
fore say  nothing  about  it.  I  shall  argue  this 
question  as  though  no  such  charges  had  ever 
been  made.  So  far  as  it  regards  the  conduct 
which  the  people  of  the  United  States  ought  to 
pursue,  at  the  approaching  election,  I  agree  en- 
tirely with  the  eloquent  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia, (Mr.  Randolph,)  (I  cannot  with  propriety 
call  him  my  friend,)  that  it  can  make  no  differ- 
ence whether  a  bargain  existed  or  not.  Nay, 
in  some  aspects  in  which  the  subject  may  be 
viewed,  the  danger  to  the  people  would  be 
the  greater,  if  no  corruption  had  existed.  It  is 
true,  that  this  circumstance  ought  greatly  to  in- 
fluence our  individual  opinions  of  the  men  who 
now  wield  the  destinies  of  the  Republic ;  but 
yet  the  precedent  would  he  at  least  equally 
dangerous,  in  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other.  If 
flagrant  and  gross  corruption  had  existed, 
every  honest  man  would  start  from  it  with  in- 
stinctive horror,  and  the  people  would  indig- 
nantly hurl  those  men  from  the  seats  of  power, 
who  had  thus  betrayed  their  dearest  interests. 
If  the  election  were  pure,  there  is,  therefore, 
the  greater  danger  in  the  precedent.  I  believe, 
in  my  soul,  that  the  precedent,  which  was  es- 
tablished at  the  last  Presidential  election,  ought 
to  be  reversed  by  the  people,  and  this  is  one  of 
my  principal  reasons  for  opposing  the  re-election 
of  the  present  Chief  Magistrate. 

Let  us  examine  this  subject  more  closely. 
General  Jackson  was  returned  by  the  people  of 
this  country  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
with  a  plurality  of  elector^  votes.  The  distin- 
guished individual  who  is  now  the  Secretary  of 
State,  was  then  the  Speaker  of  this  House.  It 
is  perfectly  well  known,  that,  without  his  vote 
and  influence,  Mr.  Adams  could  not  have  been 
elected  President.  After  the  election,  we  be- 
held that  distinguished  individual,  and  no  man 
in  the  United  States  witnessed  the  spectacle 
vrith  more  regret  than  I  did,  descending, — yes, 
sir,  I  say  descending — from  the  elevated  station 
which  you  now  occupy,  into  the  cabinet  of  the 
President  whom  he  had  elected. 

"  Quantum  mutatus  ab  illo." 

In  the  midnight  of  danger,  during  the  darkest 
period  of  the  late  war,  "  his  thrilling  trump 
had  cheered  the  land."  Although  among  the 
great  men  of  that  day  there  was  no  acknowl- 
edged leader  upon  this  floor,  yet  I  have  been 
informed,  upon  the  best  authority,  that  he  was 
"•primus  inter  pares."  I  did  wish,  at  a  future 
time,  to  see  him  elevated  still  higher.    I  am 
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one  of  the  last  men  in  the  country  who  conld 
triumph  over  his  fallen  fortunes.  Should  he 
ever  return  to  what  I  believe  to  be  correct 
political  principles,  I  shall  willingly  fight  in  the 
same  ranks  with  him  as  a  companion— nay, 
after  a  short  probation,  I  should  wUlingly  ac- 
knowledge him  as  a  leader.  "What  brilliant 
prospects  has  that  man  not  sacrificed ! 

This  precedent,  should  it  be  confirmed  by 
the  people  at  the  next  election,  will  be  one  of 
most  dangerous  character  to  the  RepubUo.  The* 
election  of  President  must,  I  fear,  often  de- 
volve upon  this  House.  We  have  but  little  rea- 
son to  expect,  that  any  amendment,  in  rela- 
tion to  this  subject,  wUl  be  made  to  the  consti- 
tution in  our  day.  There  are  so  many 
conflicting  interests  to  reconcile,  so  many 
powers  to  balance,  that,  when  we  consider  the 
large  majority  in  each  branch  of  Congress,  and 
the  still  larger  majority  of  States,  required  to 
amend  the  constitution,  the  prospect  of  any 
change  is  almost  hopeless.  I  believe  it  will 
long  remain  just  as  it  is.  "What  an  example, 
then,  win  this  precedent,  in  the  pure  age  of  the 
Republic,  present  to  future  times !  The  people 
owe  it  to  themselves,  if  the  election  must  de- 
volve upon  this  House,  never  to  sanction  the 
principle  that  one  of  its  members  may  accept 
from  the  person  whom  he  has  elected,  any  high 
office,  much  less  the  highest  in  his  gift.  Such 
a  principle,  if  once  established,  must,  in  the 
end,  destroy  the  purity  of  this  House,  and  con- 
vert it  into  a  corrupt  electoral  conclave.  If  the 
iodividnal  to  whom  I  have  alluded,  could  elect 
a  President,  and  receive  from  him  the  ofBce  of 
Secretary  of  State,  from  the  purest  motives, 
other  men  may,  and  hereafter  will,  pursue  the 
same  policy,  from  the  most  corrupt.  "  If  they 
do  these  things  in  the  green  tree,  what  shall  be 
done  in  the  dry  ?  "  This  precedent  will  become 
a  cover,  under  which  future  bargains  and  cor- 
rupt combinations  wiU  be  sanctioned ;  under 
which  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  will  be 
sacrificed  to  its  letter. 

I  shaE  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  enter  upon  a  more 
particular  reply  to  the  arguments  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Eveeett.)  I 
wish  I  were  able  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
gentleman  from  "Virginia,  (Mr.  Randolph,)  and 
to  take  the  general  and  comprehensive  views  of 
political  subjects,  which  he  recommended.  As 
I  cannot  pursue  that  course,  I  must  enter  into 
detail,  and  make  such  a  speech  as  he  would 
attribute  to  a  lawyer. 

"What  was  the  first  important  act  of  the  pres- 
ent Administration  ?  No,  not  the  first,  but 
the  first  after  that  message  which  certainly  par- 
took much  more  of  the  spirit  of  the  "  States- 
man of  40  years,"  who  had  been  bred  in  foreign 
courts,  than  that  of  the  plain  simple  American 
Republican.  The  President  claimed  the  power, 
and  mere  courtesy  prevented  him  from  exer- 
cising it,  of  commissioning  Ministers  to  attend 
the  Congress  of  Panama,  without  "  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate."  My  friend  from 
North  Carolina,  (Mr.  Cabson,)  was,  in  my 
Voi»  IX.— 47 


opinion,  correct,  when  he  declared  that  one  of 
the  first -important  acts  of  the  President  had 
been,  to  claim  a  power  in  direct  violation  of 
the  constitution.  That  instrument  declares  that 
the  President  "  shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  ap- 
point ambassadors,  other  public  ministers,  and 
consuls,  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  all 
other  officers  of  the  United  States  whose  ap- 
pointments are  not  herein  otherwise  provided 
for,  and  which  shall  be  established  by  law." 
This  is  a  clear,  plain  provision.  Upon  what 
authority,  then,  did  the  President  claim  the 
right  to  send  Ministers  to  this  Congress  without 
the  consent  of  the  Senate?  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Everett)  has  answered 
the  question,  and  has  sustained  this  claim  of 
power,  by  a  most  novel  argument.  He  has 
read  to  us  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  1,  1790, 
which  provides  "that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  shall  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  au- 
thorized to  draw  from  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  a  sum  not  exceeding  forty  thou- 
sand dollars,  annually,  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
moneys  arising  from  the  duties  on  imports  and 
tonnage,  for  the  support  of  such  persons  as  he 
shaU  commission  to  serve  the  United  States  in 
foreign  parts,  and  for  the  expense  incident  to 
the  business  in  which  they  may  be  employed." 
How  commission?  "Without  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  ?  Certainly  not ;  unless 
you  can  suppose  that  the  very  first  Congress 
under  the  constitution,  deliberately  intended  to 
destroy  the  power  which  the  constitution  had 
wisely  conferred  upon  the  Senate.  The  language 
of  the  act  of  Congress  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  power  of  the  Senate;  because  the 
President  does,  in  fact,  always  commission  pub- 
lic Ministers  and  other  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment, after  the  Senate  have  advised  and  con- 
sented to  their  appointment.  This  phraseology 
was  continued,  in  the  several  acts  providing  the 
means  of  intercourse  between  the  United  States 
and  foreign  nations,  until  the  year  1800,  when 
the  act  of  the  19th  of  March,  1798,  the  last  in 
which  it  had  been  used,  was  suffered  to  expire. 
Since  that  time,  no  such  expression  has  ever 
been  introduced  into  any  of  the  subsequent 
acts.  And  yet  this  phrase,  which  had  been  em- 
ployed in  acts  that  have  long  ceased  to  exist, 
was  laid  hold  of  by  the  President  to  justify  this 
extraordinary  claim  of  power.  "Whilst  it  af- 
fords no  ground  for  its  justification,  it  shows 
how  desirous  men  in  power  are  to  lay  hold  of 
every  pretext,  no  matter  how  trifling,  to  ex- 
tend their  authority.  This  is  a  law  of  nature, 
which  can  never  be  abolished  by  any  law  of 
man.  It  proves,  conclusively,  the  wisdom  and 
the  necessity  of  watching  over  our  rulers,  with 
a  jealous  eye. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  assail  another  position 
of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr. 
EvEBETT.)  He  argued  against  including  in  the 
resolutions  before  the  House  the  contingent  ex- 
penses of  foreign  intercourse.  The  gentleman 
shakes  his  head.    He  certainly  did  say,  that  it 
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looked  like  trenching  upon  the  prerogatives  of 
the  Executive.  The  gentleman  believes  that 
the  expenditure  of  the  contingent  fund  for 
foreign  intercourse,  is  a  prominent  point  before 
the  House.     I  think  so  too. 

The  application  of  this  entire  fund  is  left  to 
the  sound  discretion  of  the  Executive,  and  is  to 
be  accounted  for  at  the  Treasury,  in  a  twofold 
manner.  It  is  his  duty  to  account  specially, 
and  produce  regular  vouchers,  "  in  all  instances, 
where  the  expenditure  thereof  may,  in  his 
judgment,  be  made  public."  When  that  is 
not  the  case,  he  settles  the  account,  "  by  making 
a  certificate  of  the  amount  of  such  expenditures 
as  he  may  think  it  advisable  not  to  specify." 
This  last  is  called  the  secret  service  money. 
This  is  the  distinction  between  the  two  portions 
of  the  fund.  It  is  necessary  for  the  good  of 
the  people,  that  the  manner  in  which  the  se- 
cret service  money  is  expended,  should  not  be 
made  public.  If  the  names  of  those  persons  to 
whom  it  is  given  were  not  kept  secret,  the 
Ctovernment,  in  times  of  peril,  might  be  pre- 
yented  from  getting  important  information, 
which  they  could  otherwise  obtain.  But,  Mr. 
Speaker,  give  me  the  Administration  which  re- 
qnkes  but  little  secret  service  money,  especially 
ill  time  of  peace.  Indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve, that  none  is  then  necessary.  A  Eepubli- 
can  Government  ought  to  be  open  in  its  con- 
duct, and  have  as  few  secrets  as  possible. 
Ppon  one  occasion,  Jefferson  returned  the 
entire  contingent  fund,  which  had  been  appro- 
Jjriated  for  foreign  intercourse,  untouched.  I 
am  just  informed  by  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia, (Mr.  Eandolph,)  that  "Washington  did 
file  same.  These  are  examples  well  worthy  of 
imitation  in  our  day. 

I  do  not  wish  to  know  the  manner  in  which 
the  present  Administration  have  applied  the 
secret  service  money.  I  shall  never  know- 
ingly invade  a  single  right  which  belongs  to  the 
Executive.  These  resolutions  contain  no  such 
principle ;  but  one  great  reason  why  they  have 
found  any  favor  in  my  eyes,  is,  that  I  wish  to 
ascertain  the  aggregate  amount,  not  the  items, 
of  the  secret  service  money  which  has  been 
expended  since  the  present  Administration  came 
into  power,  and  I  wish  to  have  a  special  ac- 
count laid  before  this  House,  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  residue  of  the  contingent  fund  for 
foreign  intercourse  has  been  expended.  This 
will  be  an  invasion  of  no  prerogative  which 
belongs  to  the  President. 

I  now  approach  the  main  argument  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Eveeett,) 
and  in  the  commencement,  I  shall  lay  down 
a  position  broadly,  which  I  believe  I  shall  be 
able  to  prove  conclusively — that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  did  receive  an  outfit  of 
$9,000,  whilst  he  was  a  Minister  abroad,  in  di- 
rect and  palpable  violation  of  a  law  of  the 
United  States ;  and  that  at  this  day  he  retains 
in  his  pocket  one-half  of  that  sum,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  declared  opinion  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.    If  I  shall  not  establish  this 


proposition,  I  have  never  been  more  mistaken 
in  my  life. 

In  relation  to  outfits  to  be  granted  to  public 
Ministers,  all  the  acts  of  Congress  which  pre- 
ceded that  of  the  1st  May,  1810,  spoke  the 
same  language.  The  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Eveeett)  gave  us  an  historical 
sketch  of  these  laws ;  but,  as  they  are  all  the 
same  in  regard  to  the  question  I  am  now  about 
to  argue,  I  shall  only  refer  to  the  act  of  the  10th 
May,  1800.  It  was  that  act,  which  ascertained 
the  compensation  of  public  Ministers,  from  its 
date,  until  it  was  repealed  by  the  act  of  let 
May,  1810.    I  shall  read  its  first  section. 

"  Be  it  enacted,  <kc.  That  exclusive  of  an  outfit, 
which  shall,  in  no  case,  exceed  the  amount  of  one 
year's  salary  to  any  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  or 
Charge  des  Affaires,  to  whom  the  same  may  be  al- 
lowed, the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  not 
allow  to  any  Minister  Plenipotentiary  a  greater  sum 
than  at  the  rate  of  nine  thousand  dollars  per  annum, 
as  a  compensation  for  all  his  services  and  expenses : 
nor  a  greater  sum  for  the  same,  than  four  tliousand 
five  hundred  dollars  per  annum  to  a  Charg^  des  Af- 
faires; nor  a  greater  sum  for  the  same  than  one 
thotLSand  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  annum 
to  the  Secretary  of  any  Minister  Plenipotentiary," 

From  the  origin  of  the  Government,  until  the 
year  1810,  the  President  clearly  had  the  right  to 
allow  an  outfit  to  a  Minister,  whom  he  might 
think  proper  to  transfer  from  one  European 
Court  to  another.  The  language  of  the  act  of 
1800,  and  of  the  previous  acts  is  general  and 
indefinite.  Whether  they  would  have  justified 
him  in  making  such  an  allowance,  to  a  Minis- 
ter whom  he  might  have  employed  upon  a  new 
mission,  the  functions  of  which  were  to  be  ex- 
ercised at  the  court  where  he  resided,  is  a  ques- 
tion upon  which  I  shall  express  no  opinion. 

The  act  of  1810  limited  the  general  language 
of  that  of  1800,  and  confined  the  discretion  of 
the  President,  in  the  allowance  of  outfits,  to  the 
case  of  a  Minister  "  on  going  from  the  United 
States  to  any  foreign  country."  The  first  sec- 
tion of  that  act,  after  fixing  the  annual  com- 
Eensation  of  foreign  Ministers,  Charges,  and 
eoretaries  of  Legation,  contains  the  following 
enactment :  "  Provided,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  allow  to 
a  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  or  Charge  des 
Affaires,  on  going  from  the  United  States  to 
any  foreign  country,  an  outfit,  which  shall  in 
no  case  exceed  one  year's  full  salary  of  such 
Minister,  or  Oharg6  des  Affaires."  This  act,  in 
express  terms,  limits  the  general  expressions  of 
former  laws.  It  authorizes  the  President  to 
allow  an  outfit  to  every  public  Minister,  upon 
his  first  appointment,  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing him  abroad.  After  he  has  received  one 
outfit,  and  has  gone  from  the  United  States  to 
the  Government  to  which  he  has  been  sent,  in 
case  he  should  be  transferred  from  it  to  another 
Government,  the  President,  since  the  act  of 
1810,  has  not  had  the  power  of  allowing  him 
a  second  outfit. 
I  am  glad  that  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
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drasetts  (Mr.  Evebbtt)  cited  the  cases  which 
he  has  done,  of  the  allowance  of  outfits  to 
Ministers,  by  the  Executive,  upon  transferring 
them  from  one  European  court  to  another.  If 
the  gentleman  had  not  done  so,  we  might  have 
been  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  change  of 
phraseology  in  the  act  of  1810,  and  the  differ- 
ence between  it  and  all  former  acts  upon  the 
same  subject.     The  case  of  the  outfit  to  Mr. 


[H.  OF  R. 


ing  outfits,  in  all  cases,  without  limitation,  and 
without  restraint.  For  this  purpose,  the  con- 
tingent fund  is  used,  in  violation  of  the  law. 

It  win  not  only  be  curious,  but  instructive, 
to  mark  the  gradual  progress  of  the  Executive, 
until  at  length  they  repealed  the  act  of  1810. 
In  the  month  of  April,  1813,  the  present  Presi- 
dent, then  being  our  resident  Minister  at  Rus- 


-,  -  —  —   sia,  was  appointed  one  of  the  Envoys  Extraor- 

Jlonroe,  trom  his  transfer  from  England  to,  dinary,  under  the  joint  commission,  to  treat 
France,   and    nil   the  cthor  nosae  l,,«„~i,i.  ;„«.»'  _:iu^_-.i j       »_"^ii_._    •_  • ' j    •i_ 


France,  and  all  the  other  cases  brought  into 
the  view  of  the  House  by  the  gentleman,  were 
determined,  under  former  laws  which  clearly 
gave  to  the  President  power  over  the  question. 
These  cases  are  authorities  against  the  gentle- 
man ;  because  they  exclusively  show  the  rea- 
son which  guided  the  Legislature,  in  1810,  in 
changing  the  law,  and  in  limiting  the  power  of 
the  President,  in  the  allowance  of  outfits  to 
the  case  of  Ministers,  on  their  departure  from 
the  United  States  to  a  foreign  country. 

I  may  be  asked,  did  Congress  mean  to  de- 
clare, that  no  outfit  should  ever  he  allowed 
upon  the  transfer  of  a  Minister  from  one  Court 
to  another?  I  answer,  by  no  means.  They 
intended  to  reserve  to  themselves  the  power  of 
deciding,  in  each  particular  case,  whether  any 
new  outfit  ought  to  be  allowed,  and,  if  so,  what 
should  be  its  amount.  If  a  Minister  should  be 
transferred  from  one  extremity  of  Europe  to 
another  —  from  Lisbon  to  St.  Petersburg,  a 
new  outfit  of  $9,000  might  be  necessary.  But, 
in  the  case  of  a  transfer  from  Lisbon  to  Mad- 
rid, there  might  be  no  occasion  for  any  new 
outfit ;  and,  if  there  were,  the  one-half  of  a  full 
outfit,  or  even  less,  would  probably  be  sufficient. 
The  present  Administration,  in  the  estimates 
which  they  submitted  to  this  House,  at  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  asked  a  second  outfit  of 
$9,000  for  our  Minister  at  Mexico,  because  they 
intended  to  transfer  him  from  the  City  of  Mex- 
ico to  Tacubaya,  a  distance  of  only  eight  or 
nine  miles.  Although  I  did  not  think  it  proper 
to  allow  a  full  outfit,  in  such  a  case,  yet  I  was 
glad  that  the  request  had  been  made ;  because 
it  showed  that  the  Executive  were  returning  to 
a  correct  construction  of  the  law,  in  relation  to 
this  subject.  It  showed  that  the  President  was 
unwilling  to  follow  the  precedents  which  ex- 
isted heretofore,  upon  the  transfer  of  a  Minister 
from  one  court  to  another ;  or  otherwise  he 
would  have  allowed  him  an  outfit,  without  con- 
sulting Congress. 

In  my  judgment,  the  act  of  1810  is  so  plain, 
that  he  who  runs  may  read.  It  is  a  universal 
rule  of  construction,  that  when  a  law  delegates 
a  special  power  to  an  individual,  and  confines 
its  exercise  to  a  particular  cause,  that  it  neces- 
sarily excludes  him  from  the  exercise  of  gen- 
eral power  over  all  other  cases.  The  act  of 
Congress  gave  to  the  President  the  special 
power  of  allowing  an  outfit  to  a  Minister,  when 
he  was  leaving  the  United  States  and  going  to 
a  foreign  country ;  but  yet,  that  act  has  re- 
ceived such  a  construction,  that  the  Executive 
have  claimed  and  exercised  the  power  of  aJlow- 


with  England.  As  this  commission  owed  its 
origin  to  the  mediation  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  the  seat  of  the  negotiation  was  to  be  ai 
St.  Petersburg.  A  short  time  after  the  ap- 
pointment, Mr.  Monroe,  then  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitted  to  Mr.  Adams,  $9,000,  a  full  outfit: 
although,  at  the  time,  it  was  not  contemplated 
that  Mr.  Adams  should  change  his  residence. 
The  House  will,  therefore,  observe,  that  this 
was  not  even  the  case  of  a  transfer  from  one 
court  to  another ;  but  it  was  the  allowance  of  a 
fuU  outfit  to  the  same  Minister,  while  he  con- 
tinued at  the  same  court.  The  then  President, 
when  he  directed  the  money  to  be  sent,  no 
doubt  expected  that  Congresss  would  sanction 
his  conduct.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  an  ap- 
propriation was  asked  to  cover  this  outfit.  The 
question  was  then  brought  before  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  for  their  determination, 
and  was  deliberately  decided.  A  legislative 
construction  was  given  in  August,  1816,  to  the 
act  of  1810,  against  this  outfit ;  but  Congress, 
exercising  a  liberal  discretion,  allowed  Mr. 
Adams  $4,500  instead  of  $9,000. 

Some  time  after  this  determination  of  the 
question,  (too  long  perhaps,)  on  the  23d  June, 
1814,  Mr.  Monroe  wrote  to  Mr.  Adams,  in  the 
following  words :  "  It  is  necessary  to  apprise 
you,  that,  although  a  full  outfit  was  transmitted 
to  you  by  the  Neptune,  and  intended  to  be  al- 
lowed you  by  the  Executive,  as  a  member  of 
the  extra  mission  at  St.  Petersburg,  yet  the 
Legislature,  on  a  reference  of  the  subject  to 
them,  for  an  appropriation,  decided  the  princi- 
ple by  the  amount  appropriated,  and  the  discus- 
sion which  took  place  at  the  time,  that  half  an 
outfit  only  could  be  allowed  to  a  Minister,  un- 
der circumstances  applicable  to  your  case.  In 
your  drafts  on  the  bankers,  and  in  your  future 
accounts,  you  will  be  pleased  to  keep  this  deduc- 
tion in  view."  After  the  present  President  had 
thus  discovered  that  the  money  was  sent  to  him 
by  mistake,  did  he  submit  to  the  decision  of 
Congress?  No,  sir.  Although,  within  the 
period  of  eight  years,  before  his  return  to  this 
country,  he  had  received  $115,000  from  this 
"  penurious  Government; "  yet  he  still  continued 
to  persist  in  retaining  the  whole  outfit  in  his 
pocket.  Congress  gave  a  construction  to  their 
own  law.  They  believed  it  had  been  violated, 
when  an  outfit  of  $9,000  was  sent  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  Mr.  Adams ;  yet  they  liberally  allowed 
him  $4,500.  Instead  of  accepting  that  sum  _with 
gratitude,  he  made  a  complaint  against  this 
"  penurious  Government,"  and  denied  the  right 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  Union  to  interfere. 
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He  declared  "  that  the  principle  which  Congress 
would  settle,  by  an  ultimate  refusal  to  allow  the 
appropriation,  could  be  no  other  than  a  princi- 
ple to  confiscate,  without  any  alleged  offence." 

The  next  year,  however,  conveyed  him  good 
tidings  from  this  country.  On  the  19th  No- 
vember, 1815,  Mr.  Monroe  wrote  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Adams,  marked  "  private,"  from  which  the 
following  is  an  extract :  "  It  was  doubted 
whether  the  inhibition  of  a  greater  sum  than 
one  year's  salary  as  an  outfit,  contained  in  the 
terms  on  going  from  the  United  States,  might 
not  be  construed,  as  precluding  an  allowance  by 
way  of  outfit,  to  any  Minister  who  did  not  go 
from  the  United  States.  Mr.  Irving's  appoint- 
ment to  Spain  involved  the  same  question.  It 
was  wished  to  reserve  the  point  for  more  de- 
liberate consideration,  than  could  be  bestowed 
on  it,  when  the  letter  of  March  15th  was  written 
to  you.  I  have  now  the  satisfaction  to  inform 
you,  that  the  subject  has  been  maturely  weigh- 
ed, and  that  the  result  has  been  in  favor  of  the 
outfit,  on  the  principle  that  those  restrictive 
terms,  if  applicable  to  Ministers  already  in 
Europe,  are  no  further  so,  than  to  confine  the 
allowance  to  them  within  the  same  limit." 
This  letter  communicated  to  him  that  construc- 
tion of  the  Executive  Department,  which,  since 
it  was  made,  has  entirely  repealed  in  practice 
the  limitation  upon  the  allowance  of  outfits, 
contained  in  the  act  of  1810,  and  secured  to 
him  his  full  outfit,  in  opposition  to  the  wDl  of 
the  Legislature,  which  had  been  clearly  ex- 
pressed in  1813.  From  1810  till  November, 
1815,  this  act  was  obeyed  both  in  its  letter  and 
in  its  spirit.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  did  it  sink 
under  Executive  construction. 

The  accounts  of  Mr.  Adams  continued  un- 
settled at  the  Treasury,  a  balance  appearing 
against  him,  until  after  the  passage  of  the 
general  appropriation  bill,  in  April,  1822.  That 
act  provided  "  that  no  money  appropriated  by 
the  said  act  shall  be  paid  to  any  person  for  his 
compensation,  who  is  in  arrears  to  the  United 
States,  until  such  person  shall  have  accounted 
for,_  and  paid  into  the  Treasury,  all  sums  for 
which  he  may  be  liable."  In  consequence  of 
the  existence  of  this  salutary  provision,  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  refused  to  pay  Mr. 
Adams  his  salary  as  Secretary  of  State,  until 
his  account,  as  a  Foreign  Minister,  should  be 
liquidated.  He  appealed  from  this  decision  to 
Mr.  Monroe,  the  then  President,  and,  in  sup- 
port of  his  appeal,  cited  the  private  letter 
which  _Mr.  Monroe,  when  Secretary  of  State, 
had  written  to  him  in  November,  1815,  as  con- 
clusive of  the  question.  In  this  appeal,  he 
says,  "  that  the  President  was  authorized,  by 
the  first  section  of  the  act  of  Congress,  of  1st 
May,  1810,  to  make  this  allowance,  cannot  be 
questioned,  under  the  construction  which  has 
uniformly  been  given  to  it,  a  construction 
applied  upon  full  deliberation  and  advisement, 
and  which  has  been  admitted  in  other  cases 
upon  the  settlement  of  accounts  at  the  Treasury. 
For  this  construction,  I  refer  to  the  copy  of 


your  letter  of  the  19th  November,  1815,  here- 
with submitted." 

This  subject  was  referred,  by  the  President, 
to  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  construction  which  had  been  placed 
upon  the  act  of  Congress,  by  the  Administra- 
tion, in  1815,  was  fully  sustained,  in  the 
broadest  terms,  by  that  officer.  In  his  opinion, 
dated  June  5th,  1822,  he  declares,  that  the 
question  of  outfit  is  given  to  the  President, 
exclusively,  and  without  limit,  save  only  he  is 
not  to  exceed  a  whole  year's  salary."  And 
thus,  sir,  you  perceive  in  what  manner  a  law, 
which,  in  express  terms,  limited  the  exercise  of 
the  discretion  of  the  President,  in  the  allow- 
ance of  outfits  to  Ministers  "  on  going  from 
the  United  States  to  a  foreign  country,"  has 
become  unlimited ;  and  how  the  exclusive 
power  over  the  question  of  outfit  has  been  con- 
ferred upon  the  President.  Notwithstanding 
this  higli  authority,  however,  I  think  I  have 
maintained  my  proposition,  and  established, 
conclusively,  that  Mr.  Adams  now  retains  in 
his  pocket  $4,500,  in  vicdation  of  the  act  of 
1810,  and  in  violation  of  the  solemn  legislative 
construction  which  it  received  in  1813. 

But,  says  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
(Mr.  Everett,)  even  if  there  were  any  thing 
wrong  in  the  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  Mr. 
Adams,  he  is  not  to  blame.  He  did  not  inter- 
fere— he  left  all  these  matters  to  the  accounting 
officers  of  the  Treasury.  Is  this  the  fact  ?  Did 
he  not  receive  the  money,  and  does  he  not  still 
retain  it  ?  Did  he  refuse  to  refund  it,  when  it 
was  demanded  by  the  Comptroller?  Did  he 
not  appeal  from  the  decision  of  that  officer  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  ?  And  was 
not  his  refusal  to  comply  with  the  decision  of 
Congress  the  cause  why  the  act  of  1810  has 
received  that  construction,  which  has  given  to 
the  President  "  exclusively,  and  without  Umit," 
the  power  over  outfits  ? 

There  is  one  matter  of  fact  which  I  wish  to 
put  right,  before  I  proceed  further.  Mr.  Adams, 
In  his  account,  on  the  30th  June,  1814,  charged 
the  sum  of  $886  86,  the  expenses  of  a  journey 
from  St.  Petersburg  to  Ghent.  It  is  but  just 
to  him  to  say,  that  he  had  left  his  family  behind 
him,  at  St.  Petersburg.  He  never  did  return 
from  Ghent  to  St.  Petersburg ;  but,  yet,  there 
was  allowed  to  him  the  sum  of  $886  86,  for 
his  expenses  in  returning  to  that  capital.  This 
is  what  has  been  so  often  called  his  constructive 
journey.  The  construction,  however,  did  not 
end  here.  After  this  allowance  had  been  made, 
it  was  discovered  that  the  travelling  expenses 
of  Mr.  Bayard  and  Mr.  Gallatin,  from  St. 
Petersburg  to  London,  and  from  thence  to 
Ghent,  amounted,  for  each,  to  the  sum  of  $1,556 
54.  Their  journey  was  accomplished  chiefly 
by  land.  In  the  final  settlement  of  the  account 
of  Mr.  Adams,  instead  of  $886  86,  which  had 
been  at  first  allowed  to  him  for  the  expense 
of  a  journey  which  he  never  made,  he  was 
allowed  the  sum  of  $1,556  54.  The  reason  for 
this  change  which  is  spread  upon  the  face  of 
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the  account  itself,  is,  that  he  was  at  first 
allowed  hut  $886  86  "under  an  impression 
that  the  same  sum,  charged  hy  him  for  the 
journey  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Ghent,  would 
he  equal  to  the  expenses  of  his  return,  but 
which  now  appears,  would  not  have  been  the 
case,  as  that  journey  was  made  chiefly  by 
water,  but  his  return  must  have  been  by  land 
and  by  the  same  route  as  that  taken  hy  Messrs! 
Gallatin  and  Bayard,  and  equally  expensive." 


Retrenchment. 


[H.  OF  R. 


precedents;  and  I  trust  and  believe  they  will 
accomplish  their  purpose.  Rotation  in  oflBce — 
that  salutary  principle  in  a  Republican  Govern- 
ment, which  purifies  the  political  atmosphere, 
and  causes  the  successor  to  view  with  a  jealous 
and  scrutinizing  eye,  the  acts  of  those  who 
have  gone  before  him — has  had  no  real 
existence,  in  the  Federal  Government,  since 
the  days  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  There  has  been 
regular  succession  ever  since.    Is  an  abuse 


inese  are  tbe  tacts.     I  shall  not  argue  this*  now  pointed  out?    We  are  at  once  told,  it  is 


point,  but  will  leave  it  to  my  colleague  and 
friend  from  Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  Ingham,)  and 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island.  I  do  not 
say  that  some  allowance  ought  not  to  have 
been  made  to  Mr.  Adams,  under  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  case.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, is  certain ;  that  he  did  receive  $1,556  54, 
for  the  expenses  of  a  journey  which  he  never 
made ;  because  he  never  did  return  from  Ghent 
to  St.  Petersburg. 

[Here  Mr.  Randolph  asked  Mr.  BncHANAN 
to  define  what  was  a  constructive  journey.] 

Mr.  B.  said,  I  cannot  comply  with  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia.  If  he  cannot 
define  it  himself,  no  man  in  this  House  can. 

But,  it  has  been  urged  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Eveeett,)  that  prece- 
dents sanction  the  allowance  of  the  outfit  to 
Mr.  Adams.  I  admit  there  have  been  prece- 
dents in  abundance  since  1815  ;  but  it  is  against 
this  very  doctrine  of  "safe  precedents,"  that 
I  am  now  contending.  On  the  fourth  of  March 
next,  it  will  be  seven  and  twenty  years  since 
the  inauguration  of  Mr.  Jefierson.  What  has 
been  our  history  ever  •  since  ?  Each  President 
has  nominated  his  successor  as  regularly  as 
though  the  constitution  conferred  upon  him 
that  power.  During  this  period,  each  President 
has  been  called  upon  to  sanction  that  which  he 
had  done  as  Secretary  of  State.  The  line  of 
"  safe  precedents  "  has  been  unbroken,  and  the 
first  office  in  the  world  has  passed  as  regularly 
to  each  succeeding  Secretary  of  State,  as  the 
imperial  crown  ever  descended  from  father  to 
son.  How  is  it  possible  that  abuses  can  ever 
be  corrected,  under  such  circumstances  ?  A 
trifling  departure  from  the  law  to-day  becomes 
a  precedent  for  a  greater  violation  to-morrow ; 
and  whilst  power  continues  to  flow  in  one  un- 
broken line  abuses  must  still  continue  increas- 
ing. There  is  no  remedy  for  the  people,  but 
by  breaking  this  line  of  safe  precedents.  It  is 
this  regular  course  of  succession,  which  in  the 
lapse  of  time  destroys  monarchies.  The  abuses 
which  the  father  introduces,  are  sanctioned  and 
extended  by  the  son,  until  at  length,  after  a 
few  generations,  the  whole  Government  be- 
comes tainted  with  corruption,  and  there  is 
nothing  left  for  the  people,  but  the  dreadful 
remedy  of  a  revolution.  It  is  the  principle 
against  which  I  am  now  contending,  without  a 
special  reference  to  any  particular  Administra- 
tion.    The  people  of  the  United  States  have  at 


sanctioned  by  a  precedent;  the  Monroes  and 
the  Gallatins  have  done  the  same  thing,  and 
why  shall  we  not  do  so  too  ?  I  answer,  when 
the  law  forbids  it,  precedents  ought  to  be  dis- 
regarded. All  the  precedents  which  have 
existed  since  1815,  although  they  have  violated 
can  never  repeal  the  act  of  1810. 

I  now  come  to  that  part  of  the  argument  of 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Eve- 
eett,) which  relates  to  the  billiard  table.  I 
should  not  have  said  one  word  upon  this  sub- 
ject, did  I  not  differ  entirely  in  relation  to  it, 
from  the  gentlemen  from  Virginia  and  South 
Carolina,  (Mr.  Randolph  and  Mr.  Hamilton.) 
I  admit  that  the  expenditure  of  fifty  dollars  is 
a  very  little  matter  and  this  has  ever  been  the 
opinion  of  my  friend  from  North  Carolina, 
(Mr.  Caeson,)  who  has  been  so  often  introduced 
into  the  debate.  If  there  be  any  gentleman  in 
the  House,  who  regards  fifty  dollars  less  than 
he  does,  I  do  not  know  the  man.  The  question 
worthy  of  our  consideration,  is,  not  whether 
the  price  of  the  billiard  table  was  paid  out  of 
the  public  Treasury,  or  out  of  the  private  purse 
of  the  President;  but  whether  the  billiard 
table  ought  to  be  set  up,  as  an  article  of  furni- 
ture, in  the  House  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States?  I  am  free  to  say,  I  think  it 
ought  not.  In  the  Stat«  of  Virginia  billiard 
tables  are  prohibited  even  in  the  mansions  of 
private  gentlemen  under  very  severe  penalties. 
The  gentleman  from  Virginia  therefore  cannot 
indulge  in  this  game  at  home :  for  I  know  him 
too  well  to  believe  that  he  would  violate  the 
laws  of  his  own  State.  This  shows  the  moral 
sense  of  the  people  of  that  ancient  and  respect- 
able Commonwealth  in  relation  to  the  game  of 
billiards.  To  use  a  familiar  expression  of  their 
own,  they  do  not  go  against  either  the  exercise 
or  the  amusement  of  the  play ;  but  they  know 
the  temptation  which  it  presents  to  gambling, 
and  the  consequent  ruin  which  must  follow  in 
its  train.  It  has  a  direct  tendency  to  corrupt 
the  morals  of  our  youth.  Indeed,  I  doubt 
whether  there  be  a  single  State  in  the  Union 
which  has  not  prohibited  the  game  of  bUliards. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  are  generally 
a  moral  and  religious  people ;  a  proper  regard, 
therefore,  for  public  opinion,  for  the  scruples 
of  the  pious,  ought  to  have  prevented  the  first 
Magistrate  of  the  Union  from  setting  such  an 
example.  [Here  Mr.  Randolph  observed  there 
was  no  law  in  the  District  of  Columbia  against 


length  determined  to  break  this  line  of  Cabinet    playing  billiards.]    Mr.  Buchanan  then  said  the 
Buccession,  and  to  reverse  the  doctrine  of  safe  I  President  of  the  United  States  is  not  only  the 
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President  of  the  District  of  Columbia  but  of  tlie 
whole  American  people ;  and  they  condemn  this 
and  every  other  species  of  gambling.  Ought, 
then,  the  man  who  has  been  elevated  to  the  most 
exalted  station  upon  earth,  and  whose  example 
must  have  a  most  powerful  and  extensive  influ- 
ence upon  the  morals  of  the  youth  of  our  coun- 
try, to  set  up  a  billiard  table  as  an  article  of  furni- 
ture, in  the  house  which  belongs  to  the  Ameri- 
can people?  He  certainly  ought  not  to  keep 
such  an  article  of  furniture  in  that  house,  nor 
ought  he  there  to  play  at  the  game.  I  should 
never  have  invaded  his  domestic  retirement  for 
the  purpose  of  discovering  whether  he  kept  a 
billiard  table  or  not.  I  should  never  have 
been  the  first  to  bring  this  matter,  either  before 
the  House,  or  the  country.  It  has  been  brought 
here  by  others,  and  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to 
express  my  opinion  upon  the  subject. 

I  shall  now  approach  another  branch  of  my 
colleague's  argument.  I  fully  assent  to  his 
general  proposition,  that  it  is  both  our  duty  and 
our  interest  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with 
every  civilized  nation ;  and  for  that  purpose  we 
should  interchange  with  them  Ministers  and 
diplomatic  agents.  Our  Ministers,  when  sent 
to  a  foreign  court,  should  remain  there,  and 
not  return  home  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
question  upon  which  I  would  say,  I  should  join 
issue  with  the  gentleman,  did  this  expression 
not  ''  smell  of  the  shop,"  is  in  what  manner 
ought  our  Ministers  to  appear  abroad?  Ours 
is  the  only  pure  Eepublican  Government  upon 
the  earth.  All  our  habits  and  our  manners 
ought  to  be  congenial  to  the  simplicity  and 
dignity  of  our  institutions.  Among  men  of 
sense  abroad,  our  Ministers  attired  in  the  style 
of  country  gentlemen,  would  be  more  respect- 
able, and  more  respected,  than  if  they  were 
bedizened  in  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow. 
In  every  attempt  to  ape  the  splendor  of  the 
representatives  of  monarchical  Governments, 
we  must  fail.  The  veriest  menial  of  the  most 
contemptible  court  in  Europe  who  appears 
abroad  in  the  character  of  a  foreign  Minister, 
will  be  able  to  eclipse  in  dress  and  finery,  the 
representatives  of  the  American  people. 

What  was  the  example  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans? In  the  days  of  their  purity  and  their 
greatness  did  they  ever  attempt  to  vie  with  the 
splendor  of  the  Asiatic  despots  whom  they  sub- 
dued? Did  they  send  ambassadors  to  the 
East,  clothed  in  gorgeous  apparel?  No,  they 
went  in  the  simple  dignity  of  Roman  citizens, 
clothed  with  the  majesty  and  power  of  the 
Roman  people :  and  they  carried  respect  for 
the  Roman  name,  wherever  they  went.  It 
was  upon  this  model  that  Dr.  Franklin  acted, 
when  he  appeared  as  our  Minister  at  the  court 
of  France,  in  the  plain  dress  of  a  country 
gentleman.  He  would  have  deserved  immor- 
tality for  this  act  alone.  He  set  an  example 
from  which  his  successors  ought  never  to  have 
departed. 

What  is  now  the  case  ?  The  last  Admirustra- 
tion  have  prescribed  a  imiform  to  be  worn  by 


our  foreign  Ministers.  It  consists  of  a  military 
coat,  covered,  and  glittering  with  gold  lace,  the 
cost  of  which  is  not  less  than  500  dollars,  and 
a  chapeau  and  small  sword,  corresponding  with 
it  in  splendor  1  And  this  dress  is  what  my 
colleague  has  called  the  livery  of  the  American 
people,  which  our  Ministers  ought  to  be  proud 
to  wearl  I  protest  against  this  dress  being 
called  the  livery  of  the  American  people.  It 
is  not  so.  It  is  the  livery  of  the  last,  and  the 
present  Administration.  No  gentleman  who 
valued  his  standing  with  the  people  of  this 
country,  would  ever  appear  before  them  in 
such  a  garb.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
do  not  even  know  that  such  a  dress  has  been 
prescribed  for  their  Ministers  abroad.  In  many 
instances  it  must  make  us  appear  ridiculous  in 
the  eyes  of  foreign  nations.  Imagine  to  your- 
self a  grave  and  venerable  statesman  who  never 
attended  a  militia  training  in  his  life,  but  who 
has  been  elevated  to  the  station  of  a  foreign 
Minister,  in  consequence  of  his  civil  attainments, 
appearing  at  court,  arrayed  in  this  military 
coat,  with  a  chapean  under  his  arm  and  a 
small  sword  dangling  at  his  side  !  Is  not  such 
a  man  compelled,  by  conforming  to  this  regula- 
tion, to  render  himself  ridiculous?  "A  mili- 
tary chieftain,"  who,  in  early  life,  had  received 
his  education  at  West  Point,  not  the  old  "  citi- 
zen soldier"  who  resides  upon  his  farm,  might 
sport  a  dress  of  this  kind  with  some  degree  of 
grace ;  but  what  a  ridiculous  spectacle  would  a 
grave  lawyer  or  judge,  of  sixty  years  of  age,  pre- 
sent, arrayed  in  such  a  costume  ?  If  the  salary  of 
our  foreign  Ministers  be  not  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  exercise  that  liberal,  but  plain  hos- 
pitality, which  belongs  to  the  character  of  their 
country,  I  say  again,  let  it  be  increased ;  but 
let  them  never  forget  in  their  dress,  or  in  their 
manners,  the  simple  grandeur  which  belongs  to 
the  character  of  Republicans.  I  trust,  that, 
ere  long,  the  days  of  Franklin  wiU  again 
return. 

The  gentleman  has  informed  us,  that  it  is  his 
opinion  we  ought  to  be  represented  at  the 
Congress  of  Tacubaya,  should  it  ever  assemble. 
Whatever  I  may  have  thought  of  the  Mission,  I 
most  heartily  approved  of  the  selection  of  the 
Minister.  For  one,  I  shall  never  sanction  any 
improper  allusions  made  upon  this  floor  to  that 
gentleman,  in  relation  to  this  Mission.  There  is 
no  man  in  the  ranks  of  the  Administration,  whom 
I  should  rather  see  promoted,  nor  is  there  any 
man  among  them  more  deserving  of  promotion. 
If  he  should  ever  again  go  to  Tacubaya,  I 
should  regret  to  see  him  in  any  dress,  but  in 
that  of  an  American  gentleman.  In  that  cos- 
tume, he  will  infinitely  better  represent  his  own 
character,  and  that  of  the  American  people, 
than  if  he  were  decked  out  in  all  the  splendid 
uniform  prescribed  by  the  Administration.  He 
win  then  set  an  example  of  plainness  and  sim- 
plicity, which  may  be  useful  to  the  Republics 
of  the  South. 

The  gentleman  has  awarded  the  laurel  crown, 
to  deck  the  brow  of  the  Military  Chieftain; 
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but  has  decreed  the  civic  wreath  to  the  states- 
man ripened  by  the  experience  of  40  years. 
He  has  informed  us  he  was  no  prophet ;  and  I 
believe  the  fates  will  never  confirm  his  decree 
I  trust  and  believe,  that  the  people  of  the 
TJnited  States  will  elevate  the  "  citizen  soldier  " 
to  the  supreme  magistracy  of  the  Union.  In 
that  event,  and  after  he  shall  have  been  tried 
by  them,  I  venture  to  predict,  that  their  award 
will  entwine  the  civic  wreath  with  the  laurel 
crown ;  and  that  Jackson  will  live  in  the  his- 
tory of  his  country,  as  the  man,  of  the  present 
age,  who  was  "  first  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and 
first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen."  I  believe 
that  the  annals  of  the  human  race  will  furnish 
but  few  examples  of  men,  who  were  endowed 
by  nature  with  rare  and  distinguished  military 
talents,  without,  at  the  same  time,  possessing 
the  Capacity  for  civil  command.  It  would  be 
easy  to  quote  a  splendid  catalogue  of  names,  in 
proof  of  this  assertion ;  but  I  shall  only  mention 
those  of  Pericles,  Oincinnatus,  Charlemagne, 
Alfred,  Henry  the  IVth  of  France,  Napoleon— 
and,  above  all,  our  own  unequalled  Wash- 
ington, 


Tdbsdat,  February  5. 

The  House  again  took  up  the  resolution  on 
Retrenchment. 

Mr.  ElTES  said,  that,  in  embarking  upon  the 
wide  ocean  of  debate  which  lay  before  him,  he 
hardly  knew  from  what  point  to  take  his 
departure,  or  in  what  direction  to  steer  his 
course.  But,  as  some  chart  was  indispensably 
necessary,  on  so  extensive  a  voyage,  he  would 
endeavor  to  take  the  resolutions  upon  the  table 
for  his  guide,  with  no  other  deviations  than  the 
stress  of  antecedent  debate  should  unavoidably 
force  him  into.  In  pursuing  this  course  of  dis- 
cussion, he  should  very  much  regret  if  any 
thing  he  might  say  should  excite  a  single  un- 
pleasant sensation  in  the  bosom  of  any  member 
of  the  House,  or  be  considered,  in  any  degree, 
indecorous  or  disrespectful  towards  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Government.  I  may  truly  aifii-m, 
said  Mr.  E.,  that  I  entertain  none  other  than 
the  kindest  feelings  for  every  gentleman  with 
whom  I  have  the  honor  to  be  associated  upon 
this  floor;  and  towards  the  members  of  the 
Administration,  however  much  I  may  be  politi- 
cally opposed  to  them,  I  have  never  harbored 
the  slightest  sentiment  of  iU-will  or  personal 
antipathy.  But,  as  guardians  of  the  public 
weal,  and  sentinels  of  the  public  liberty,  it 
sometimes  becomes  our  duty  here  to  speak 
unpalatable  truths.  In  doing  so,  I  have  always 
endeavored  to  separate  the  private  from  the 
public  characters  of  persons  in  office ;  and 
while  I  reserve  to  myself,  at  all  times,  every 
legitimate  freedom  of  remark  upon  their  official 
conduct,  I  hope  I  shall  never  say  any  thing 
which  would  be  a  just  cause  of  personal  ofience 
to  them  or  their  friends. 

In  this  spirit,  I  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  resolutions  upon  the  table.     There  are 


two  features  common  to  aU  the  propositions*. 
They  all  contemplate  an  inquiry  into  the  expe- 
diency of  retrenching  the  future  expenses  of 
the  Government,  and  an  examination  into  its 
past  disbursements.  Sir,  I  am  decidedly 
friendly  to  both  of  these  objects.  But  as  a 
means  of  effecting  them,  I  prefer  the  resolution 
recently  submitted  by  my  friend  from  South 
Carolina,  (Mr.  Hamilton,)  becailse  it  is  more 
specific  and  practical  in  its  character,  and  be- 
cause it  proposes  to  employ  the  instrumentality 
of  a  special,  instead  of  a  Standing  Committee. 
Sir,  I  am  persuaded,  from  the  extent  and  mag- 
nitude of  the  inquiry,  that  it  cannot  be  satisfac- 
torily conducted  by  any  of  the  Standing  Com 
mittees,  already  burthened  with  pre-existing 
duties.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  proposition 
of  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  will  re- 
ceive the  support  of  every  one  who  has  the 
cause  of  retrenchment  really  at  heart. 

Though  it  is  rather  old-fashioned  doctrine, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  one  of  those  who  have  the 
cause  of  retrenchment  really  at  heart.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  great  occasion  for  it.  It  is  now 
twenty-five  years  since  there  has  been  any  sys- 
tematic reformation  in  the  organization  and  ex- 
penses of  the  several  Departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  reformation  I  aUude  to,  was  at 
the  commencement  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  Admin- 
istration, when  it  was  thorough  and  complete. 
Considering  the  tendency  of  all  Governments 
to  abuse,  to  the  accumulation  of  unnecessary 
expenses,  and  the  incumbrance  of  useless  offices, 
I  cannot  doubt  that  there  has  arisen  much  since 
that  period  which  requires  correction.  The 
tree  of  Executive  patronage  is  continually 
throwing  out  new  shoots  and  branches,  which 
as  constantly  call  for  the  application  of  the 
pruning-knife. 

"While  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Everett)  assented  to  the  general  tendency 
of  all  Governments  to  abuse,  he  said  that  the 
abuse  to  which  this  Government  was  most 
prone,  was  the  abuse  of  parsimony.  Sir,  this 
iflea  is  contradicted  by  the  whole  history  of  the 
operations  of  the  Government ;  and  a  little  re- 
fiection  wUl,  I  think,  satisfy  the  gentleman 
himself  that  his  notion  is  fallacious.  How  are 
the  expenses  of  this  Government  supplied  ?  By 
direct  impositions  upon  the  great  body  of  the 
people  ?  N"o,  sir,  if  this  were  the  case,  it  would 
be  some  check  upon  the  extravagance  of  the 
Government.  In  the  State  Governments,  when- 
ever a  new  expenditure  is  authorized,  the  means 
of  meeting  that  expenditure  must  be  provided 
by  direct  taxation  upon  the  people.  The  tax^ 
gatherer  goes  annually  to  the  citizen,  and  exacts 
from  him  his  share  of  the  public  contributions. 
If  he  finds  that  share  greater  than  it  was  the 
year  before,  he  knows  by  whose  act  it  is  so ; 
he  demands  of  his  Representative  the  reason 
for  it ;  and  unless  that  reason  is  satisfactory, 
he  dismisses  him,  and  chooses  another.  It  is  this 
direct  and  undisguised  operation  of  the  system 
of  public  revenue,  under  the  State  Govern- 
ments, which  renders  the  Representative  prac- 
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tioally  and  constantly  responsible  to  his  con- 
stituents, and  this  responsibility  is  a  sufficient 
security  against  prodigality  in  the  Govern- 
ment. 

But,  in  this  Government,  the  revenue  which 
supplies  the  public  expenditures,  Is  not  drawn 
into  the  Treasury  directly  from  the  pockets  of 
the  people,  although  they  ultimately  pay  it. 
They  pay  it,  however,  in  the  shape  of  an  in- 
creased price  for  the  commodities  they  consume ; 
and  instead  of  tracing  that  increase  of  price  to 
an  act  of  the  Government,  they  generally  look 
no  farther  than  the  merchant  with  whom  they 
deal.  In  this  way,  the  imposition  is  disguised, 
and  the  Representative  is  screened  from  re- 
sponsibility. Hence  it  is,  that  we  vote  millions 
of  dollars  here,  with  not  so  much  hesitation  or 
compunction  as  we  vote  thousands  in  the  State 
Legislatures.  It  is  for  this  reason,  that  the 
tendency  of  this  Government,  so  long  as  the 
national  revenue  is  derived  principally  from  ex- 
ternal duties,  will  be  to  profusion  and  extrava- 
gance ;  and  not,  as  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts supposes,  to  parsimony. 

These  general  considerations  sufficiently  in- 
dicate, to  my  mind,  the  necessity  of  some 
revision  of  the  expenses  of  the  Government, 
with  a  view  to  retrenchment.  But  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Sekgeant)  said, 
that  some  basis  ought  to  be  laid  for  the  inquiry. 
"What,  sir !  does  the  gentleman  require  actual 
proof  of  the  existence  of  abuses  ?  This  proof 
cannot  be  had  without  inquiry.  If,  then,  we 
can  take  no  initiatory  measure,  for  the  correc- 
tion of  abuses,  without  previous  proof  of  their 
existence ;  as  that  proof  cannot  be  had  without 
inquiry,  and  as,  according  to'the  doctrine  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  no  inquiry  on 
the  subject  ought  to  be  made  without  proof, 
abuses  must  ever  remain  without  ever  being 
corrected.  The  effect  of  the  doctrine  is  to 
shelter  the  abuses  of  Government  with  an  in- 
violable sanctuary. 

But,  sir,  the  honorable  gentleman  suggested 
another  reason  against  this  inquiry,  which  sur- 
prises me  no  less.  He  said  he  would  not  move' 
such  an  inquiry,  because  it  was  calculated  to 
weaken  the  affections  of  the  people  for  the 
Government,  (not  the  Executive  Department 
merely,  but  the  whole  Government,)  by  giving 
sanction  to  the  idea  that  there  are  abuses  here. 
Sir,  I  would  respectfully  submit  it  to  that  gen- 
tleman, whether  the  affections  and  confidence 
of  the  people  will  be  most  weakened  by  the 
suppression  of  inquiry,  and  thereby  producing 
upon  the  public  mind  the  impression  that  we 
are  disposed  to  connive  at,  and  acquiesce  in, 
abuses,  or  by  pursuing  inquiry  to  show  a  deter- 
mination either  to  purify  the  Government  from 
abuses,  if  they  exist,  or  to  clear  it  of  the  odium, 
and  suspicion  of  them,  if  they  do  not  exist. 

But,  sir,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
took  still  bolder  ground.  He  not  only  said  that 
there  was  no  sufficient  proof  of  abuses  calling 
for  reform,  but  he  attempted  to  show,  that,  in 
fact,  there  are  no  abuses,  and  that  the  adminis- 


tration of  the  Government  is  distinguished  by 
extraordinary  economy.  Sir,  how  did  he  make 
this  out !  By  reviewing  the  fiscal  operations 
of  the  Government  for  the  last  twelve  years, 
from  1815  to  1827,  and  exhibiting  their  accu- 
mulated results.  He  told  us  that,  within  that 
period,  seventy  millions  of  the  public  debt  had 
been  paid  off,  besides  maintaining  the  Army, 
the  Navy,  the  Civil  list,  and  all  the  other  branches 
of  the  public  service ;  and  seemed  to  rely  upon 
this  as  a  conclusive  proof  of  the  economical 
administration  of  our  finances.  Sir,  the  first 
remark  which  occurs  upon  this  statement  is, 
that,  admitting  its  sufficiency  as  evidence  of 
economy,  it  does  not  prove,  what  is  the  only 
matter  with  which  we  have  any  concern,  that 
the  administration  of  the  Government  is,  at 
the  present  time,  an  economical  one.  It  could 
prove  Only,  that,  in  times  past,  there  has  been 
economy ! 

But,  sir,  I  waive  this  objection,  and  will  go 
back  with  the  honorable  gentleman  in  his  re- 
trospect. Is  it  not  a  little  singular,  that,  while 
the  gentleman  was  telling  us  of  the  amount  of 
debt  which  had  been  paid  off,  and  the  expenses 
which  had  been  met  by  the  Government,  as 
evidence  of  its  economy,  it  did  not  occur  to  him 
that  he  ought  to  have  told  us  something  of  the 
means  which  had  been  put  at  its  disposal,  for 
the  accomplishment  of  these  objects  ?  Economy, 
sir,  is  a  relative  thing ;  it  depends  on  the  pro- 
portion between  the  results  which  have  been 
accomplished,  and  the  resources  which  have  been 
furnished  for  accomplishing  them. 

Now,  sir,  what  were  the  resources  of  the 
Government  during  those  twelve  years,  from 
which  the  honorable  gentleman  has  collected 
the  results  he  so  fondly  displayed  to  the  admira- 
tion of  the  House  ?  Why,  sir,  more  than  300 
millions  of  dollars.  During  several  years  of 
the  period  included  in  the  honorable  gentle- 
man's retrospect,  we  had  direct  taxes,  and  a 
system  of  internal  revenue ;  and  from  those 
sources,  added  to  the  customs,  the  sales  of  pub- 
lic lands,  and  the  bank  bonus  and  dividends, 
the  whole  revenue  which  flowed  into  the  public 
Treasury,  from  1815  to  1827,  considerably  ex- 
ceeded 300  millions  of  dollars  1  Now,  sir,  with 
such  a  fund  as  this  at  its  disposal,  is  it  proof, 
either  of  extraordinary  frugality,  or  of  con- 
summate financial  skill  in  the  Government,  to 
have  paid  off  70  millions  of  the  debt,  and  de- 
frayed its  current  expenses  ? 

The  average  annual  receipts  of  the  Govern- 
ment, during  this  period,  amounted  to  more 
than  25  millions.  We  will  suppose  that  about 
10  millions  were  annually  applied  to  the  princi- 
pal and  interest  of  the  public  debt.  The  ordi- 
nary current  expenses  of  the  Government  may 
have  amounted  to  about  another  sum  of  10 
millions  annually ;  and  there  then  remained  a 
sum  of  5  millions  to  be  expended  ad  libitum,. 
How  the  honorable  gentleman  can  deduce,  from 
these  facts,  an  evidence  of  the  economy  of  the 
Government,  I  cannot  conceive. 

But,  sir,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
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exhibited  another  view  of  this  subject,  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  us  how  lightly  we  are  taxed 
for  the  support  of  our  institutions.  He  told  us 
that  the  whole  expenditure  of  the  Government, 
for  the  year  1826,  was  24  miUions  of  dollars, 
which,  assessed  upon  our  twelve  millions  of 
population,  produces  a  charge  of  only  two  dol- 
lars a  head,  whQe,  according  to  a  statement  he 
made,  the  taxation  of  the  British  people 
amounts  to  fifteen  dollars  a  head.  Observing, 
(in  passing  merely,)  that  the  gentleman  has 
stated  the  amount  of  public  burthens  in  Great 
Britain,  enormous  as  they  certainly  are,  at  a 
higher  rate  than  I  have  ever  seen  any  authority 
for,  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  satisfy  him,  that 
he  has  put  our  own  much  too  low.  His  state- 
ment pretermits  several  important  items,  which 
undoubtedly  enter  largely  into  our  complica- 
ted system  of  public  burthens. 

He  seemed  to  assume  the  amount  of  duties 
paid  to  the  Government,  as  the  ftlU  measures 
of  American  taxation.  But,  sir,  this  is  not 
so.  It  is  true  that  the  proceeds  of  the  duties 
are  aU  which  the  Government  receives,  but 
they  are  not  all  that  the  people  pay.  The  mer- 
chant, who  pays  the  duties  to  the  Government 
in  advance,  must  have  his  profit  upon  that  ad- 
vance included  in  the  price  of  the  goods ;  and 
this  profit,  repeated  and  multiplied  through  a 
series  of  exchanges,  amounts,  at  last,  to  a  heavy 
tax  upon  the  consumer,  over  and  above  the 
amount  of  duties  paid  to  the  Government.  The 
ordinary  amount  of  duties  is  twenty-odd  mil- 
lions, and  the  usual  mercantile  profit,  of  from 
ZSi,  to  50  per  cent,  upon  that  sum,  would  raise 
the  whole  charge,  imposed  by  the  General  Gov- 
ernment, to  about  thirty  millions  of  dollars. 
But  to  ascertain  the  full  amount  of  public  bur- 
thens sustained  by  the  people  of  this  country, 
you  must  also  take  into  the  account  the  taxes 
imposed  by  the  State  Governments,  with  all 
their  subordinate  local  jurisdictions,  compre- 
hending, besides  the  general  revenue  of  the 
State,  the  county  levies,  the  parish  rates,  and 
numerous  other  public  exactions  of  one  sort  or 
another,  which  have  been  estimated  by  a  most 
able  statist,  as  well  as  statesman,  (Ool.  Bestos, 
of  the  Senate,)  at  a  round  sum  of  twenty  mil- 
lions of  dollars  more. 

"We  have  thus  a  grand  total  of  fifty  millions 
of  dollars,  instead  of  twenty-odd  millions,  for 
the  amount  of  public  contributions  levied  upon 
the  people  of  this  country,  which,  deducting 
from  our  population,  two  millions  for  slaves, 
who  pay  nothing,  makes  a  charge  upon  the 
residue,  of  five,  instead  of  two  dollars  a  head. 
Now,  sir,  this  does  appear  to  me  to  be  an  enor- 
mous load  of  taxation,  even  for  a  much  older 
people  than  we  are ;  and,  accordingly,  one  of 
the  most  profound  politicians  of  the  old  world, 
the  celebrated  Talleyrand,  (as  has  been  stated 
elsewhere  by  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  have 
already  alluded,)  in  graduating  the  actual  taxa- 
tion of  difierent  countries,  has  placed  us  upon 
the  scale  in  a  middle  position  between  Great 
Britain,  the  most  heavily  taxed,  and  France,  the 


next  most  heavily  taxed  country,  (but  for  the 
exception  he  makes  of  us,)  in  the  world. 

But,  sir,  the  comparison  which  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  made  between  this  country 
and  Great  Britain,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  relative  moderation  of  our  public  burthens, 
is  obviously  unfair,  in  many  respects.  The 
British  Government  is  now  nearly  eight  centu- 
ries old,  and  during  that  time  has  been  engaged 
in  a  long  succession  of  wars,  foreign  or  do- 
^nestic,  which  have  accumulated  upon  it  an  im- 
mense mass  of  public  debt.  To  pay  the  inter- 
est of  this  debt,  and  whatever  portion  of  its 
principal  it  may,  and  at  the  same  time  to  sup- 
port the  cumbrous  and  expensive  establishments 
which  results  from  its  political  organization,  it 
must  impose  upon  its  subjects  a  weight  of  taxa- 
tion equal  to  their  utmost  capacity  to  bear. 
But  our  situation  is  altogether  different.  Our 
national  existence  hardly  extends  beyond  half 
a  century,  and  the  simplicity  of  our  republican 
institutions  neither  requires  nor  tolerates  the 
costly  appendages  which  belong  to  other  Gov- 
ernments. The  public  debt  of  Great  Britain 
amounts,  at  this  moment,  to  between  three  and 
four  thousand  millions  of  dollars ;  an  amount 
more  than  fifty  times  greater  than  our  national 
debt.  Now,  as  the  burthens  imposed  by  every 
Government,  must  be  in  proportion  to  the 
charges  existing  upon  it,  I  would  ask,  with 
what  propriety  a  comparison  can  be  made  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  this  country,  under 
these  widely  different  circumstances,  with  a 
view  to  test  the  economy  of  our  Government  ? 

But,  sir,  I  protest  altogether  against  com- 
parisons with  foreign  Governments.  Our  in- 
stitutions, our  situation,  moral  and  physical, 
the  genius  and  habits  of  our  people,  are  all  pe- 
culiar. They  are  sui  generis.  In  having  the 
freest  Government  in  the  world,  we  are  enti- 
tled, by  the  favor  of  Providence,  to  the 
greatest  share  of  public  blessings ;  and  among 
them,  that  we  should  not  be  subjected  to  a  re- 
lentless taxation  which  takes  "from  the  mouth 
of  labor,  the  bread  it  has  earned."  In  what 
consists  the  value  of  a  free  Government,  if  it  is 
not  that,  by  the  constant  influence  and  control 
of  the  wUl  of  the  people  over  their  rulers,  the 
Government  is  restrained  from  oppression,  pe- 
cuniary as  well  as  personal  ?  Sir,  the  honorable 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  did  not  tell  us  to 
what  a  situation  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
had  been  reduced  by  their  public  burthens — of 
the  number  of  their  paupers  and  starvelings — 
that  two-fifths  of  the  whole  population  of  that 
country  were  kept  alive  by  being  billeted  upon 
the  constrained  charity  of  the  remaining  three- 
fifths. 

Would  the  worthy  gentleman  have  us  esteem 
ourselves  happy,  and  without  any  cause  to 
complain  of  governmental  exactions,  as  long  as 
we  can  keep  within  the  limit  of  this  extremity 
of  wretchedness?  I  hope  not,  sir.  I  have 
long  thought,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  venture  to 
express  such  an  opinion,  that  there  is  too  great 
a  disposition  among  some  of  our  distinguished 
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Statesmen  to  bring  our  affairs,  our  policy  and 
our  principles,  to  the  standard  of  foreign  Gov- 
ernments. A  prominent  feature  in  the  cele- 
brated first  message  of  the  present  Chief  Magis- 
trate to  Congress,  was  its  perpetual  fond  re- 
currence to  the  proceedings  of  Foreign  Govern- 
ments, as  the  lesson  of  our  political  duties,  and 
the  measure  of  our  political  powers.  He  told 
us  what  France,  what  Russia,  what  Great 
Britain  had  done,  and  gave  us  to  understand 
that  we  should  go  and  do  likewise.  Now,  sir, 
to  all  this  I  object,  as  anti-American — as  anti- 
Eepublican.  Our  circumstances  and  our  insti- 
tutions are  peculiar,  and  so  too  should  be  our 
policy. 

But,  sir,  to  return  to  the  subject  of  our  pub- 
lic expenditures.  I  would  say  to  the  honorable 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  that  the  true 
mode  of  testing  the  economy  of  our  Govern- 
ment, at  any  given  period,  is  not  to  compare  its 
expenses  with  those  of  a  foreign  Government, 
but  with  its  own  at  some  antecedent  period. 
Now,  sir,  if  we  do  this  we  shall  find  that,  dur- 
ing llr.  Jefferson's  Administration,  in  1802,  for 
example,  the  whole  expenditures  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, exclusive  of  the  payments  of  the  pub- 
lic debt,  amounted  to  $3,737,907 ;  while  the 
same  class  of  expenditures  during  the  year  1826, 
according  to  the  last  Treasury  report,  amounted 
to  $13,062,316.  Here,  then,  we  have  an  in- 
crease of  expenditure  equal  to  350  per  cent,  in 
less  than  25  years,  which,  after  making  every 
allowance  for  the  growth  of  the  country,  and 
the  expansion  of  its  institutions,  does  seem  to 
me  to  be  disproportionate  and  extravagant. 

Sir,  I  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  these 
views,  because  I  have  a  deep  and  settled  con- 
viction, that  economy  is  a  cardinal  virtue  in 
every  Republican  Government.  It  is  not  mere- 
ly for  the  pecuniary  saving,  and  the  consequent 
relief  to  the  industry  and  resources  of  the  peo- 
ple, which  it  brings  with  it,  that  I  esteem  it. 
It  is  still  more  for  its  political  effects.  It  is 
not  only  the  close  ally,  but  the  surest  guarantee 
of  the  public  liberty.  It  is  the  great  instru- 
ment for  restraining  that  dangerous  principle  of 
Executive  influence,  which  is  perpetually  un- 
dermining and  assailing  the  fabric  of  free  Gov- 
ernment everywhere,  and  of  our  own  not  less 
than  others.  This  influence  exerts  and  enlarges 
itself  through  the  disbursements  of  public  mon- 
ey, ultimately  under  one  shape  or  another. 
Diminish  the  public  expenditure,  then,  and  you 
at  the  same  time  diminish  Executive  influence. 

Sir,  I  may  have  fears  upon  this  subject,  which 
firmer  minds  can  and  do  repel ;  but  it  has  long 
been  my  opinion,  that  there  is  a  decided  ten- 
dency in  our  Government  to  a  dangerous  and 
disproportionate  accumulation  of  power  in  the 
Executive  branch,  and  that  Monarchy  is  the 
euthanasia  of  our  political  system.  Gentlemen 
who  treat  these  fears  as  altogether  visionary, 
and  those  especially,  who,  like  the  distinguished 
member  from  Pennsylvania,  consider  patronage 
a  disadvantage,  rather  than  an  aid  to  an  Ad- 
ministration, have  not,  I  am  persuaded,  ex- 


plored the  full  extent  and  range  of  this  power- 
ful engine,  in  the  magnitude  which  it  has,  at 
present,  attained.  Having  been  led,  by  partic- 
ular circumstances,  during  the  last  session  of 
Congress  to  look  into  this  subject,  I  will  repeat 
here  the  result  of  an  investigation  then  very 
carefully  made.  Many  persons  have  hastily 
supposed  that  the  patronage  of  the  Executive 
consisted  exclusively  in  appointments  to  office. 
But  an  equally,  if  not  more  important  branch 
of  patronage,  consists  in  the  disposition  of  pub- 
lic moneys  through  the  medium  of  contracts 
made  under  the  direction  of  the  Executive. 
Both  of  these  branches  were  included  in  an 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  Executive  patronage, 
made  by  Mr.  Gallatin,  in  '99,  and  I  took  the 
list  of  items,  enumerated  by  him,  as  the  basis 
of  my  calculation. 

In  doing  this,  I  found  that  the  "  annual  pay 
of  the  ofiicers  in  the  several  Departments  of 
the  Treasury,  State,  War,  and  Navy,  and  their 
dependencies ;  of  the  Attorney-General,  and 
Postmaster  General,  Judges,  Marshals,  and 
District  Attorneys,  Officers  of  the  Customs, 
Postmasters;  of  Diplomatic  characters,  Com- 
mercial Agents,  (exclusive  of  Consuls,)  Com- 
missioners under  Treaties,  Territorial  Officers, 
Indian  Agents,  Surveyors,  Registers,  Receivers, 
&c. ; "  in  fine,  the  pay  of  aU  Civil  Officers, 
whose  appointments  depend  upon  the  Execu- 
tive, added  to  the  commissioned  officers  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  amounted  to  about  $3,500,000 ; 
and  that  the  amount  of  moneys  disposed  of  by 
contracts  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive, including  Fortifications,  Docks,  Navy 
Yards,  Internal  Improvements,  Lighthouses, 
transportation  of  the  Mail,  supplying  the  pro- 
visions, clothing,  guns,  cannon,  &c.,  for  the 
Army,  building  ships  and  furnishing  supplies 
necessary  for  the  Navy,  was  about  $4,500,000  ; 
making  an  aggregate  of  eight  millions  annually: 
four  times  the  amount  of  Executive  patronage, 
as  estimated  by  Mr.  Gallatin  in  '99. 

Now,  sir,  when  the  honorable  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  comes  to  survey  this  im- 
mense field,  so  productive  in  rich  rewards,  he 
■can  no  longer,  I  am  sure,  consider  its  possession 
a  disadvantage  to  those  who  enjoy  it.  He  will 
see  that,  although  the  hopes  of  an  expectant 
may  be  sometimes  disappointed,  in  relation  to 
a  particular  office,  yet  that,  in  the  multiplicity 
of  other  boons  and  favors  to  be  disposed  of, 
ample  means  are  afforded  to  retain  his  fidelity, 
and  to  console  and  indemnify  him  for  his  first 
disappointment. 

Believing  this  immense  force  of  Executive 
patronage  to  be  dangerous  to  the  public  liberty, 
and  as  the  disbursements  of  public  money  must 
necessarily  be  made  by  the  Executive  branch 
of  the  Government,  that  every  increase  of  ex- 
penditure tends  directly  to  increase  the  in- 
fluence of  that  Department,  I  am  for  embracing 
every  fit  occasion  to  reduce  the  public  expendi- 
ture to  the  real  demands  of  the  public  service. 
It  is  with  reference  to  this  great  political  ob- 
ject, that  I  attach  so  much  importance  to  a  wise 
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economy  in  the  administration  of  .our  public 
affairs.  When  Mr.  Burke  proposed  his  great 
scheme  of  economical  reform,  he  did  not  look 
merely  to  the  saving  of  money,  though  that  was 
something  to  a  people  groaning  beneath  the 
weight  of  their  public  burthens — ^but  he  looked 
beyond,  to  the  higher  object  of  diminishing, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  pecuniary  re- 
trenchment, the  dangerous  and  growing  influ- 
ence of  the  crown.  When,  in  the  same  men^- 
orable  year,  Mr.  Dunning  submitted  his  cel- 
ebrated resolution,  affirming  that  the  "  influence 
of  the  Grown  had  increased,  was  increasing, 
and  ought  to  be  diminished,"  he  submitted  by 
the  side  of  it  another  resolution,  affirming  it  to 
be  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  examine  into,  and  correct  abuses,  in 
the  expenditure  of  the  public  revenue,  and  de- 
clared that  both  propositions  stood  upon  one 
great  principle.  Sir,  there  was  a  period  in  the 
history  of  our  own  country,  when  these  doc- 
trines were  not  only  avowed,  but  practised.  I 
allude,  sir,  to  the  Presidency  of  Mr.  Jefferson, 
which  I  have  ever  looked  back  to  as  the  purest 
era  of  our  Government — as  the  era  of  sound 
principles  and  correct  practices.  As  I  hope  the 
doctrines  of  that  day  will  once  again,  at  no  very 
remote  period,  come  into  favor,  and  as  they  are 
particularly  applicable  to  the  subject  of  our 
present  deliberations,  I  must  beg  permission  to 
read  a  beautiful  development  of  them  in  the 
words  of  their  great  teacher. 

In  his  first  official  communication  to  Con- 
gress, he  held  the  following  language  : 

"  These  views  are  formed  on  the  expectation  that 
a  sensible,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  salutary  reduc- 
tion, may  take  place  in  our  habitual  expenditures. 
For  this  purpose,  those  of  the  Civil  Government,  the 
Army,  and  Navy,  will  need  revisal.  When  we  oon- 
flider  that  this  Government  is  charged  with  the  ex- 
ternal and  mutual  relations  only  of  these  States ; 
that  the  States  themselves  have  the  principal  care 
of  our  persons,  our  property,  and  our  reputation, 
constituting  the  great  field  of  human  concerns,  we 
may  well  doubt  whether  our  organization  is  not  too 
comphcated,  too  expensive — whether  olfices  and  of- 
ficers have  not  been  multiplied  unnecessarily,  and 
sometimes  injuriously  to  the  service  they  were 
meant  to  promote.  I  will  cause  to  be  laid  before 
you  an  essay  towards  a  statement  of  those  who, 
under  the  public  employment  of  various  kinds,  draw 
money  from  the  Treasury,  or  from  our  citizens. 
Time  has  not  permitted  a  perfect  enumeration,  the 
ramifications  of  office  being  too  multiplied  and  too 
remote  to  be  completely  traced  in  a  first  trial. 
Among  those  who  are  dependent  on  Executive  dis- 
cretion, I  have  begun  the  reduction  of  what  was 
deemed  unnecessary.  The  expenses  of  diplomatic 
agency  have  been  considerably  diminished.  The 
inspectors  of  internal  revenue,  who  were  found  to 
obstruct  the  accountability  of  the  institution,  have 
been  discontinued.  Several  agencies,  created  by 
the  Executive  authority,  on  salaries  fixed  by  that 
also,  have  been  suppressed,  and  should  suggest  the 
expediency  of  regulating  that  power  by  law,  so  as 
to  subject  its  exercise  to  the  legislative  inspection 
and  sanction.  Other  reformations  of  the  same  kind 
will  be  pursued,  with  that  caution  which  is  requisite, 


in  removing  useless  things,  not  to  injure  what  is  re- 
tained. But  the  great  mass  of  public  offices  is  es- 
tablished by  law,  and,  therefore,  by  law  alone  can 
be  abolished.  Should  the  Legislature  think  it  ex- 
pedient to  pass  this  roll  in  review,  and  to  try  all  its 
parts  by  the  test  of  public  utility,  they  may  be  as- 
sured of  every  aid  and  light  which  Executive  infor- 
mation can  yield.  Considering  the  general  teudenoy 
to  multiply  officers  and  dependencies,  and  to  increase 
expense  to  the  ultimate  term  of  burthen  which  the 
citizen  can  bear,  it  behooves  us  to  avail  ourselves 
of  every  occasion  which  presents  itself  for  taking  off 
the  surcharge  ;  that  it  never  may  be  seen  here,  that, 
after  leaving  to  labor  the  smallest  portion  of  its 
earnings,  on  which  it  can  subsist,  Government  shall 
itself  consume  the  residue  of  what  it  was  instituted 
to  guard.  In  our  care,  too,  of  the  public  contribu- 
tions entrusted  to  our  direction,  it  would  be  prudent 
to  multiply  barriers  against  their  dissipation,  by  ap- 
propriating specific  sums  to  every  specific  purpose 
susceptible  of  definition ;  by  disallowing  all  applica- 
tions of  money  varying  from  the  appropriation  in 
object,  or  transcending  it  in  amount ;  by  reducing 
the  undefined  field  of  contingencies,  and  thereby 
circumscribing  discretionary  powers  over  money ; 
and  by  bringing  back  to  a  single  department,  all 
accountabilities  for  money,  where  the  examination 
may  be  prompt,  efficacious,  and  uniform." 

I  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  had  always  re- 
garded the  Administration  of  Mr.  Jefferson  as 
the  purest  and  brightest  era  of  our  Govern- 
ment. Is  not  the  pregnant  extract,  which  I 
have  just  read  from  his  first  message  to  Con- 
gress, sufficient  evidence,  in  itself,  of  the  just- 
ness of  this  praise  ?  Is  it  possible  to  conceive 
a  nobler  spectacle  than  he  presented  on  that 
occasion?  The  Chief  Magistrate  of  a  nation 
voluntarily  divesting  himself,  by  his  own  act, 
where  it  was  competent  for  him  to  do  so,  of 
every  attribute  of  his  power,  which,  however 
advantageous  to  himself,  he  deemed  to  be  in- 
consistent with  the  public  interest ;  and  in 
cases  where  it  was  not  competent  for  him  to 
apply  the  remedy,  calling  upon  the  legislative 
authority  to  do  so,  by  reducing  his  patronage, 
oiroumsoribing  his  discretion,  and  defining  his 
powers !  Sir,  the  spectacle  is  rare  as  it  was 
noble.  If  it  was  not  presumption  in  me,  I 
would  venture  to  recommend  it  to  the  imita- 
tion of  the  distinguished  individuals  who  now 
preside  over  the  administration  of  our  public 
affairs.  They  might  find  it,  perhaps,  the  most 
effectual  means  of  acquiring,  present  popularity, 
as  it  certainly  would  be  of  earning  true  glory 
for  the  future.  But  they  seem  to  have  taken 
a  different  view  of  what  became  their  situa- 
tion. 

Their  whole  course  has  been  in  striking  con- 
trast with  the  self-denying  republicanism  of  Mr. 
Jefferson.  Instead  of  renouncing  the  exercise 
of  power  which  the  laws  and  the  constitution 
had  given  them,  wo  have  seen  them  laying 
claim  to  powers  which  are  sanctioned  by 
neither ;  instead  of  the  suppression  of  unneces- 
sary offices,  and  the  curtailment  of  Executive 
patronage,  we  have  seen  them  rapidly  multi- 
plied and  increased,  vmder  their  auspices ;  in- 
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stead  of  recommending  the  limitation  of  Exec- 
utive discretion  over  the  public  disbursements, 
we  have  seen  them  asking  for  large  grants  of 
public  money,  to  be  expended  at  their  mere 
will  and  pleasure.  To  descend  a  little  more 
into  detail — let  me  ask  if  "the  expenses  of 
diplomatic  agency  have  been  considerably  di- 
minished ? "  It  is  notorious  that  they  have 
increased,  and  I  shall  presently  attempt  to  give 
some  idea  of  the  extent  of  that  increase.  Have 
"  any  agencies,  created  by  Executive  authority, 
on  salaries  fixed  by  that  also,  been  suppressed  ? " 
Let  the  secret  history  of  the  Executive  Depart- 
ments give  the  answer. 

What  respect  has  been  paid  by  the  present 
Administration  to  those  great  maxims  of  fiscal 
responsibility,  inculcated  by  Mr.  Jefferson? 
Have  they  been  willing  to  acquiesce  in  thedoo- 
triae  of  "  appropriating  specific  sums  to  every 
specific  purpose  susceptible  of  definition  ? " 
For  an  answer,  I  refer  to  an  estimate  of  one  of 
the  Departments ;  in  which,  to  effect  a  survey  of 
roads  and  canals  of  national  importance,  which 
may  surely  be  defined,  if  any  thing  be  suscep- 
tible of  definition,  we  are  asked  to  appropri- 
ate a  sum  of  150,000— it  was  $30,000  last  year 
— for  the  survey  of  such  routes  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  think  proper  to  denominate  national. 
Have  they  shown  more  respect  for  another  of 
those  maxims,  that  which  enjoins  a  "  disallow- 
ance of  all  applications  of  money  varying  from 
the  appropriation  in  object,  or  transcending  it 
in  amount?"  There  is  now  a  communication 
upon  our  tables  from  the  head  of  another  of 
the  Departments,  seeking  to  be  emancipated 
from  this  restraint,  and  asking  for  the  privilege 
of  transferring  appropriations  from  one  object 
of  expenditure  to  another.  Has  there  been  a 
disposition  manifested  in  the  estimates  of  any 
of  the  Departments,  to  "  reduce  the  undefined 
field  of  contingencies,  and  thereby  circum- 
scribe discretionary  powers  over  money  ?  "  Sir, 
it  will  be  found  that  this  "field  of  contin- 
gencies," instead  of  being  reduced  by  the  pres- 
ent Administration,  has  been  greatly  extended, 
and  that  "  the  discretionary  powers  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive over  the  public  money,"  have  been  pro- 
portionately enlarged.  Some  of  the  items  in 
this  increase  of  "  contingencies,"  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  bring  more  particularly  to  the  notice 
of  the  Housd. 

As  I  have  thus  ventured,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  pre- 
sent myself  in  the  unfashionable,  if  not  invidi- 
ous character,  of  an  economist,  I  must  be  per- 
mitted to  state,  somewhat  more  in  detail,  what 
are  my  notions  upon  this  subject.  Though  the 
advocate  of  economy,  I  am  not,  sir,  the  advo- 
cate of  a  niggardly  parsimony.  I  would  do 
away  with  all  sinecure  places ;  all  supernume- 
rary offices,  which  serve  no  other  purpose  than 
to  be  snug  receptacles  for  court  favorites,  and 
channels  of  Executive  influence.  But,  in  re- 
lation to  officers  who  ai-o  really  necessary  to  the 
public  service,  I  would  give  them  liberal  com- 
pensations. I  know  not,  at  this  moment,  a 
solitary  officer,  whose  salary  I  would  reduce. 


I  would  touch  the  salary  only  through  the 
office ;  and  by  one  and  the  same  act,  wherever 
I  found  a  sinecure,  or  a  mere  nominal  employ- 
ment, I  would  sweep  both  the  salary  and  the 
office.  In  regard  to  those  great  public  estab- 
lishments essential  to  the  security  of  the  coun- 
try, I  would  maintain  them  all  in  a  state  of 
salutary  vigor  and  efficiency ;  but  as  the  best 
means  of  doing  that,  I  would  endeavor  to  free 
them  from  incumbrance,  and  to  purge  them 
from  abuse  in  every  branch  of  their  adminis- 
tration. This,  sir,  is  my  idea  of  public  econ- 
omy. 

Sir,  I  have  been  very  much  sui"prised  that 
this  proposition  of  retrenchment  has  been  so 
promptly  met  as  an  attack  upon  the  present 
Administration.  Are  they  not  friends  of  econ- 
omy ?  The  President  has  given  us  the  amplest 
professions  upon  this  subject — even  of  a  "strict" 
and  "  vigilant "  economy.  Do  his  friends  dis- 
trust his  sincerity,  or  does  their  sensibility,  on 
the  present  occasion,  arise  from  the  proposed 
inquiry  into  the  disbursements  of  the  Govern- 
ment ?  Sir,  this  is  made  our  duty  annually, 
by  the  standing  rules  and  orders  of  the  House. 
It  is  a  duty  imposed  upon  us  by  a  still  higher 
authority  —  that  of  the  constitution  itself; 
which  requires  that  "  a  regular  statement  and 
account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  all 
public  money,  shall  be  published  from  time  to 
time."  Now,  sir,  to  make  this  published  state- 
ment of  the  expenditures  of  public  money 
what  it  was  designed  to  be,  a  check  on  extrava- 
gance and  abuse,  it  must,  sometimes  at  least, 
embrace  particulars  and  details  which  can  be 
elicited  only  by  special  inquiry. 

But  an  honorable  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Everett)  seemed  to  think  that  we 
had  no  rightful  authority  to  inquire  into  the 
expenditure  of  one  of  the  funds  embraced  by 
the  proposed  inquiry— the  fund  for  the  contin- 
gent expenses  of  foreign  intercourse.  He 
seemed  to  think  that  this  fund  was  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  President  as  the  constitutional 
organ  of  our  intercourse  with  foreign  nations, 
and  that  as  such  he  had  a  right  to  dispose  of  it 
in  any  manner  he  pleased,  without  disclosing 
the  particulars  of  its  expenditure  to  any  one, 
and  that,  by  the  proposed  inquiry,  we  should 
invade  a  high  prerogative  of  the  Presidential 
office.  Sir,  I  will  first  remark  that  this  objec- 
tion proceeds  from  a  misapprehension  in  point 
of  fact.  None  of  the  resolutions  call  for  the 
particulars  of  the  expenditures  out  of  this  fund. 
They  only  ask  for  the  respective  amounts  of 
what  has  been  expended  out  of  this  fund  and 
settled  at  the  Treasury,  without  any  specifica- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  expenditure,  and  of 
what  has  been  expended  and  settled  in  the 
usual  way,  upon  specific  vouchers.  The  law 
authorizes  the  President  to  cause  the  expendi- 
tures out  of  this  fund  to  be  settled  at  the 
Treasury,  "by  specially  accounting  for  the 
same,  in  all  instances  wherein  the  expenditure 
may,  in  his  judgment,  be  made  public ;  "  and  in 
other  instances  by  merely  making  a  certificate 
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of  the  amount  of  such  expenditure  as  he  may- 
think  it  advisable  not  to  specify."  Now,  sir,  the 
resolutions  under  consideration  ask  only  for  the 
aggregates  of  these  two  classes  of  expenditures ; 
and  do  not  seek  a  disclosure  of  the  particular 
items  of  either.  There  is,  therefore,  no  foun- 
dation, in  point  of  fact,  for  considering  these 
resolutions  as  invading  any  prerogative  of  the 
President,  even  if  the  doctrine  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  were  correct. 

But,  sir,  as  I  consider  that  doctrine  altogethe'r 
erroneous,  and  of  dangerous  consequence  to  the 
legitimate  functions  of  this  House,  I  beg  leave 
here  to  protest  against  it.  It  was  once  con- 
tended in  England,  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  no  right  to  inquire  into  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  civil  list  revenue,  because  that  was 
to  be  regarded  in  the  nature  of  a  private  and 
personal  grant  to  the  King,  subject  exclusively 
to  his  own  discretion.  There  was  a  plausible 
ground  for  that  claim  in  England,  inasmuch  as 
the  civil  list  revenue  is  always  settled  upon  the 
King,  at  his  accession,  for  life.  But  even  there, 
it  has  been  long  since  repudiated,  and  abandon- 
ed by  Ministers  themselves,  and  the  civil  list 
revenue,  as  well  as  every  other  branch  of  the 
public  revenue,  is  held  to  be  a  trust,  in  the 
hands  of  the  sovereign,  subject,  at  all  times,  to 
examination  and  control  by  the  Eepresentatives 
of  the  people.  If  this  be  the  acknowledged 
doctrine  in  England,  in  relation  to  a  monarch 
holding  his  power  independently  of  any  express 
act  of  consent  on  the  part  of  the  people,  how 
much  more  applicable  is  it  to  a  Government 
like  ours,  where  the  Chief  Magistrate  is  the 
immediate  creature  and  servant  of  the  public 
will  and  responsible  for  all  his  acts  ? 

This  idea  of  the  responsibility  of  the  Presi- 
dent, in  regard  to  the  disbursements  of  what  is 
commonly  called  "  the  secret  service  "  fund,  is 
founded  upon  a  total  misconception  of  the  act 
of  Congress,  to  which  I  have  already  referred. 
That  act  of  Congress,  properly  considered,  does 
not  Test  any  right  in  the  President.  It  only 
conveys  an  authority  to  the  accounting  officers 
of  the  Treasury,  and  empowers  them  to  credit 
disbursements  of  public  money,  in  certain 
cases,  without  specific  vouchers,  which,  other- 
wise, they  would  not  have  been  authorized  to 
credit.  Hence,  the  concluding  declaration  of 
the  law,  that,  in  cases  of  secret  service,  the 
mere  "certificate  of  the  President  shall  be 
deemed  a  sufficient  voucher  for  the  sum  or  sums 
therein  expressed  to  have  been  expended. "  The 
true  purpose  and  effect  of  the  law,  is  to  protect 
the  President  from  disclosing  the  nature  of  his 
expenditures  out  of  this  fund,  to  the  accounting 
officers  of  the  Treasury,  and  not  from  com- 
municating them  to  the  Representatives  of  the 
people,  in  their  high  official  character,  as  the 
grand  inquest  of  the  nation,  if  they  deem  it 
expedient  to  call  for  them.  This  power  of  Con- 
gress is  an  inherent  and  fundamental  right  of 
the  people,  and  can  never  be  abandoned  in 
principle,  without  betraying  the  interests  and 
privileges  of  our  constituents.    How  far  it  may 


be  safe  and  prudent  to  exercise  it,  is  another 
question — one  of  mere  discretion,  which  must 
depend  upon  the  particular  circumstances  of 
each  case,  as  it  shall  arise. 

Beheving  it  to  be  the  right  and  the  duty  of 
this  House,  at  all  times,  to  institute  any  in- 
quiries it  may  deem  necessary  into  the  disburse- 
ments of  public  money,  I  should  vote  for  the 
present  inquiry  upon  general  principles  alone. 
But  I  confess,  sir,  I  have  a  further  reason  for 
giving  my  assent  to  the  proposed  investigation, 
in  the  present  instance.  I  find  that  much 
larger  sums  have  been  furnished  to  the  present 
Administration,  on  account  of  all  the  funds  em- 
braced in  the  scope  of  this  inquiry,  than  were 
furnished  to  the  Administration  which  preceded 
it ;  and  hence  it  seems  to  me  to  be  particularly 
proper,  that  we  should  inquire  what  has  created 
the  necessity  for  these  increased  supplies,  and 
in  what  manner  they  have  •  been  disposed  of. 
For  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  this  difference 
more  distinctly  to  the  House,  I  have  compiled 
from  our  appropriation  laws,  a  comparative 
statement,  showing  the  sums  appropriated  for 
the  contingent  expenses  of  the  several  Depart- 
ments, and  the  contingent  expenses  of  foreign 
intercourse,  during  the  three  last  years  of  the 
last  Administration,  to  wit,  1822,  1823,  and 
1824 ;  and  the  sums  appropriated  for  the  same 
objects  during  the  three  years  of  the  present 
Administration,  to  wit,  1825,  1826,  and  1827. 
(Here  Mr.  R.  exhibited  a  table.) 


1839. 

1823.. 

1824. 

Total. 

Contingent  exp.  State  Dep. 
"            "       Tr'y  Dep. 
"            "       War  Dep. 
"            "     Navy  Dep. 
"            "      For.  Inter, 
"            "        Missions. 

24,492 

36,000 

6,000 

6,068 

10,666 

18,800 

80,800 

6,000 

6,768 

10,666 

27,850 
26,150 
7,000 
6,450 
40,000 
20,000 

70,642 
92,460 
19,000 
19,286 
40,000 
40,000 

82,560 

70,868 

126,960 

280,378 

Aggregate    expenses   of  ) 
Foreign  Intercourse       f 

183,000 

82,000 

198,500 

458,500 

Contingent  ex.  Dep.  and 
ex.  For.  Intercourse.       J 

265,560 

162,868 

320,450 

788,878 

1825. 

1826. 

1827. 

ToUl. 

Contingent  exp.  State  Dep. 
"      Tr'y  Dep. 
"            "       "War  Dep. 
"            "     Navy  Dep. 
"            "      For.  Inter. 
"           "        Missions. 

25,.'>50 
80,150 
T,000 
5,950 
40,000 
20,000 

28,095 
86,950 
9,910 
5,950 
40,000 
80,000 

28,050 
36,750 
11,059 
6,950 
30,000 
20,000 

81,695 
103,850 

27,949 

18,850 
110,000 

70,000 

128,650 

150,905 

132,809 

411,844 

Aggregato    expenses    of  ) 
Foreign  Intercourse       f 

217,500 
836,150 

231,600 

185,000 

634,000 

Contingent  ex.  Dep.  and  ) 
ex.  For.  Intercourse.      f 

882,405 

817,809 

1,016,444 

From  this  exhibit,  it  wUl  be  seen,  that  the 
total  amount  of  appropriations  for  each  of  the 
contingent  funds  in  question,  for  the  three 
years  of  the  present  Administration,  has  greatly 
exceeded  the  total  amount  of  the  appropriations 
for  the  same  funds,  during  the  last  three  years 
of  the  preceding  Administration ;  presenting, 
in  the  aggregate,  an  increase  of  little  less  than 
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50  per  cent.  To  tliis  table,  I  have  subjoined  a 
statement  of  the  appropriations  for  tlie  whole 
expenses  of  foreign  intercourse,  both  regular 
and  contingent,  for  the  same  periods,  exhibiting 
an  increase  of  corresponding  extent,  in  that 
branch  of  the  public  service,  under  the  present 
Adnjinistration.  I  have  included  the  appro- 
priation for  foreign  intercourse  generally,  be- 
cause that  is  a  subject  particularly  referred  by 
the  constitution  and  the  practice  of  the  Govern- 
ment, to  the  discretion  of  the  Executive  ;  and 
for  the  regulation  of  its  expenses,  therefore, 
the  Executive  is  particularly  responsible. 

Some  gentlemen  may,  upon  the  first  blush, 
account  for  the  great  difference  in  the  appro- 
priation for  this  branch  of  the  public  service, 
under  the  present  and  late  Administrations,  by 
referring  it  to  the  opening  of  our  diplomatic  in- 
tercourse with  the  South  American  States. 
But  it  so  happens,  that  that  intercourse  was 
opened  several  years  before  the  commencement 
of  the  present  Administration ;  and  that,  in  the 
very  first  year  embraced  by  the  statement,  to 
wit,  in  1822,  a  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  was  appropriated,  by  a  separate  law, 
for  defraying  the  expense  of  missions  to  the  in- 
dependent nations  of  South  America.  The 
comparison,  then,  is  altogether  fair,  embracing 
two  equal  periods  of  time,  when  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  in  its  foreign  relations, 
were  as  similar  as  they  well  could  be.  The  other 
subjects  of  comparison  in  the  foregoing  table, 
are  confined  to  contingent  appropriations,  be- 
cause, in  the  disbursement  of  them,  the  Execu- 
tive and  its  ofiicers  have  an  unlimited  discre- 
tion, and  must,  therefore,  be  held  exclusively 
responsible  for  excessive  or  improper  expendi- 
tures. 

Before  I  take  my  leave  of  this  table,  I  will 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  fact  dis- 
closed by  it,  in  connection  with  a  vaunting  re- 
mark made  by  a  friend  of  the  Administration, 
(Mr.  Peaeob,)  a  few  days  ago.  He  claimed 
great  credit  i  for  the  Administration,  that  they 
asked  no  appropriation  fpr  contingent  expenses 
of  foreign  intercourse,  during  the  present  year ; 
and  either  he  or  some  other  gentleman  gave  us 
to  understand  that  such  a  thing  had  not  hap- 
pened before,  since  the  origin  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Certain  it  is  that  I  have  seen  this  state- 
ment made  in  a  tone  of  great  confidence  and 
self-applause,  in  several  leading  journals  devoted 
to  the  support  of  the  Administration.  Now,  sir, 
we  are  not  under  the  necessity  of  travelling 
very  far  back  for  a  refutation  of  this  assertion ; 
for  it  so  happens,  that,  in  two  out  of  three 
years  of  the  last  Administration,  embraced  by 
the  statement  I  have  exhibited,  there  was  no 
such  appropriation.  The  years  1822  and  1823, 
it  will  be  seen,  present  perfect  blanks  as  to  this 
appropriation.  If  we  go  further  back,  we  shall 
find  long  tracts  of  time,  during  which  there 
was  no  such  appropriation.  For  four  or  five 
successive  years  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  Administra- 
tion there  was  none. 

I  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  large  increase  in 


the  supplies  granted  by  Congress  to  the  pres- 
ent Administration,  for  these  objects,  rendered 
it  particularly  proper  that  we  should  inquire 
into  their  disbursement,  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
(because  I  have  no  knowledge  upon  the  subject) 
that  there  has  been  any  thing  wrong  in  that  dis- 
bursement; nor  do  I  mean  to  say,  that  the 
actual  expenditure  has  been  equal  to  the  ap- 
propriations. But  as  we  all  know  that  the  ap- 
propriations made  by  Congress  are  founded  upon 
estimates,  furnished  by  the  several  Departments 
of  what  they  will  require  for  their  respective 
operations,  the  appropriations  made  must  be 
regarded  as  a  fair  criterion  for  ajyroximating, 
at  least,  the  actual  expenditures  of  the  Govern- 
ment. If  the  increase  of  expenditure,  in  the 
several  branches  of  the  public  service,  em- 
braced by  the  statement  I  have  exhibited,  has 
not  kept  equal  pace  with  the  increase  of  appro- 
priations, I  have  seen  enough  to  satisfy  me  that 
that  increase  has,  at  least,  been  very  consider- 
able, under  the  present  Administration. 

The  aggregate  expenditures  of  the  Govern- 
ment have  notoriously  increased.  I  here  speak 
of  its  ordinary  current  expenditures,  by  which 
I  mean  all  expenditures,  except  payments  on 
account  of  the  public  debt,  and  demands  arising 
from  treaties  with  foreign  nations.  Those  ex- 
penditures, in  1822,  were  $9,827,642  ;  in  1823, 
$9,784,152;  in  1824,  $10,448,779,  making  a 
total  sum,  during  the  three  last  years  of  the 
last  Administration,  of  $30,060,573.  In  1825, 
the  same  class  of  expenditures  amounted  to 
$11,416,582;  in  1826,  to  $13,062,316  ;  1827,  to 
$12,285,530 ;  making  a  total  sum  during  the 
three  years  of  the  present  Administration,  of 
$36,764,428.  The  increase  of  the  ordinary  ex- 
penditures of  the  Government,  under  the  pres- 
ent Administration,  compared  with  a  corre- 
sponding period  of  the  last  Administration,  has 
amounted,  then,  to  an  annual  sum  of  $2,284,618. 

Now,  sir,  I  do  not  mean  to  hold  the  Execu- 
tive responsible  for  the  whole  of  this  increase 
of  the  public  expenditures ;  but  as  their  friends 
are  ever  ready  to  claim  for  them  the  credit  of 
whatever  good  has  been  done  since  they  came 
into  power,  it  is  but  fair  that  they  should  bear 
a  portion  of  the  blame  for  the  evil  which  may 
have  been  committed.  AVe  are  perpetually  told 
of  the  sixteen  millions  of  the  principal  of  the 
public  debt,  which  have  been  extinguished  under 
the  present  Administration,  as  an  evidence  of 
their  good  management,  and  as  if  the  merit 
belonged  personally  and  exclusively  to  them. 
If  they  are  to  have  the  whole  credit  of  this 
operation,  they  must  submit  to  bear  a  portion, 
at  least,  of  the  blame  which  may  be.  imputed 
for  not  doing  more.  The  statement  which  I 
have  just  made,  shows  that  if  the  expenditures 
of  the  Government  under  the  present  Adminis- 
tration, had  been  kept  within  the  limit  assigned 
to  them  by  the  last  Administration,  a  further 
sum  of  near  seven  millions  of  dollars  might 
have  been  applied  to  the  extinguishment  of  the 
public  debt;  and,  instead  of  sixteen  millions, 
twenty-three  millions  of  it  might  have  been 
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discharged,  since  the  present  Administration 
came  into  office.  Considering  "  the  deep  solici- 
tude "  which  the  President  himself  informs  ns, 
"is  felt  by  every  class  of  our  citizens  for  the 
total  discharge  of  the  public  debt,"  and  the 
earnest  desires  professed  by  himself  upon  the 
subject,  it  was  justly  to  have  been  expected  that 
he  would  use  all  his  influence  and  all  his  vigi- 
lance to  hasten  a  "  consummation  so  devoutly 
to  be  wished." 

Now,  sir,  with  such  facts  as  these  before  oi* 
eyes,  is  it  very  surprising  that  some  of  us 
should  entertain  and  venture  to  express  the 
opinion,  that,  whatever  other  merits  the  pres- 
ent Administration  may  possess,  an  exemplary 
frugality  is  not  one  of  them  ?  There  are  many 
persons  in  this  country  who  have  not  regarded 
the  last  Administration  as  a  model  of  public 
economy.  If  they  were  obnoxious  to  the 
charge  of  extravagance,  what  must  be  said  of 
the  present  Administration  ?  And  yet  the  hon- 
orable gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  in  his 
pathetic  summary  of  the  wrongs  and  persecu- 
tions of  the  present  Administration,  specially 
complained  of  the  charge  of  extravagance.  He 
seemed  to  think  it  a  very  hard  case  that  those, 
whom  he  considered  such  good  stewards  of  the 
public  resources,  should  be  regarded  by  others 
as  rather  deficient  in  some  of  the  attributes  of 
that  character.  He  complained,  too,  that  the 
members  of  the  cabinet,  whom  he  eulogized 
for  their  distinguished  talents,  their  wisdom, 
their  virtues,  their  public  services,  had  been 
viewed  and  spoken  of  with  less  admiration  by 
others ;  and  set  all  this  down  to  the  account 
of  a  persecuting  spirit. 

"Wednksdat,  February  6, 

The  House  took  up  the  resolution  on  Re- 
trenchment. 

Mr.  Deatton  said,  from  the  tenor  of  the  res- 
olutions moved  by  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky, (Mr.  Ohiltoit,)  and  of  the  amendments  to 
them,  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina,  (Mr.  Hamilton,)  it  appears,  that  their 
objects  are  to  inquire  into  the  expenditures  of 
this  Administration,  and  to  ascertain  whether 
they  cannot  be  diminished.  To  one  of  these  ex- 
penditures, that  relating  to  what  has  been  term- 
ed "  the  secret  service  fund,"  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland,  (Mr.  Doeset,) 
exclusively  applies,  and  is  amendatory  of  an 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina, upon  the  same  subject.  No  other  excep- 
tion, then,  could  be  urged  against  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland,  than 
that  it  was  superfluous,  being  embraced  within 
the  scope  of  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina.  Admitting  this  to  be 
the  case,  it  is  not  worth  an  argument,  or  rath- 
er the  time  which  the  argument  would  consume, 
to  show  that  the  amendment  is  superfluous; 
because  its  reception  will  not  interfere  with,  or 
embarrass  the  proceedings  of  any  committee, 
to  which  the  pending  resolutions  may  be  refer- 1 


red.  But,  if  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  is  calculated  to  render  more  full 
and  perfect  the  information  sought  for  by  my 
colleague,  then,  of  course,  it  ought  to  be  adopt- 
ed ;  that  it  is  calculated  to  produce  that  effect, 
seems  to  me  to  be  manifest.  The  mere  specifl- 
cation  of  tlie  amount  of  moneys  disbursed  by 
the  present  Executive,  out  of  the  secret  service 
fund,  unconnected  with  the  knowledge  of  what 
has  been  expended,  out  of  the  same  fund,  by  his 
predecessors,  would  be  useless.  Without  com- 
paring together  the  amounts  thus  disbursed  by 
the  President  and  by  his  predecessors,  and 
taking  into  consideration  the  times,  and  the 
situation  of  the  country,  in  its  internal  and  ex- 
ternal relations,  we  can  arrive  at  no  conclusion 
approaching  to  satisfaction.  These  comparisons 
are  impossible,  unless  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  be  acted  upon,  and, 
therefore,  it  ought  to  be  adopted.  With  all 
possible  official  lights,  we  shall  still  be  at  a  loss 
to  form  an  opinion  upon  the  propriety  pr  im- 
propriety of  disbursements,  regulated  by  Execu- 
tive discretion,  often  exercised  upon  delicate 
transactions,  which  both  policy  and  good  faith 
require  to  be  kept  secret.  It  has  been  suggest- 
ed, that  the  committee  without  this  amend- 
ment would  make  the  investigation  it  calls  for ; 
but  they  might  not.  By  the  tenor  of  the  reso- 
lution, relating  to  the  secret  service  fund,  they 
would  not  be,  necessarily,  lent  to  that  extended 
investigation,  as  the  language  of  the  resolution 
limits  the  inquiry  to  the  disbursements  by  the 
President  in  office.  To  guard  against  any  omis- 
sion, and  to  obtain  the  facts  required,  we  there- 
fore give  to  our  committee  the  instructions  we 
think  proper  for  its  guidance.  Committees  are 
the  organs  of  this  House ;  and  'tis  the  right,  and 
the  duty  of  the  House  to  give  them  such  direc- 
tions as  it  thinks  best  calculated  to  attain  its 
objects,  and  leave  to  inference,  what  may  be 
rendered  definite  and  certain.  'Tis  also  desira- 
ble, whenever  an  inquiry  is  instituted  into  the 
conduct  of  a  public  officer,  that  every  semblance 
of  prejudice,  or  party  spirit,  should  be  avoided. 
In  moving  his  amendment,  my  friend  and  col- 
league was  influenced  by  fair  and  honorable 
motives;  but  if  an  amendment,  the  effect  of 
which  is  to  throw  light  upon  the  conduct  of  this 
President,  by  comparing  it  with  that  of  other 
Presidents  under  similar  circumstances,  should 
be  rejected ;  then  the  inference  might  be  drawn, 
that  the  resolution  of  my  colleague  was  framed 
with  the  view  of  excluding  necessary  and  im- 
portant information,  and  a  character  be  thus 
given  to  it  at  variance  with  what  he  intended. 
In  conducting  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  a 
public  officer,  we  ought  not  only  to  have  all  the 
evidence  before  us,  which  we  think  is  calculat- 
ed to  enlighten  our  judgments,  but  which  the 
friends  of  that  officer,  upon  this  floor,  may 
deem  necessary  for  his  justification,  unless  what 
is  required  should  be  plainly  indative.  Whether 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
be  important  or  unimportant,  may  admit  of  a 
difference  of  opinion :  that  it  is  not  indative, 
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will  be  conceded  by  every  one.  For  these  rea- 
sons, I  am  in  favor  of  the  amendment  which 
has  been  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land. 

The  yeas  and  nays  being  taken,  were — yeas 
178,  nays  2. 

The  question  was  put  to  agree  to  the  resolu- 
tions of  Mr.  OniLTON,  as  amended,  and  was 
determined  in  the  aflBrmative  unanimously. 

So  the  resolutions  passed  in  the  following  form : 

"  Resolved,  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appoint- 
ed, whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  inquire  and  report  to 
this  House,  if  any,  and  what,  retrenchment  can  be 
made,  with  safety  to  the  public  interest,  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  officers  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  the  amount  of  salaries  which  they  may 
respectively  receive  ;  more  especially,  to  report  spe- 
cifically on  the  following  heads  : 

"  1st.  What  reductions  of  expense  can  be  made  in 
the  State  Department,  in  the  number  and  salaries  of 
the  oSBcers  and  clerks  attached  to  this  Department, 
in  the  expenses  regulating  the  foreign  intercourse, 
and  in  the  printing  and  distribution  of  the  public 
laws  of  the  United  States. 

"  2d.  What  reductions  in  the  Treasury  Department, 
and  whether  an  effective  system  of  accountability, 
and  for  the  collection  of  the  public  dues,  is  there 
established. 

"  3d.  What  reductions  of  expense  can  be  made  in 
the  Navy  Department,  in  the  clerks  and  officers 
now  acting  subordinately  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy. 


"  4th.  What  reductions  of  expense  can  be  made 
in  the  Department  of  War,  in  the  Indian  Depart- 
ment, and  in  the  clerks  and  officers  now  acting  sub- 
ordinately  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

"  6th.  What  reductions  of  expense  can  be  made  in 
the  number  of  officers,  and  the  amount  of  compen- 
sation which  they  may  receive,  in  the  Postmaster 
General's  Department. 

"  And  that  the  committee  be  further  instructed  to 
examine  the  several  contingent  funds  of  each  of 
these  Departments,  and  to  report  the  amount  and 
objects  for  which  disbursements  have  been  made, 
from  these  funds  ;  and  that  they  report  the  amounts, 
vouched  and  unvouched,  which  have  been  paid  from 
the  secret  service  fund,  since  the  firpt  day  of  July, 
1790,  or  the  fund  regulating  the  contingencies  of 
foreign  intercourse,  and  of  the  fund  for  the  expenses 
of  the  intercourse  with  the  Barbary  Powers. 

"  And  that  they  further  report  whether  the  com- 
pensation of  members  of  Congress  should  be  re- 
duced ;  and  whether  the  fixed  salaries  of  the  officers 
of  this  House  and  its  contingent  expenses,  can,  with 
propriety,  be  diminished. 

"And  further,  that  they  inquire  whether  any  mod- 
ification of  the  sinking  fund  act  can  be  made,  with 
a  view  of  producing  a  more  speedy  extinguishment 
of  the  public  debt." 

Mr.  HAMiLTOif,  Mr.  Ingham,  Mr.  Sebgeant, 
Mr.  RivEB,  Mr.  Evebett,  Mr.  Wiokliffk,  and 
Mr.  Weight,  of  New  York,  were  appointed  the 
committee. 
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which  private  property  shall  be  taken  for  public 
nse,  656;  occasion  of  the  resolution,  657;  a  similar 
resolution  formerly  introduced  into  the  House,  657; 
fifth  amendment  to  the  constitution,  657. 
African  Sla/ves  and  Slavery.— See  Index,  vols.  1,  2,  and  Iti- 
dex,  vol.  6,  Sla/very. 
Vol.  IX.— 48 


AgricuUure,  Corrmdttee  on.—See  Index,  voL  8. 

Alexandee,  Maek,  Representative  from  Virginia,  609.  See 
Index,  vols.  6,  7,  8. 

Algeri/ne  War.— See  Index,  vol.  1. 

Allegiance,  Foreign.— See  Index,  vol.  1 ;  also  Index,  vols. 
2,  5,  6,  Expatriation. 

Allen,  Robert,  Representative  from  Virginia,  609.  See  In- 
dex, vols.  6,  7,  8. 

Allen,  Samuel  C,  Representative  from  Massachusetts,  609 ; 
on  the  case  of  Marigny  D'Auterive,  667.  See  Index, 
vols.  6,  7,  8. 

Alston,  "Willis,  Representative  from  North  Carolina,  610. 
See  Index,  vols.  2,  3,  4,  5,  8. 

Amelia  Island.— See  Index,  vol.  6. 

ATnendment  of  the  Constitution. — In  the  House  a  resolution 
for  the  amendment  of  the  constitution  considered,  8; 
unconstitutional  to  make  the  amendments,  4;  contra^ 
dictory  to  experience,  4;  security  provided  against 
amendments,  from  light  and  trivial  causes,  by  the  mode 
of  making  them,  4;  proviso  of  the  fifth  article  of  the 
constitution,  4 ;  powers  of  the  President  deemed  not  to 
be  the  proper  object  of  much  jealousy,  4;  the  Mhers  of 
the  revolution  thought  diflferently,  4;  a  few  of  his  con- 
stitutional attributes  examined,  4;  the  powers  of  the 
President,  although  great,  are  necessary  for  tho  safety 
of  the  Republic,  4 ;  before  any  amendment  is  adopted 
its  adaptability  to  the  spirit  and  genius  of  our  govern- 
ment ought  to  be  ascertained,  5;  the  framers  of  the 
constitution  well  knew  that  the  States  were  the  best 
guardians  of  State  rights,  5;  whenever  the  State  legisla- 
tures have  appointed  the  electors  instead  of  designating 
the  mode  of  their  election,  they  have  violated  the  con- 
Btitution,  5;  reference  to  the  Federalist,  5;  what  has 
been  the  operation  of  the  constitution  7  6 ;  the  adoption 
of  the  district  system,  and  a  direct  vote  in  districts  for 
President  and  Vice-President,  would  cure  the  most 
alarming  of  these  evils,  6 ;  intention  of  the  constitution 
in  interposing  the  electoral  colleges,  6;  the  voting 
directly  and  immediately  for  the  man  of  their  choice 
would  be  productive  of  lively  satisfaction  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  7;  the  freehold  mva  voce  suffl-age  of  Vir- 
ginia, 7;  this  amendment  does  not  interfere  with  State 
rights,  7;  the  power  of  the  House  as  exercised  in  this 
election  is  the  only  purely  federative  feature  that  now 
remains,  7 ;  if  the  deformed  features  of  corruption  have 
been  here  manifested,  is  there  no  mode  of  expelling  the 
monster  but  by  digging  up  the  foundations  of  the  con- 
stitutional edifice  ?  8. 

A  question  of  vast  interest  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, 8 ;  a  question  of  sovereignty  involved,  8 ;  in  prao 
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tIcQ  how  docs  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  operate  la 
the  election  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  nation?  8;  It 
Is  said  that  It  never  was  intended  by  the  framers  that 
the  people  should  exercise  this  Important  function  of 
electing  the  President,  8 ;  view  talten  of  the  question  by 
various  speakers,  8 ;  was  It  never  Intended  that  the  peo- 
ple should  elect  the  President  ?  9 ;  what  is  the  language  of 
the  preamble  to  the  constitution?  9;  evidences  drawn 
from  the  constitution,  9 ;  are  these  evidences  ?  9 ;  opi  nions 
of  Madison,  Hamilton,  Jay,  9;  No.  68  of  the  Federalist, 
9;  what  were  the  opinions  entertained  in  the  conven- 
tion of  Yirginia  to  which  this  constitution  was  sub- 
mitted? 9;  remarks  of  Monroe,  9;  will  any  one  hazard 
the  opinion  that  hereafter  this  election  will  but  seldom 
devolve  on  Congress?  10;  two  propositions  considered, 
10 ;  the  constitution  should  be  so  amended  that  the  elec  - 
tion  of  President  and  Vice-President  shall,  in  no  event, 
devolve  upon  the  respective  Houses  of  Congress,  10 ; 
defects  of  the  constitution,  10;  why  this  election  should, 
in  no  event,  devolve  on  Congress  ?  10 ;  it  may  happen 
that  a  minority  may  elect  a  President,  H;  is  there  no 
danger  that  even  the  Eepresentatives  of  freemen  may, 
in  an  evil  hour,  he  tempted  to  depart  from  the  path  of 
duty?  12;  is  immaculate  purity  to  be  found  within 
these  walls,  and  in  no  other  corner  of  the  earth?  12; 
it  Is  said  that  for  the  honor  of  this  House  a  suspicion 
should  not  be  indulged  that  its  members  could  be  cor- 
rupted, 12 ;  if  this  election  shall  frequently  devolve  on 
Congress,  a  door  will  be  opened  to  corruption,  intrigue, 
and  to  office  hunters,  through  which  the  evil-doer  may 
some  day  sap  the  foundations  of  the  Kepublic,  12; 
when  the  election  comes  to  this  House  it  is  calculated 
to  interfere  with  and  impede  the  ordinary  business  of 
legislation,  13. 

The  proposition  that  each  State  in  the  Union  shall  be 
divided  into  as  many  districts  as  there  are  Senators  and 
Eepresentatives  in  Congress  firom  such  State,  13 ;  object 
of  the  proposition,  13 ;  do  the  people  in  every  section  of 
the  Union,  in  fact,  possess  and  exercise  their  equal  rela- 
tive weight  in  the  election  ?  13 ;  a  bare  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  six  larger  States  might  elect  a  President, 
14;  the  dilemma,  14;  will  the  smaller  States  object  to  that 
part  of  the  resolution  which  excludes  the  election  from 
Congress?  14;  will  the  larger  States  object?  14;  a  mi- 
nority in  one  of  the  larger  States,  whose  voice  is  entirely 
suppressed,  may  be  five  times  as  large  as  a  majority  in 
one  of  the  smaller  States,  15;  Delaware  and  New  York, 
15 ;  an  occurrence  iu  one  of  the  districts  of  Maryland, 
15;  the  people  require  no  such  agency  as  the  electors,  16; 
it  is  said  that  when  we  approach  this  constitution  we 
stand  on  holy  ground,  16;  the  amendment  does  not  pro- 
pose to  disturb  the  principle,  but  leaves  it  where  the 
constitution  placed  it,  16;  the  subject  of  slavery,  17;  it 
is  said,  that  In  all  elections  the  minority  have  no  rights, 
and  must  submit,  17 ;  it  is  thought  the  general  ticket 
system  would  most  effectually  crush  the  caucus  at  the 
centre  of  the  State,  17;  it  is  objected  that  the  amend- 
ment interferes  with  State  rights  and  tends  to  consolida- 
tion of  the  Union,  17;  by  this  plan  it  Is  proposed  to  take 
from  Congress  the  contingent  power  of  electing  the  Pre- 
sident and  Vice-President,  and  to  give  it  to  the  people  of 
the  States,  18;  is  this  producing  consolidation  ?  18; 
does  this  plan  take  from  the  large  States  any  of  their 
rights  ?  18 ;  it  is  said  that  any  attempt  to  propose  amend- 
ments to  the  constitution  was  unconstitutional,  18 ;  we 
are  admonished  that  we  should  be  cautious  in  touching 
this  charter  of  our  liberties,  18 ;  the  contest  between 
Burr  and  Jefferson,  19. 

A  question  of  great  importance  to  the  small  States,  19 ; 
the  twenty-one  propositions  that  have  been  submitted, 
19 ;  existing  circumstances  and  the  present  time  do  not 


justify  any  amendments  whatever,  30;  it  was  not  in- 
tended that  the  constitution  should  be  affected  by  ©very 
wind,  20 ;  no  call  from  the  people  that  ought  to  be  heeded 
In  relation  to  the  propositions  now  under  discussion,  20 ; 
the  amendment  made  In  1804,  20 ;  that  amendment  took 
from  the  small  States  an  Influence  In  the  primary  elec- 
tion, which  they  might  have  exercised,  and  which  they 
cannot  now  exercise,  21 ;  extract  from  the  speech  of 
Gov.  Griswold  of  Connecticut,  21 ;  proceedings  of  the 
Convention  which  formed  the  constitution  on  this  point, 
32 ;  an  election  by  the  House  was  not,  to  the  framers  of 
the  constitution,  by  any  means,  an  unexpected  event, 
22 ;  the  different  modes  of  appointing  electors  examinedf 
22 ;  Madison's  opinion  that  the  State  Legislatures  could 
appoint  electors,  22 ;  the  exercise  of  this  power  In  some 
cases  may  be  justified  from  necessity  and  policy,  32 ; 
reasons  against  taking  the  power  from  State  Legislatures, 
23;  the  election  by  districts  might  in  many  cases  restrain 
the  power  of  large  States,  and  lessen  their  force  and  in- 
fiuence,  23 ;  the  plurality  mode  of  electing  members  of 
Congress,  24. 

The  proposition  to  remove  the  election  from  the  House, 
and  the  loss  which  the  small  States  will  sustain,  24  ;  ex- 
tract from  the  letter  of  Washington,  24;  if  the  consti- 
tution was  formed  in  the  true  spirit  of  compromise  it 
may  not  be  Improper  to  Inquire  into  the  relative  loss 
and  gain  between  the  large  and  small  S  tates,  24 ;  the 
unrepresented  fractions  of  small  States,  25;  the  effect 
of  this  fraction,  considering  the  usages,  as  well  as  many 
of  the  established  rules  of  the  Government,  25;  the  in- 
fluence and  political  power  of  some  of  the  larger  States 
have  increased  beyond  the  calculations  of  the  framers 
of  the  constitution,  25;  shall  one  portion  enjoy  all  the 
benefits  of  the  constitution,  while  another  portion  of 
the  States  are  deprived  of  what  it  was  intended  they 
should  enjoy?  26;  the  peculiar  population  of  the  South- 
ern States,  26;  a  Representative  of  the  nation  ought  to 
be  considered  as  safe  an  agent  as  a  member  of  a  State 
Legislature,  27;  the  member  from  New  York  cannot 
support  the  Administration,  27 ;  while  some  have  con- 
tended that  the  removal  of  the  election  from  the  House 
is  necessary  to  prevent  the  operation  of  the  central 
power,  others  have  contended  that  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
store regular  nominations,  27;  impropriety  of  the  pro- 
posed alterations,  and  importance  of  that  feature  in  the 
federative  system  to  small  States  which  It  is  proposed 
to  take  from  them,  28 ;  Ehode  Island  not  behind  her 
sister  States  in  the  late  struggle,  23. 

Question  involved  in  some  obscurity  by  not  dis- 
tinguishing clearly  between  the  objects  of  the  General 
and  State  Governments,  29  ;  history  of  our  Government, 
29  ;  why  were  the  powers  of  sovereignty  divided  between 
the  two  Governments  ?  29 ;  the  people  of  each  State  shall 
appoint  electors  In  such  manner  as  they  in  thoir  corpo- 
rate capacity  shall  see  fit,  80;  the  power  to  regulate  the 
mode  to  appoint  electors  in  each  State  is  a  State  right, 
80;  the  resolutions  propose  to  take  from  the  States 
all  manner  of  control  over  the  election  of  President,  In- 
cipient or  final,  to  destroy  its  federal  character,  and 
make  it  national,  80 ;  the  extension  of  the  powers  of  the 
General  Government  to  any  subject  evidently  within 
the  cognizance  of  the  States,  removes  one  barrier  against 
the  inroads  of  that  Government  upon  the  sovereignty 
and  independence  of  the  States,  81 ;  it  is  said  that  the 
election  by  the  House  violates  the  maxim  which  inhibits 
the  division  of  power  between  the  Executive  and  Legis- 
lative departments,  31 ;  it  is  said  the  election  by  the 
House  exposes  the  members  to  be  diverted  from  their 
duty,  82;  the  principles  that  constitute  the  foundation 
of  free  States,  82,  83. 

Objections  to  the  resolutions  considered,  34"  not  a 
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proper  time  to  act  on  the  amendments,  34 ;  the  number  [ 
of  the  resolutions,  and  variety  of  the  plans  proposed,  84;  | 
the  propriety  and  essential  right  of  a  State  to  vote  ac- 
cording to  the  general  ticket  plan,  85;  what  advantage 
can  the  mode  of  electing  by  general  ticket  be  to  any 
State  ?  36 ;  it  is  said  that  when  the  general  ticket  system 
is  adopted  by  one,  it  acts  as  a  kind  of  moral  coercion 
upon  all  to  adopt  it,  36 ;  the  proposition  to  dispense  with 
electors  altogether,  and  permit  the  people  to  vote  direct- 
ly for  President  and  Vice-President,  36 ;  the  proposition 
to  amend  the  constitution  In  such  manner  as  to  prevent 
the  election  from  devolving  on  Congress,  36;  has  Con-- 
gresa  abused  this  power  ?  37 ;  extract  from  the  KightSjpf 
Man,  37 ;  attempt  to  divert  our  attention  from  the  de- 
fects of  the  constitution  by  expressing  reverence  for  its 
framers,  87;  the  constitution  proved  defective  in  one 
very  important  particular,  38 ;  it  secures  to  us  the  right 
of  amendment,  38 ;  it  makes  no  certain  provision  for  the 
election  of  President  as  it  stands,  88;  circumstances 
connected  with  the  late  Presidential  election,  39. 

The  plan  proposed  more  liable  to  abuse  than  the  pres- 
ent system,  and  essentially  impracticable,  39 ;  the  pres- 
ent organization  of  the  electoral  system  is  essentially 
calculated  to  concentrate  public  opinion  on  those  who 
deserve  public  confidence,  89 ;  artfully  contended  the 
people  would  have  more  power  in  the  election,  39  ;  im- 
practicability of  the  plan  proposed,  40 ;  the  design  of  the 
constitution  evidently  was  that  the  President  should  be 
chosen  by  the  people  of  the  States  in  their  collective 
capacity,  as  distinct  independent  communities,  40 ;  the 
inevitable  result  of  the  proposed  change  is  not  only  to 
multiply  candidates,  but  to  bring  forward  candidates  of 
a  different  class  or  order,  41 ;  what  has  been  the  opera- 
tion of  the  present  system  ?  42 ;  error  from  the  political 
view  taken  of  the  people  of  this  country,  42;  the  con- 
stitution prescribes  that  this  power  should  be  exercised 
by  the  States,  42 ;  we  have  no  right  to  amend  by  destroy- 
ing a  great  radical  power  of  the  States,  43. 

This  question  one  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  43;  itis  said  we  must  not 
attempt  to  improve  by  experience  in  the  march  of  time, 
44 ;  the  Executive  has  already  as  much  power  given  him 
as  any  friend  of  his  country  would  wish  him  to  have,  44 ; 
the  framers  of  the  constitution  were  not  possessed  of 
inspiration,  44 ;  when  you  are  in  pursuit  of  the  federative 
principle  you  must  look  to  the  Senate  branch  of  the  Na- 
tional Legislature,  45;  it  is  said,  the  little  States  will 
never  agree  to  any  such  amendment,  it  will  be  taking 
from  them  their  S070rcign  equality  without  giving  an 
equivalent,  45 ;  it  is  said  the  district  system  will  tend  to 
a  consolidation  of  the  States,  45 ;  it  is  said  the  argument 
requires  the  free  voters  in  all  the  States  to  be  put  on  a 
footing  of  equality,  45 ;  a  caucus  is  the  creature  of  fac- 
tion, 46  ;  it  is  said  a  caucus  is  necessary  for  collecting 
and  uniting  the  public  will,  46 ;  the  difference  between 
a  caucus  at  this  place  and  elsewhere,  46 ;  the  incorrup- 
tibility of  this  House  not  to  be  believed,  46;  the  people 
ought  to  vote  for  President  without  the  interposition  of 
electors,  47. 

Look  at  the  result  of  the  general  ticket  system,  47 ; 
notification  to  Mr.  Adams  of  his  election,  48 ;  how  even 
his  friends  oppose  the  resolution,  48. 

Amendment  offered,  7T ;  it  has  been  said  that  this 
amendment  owes  its  birth  to  disappointed  ambition,  77 ; 
it  is  said  that  so  far  as  the  choice  of  a  Chief  Magistrate 
depended  on  uniformity,  we  are  without  any  constitu- 
tional rule  whatever,  77 ;  want  of  uniformity  is  by  no 
means  the  most  serious  mischief  that  impends  the  pres- 
ent system,  78 ;  history  of  the  States  in  this  matter,  78 ; 
course  of  Virginia,  78  ;  it  is  said  no  failure  has  occurred 
in  the  operations  of  the  existing  system,  79;  tendency 


of  the  proposition  to  trench  on  the  power  of  the  States, 
79  ;  uniformity  of  any  kind  in  the  operations  of  this  Gov- 
ernment must  encroach  upon  the  power  of  action  in  the 
States,  yet  uniformity  is  said  to  be  greatly  wished,  79. 

Reflections  on  the  claim  of  power  for  the  State  Legis- 
latures, 80;  the  material  action  of  the  States  in  the  fed- 
eral plan,  80;  distribution  of  electoral  power  presented 
u,  complicated  question,  80 ;  whenever  an  executive 
comes  into  oflBce  by  an  appointment  of  this  House, 
dangerous  consequences  inevitably  result,  80;  the  reso- 
lutions as  first  introduced,  81 ;  the  successful  operation 
of  our  Government  thus  far  should  not  lead  us  to  believe 
it  so  settled  and  permanent  that  we  may  venture  safely 
to  test  it  with  all  sorts  of  schemes,  81. 

Character  of  the  argument  in  opposition,  82 ;  It  is  said 
to  be  unconstitutional  to  amend  the  constitution,  82; 
"Facts  and  Inferences,"  82;  avowed  principles  of  Mr. 
Adams  while  a  candidate,  82 ;  change  of  opinion  on  this 
subject  by  the  President  and  his  friends,  83;  origin  of 
the  district  system  proposition,  88 ;  it  is  said  that  by  the 
district  system  you  increase  the  caucus  evil  by  multi- 
plying the  number  of  caucuses,  83;  examination  of  the 
objections  urged  to  the  district  system  by  its  supposed 
tendency  to  interfere  with  the  essential  rights  of  tbo 
States,  and  to  lead  to  consolidation,  83 ;  It  has  been  call- 
ed a  crucible  in  which  the  States  were  to  be  amalga- 
mated, 84 ;  how  can  it  be  said  we  violate  the  principles 
'of  the  constitution  by  making  those  principles  more  ef- 
fective? 84;  it  is  urged  as  an  argument  against  taking 
the  election  from  the  House  that  we  are  compelled  to 
choose  one  of  the  three  highest,  and  it  is  of  little  impor- 
tance which  we  choose,  84 ;  reference  to  the  history  of 
our  country,  85  ;  remark  of  Mr.  Crawford,  85 ;  reply  to 
an  objection  of  inconsistency,  85 ;  law  of  the  Locrians, 
86 ;  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  States,  in  adopting 
the  district  system,  would  have  to  surrender  some  por- 
tion of  their  power  over  the  election,  86  ;  the  great  ob- 
jection against  the  present  mode  of  election  is  the  im- 
proper use  that  may  be  made  of  power  and  patronage 
to  corrupt  the  members  and  control  their  votes,  86;  im- 
propi-Iety  of  giving  the  election  in  the  last  resort  to  the 
State  Legislatures,  87 ;  the  people  are  the  safest  deposi- 
tory of  every  power  whicb  it  is  practicable  for  them  to 
wield,  87 ;  committee  rise,  87 ;  amendments  oflered  in 
the  House,  87 ;  vote  on  the  resolutions,  88 ;  further  res- 
olutions, 91.    Se&  Index,  vols.  1,  2,  3,  5,  7,  8. 

Amendment  of  Journal  of  iJie  Souse,— See  Index,  vol.  6. 

Andeeson,  John,  Representative  from  Me.,  609.  iSee  In- 
dex, vol.  8. 

Anderson,  John,  the  case  of.    See  Index,  vol.  6.    Bribery, 

Andekson,  Samuel,  Representative  from  Penn.,  609 ;  on  the 
relief  of  revolutionary  officers,  223 ;  on  retrenchment, 
696. 

Appointments,  Mt:eeutive.—See  Index,  vol.  5. 

Appropriaiions.See  Index,  vols.  1,  2,  3,  5,  7,  8. 

Aechee,  "William  S.,  Representative  from  Va.,  609 ;  on  the 
Panama  Mission,  203 ;  on  sufferers  by  fire  in  Alexandria, 
387 ;  on  Meade's  claim,  447.    See  Index,  vols.  6,  7,  8. 

Arkansas  Territory.— See  Index,  vol.  6.     Territories. 

Arkansas  Western  Boundary.— See  Index,  vols.  7,  8. 

Armory^  Western. — See  Index,  vol.  8. 

Aembteong,  "William,  Representative  from  Va.,  609.  See 
Index,  vol.  8. 

Army.— See  Index,  vols.  1,  2,  4,  5,  T. 

Army  desertion,  pr&vention  of.— See  Index,  vol.  8. 

AsHMtiN,  Dr.,  account  of  the  capture  of  a  Spanish  vessel  at 
Monrovia,  804 ;  do.  destruction  of  a  slave  factory,  805. 


Bahama  Banks,  &c. — In  the  House  resolutions  relative  to 
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considered,  252 ;  cession  of  part  of  the  Island  of  Abaco 
for  a  llght-houso,  252 ;  advantages  of  these  measures,  252 ; 
has  any  progress  been  made  to  obtain  a  cession?  252; 
the  Double  Headed  Shot  Keys,  252 ;  resolutions  agreed 
to,  253. 
Bailky,  John,  Eepresentatlve  from  Massachusetts,  C09.    See 

Index,  vols.  7,  8. 
Baldwin,  John,  Representative  from  Connecticut,  609.   /See 

IndeV;  vol.  8. 
£ank  of  the  United  States.— \n  the  House,  aresoluflon  rela- 
tive to  the  sale  of  a  portion  of  the  stock  In,  &c.,  con- 
sidered, 611 ;  profit  to  the  government  from  Its  sale,  at 
the  present  premium,  611 ;  reasons  of  the  resolution,  611 ; 
intimated  that  the  resolution  is  a  measure  of  the  oppo- 
sition, 611 ;  all  such  motives  disclaimed,  612 ;  at  some 
times,  an  attempt  to  sell  this  stock  might  produce  de- 
pression In  the  market,  612 ;  payment  of  the  public 
debt,  612 ;  has  any  violent  shock  been  produced  by 
this?  612 ;  panic  produced,  618 ;  the  stock  valueless,  as  a 
means  of  remittance  to  Great  Britain,  until  this  question 
is  decided,  618 ;  the  question  should  be  decided  on  Its 
merits,  613;  the  presence  of  G-overnment  in  the  market 
produces  a  great  effect,  614 ;  refined  arithmetical  calcu- 
lations not  a  proper  data,  in  all  cases,  to  legislate  upon, 
614;  do  vpe  enable  ourselves  to  pay  off  any  portion  of 
the  debt  ?  614. 

Will  this  scheme  be  of  pecuniary  advantage  to  the 
United  States?  614;  the  mere  pecuniary  calculation  of 
profit  and  loss  does  not  constitute  the  strongest  objec- 
tion to  the  measure,  615 ;  this  motion  connected  with 
deeper  and  ulterior  purposes  and  views  of  a  political 
kind,  615;  more  of  a  political  than  a  financial  aspect,  in 
the  present  measure,  615 ;  the  present  dividends',  made 
by  the  bank,  do  not  constitute  the  only  element  of  the 
present  price  of  its  stock,  616 ;  object  to  hasten  the  ex- 
tinguishment of  the  public  debt,  61T ;  what  is  the  situa- 
tion of  the  public  debt?  617;  reduction  of  the  sinking 
fund  suggested,  617 ;  what  was  the  condition  of  the  na- 
tional currency  when  the  bank  went  into  operation? 
618 ;  rise  of  the  stock  of  the  old  bank,  618 ;  implied  that 
the  decision  of  this  question  has  a  connection  with  the 
inquiry  relative  to  a  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  bank, 
619 ;  belief  that  the  charter  will  be  renewed,  619 ;  pro- 
test against  the  influences  employed  from  abroad,  for 
begetting  an  extraordinary  sensitiveness  in  this  House, 
that  any  allusion  to  the  bank,  and  the  connection  of  the 
Government  with  it,  was  a  derangement  of  the  financial 
condition  of  the  country,  619 ;  let  us  be  uncommitted 
as  to  the  future,  620;  the  sale  is  not  expedient,  620; 
resolution  rejected,  621.  See  Index,  vols.  1,  8,  4,  5,  6,  T. 
Bank  Notes  in  Payment  of  DuUea.—See  Indem^  vol.  7. 
Bankrupt  Act— See  Index,  vols.  2,  3,  7. 
Banks  of  Deposit.— See  Index,  vol.  7. 
Baebee,  Noyes,  Eepresentative  from  Connecticut,  609.   See 

Indent),  vols.  7,  8. 
Baebotje,  John  3.,  Representative  from  Virginia,  609 ;  on 
an  amendment  to  the  constitution,  77.      See  Index, 
vols.  7,  8. 
Baeboue,  Philip  P.,  Eepresentatlve  from  "Virginia,  609 ;  on 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  611-621;  on  the  case  of 
captured  Africans,  630 ;  relative  to  captured  Africans, 
641.    See  Index,  vols.  5,  6,  7,  8. 
Baeeeh,  David,  Jk.,  Eepresentative  from  New  Hampshire, 

609. 
Baelow,  Stephen,  Eepresentative  from  Pennsylvania,  609. 
Baenard,  Isaac  D.,  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  467;  on 

the  payment  of  interest  to  States,  572. 
Baenakd,  Daniel  D.,  Eepresentatlve  from  New  York,  609. 
Baenbt,  John,  Eepresentative  from  Maryland,  609  ;    on 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  415 ;  on  the  Bank 


of  the  United  States,  613 ;  on  retrenchment,  670, 698. 
See  Index,  vol.  8. 
Barracks  at  K&w  OrleoTta. — In  the  Senate,  a  bill  to  pur- 
,  chase  a  site  for,  considered,  B40 ;  the  force  required  at 
New  Orleans,  540 ;  needless  for  Congress  to  interfere  In 
the  details  of  the  Department,  640;  the  unhealthiness  of 
the  climate  at  New  Orleans  an  additional  argument  in 
favor  of  this  bill,  541 ;  bill  ordered  to  be  engrossed,  541. 
Baeringeb,  Daniel  L.,  Eepresentative  from  North  Caro- 
lina, 610. 
Baetlett,  lonABOD,  Eepresentative  from  New  Hampshire, 
609 ;  on  an  amendment  to  the  constitution,  81 ;  on  the 
Panama  mission,  210;  on  internal  improvements,  861; 
on  the  New  Creek  Treaty,  263;  on  a  Navy  Yard  at 
Philadelphia,  369 ;  on  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylums,  404r-406 ; 
on  the  relations  of  the  United  States  and  Georgia,  413 ; 
on  a  painting  of  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  639.    See 
Index,  voL  7. 
Baetlet,  Mobdecai,  Eepresentative  from  Ohio,  610.    See 

Index,  vols.  7,  8. 
Baeton,  David,  Senator  from  Missouri,  467;  on  the  sale  of 
reserved  lead  mines,  281 ;  on  the  relief  of  sufferers  at 
Alexandria,  286;  on  school  lands  in  Indiana,  475;  on  the 
powers  of  the  Vice  President,  510;  on  a  grant  of  land  to 
Kenyon  College,  560.  See  Index,  vols.  7,  8, 
Bassett,  Buewell,  Eepresentative  from  Virginia,  609-   See 

Index,  vols.  8, 4,  6,  6,  7,  8. 
Bateman,  Epheaim,  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  467. 
Bates,  Edwabd,  Eepresentative  from  Missouri,  610. 
Bates,  Isaac  C,  Eepresentative  from  Massachusetts,  609. 
Batture  at  N&m  Orleans. — See  Index.,  vol.  4,    Do.  at  St. 

Louis. — See  Index,  vol.  6. 
Bayly,  Motjntjoy,  Sergeant-at-Arms  of  the  Senate,  474. 
BeatMnarcTutis,  Claims  of. — See  Index,  vols.  8,  5,  6,  7,  8. 
Bbechee,  Philemon,  Eepresentative  from  Ohio,  610.    See 

Index,  vols.  6,  7,  8. 
Belden,  Geoegb  O.,  Eepresentative  from  New  York,  609. 
Bell,  John,  Eepresentative  from  Tennessee,  610. 
Bell,  Samuel,  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  469 ;  on  the 
powers  of  the  Vice  President,  511.  On  surviving  Eevo- 
lutionary  officers,  541 ;  on  a  Western  armory,  623 ;  on 
militia  courts  martial,  658 ;  on  retrenchment,  703.  See 
Index,  vols.  T,  8. 
Benton,  Thomas  H. — On  the  road  in  Arkansas  Territory, 
279,  Note  279  ;  on  the  sale  of  reserved  lead  mines,  280; 
on  the  road  in  Michigan,  283 ;  on  the  relief  of  sufferers 
at  Alexandria,  287 ;  reports  relative  to  the  Creek  Indians, 
844 ;  Senator  from  Missouri,  467 ;  on  indemnification  to 
foreigners,  474 ;  on  the  powers  of  the  Vice-President, 
506 ;  on  the  public  debt,  529 ;  on  the  office  .of  Major- 
General,  529 ;  relative  to  the  barracks  at  New  Orleans, 
641 ;  on  a  grant  of  land  to  Kenyon  College,  559 ;  on  the 
graduation  of  the  price  of  public  lands,  575 ;  on  repairs 
of  the  Cumberland  road,  689 ;  on  the  duty  on  molasses, 
539-599;  on  the  duty  on  vermicelli,  590;  on  the  duty  on 
lead,  590;  on  the  duty  on  indigo,  593-595-598;  on  the 
duty  on  raw  wool,  599 ;  on  the  duty  on  woollen  blankets, 
601 ;  on  the  duty  on  silks,  602.  See  Index,  vols.  7,  8. 
Beeeien,  John  M. — On  the  message  relative  to  the  Creek 
Indians,  800 ;  on  the  Colonization  Society,  807 ;  on  pay- 
ment of  deported  slaves,  309 ;  on  the  Ohio  turnpike  road, 
848;  Senator  from  Georgia,  467 ;  on  captured  Africans, 
477;  on  the  powers  of  the  Vice-President,  516;  on  the 
bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Brown,  555 ;  on  the  survivors 
of  the  Eevolntion,  582.  See  Index^  vol.  8. 
Bills,  Money.    See  Index,  vol.  1. 

Blair,  John,  Eepresentative  from  Tennessee,  610 ;  on  the 
appointment  of  Charges,  371 ;  on  the  Tacubaya  mission, 
436.    See  Index,  vols.  7,  8. 
Blake,  Thomas  H.,  Eepresentative  from  Indiana,  610 ;  on 
retrenchment,  6S8. 
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Ma/nk  BalloU,  ahall  they  be  counted  t—See  Index,  vol.  4. 
Mue  Ughts,  an  Signals  to  the  Enemy.—See  Index,  vol  5. 
BouLiGNT,  Dominique,  Senator  from  Louisiana,  467. 
Bounty  for  Fishing  VesseU.-See  Index,  vol.  5,  Dutiea. 
Beadley,  "William  C,  on  free  negroes  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  858 ;  on  a  Naval  Academy,  456.    See  IndetB, 
vols.  5,  7,  8. 
Beaxcii,  John,  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  467;  on  the 
salary  of  the  Postmaster-General.  284,  2S5 ;  oa  the  duty 
on  salt,  295-298 ;  on  the  French  colonial  trade,  564.  See 
Index,  vols.  7,  8. 
Breach  of  PH'oilege.—See  Index,  vols.  2,  4. 
BreaJcioater  on  the  Delaware.— See  Index,  vol.  8. 
Beent,  "William  L.,  on  free  negroes  in  the  District  ol 
Columbia,  354,  356;  on  sufferers  by  fire  in  Alexandria, 
885 ;  on  the  Tacubaya  mission,  433-435 ;  Representative 
from  Louisiana,  610. 
Brevet  Bank.— In  the  Senate,  a  bill  to  abolish  considered, 
604 ;  reasons  for  the  measure  desired,  604  ;  effects,  604 ; 
laid  on  the  table,  604 ;  to  abolish  the  office  of  Major- 
General  also  considered  and  lost,  606. 
Brtbery.-See  Index,  vol.  6. 

Britisli  Aggressions  on  Cormnerce.—See  Index,  vol.  3. 
British  Colonial  Trade.— In  the  House,  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  considered,  451 ;  object  to  confine  the  operation 
of  the  bill  to  navigation  by  sea,  without  interfering  with 
the  navigation  on  the  lakes,  451 ;  whenever  the  British 
interdicted  a  trade  in  our  vessels,  we  should  interdict  the 
corresponding  trade  in  their  vessels,  451 ;  not  a  safe  pol- 
icy to  invite  Great  Britain  to  new  restrictions,  451 ;  we 
place  our  "West  India  interests  on  precisely  the  same 
footing  they  were  on  under  the  act  of  1820,  452;  shall 
TV'o  adhere  to  the  policy  of  1820,  or  bring  a  new  point 
into  the  controversy?  452;  Canadian  exports, 453. 

Substance  of  the  bill,  456;  result  of  its  passage,  456; 
the  30th  September  the  best  period  for  the  prohibition  of 
the  bill  to  take  effect,  456;  the  measure  cannot  be  justly 
'  offensive  to  Great  Britain,  457;  difference  between  the 
bill  of  the  Senate-^ind  that  reported  by  the  Committee 
of  Commerce,  457;  not  material  which  of  the  two  pro- 
positions the  House  should  accept,  458 ;  better  to  have 
no  bill  at  all  than  take  that  of  the  Senate,  459 ;  inconsis- 
tency into  which  the  House  would  be  betrayed  by 
adopting  the  amendment,  459 ;  amendment  agreed  to, 
459. 

Disagreement  of  the  Senate  announced,  461 ;  motion 
that  the  House  insist,  461 ;  the  bill  had  better  fail  alto- 
gether than  pass  without  the  amendment,  461 ;  material 
difference  between  the  two  propositions,  461 ;  action  of 
the  Committee  of  Commerce  defended,  462 ;  erroneous 
impression   as  to  the  supposed  inefliciency  of  the  bill; 
462;  our  refusal  to  meet  the  legislative  tender  of  Great 
Britain,  463;  regarded  as  a  disrespectful  tampering  with 
their  dignity  by  Great  Britain,  463 ;  adherence  carried, 
464 
British  Minister,  conduct  of. — See  Index,  vol.  4. 
British  Intrigues. — See  Index,  vol.  4. 
British  West  India  Trade. — See  Index,  vol.  6. 
Beown,  Majok-Geneeal  Jacob. — In  the  Senate,  his  de- 
cease announced,  526 ;  a  bad  precedent  to  go  into  mourn- 
ing for  other  than  a  member,  526. 

Bill  for  relief  of  the  widow  considered,  553 ;  situation 
of  the  affairs  of  the  deceased,  554;  entitled  to  a  full  pen- 
sion, 554 ;  public  opinion  in  advance  of  the  Legislature, 
554 :  the  delicacy  of  the  case,  554 ;  when  people  talk  of 
economy  they  ought  to  practise  it  here,  555 ;  further  de- 
bate, 555  ;  bill  ordered  to  be  engrossed,  556. 
Beown,  Titus,  Kepresentative  from  N.  H.,  607.    See  Index, 

vol.  8. 
Bey  AN,  John  H.,  Eepresentative  from  N.  C,  610;  on  the 
British  Colonial  Trade,  459.  See  Ind&x,  vol.  8. 


Buchanan,  James,  on  South  American  relations,  60,  68;  on 
the  Panama  Mission,  187 ;  on  the  relief  of  revolutionary 
oflicers,  225;  on  the  appointment  of  Charges,  372:  on 
the  Polar  expedition,  414 ;  on  the  British  Colonial  Trade, 
462;  on  duties  on  wool  and  woollens,  594;  Representa- 
tive from  Peun.,  609  ;  on  the  repair  of  the  Cumberland 
road,  656 ;  on  retrenchment,  672.    See  Index,  vols.  7,  8. 

Buck,  Daniel  A.,  Eepresentative  from  Vt.,  609.  SeelTtdex, 
vols.  7,  8. 

BucKNEE,  RicHAED  A.,  ou  the  Panama  Mission,  115 ;  Repre- 
sentative from  Kentucky,  610;  on  retrenchment,  697, 
See  Ind&x,  vols.  7,  8. 

BuNNEE,  GuDOLPH,  Representative  from  New  York,  609; 
on  the  case  of  Marigny  D'Auterive,  648. 

BuEGEB,  Teisteam,  Representative  from  Rhode  Island,  609; 
on  the  surviving  officers  of  the  revolution,  867 ;  on  suf- 
ferers by  fire  in  Alexandria,  384 ;  on  the  Tacubaya  mis- 
sion, 433;  on  militia  courts  martial,  663.  See  IndeXj 
vol.  8. 

Burning  of  the  Library  of  Congresa.^See  Index,  vol.  5. 

BuTMAN,  Samuel,  Representative  from  Maine,  609. 


Oahawha  Ncit^igaiion  Company. — In  the  House,  a  bill  rel- 
ative to,  considered,  473;  ordered  to  be  engi'ossed,  478. 
Calhoun,  John  C,  presides  in  the  Senate,  266;  letter  to 
Senate  relative  to  an  investigation  of  his  conduct  as  Sec- 
retary at  War,  275;  memorial   of,  to  the  House,  363; 
presides  in  the  Senate,  467 ;  report  on  the  memorial  o^ 
416;  paper  accompanying  the  report,  418.    See  Index, 
vols.  4,  5,  6,  7,  8. 
Cambrkleng,  C.  C,  on  the  Panama  mission,  214 ;  on  duties 
on  wool,  881 ;  on  sufferers  by  fire  in  Alexandria,  389 ; 
on  duties  on  wool  and  woollens,  899;  Eepresentative 
from  New  York,  609.    See  Index,  vol.  8. 
Canadian  Refugees. — See  Index,  vols.  2,  5. 
Canal  around  Muscle  shoala. — In  the  House,  a  resolution 
relative  to,  considered,  438 ;  importance  of  the  measure, 
433. 
Canal  in  Illinois.— In  the  House,  a  bill  relative  to,  con- 
sidered, 460;  moved  to  recommit  and  inquire  into  the 
expediency  of  the  United  States  subscribing  for  the 
stock,  460 ;  reasons,  460 ;  motion  lost,  460 ;  bill  passed, 
461. 
Captured  Africans. — In  the  Senate,  bill  considered,  477. 
Ca7'accas,    Belief  of—See  Index,  vol.  4. 
Caeson,  Samuel  P.,  on  the  Panama  mission,  102;  on  suf- 
ferers by  fire  in  Alexandria,  336;  on  the  Tacubaya  mis- 
sion, 482-434;  Representative  from  North  Carolina,  610; 
on  retrenchment,  693.    See  Index,  vol.  8. 
Caetee,  John,  Representative  from  South  Carolina,  610; 

on  the  Panama  mission,  367.    See  Index,  vol.  8. 
Caucus,  Congressional. — See  Index,  vol,  5,  and  Index,  vol.  7. 

Amendments  to  the  Consiitution. 
Chambees,  Ezekiel,  Senator  from  Maryland,  467.    Sie  In~ 

dex,  vol.  8. 
Chambees,  Heney,  Senator  from  Alabama,  467 ;  on  the 
Colonization  Society,  307-308;  on  the  Colonization  So- 
ciety, 312;  on  the  payment  of  interest  to  States,  570. 
See  Index,  vol.  8. 
Chandlee,  John,  on  the  sale  of  reserved  lead  mines,  282 ; 
on  the  road  in  Michigan,  282-283;  on  the  relief  of  suf- 
ferers at  Alexandria,  286 ;  on  repealing  the  duty  on  salt, 
298 ;  on  the  gradual  improvement  of  the  navy,  329 ;  on 
the  Ohio  turnpike  road,  343;  Senator  from  Maine,  467; 
on  the  sui'viving  officers  of  the  Revolution,  496 ;  on  the 
office  of  Major-General,  527 ;  on  the  claims  of  South 
Carolina,  539 ;  on  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Brown, 
554;  on  the  survivors  of  the  Revolution,  583;  on  the 
survivors  of  the  Revolution,  584.    See  Index^  vol.  8. 
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Charges  d6a  A^aircn,  Appointment  of. — In  tho  House,  a 
resolution  rolatiyo  to,  consldored,  371  ;  object  of  tho 
resolution,  871 ;  usual  practice  of  the  Government,  871 ; 
diplomatic  appointments  are  not  n-f^ulated  by  statute, 
872 ;  the  charge  made,  872 ;  origin  of  a  minister  in  the 
law  of  nations,  872  ;  recognized  by  the  Constitution, 
872 ;  whenever  there  Is  a  suggestion  of  an  abuse  of 
power  by  tho  Executive,  it  Is  a  duty  to  sustain  Inquiry, 
878. 
Charitable  Objects.— See  Index^  toI.  1. 

Chase,  Dudley,  Senator  from  Vermont,  467.  See  Index., 
vol.  8. 

Chase,  Samitel,  Eepresentative  from  New  York,  609. 

Chasb,  Judge,  Official  conduct  and  trial  of. — See  Index, 
vol.  3. 

Cliesapeake  Frigate^  Attack  on.— See  Index,  vol.  8. 

Cliesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal.— In  the  Senate,  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize subscription  to  tho  stock  of,  considered,  604;  not 
a  western  measure,  604 ;  emanated  from  tho  Legislature 
of  Virginia,  604;  the  Constitution  dead  and  gone,  604; 
this  bill  a  partnership  concern,  604 ;  decided  in  the  af- 
firmative, 605.    See  Index,  vol.  8. 

C^ioctaw  lands,  Encroachmenta  on. — In  the  House,  a  reso- 
lution relative  to,  considered,  847 ;  amendment  moved, 
847;  the  Government  should  Interfere,  to  protect  the 
Indians  from  farther  encroachment,  347;  these  things 
have  had  their  influence  on  the  Indians,  847 ;  object  of 
the  amendment,  848 ;  resolution  adopted,  848. 

Choctaw  Indians.— JiGh^iQ  relative  to  removal  of,  369. 

Claiboknb,  Nathaniel  H.,  Eepresentative  from  Virginia, 
609.    See  Index,  vol.  8. 

Clark,  James,  Eepresentative  from  Kentucky,  610 ;  on  re- 
trenchment, 698.    See  Index,  vol.  8. 

Claek,  John  C,  Eepresentative  from  New  York,  609 ;  on  the 
case  of  Marigny  D'Auterive,  631 ;  on  retrenchment,  695. 

Clakke,  Matthew  St.  Claik,  Clerk  of  tho  House,  845; 
chosen  Clerk  of  the  House,  610.    See  Index,  vols.  7,  8. 

Coast  Sv/rDey.—lTi  the  House,  a  resolution  relative  to  making 
provision  for,  considered,  640;  object  of  the  resolution, 
640 ;  a  favorite  measure  of  Mr.  Jeffei-son's,  640 ;  com- 
mencement of,  641 ;  resolution  agreed,  641.  See  Index, 
vol.  3. 

Cobb,  Thomas  TV.,  Senator  from  Georgia,  467;  on  internal 
improvement,  547 ;  on  the  payment  of  interest  to  States, 
571;  on  the  duty  on  salt,  573;  on  the  survivors  of  the 
revolution,  5S4 ;  on  the  Miami  canal,  60T.  See  Index^ 
vol.  6,  7. 

Cocke,  John,  on  relief  to  the  Florida  Indians,  127;  on  the 
New  Creek  Treaty,  259;  on  the  Quapaw  Indians,  346; 
on  a  Western  Armory,  351;  on  the  memorial  of  Cal- 
houn, 363 ;  on  the  removal  of  the  Choctaw  Indians,  370 ; 
on  preservation  of  live  oak  timber,  377.. 

Cod  Fisheries.—See  Index,  vols.  1,  2,  amd  Duties  on  Im- 
ports, vol  5. 

Coins  and  Mint. — See  Index,  vols.  6,  7. 
_  Collection  DistHcts,  Wesiern.—See  Index,  vol.  8. 

Colonization  Society.—ln^tho  Senate  a  memorial  of,  pre. 
^  sented,  803;  reference  to  a  special  committee  moved, 
803;  protest  against  the  right  of  tho  Federal  governmpnt 
to  appropriate  the  money  of  the  people  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  colonies  abroad,  or  of  transporting  any 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  803; 
propositions  of  the  Society,  803 ;  agents  of  the  Society  on 
the  coast  are  engaged  in  warlike  enterprises,  304;  ac- 
count of  Dr.  Ashmun,  804,  305;  other  expeditions,  805; 
other  points,  806;  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
807 ;  is  it  proper  for  the  Senate  to  refer  to  a  committee  or 
even  retain,  for  a  moment,  such  a  petition  ?  807 ;  no  sig- 
natures attached,  307;  the  petition  of  a  body  of  persons 
who  have  legally  no  real  existence,  807 ;  no  rule  of  the  Sen- 
ate ought  to  exclude  any  citizen  or  body  of  citizens  from 


\  Jjrosenting  their  wishes  to  the  Senate,  808 ;  ft  is  befor* 
.)ythe  Senate  without  any  solid  form,  308;  papers  wita- 
drawn,  308. 

Memorial  signed  by  tho  President  of  the  Society,  312; 
the  Society  indulges  in  no  views  hostile  to  the  tenure  by 
which  citizens  of  the  Southern  States  hold  their  proper- 
ty, 812;  this  is  denounced  as  a  visionary  and  chimerical 
project,  813;  the  conduct  of  the  agent  arraigned,  813; 
destruction  of  the  Spanish  factory,  313;  destruction  of 
the  French  factory,  313;  destruction  of  Trade  Town,  314; 
how  does  this  affect  the  question  before  the  Senate,  314; 
tho  constitutional  objections,  815 ;  naid  to  be  too  late  in 
the  session  to  mature  any  measure  out  of  this  memorial, 
815;  IS  the  Senate  prepared  to  unite  with  the  Senator 
in  denouncing  a  system  thus  recommended?  316. 

Eesolutlon  of  the  Society,  817 ;  object  of  the  Society  to 
induce  Congress  to  establish  a  colony  on  the  coast  of  Afri- 
ca, or  to  appropriate  money  for  that  object,  317;  extract 
from  the  memorial,  818;  Mr.  Jefferson's  name  has  been 
quoted,  as  If  ho  had  sanctioned  this  Society,  318;  look 
at  the  object  expressly  avowed  in  this  petition,  819;  if 
this  policy  is  ever  adopted  by  this  Government,  they 
will  go  directly  into  the  market  as  the  purchasers  of  our 
slaves  for  the  purpose  of  emancipation,  319  ;  the  danger- 
ous tendency  of  the  measure,  819 ;  the  means  by  which 
this  object  is  to  be  attained,  820;  what  are  we  to  say  to 
this  as  a  remedy  for  such  an  evil  ?  320;  results  of  tables, 
321 ;  petition  laid  on  the  table,  822. 

In  the  House,  a  resolution  relative  to,  considered,  437; 

these  resolutions  private  papers,  437;  referred,  433 ;  re- 

^  jgpect  due  a  so\-ereign  State  demands  its  resolution  should 

/S)e  heard,  438 ;  further  debate,  438 ;  further  debate,  464. 

Columbia  River,  occupation  of. — See  Index,  vols.  7,  8. 

Commerce  ofilie  United  States. — See  Index,  vols.  1,  8. 

Compensation  of  President  and  Vice  President.— See  In- 
dex, vols.  1,  2. 

Compensation  of  Mem.herB. — See  Index,  vol.  5.    Pay  of 

Members. 
CoNDiCT,  Lewis,  Eepresentative  from  N.  J.,  609.    See  In- 
dex, vols.  4,  5,  7,  8. 

Conner,  Heney  "W..  Eepresentative  from  N.  C,  610. 

Contested  Meciion. — See  Index,  vols.  1,  8,  5,7. 

Contingent  Expenses. — See  Index,  vols.  2,  3. 

Contracts,  Government. — See  ^ndex.  vol.  3. 

Controversies  between  States. — See  IndeXj  vol.  5. 

Con/soy  System,. — See  Index,  vol.  4 

CoNWAT,  Henry  "W.,  on  non-residents*  land  in  Arkansas, 
254;  on  tho  Quapaw  Indians,  846;  on  encroachments  on 
Choctaw  lands,  348;  on  Indian  land  titles  in  Arkansas, 
878;  on  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylums,  402-404;  relative  to 
the  duties  of  Governor  of  Arkansas,  439.  See  iTidex, 
vols,  7,  8. 

Cook,  Daniel  P.,  on  the  South  American  relations,  50-73; 
on  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  81-87 ;  on  the  New 
Creek  Treaty,  261 ;  on  the  Tacubaya  mission,  430 ;  on  the 
Liberia  Agency,  441.    See  Index,  vol.  8. 

Cordage,  drawback  on.— See  Index,  vol.  7. 

Costs  of  suit  by  Patentees. — See  Index,  vol.  7. 

Coulter,  Eiohard,  Eepresentative  from  Penn.,  609. 

Creek  Indian  Negotiation. — See  Jndex,  vol.  8. 

Cbeighton,  "William  J.,  Eepresentative  from  Ohio,  610. 

Crimes  against  the  United  States.-See  Index^  vol.  8.  Pe- 
nal laws  of  the  United  States. 

Crowninshield,  D.  W.,  Eepresentative  from  Mass.,  609; 
reports  on  invitations  to  Panama,  48.  See  Index,  vols. 
7,8. 

Crockett,  David,  Eepresentative  from  Tenn.,  610. 

Cuba,  its  importance  to  the  United  States.— See  Panaina 
Mission. 

Cuba,  emigrants  from. — See  Index,  vol.  4. 

Cuba,  non-alienation  to  a  European  power,  US, 
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CuLPEPEB,  Joror,  Eepreaentative  from  N.  C,  610  f  on  militia 
courts  martial,  659.    See  Ind&x^  vols.  8,  4,  5  6,  7,  8. 

Owmb&rlwnd  Road.~ln  the  Senate,  a  bill  for  the  preserva- 
tion and  repair  of,  considered,  633;  bad  state  of  repair  of 
some  sections,  588 ;  three  courses  might  be  taken,  588 ; 
the  Senate  has  no  power  to  originate  a  bill  for  laying 
taxes,  589;  late  period  at  which  the  bill  has  been  taken 
up,  589;  is  the  Senate  competent  to  frame  an  act  on  a 
bUl  of  this  kind,  539;  a  Constitutional  point,  589;  question 
submitted  to  the  Senate,  589;  bill  laid  on  the  table,  539. 
See  AppropriaUona,  vols,  T,  8,  and  Index,  vols.  8,  4,  5. 

Cumberland  River.— See  Index^  vol.  8. 


Daniel,  Henkt,  Representative  from  Kentucky,  610;  on  re- 
trenchment, 694. 
Davenpobt,  John,  Representative  from  Ohio,  610. 
Davehpoet,  Thomas,   Representative  from  Virginia,  610. 

See  Index^  vol.  8. 
Davis,  John,  Representative  from  Massachusetts,  610;  on 
the  "Massachusetts  Mihtia  Claims,  51 ;  on  duties  on  wool 
aad  woollens,  398.   See  Index,  vol.  8. 
Davis,  "Wauken  R.,  Representative  from  South  Carolina, 

610. 
Deaf  and  Dunib  Asylum,  in  Kentucky.— iu.  the  Senate,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  location  of  certain  grants  of  land 
considered,  279 ;  object  of  the  bill,  279 ;  moved  to  strike 
out,  &c.,  279 ;  shall  the  Senate,  because  an  error  has 
thrown  the  institution  into  their  power,  take  back  their 
bounty?  279 ;  bill  ordered  to  third  reading,  279. 

In  the  House,  a  bill  for  the  benefit  of  the  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  institutions  considered,  401 ;  amend- 
ment that  the  land  granted  should  be  sold,  401 ;  the  sit- 
uation of  these  institutions  would  induce  them  to  a 
speedy  sale,  401 ;  if  withheld  from  market  it  will  injure 
the  territory,  401 ;  no  reason  why  these  states  should 
have  a  preference  in  the  matter,  402 ;  on  what  authority 
can  Congress  make  grants  of  money  or  land?  402;  do 
great  injustice  to  Florida,  402;  the  lands  should  not  bo 
sold  within  five  years,  403 ;  amendment  to  extend  the 
bill  to  other  states,  403;  objections,  403;  precedent,  404; 
Connecticut  and  Kentucky  have  received  grants,  404 ;  no 
grant  called  for  from  other  states,  404;  appeal  made  in 
behalf  of  the  poor,  405;  plan  of  the  institutions,  405; 
will  the  House  do  any  thing  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  405 ; 
on  what  principle  are  these  grants  wrong?  405;  private 
means  have  proved  insufiicient,  405 ;  motion  to  recommit 
the  bill  carried,  406 ;  further  amendment,  406.  See  In- 
dffiB,  vols.  6,  8. 
Debates,  reporting  of. — Sto  Index^  vol.  2. 
Debates,  Register  o/^  resolution  to  subscribe  to,  carried,  464. 
Decatur,  Mrs.,  the  case  of. — In  the  House,  a  bill  to  compen- 
sate considered,  238 ;  provisions  of  the  bill,  238;  com- 
pensation to  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  schooner  In- 
trepid, 238;  hundred  thousand  dollars  moved,  238;  the 
frigate  Philadelphia  could  have  been  removed  after  her 
recapture,  had  not  the  peremptory  orders  of  Commodore 
Preble  prevented  the  attempt,  288;  as  a  prize  they 
would  have  been  entitled  to  nearly  three  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  259;  precedents  for  the  bill,  239;  effect  of 
this  capture  on  the  Barbary  powers,  240;  definition  of 
the  word  glory,  240 ;  these  captors  are  entitled  to  remu- 
neration from  the  extraordinary  gallantry  of  their  achieve- 
ment, 241 ;  what  effect  is  the  passage  or  rejection  of  this 
bill  calculated  to  have  on  the  highest  interests  of  the 
navy,  241;  blank  filled  with  one  hundred  thousand,  242; 
debate  on  the  principle  of  the  bill,  242;  no  legal  claim 
vested  for  prize  money  because  the  prize  law  requires 
that  the  vessel  should  be  condemned  as  a  lawful  prize, 


242 ;  the  claim  should  have  been  presented  long  ago,  242. 
See  PJdtadelphia  Frigate, 
De  Geapp,  John  X,  Representative  tiom  New  York,  609. 
Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Canal. — See  Index,  vol.  8. 
Delegates  from  Territories.— See  Index,  vol.  1. 
Deivtvy  Penelope,  case  of.^See  Ind&x,  vol  8. 
Defensive  measures  against  Great  Britain  und&r  Jbh/n 

Adams.— See  Index,  vol.  2. 
Deserters,  bounty  to, — See  Index,  vol.  5. 
Desertion,  preveniion  of— in  the  Senate  a  bill  relative  to, 

considered  and  ordered  to  be  engrossed,  546,  546. 
Debha,  Robert,  Representative  from  Tennessee,  610. 
DicKKRBON,  Mahlon,  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  467 ;  on  the 
decease  of  Joseph  Mcllvaine,  266;  on  the  distribution  of 
revenue,  288;  on  the  powers  of  the  Yice  President,  505; 
on  the  graduation  of  the  price  of  public  lands,  581 ;  on 
the  duty  on  molasses,  589;  on  the  duty  on  vermicelli, 
590 ;  on  the  duty  on  furs,  593 ;  on  the  duty  on  indigo, 
595,  597,  598 ;  on  the  duty  on  silks,  602.    See  Index,  vols. 
5,  6,  7,  8. 
Dickinson,  John  D.,  Representative  from  New  York,  609. 
Diplomatic  Addresses.-In  the  House  a  resolution  calling 
for,  &c.,  considered,  89 ;  such  addresses  unusual,  89 ;  a 
full  view  of  our  relations  with  Spain  desirable,  89 ;  occa- 
sions when  Ministers  present  addresses,  89 ;  no  bearing 
in  J;he  papers  asked  for,  upon  any  subject  likely  to  come 
before  the  House,  89. 
Diplom^aUo  Intercourse. — See  Index,  vol.  2. 
Disbursements  of  the  PubUo  Money. — See  Indeoo,  vol.  7. 
Dismal  Swamp  Canal.— In  the  House  an  engrossed  bill  to 
authorize  subscriptions  to  the  stock  of,  1 9 ;  yeas  and  nays 
called,  19;   ordered,  19;    call  of  the  House  moved  and 
negatived,  19 ;  bill  passed,  19.    See  Index,  vol.  8. 
Distribution  of  the  Revenue. — Bill  to  provide  for,  consid- 
ered, 288. 
District  of  Columbia. — See  Index,  vols.  2,  3, 6,  7. 
Divorces  in  the  District  of  Cohuribia. — See  Ind&o,  vols. 

8,4,7. 
Dom,estic  Manufactures. — See  Index,  vol.  5. 
DoBBEY,  Clement,  Representative  from  Maryland,  609 ;  on 
free  negroes  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  355,858;  on 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  416;  on  retrench- 
ment, 705.    See  Index,  vol.  8. 
Drawhacks.-See  Index,  vol.  1.    Duties  on  Imports. 
Deatton,  "William,  Representative  from  South  Carolina, 
610;  on  South  American  relations,  65;  on  the  relief  of 
Revolutionary  officers,  228 ;  on  sufferers  by  fire  in  Alex- 
andria, 892;  on  report  relative  to  the  United  States  and 
Georgia,  465;  on  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  614; 
on  the  case  of  Marigny  D'Auterive,  646 ;  on  retrench- 
ment, 751 .    See  Index,  vol.  8. 
Duelling. — See  Index,  vol  6. 

Duncan,  Joseph,  Representative  from  Illinois,  610. 
Duties  Discriminating.— See  Index,  vol.  8. 
Duties  on  Imports,  Salt,  c&c— In  the  Senate  a  bill  to  repeal 
a  part  of  the  duty  on  salt  considered,  239 ;  it  will  destroy 
the  bounty  now  given  to  fishermen,  289;  note,  289;  im- 
portant to  retain  the  bounty,  289;  repeal  asked  in  order 
to  remove  the  frauds  said  to  have  been  committed  on 
the  duty  on  salt,  290;  manufacture  in  Massachusetts, 
290;  it  has  been  said  we  could  very  well  dispense  with 
the  duty  on  salt,  291 ;  not  a  time  to  reduce  the  income, 
291 ;  bill  not  intended  to  injure  the  fisheries,  291 ;  it  will 
aid  the  fisherman  in  common  with  all  the  consumers  of 
salt,  291 ;  time  when  the  tax  was  imposed,  291 ;  has  been 
deemed  a  mere  war  tax,  292 ;  it  began  in  England  in  the 
same  way,  292;  its  manufacture  in  this  country,  292; 
duty  imposed  by  New  York  on  her  salt  manufactures, 
293;  this  point  no  bearing  on  the  question,  294 ;  reason 
of  the  duty  in  New  York,  294;  the  agriculturists  do  not 
generally  want  assistance,  295 ;  bill  ordered  to  bo  en- 
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grossed,  296;  condition  of  the  finances,  298;  ought  any 
of  our  resources  to  ho  cut  off  under  their  present  con- 
dition, 296;  salutary  occurrence  for  the  finances  of  the 
country  to  get  occasionally  Into  difflculty,  206;  the  duty 
was  Imposed  under  circumstances  that  did  not  afford  a 
Bsnctlon  for  Its  continuance  until  this  period,  296;  the 
flahories  and  manufactures,  296;  the  state  of  the  country 
requires  rather  an  increase  than  a  decrease  of  revenue, 
297;  not  equitable  to  remove  the  protection  now  given 
without  some  previous  notice,  297;  the  present  deficien- 
cy, 298;  it  was  never  intended  this  tax  should  remnin 
after  the  occasion  ceased,  298;  this  bill  has  a  claim 
founded  on  justice  and  the  equal  rights  of  the  citizens, 
298 ;  the  treasury  was  overflowing  at  the  openiutj  of  the 
eeaslon,  298;  appropriate  thousands  for  foreign  objects, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  assistance  for  the  laboring 
community  at  home,  298 ;  bill  passed,  299. 

A  bill  to  reduce  the  duty  on  salt  considered,  578 ;  In- 
definite postponement  moved,  573 ;  a  tax  on  a  necessary 
of  life  is  in  utter  hostility  to  the  principles  of  our  gov- 
ernment, 573 ;  a  heavy  tax  on  agriculture,  573 ;  it  may 
be  asked  how  such  a  tax  could  ever  have  been  laid,  574  ; 
why  should  not  the  duty  be  reduced,  574 ;  the  principle 
of  protection  has  been  carried  too  far,  574 

Molasses. — Moved  to  strike  out  ten  and  insert  seven 
and  a  half  cents  per  gallon,  589  ;  the  duty  an  odious  tax 
on  a  necessary  article,  589 ;  lead  to  the  production  of  the 
article  in  this  country,  589 ;  an  indirect  encouragement 
to  the  farming  interest,  589;  a  death  to  the  TVest  India 
trade,  .^90 ;  extends  to  the  West  its  share  of  protection, 
690 ;  motion  lost,  590 ;  an  additional  duty  of  six  cents  per 
gallon  moved,  599 ;  the  first  proposition  to  impose  a  duty 
on  molasses  was  considered  a  duty  on  sugar,  599  ;  both 
treated  as  duties  on  sugar,  one  in  its  p;ranulary  and  the 
other  in  its  fluid  state,  600 ;  New  England  rum  treated 
as  the  antagonist  of  western  whiskey,  600 ;  molasses 
used  as  sugar,  600;  effect  on  the  revenue,  600;  on  the 
equal  distribution  of  taxes,  600;  it  is  said  the  increased 
duty  on  molasses  was  put  into  the  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
poisoning  it,  601 ;  motion  lost,  601. 

FermiCf^R— Moved  to  insert  "  on  vermicelli  50  per 
cent."  590;  large  quantities  exported  from  New  Jersey, 
590;  a  story,  590;  amendment  rejected,  590. 

Leid. — Moved  to  lay  a  certain  duty,  690  ;  an  article  of 
domestic  production,  590 ;  reasons  for  granting  this  in- 
creased duty,  591 ;  mineral  district  of  Missouri  at  pres- 
ent languishing,  591 ;  the  tariff  objectionable  as  a  sys- 
tem of  bounties,  591;  in  vain  that  it  is  called  the  Ameri- 
can system,  592 ;  remarks  on  the  American  system,  592  ; 
amendment  adopted,  592. 

Furs. — Moved  to  lay  a  duty  of  83f  per  cent,  593;  ex- 
tent of  the  trade,  593 ;  amendments  offered,  593 ;  motion 
lost,  593. 

Indigo. — Duty  of  25  per  cent,  moved,  593 ;  first  pro- 
duction of  indigo,  593 ;  its  history,  593 ;  reasons  for 
encouraging  the  home  production,  593 ;  unanimous  vote 
expected,  594 ;  wealth  has  fled  iVom  the  south  and  set- 
tled north  of  the  Potomac,  594 ;  effect  of  federal  legisla- 
tion, 594;  moved  to  divide  the  question,  595 ;  the  ad- 
dition to  the  duty  too  rapid,  595;  qualities  of  the 
article,  595;  extraordinary  that  this  proposition  should 
be  opposed,  596;  the  amendment  in  strict  conform- 
ity with  the  principles  of  the  bill,  596  ;  the  atten- 
tion of  the  country  is  now  directed  to  the  subject,  597  ; 
an  additional  tax  on  the  manufacturer  without  benefit 
to  anybody,  597 ;  capacity  of  the  southern  country  to  pro- 
duce all  required,  597 ;  object  of  the  mover  of  the  amend- 
ment, 597 ;  various  amendments  offered,  597 ;  little 
benefit  to  the  planter  but  a  heavy  tax  on  the  manufactu- 
rer, 598;  the  American  system  depends  upon  the  British 
government  for  its  existence,  598;  amendment  lost,  593. 


Cordage.— 'Moved  to  lay  an  additional  duty  of  flvo 
cents,  598 ;  a  bounty  to  the  foreign  manufactured  article, 
599 ;  statement  of  a  few  facta,  699 ;  motion  rejected,  599. 

Haw  Wool.— A  progressive  duty  moved,  599 ;  idle  to 
go  on  with  the  debate  at  present,  599 ;  motion  lost, 
699. 

Woollen  Blankets. — Moved  to  strike  out  the  duty  on, 
601 ;  an  article  of  necessity  required  by  everybody,  601 ; 
the  manufacture  is  not  competent  to  supply  the  con- 
sumption, 601 ;  manufacture  not  increased  sinco  1824, 
601 ;  a  beneficial  effect  produced  by  the  duty,  601 ; 
amendment  tost,  601. 

Silks.~^hiveA  to  amend  the  duty  on  silks,  602;  adds 
five  per  cent,  to  the  duty  on  silks  from  the  other  side  of 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  602 ;  object  appears  to  be  ta  in- 
crease discrimination,  602  ;  our  Interest  to  be  on  the  best 
terms  with  France,  603;  benefit  of  an  increase  of  duty, 
602;  rejected,  603. 

Miscellaneous  articles. — Moved  to  strike  out  the  duty 
on  steel,  lead,  leaden  shot,  litharge,  &c,,  603;  lost,  603; 
duty  on  oranges  and  lemons  moved,  603 ;  lost,  603 ;  duty 
on  imported  spirits  moved  and  lost,  603  ;  bill  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  603 ;  passed,  603. 

Wines. — Bill  to  reduce  the  duty  on,  605;  alterations 
produced  by  the  bill,  605 ;  its  effect  on  the  revenue, 
605;  ordered  to  be  engrossed,  606. 

In  the  House  a  bill  to  alter  the  acts  imposing  a  dnty 
on  imports  considered,  379;  forty  millions  invested  in 
woollen  manufacture,  879;  value  of  the  agricultural 
interest,  879;  amount  involved  in  the  question  of  pro- 
tecting woollens,  379  ;  interest  of  other  branches  of  agri- 
culture besides  those  engaged  in  sheep  raising,  380; 
foreign  exports  of  fiour,  380 ;  the  features  of  the  bill, 
880 ;  first  minimum  placed  at  forty  cents,  880 ;  other 
minimums,  331;  motion  that  the  committee  rise,  381 ; 
reasons  for  the  motion,  831 ;  not  a  time  to  tamper  with 
our  tariff  when  the  revenue  was  declining,  882;  motion 
carried,  882. 

The  protective  bill  of  1824,  394;  this  bill,  if  it  becomes 
a  law,  will  effectually  prohibit  the  importation  of  nearly 
all  the  woollen  goods  in  common  use,  whose  value  at 
the  place  of  exportation  shall  not  exceed  three  and  a 
half  dollars,  894 ;  it  embraces  peculiarly  articles  worn 
by  the  poor  and  middle  classes  of  society,  394;  the 
question  is  whether  our  decision  on  the  proposed  in- 
crease of  duty  on  woollens  ought  not  to  be  postponed, 
895 ;  have  we  any  Information  as  to  its  operation  on  the 
revenue?  395;  did  not  the  tariff  of  1824  shake  the 
Union  to  its  centre?  395;  the  only  object  of  the  bill 
was  to  give  to  manufacturers  of  woollens  the  protection 
that  was  intended  for  them  by  the  act  of  1824,  but 
which  they  had  failed  to  receive  by  its  evasions,  395; 
the  motion  to  discharge  the  committee  was  submitted 
with  the  single  view  to  ascertain  whether  the  House 
were  prepared  to  discuss,  at  this  session,  "  the  principles 
and  the  policy  of  the  tariff,"  396;  do  gentlemen  believe 
a  subject  of  this  character  will  be  permitted  to  pass 
without  a  full  and  free  discussion?  396;  object  of  the 
memorialists,  397;  some  better  understanding  can  be 
made  between  the  friends  and  opponents  of  the  bill,  S97 ; 
reasons  against  discharging  the  committee,  897 ;  grounds 
upon  which  the  present  consideration  of  the  bill  is 
resisted,  398;  object  of  the  committee  on  manufactures 
to  apply  a  remedy  to  the  ftauds  at  the  custom  houses, 
898;  it  is  due  to  the  memorialists  to  inquire  whether 
the  statements  they  have  made  are  true,  398;  what 
subject  of  greater  moment  is  on  the  table  ?  899;  If  this 
debate  goes  on  one  week,  speculations  will  take  place  in 
woollen  goods  to  the  amount  of  millions  of  dollars,  899 ; 
it  is  said  the  committee  were  imposed  upon  399* 
grounds  upon  which  the  bill  was  founded,  399;  precipi- 
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tancy  of  the  measure,  400 ;  no  such  opposition  or  alarm 
against  the  measure  exists  as  has  been  attempted  to  be 
shown,  400 ;  no  one  conceived  that  this  measure  would  be 
seriously  agitated  at  this  session,  400;  amount  of  business 
before  the  House  unacted  on,  400;  the  friends  of  the  bill 
nnnecessarily  protracting  the  debate,  401 ;  the  bill  pre- 
lients  two  principles  which,  if  adopted,  will  completely 
alter  our  internal  and  external  policy,  401 ;  bill  passed, 
414.    See  Index,  vols.  1,  2,  8,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8. 

Duties  on  Tonnage.    See  Index,  vol  1. 

Dwisnx,  Henry  W.,  Representative  from  Mass.,  609  ;  on 
the  Massachusetts  militia  claims,  119  ;  on  the  new  Creek 
Treaty,  258,  265;  on  duties  on  wool  and  woollens,  899; 
on  the  Tacubaya  mission,  435;  on  Meade's  claim,  ^b ; 
on  a  painting  of  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans,  639 ;  relative 
to  captured  Africans,  642.    See  Iindex,  vols.  T,  8. 
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Earll,  Jonas,  Jr.,  Eepresentative  from  New  York,  609. 

Eaton,  John  H.,  Senator  from  Tenn.,  467 ;  on  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Asylum  in  Kentucky,  279;  on  indemnification  to 
foreigners,  474.    See  Index,  vols.  6,  7,  8. 

Edwards,  Ninian,  address  of^  to  the  House.  See  Index, 
vol.  S. 

Median  of  President. — See  Index,  vol.  1,  and  Index,  vol.  8, 
Presidential  Election. 

Eligibility  of  a  resident  of  Washington  to  a  seat  in  the 
Souse  from  Massachusetts. — See  Index,  vol.  7. 

Ellis,  Powhatan,  Senator  from  Miss.,  46T.  See  Index, 
vol.  8. 

Embargo. — See  Index,  vols.  3,  4,  5,  and  Index,  vol.  1,  Great 
Britain. 

Enlistments,  encouragement  of. — See  Index,  toI.  5. 

Etbektt,  Edward,  Eepresentative  from  Mass.,  609 ;  on 
amendment  to  the  constitution,  85 ;  on  the  relief  of  re- 
volutionary officers,  232 ;  on  the  appointment  of  Charges, 
871;  on  the  Polar  expedition,  414;  on  Meade's  claim, 
449 ;  on  a  painting  of  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  638 ; 
on  the  case  of  Marigny  D'Auterive,  666 ;  on  retrench- 
ment, 709.    See  Index,  vol.  8. 

Exchange  of  Stocks—See  Index,  vol.  7. 

Excise  on  Liquors. — See  Index,  vols.  1,  B. 

Executvee  Departjnents. — See  Index,  vol.  I4 

Executive  Powers.— See  Index,  vol.  8. 

Expatriation. — See  Index,  vols.  S,  5,  6. 

Ei^edition  against  Porto  Blco.—See  Index,  vol.  7. 

Expenditures,  reduction  of. — See  Index,  vol.  7.  ^ 

Expunging  the  Journal  of  the  Senate.— See  Index,  vol.  3. 


Federal  Juages.-See  Index,  vols.  2,  8,  amendmente  to  the 
constitution,  and  Index,  vols.  4,  5, 

FiKDLAT,  James,  Eepresentative  from  Ohio,  610.  See  In- 
dex, vol.  8. 

Flag  of  the  United  States.— See  Index,  vol.  1. 

Florida,  affairs  in.— See  Index,  vol.  7.  Canal.— See  Index, 
vol.  8.  Government  of— See  Index,  vol.  6.  Spanish 
Treaty  ;  occupation  of.— See  Index,  vol.  4.  Purchase 
of— See  Index,  vol.  3.     Wreckers.— See  Index,  vol.  8. 

Floyd,  John,  Eepresentative  from  Va.,  610 ;  on  the  Panama 
mission  215 ;  on  free  negroes  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
858 ;  on  the  memorial  of  Calhoun,  862 ;  makes  minority 
report  on  the  Vice-President's  appeal,  428 ;  on  removal 
of  the  Indians,  624;  on  militia  courts  martial,  662;  on 
retrenchment,  682.    See  Index,  vols.  6, 7. 

Floyd,  John,  Eepresentative  from  Georgia,  610. 

Foot,  Samubl  A.,  Senator  from  Conn.,  467 ;  relative  to  the- 
powers  of  the  Vice-President,  505;  on  the  survivors  of 
the  revolution,  585. 


Foet,  Tomlinson,  Eepresentative  from  Georgia,  610;  on  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  617 ;  on  the  case  of  Marigny 
D'Auterive,  627. 
Foreign  Ministers,  abuse  of  Privilege.— See  Index,  vol  S. 
Foreign  Belations.—See  Index,  vols.  4,  5. 
Foreigners,  petitions  from. — See  Index,  vn\.  8. 
F0E8YTH,  John,  on  South  American  relations,  49,  74,  75;  on 
the  Panama  mission,  90 ;  on  the  Panama  mission,  172; 
on  the  Creek  Treaty,  243,  248,  265  ;  relative  to  the  Baha- 
ma hanks,  263 ;  on  Georgia  miUtia  claims,  348  ;  on  free 
negroes  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  868 ;  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  Charges,  371 ;  on  grants  to  the  Quapaw  Indians, 
406;  relative  to  the  Chickasaw  and  Choctaw  Indians, 
408 ;  on  the  relations  of  the  United  States  and  Georgia, 
411,  412  ;  on  commercial  intercourse  with  Sweden,  423, 
429;  on  the  Tacubaya  mission,  429,  430;  on  claims  under 
the  Florida  Treaty,  444,  448,  450 ;  on  the  British  Colo- 
nial Trade,  461,  467,  461 ;  on  the  Liberia  Agency,  440. 
See  Index,  vols.  6,  6, 1,  8. 
FoBWAED,  Chaitncev,  EepTCScntative  from  Penn.,  609. 
France,  relations  with. — See  Index,  vols.  2, 5. 
Fratiking  Privilege. — See  Index,  vols.  1,  2. 
Free  blacks  in  District  of  Columbia,  bill  relative  to,  875. 
Freedom  of  conscience. — See  Ivjiex,  vol.  1. 
Frmch'Colonial  Trade-in  the  Senate,  a  bill  relative  to, 
considered,  568 ;  explanation  of  the  origin  and  operation 
of  the  hill,  663 ;  cause  of  the  delay  in  reciprocating  the 
French  ordinance,  663  ;  the  ordinance  a  temporary  act, 
revokable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  French  Government, 
563 ;  the  publication  of  the  decree,  568 ;  why  has  this 
new  tariff  of  duties  on  the  trade  of  Guadaloupe  and 
Martinique  been  withheld  from  the  American  Congress  ? 
564 ;  will  not  the  bill  in  its  present  shape  repeal  the  con- 
struction which  the  Executive  has  given  to  the  law 
regulating  the  commercial  intercourse   between    this 
country  and  France?  564;    amendment  moved,  564; 
France  should  be  conciliated,  665 ;  the  bill  is  solely  ap- 
plicable to  the  regulation  of  the  colonial  trade,  565  ;  con- 
struction by  our  Government,  566 ;  it  goes  a  little  further 
than  fully  reciprocating  all  that  was  granted  by  the 
French  decrees,  566;  the  amendment  is  unnecessary, 
566 ;  manner  in  which  the  direct  trade  is  regulated,  566 ; 
amendment  withdrawn,  566 ;  have  not  the  duties  on 
American  produce  to  these  islands  been  reduced?  566; 
at  this  very  moment  the  ordinance  is  probably  repealed, 
567  ;  history  of  the  transaction,  667 ;  bill  ordered  to  ba 
engrossed  and  passed,  567. 
French  Befugees.-See  Index,  vol.  1. 
French  Spoliation.— See  Index,  vols.  2,  8,  7. 
French  Decrees.— See  Index,  vol.  5. 
Fkky,  Joseph,  Jr.,  Eepresentative  from  Pennsylvania,  609. 
Frontiers,  Protection  of— See  Index,  vol.  1. 
Fugitive  Slaves.— See  Index,  vols.  6,  6,  7.    Slaves. 
FugitiA>esfr<rm  Justice. — See  Index,  vol.  1. 
Fur  Trade  of  the  West.— See  Index,  voL  7. 
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Gale,  Levin,  Eepresentative  from  Maryland,  609. 

Gales  tt  Seaton  elected  printers.— See  Index,  vols.  6,  T. 

Gaehsey,  Daniel  G.,  on  the  Panama  Mission,  189 ;  Eepre- 
sentative from  New  York,  609.    See  Index,  vol.  8, 

Gakeow,  Nathaniel,  Eepresentative  from  New  York,  609. 

General  Welfare.— See  Index,  vol.  1. 

Georgia  Zand  Claims.— See  Index,  vol.  8. 

Georgia  Militia  Claims.— In  the  House,  motion  to  discharge 
the  Committee,  348 ;  properly  have  no  cognizance  of  these 
claims,  348 ;  debate,  848 ;  motion  lost,  819 ;  amendment 
moved,  488.    See  Index,  vols.  8,  6,  7,  8. 

German  Language,  Laws  in. — See  Index,  vol.  2. 

GiL»SEi  Geobge  E.,  Eepresentative  from  Georgia,  610 ;  rela- 
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tiro  to  c-aptured  Africans,  044;  on  tho  Georgia  boundary 
Hue,  674. 

OOBHAM,  Benjamin,  Eepresontativo  from  MaBBiichusetta, 
609 ;  on  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  615.  l^ee  Ind&tOy 
vol.  7. 

GovAN,  Andrew  E.,  on  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylums,  403.  See 
ImfctB^  vol.  T, 

Great  Bntaiii^  retaliatory  measures  on.—iSee  Index^  vol.  1. 

Greeka,  aid  to  the. — See  Jndej',  vol  7. 

Gi'eeks,  Sufering,  relie/to. — In  the  IIoubo,  aresolution  mak- 
ing an  appropriation,  &c.,  considered,  803;  the  distress, 
863;  precedents,  364;  a  general  picture  of  horror  and 
desolation  in  Greece,  864;  effect  whicli  tbis  measure 
would  have  on  the  relations  of  this  country  -with  the 
belligerent  powers,  864;  tbis  would  bo  a  direct  violation 
of  our  neutrality  under  the  law  of  nations,  864;  it  is  a 
supply  to  the  necessitous  in  the  nation  at  large,  and  not  a 
subsidy  voluntarily  offered,  865;  provisions  are  not  con- 
traband of  war  except  when  going  to  a  besieged  place, 
865 ;  is  not  this  a  distinction  without  a  difference  ?  365 ; 
resolution  laid  on  the  table,  866. 

Geehn,  Innes,  TLopresentative  from  Pennsylvania,  609. 

Guatemala,  Mission  to. — See  Index,  vol.  8. 

Gwiboats.^See  Index,  vol.  1. 

GuBLET,  Henrt  H.,  Representative  firom  Louisiana,  610. — 
See  Indexc,  vols.  7,  8. 
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Mateas  Corpus,  Suspension  of. — See  Indeco,  vols.  8,  8. 

Eaile, on  encroachments  on  Choctaw  lands,  847 ;  on  the 

removal  of  the  Choctaw  Indians,  870 ;  on  duties  on  wool 
and  woollens,  400;  on  the  Chickasaw  and  Choctaw  In- 
dians, 411 ;  on  the  relations  of  the  United  States  and 
Georgia,  413;  on  removal  of  the  Indians,  624;  on  the 
case  of  Marigny  D'Auterive,  667. 

Hale,  "William,  Representative  from  Mississippi,  610. 

Hall,  Thomas,  Eepresentative  from  North  Carolina,  610; 
relative  to  captured  Africans,  Qbl.—See  Ind&c,  vols.  6, 7. 

Hallook,  John,  Jr.,  Eepresentative  from  New  York,  609. 
See  Index,  vol.  8. 

nmnilton,  Alexander,  report  of,  as  Secretary  o/tJie  Treas- 
ury.—See  Index,  vol.  1.     Treasury. 

Hamilton,  James,  Jr.,  on  Massachusetts  Militia  Claims,  51 ; 
on  South  American  relations,  64,  65;  on  the  Panama 
Mission,  128;  on  removal  of  the  remains  of  Commodore 
Perry,  253;  on  free  negroes  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
858;  on  the  suffering  Greeks,  865;  on  sufferers  by  fire 
In  Alexandria,  389 ;  on  duties  on  wool  and  woollens, 
894;  on  the  Liberian  Agency,  442;  on  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  618;  on  the  case  of  Marigny  D'Auterive, 
629 ;  on  a  painting  of  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans,  687 ;  on 
the  old  sedition  law,  621-656.    'See  Index,  vol.  S. 

Earmony  in  Indiana,  Society  of.    See  Index,  vol.  8. 

Haiieison,  "William  H.,  on  the  relief  of  sufferers  at  Alexan- 
dria, 2So  ;  on  payment  of  deported  slaves,  812;  on  a 
naval  academy,  837 ;  Senator  from  Ohio,  467;  on  report- 
ers to  the  Senate,  475 ;  on  the  decease  of  Major  General 
Brown,  526 ;  on  the  office  of  Major  General,  527 ;  on  the 
claims  of  South  Carolina,  589 ;  relative  to  the  barracks 
at  New  Orleans,  540 ;  on  the  prevention  of  desertion, 
545;  on  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Brown,  653;  on  the 
duty  on  salt,  578 ;  on  the  survivors  of  tho  Eevolution, 
584, 5S5;  on  brevet  rank,  604. 

Haevet,  Jonathan,  Representative  from  New  Hampshire, 
609.    See  Index,  vol.  8. 

Eaynb,  Eobeet  Y.,  on  the  lottery  for  the  sale  of  Jefferson's 
estate,  287;  on  the  Colonzation  Society,  303-817;  on 
the  gradual  improvement  of  the  Navy,  824r^82;  on  a 
naval  academy,  888-342 ;  Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
467;  on  indemnification  to  foreigners,  474 ;  on  the  cap- 


tors of  the  Philadelphia,  499 ;  on  the  powers  of  tho  Vice- 
President,  510;  on  theofliceof  MajorGencral,528;  on  tho 
claims  of  South  Carolina,  539 ;  on  a  gran  t  of  land  to  Kenyon 
College,  560;  on  the  French  Colonial  trade,  566;  on  tho 
payment  of  interest  to  States,  572;  on  tho  duty  on  In- 
digo, 596 ;  on  tho  suppression  of  the  Slave  trade,  606,  607. 

Hatnes,  Chaeles  E.,  Eepresentative  from  Georgia,  610. 

Healet,  JoBEPn,  Representative  from  New  Hampshire,  609. 
See  Index,  vol.  8. 

Heathen, propagating  Vie  Gospel  am.ong. — See  Index,  vol,  7. 

Hemp,  American.— See  Index,  vol.  7. 

Hemphill,  Joseih,  on  the  relief  of  Revolutionary  officers, 
218 ;  on  the  Ponaraa  mission,  153.  See  Index,  vols.  6, 7, 8. 

Hendeeson,  Fkancis,  Jb,,  The  case  of— See  Index,  vol.  7. 

IIendbickb,  William,  on  the  road  in  Michigan,  282;  on  the 
road  in  Arkansas,  288 ;  on  the  Ohio  turnpike  road,  348 ; 
Senator  from  Indiana,  467 ;  on  public  lands,  476 ;  on  tho 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal,  604.    See  Index,  vol.  8. 

Henet,  Robert  P.,  decease  of,  849. 

Heebick,  Ebesezee,  on  sufferers  by  fire  in  Alexandria,  884. 

HoBBiE,  SelahE.,  Eepresentative  from  New  York,  609. 

Hodges, ,  Representative  from  Massachusetts,  609. 

Hodgson,  Rebecca,  Petition  of. — See  Index,  voL  5. 

Hoffman,  Michael,  on  the  New  Creek  Treaty,  265 ;  on  a 
Naval  Academy,  455 ;  on  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylums,  406 ; 
Eepresentative  from  New  York,  609.    See  Index,  voL  8. 

HoLCOMBE,  Gkoege,  on  the  case  of  Mrs.  Decatur,  238;  Rep- 
resentative from  New  Jersey,  609 ;  decease  of^  668. 

Holmes,  Gabeiel,  on  the  salary  of  the  Postmaster-General, 
284 ;  on  the  sale  of  reserved  lead  mines,  281 ;  on  the 
duty  on  salt,  289;  on  the  message  respecting  the  Creek 
Indians,  302 ;  on  payment  of  deported  slaves,  808-811 ; 
Representative  from  North  Carolina,  610.  See  Index, 
vol.  8. 

Home  Department. — See  Index,  vol.  1.  Executive  Depari- 
m,ent,  and  Indea>,  vol.  5. 

Home  Manufactures  worn  in  the  Hotise.— See  Index,  voL3. 

Honors  to  the  Brave. — See  Index,  vol.  6. 

Horses  lost  in  the  Seminole  War. — See  Index,  vol.  7. 

HocsTON,  Samuel,  on  tho  Massachusetts  militia  claims,  57. 
See  Index,  vols.  7,  8. 

House  adjourns  at  close  of  first  session  of  19th  Congress,  265; 
convenes  at  second  session  of  19th  Congress,  345 ;  ad- 
journs at  close  of  second  session  of  19th  Congress,  466; 
convenes  at  first  session  of  20th  Congress,  609 ;  adjourns 
at  close  of  first  session  of  20th  Congress,  "52. 

Hcmpheey,  Charles,  on  the  relief  of  Revolutionary  offi- 
cers, 226.    See  Index,  vol.  8. 

Hunt,  Jonathan,  Eepresentative  from  Termout,  609. 


Illinois,  Admission  of-^See  Index,  vol.  6. 

Impeachment. — See  Index,  vol.  8. 

Imports. — See  Duties  on  Imports. 

ImprisoTvment  for  Debt. — In  the  Senate,  leave  asked  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  abolish,  274;  no  doubt  of  the  principle, 
or  expediency  of  the  measure,  274;  imprisonment  for 
debt,  horrible  as  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  274;  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  of  the  con- 
stitution, 274 ;  the  barbarous  custom  had  its  origin  in 
usurped  power,  274;  appeal  to  the  wisdom  and  patriot- 
ism of  the  Senate,  to  aid  in  abolishing  a  disgraceful 
feature  of  the  laws,  2T5 ;  leave  granted,  and  bill  intro* 
duced,  275.    See  Index,  vols.  7,  8. 

Indemni^cation  of  Foreigners.— In  the  Senate,  a  petition 
relative  to,  presented,  474 ;  the  question  can  be  settled 
otherwise  than  by  reference,  474 ;  a  case  out  of  the  scope 
of  the  general  rule,  474 ;  the  petition  from  a  British  sub- 
ject should  be  presented  officially  to  Congress,  474 ;  citi- 
zens of  other  countries  have  no  right  to  petition  Congreas 
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for  the  adjustment  of  their  claims,  474;  petition  laid  on 
the  table,  475. 

Indem/nity  for  SpoUationa.—jSee  Index,  vol.  1,  Great  Brit- 
ain. 

Indiana^  admission  of,~  See  Jnde^,  vol.  5. 

Indiana  Canal.~la  the  House,  a  bill  to  authorize  Indiana 
Jo  locate  a  canal  considered  and  ordered  to  be  engrossed, 
454. 

Indiana  Affaira.—See  Index,  vol.  4. 

Indiana  Factory  SysUm.—See,  Index,  vol.  7, 

Indian  Department,— See  Index,  vol.  7. 

Indian  Lands  within  a  State,  rights  over. — See  Index,  vol.  1. 

Indian  title  west  of  the  Uocky  Mountains.— See  Index, 
vol.  8.  • 

Indian  Tribes. — See  Index,  vol.  8. 

Indians,  Chickasaw  and  Choctaw.— \n  the  House,  a  reso- 
lution considered,  407 ;  no  necessity  for  passing  such  a 
resolution,  407;  why  call  for  the  instructions  given  in 
this  case  alone?  407;  exceptions  taken  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Commissioners,  407 ;  were  they  in  fact  true  ? 
407;  it  is  said  that  the  Commissioners  addressed  the  In- 
dians in  the  language  of  threats  and  coercion,  408;  ex- 
tract from  the  address  of  the  Commissioners,  408;  is  this 
the  language  of  coercion?  408;  objectionable  parts  of 
the  resolutions,  409  ;  Indian  treaties  of  late  years,  409 ; 
an  attempt  to  carry  into  effect  a  policy  with  the  In- 
dians, which  should  meet  the  reprobation  of  the  House, 
409  ;  it  is  said  that  the  resolution  is  unusual  and  extra- 
ordinary in  its  character,  410 ;  the  information  called  for 
can  be  of  no  service  when  obtained,  410 ;  the  efforts  of 
the  Commissioners  have  been  unsuccessful,  410;  particu- 
lars, 410 ;  the  policy  the  Commissioners  bave  endeavored 
to  promote  has  been  successively  recommended  by  Mon- 
roe, Calhoun,  and  Barbour,  411 ;  resolution  laid  on  the 
table,  411. 

Kesolution  relative  to  the  removal  of  the  Choctaws, 
&c.,  considered,  623 ;  bill,  630. 

Indians,  Florida,  Relief  of. — In  the  House,  a  bill  consid- 
ered, 137 ;  part  of  the  Indians  in  a  state  of  starvation, 
127;  circumstances  of  the  case,  127;  the  question  of 
colonizing  the  Indians  in  the  western  country  yet  to  be 
decided,  128 ;  amended  by  inserting  a  sufficient  sum  to 
relieve  the  present  exigency,  136 ;  Congress  has  no  power 
to  make  the  Treasury  a  charity  box,  136;  ordered  to  a 
third,  reading,  136  ;  the  bill,  146 ;  read  a  third  time,  and 
passed,  146. 

Eemoval  of. — In  the  House,  a  resolution  relative  to, 
considered,  366  ;  negotiation  with  the  Indian  tribes,  for 
the  cession  of  their  land,  a  mere  farce,  366;  the  United 
States  have,  by  statute,  disfranchised  every  nation  of 
Indians  within  their  boundaries,  866 ;  it  has  been  asked, 
what  brought  these  people  to  their  present  abject  con- 
dition ?  366 ;  the  Indians  expected  to  be  removed,  367 ; 
the  injuries  and  losses,  by  the  continuance  of  these  In- 
dians in  their  present  abode,  367. 

Indians,  Quapaw.— In  the  House,  bill  relative  to  consid- 
ered, 406 ;  motion  to  lay  on  the  table,  406 ;  article  of  the 
treaty  with  the  Indians,  406;  a  question  relative  to  con- 
veying the  lands  in  fee,  406 ;  motion  carried,  406. 

Ingersoll,  Ralph  L,  on  the  British  Colonial  Trade,  451 ; 
Eepresentativefrom  Connecticut,  609;  on  a  painting  of 
the  Battle  of  New  Orleans,  63S.    See  Index,  vol.  8. 

Ingham,  SAMirELD.,onthe  Panamamission,  190;  on  preser- 
vation of  live  oak  timber,  377 ;  on  the  Tacubaya  mis- 
sion, 431;  Representative  from  Pennsylvania,  609;  on 
the  case  of  Marigny  D'Auterive,  653 ;  on  retrenchment, 
700.    See  Index,  vols.  6,  7,  8. 

Intercourse,  Commercial;  do.,  Foreign;  do.,  N'on.  See  In- 
dex, vol.  4. 

Internal  Improvement. — In  the  House,  a  resolution  to  in- 
quire into  the  expediency  of  discontinuing  the  appropri- 


ation for  surveys,  »S:c.,  and  substituting  specific  appro" 
priations,  860;  the  propriety  of  transferring  to  the 
Executive  this  large  discretion  over  the  public  money, 
has  never  received  separate  consideration,  360;  internal 
improvements,  legitimately,  are  confined  to  objects  of  a 
national  character,  360 ;  important  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  manner  in  which  appropriations  are 
made,  361;  amendment  offered,  361 ;  resolution  laid  on 
the  table,  362. 

In  the  Senate,  a  bill  to  grant  certain  unappropriated 
lands  in  Alabama  to  the  State  for  purposes  of  Internal 
Improvement,  considered,  546;  ordered  to  he  engrossed, 
547.    See  Index,  vols.  7,  8. 

Invalid  Corps. — See  Index,  vol.  5. 

IsAACKs,  Jacob  C,  on  an  amendment  to  the  constitution, 
84;  on  South  American  relations,  89;  Eepresentatiye 
from  Tennessee,  610.    See  Index,  vols.  7,  8. 

Istli/inua  of  Fanam,a,  a  resolution  relative  to  establishing 
communication  with,  considered,  359. 


Jails  of  States.— See  Index,  vol.  6. 

Jefferson's  Lottery  Bill,  action  in  the  House  on,  414. 

Jennings,  Jonathan,  Kepresentative  from  Indiana,  610. 
See  Index,  vols.  4,  6,  7, 8, 

Johns,  Kensey,  Jr.,  Kepresentative  from  Delaware,  609. 

Johnson,  Fbancis,  on  the  Panama  Mission,  157;  on  South 
American  relations,  70-72 ;  on  sufferers  by  fire  in  Alex- 
andria, 365-391.    See  Index,  vols.  7,  8. 

Johnson,  James,  offers  a  resolution  on  a  Western  Armory, 
47;  on  the  Panama  Mission,  208;  decease  of,  350.  See 
Index,  vol.  8. 

Johnson,  Jeeomus,  Eepresentative  from  New  Tork,  609. 
See  Index,  vol.  8. 

Johnson,  Eichakd  M.,  on  imprisonment  for  debt,  274 ;  on  the 
sale  of  reserved  Lead  Mines,  282;  on  the  salary  of  the 
Postmaster  General,  284;  Senator  from  Kentucky,  467; 
on  reporters  to  the  Senate,  475 ;  on  the  graduation  in 
the  price  of  the  public  lands,  567;  on  repairs  of  the 
Cumberland  road,  588.    See  Index,  vols.  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8. 

Johnson,  Josiau  9.,  on  the  duty  on  salt,  298;  on  payment 
of  deported  slaves,  809-312;  Senator  from  Louisiana* 
667;  on  the  powers  of  the  Yice  President,  516;,  on  the 
public  debt,  534;  relative  to  the  barracks  at  New  Or- 
leans, 540,  541.    See  Index,  vols.  7,  8. 

Journal  of  the  Federal  CoTwention, — See  Index-,  vol.  7. 

Journal  of  the  Old  Congress.— See  Index,  vol.  6. 

Judges,  Federal,  removal  of.^See  Index,  vols.  2,  4. 

Judiciary,  The. — In  the  Senate,  a  bill  to  establish  Judicial 
process  in  the  States  admitted  into  the  Union  since  1789, 
51S ;  the  bill  in  its  present  shape  will  destroy  all  equity 
process  in  many  of  the  old  States,  518 ;  execution  laws  of 
Kentucky,  518;  defended,  519 ;  Kentuckians  a  brave  and 
chivalrous  people,  519;  the  inordinate  issue  of  bank  pa- 
per, 520;  effect  of  unwise  measures  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  520;  is  Kentucky  the  only  State  that  at- 
tempted during  the  war  to  suit  her  code  to  her  condi- 
tion? 520;  the  Circuit  Judge  declared  the  replevin 
law  to  be  unconstitutional,  521 ;  what  constitutes  a 
despotism,  521 ;  how  much  more  becoming  in  the  Judgea 
to  have  suiTCudered  their  judgment  to  tliat  of  the  peo- 
ple, until  Congress  could  have  passed  on  the  subject,  522; 
the  power  to  enact  remedial  laws  must  exist-somewhere, 
623 ;  it  is  said  the  judiciary  is  the  most  important  depart- 
ment in  our  Government,  523 ;  whenever  the  most 
vigilant  scrutiny  of  the  people's  representatives  shall 
be  withdrawn  from  that  department,  the  liberties  of  the 
people  will  be  endangered,  524;  the  judicial  character 
is  only  valuable  when  it  does  its  duty,  524;  a  portentous 
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Indiflference  displayed  by  the  States  In  relation  to  the 
Tlolation  of  the  fcreat  principles  upon  which  their  rights 
depend,  525;  motion  to  reconsider  carried,  536. 
Judiciary  System.— See  Indeoiy  vols.  2,  8. 


K 


Kane,  Eliab  K.,  on  the  Yazoo  purchase.  276;  Senator  from 
Illinois,  4C7;  on  the  powers  of  tho  Vice-President,  B15; 
on  a  grant  of  land  to  Kenyon  College,  556.  See  Index, 
vol  8. 
Kenyon  College. — In  the  Senate  a  bill  to  p-ant  a  township 
of  land  to,  considered,  556;  amendments  offered,  556; 
object  of  tho  bill,  556;  persons  connected  with  the  in- 
etitution,  557;  their  activity  in  its  behalf,  557;  institu- 
tions indebted  to  private  donations,  559;  it  may  be  con- 
sidered the  proposition  before  the  Senate  was  of  little 
consequence,  559;  objection  to  clogging  the  bill  with  a 
new  provision  when  it  was  ripe  for  action,  559  ;  every 
bill  should  be  left  to  its  own  merits,  559  ;  the  bill  should 
embrace  other  objects  beside  this  particular  institution, 
560 ;  we  cannot  make  this  grant  to  Ohio  and  refuse  it  to 
other  States,  560;  Ohio  has  no  claim  to  this  donation, 
660;  it  involves  one  of  the  most  important  principles 
which  could  possibly  be  submitted  to  our  consideration, 
660 ;  are  gentlemen  unwilling  to  have  exposed  to  view 
the  magnitude  of  the  question  Involved,  560 ;  shall  the 
Federal  Government  take  the  subject  of  education  into 
its  own  hands,  is  the  question  involved,  560;  protest 
against  the  extension  of  the  jurisdiction  and  an  appro- 
priation of  the  funds  of  the  Federal  Government  to  pur- 
poses of  education  within  the  States,  561 ;  our  duty  to 
exert  a  vigilant  control  over  every  department  of  the 
government,  and  to  resist  every  temptation  to  overleap 
tho  bounds  of  our  authority,  661 ;  this  government  has 
already  gone  too  far  in  assuming  jurisdiction  over  ob- 
jects which  do  not  belong  to  them  at  all,  or  which  they 
could  exercise  only  limitations,  561 ;  under  the  constitu- 
tion you  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  subject,  562;  if 
you  begin  with  this  institution  wheie  will  you  end  ? 
562;  bill  ordered  to  he  engrossed  and  passed,  562. 

Keebe,  Eicu^ard,  Eepresentative  from  New  York,  609. 

Kerb,  John  Leeds,  Representative  from  Maryland,  609 ;  on 
the  case  of  Marigny  D'Auterive,  664.    See  Index,  vol.  8. 

King,  William  R.,  on  the  deaf  and  dumb  asylum  in  Ken- 
tucky, 279;  on  deported  slaves,  303;  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, 467 ;  relative  to  the  powers  of  the  Vice-President, 
504-508 ;  on  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  606 ;  on 
the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  007.  See  Index, 
vols.  4,  5,  6,  7,  8. 

King,  Adam,  Representative  from  Pennsylvania,  609. 

KiTTEBA, ,  on  deaf  and  dumb  asylums,  405 ;  on  Meade's 

claim,  450. 

Knight,  Nehemiah  E.,  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  467 ;  on 
the  payment  of  interest  to  States,  572;  on  the  duty  on 
Indigo,  597.— -See  Index,  vols.  7,  8. 

Kremee,  George,  on  the  Tacubaya  mission,  436 ;  on  the  Li- 
beria agency,  443;  Eepresentative  from  Pennsylvania, 
609;  on  the  case  of  Marigny  D'Auterive,  629.  See  In- 
dex, vol.  8. 

KsEEMAN,  — --,  on  retrenchment,  671. 


Lafayette,  gratitude  to.— See  Index^  vols.  1,  2,  7,  8. 
Zaice  Superior  Copp&r  Mines.—See  Index,  vols.  2.  7,  8. 
Zand  Claims  in  Ohio,  details  respecting  certain,  373 ;  bill 

for  their  relinquishment  considered  in  the  House,  878 ; 

debated,  8T3,  374. 


Lcmd  TiUes  in  Louisiana,  do.  Mieaouri.—See  Indent,  vol  7. 

Lands  for  Education. — See  Index,  vol.  7. 

Lands,   Western.— See  Index,  vols.  1,  8,  4,  6,  T.    J^Uic 

Lands. 
Lawrence,  JosEpn,  Representative    from   Pennsylvania, 

609.    See  Index,,  vol.  8. 
Lea,  Pbyoe,  Eeitresentative  from  Tennessee,  610.  • 

Lead  Mines,  reserved  sale  of.— In  the  Senate,  tho  bill  re- 
ported, considered,  280 ;  Indefinite  postponement  moved, 
280 ;  the  bill  had  once  received  the  favorable  decision  of 
the  Senate  upon  it,  280;  the  extent  of  the  reservations, 
230;  provisions  of  the  bill,  280  ;  recurrence  to  first  prin- 
ciples, 281 ;  not  expedient  to  authorize  the  sale  at  pres- 
ent, 281;  objections  to  the  bill,  2S1;  reports  made  on 
the  subject  of  mining,  281;  Congress  should  let  the 
President  know  what  he  had  to  sell  before  It  bestowed 
the  authority  upon  him,  281 ;  a  plan  and  proper  draw- 
ings should  be  made,  282;  this  not  necessary,  282 ;  bill 
laid  on  the  table,  282.  See  Index,  vol  7. 
Liberia  Agency.— In  the  Ilonse,  an  appropriation  for,  con- 
sidered, 439 ;  items  examlDed,  440 ;  the  first  negotiations, 
440;  according  to  the  statement  of  the  agent,  having  by 
a  little  address  and  management  connected  ourselves 
with  this  society,  we  must  now  send  out  a  military  and 
naval  force  to  defend  the  colonists,  440 ;  on  what  princi- 
ple are  we  going  to  send  out  certain  Africans?  441 ;  an 
appropriation  to  carry  an  existing  law  into  effect,  441; 
whose  voice  was  first  raised  in  this  house  against  the 
slave  traffic?  442;  amendment  explained,  442;  will  not 
colonizing  the  coast  of  Africa  be  the  best  plan  to  stop 
the  slave  trade  ?  443 ;  further  debate,  443.  See  Index^ 
vol.  8. 
Lecompte,  JoBEPn,  on  an  amendment  to  the  constitntiony 

38 ;  Representative  from  Kentucky,  610. 
Leffler,  Isaac,  Representative  from  Virginia,  610. 
Letcher,  Egbert  P.,  on  South  American  relations,  66 ;  on 
free  negroes  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  354;  Repre- 
sentative from  Kentucky,  610;   on  retrenchment,  707. 
See  Index,  vol  7. 
Live  Oak  Timber. — In  the  House,  a  resolution  relative  to 
considered,  376;  an  important  subject,  876;  most  valu- 
able ship  timber,  377;    growth  extremely  rapid,  377: 
amendment,  877 ;  passed,  378.    See  In^ex,  vol  7. 
Library  of  Congress. — See  Index,  vol.  2. 
Library  of  Mr.  Jefferson. — See  Index,  vol.  5. 
Lieutenant- General. — See  Index,  vol.  5. 
Lieutenants  in  the  N'avy,  bill  to  increase  pay  of,  478. 
LigM  House  Duties. — See  Index,  vol  3. 
Limitations,  Statutes  of, — See  Index,  vols.  2,  4. 
Little,  Peter,  Eepresentative  from  Maryland,  609 ;   on 
the   Colonization  Society,  438.~>Se«  Index.,  vols.  4,  5, 6, 
7,8. 
Livingston,  Edward,  on  South  American  relations,  76;  on 
the  Panama  mission,  140 ;  on  the  accounts  of  Monroe, 
250;  relative  to  the  Bahama  Banks,  252;  on  the  suffer- 
ing Greeks,  363,  364;  on  land  claims  in  Ohio,  374;  Eep- 
resentative from  Louisiana,  610;  on  the  case  of  Marigny 
D'Auterlve,  625,  651.    See  Index,  vols.  1,  2,  4,  8. 
Loan  Sill. — See  Index,  vol.  5. 
Locke,  John,  Eepresentative  from  Massachusetts,  609.    Sm 

Index,  vol  8. 
Levy,  John,  Eepresentative  from  North  Carolina,  610.    S66 

Index,  vols.  7,  8. 
Lots,  Public,  in  Washington. — See  Index,  vol.  7. 
Louisiana,  Purchase  of.— See  Index,  vols.  2,  8.     Treaty  f 
See  Index,  vol  8.     Territory;  See  Index,  vols.  8,  4. 
State  ;  See  Index,  vol  6. 
LowRiE,  "Walter,  chosen  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  474.  Sm 

Index,  vol.  8. 
Lumpkin,  "Wilson,  Representative  from  Georgia,  610. 
LvoN,  Chittenden,  Representative  from  Kentucky,  610. 
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Macon,  Nathanibl,  elected  President  pro  tern,  of  the  Sen- 
ate, 275;  on  a  naval  acadeni7,  341 ;  on  the  Ohio  Turn- 
pike hi!l,  843 ;  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  467 ;  on 
the  surviving  officers  of  the  Eevolution,  496;  on  the 
powers  of  the  Vice  President,  605 ;  on  the  office  of 
Major-General,  528;  on  a  grant  of  land  to  Kenyon 
College,  562;  on  the  payment  of  interest  to  States, 
573;  on  the  duty  on  salt,  574;  on  the  graduation  of 
price  of  the  public  lands,  582 ;  on  the  survivors  of 
the  Eevolution,  533;  on  repairs  of  the  Cumberland 
road,  539;  on  the  duty  on  indigo,  595;  on  the  CJjfs- 
apeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  604;  elected  President  pro 
tern,  of  the  Senate,  €04.  See  Indt-x.,  vols.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6, 
7,8. 

Mackerel  Fishery^  bill  relative  to,  4-43. 

Magee,  John,  Representative  from  New  York,  609. 

MaU  Thefts.See  Inde^,  vol.  7. 

Maine^  admission  o/.—See  Ijidex,  vol.  6. 

Maison  Bouge  Claim. — See  Index,  vol.  8. 

Mallaet,  Kollin  C,  on  South  American  relations,  62-75; 
on  duties  on  wool,  379;  on  the  British  Colonial  Trade, 
454;  Eepresentative  from  Vermont,  609.  See  Index, 
vols.  7,  8. 

Maeablb,  John  H.,  Eepresentative  from  Tennessee,  610. 
See  Index,  vol.  8. 

Marigny  D'Autervve,  case  o/.—ln  the  House,  a  bill  provid- 
ing for  remunerating  the  claimant  for  the  lost  time  of 
a  slave  impressed  into  the  service  of  the  United  States 
considered,  625;  principle  assumed  that  the  United 
States  is  not  bound  in  any  case  to  pay  for  slaves  injured 
or  lost,  because  they  are  not  considered  as  property, 
626 ;  a  principle  of  most  serious  importance,  626 ;  if  not 
property,  they  are  free,  626 ;  amendment  allowing  for 
the  injury  done  the  slave  and  medical  attendance  on 
him,  626 ;  a  question  that  should  be  decided  on  its  own 
merits,  without  sectional  feeling,  626;  has  the  Govern- 
ment in  a  single  case  paid  for  a  slave  lost  in  service  ?  626 ; 
right  of  the  Government  to  impress  slaves  denied,  and 
therein  the  interest  of  the  master  is  protected,  626  ;  the 
constitution  makes  no  distinction,  but  embraces  all  pri- 
vate property,  627 ;  the  principle  has  been  acted  upon 
in  numerous  eases,  627;  a  delicate  subject,  627;  action 
of  the  House  in  1816,  627;  is  the  question  to  be  raised 
here  whether  this  class  of  people  is  property?  628  ;  it  is 
said  there  is  no  authority  to  impress  a  slave,  658;  if 
Government  impressed  the  slave  it  must  pay  for  his 
loss  of  time,  629 ;  history  of  the  law  relative  to  slave 
property,  629;  intendment  of  previous  Legislatures, 
629 ;  the  great  question  is,  shall  slave  property  be  placed 
without  the  reach  of  the  arm  of  the  military  Govern- 
ment ornot?  629;  Congress  has  no  power  to  settle  the 
question  of  property,  629 ;  state  of  the  case,  629 ;  the 
right  to  take  and  employ  a  slave  for  the  public  service 
arises  out  of  the  imminent  necessity  of  a  state  of  war, 
630 ;  case  in  point,  630. 

Is  the  ghost  of  the  Missouri  question  again  to  be 
inarched,  with  solemn  and  terrific  aspect,  through  these 
halls,  631 ;  the  question  has  long  since  been  settled,  631 ; 
the  constitution  has  recognized  slaves  as  an  effective 
portion  of  our  population,  632 ;  the  constitution  views 
slaves  in  the  same  light  as  did  the  slave-holding  States 
at  the  time  of  its  adoption,  632;  it  is  no  new  doctrine, 
632 ;  slaves  regarded  in  the  mixed  character  of  persons, 
both  humanity  and  religion  sanctions  this  declaration, 
632 ;  a  novel  doctrine,  that  no  property  can  be  rightfully 
impressed,  632 ;  it  is  said,  no  precedent  can  be  set  up 
against  the  constitution,  633;  legislation  fhmishes  no 
instance  of  remuneration,  633 ;  why  was  it  that  Gov- 
ernment claimed  indemnity  of  Great  Britain?  683;  a  , 


question  the  United  States  Government  has  nothing  to 
do  with,  633 ;  the  Missouri  question  never  has  been  set- 
tled, 634;  under  the  Eoman  law  was  a  slave  any  less 
property,  because  he  was  a  person?  634;  no  right  to 
make  our  humanity  and  religion  the  rule  of  other  menu's 
actions  within  the  sphere  of  neither,  634;  no  compro- 
mise about  this  description  of  persons  farther  than  the 
whole  constitution  was  a  compromise,  634 ;  let  no  man 
deign  ever  to  discuss  this  question,  635 ;  this  slave  was 
taken  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  the  horses  and 
cart,  685. 

The  constitution  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  matter, 
635 ;  what  is  the  case  before  ns  ?  636 ;  on  what  principle 
can  we  be  held  bound  to  indemnify,  when  the  officer 
clearly  transcended  his  duties?  636;  the  same  case  in 
principle  as  to  allow  the  impressment  of  an  infant,  ap- 
prentice, or  servant,  in  the  Northern  States,  636. 

The  necessity  of  discussing  the  question  has  occurred, 
646 ;  is  the  Southern  citizen  alone  to  be  deprived  of  that 
which  is  enjoyed  by  every  citizen  ?  647;  do  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  South  hold  their  property  at  the  -^vill  of  the 
United  States?  647;  slavery  in  the  abstract,  647;  two 
great  divisions  of  property  in  respect  to  their  natures, 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  line  as  clear  and  marked 
as  light  and  darkness,  643 ;  it  is  an  evil  of  which  the 
constitution  has  made  them  the  only  judges,  as  by  its 
nature  they  ought  to  be,  643;  do  gentlemen  of  the 
South  think  we  can  sanction  an  attack  upon  their  rights, 
which  must  in  its  principle  endanger  their  own,  649 ; 
grounds  upon  which  the  amendment  is  resisted,  649 ; 
the  principle  recognized  by  former  reports,  650 ;  claims 
upon  which  reports  have  been  made,  650 ;  this  the  first 
case  of  the  kind,  650;  force  of  the  constitution,  650;  it 
has  been  said,  that  the  excitement  has  been  unneces- 
sarily raised  by  those  who  had  introduced  and  supported 
the  amendment,  651 ;  the  facts  are  settled  and  the  amount 
of  damages  ascertained ;  the  only  question  is,  shall  we  pay 
the  demand  ?  651 ;  to  defend  our  country  is  too  honor- 
able employment  to  be  divided  with  slaves,  651 ;  the 
first  time  this  question  was  stirred,  652;  amendment 
withdrawn  and  renewed,  652 ;  reasons  for  it,  652 ;  an  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  liken  the  case  of  slaves  to  that 
of  apprentices  and  minors,  653;  mistake  to  suppose  this 
slave  was  taken  as  a  part  of  the  military  force  of  the 
country,  653 ;  clause  of  the  constitution  relative  to  pri- 
vate property,  653;  right  of  property  in  an  apprentice 
and  a  slave  identical,  654;  committee  rise,  654. 

Amendment  moved,  664;  it  is  contended  that  slaves 
are  not  to  be  considered  as  property  when  taken,  or  lost, 
or  injured  in  the  public  service,  664;  a  question  which 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  stir,  665 ;  it  is  said  the 
report  gives  color  to  the  denial  of  property  in  slaves,  665 ; 
if  slaves  are  property,  why  shall  they  not  be  considered 
as  such,  665 ;  why  slaves  are  property,  665 ;  reasons  for 
making  compensation  for  the  slave,  666;  what  is  shown 
by  the  papers,  666;  ground  upon  which  the  claim  is 
founded,  666;  one  forcible  objection  to  admitting  the 
claim,  666 ;  quality  of  the  act  of  impressment  not  in 
discussion  here,  666;  precedents,  667;  argument  from 
analogy,  667;  right  of  the  master  in  his  slaves,  667;  only 
question  whether  the  officer  under  the  exigencies  of  a 
state  of  war  may  not  impress  the  private  property  of 
the  citizen?  668. 

Makkell,  Hehet,  Eepresentative  from  New  York,  609. 
See  Index,  vol.  8. 

Marks,  "William,  Senator  from  Penn.,  467;  on  repairs  of 
the  Cumberland  road,  588.    See  Index,  vol.  8. 

Maktin,  William  D.,  Eepresentative  from  South  Carolina 
610. 

Mabtindale,  Henet  C,  Eepresentative  from  New  York 
609.    See  Index,  vols.  7,  8. 
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Maevin,  DuDLET,  on  sufferers  by  fire  In  Alexandria,  893 ;  I 
on  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylums,  405  ;  Representativo  from  | 
New  York,  60&.    See  Indecp^  vols.  T,  8. 

Maryland  M&moHal,  on  the  state  of  Mational  Affairs. — 
See  Indeeo^  vol.  S. 

Maesachuseiis  Memorial  on  the  War  of  1812.-366  Indeat^ 
vol.  5. 

Massac/iusetta  Militia  Claims, — In  the  IIouso,  the  bill  to 
compensate  Massachusetts  for  certain  milttla  services 
during  the  late  war,  51 ;  provisions  of  the  report  of  the 
military  cominitteo,  51;  services  of  the  Massachusetts 
militia,  51 ;  views  of  the  committee,  51 ;  history  of  the 
transactions  connected  with  tho  question,  51;  difference 
of  opinion  between  the  Executive  of  tho  State  and  of  the 
United  States,  52;  the  question  which  arises  Is  whether 
the  United  States  can  draw  the  militia  of  a  State  Into 
public  service  without  its  officers,  52 ;  the  constitution 
points  out  the  course,  52;  reason  given,  that  they  wore 
to  be  distributed  on  the  seacoast  for  garrison  duty,  52 ; 
Is  this  a  sufficient  reason?  52;  no  constitutional  emer- 
gency existed  at  the  time  of  the  call  which  justified  it, 
52 ;  if  a  declaration  of  war  justified  the  calling  out  of  the 
militia.  It  would  be  in  the  power  of  tbe  United  States  to 
convert  the  militia  at  once  into  a  standing  army,  53 ; 
what  did  the  Executive  of  the  State  do  ?  58 ;  how  far 
were  the  United  States  affected  by  the  decision  of  the 
Executive,  53  ;  what  the  Executive  did  do,  53;  the 
claim  asks  reimbursement  for  money  advanced  by  the 
State  to  pay  for  spontaneous  services,  or  those  performed 
under  the  authority  of  the  State,  54 ;  why  has  it  not 
been  adjusted?  54;  a  constitutional  difficulty,  54;  objec- 
tions, 54;  replies,  54;  facts  connected  with  the  transac- 
tions of  1814,55;  authority  for  the  demand  of  General 
Dearborn,  65;  it  is  said  that  the  course  pursued  by  tho 
Executive  Impaired  the  physical  force  of  the  United 
States,  56;  effect  of  the  opinions  and  acts  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, 56;  where  is  the  authority  by  which  a  State  is 
made  responsible  for  the  opinions  of  its  officers  ?  57 ;  who 
is  it  that  demands  reimbursement?  5T. 

The  services  upon  which  the  claim  is  founded  were 
not  performed  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  57;  where  was  the  necessity  for  the  detail  of  a 
Major-General?  58;  the  militia  of  Massachusetts  were 
called  out  to  defend  their  own  frontier,  58 ;  example  of 
yielding  the  etiquette  of  military  rank,  58;  it  is  said,  all 
the  regular  troops  of  Massachusetts  were  marched  to  the 
northern  frontier,  59 ;  it  is  asked,  where  is  the  power  of 
the  Governor  to  thrust  himself  between  the  physical 
power  of  the  State  and  that  of  the  General  Government? 
59 ;  an  excuse  could  be  found  for  the  Governor  if  he  had 
acted  unknowingly,  59 ;  assurances  given  to  the  Gov- 
ernor, 59 ;  if  Massachusetts  had  acted  as  the  exigencies 
of  the  case  demanded  of  her,  the  remuneration  would 
have  been  freely  voted,  60 ;  what  was  our  situation  when 
Massachusetts  thought,  fit  to  resist  the  authority  of  the 
General  Government,  60 ;  the  speech  of  Governor  Strong 
to  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  61 ;  even  the  com- 
mittee, with  all  the  facts  staring  them  in  the  face,  say 
that  Massachusetts  is  entitled  to  the  allowance  of  this 
claim,  61;  shall  we  pay  claims  because  Massachusetts 
will  he  dutiful  hereafter?  61;  the  Hartford  Convention, 
61 ;  it  is  said,  that  the  good  people  ought  not  to  be 
mulcted  for  the  conduct  of  their  officers,  61 ;  let  Massa- 
chusetts hereafter  make  common  cause  in  the  defence 
of  our  republican  institutions,  and  no  difficulties  can 
arise  in  the  payment  of  her  troops,  62. 

The  claim  results  from  the  reciprocal  rights  and  duties 
conceded  to  tho  States,  and  guaranteed  by  the  General 
Government  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  consti- 
tution, 119 ;  construction  of  the  powers  of  tho  Govern- 
ment over  the  militia,  who  are  in  effect  the  people  of 


the  States,  119 ;  before  any  actual  Invasion  the  Govern- 
ment  of  Massachusetts  had  practically  abandoned  tha 
offensive  constitutional  doctrines,  119;  documents  ex- 
amined, 120, 121 ;  details  of  the  proceedings  in  Massa- 
chusetts, 121;  provisions  of  the  bill  under  consideration, 
122  ;  this  chiim  should  be  allowed  because  It  is  just  in 
itself,  and  because  similar  claims  have  been  allowed, 
122;  the  bill  is  founded  on  these  principles  and  these 
precedents,  123;  what  are  the  objections  urged  against 
it  ?  123 ;  by  passing  the  bill  you  undoubtedly  approve  of 
the  militia  services  for  which  It  makes  payment,  123; 
proceedings  of  tho  Executive  of  Massachusetts,  123;  it 
is  to  be  remembered  that  by  the  constitution  the  Presi- 
dent has  no  power  to  call  forth  the  militia  in  any  event 
whatever,  124 ;  the  power  of  Congress  to  provide  for 
calling  forth  the  militia  Is  a  complete  power,  124 ;  it  Is 
said  that  no  officer  of  the  militia  is  to  be  commanded  by 
an  inferior  officer  of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  124; 
Massachusetts  was  compelled  to  defend  herself,  125;  but 
one  instance  in  which  any  want  of  promptitude  in  re- 
pelling the  enemy  has  been  found  in  the  conduct  of 
Massachusetts,  125 ;  there  was  concert  and  arrangement 
between  the  officers  of  the  General  and  State  Govern- 
ments in  their  exertions  to  defend  the  soil,  125 ;  action 
of  the  Government  of  Massachusetts  since  the  war  In 
renouncing  those  erroneous  doctrines,  126 ;  the  principles 
of  this  bill  are  most  safe  for  the  national  treasury,  126 ; 
all  the  errors  of  Massachusetts  have  been  portrayed  in 
sombre  colors,  while  her  merits  have  been  passed  in 
silence,  126;  Maine  has  been  the  firm  and  undeviatlng 
supporter  of  the  country,  126.    See  Index,  vol.  8. 

Maxwell,  Lewis,  Eepresentative  from  Virginia,  610. 

Matnaed,  John,  Eepresentative  from  New  York,  609. 

McCoy,  William,  on  sufferers  by  fire  in  Alexandria,  385 ; 
on  Deaf  ai^fl  Dumb  Asylums,  402 ;  on  the  Tacubaya  mis- 
sion, 431 ;  Eepresentative  from  Yirginia,  610  ;  on  Eevo- 
lutionary  Land  Warrants,  622  ;  on  the  case  of  Marigny 
D'Autenve,  627.    See  Index,  vols.  4,  5,  6,  7,  8. 

McDuFFiE,  George,  on  South  American  relations,  72 ;  rela- 
tive to  an  amendment  to  the  constitution,  77,  81 ;  on 
the  Panama  mission,  213  ;  on  free  negroes  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  356;  on  the  suffering  Greeks,  364;  on 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Cnlumbia,  415  ;  on  the  British 
Colonial  Trade,  462 ;  Eepresentative  from  South  Caro- 
lina, 610 ;  on  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  613;  on 
retrenchment,  686.    See  Index,  vols.  7,  8. 

McHatton,  Egbert,  on  decease  of  James  Johnson,  349 ;  on 
a  Western  armory,  350 ;  Eepresentative  f^om  Kentucky, 
610. 

McIltainb,  Joseph,  decease  of,  266.    See  Indeo),  vols.  7,  8, 

MoIntire,  Eufus,  Representative  from  Me.,  609. 

McKee,  Joun,  Eepresentative  from  Alabama,  610.  See  In- 
(fe(P,  vol.  8. 

McKeak,  Samitel,  Eepresentative  from  Penn.  609.  See  In^ 
dex,  vols.  7,  S. 

MoKiNLET, ,  on  the  powers  of  the  Vice  President,  509 ; 

on  internal  improvement,  546;  on  the  graduation  of 
the  price  of  public  land,  54S. 

McLane,  Louis,  reports  an  appropriation  for  the  Panama 
mission,  4S ;  on  the  Panama  mission,  91 ;  on  the  Creek 
Treaty,  242 ;  on  duties  on  wool  and  woollens,  397 ;  on 
the  Colonization  Society.  438;  on  Meade's  claim,  449 ; 
Senator  from  Delaware,  467;  on  the  powers  of  the  Yice 
President,  507 ;  on  the  claims  of  South  Carolina,  540 ; 
on  a  grant  of  land  to  Kenyon  College,  560;  on  the 
French  Colonial  trade,  565.    See  Index,  vols,  6,  7,  8. 

McLean,  William,  on  the  emigration  of  Indians,  345 ;  on 
the  Chickasaw  and  Choctaw  Indians,  410 ;  Eepresenta- 
tive from  Ohio,  610;  reports  a  bill  relative  to  the  removal 
of  the  Indians,  630.    See  Iridex,  vol.  8. 

Meade's  Claim  tmder  the  Florida  Treaty.— In  the  House, 
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a  bill  making  provision  for  the  payment  of  sundry 
claims,  considered,  444 ;  amendment  moved,  444;  object 
to  create  a  tribunal  for  such  claims  as  arose  in  conse- 
quence of  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  treaty  with  Spain  in 
1S19, 444 ;  the  House  ought  not,  at  the  close  of  the  session, 
to  be  called  upon  to  legislate  upon  this  class  of  claims, 
445 ;  this  claim  of  a  sacred  character,  445  ;  included 
in  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  cession,  445 ;  facts  re- 
specting the  claim,  445;  is  this  Government  liable  to 
make  good  claims  on  Spain,  out  of  other  funds  than  the 
five  millions  embraced  in  the  treaty?  446;  the  equiva- 
lent for  these  claims  has  already  been  received,  446; 
course  pursued  by  Meade  on  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty, 
446;  the  objection  of  the  Commissioners  vested  in  points 
wholly  distinct  from  the  testimony,  446 ;  it  is  a  claim 
that  had  been  presented  prior  to  the  date  of  the  treaty, 
and  allowed  by  the  officers  of  the  Spanish  Government, 
447;  reasons  why  we  are  bound  to  pay  this  claim,  44S; 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  are  most  extraordinary, 
448 ;  facts,  448 ;  if  the  Government  owes  this  money,  it 
ought  to  be  paid,  449 ;  reasons  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment, 449  ;  circumstances  of  the  case,  449  ;  the  delay  at- 
tending the  claims  of  public  creditors,  450;  the  claim  is 
embraced  in  the  treaty,  450;  if  the  fund  is  distributed, 
to  the  exclusion  of  Mr.  Meade,  shall  he  lose  his  debt? 
450 ;  amendment  appointing  three  auditors  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  examine  the  evidence,  adopted,  450 ;  the  unfitness 
of  Congress  to  become  a  judge  in  the  case  of  private 
claims,  450 ;  bill  ordered  to  be  engrossed,  451. 

Mediterranean  Trade. — See  Index,  vol.  3. 

M&inbers  of  Congress,  a/ppointinenta  of. — SeelndesD,  vol.  8. 

Memorial  of  Viae  President  CaZhoun^  862. 

Mercee,  Chaeles  F.,  on  the  New  Creek  Treaty,  262;  on 
land  claims  in  Ohio,  374;  on  the  Liberia  agency,  441; 
Representative  from  Virginia,  610;  relative  to  captured 
Africans,  643.    See  Index,  vol.  8. 

Meewin,  Oeange,  Representative  from  Connnecticut,  609. 
See  Index,  vol.  8. 

Message  on  the  New  Creek  Treaty,  236 ;  at  second  session 
of  19th  Congress,  266 ;  with  a  letter  from  the  Creek  In- 
dians, 299 ;  at  the  first  session  of  the  20th  Congress,  467 ; 
relative  to  the  Georgia  boundary  line,  673. 

Metcalfe,  Thomas,  on  decease  of  Robert  P.  Henry,  849 ; 
Representative  from  Kentucky,  610.  See  Index, 
vols.  6,  7,  8. 

Michigan,  Canal  in  the  territory  o/— Resolution  relative 
to,  considered,  625. 

Military  Academy  and  Acad&mies.—See  Index,  vols.  2, 
5,7. 

Military  Eoads.—See  Index,  vol.  7. 

Militia  Courts  Martial. — In  the  House,  an  amendment  to  a 
resolution  moved,  657 ;  object  of  the  resolution,  why 
call  for  the  copy  of  a  paper  which  never  did  exist?  657; 
object  of  the  call,  657;  impossible  to  disguise  the  ten- 
dency of  this  movement,  658 ;  latitude  of  remark  it  gives 
the  Secretary,  upon  what  may  be  found  on  record  in  the 
department,  658 ;  implication  of  Madison,  658 ;  nothing 
but  the  truth  wanted,  659 ;  object  to  obtain  information 
respecting  the  detachment  of  militia,  of  which  the  six 
militiamen,  executed  at  Mobile,  were  a  part,  659 ;  the 
House  ought  not  to  act  in  this  matter  at  all,  659 ;  manner 
of  reasoning  in  the  House,  660 ;  a  subject  of  such  im- 
portance ought  not  to  be  smothered,  or  nipped  in  the 
bud,  661  ;  the  part  of  the  resolution  proposed  to  be 
stricken  out,  662 ;  the  whole  information  and  corre- 
spondence wanted,  662 ;  shall  this  information  be  laid 
before  the  House,  and  the  public  be  enabled  to  know 
the  truth  as  it  is?  6G3;  the  question  whether  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  militiamen  was  legal  or  not,  is  one  on 
which  much  anxiety  prevails,  663 ;  the  resolutions,  663 ; 
adopted,  663. 


MiLLEE,  Daniel  H.,  Representative  from  Pennsylvania,  609. 
See  Indesn,  vols.  7,  8, 

Mills,  Elijah  H.,  on  the  Yazoo  purchase,  279.  See  Index, 
vol.  8. 

MiNEE,  Charles,  on  free  negroes  in  the  District  of -Colum- 
bia, 854;  on  free  negroes  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
357 ;  on  a  canal  in  Illinois,  460 ;  on  sufferers  by  fire  in 
Alexandria,  883  ;  Representative  from  Pennsylvania,  609. 

3fint,  EstaJtUshment  qf. — See  Index,  vols.  1,  2. 

Miranda's  McpediUon.—See  Index,  vol.  4. 

Mississippi  River,  free  na/vigaUon  of. — See  Index,  vol.  2. 

Mississippi  State. — See  Index,  vol  5.  Territory.— See  III- 
deas,  vol.  4,  Territories. 

3fi8souri. — See  Index,  vols.  4,  5,  6,  7. 

Mitchell,  James  C,  on  an  amendment  to  the  constitution, 
43 ;  Representative  from  Tennessee,  610 ;  on  retrench- 
ment, 630-695.    See  Index,  vols.  7,  8. 

Mitchell,  John,  Representative  from  Pennsylvania,  609. 
See  Index,  vol  8. 

Mitchell,  Thomas  R.,  on  an  amendment  to  the  consti- 
tution, 89 ;  on  duties  on  wool  and  woollens,  401 ;  Rep- 
resentative from  South  Carolina,  610 ;  on  the  coast 
transportation  of  slaves,  624 ;  on  the  case  of  Marigny 
D'Auterive,  628,    See  Index,  vol.  8. 

Monroe  Doctrine. —  United  States  and  Smith  America,  re- 
lations l>etni)een. — In  the  House,  a  resolution  instructing 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  to  inquire  and  report 
on  what  authority  our  minister  to  Mexico  stated  that 
the  United  States  have  pledged  themselves,  &c.,  con- 
sidered, 48 ;  explanation  of  the  resolution,  48 ;  statement 
of  the  American  minister  at  Mexico,  49  ;  it  is  said  this 
declaration  is  an  assurance  of  the  Cabinet  here,  49 ;  if  so, 
it  should  be  known,  49 ;  the  only  known  authority  is  the 
assertion  of  President  Monroe,  49 ;  the  committee  un- 
able to  give  any  information,  49 ;  declarations  made  in 
obedience  to  instructions  of  the  Government,  49 ;  the 
authority  is  the  President  of  the  United  States,  49;  this 
would  be  the  result  of  the  inquiry,  49. 

The  motion  of  an  extraordinary  character,  49 ;  occasion 
of  the  remarks  of  the  Minister,  49 ;  is  the  object  of  the 
resolution  to  find  out  if  such  instructions  had  been 
given  ?  49 ;  the  object  is  to  direct  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress and  of  the  people  to  the  question  whether  any  such 
pledge  had  been  authorized  by  our  Government,  50 ;  the 
avowal  of  the  pledge  to  the  Mexican  Government  is  well 
calculated  to  alarm  the  fears  and  jealousy  of  the  people, 
50 ;  under  what  circumstances  was  the  pledge  avowed, 
and  what  was  the  relative  situation  of  the  two  countries  ? 
50;  if  Mexico  grants  no  privileges  in  consequence  of  this 
declaration  should  we  not  be  bound  in  honor  and  good 
faith  to  carry  it  into  effect?  50 ;  this  knowledge  all-im- 
portant,  50 ;  the  pledge  can  mean  nothing  more  than  the 
declaration  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  50. 

Amendment  offered,  62 ;  -accepted,  62 ;  highly  expedi- 
ent that  the  facts  of  this  case  should  be  kno\vn,  62; 
nothing  so  very  alarming  unless  it  be  considered  as  pre- 
paring the  way  for  a  future  war,  62 ;  it  might  he  a  serious 
question  of  inquiry  how  far  we  ought  to  take  the  ground 
intimated  by  Mr,  Monroe,  if  all  the  European  Govern- 
ments should  invade  the  South  American  States,  63 ; 
amendment  offered  to  call  upon  the  President  for  the 
information,  63 ;  important  to  know  whether  the  coun- 
try does  or  does  not  stand  pledged  in  this  manner,  63 ; 
what  information  will  a  call  on  the  President  give  ?  63 ; 
object  is  to  ask  whether  the  Minister  had  authority  for 
the  language  he  used,  63 ;  better  to  go  to  the  pith  of  the 
thing,  64 ;  amendment  to  the  last  amendment  offered,  64 ; 
it  defeats  the  end  in  view,  64 ;  the  reply  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  the  Minister  in  Mexico  may  not  answer  our 
inquiry,  64;  let  both  propositions  stand,  65;  Mr.  Poin- 
sett would  not  have  used  such  language  without  the 
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autliority  of  the  Govornmont,  65;  extract  from  a  letter 
of  Mr.  Clay,  65 ;  remarks  upon  It,  65 ;  evident  no  such 
pledge  has  beon  given  as  many  suppose,  66;  circumstan- 
ces at  the  time  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Monroe  was  made, 
66 ;  what  wiil  the  people  of  the  United  States  say  to  the 
language  of  the  allied  sovereigns,  66 ;  the  President  Is  the 
proper  source  for  the  information  sought,  67. 

Aspect  of  the  question  before  the  House,  67 ;  Import 
of  tbe  language  used  by  Mr.  Poinsett,  67;  refers  to  the 
message  of  President  Monroe,  67 ;  object  of  the  call,  67 ; 
the  present  motion  regretted,  as  it  may  imply  a  censure 
on  an  officer  of  the  Government  abroad  where  no  censure 
was  Intended,  68;  substance  of  the  declaration  of  Mon- 
roe, 63 ;  the  Executive  must,  on  proper  occasions,  ex- 
press the  views  and  wishes  of  the  Government,  63 ;  the 
belief  of  authority  on  the  part  of  our  Minister  to  make 
that  declaration  rests  upon  the  uniform  policy  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive branch  of  this  Government  for  several  months 
past,  69 ;  course  of  Mr.  Poinsett,  69 ;  letter  of  the  Secre- 
tary important,  G9 ;  evidence  in  the  documents  before 
us  that  our  Minister  was  not  mistaken  in  the  policy  of 
the  Government,  69 ;  letter  of  Mr.  Salazar,  69 ;  the  great 
danger  of  the  mission  to  Panama  is  that  our  Govern- 
ment will  pursue  this  policy,  69 ;  this  country  has  had 
sufiicient  experience  of  the  danger  of  entangling  allian- 
ces, 70 ;  too  late  to  make  objections  to  the  declarations 
of  Monroe,  70 ;  time  when  the  declaration  was  made,  70 ; 
no  pledge  to  any  Government  or  to  any  nation,  71 ;  why 
is  this  said  to  be  the  policy  of  the  last  three  months  in- 
stead of  the  last  three  years  ?  71 ;  Mr.  Poinsett  has  given 
no  such  pledge  as  is  stated,  71 ;  what  can  the  President 
do?  71 ;  the  inquiry  should  cover  the  whole  ground,  72; 
amendment  modified,  72 ;  the  declaration  does  not  pledge 
us  to  anybody,  but  it  was  made  under  a  sense  of  our 
rights  and  that  others  should  remember  them,  72 ;  the 
pledge  of  Mr.  Monroe  should  be  recognized  and  adhered 
to,  72 ;  the  question  is,  whether  the  inquiry  shall  go  to 
the  Committee  of  the  House  or  to  the  President,  73 ; 
where  is  the  power  on  the  part  of  the  Executive  to  give 
any  such  pledge  ?  78 ;  say  to  these  Governments  that  be- 
yond a  declaration  the  Executive  has  no  right  to  go,  73 ; 
it  may  be  a  very  proper  occasion  for  this  House  to  ex- 
press its  views  on  the  posture  of  the  country  in  relation 
to  both  continents,  73 ;  if  any  such  pledge  has  been  given 
by  the  present  Executive,  ib  is  contrary  to  his  very  last 
act  in  relation  to  the  South  American  Republics,  74 ; 
why  go  to  the  President  ?  74 ;  the  Secretary  of  State  uses 
the  same  language,  74 ;  how  often  have  we  been  told  that 
the  mere  report  of  a  branch  of  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment bound  this  House  ?  74. 

The  real  point  of  inquiry  was  by  what  authority  our 
Minister  had  made  this  declaration,  75;  the  committee 
have  no  report  to  make,  75;  the  only  constitutional  way 
to  give  a  pledge  is  by  treaty,  76 ;  we  ask  if  a  constitu- 
tional pledge  has  been  given,  and  the  only  answer  is,  No  1 
76;  the  resolution  as  amended,  76;  adopted,  76.  See 
Panmna  Mission^  and  see  Jndex^  vol.  8. 

MowEOE,  James,  accounts  o/.—In  the  House,  the  bill  for  the 
relief  of  James  Monroe,  considered,  250 ;  objections  to 
items  of  the  bill,  250 ;  interest  struck  out,  250 ;  motion  to 
strike  out  the  sum  appropriated,  250 ;  services  of  Mon- 
roe, 250;  state  of  the  negotiation  with  France  on  his 
arrival  there,  250 ;  mode  of  application  to  the  First  Con- 
sul, 250 ;  result  of  this  application,  251 ;  the  acquisition  of 
Louisiana,  251 ;  motion  to  strike  out  lost,  251 ;  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  disagreed  to,  255.    See  Index^  vol.  8. 

MOOKB,  Thomas  V,,  an  amendment  to  the  constitution,  87; 
on  the  canal  round  Muscle  Shoals,  438 ;  Eepresentative 
from  Kentucky,  610.    See  Jnd&o,  vol.  7. 

MooKK,  Gabriel  P.,  Bcpreseutatiyo  from  Alabama,  610. 
See  IndeXf  vol.  7. 


Mother  of  Commodore  Perry.— See  Indeos^  ^ol,  T. 
Motmted  Troops.— See  Index,  voL  4. 
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National  Olaervaiory. — See  Indexa,  vols.  2,  5. 

Naturaltzaiion  Laws.— See  Ijidex^  vols.  1,  2,  4. 

Nixval  EHtahUHhment^  gradual  improvement  of. — In  the 
Senate,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  gradual  increa.5e  of  the 
Navy,  considered,  824 ;  policy  of  setting  apart  a  fund  for 
the  improvement  of  the  Navy  lias  been  established  for 
eleven  years,  324;  the  amount  of  appropriation  has  va- 
ried but  the  principle  has  been  held  sacred,  824;  early 
views  respecting  the  Navy,  324 ;  opinions  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  late  war,  825;  shown  that  a  navy  waa 
the  cheapest  and  safest  defence  of  the  country,  325  ;  sub- 
ject of  Dry  Docks,  826 ;  expense  of  construction,  326 ;  the 
contemplated  Improvements  at  Navy  Yards,  826. 

Naval  Academy. — Advantages  of  education,  327 ;  some 
doubt  if  naval  men  require  these  advantages,  827;  effect 
of  elevating  the  characters  and  improving  the  minds  of 
officers,  827  ;  examples  of  Perry,  Decatur,  and  the  crew 
of  the  Adonis,  827;  object  of  the  Naval  Academy,  823; 
plan  of  instruction,  828 ;  details  of  the  appropriation,  828 ; 
is  it  expedient  for  the  United  States  to  establish  a  Naval 
Academy  ?  329  ;  it  may  be  said  that  the  Navy  is  a  naval 
school,  329 ;  the  day  is  coming  when  the  United  States 
will  be  obliged  to  dispute  for  the  supremacy  of  the  ocean, 
830 ;  resemblance  of  the  bill  to  the  Alkoran,  380 ;  this  is 
not  sufficiently  understood,  330;  source  of  injury  in 
heaving  vessels  down,  331 ;  able  and  careful  manner  in 
which  the  bill  has  been  drawn,  331 ;  reasons  for  passing 
the  bill  as  it  is,  831 ;  an  academy  as  much  required  to  be 
attached  to  the  Navy  as  to  the  Army,  831 ;  our  states- 
men have  come  back  to  the  naval  policy  of  John  Adams, 
832 ;  the  portion  relating  to  an  academy  should  bo  struck 
out,  332  ;  not  a  new  proposition,  832  ;  probable  cost  of  the 
establishment,  332 ;  not  supposed  the  school  would  be 
expensive,  333. 

Moved  to  strike  out  the  sections  relating  to  a  naval 
academy,  333;  most  insuperable  objections  to  this  pro- 
ject, founded  not  only  on  theoretical  speculations,  but 
upon  practical  experience,  433 ;  views  relative  to  the 
Military  Academy  at  "West  Point,  833;  to  what  but  ex- 
perience and  facts  can  the  question  be  referred  ?  334 ; 
names  of  distinguished  men  not  learned  in  a  military 
academy,  334  ;  who  goes  to  this  institution?  834;  who 
from  them  goes  into  the  army  ?  834 ;  why  carry  military 
education  beyond  the  necessity  for  its  application,  unless 
it  was  intended  to  make  our  citizens  all  soldiers  ?  835 ; 
England  has  never  established  u  naval  academy,  335 ; 
where  were  our  eminent  officers  educated  ?  835 ;  the  es- 
tablishment would  be  filled  by  sons  of  rich  men,  836 ;  no 
man  could  be  made  a  good  seaman  at  an  academy,  836; 
the  endeavor  to  establish  a  naval  academy  likely  to  jeop- 
ardize the  safety  of  the  essential  principles  upon  which 
the  Navy  is  founded,  837 ;  It  is  asked  if  the  events  of  the 
late  war  do  not  show  a  military  academy  to  be  useless, 
387 ;  it  is  said  that  the  sons  of  rich  men  alone  went  to  tiie 
military  academy,  887 ;  error  in  remarks  relative  to  cer- 
tain naval  officers,  333  ;  does  it  follow  that  education  Is 
of  no  utility  because  some  men  have  raised  themselves 
by  the  force  of  natural  genius,  883 ;  the  bill  prescribes 
who  shall  go  to  the  naval  school,  839 ;  if  the  institution 
is  governed  like  that  at  West  Point  it  will  be  no  place  of 
amusement,  389 ;  answer  to  replies  to  objections,  840;  is 
this  academy  wanted  at  this  time  ?  341 ;  have  our  naval 
officers  ever  shown  a  want  of  science  in  the  knowledge 
of  their  profession  ?  841 ;  anecdote  of  Mrs.  Tryon,  341 ; 
example  of  England,  841 ;  further  debate,  842 ;  it  was  a 
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deficiency  of  officers  that  suggested  the  idea  of  a  Naval 
Academy,  342. 

In  the  House,  motion  to  strike  out  the  naval  fund,  car- 
ried, 455;  bill  passed,  461.  See  Index,  vols.  1,  2,  8,  4  5 
6,7.  ...... 

2^a/oal  ExploitB,—See  Index,  vol.  T. 

Naval  Fensio7i  Fimd.—See  Index,  vol.  T. 

Naval    School— See  Naval  Sstablishmmt,   and  Index 

vol.  8. 
Navigation  Zo/ws.—See  Index^  vol.  4. 
Na/O]/  Yard  at  Philadelphia,  debate  relative  to,  869. 
Negroes  Free,  exportation  of,  to  Liberia,  resolution  consid- 
ered, 870. 
Negroes  Free  in  the  District  of  Cohmibia.— In  the  Hoifse, 
a  resolution  of  inquiry  relative  to  the  imprisonment 
and  sale  of  free  persons  of  color,  considered,  852 ;  the 
case  of  Gilbert  Horton,  852 ;  an  old  law  of  Maryland, 
852;  unconstitutional,  852;  its  continuance  in  this  Dis- 
trict impolitic,  352 ;  it  is  unjust,  853;  why  urge  an  in- 
quiry on  a  subject  of  this  peculiar  character,  which 
would  lead  only  to  irritating,  painful,  and  useless  dis- 
cussion ?  852';  an  extraordinary  doctrine  that  the  Gov- 
ernor of  one  State  may  rightfully  be  called  on  to  protect 
citizens  of  that  State  when  in  other  States,  853 ;  no  sort 
of  necessity  for  reference  to  a  committee,  354 ;  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  lost,  354;  the  law  probably  in  force 
in  the  District,  854;  amendment  moved,  355;  law  for 
the  sale  of  runaways  for  prison  fees,  355 ;  its  history, 
855;  course  proposed  by  the  resolution  is  usual  and 
proper,  355  ;  the  resolution  merely  one  of  inquiry,  855; 
no  opposition  to  the  resolution,  356 ;  objection  to  the 
resolution,  356 ;  the  proposed  inquiry  ought  to  be  insti- 
tuted on  principles  of  the  most  obvious  justice,  356 ;  we 
have  the  same  control  here  that  the  States  have  within 
their  jurisdiction,  857;  the  Federal  prisons  and  their 
keepers  are  extensively  used  for  carrying  on  the  do- 
mestic slave  trade,  857;  resolution  of  Mr.  Randolph  in 
1816,  857;  such  Rtatements  may  lead  to  erroneous  im- 
pressions elsewhere,  358 ;  the  form  of  the  resolution  and 
the  accompanying  remarks  calculated  to  produce  ex- 
citement, 858;  if  such  a  law  is  in  operation,  every  one 
would  agree  that  it  ought  to  be  repealed,  359;  resolu- 
tion carried,  859 ;  report  of  committee,  with  a  bill,  375. 
Negroes,  kidnapping  o/.—See  Index,  vol.  2. 
Neutral  RelaUone.—See  Index,  vols  3,  4,  6,  6,  7. 
N&io  M&mco  and  Missouri,  inland  trade  between, — See  In- 
dex, vol,  8. 
N&w  Orleans,  defence  of.— See  Index,  vol.  5. 
Newton,  Thomas,  Eepresentative  from  Virginia,  696;  ad- 
ministers the  oath  to  the  Speaker,  610.    See  Index,  vols. 
2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8. 
Niagara  Sufferers.— See  Index,  vols.  5-8. 
Noble,  James,  on  the  road  in  Michigan,  283 ;  on  the  grad- 
ual improvement  of  the  Navy,  332 ;  Senator  from  In- 
diana, 467;    on  school  lands  in  Indiana,  476;  on  the 
decease  of  Major  General  Brown,  526 ;  on  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  visitors  at  "West  Point,  538 ;  on  internal  im- 
provement, 547;  on  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Brown, 
555.    See  Index,  vols.  5,  6,  7,  8. 
Non-Eayporiatlon  in  foreign  bottoms. — See  Index^  vol.  4. 
Non-Importation. — See  Index,  vols.  3,  4. 
NQn-Inier(MUTse. — See  Intercourse. 

Non-Residents'  Land  in  Arikansas.-ln  the  House,  a  bill 
relative  to,  considered,  254 ;  this  law  will  derange  the 
whole  revenue  system  of  Arkansas,  254;  and  consum'^ 
the  whole  tax  on  non-residents'  lands,  254;  the  law  of 
Arkansas,  254;  features  of  this  bill,  254;  other  objec- 
tions, 255;  postponement  moved  and  lost,  255;  bill  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  255. 
Northern  Sov/ndary  under  the  Treaty  of  GJient.-See 
Index,  vol.  8, 
Vol.  IX.— 49 


North-  West  Coast,  &ityploraUon  of. — See  Index,  vols.  7,  8. 
NtroKOLLS,  William  T.,  Representative  from  South  Caro- 
lina, 610. 
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Oaklet,  Thomas  J.,  Eepresentative  from  New  York,  609. 

OatJis. — See  Indecc,  vol.  1. 

O'Brien,  Jeeemiaii,  Representative  from  Maine,  609. 

Office,  a  certain,  inquiry  respecting. ^See  Index,  vol.  5. 

Occupying  Claimant  La/ws. — See  Index,  vol,  8. 

Officers  of  the  Customs.— See  Index,  vol.  7. 

Officers  of  the  Revolution,  debat'*  on  relief  to,  867. 

Officers,  removal  of— See  Index,  vol.  1. 

Offices,  plurality  of— See  Index,  vol.  8. 

Ohio  State  Government.— See  Index,  vol.  2. 

Ordinance  of  X787.-~Se&  Index,  vols.  8,  4,  and  Index^  voL 
6,  Missouri. 

Orleans  Territory.— See  Index,  vol.  4,  Territories. 

Oke,  Robert,  Jr.,  Eepresentative  from  Pennsylvania,  609. 
See  Jndesc,  vol.  8. 

Owen,  George  W.,  on  the  emigration  of  Indians,  845;  on 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylums,  403 ;  on  the  Colonization  So- 
ciety, 437;  Eepresentative  from  Alabama,  610;  on  the 
case  of  Marjgny  DAuterive,  628.    See  Index,  yoL  8. 


RainUngs  of  the  principal  events  of  the  Revolution.— See 

Index,  vol.  5. 
Paintings,  Ristorical.-ln  the  House,  a  resolution  relative 
to  a  historical  painting  of  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans, 
considered,  636;  the  policy  of  embellishing  the  national 
building,  637;  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans  forms  a  hea-u- 
tifal  chef  d'muvre  in  the  science  of  war,  637;  Mr.  Al- 
ston designated,  637 ;  no  reason  why  Trumbull  should 
be  excluded,  638;  amendment  made,  638;  a  representa- 
tion of  the  Hartford  Convention  in  full  session  should 
be  placed  by  the  side  of  this  painting,  638 ;  remarks 
relative  to  the  artist,  638;  our  naval  victories  entitled 
to  some  notice,  639;  amendment  moved,  639;  other  vic- 
tories and  exploits  should  also  be  commemorated,  639; 
motion  to  embrace  naval  victories  lost,  649;  other 
amendments  lost,  640;  resolution  lost,  640. 
Panama  Misaion.—ln  the  House,  a  bill  reported  making  an 
appropriation  to  carry  into  effect  the  mission  to  Panama, 
48 ;  leport  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  48 ; 
resolution  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  appropriate  the  funds 
necessary,  43. 

Resolution  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  appropriate,  con- 
sidered, 90;  amendments  proposed,  90;  debate,  91;  the 
measure  to  which  the  resolution  relates  is  wholly  novel 
and  unprecedented,  91 ;  a  subject  on  which  the  House 
cannot  be  left  too  free  in  its  deliberations,  92 ;  the  time 
has  arrived  in  which  this  House  is  called  upon  to  express 
an  opinion  upon  some  of  the  topics  connected  with  thia 
mission,  92;  it  will  not  do  to  treat  this  message  as  de- 
signed to  throw  the  moral  weight  of  the  opinion  of  this 
nation  into  the  cause  of  these  governments,  92 ;  the  re- 
sistance implied  in  that  threat  is  now  to  be  a  matter  of 
formal  and  public  discussion,  98 ;  the  Congress  at  Pana- 
ma, 93 ;  the  settled  policy  of  this  country  has  been  not 
only  pacific  and  neutral,  but  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  all 
participation  in  the  concerns  of  other  powers,  all  pohti- 
cal  connections  and  entangling  alliances,  93. 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  is  to  give  instructions  by 
this  House  to  a  foreign  minister,  94;  the  House  is  not 
called  on  to  act  beyond  making  the  appropriation,  94 ;  if 
the  House  was  of  opinion  that  a  wrong  course  had  been 
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given  to  our  foreign  relations  It  ought  to  say  so,  94 ;  this 
resolution  is  talcing  the  proper  responsibility  from  the 
iExGCUtlre,  95 ;  when  a  dlplumatic  mission  has  been  re- 
commondad  by  the  President,  and  has  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Senate,  It  ought  to  be  an  extreme  case  that 
would  warrant  or  justify  the  House,  in  refusing  means 
to  carry  the  mission  Into  effect,  95 ;  if  the  United  States 
acted  on  selfish  and  Interested  motives  fe.Tclusivoly,  our 
policy  would  have  been  to  perpetuate  the  moral  and  po- 
litical degradation  of  Spanish  America,  95;  we  stood 
foremost  In  recognizing  them,  95 ;  are  we  prepared  to  ad- 
mit that  this  act  was  the  result  of  transient  feeling  ?  95 ;  it 
may  be  said  topics  are  to  be  discusse^l  at  Panama  which 
may  com  promise  the  high  interests  of  this  nation,  96;  is 
not  this  mission  demanded  by  high  and  Important  con- 
siderations bearing  directly  on  the  special  interests  of 
the  nation?  96;  there  can  be  but  one  sentiment  on  this 
Bubject  In  this  Union,  96 ;  Is  not  the  mission  absolutely 
demanded  by  a  due  regard  to  our  safety  and  interests  ? 
96;  deficiency  of  the  message  on  this  topic,  97;  the 
committee  is  called  upon  to  give  an  expression  of  Its 
opinion  as  to  the  expediency  of  this  mission,  98 ;  duty  of 
this  House  upon  all  fit  occasions  to  pronounce  the  judg- 
ment of  the  people  upon  measures  perfected  or  contem- 
plated, touching  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United 
States,  98 ;  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  would  go  to 
change  the  whole  course  of  our  diplomacy,  and  particu- 
larly the  policy  of  the  United  States  with  regard  to  Cuba; 
not  a  member  on  this  floor  is  bold  enough  to  wish  these 
Bubjects  to  be  discussed,  considered,  and  the  alliance 
formed,  98 ;  it  is  said  that  it  is  unconstitutional  for  this 
House  to  interfere  in  this  form,  with  the  executive  powers 
of  the  government,  99 ;  to  the  final  and  permanent  suc- 
cess of  the  revolution  in  the  Spanish  Colonitjs,  this  Con- 
gress of  belligerent  nations  was  necessary,  99 ;  whatever 
may  be  our  notions  of  this  memorable  pledge,  the  Span- 
ish American  States  understand  and  believe  us  commit- 
ted on  the  subject,  leave  the  government  of  the  United 
States  free  to  act,  99  ;  suppose  the  casus  fcederia  had 
occurred,  would  gentlemen  now  declare  war  in  defence 
of  South  American  liberty?  100;  the  political  condition 
of  Hayti  is  to  form  the  subject  of  discussion,  and  is  to  be 
settled,  100 ;  objects  of  this  Congress  given  oflacially  by 
the  government  of  Colombia,  100 ;  the  principle  of  col- 
onization, 100 ;  what  is  the  resolution  now  before  us  but 
instructions  or  semi-instructions  for  our  nmiisters  that 
are  to  go  to  the  Congress  at  Panama  ?  101 ;  if  the  House 
have  the  right  to  instruct,  they  have  the  right  to  im- 
peach fbr  disobedience  of  instructions,  101 ;  the  House 
has  not  any  participation  in  the  treaty-making  power, 
101;  construction  given  to  the  constitution,  101;  this 
resolution  ought  not  to  be  coupled  with  constitutions 
which  we  have  no  conditions  to  impose,  102 ;  it  is  said  to 
be  important  that  we  should  be  represented  at  Panama 
ss  regards  our  political  and  commercial  interests,  102; 
the  plenipotentiaries  can  enter  into  no  negotiation  on 
behalf  of  their  different  governments  as  regards  their 
relations  with  foreign  powers,  103 ;  article  of  the  treaty 
between,  Colombia  and  Chili,  103 ;  what  objects  are  to 
be  attained  hy  sending  ministers  to  Panama?  103;  in 
what  capacity  and  with  what  powers  are  they  to  attend  ? 
103 ;  where  are  we  to  look  for  the  powers  they  are  to 
possess?  103;  the  treaties  are  their  charter,  104;  it  is 
said  we  are  to  send  our  Ministers  to  advise  and  consult. 
104. 

Amendment  offered,  104 ;  the  condition  of  the  islands 
of  Cuba  and  Porto  Eico  to  be  discussed,  is  a  most  im- 
portant subject  to  us,  105;  suppose  the  independence  of 
Cuba  to  be  effected  without  an  attempt  of  a  part  of  its 
population  to  attain  the  ascendency,  would  not  that  part 
of  Ita  population  be  declared  free,  as  in  the  South  Ameri* 


can  republics?  106;  not  a  voice  from  the  South  ought  to 
be  raised  against  this  mission,  105;  views  In  the  Mes- 
sage relative  to  Cuba,  105;  the  real  motives  which  gov- 
ern in  this  case,  106 ;  the  measure  proposed  is  an  ac- 
knowledged departure  from  the  uniform  and  settled 
policy  pursued  by  this  Government  in  times  past,  106; 
it  becomes  us  to  weigh  this  measure  well  before  we  give 
it  the  irrevocable  sanction  of  our  votes,  106;  in  deciding 
the  question  before  us,  we  must  look  exclusively  to  the 
intrinsic  merits  of  the  measure  itself,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  the  character  of  the  objects  to  be  accomplished,  107; 
if  Ministers  are  sent  to  the  Congress  at  Panama,  our 
Government  Is  committed  to  take  part  in  Its  delibera- 
tions relative  to  objects  kept  In  the  background,  107 ; 
the  teems  of  the  invitation  sent  to  us,  and  the  terms  of 
Its  acceptance,  108 ;  these  subjects,  however  they  may 
have  been  kept  out  of  sight  recently,  are  the  principal 
if  not  the  only  subjects  in  which  our  participation  was 
desired  by  the  States  who  invited  our  attendance  at  Pa- 
nama, 108;  the  result  of  our  participation  in  these  sub- 
jects at  the  Congress  will  be  the  adoption  of  measures 
endangering  the  future  peace  of  the  country,  109;  the 
principle  of  resistance  by  force  Is  already  agreed  upon, 
109;  in  our  diplomatic  intercourse  with  the  Spanish 
American  States  the  Secretary  of  State  has  treated  and 
held  out  to  them  certain  vague  and  oracular  expressions 
in  a  message  of  the  late  President,  as  a  pledge  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  not  to  permit  any  interference 
of  the  European  powers  in  the  war  between  them  and 
the  mother  country,  109 ;  statement  of  our  Minister  to 
Mexico  to  that  Government,  109 ;  what  will  probably  be 
the  nature  and  effect  of  these  stipulations  with  regard 
to  the  United  States,  110;  what  are  the  views  of  our 
own  Government?  110;  what  the  President  suggests,  in 
reference  to  the  subject  of  interference  from  abroad  with 
the  affairs  of  Spanish  America,  110 ;  it  may  be  said  there 
is  no  reason  to  apprehend  the  interference  which  it  is 
proposed  to  denounce  to  the  world,  111 ;  it  may  be  said 
the  President  does  not  express  a  positive  opinion  that 
these  measures  ought  or  will  be  adopted  by  the  Congress 
at  Panama,  111 ;  a  quietus  is  found  for  all  our  apprehen- 
sions, in  the  assurances  of  the  President  that  "no  alli- 
ances will  be  contracted,"  and  in  general  "  nothing  will 
be  done  incompatible  with  our  neutrality,"  111 ;  turn  to 
the  advice  of  Washington,  111 ;  one  would  think  that 
language  so  plain,  so  clear,  so  unequivocal,  could  not,  by 
any  ingenuity  of  construction,  be  tortured  into  a  recom- 
mendation or  approval  of  "political  connections  with 
foreign  nations ;"  the  vA-y  thing  against  which  it  warned 
us,  112 ;  another  argument  urged  in  favor  of  this  politi- 
cal connection  with  Spanish  America  is,  that  we  owe  it 
to  the  cause  of  liberty,  113 ;  that  by  doing  so  we  will  se- 
cure their  good  will,  which  is  highly  important  to  us, 
both  in  a  commercial  and  political  view,  113;  the  result 
of  our  past  efforts  to  conciliate  the  good  will  and  affec- 
tion of  these  new  States  affords  but  little  ground  to  hope 
for  success  in  the  experiment  now  proposed,  114 ;  can 
the  elements  of  discrepancy  be  mitigated  or  harmonized 
by  any  system  of  political  connection?  114. 

The  amendments  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  re- 
strictions attempted  to  be  imposed  upon  the  constitu- 
tional power  of  the  President,  115 ;  it  is  unwise  that  we 
should,  by  an  interference  in  the  form  of  advice,  di- 
minish that  responsibility  which  the  constitution  has 
placed  on  the  Executive,  and  on  the  Senate,  bis  advisers, 
115 ;  if  it  be  proper  for  us  to  express  our  opinions  on  the 
details  of  this  mission,  have  we  not  a  right  to  demand 
all  the  information  upon  which  the  President  himself 
has  acted,  115 ;  consider  the  nature  of  the  invitation  we 
have  received  from  the  republics  of  South  America  to 
be  represented  in  this  Congress,  116 ;  the  risk  of  being 
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drawn  into  entangling  alliances,  116 ;  however  unlimited 
tlie  powera  of  the  Ministers  who  compose  this  Congress, 
taeyhave  no  terrors  for  us,  116;  it  has  been  insisted 
that  if  we  send  Ministers  we  are  committed  to  take  part 
in  the  deliberations  of  the  Congress  concerning  an  alli- 
ance, IIT ;  proof  that  those  Governments  have  no  right 
to  hope  for  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance,  117 ;  those 
Eepublics  will  have  no  cause  of  complaint  against  us, 
117 ;  the  objection  to  such  a  course  of  agreement  is  that 
it  would  be  departing  from  the  policy  which  Washing- 
ton recommended,  and  to  which  we  have  strictly  ad- 
hered from  the  very  commencement  of  the  Government, 
IIT ;  is  there  one  who  would  have  said  less  than  ^r. 
Monroe  in  1828,  or  who  would  now  say  less  ?  118 ;  the 
condition  of  the  islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Eico,  118. 

Narrative  of  the  circumstances  incident  to  tJiis  meas- 
ure from  the  moment  the  invitation  was  tendered  to 
this  Government  to  send  Ministers  to  Panama  down  to 
the  period  when  the  President  thought  fit  to  transmit 
his  message  to  this  House,  128;  the  President  attempts 
to  prove  that  our  uniting  in  the  deliberations  of  this 
Congress  does  not  import  an  alliance  with  the  powers 
there  to  he  assembled,  129 ;  it  now  appears  that  we  are 
to  go  to  Panama  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  declaration 
that  "  in  application  to  our  own  territory,  we  will  per- 
mit no  colonization  on  the  part  of  any  foreign  power," 
180 ;  remarks  of  the  President  relative  to  the  slave 
trade,  130 ;  to  Hayti,  131 ;  probability  that  by  our  counsels 
peace  and  tranquillity  may  be  secured  in  Cuba  and  Porto 
Bico,  132 ;  this  Administration  has  abandoned  all  right 
and  pretext  for  interference,  133 ;  the  danger  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  authorize  our  goiog  to  war  to  prevent  any  Euro- 
pean nation  but  Spain  holding  Cuba,  133 ;  we  had  better 
stay  away,  and  act  independently  of  the  Congress  of 
Panama,  134 ;  has  the  President  been  mindful  of  the  ad- 
vice of  Washington  ?  184 ;  this  advice  and  the  declaration 
of  Monroe,  135 ;  this  whole  scheme  of  quitting  our  own 
to  stand  on  foreign  ground  is  opposed  to  the  settled 
policy  of  the  country,  185. 

This  House  is  morally  bound  to  vote  the  salaries  of 
Ministers  who  have  been  constitutionally  created  by  the 
President  and  Senate,  unless  in  extreme  cases,  137 ;  the 
constitutional  obligation  to  provide  for  »  Minister  is 
equally  strong  as  that  to  carry  into  effect  a  treaty,  137; 
a  historical  view  of  our  relations  with  the  Southern  Ee- 
publics, 138 ;  the  documents  show  sufficient  reasons  for 
the  adoption  of  the  amendments,  139 ;  the  President  has 
thought  it  better  this  country  should  incur  the  danger 
of  becoming  eventually  a  party  to  this  alliance  than 
stand  alone,  140 ;  he  deems  it  within  the  constitutional 
competence  of  the  Executive  to  send  Ministers  to  Pana- 
ma, 140 ;  he  put  the  seal  of  confidence  upon  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Senate,  141 ;  he  states  one  object  of  accepting 
the  invitation  was  to  induce  the  Southern  nations  to 
change  their  religion  and  introduce  toleration,  141 ;  it  is 
said  that  these  amendments  imply  a  want  of  confidence 
la  the  Executive,  141 ;  the  vast  importance  of  Cuba  to 
the  United  States  may  not  be  generally  known,  141 ;  it  is 
still  more  important  in  a  political  than  a  commercial 
view,  142;  the  spectacle  that  Cuba  would  present  if 
Colombia  and  Mexico  should  attempt  to  revolutionize 
it,  142 ;  the  question  of  slavery,  142 ;  it  is  said  the  ob- 
jects of  this  Congress  are  imperfectly  known,  and  its 
powers  indistinctly  defined,  143 ;  no  greater  danger  of 
an  alliance  being  formed  through  the  medium  of  this 
mission  than  through  the  medium  of  our  Ministers  in 
South  America,  143 ;  the  Monroe  doctrine,  144;  the  fata 
of  the  island  of  Cuba  as  connected  with  this  question, 
144-  its  ultimate  destiny  is  of  vast  importance  to  us, 
145  •  who  first  connected  Cuba  with  this  mission  ?  145. 

The  first  question  is  the  constitutional  power  of  this 


House  to  grant  or  refuse  the  appropriation,  146 ;  the 
present  case  is  not  one  of  a  demand  on  us  for  the  execu- 
tion of  ft  treaty,  nor  is  it  precisely  that  of  an  ordinary 
appropriation  for  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  pre- 
existent  officers,  147 ;  it  will  cause  the  cultivation  of  a 
spirit  of  amity  and  good  feeling  between  us  and  neigh- 
bors with  whom  we  must  necessarily  be  on  good  or  bad 
terms,  147;  he  who  does  not  feel  with  patriotic  exulta- 
tion the  proud,  the  dignified  place  that  we  shall  occupy 
on  this  occasion,  can  never  be  convinced  by  argument, 
147;  who  are  they  who  have  given  us  this  invitation? 
147;  the  advantage  to  the  world  from  the  discussion  of 
liberal  principles  of  international  law,  148;  the  object 
of  general  nature  to  be  discussed  at  this  meeting  is  the 
protection  of  private  property  on  the  ocean,  148;  the 
discussions  on  the  declarations  of  Mr.  Monroe,  148;  the 
acknowledgment  of  France  and  Great  Britain  respect- 
ing our  declarations,  149;  the  subject  of  the  most  vital 
importance  of  all  is  the  condition  of  Cuba. 

The  main  question  presented  for  the  deliberation  of 
the  committee  is,  shall  we  make  the  appropriation  to 
defray  the  expense  of  a  mission  to  Panama  ?  150 ;  the 
amendments  proposed  are  hostile  to  the  spirit  of  tha 
constitution,  and  at  variance  with  the  uniform  usage  of 
the  House,  150 ;  some  embarrassment  has  been  felt  from 
the  manner  in  which  the  subject  has  been  presented  to 
us,  150;  the  report  and  resolution  of  the  committee, 
150 ;  the  money  shall  be  appropriated  provided  it  is  ex- 
pedient, and  it  is  expedient  provided  the  amendments 
are  adopted,  151 ;  character  of  tha  mission,  151 ;  its  ob- 
jects, 152 ;  some  object  on  account  of  the  novelty  of  the 
mission,  152 ;  others  complain  that  it  is  a  departure  from 
former  usage,  152;  the  message  and  documents,  153; 
the  subjects  of  discussion,  153  ;  what  is  their  plain 
meaning  ?  154 ;  the  resisting  of  interference  from  abroad, 
154;  the  principle  of  colonization,  154;  other  subjects 
of  discussion,  155;  in  adopting  a  system  of  southern 
politics  we  should  observe  the  most  profound  caution, 
155 ;  the  warnings  of  Washington,  156 ;  are  the  people 
of  this  country  willing  to  enter  into  alliances  with  the 
republics  of  South  Amerif-a  on  those  two  points,  156 ; 
what  ground  is  there  for  these  fears  of  entangling  alli- 
ances ?  157 ;  why  should  they  desire  an  alliance  offensive 
and  defensive  with  us  ?*  157 ;  they  need  no  alliance  with 
us,  157 ;  it  is  alleged  that  one  language  has  been  hold  on 
the  other  side  of  the  water,  and  another  on  this  side,  in 
regard  to  Cuba,  158;  the  views  presented  to  Russia,  158 ; 
points  upon  which  negotiations  for  peace  have  been  con- 
ducted, 158;  it  is  our  interest  that  Cuba  should  remain 
as  it  is,  159. 

Only  two  questions  for  our  decision ;  first,  whether 
this  House  will  assume  the  responsibility  of  withholding 
the  ordinary  appropriation  for  carrying  into  effect  an 
executive  measure  which  the  Executive  Department 
has  constitutionally  instituted;  second,  whether,  if  it 
will  not  withhold  the  appropriation,  it  will  yet  take  the 
responsibility  of  interposing  with  its  own  opinions,  di- 
rections, or  instructions,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  this 
particular  executive  measure  shall  be  conducted,  159 ; 
by  voting  the  salaries  in  the  ordinary  way  we  assume 
no  responsibility  whatever,  160;  if  we  withhold  the 
ordinary  means  do  we  not  incur  a  heavy  responsibility? 
166;  it  is  useless  labor  to  discuss  the  kind  of  power 
which  the  House  holds  in  these  cases,  160 ;  it  is  our  for- 
tune to  be  called  upon  to  act  our  part  at  a  most  inter- 
esting era  in  human  affairs,  160;  this  is  a  mighty  revo- 
lution, 160 ;  in  many  respects  the  European  and  Ameri- 
can nations  are  alike,  161 ;  it  is  said,  that  the  topic  of 
South  American  independence  is  worn  out  and  thread- 
bare, 161 ;  a  lingering  andhopele^  war  is  kept  up  against 
these  States  by  Spain,  161 ;  it  is  asked,  if  it  u  not  a 
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breach  of  neutrality  for  us  to  sond  Minl.stirs  to  a  Con- 
gress composed  wholly  of  bellif,'c- rents,  162;  the  Eepre- 
bentttlvea  of  the  South  American  Staten.  as  between 
themselves,  will  possess  diplomatic  poworH,  162:  the  de- 
claration of  the  President  in  1828.162;  the  important 
political  events  that  led  to  that  declarutiou,  or  accom- 
panied it,  162 ;  It  has  been  said  to  ha\  e  been  a  loose  and 
vague  declaration,  163;  the  scutiinent  which  it  Inspired 
was  not  confined  to  ourselves,  168 ;  it  must  be  considered 
as  founded  on  our  rights,  and  to  spring  mainly  from  a  re- 
gard to  their  preservation,  164 ;  that  message  formed  a 
bright  page  In  our  history,  164;  how  does  it  happen  that 
there  should  now  be  such  a  new  fear  on  the  subject  of  this 
declaration?  164;  remarks  on  the  subject  of  Cuba,  164;  It 
is  6aid,  that  if  Spain  should  make  a  voluntary  transfer  of 
this  island  to  another  power,  we  should  have  no  right  to 
interfere,  1C4;  the  ground  of  exception  Is  self-preserva- 
tion, 165;  the  President  Is  charged  with  inconsistency, 
and  in  order  to  make  this  out  public  despatches  are 
read,  which  militate,  It  is  said,  with  each  other,  165 ; 
what  are  the  facts  ?  165 ;  pains  have  been  taken  to  prove 
that  the  measure  now  in  consideration,  and  indeed,  the 
whole  policy  of  the  Government  respecting  South 
America,  is  the  unhappy  result  of  the  influence  of  a 
gentleman  formerly  filling  the  chair  of  this  House,  166; 
we  are  told  that  the  country  is  deluded  and  deceived  by 
cabalistic  words,  166 ;  these  States  are  called  to  meet 
difficulties  8uch  as  neither  we  nor  our  fathers  encoun- 
tered, 167 ;  a  day  of  solemn  retribution  now  visits  the 
once  proud  monarchy  of  Spain,  167. 

To  the  Executive  has  the  constitution  confided  the 
sole  and  exclusive  superintendence  of  our  foreign  rela- 
tions, 167 ;  great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  objects  of 
this  Congress,  167;  it  Is  said,  the  mere  act  of  sending 
representatives  cannot  commit  the  neutrality  of  the 
country,  16S;  Congresses  of  independent  powers,  meet- 
ing In  times  of  profound  peace  to  concert  political  meas- 
ures, have  lately  come  into  fashion,  169  ;  are  we  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  powers  of  Europe?  169;  we  have 
Ministers  already  residing  at  most  of  the  Courts  whose 
Governments  are  to  be  represented  at  Panama,  169 ;  the 
charge  extended  to  those  who  have  sufficient  independ- 
ence to  think  for  themselves,  of  being  a  factious  opposi- 
tion, 170 ;  the  wise  and  prudent  caution  which  was  to 
have  been  looked  for  from  Mr.  Adanls,  171 ;  the  subject 
is  surrounded  by  illusions  which  render  It  difftciUt  to  de- 
cide correctly,  172 ;  a  more  dangerous  illusion,  as  it  is 
flattering  to  our  self-love,  is  that  of  supposing  that  all  the 
movements  of  our  Government  In  favor  of  the  South 
Americans  have  been  prudently  regulated  with  a  view 
to  promote  the  establishment  of  free  Governments  and 
liberal  institutions,  172;  the  first  resolution  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Spanish  America,  was  proposed,  while  all  Spanish 
America,  except  Buenos  Ayres,  yet  owned  at  least  nom- 
inal obedience  to  Spain,  178;  circumstances  under  which 
the  second  resolution  was  proposed,  173 ;  course  of  our 
Government  during  the  contest  with  Spain,  174 ;  in  the 
recognition  of  Spanish  America  we  did  not  move  in  obe- 
dience to  the  love  of  liberty,  or  with  a  view  to  promote 
the  extension  of  Representative  Governments,  174;  let 
ns  see  what  the  President  proposes  on  the  other  great 
subject  with  which  the  principle  is  remotely  connected, 
the  great  subject  of  European  interference  with  the  do- 
mestic concerns  of  American  Governments,  174 ;  it  is 
alleged  that  our  Minister's  language  in  Mexico  was  used 
without  instructions,  175 ;  it  is  asserted  that  his  language 
referred  alone  to  a  pledge  to  ourselves  and  to  posterity, 
175 ;  if  we  have  given  any  pledge  it  has  been  given  to 
power  or  powers  who  have  a  right  to  hold  It  until  re- 
deemed by  ourselves,  175;  what  was  originally  the  Mes- 
sage of  Mr.  Monroe  ?  176 ;  what  has  it  become  under  the 


hands  of  this  Administration?  177;  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  right  of  the  allied  sovereigns  to  do  all  tliat  has 
been  done  by  them  In  Europe,  and  the  assertion  of  the 
right  of  any  American  alliunce  to  do  what  It  plfeases  on 
this  continent,  177;  ^e  must  not  forget  that  the  language 
of  the  Prcbident  does  not  exclude  the  Idea  of  forming* 
treaty  on  this,  as  well  as  on  the  other  basis  of  the  Amor- 
Icaii  system — colonization,  177;  on  this  subject  of  the 
form  of  the  Governments  on  this  Bide  of  the  Atlantic  no 
error  more  fatal  to  the  future  prosperity  of  this  people 
could  bo  committed  than  that  of  believing  that  our  in- 
terests require  us  to  act  on  different  principles  than 
those  which  have  usually  regulated  our  Government, 
178 ;  the  destiny  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Elco  is  also  to  be 
fixed  at  the  Isthmus,  179 ;  what  shall  we  do  ?  180 ;  give 
these  States  to  understand  that  we  will  not  suffer  the 
scenes  of  St.  Domingo  to  be  enacted  in  Cuba,  180;  asser- 
tions of  the  President  181 ;  the  Executive  must  look  at 
this  Assembly  as  the  organ  of  a  great  confederation,  181 ; 
if  successful  in  acquirin;^  a  complete  ascendency,  of 
wielding  at  will  the  whole  moral  and  physical  power  of 
the  North  and  South  Americans,  what  advantage  have 
WG  to  gain  by  it?  182;  how  far  may  this  House  constitu- 
tionally interfere  in  the  foreign  diplomatic  affairs  of  the 
country  ?  182 ;  from  what  fountain  of  the  constitution  do 
gentlemen  propose  to  draw  this  power  of  instruction  and 
confer  it  on  this  House  ?  182 ;  the  amendment  contains 
Instructions  to  the  President  in  what  manner  he  shall 
conduct  the  negotiations  at  Panama,  1S3 ;  the  right  to 
command  and  the  obligation  to  obey  are  correlative,  183; 
If  the  House  has  the  authority  to  prescribe  to  the  Presi- 
dent Instrnctions  be  Is  to  give  to  foreign  Ministers,  it 
must  have  some  power  to  enforce  obedience  to  its  man- 
dates on  this  head,  183 ;  the  propositions  now  under  con- 
eideratlon  descend  to  particulars  and  are  connected  with 
this  mission  and  make  part  of  it,  184 ;  it  is  said  the  Pres- 
ident has  asked  the  House  for  its  opinion  as  to  the  policy 
of  this  measure,  184;  he  has  no  power  by  the  constitu- 
tion to  require  or  demand  of  this  House,  its  opinions  on 
any  of  its  measures  before  they  are  carried  into  effect, 
184;  features  of  the  amendment,  185;  have  wo  been 
always  so  punctilious  in  relation  to  our  neutrality  ?  185; 
It  is  said  forms  are  nothing,  it  is  the  substance  we  are  to 
regard,  185 ;  the  constitutional  forms  of  this  Government 
are  every  thing,  185 ;  what  necessity  is  there  for  adopting 
the  amendment  ?  186 ;  something  has  been  said  on  the 
subject  of  Executive  confidence,  186 ;  the  powers  of  the 
Congress  of  Panama,  187;  our  commercial  connection  with 
the  South  American  States,  187 ;  by  the  emancipation  of 
the  South  American  States,  and  the  consequent  demoli- 
tion of  the  Spanish  colonial  system,  we  have  a  ready  and 
convenient  market  opened  for  all  our  manufactures  and 
the  products  of  our  agriculture,  187;  what  was  the  con- 
dition of  the  world  when  the  declaration  of  Monroe  was 
made  ?  188 ;  the  call  of  this  House  for  the  treaty  of  1796, 
189;  this  nation  calls  loudly  for  a  speedy  appropriation, 
190 ;  generations  to  come  will  approve  our  acts,  190. 

It  is  said,  that  by  adopting  this  amendment  we  assume 
an  unconstitutional  exercise  of  power,  inasmuch  as  the 
treaty-making  power  is  vested  in  another  body,  and 
hence  we  have  no  right  to  instruct  the  President,  190 ; 
few  occasions  will  be  likely  to  arise,  wherein  it  would  be 
expedient  or  necessary  for  this  House  to  declare  its 
opinion  on  such  subjects,  191 ;  the  law  of  the  third  of 
March,  1815, 191 ;  our  object  is  to  declare  our  opinion  on 
a  great  measure  of  national  policy,  not  in  the  form  of 
ofGcial  instructions,  but  with  a  view  to  making  known 
that  opinion  as  well  to  the  other  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  to  the  world,  192 ;  is  this  House  without  "  power 
to  compel  the  President"?  192;  a  case  supposed,  192; 
whenever  the  constitution  has  given  us  the  power,  with- 
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out  qualification  to  do  any  act,  we  must  be  Tested  with 
a  discretionary  power  to  determine  upon  its  expediency, 
193 ;  It  will  not  be  pretended  that  every  nation  that  has 
established  free  institutions  will  always  act  with  justice 
in  its  disputes,  19i ;  if  the  majority  of  this  House  should 
negative  this  resolution,  would  not  the  nation  think  this 
House  was  in  favor  of  compromising  the  future  neutral- 
ity of  the  country  ?  194 ;  why  is  it  proposed  to  stipulate 
with  the  South  American  Governments  that  we  will  not 
permit  colonization  on  our  territory  ?  195 ;  the  President 
sends  a  proposition  inviting  our  free  determination  upon 
it,  and  we  are  told  by  his  confidential  friends  that  we 
must  not  look  into  the  details,  195 ;  is  this  free  detenm- 
nation  ?  195 ;  principles  are  every  thing  in  politics,  196  ; 
can  any  one  doubt  that  a  political  connection  is  contem- 
plated with  the  confederated  Governments  of  South 
America  diflfereut  from  the  connection  we  have  with 
any  other  Government?  196;  what  can  be  said  in  defence 
of  the  pledge  at  Panama?  197;  do  gentlemen  perceive 
■what  nets  are  spread  for  us  ?  197 ;  we  have  been  forbid- 
den to  look  into  the  documents  on  our  table  for  evidence 
of  the  facts  in  relation  to  this  subject,  198;  extract  from, 
an  official  newspaper,  198;  comments  at  "Washington, 
199;  source  of  the  article,  199;  terms  of  the  correspond- 
ence relating  to  this  Congress,  200 ;  the  President  thinks 
he  has  rendered  the  measure  harmless,  and  promises  not 
to  "  commit  our  neutrality,"  200 ;  the  material  question 
to  be  decided  is  whether  we  will  approve  of  the  pur- 
poses avowedly  intended  to  be  effected  at  Panama  at  the 
hazard  of  an  entanglement  of  which  no  one  can  see  the 
end,  201;  the  doctrines  assented  to  defeat  this  amend- 
ment are  the  same  identical  doctrines  which  prevailed 
in  and  were  the  cause  of  the  reign  of  terror,  201 ;  is  it 
not  true  that  som^e  gentlemen  are  looking  for  a  revival 
of  the  principles  which  predominated  in  that  day  ?  201 ; 
an  incident  never  to  be  forgotten,  203, 

What  does  the  President  allege  as  the  primary  induce- 
ment to  the  deputation  of  the  mission?  203 ;  the  slave 
trade  and  the  island  of  Hayti,  204 ;  Cuba  and  Porto  Eico, 
204 ;  our  policy  should  vary  according  to  circumstances, 
204;  the  transfer  of  the  islands,  204;  we  stand  uncom- 
mitted on  all  sides,  204 ;  this  mission  will  be  worse  than 
useless,  205;  we  have  a  Congress  of  our  own,  let  us 
attend  to  that,  and  we  shall  have  enough  to  do,  206;  a 
decent  excuse  against  the  acceptance  of  this  invitation 
would  have  satisfied  those  powers  who  made  it,  206; 
objections  to  the  mission,  206;  ostensible  object  of  the 
Holy  Alliance,  207 ;  this  declaration  ought  not  to  have 
been  viewed  as  a  pledge,  20T ;  the  Mexican  Government 
cannot  view  it  in  that  light  after  the  explanation,  208; 
for  what  do  we  come  to  this  place  ?  209 ;  object  of  the 
declaration  of  Monroe,  209 ;  will  this  House  assume  to 
give  Instructions  to  our  foreign  Ministers  ?  210 ;  will 
any  one  pretend  to  the  right  of  annexing  conditions  to 
appropriations  for  the  support  of  Ministers?  210;  what 
ehould  be  our  course  were  France  or  any  other  great 
nation  of  Europe  to  attempt  to  subjugate  and  plant  its 
power  either  in  Mexico,  Cuba  or  Porto  Eico  ?  211 ;  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  would  be  placed,  211 ; 
would  not  such  an  attempt  justify  us  in  taking  decided 
measurefl  to  prevent  it  ?  212 ;  the  declaration  which  it 
is  proposed  to  consider,  212 ;  it  is  our  interest  that  the 
island  of  Cuba  should  be  owned  by  a  weak  nation  or  re- 
main a  colony,  313 ;  the  Holy  Alliance,  213 ;  the  circum- 
stances attending  our  invitation  to  send  Ministers  to 
Panama  discloses  on  our  part  a  want  of  delicacy,  213 ; 
the  destiny  of  Cuba,  214;  the  pledge  of  Monroe,  214, 
215*  you  commit  an  act  of  war  against  Spain  the  mo- 
ment your  Ministers  join  in  the  discussions  of  that  Con- 
_gga  216;  in  what  attitude  does  this  Panama  mission 
place  us?  316;  this  measure  ought  to  be  avoided  if  pos- 


sible, 216 ;  Great  Britain  will  be  compelled  to  w^e  a 
war  against  us,  217  ;  resolution  of  the  committee  lost, 
217 ;  bill  passed,  218. 

In  the  Senate,  nomination  of  Poinsett  in  place  of  An- 
derson, deceased,  322 ;  resolution  that  it  is  inexpedient 
to  appoint,  lost,  322 ;  appointment  confirmed,  823.  JSe^ 
Index^  vol.  8. 

Paeeib,  Albiox  K.,  Senator  from  Maine,  467;  on  the  sur- 
viving officers  of  the  Eevolution,  478-489 ;  on  a  grant 
of  land  to  Kenyon  College,  558 ;  on  the  duty  on  mo- 
lasses, 590 ;  on  the  duty  on  cordage,  599. 

Pay  of  Ministers. — See  In  tZ ear,  vols.  5,  6. 

Payment  of  Interest  to  States, — In  the  Senate,  bill  for  tho 
payment  of  interest  on  money  expended  in  the  late  war 
by  the  States,  considered,  570 ;  moved  to  make  the  pay- 
ments heretofore  made  applicable  in  the  first  instance 
to  extinguish  the  interest,  571 ;  history  of  the  claims  pre- 
ferred by  the  States,  571 ;  motion  carried,  571 ;  motion 
to  fix  the  rate  of  interest,  571 ;  carried,  571 ;  principle 
upon  which  the  Government  has  hitherto  refused  to  pay 
interest  on  advances,  571 ;  time  when  interest  should 
commence,  572 ;  the  uniform  custom  of  the  Government^ 
672;  error,  572;  cause  of  the  delay  in  settling  the  ac- 
counts, 572 ;  other  causes,  573 ;  bill  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, 573. 

pEAECE,  DuTEE  J.,  ou  an  amendment  to  the  constitution,  19; 
on  retrenchment,  701.    See  iTidex,  vol.  8. 

Penal  Code  of  tJie  United  States.See  Index,  vol.  8. 

Penitentiary  in  the  District^  bill  relative  to,  90.  See  Index, 
vol.  8. 

Pennsylvania  Insurgents. — See  Indeeo,  vol.  1. 

Pension  Pill,  RevoluUonary.—See  Index,  vol  7. 

Pensions  to  woimded  Officers  of  the  War  of  1812. — See  In- 
dex,  vol.  6. 

P&rry,  Commodore. — In  the  House,  a  resolution  relative  to 
the  removal  of  the  remains  of^  considered,  253;  letter 
from  the  widow,  253;  within  the  competency  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  order  a  vessel  to  touch  at  Trini- 
dad, 253 ;  object  not  to  have  the  removal  done  in  secrecyi 
253 ;  that  the  grave  of  Perry  may  become  one  of  the 
shrines  of  the  country,  254 ;  resolution  agreed  to,  254. 

Petee,  Geoege,  on  removal  of  the  remains  of  Commodore 
Perry,  253.    See  Indexc,  vol.  8. 

PetitioTis,  reception  of. — See  Ind&x,  voL  2,  and  Index,  vols. 
1  and  6.    Slavery. 

Phelps,  Elisha,  Eepresentative  from  Connecticut,  609,  See 
Index,  vols.  7,  8. 

PTdladelpJiia  Frigate,  captors  of — In  the  Senate,  a  bill  for 
the  relief  of  Susan  Decatur  and  others,  considered,  499 ; 
a  statement  of  the  facts  and  of  the  grounds  upon  which 
the  committee  proceeded,  499 ;  extract  of  a  letter  from 
Commodore  Stewart,  499;  do.  of  Capt.  Spence,  500;  do. 
of  Commodore  Chauncy,  500 ;  do.  of  Capts.  Corane  and 
Eidgcley,  500;  Decatur  originated  the  daring  scheme, 
500 ;  further  facts,  501 ;  consequences  of  this  victory,  501 ; 
statement  of  Doctor  Eidgeley,  501 ;  statement  of  the 
American  Consul  at  Tunis,  502;  is  any  pecuniary  reward 
now  due  to  the  captors  of, the  Philadelphia ?  502 ;  the 
amount  which  ought  to  he  granted,  503;  motion  to  fill 
the  blank,  carried,  504;  bill  passed,  504. 

Pieebos,  Isaac,  Eepresentative  from  New  Jersey,  609. 

Piracy  in  the  WeM  Indies.— -See  Ind&x,^  vols.  7,  8. 

Plant,  David,  Eepresentative  from  Connecticut,  609. 

Polar  Expedition,  memorial  relative  to,  378;  debate  relative 
to,  in  the  House,  413. 

Polk,  James  K.,  on  the  amendment  to  the  constitution,  8 ; 
relative  to  the  Chickasaw  and  Choctaw  Indians,  407 ; 
Eepresentative  from  Tennessee,  610;  on  militia  courts 
martial,  659.    See  Index,  vol  8. 

Portugal,  commerce  with — See  Inddx,  toL  7. 

Postage  of  If&wspapere.-^Se^  Index^  vol.  8. 
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Postmaster  O&iieral^  salary  of, — In  the  Senate,  a  bill  to  In- 
crenae,  conBldered,  284 ;  duties  and  responslblUtieB  of  the 
Postmaster  equally  responsible  with  thoao  of  the  Head  of 
any  other  Department,  284;  this  officer,  In  the  arrange- 
ment of  salaries,  has  been  left  behind  his  class,  234;  this 
bill  la  an  Innovation,  284 ;  exceptionable  In  the  mode  of 
bringing  forward,  284;  It  places  hia  solary  above  that  of 
the  Vice  President  and  Chief  Justice,  285 ;  bill  passed, 
235 ;  Proceedings  In  the  House,  461,   8&6  Jndex^  vol  8. 

Fast- Office.— See  Jndece^  vol  1. 

Poat-Office  Patronage.— -See  Indexa^  vol.  5. 

Potomac  Hwer  Bridge. — See  Index,  voL  8. 

Powell,  Alfked  H.,  on  South  American  relations,  63, 64,  72 ; 
on  the  Panama  Mission,  95 ;  on  free  negroes  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  856;  on  the  appointment  of  Chargda, 
872;  reports  on  free  blacks  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
875 ;  on  sufferers  by  fire  In  Alexandria,  883 ;  on  Slavery 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  415.    See  Indeos^  vol.  8. 

Pre-emption^  the  Right  of.— See  Indeoa^  voL  7. 

Prese/ita  to  Mvrmter8.—S6e  Ind&a,  vol.  2. 

Presidency^  vacancy  in. — See  Index,  vol.  1. 

PresidenUal  Election  in  the  Ilo-use. — See  Index^  vol.  8. 

Previous  Question. — See  Index,  vols.  1,  4,  5. 

Private  Losses  in  sermce.^See  Index,  vol.  5, 

Privateers.— See  Index,  vols.  4,  5. 

Propagating  t7t,e  Gospel  among  the  Seath&n.—See  Index, 
vol.  7. 

Protective  Duties,— See  Index,  vol.  1,  and  Indesa,  vols.  5,  6. 
Duties  on  Imports. 

Pu'bUc  Buildings. — See  Index,  vola.  5,  7. 

Public  Defaulters. — See  Index,  voL  7. 

Pitblio  Docv/ments,  suppression  of.-— See  Index,  vol.  7. 

Public  Debt. — In  the  Senate,  a  resolution  relative  to,  con- 
aidered,  529 ;  question  of  error  in  the  construction  of  the 
Sinking  Fund,  529 ;  note^  530 ;  nature  and  amount  of 
unexpended  balances,  530;  the  proposal  to  repeal  the 
reservation  of  two  millions,  581 ;  the  authority  given  to 
the  Commissioners  by  the  5th  section  of  the  Sinking 
Fund,  531 ;  shall  this  accumulation  of  money  go  to  the 
bank  for  nothing,  or  be  lavished  upon  unknown  and  un- 
knowable objects,  or  be  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the 
public  debt?  531;  who  object  to  conferring  authority 
upon  the  Commissioners?  532;  on  the  probable  time  in 
which  the  debt  will  be  paid,  538. 

No  error  in  the  act  of  March  3, 1S17,  either  in  principle 
or  construction,  534 ;  reason  why  two  millions  was  di- 
rected to  be  reserved,  534 ;  further  debate,  535 ;  are 
these  objects  of  more  pressing  importance  than  the  pay- 
ment of  this  additional  two  millions  to  tho  public  debt? 
536;  balance  in  the  bank,  536;  further  remarks,  537; 
resolution  agreed  to,  537. 

Public  Lands,  Graduation  in  the  price  of. — In  the  Senate, 
the  bill  relative  to,  considered,  548 ;  interest  felt  by  the 
people  of  Alabama,  in  tho  bill,  548;  rights  acquired  by 
the  United  States,  by  conquest,  548 ;  the  conveyance  of 
Virginia,  548 ;  all  the  States  entitled  to  their  waste  land 
at  the  close  of  the  war,  549 ;  a  new  era  occurred  before 
any  new  States  were  admitted,  549 ;  could  any  States, 
by  compact,  confer  their  sovereignty  upon  the  United 
States,  550 ;  the  prljiclples  of  the  law  of  nations,  551 ; 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Executive,  through  tho  Sec- 
retary, to  prevent  emigration  to  the  new  States,  551 ; 
it  is  said  the  gi*aduating  principle  of  the  bill  will  produce 
a  rapid  depreciation  in  the  price  of  the  public  land,  552; 
the  friends  of  the  present  laud  system  are  the  last  that 
ought  to  say  any  thing  about  speculation,  552 ;  it  is  said 
to  be  dangerous  and  immoral,  to  encourage  a  system  of 
speculation  among  our  citizens,  B5S. 

A  measure  calculated  to  give  every  man  a  home,  should 
find  an  advocate  in  every  patriot  and  philanthropist, 
567 ;  eight  States  and  Territories  have  memorialized 


Congress  on  this  subject,  667;  different  systems  adopted 
by  Congress  for  the  disposal  of  its  domain,  568 ;  degree 
of  graduation  proposed,  568 ;  amount  of  land  offered  for 
Bale,  568 ;  the  population  willing  to  cultivate  these  lands, 
668 ;  the  most  Inflexible  virtue  found  among  the  most 
penurious  of  our  citizens,  669 ;  the  population  west  of 
tho  Alleghanies,  669 ;  objected  that  the  measure  will  in- 
duce emigration  from,  the  older  States,  569 ;  it  is  said  a 
reduction  of  price  will  encourage  speculation,  670 ;  effect 
upon  the  finances  of  the  country,  570;  the  provision  it 
proposes  to  make  in  favor  of  the  actual  settler,  570. 

Objects  of  the  bill,  575;  amount  of  land  held  by  the 
Government,  575;  nature  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill, 
575 ;  their  practical  effect,  576 ;  objections  to  the  bill,  576 ; 
the  price  of  all  the  land  held  by  individuals,  will  be  sunk 
to  the  scale  of  prices  fixed  in  the  bill,  577;  no  one  wlU 
buy  until  the  lands  fall  to  the  lowest  price,  577 ;  appre- 
hension of  speculators,  578 ;  the  Federal  Government 
will  not  get  the  value  of  its  lands,  678 ;  the  donation 
clause,  578 ;  extract  from  the  British  Quarterly  Eeview, 
579 ;  its  libellous  character,  579 ;  the  cession  clause,  580 ; 
further  debate,  581 ;  bill  rejected,  682 ;  motion  to  recon- 
sider laid  on  the  table,  682.  See  Ind&c,  voL  8. 
Public  Lands. — See  Index,  vols.  1,  2,  8,  6,  7. 


Quakers,  memorial  of.— See  Index,  vola.  1,  2,  8. 
Quartermaster'' s  Department. — See  Index^  voL  4 
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Bjlmsat,  "William,  Eepresentatlve  from  Pennsylvania,  609, 

Randolph,  John,  on  the  salary  of  the  Postmaster- General, 
284;  Representative  from  Virginia,  609;  on  the  case  of 
Marigny  D'Auterive,  633-652 ;  relative  to  captured  Afri- 
cans, 645 ;  on  the  amendment  of  the  rules,  654 ;  on  militia 
courts  martial,  659 ;  on  retrenchment,  675-688-715.  See 
Index,  vols.  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8. 

Rankin,  Chhistophek,  decease  of,  84.    See  Index,  vols.  6, 7. 

Hansom,,  prohibition  of. — See  Index,  vol.  5. 

Real  Estate  and  Slaves,  vahtaUon  of. — See  Index,  voL  5. 

Reed,  John,  on  South  American  relations,  73 ;  on  the  Pan- 
ama Mission,  150 ;  Ecprest-ntative  fi-om  Massachusetts, 
609.    See  Ind&x,  vols.  5, 7,  8. 

R&porters  to  the  Senate,  ordered,  475. 

Representation,  ratio  of— See  Index,  vols.  1,  2,  4. 

Representatives,  qualification  of— See  Ind&t^  voL  6. 

Resignation,  does  it  cause  a  vacancy  f—See  Index,  vol.  1. 

Resolution  relative  to  the  decease  of  Christopher  Rankin, 
84 ;  relative  to  a  western  armory,  47 ;  relative  to  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States  with  South  American  States, 
48-89 ;  calling  for  information  relative  to  South  Ameri- 
can relations,  76 ;  relative  to  a  national  Southern  road, 
77 ;  relative  to  cargoes  of  slave  vessels,  91 ;  relative  to 
amendment  of  the  constitution,  91 ;  on  the  appropria- 
tion for  tho  Panama  Mission,  90, 91 ;  relative  to  the  non- 
alienation  of  Cuba,  118 ;  relative  to  the  remains  of  Com. 
Perry,  253;  on  decease  of  Nicholas  Van  Dyke,  266;  on 
decease  of  Joseph  Mcllvaine,  266;  on  appointment  of 
committees  in  the  Senate,  273 ;  relative  to  the  emigra 
tion  of  Indians,  345-346 ;  relative  to  encroachment  on 
tho  Choctaw  lands,  847 ;  on  decease  of  Robert  P.  Henry, 
849;  on  decease  of  James  Johnson,  350,  on  decease  of 
Henry  P.  "Wilson,  350 ;  on  a  western  armory,  850 ;  on 
free  negroes  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  852;  relative 
to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  859;  on  internal  improve- 
ment, 860-861;  relative  to  the  suffering  Greeks,  868; 
relative  to  the  Florida  Indians,  866 ;  relative  to  a  Navy 
Tard  at  Philadelphia,  869 ;  on  removal  of  Choctaw  In- 
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dians,  869;  on  exportation  of  free  people  of  color,  8T0; 
on  the  appointment  of  Charges  des  Affaires,  3T1;  relative 
to  Revolutionary  pensioners,  875;  relative  to  preserva- 
tion of  live  oak  timber,  376;  relative  to  land  titles  in 
Arkansas,  378;  on  the  sedition  law,  882;  relative  to  suf- 
ferers by  fire  in  Alexandria,  8S3;  relative  to  deaf  and 
dumb  asylums,  406;  relative  to  Georgia  and  the  Creek 
Indians,  416;  relative  to  a  canal  round  Muscle  shoals, 
4S8;  relative  to  territorial  Governors,  439;  of  thanks  to 
the  Speaker,  464 ;  on  subscription  to  a  Kegister  of  De- 
bates, 464;  relative  to  Georgia  and  the  United  States, 
464-465 ;  relative  to  reporters  for  the  Senate,  475 ;  rela- 
tive to  public  lands,  476;  relative  to  surviving  officers 
of  the  Kevolution,  478 ;  on  the  decease  of  Major-Genelbl 
Brown,  526;  relative  to  the  public  debt,  529;  relative 
to  adjournment,  588;  relative  to  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  611 ;  relative  to  land  warrants,  622 ;  relative  to 
a  western  armory,  633;  relative  to  removal  of  the  In- 
dians, 628 ;  relative  to  the  coast  transportation  of  slaves, 
624;  relative  to  a  canal  in  Michigan,  625;  relative  to  a 
painting  of  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  637;  relative  to 
the  coast  survey,  640 ;  relative  to  captured  Africans, 
656 ;  relative  to  militia  courts  martial,  663 ;  relative  to 
the  decease  of  George  Holcombe,  668;  relative  to  re- 
trenchment, 669. 
Betrenclmi&nt. — In  the  House,  resolutions  considered,  668; 
they  contemplate  the  establishment  of  a  grand  national 
truth— that  a  national  debt  is  a  national  curse,  and  should 
be  discharged  with  convenient  despatch,  669 ;  other  prop- 
ositions, 669;  the  unnecessary  number  of  officers,  669; 
salaries  to  be  reduced,  670 ;  unnecessary  expenditures  of 
public  money,  670;  printing  is  the  first  item  in  the  list 
of  extravagances,  670 ;  it  is  said,  salaries  should  be  re- 
duced, 671;  unemployed  military  officers,  671;  our  ovra 
compensation,  671 ;  can  any  evil  result  from  ordering 
this  inquiry?  672 ;  all  the  public  expenditures  should  be 
subjected  to  a  most  rigid  examination,  672;  this  resolu- 
tion cannot  accomplish  the  reform,  672;  duties  of  fifth 
auditor,  672;  the  subject  of  our  own  pay,  673. 

This  reform,  a  case  which  ought  to  begin  at  home,  675 ; 
particulars  in  which  the  expenses  of  the  Government 
are  too  high,  676 ;  whenever  money  is  plenty,  and  every 
thing  is  at  the  highest  price,  that  price  forms  a  good 
reason  why  salaries  must  be  raised,  677;  that  is  a  p-ood 
government  which  takes  from  the  people  nothing  that 
it  can  spare,  678 ;  object  to  abolish  useless  offices,  reduce 
extravagant  salaries,  and  apply  the  savings  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  debt,  679 ;  occasion  when  the  army  was  re- 
duced, 679 ;  fashionable  to  say,  we  are  discharging  tho 
national  debt  rapidly,  679 ;  extinguishment  of  the  debt 
has  been  rapidly  advancing,  680 ;  only  one  bill  passed 
this  session,  and  that  to  provide  pay  for  the  members, 
680 ;  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  speaks  the  honest 
opinion  of  seven-eighths  of  the  voters  of  the  country, 
680 ;  it  is  said  the  particular  mischief  should  be  pointed 
out,  which  it  was  intended  to  remedy,  681 ;  the  adop- 
tion of  this  measure  would  do  good,  682 ;  let  us  begin 
by  reducing  our  own  compensation,  682 ;  amendment 
moved,  682 ;  not  result  in  any  thing  beneficial,  6S2 ;  ob- 
ject to  ascertain  if  abuses  exist  in  the  public  expendi- 
tures, 682 ;  if  abuses  exist,  where  is  the  fault  ?  683 ;  the 
question  is,  whether  the  present  administration  is  a 
prodigral  and  wasteful  one,  or  not,  683;  if  it  is  so,  let  the 
fact  be  made  to  appear,  and  be  reported  to  us,  and  let 
every  member  tremble  for  the  consequences  that  will 
await  him  from  an  indignant  public,  684;  "West  Point 
Academy,  684;  previous  proposition  presented,  684; 
recommended  by  the  President,  685;  a  prospect  of  do- 
ing something,  685 ;  desire  to  do  the  public  business, 
and  return  home,  685;  no  extravagance  or  abuse  has 
been  specified,  686  ;  amendment  to  the  amendment  of- 


fered, 686 ;  not  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  this  House 
to  entertain  jurisdiction  of  any  question,  which  is  either 
intended  or  calculated  to  have  a  political  bearing  on 
either  political  party,  686;  incompatible  with  the  inter- 
ests of  the  country  to  carry  on  this  discussion,  687;  two 
Departments  of  the  Government  well  organized,  68T; 
how  were  these  improvements  effected,  687;  in  vain  to 
attempt  beneficial  reforms,  unless  proper  men  are  at 
the  bead  of  Departments,  687;  the  House  appears  to 
deem  the  inquiry  necessary  and  proper,  688;  Adminis- 
tration responsible  for  the  application  of  the  various 
contingent  funds  placed  at  their  disposal,  688. 

This  House  Is  converted  into  an  electioneering  arena, 
688 ;  the  amendment  and  the  peculiar  state  of  things  in, 
which  we  are,  688 ;  no  man  should  be  trusted  to  try  his 
own  case;  for  this  reason,  the  amendment  should  not 
pass,  689 ;  the  public  mind  in  a  state  of  excitement  such 
as  must  ever  exist  on  the  eve  of  a  political  battle,  689; 
never  but  one  Administration  which  was  seriously  dis- 
posed to  give  up  its  patronage,  690 ;  we  are  asked  why 
do  you  not  specify  ?  691 ;  the  public  printing,  691 ;  other 
abuses,  692 ;  this  inquiry  will  end  in  smoke,  692 ; "  master- 
ly inactivity,"  692 ;  note^  692 ;  duty  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Expenditures,  693 ;  necessity  of  the  resolution  pre- 
cluded,693 ;  object  of  the  discussion,  693 ;  West  Point, 693; 
the  present,  an  honest  Administration,  ably  administered, 
698  ;  supernumeraries  at  West  Point,  693 ;  strange  course 
of  argument,  694;  let  us  see  if  the  Administration  is  as 
pure  as  they  would  have  us  believe,  694 ;  abuses,  694 ;  a 
prospect  of  the  excitement  being  allayed  by  means  of 
the  resolution,  695 ;  this  is  a  question  which  does  not 
characterize  party  in  this  House,  695 ;  manner  in  which 
cadets  were  Introduced  at  West  Point,  695;  benefits  of 
the  Military  Academy  are  given  to  the  well-born,  695 ; 
who  are  in  this  academy?  696;  the  supposed  prodigality 
and  extravagance  of  the  Government  has  afforded  a  rich 
theme  for  declamation,  696 ;  uncharitable  to  make  this 
charge  without  better  information,  696;  this  Military 
Academy  should  not  be  abolished,  697;  it  is  complained 
that  there  are  now  several  supernumerary  cadets,  697; 
admonition  to  order,  697. 

What  was  the  original  resolution  ?  698 ;  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  resolution  not  censurable,  698 ;  a  President 
not  receiving  the  greatest  number  of  votes,  69S;  what 
declarations  have  been  made  ?  699 ;  the  Administration 
fear  no  inquiiy  or  scrutiny,  699 ;  a  word  In  regard  to 
West  Point,  699;  amount  of  the  sums  placed  at  the  dis- 
cretionary disposal  of  the  President,  700 ;  object  of  the 
first  proposition  of  the  amendmeilt,  700 ;  the  next  in- 
quiry, 700 ;  West  Point  more  creditable  to  this  Govern- 
ment than  any  other  institution  in  it,  701 ;  for  whom  it 
should  be  made  a  school,  701 ;  further  remarks  relative 
to  West  Point,  702;  note^  702;  Washington  adduced  a.s 
the  founder  of  West  Point,  702;  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Government,  703;  a  well-timed  proposition  for  re- 
trenchmentnot  objectionable,  703;  consequences  of  bring- 
ing the  Presidential  canvass  into  this  House,  to  be  depre- 
cated, 704;  subjects  brought  under  discussion,  704;  the 
Administration  of  Washington  and  party  spirit,  705 ;  Ad- 
ministration of  Jefferson,  705 ;  objects  of  bringing  these 
facts  forward,  706 ;  the  structure  of  our  institutions  at- 
tacked, 706 ;  what  profit  will  be  derived  from  this  debate, 
707;  every  one,  almost  without  exception,  seems  to  yield 
assent  to  these  resolutions,  707 ;  the  people  will  attend 
to  the  election  of  President  themselves  if  permitted  so 
to  do,  707 ;  most  formidable  preparations  for  continuing 
the  debate,  70S  ;  too  much  vigilance  cannot  exist  on  the 
part  of  the  authorities,  in  watching  the  public  expendi- 
tures, 70S;  cannot  expect  the  victorious  party  to  select 
their  adversaries  in  the  distribution  of  patronage,  709. 

The  prominent  point  of  inquiry  has  now  become  th« 
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foreign  service  of  tlie  country,  and  tlio  oxpendltare  of 
the  funds  appropriated  for  defraying  its  expense,  710;  an 
important  topic,  710;  how  ordered  by  the  constitution, 
710 ;  the  law  reiative  thereto,  711 ;  the  law  of  Fubruary, 
1793,711;  subsequent  acts,  711,  712;  the  allowances  to 
the  President  wore  the  acts  of  other  Administrations, 
712;  Mr.  Adams  had  nothing  to  do  with  settling  his  own 
accounts,  712;  no  foreign  Minister  has  received  less  than 
he,  718;  his  services,  713;  the  allowance,  718,  714; 
charges  upon  his  friends,  714 ;  carrying  the  war  into  Af- 
rica, 715;  a  matter  of  recent  notoriety,  716;  charges,  717; 
diplomatic  expenses  of  the  Government,  718;  small  sala- 
ries, 718 ;  "  wait,  wait,  there  is  a  lion  in  the  path,"  719 ; 
parody,  719 ;  what  could  cause  the  old  Republican  party 
of  New  England  to  be  now  acting  with  us  ?  720 ;  Peter 
Porcupine,  720 ;  Monsieur  Macon,  720;  alliance  between 
two  great  leaders,  East  and  West,  721 ;  Gen.  Jackson's 
talents,  721 ;  vulgar  error  that  learning  and  wisdom  are 
synonymous,  722;  Cromwell,  722;  "Washington,  722; 
the  present  Cabinet,  722;  peculiarities  of  talent,  723; 
farther  remarks,  724-727. 

One  thing  to  offer  a  resolution  like  the  present  and 
another  thing  to  vote  on  it,  728  ;  reason  why  the  resolu- 
tion should  not  have  been  brought  forward,  728 ;  points 
of  the  resolution  considered,  729 ;  payment  on  the  debt, 
780 ;  how  is  the  annual  expenditure  distributed,  731 ;  if 
retrenchment  were  necessary  there  could  not  be  a  more 
favorable  time,  732 ;  reasons  for  not  voting  to  lay  the 
resolution  on  the  table,  732;  the  diplomatic  intercourse 
of  the  country  has  been  charged  with  mismanagement 
and  extravagance,  733;  this  point  considered,  733,  784; 
Liberty  is  a  precious  gift,  785 ;  the  nature  of  roan  is  the 
same  under  Republics  and  Monarchies,  785 ;  tho  Repub- 
lic is  always  in  most  danger  in  times  like  the  present, 
786 ;  the  present  Administration  have  not  the  least  claim 
to  merit  for  paying  the  public  debt,  786  ;  observations 
on  the  last  Presidential  election,  736;  the  precedent  of 
the  last  election,  if  confirmed  by  the  people,  will  be 
most  dangerous,  787 ;  what  was  the  first  important  act  of 
the  pi'esent  Administration,  787;  the  contingent  ex- 
penses of  foreign  intercourse,  787,  788 ;  did  Congress  ever 
mean  the  outfit  should  be  allowed  upon  the  transfer  of  a 
Minister  from  one  court  to  another,  789 ;  accounts  of  Mr. 
Adams,  739,  740;  constructive  journey,  741;  billiard 
table  in  the  President's  House,  741 ;  in  what  manner 
ought  our  Ministers  to  appear  abroad,  742 ;  example  of 
the  Romans,  742. 

Two  features  common  to  all  the  propositions,  748 ; 
reasons  for  a  revision  of  the  expenses,  744 ;  it  is  said  the 
Administration  is  distinguished  for  extraordinary  econo- 
my, 744 ;  examined,  744 ;  amount  of  contributions  levied 
on  the  people,  745 ;  true  mode  of  testing  the  economy  of 
the  Government,  746 ;  extract  from  Jefferson's  Message, 
747;  what  respect  has  been  paid  by  the  Administration 
to  those  great  maxims  of  fiscal  responsibility  inculcated 
by  Jefferson,  748 ;  why  is  the  proposition  of  retrench- 
ment met  as  an  attack  on  the  Administration  748;  sums 
furnished  the  present  Administration,  749 ;  increase  in 
the  aggregate  expenditures,  750;  Executive  responsible, 
750 ;  further  debate,  751 ;  resolutions  adopted,  752. ' 

M&cenue  Cutters.— Se&  Indeto,  vol.  4. 

M&v&nue.,  ColUetion  of.— See  Ind&o^  vol.  5. 

Beven^e,  Bill  for  the  distribution  of,  288. 

B&vohiUon^  /SufD'h^ng  Officers  o/— In  the  House,  a  bill  for 
the  relief  of,  considered,  218;  the  officers  of  the  army 
independent  of  their  military  occupations,  had,  in  com- 
mon with  their  fellow-citizens,  to  bear  losses,  218;  let- 
ter of  "Washington,  219 ;  manner  in  which  tho  officers 
were  paid,  219;  proceedings  in  relation  to  the  officers 
subsequent  to  1783, 220 ;  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  yeafs, 
the  difficulty  in  settling  the  claims  of  the  officers  on  any 


accurate  principle,  220;  the  course  pursued,  221;  the 
right  of  the  claimants  Is  founded  upon  a  solemn  contract 
deliberately  entered  Into  between  the  officers  and  their 
Government,  221;  circumstances  which  preceded  and 
led  to  its  adoption,  222;  what  engagement  more  obliga- 
tory ?  what  contract  could  create  a  clearer  right  or  im- 
pose a  stronger  obligation?  222;  has  the  Government 
performed  its  part  of  the  contract  ?  222 ;  the  obllgatton  of 
a  contract  can  only  be  dissolved  by  the  same  power  that 
created  it,  222;  what  Is  the  cause  of  their  continued 
poverty  and  distress?  223;  the  Commutation  Act  of 
1788,  228 ;  its  operation,  223 ;  shall  we  set  up  time  in  bar 
of  their  claim,  and  say  wo  hold  you  to  the  strictest  let- 
ter of  the  contract,  224;  did  they  ever  refuse  to  march 
and  meet  the  enemy  because  they  were  not  paid  as  the 
Government  promised  ?  224 ;  not  more  than  one  thou- 
sand claimants  under  this  act  of  every  dcBcription,  225 ; 
the  claim  of  these  officers  does  not  rest  upon  grati- 
tude alone,  225;  the  history  of  this  claim,  225;  action  of 
Congress  In  1779,  225;  the  half-pay  resolution,  226; 
how  was  this  contract  performed?  226;  how  did  tho 
officers  act?  226;  did  the  Government  ever  perform 
its  second  stipulation  to  the  officers?  226;  the  me- 
morialists ask  for  the  equitable  performance  of  a  con- 
tract, 226;  what  were  tho  terms  of  the  contract  between 
the  Government  and  the  memorialists  ?  226 ;  It  is  almost 
needless  to  say  that  the  opinions  of  Gen.  Washington  on 
this  subject  are  entitled  to  implicit  confidence,  227 ;  ac- 
tion of  Congress,  227 ;  how  was  the  contract  performed 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  ?  227  ;  offer  to  the  offi- 
cers, 227 ;  no  performance  of  this  new  contract,  228 ;  they 
abandoned  the  power  of  compelling  a  redress  of  their 
individual  grievances,  228. 

The  object  of  the  bill  is  to  provide  a  compensatioa 
for  a  loss  the  surviving  officers  of  the  Revolution  have 
sustained  in  consequence  of  their  not  receiving  what 
they  were  entitled  to,  228;  what  were  they  entitled  to? 
228  ;  statement,  229;  the  government  is  bound  to  make 
good  any  loss  that  occurred  in  consequence  of  not  ful- 
filling its  contract,  229;  the  soldiers  of  the  Revolution, 
230 ;  their  wages  230 ;  independently  of  the  deprecia- 
tion of  the  paper  we  have  never  paid  the  full  amount  of 
the  paper  or  certificates  which  we  compelled  the  soldier 
to  receive,  230;  the  soldier  had  a  right  to  demand 
money  of  us,  and  that,  too,  at  a  time  when  he  was  in 
the  utmost  need  of  it,  230;  claims  which  these  soldiers 
might  present  upon  us,  231 ;  distress  of  the  army,  231 ; 
grounds  upon  which  injustice  has  been  done  to  the  sol- 
diers, 231 ;  who  are  the  men  whom  we  have  thus  griev- 
ously wronged?  232;  statements  of  the  Newburg  let- 
ters, 282;  it  is  said  the  claim  of  the  officers  is  one  not 
of  justice  but  of  gratitude,  282;  how  was  this  account 
paid  which  it  is  wished  to  consider  as  closed  ?  233 ;  it  is 
said  that  other  classes  suffered  as  much  as  those  for 
whom  relief  is  now  sought,  238 ;  it  is  said  that  the  relief 
which  this  bill  provides  Is  a  premium  on  old  age,  284 ; 
the  standing  debt,  235 ;  now  is  the  time  for  the  perform- 
ance of  this  act  if  it  is  ever  to  be  made,  236. 

In  the  Senate,  a  bill  to  provide  for,  considered,  478 ; 
object  to  provide  both  for  the  officers  and  soldiers,  479 ; 
If  any  discrimination,  it  should  be  in  favor  of  the  sol- 
diers, 479 ;  importance  and  delicacy  of  the  subject,  479 ; 
difficulties  which  attend  a  satisfactory  determination, 
479 ;  the  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged,  480 ;  tho 
promise  made  by  Congress,  480 ;  results  submitted  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  480 ;  further  facts,  481 ; 
arguments  advanced  by  the  opponents,  482;  system 
pursued  to  the  purchasers  of  public  lands,  482 ;  not  been 
the  practice  of  the  government  to  act  the  part  of  Shy- 
lock  with  its  citizens,  488 ;  the  petitioners  complained 
that  their  personal  rights  were  not  made  to  depend  on 
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their  individual  consent,  438;  it  is  said  the  receiving  of 
the  commutation  certificates  must  be  presumed  to  he  an 
assent  to  their  being  considered  a  full  satisfaction  of 
their  demands,  4S4 ;  it  is  said  this  commutation  excited 
no  dissatisfaction  at  the  time,  484 ;  was  the  act  of  com- 
mutation  just  in  its  execution?  485;  objections  to  the 
act  of  commutation,  435;  imposing  character  of  the 
argument  in  favor  of  the  soldier,  486;  cause  of  appre- 
hension from  this  bill  arising  as  a  precedent,  4S6 ;  the 
strongest  objection  against  the  passage  of  the  hill,  487; 
what  are  the  grounds  on  which  pensions  have  been 
granted,  488 ;  asked  if  General  Washington,  whilst  at 
the  head  of  the  government,  ever  recommended  this  to 
the  notice  of  Congress,  4S9.  ' 

Number  of  claimants,  4S9 ;  families  of  deceased  officers 
have  as  strong  claims  as  the  survivors,  490 ;  the  promise 
made  in  1781,  490 ;  our  gratitude  has  been  invoked  on 
this  occasion,  491;  an  error  that  the  independence  of 
this  country  was  achieved  solely  by  the  regular  army, 
491 ;  devotion  of  the  officers,  491 ;  Marion  and  Sumter, 
492;  sufferings  of  citizens  of  South  Carolina,  492;  the 
first  check  to  British  arms,  493;  it  has  been  said  that 
the  regular  army  defended  the  Southern  States,  493;  it 
Is  said,  that  in  establishing  the  funding  system  Congress 
had  done  injustice  by  deferring  a  portion  of  the  interest 
for  ten  years,  494;  the  officers  of  the  Eevolutionary 
army  have  been  more  liberally  provided  for  than  any 
other  class  of  men,  494;  further  debate,  495-498. 

The  surviving  officers  of  the  Eevolutionary  army 
claim  the  performance  of  a  promise  of  half-pay  for  life, 
541;  the  direct  evidence  of  a  voluntary  acceptance  of 
the  commutation  by  the  officers,  is  of  the  most  conclu- 
eive  character,  542 ;  satisfactory  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt,  542 ;  the  motive  of  Congress,  543 ;  claim  advoca- 
ted on  common  law  principles,  also  on  principles  most 
liberal  and  equitable,  543 ;  annuity  tables,  544;  the  in- 
valid pension  roll,  544 ;  further  debate,  545 ;  bill  laid  on 
the  table,  545. 

In  the  Senate,  a  bill  to  provide  for,  considered,  582; 
some  of  them  wealthy,  582 ;  no  pledge  given  that  the 
claim  should  not  be  further  urged,  582 ;  it  is  said  this 
bill  will  swell  the  pension  list,  582 ;  their  number,  582 ; 
their  pride  revolts  at  the  idea  of  being  placed  as  pension- 
ers, 683 ;  no  danger  of  frauds,  533 ;  no  difficulty  in  ascer- 
taining the  individuals  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the 
bill,  583;  to  whom  the  bill  applies,  583;  an  approach 
towards  the  payment  of  a  debt,  583 ;  never  was  a  time 
when  the  distresses  of  the  people  were  greater,  583; 
peculiar  nature  of  the  claims  of  these  officers,  584 ;  object 
of  the  bill,  584 ;  further  remarks,  584 ;  will  the  Senate 
adopt  a  principle  which  has  never  been  acknowledged, 
in  favor  of  these  officers  ?  585 ;  these  persons,  in  some 
respects,  peculiarly  unfortunate,  585;  it  is  said  the  pen- 
sion system  has  already  been  carried  too  far,  585;  what 
are  the  objections  against  this  bill,  535 ;  it  is  said,  it  will 
involve  us  in  a  charge  of  unknown  extent,  585 ;  is  it 
well  founded,  586 ;  it  is  said  the  operation  of  the  bill 
will  be  unequal,  586 ;  that  the  present  time  is  not  aus- 
picious, 586;  that  it  ought  not  to  pass  because  those 
who  have  spoken  in  its  favor  have  placed  it  on  different 
grounds,  586 ;  the  bill  has  been  before  the  Senate  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  587;  these  claims  cannot  be  es- 
tablished in  a  court  of  equity,  587 ;  if  it  was  an  equitable 
claim,  the  legal  representatives  had  an  equal  right  to 
claim  the  provision  as  the  surviving  officers,  537 ;  laid 
on  the  table  and  be  prioted,  583 ;  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  588. 
R€/vohdio7iary  Boimty  Landa.—See  Ind&e,  vol.  8. 
RevohLtionary  Land,  Warranta.— In  the  House,  a  resolu- 
tion of  inquiry  relative  to  the  number  issued,  consider- 
ed, 622. 


JRevohiiionary  PenHon  System. — See  Index,  vol.  8. 

Rhode  Mcmd,  admission  of.— See  Inde^},  vol.  1. 

EicnARDSON,  Joseph,  Eepresentative  from  Mass.,  609. 

EiDGELY,  Heney  M.,  ou  repealing  the  duty  on  salt,  295-298 ; 
Senator  from  Delaware,  467. 

EiPLEY,  James  "W.,  Eepresentative  from  Maine,  609. 

EiVES,  "William  C,  on  the  Panama  Mission,  104 ;  on  inter- 
nal improvement,  360-362;  on  sufferers  by  fire  in  Alex- 
andria; 391 ;  Eepresentative  from  Virginia,  609;  on  re- 
trenchment, 743.    See  IndeXj  vols.  7,  8. 

Roads  and  Canals,  surveys  for. — See  Jndese^  vol  7. 

Roads,  Post.—See  Index,  vols,  8,  T. 

Roads,  Post,  repair  of,  in  Mississippi.— See  Index,  vol.  8. 

Road  from  Detroit  to  Chicago,  Road  from  Pensacola  to 
St.  Augitstine.  Road  from  Georgia  to  N&u>  Orleans. 
— See  Index,  vol  8. 

Road  in  the  Territory  of  Arkansas.— In  the  Senate,  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  President  to  construct  a  road  from  Fort 
Smith  in  Arkansas  to  Natchitoches  in  Louisiana,  consid- 
ered, 279 ;  amount  appropriated,  279 ;  the  lands  through 
which  it  runs  are,  almost  exclusively,  the  property  of 
the  United  States,  279 ;  motion  to  order  the  bill  to  be 
engrossed,  lost,  279 ;  note,  279 ;  reconsidered,  288 ;  passed, 
289 ;  note,  289. 

In  the  Territory  of  Michigan. — In  the  Senate,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  laying  out,  considered,  282 ;  the  improve- 
ments of  most  vital  importance,  282;  importance  of  the 
road  for  military  purposes,  232 ;  the  principle  well  es- 
tablished, 283;  facts  relative  to  its  importance,  283;  peo- 
ple of  the  West  pay  more  than  any  others  of  equal  num- 
ber for  the  support  of  the  Treasury,  283 ;  a  new 
objection  to  the  road,  that  it  runs  through  one  of  the 
States  of  the  Union,  283;  bill  laid  on  the  table,  288; 
note,  283. 

Road  in  States  or  Territories,  dijerence  "bet/we&n.  Note, 
279,  283,  289. 

EoANE,  John,  Eepresentative  from  Yirginia,  609.  See  In- 
dex, vol.  5. 

EoBBiss,  ASHEE,  ou  the  Tazoo  purchase,  275 ;  on  the  grad- 
ual improvement  of  the  Navy,  329 ;  Senator  from  Ehode 
Island,  467;  on  the  surviving  officers  of  the  Eevolu- 
tion,  495;  on  the  duty  on  molasses,  589.  See  Index, 
vol.  8. 

EoGEES,  James  A.,  letter  to  Gov.  Troup  on  Creek  Indians, 
303. 

EowAN,  John,  Senator  from  Kentucl^,  467;  ou  the  powers 
of  the  Vice  President,  512;  on  the  bill  relative  to  the  ju- 
dicial process,  518;  on  the  duty  on  lead,  591;  on  the 
duty  on  cordage,  599.    See  Index,  vol  8. 

EuGGLES,  Benjamin,  on  the  road  in  Michigan,  288;  on  the 
duty  on  salt,  297;  Senator  from  Ohio,  467;  on  a  grant 
of  land  to  Kenyon  College,  556.    See  Index,  vol.  8. 

Rules  and  Orders. — In  the  House,  remarks  upon,  658. 

EussELL,  William,  Eepresentative  from  Ohio,  610. 


Salt  Ihiiy  and  FisMng  B&wnty.—See  Index,  vol.  5.  Duties 

on  Imports, 
Sanfokd,  Nathan,  on  the  duty  on  salt,  290 ;  Senator  from 

New  York,  457.    See  Index,  vols.  5,  6, 8. 
Saundees,  Eomttltts  M.,  on  the  accounts  of  Monroe,  250. 
Savannah,  relief  of— See  Index,  vol.  2. 
Sawteb,  Lemuel,  on  the  Panama  Mission,  205;  on  a  naval 

academy,  455;    Eepresentative  from  North  Carolina, 

601.    See  Index,  vols.  3,  4,  6,  7,  8. 
School  Lands  in  Indiana. — In  the  Senate,  a  bill  relative  to, 

considered  and  ordered  to  be  engrossed,  475. 
Seamen,  protection  of. — See  Index,  vols.  8.  4. 
Seamen,  Foreign  Merchami. — See  Index,  voL  6. 
Seat  of  Government.— See  Index,  vols.  1,  2,  8,  5. 
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Secret  Proceedings^  publication  o/.—See  Indeo),  vol.  4. 

Sedition  Latc.—Ia  tlie  House,  rosolutlons  relative  to,  882; 
a  preamblo  and  resolution  relatlvo  to,  submittod,  621; 
no  object  to  make  the  past  subservient  to  any  purpose 
of  contemporary  excitement,  621 ;  a  question  purely  of 
abstract  Justice  and  constitutional  law,  621;  laid  on  the 
table,  621. 

Sediti&n  Law  of  11^^.— See  Index^  vols.  4,  6,  and  Xndeso, 
vol.  2.—D^en8iv6  Measures  cmd  Seditious  PracUcee. 

Seminole  War.^See  Indea,  vol.  6. 

S&nate  convenes  at  second  session  of  19tli  Congress,  266; 
adjourns  at  close  of  second  session  of  19th  Congress,  844 ; 
convenes  at  first  session  of  20th  Congress,  467 ;  adjoarns 
at  close  of  first  session  of  20th  Congress,  60S. 

Seegeant,  John,  Representative  from  Pennsylvania,  609 ; 
on  retrenchment,  727.    See  Indeaa,  vols.  5,  6,  7,  8. 

Sbymouk,  Horatio,  Senator  from  Vermont,  467.  See  In- 
dex, vols.  7,  8. 

Shepherd,  A.  H.,  Representative  from  North  Carolina,  610. 

Sill,  Thomas  H.,  Representative  from  Pennsylvania,  89. 

SiLLSBEE,  Kathahikl,  ou  payment  of  deported  slaves,  809; 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  467 ;  on  the  French  Colo- 
nial Trade,  568-565.    See  Index^  vols.  6, 7. 

Slave  TradOy  African.— See  Jnd&Xiy  vols.  2,  6,  7. 

^Aite  Vessels^  resolution  relative  to  cargoes  of^  90. 

Slaves,  action  of  Indiana.--See  Indefo^  vol.  4. 

Slaves  Deported. — In  the  Senate,  the  bill  to  provide  for 
the  Bettlement  of  claims  under  the  first  article  of 
the  treaty  of  Ghent,  considered,  808;  various  ob- 
jections offered,  308;  the  bill  enforces  upon  the 
United  States  the  alternative  of  either  taking  the  money 
and  giving  four  per  cent,  interest,  or  of  investing  it  in 
four  per  cent,  stock,  309 ;  why  not  let  the  Commissioners 
give  the  interest  and  profit  on  this  sum  due  the  claim- 
ants to  them  ?  809 ;  two  plans  suggested,  one  to  deposit 
in  the  Treasury  and  employ  it  as  well  as  possible,  and 
the  other,  to  invest  it  in  some  productive  stock,  809; 
further  objections  to  the  tenth  section,  809,810;  amend- 
ments moved,  311 ;  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  812 ;  re- 
committed, 812.  See  Index,  vol,  6.  Do.,  fugitive. — See 
Index,  vols.  5,  6,  7.  Do.,  importation  of.— *Se6  Index, 
vol.  6,  and  Indeio,  vol.  8,  duties  on  imports.  Do.,  in- 
demnity for. — See  Index,  vol.  6.  Do.,  migration  of.— 
,866  Index,  vol.  6.  Do,,  petitions.— ^ee  Index,  vols.  1, 
8,  4,  5. 

Slaves,  coast  tranaportaUon  of,  considered,  624. 

SlOfloe  Trade,  suppression  qf  the. — In  the  Senate,  a  bill  con- 
sidered, 606;  object  of  the  large  appropriation,  606;  any 
report  on  former  expenditures,  607 ;  protest  against  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  brought  before  the  Senate,  607. 
See  Index,  vols.  2, 7. 

Slavery  in  the  District  of  Colwmbia. — In  the  House,  a  me- 
morial, that  all  children  hereafter  born  in  the  District, 
of  slave  parents,  shall  be  free,  considered,  415;  we  are 
representatives  of  the  people  of  the  District,  415;  they 
have  no  voice,  415 ;  they  have  not  petitioned,  415 ;  print- 
ing opposed,  415;  motives  of  the  petitioners,  415;  the 
paper  should  not  be  promulgated  by  an  order  of  this 
House,  416 ;  laid  on  the  table,  416.    See  Index,  vol.  5. 

Sla/oery,  resolutions  relative  to,  in  new  State,— See  Index, 
vols.  8,  6,  and  Index,  vol  2,  Territories. 

Slwoery,  I^egro,  in  South  America.— See  Index,  vol.  8. 

Sloane,  John,  Representative  from  Ohio,  610. 

Sloops  of  War.— See  Index,  vol.  7. 

Smith,  Johw,  the  case  of.— See  Index,  vol.  8. 

Small  Armed  Vessels.— See  Index,  vol.  5. 

Smith,  Samuel,  on  the  relief  of  revolutionary  officers,  221 ; 
on  the  road  in  Michigan,  282 ;  on  the  relief  of  suflFerers 
at  Alexandria,  286;  on  the  duty  on  salt,  2S9--296;  on 
payment  of  deported  slaves,  808 ;  on  the  gradual  im- 
provement of  the  Navy,  831 ;  Senator  firom  Maryland, 


467;  on  indemnification  to  foreigners,  474;  on  the  pow- 
ers of  the  Vice  President,  507 ;  on  the  public  debt,  584 ; 
on  the  French  Colonial  trade,  664;  on  the  duty  on  salt, 
578;  on  the  survivors  of  the  Revolution,  BS3;  on  repairs 
of  the  Cumberland  road,  689 ;  on  the  duty  on  vermicelli, 
590;  on  the  duty  on  indigo,  595,  596, 697;  on  the  duty 
on  woollen  blankets,  601 ;  on  the  duty  on  silks,  602.— 
See  Index,  vols.  2,  8,  4,  6,  6,  7,  8. 

Smith,  William,  on  the  duty  on  salt,  292;  on  the  Coloniza- 
tion Society,  808;  on  the  payment  for  deported  slaves, 
809 ;  on  the  gradual  improvement  of  the  Navy,  882, 333 ; 
on  the  Ohio  Turnpike  bill,  848;  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  467 ;  on  the  surviving  officers  of  the  Revolu-r 
tlon,  489 ;  on  the  powers  of  the  Vice  President,  507-514 ; 
on  the  ofQce  of  Major-General,  527;  on  the  survivors 
of  the  Revolution,  582 ;  on  the  duty  on  raw  wools,  599. 

Smith,  Oliver  H.,  Representative  from  Indiana,  610. 

Smyth,  Alexander,  Representative  from  Virginia,  610.  Set 
Index,  vols.  6,  7,  8. 

Soldiers  of  the  Revolution. — See  Index,  vols.  3,  6. 

South  American  States.— -See  Index,  vols.  6,  7. 

South  Carolina,  claim  of, — In  the  Senate,  a  bill  for  the  ad- 
justment of  the  claims  of  South  Carolina  against  the 
United  States,  considered,  589. 

Spain,  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  lS19.~Se6  Index,  voL  7. 

Specie  Payments, — See  Index,  vol.  5. 

Specie,  tra/nsportaiion  of  in  public  armed  vessels.— Set 
Index,  vol.  7. 

Speagtte,  Peleo,  on  the  Massachusetts  militia  claims,  122 ; 
on  the  relief  of  revolutionary  officers,  229 ;  Representa- 
tive from  Maine,  609.    See  Index,  voL  8. 

Speiqg,  Michael  C,  Representative  from  Maryland,  609. 

Stanberet,  William,  Representative  from  Ohio,  619. 

Standing  CoTtvmittees  of  the  Senate. — The  mode  of  their 
appointment  discussed,  273. 

State  Balances.—See  Index,  vol.  2. 

<^.  Domingo.— See  Index,  vols.  2, 7. 

Stenographers,  in  the  House  debate  relative  to,  655. 

Stephenson,  James  6.,  Representative  from  Pennsylvania, 
609 ;  on  the  Creek  Treaty,  247;  on  sufferers  by  fire  in 
Alexandria,  8S6.    See  Index,  vol.  8. 

Stevenson,  Andrew,  on  duties  on  wool  and  woollens,  896; 
remarks  on  a  vote  of  thanks,  465 ;  elected  Speaker,  609 ; 
remarks,  609 ;  Representative  from  Virginia,  610.  Se4 
Index,  vol.  8. 

Bteeigeee,  John  B.,  Representative  from  Pennsylvania,  609. 

Stewart,  Andrew,  on  relief  to  the  Florida  Indians,  186, 146  j 
Representative  from  Pennsylvania,  609 ;  on  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  610 ;  on  retrenchment,  682.  See  In- 
dex,  vol.  8. 

Stock,  Five  Millions  2f&w.— See  Index,  vol.  8. 

Stores,  Henry  R.,  on  sufierers  by.fire  in  Alexandria,  888 ; 
on  the  Polar  expedition,  413 ;  on  the  British  Colonial 
Trade,  453;  on  live  oak  timber,  454;  Representative 
from  New  York,  609 ;  on  the  case  of  Marigny  D'Anter- 
ive,  635 ;  on  a  painting  of  the  battle  of  New  Orleans, 
639.    See  Index,  vols.  6,  7,  8. 

Btowb,  John  Or.,  Representative  from  New  York,  609, 

Strong,  James,  on  grants  to  the  Quapaw  Indians,  406;  Rep- 
resentative from  New  York,  609 ;  on  the  case  of  Marig- 
ny D'Auterive,  629. 

Sufferers  at  Alexandria,  relief  of  the.— In  the  Senate,  leave 
asked  and  obtained  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
indigent  sufferers  by  fire  in  Alexandria,  285 ;  a  subject  on 
which  it  would  be  improper  and  inexpedient  to  legislate, 
286;  these  people  under  the  care  of  the  United  States, 
286;  similar  relief  given  by  Congress,  286;  cannot  put 
our  hands  into  the  pockets  of  our  constituents  who  had 
suffered  equally  by  the  same  devouring  element,  286 ; 
bill,  287 ;  in  the  House  a  resolution  to  appropriate  a  sum 
for  the  relief  of,  considered,  888;  better  to  withdraw  tha 
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reflolution  till  the  extent  of  the  injury  can  be  known, 
883;  question  of  reference  discussed,  3S3;  bill  reported, 
884;  extent  of  the  fire,  884;  moved  to  fill  the  blank  with 
>20,000,  3-84 ;  preamble  offered  to  the  bill,  384 ;  case  of 
Isaac  Poal,  885;  Congress  possesses  no  power  to  vote 
sway  the  public  money,  except  for  public  purposes,  385; 
when  wasft  contended  before  that  Congress  had  not  the 
power  embraced  in  the  bill,  385 ;  precedents,  385 ;  author- 
ity pretended  to  be  derived  from  the  clause  giving  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  over  the  District,  3S5;  act  giving 
relief  to  Caraccas  read,  886 ;  the  power  which  must  be 
Bustained  by  this  House  before  this  bill  could  pass  is  one 
of  gigantic  and  alarming  extent,  886 ;  after  witnessing 
the  scene  of  distress  it  is  impossible  to  refuse  assent  to 
this  bill,  386;  powers  of  the  General  and  State  Govern- 
ments, 887;  precedents  of  no  authority,  8ST;  we  area 
Legislature  for  the  District  as  well  as  for  the  Union,  387 ; 
we  have  power  to  take  the  money  of  the  people  of  this 
District  by  tax,  and  is  the  power  denied  us  to  return  them 
the  whole  or  any  portion  of  it?  3ST;  where  is  the  su- 
preme legislative  power  over  this  district,  and  in  whom  ? 
888 ;  various  acts  of  Congress  relating  to  the  District, 
888;  we  hold  no  share  of  the  money  in  the  Treasury  as 
the  money  of  the  States,  and  another  in  our  character  as 
the  legislature  of  the  District,  388 ;  what  were  the  cir. 
cumstauces  ?  389 ;  the  authority  for  the  exclusive  legis- 
lation could  fairly  embrace  all  the  exercise  of  power 
necessary  for  the  measure,  389;  constitutional  objections 
do  not  apply,  339 ;  the  power  of  appropriating  public 
money  in  this  district  inseparable  to  exclusive  legislation, 
890 ;  it  is  an  ordinary  function  of  municipal  power,  390 ; 
could  not  Congress  enact  poor  laws  for  the  district  ?  390 ; 
no  constitutional  question  involved  in  the  case,  890 ; 
constitutional  duty  of  protection  and  an  act  of  humanity, 
891 ;  if  the  power  to  give  this  money  does  not  arise  out 
of  the  right  of  exclusive  legislation,  then  it  is  admitted 
we  have  it  not,  391 ;  what  is  this  bill  ?  391 ;  does  it  con- 
tain any  thing  more  than  a  simple  gift  ?  391 ;  without 
reference  to  public  uses  or  public  services,  391. 

A  question  respecting  the  grant  of  national  funds, 
892 ;  whence  do  we  derive  our  power  to  raise  money  and 
apply  it?  392;  if  an  application  of  the  public  money,  like 
this,  can  be  covered  under  the  power  of  exclusive  legis- 
lation for  this  District,  the  constitution  has,  in  vain, 
sotfght  to  fix  a  practical  limit  to  our  powers  over  the 
pubUc  purse,  392 ;  the  general  and  particular  powers  of 
Congress,  392 ;  the  power  is  given  without  limitation,  it 
can  therefore  only  be  limiced  by  discretion,  393 ;  bill 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  393 ;  passed,  894 

Bvfferers  in  War. — See  Index^  vol.  6. 

Sv/nday  Mails. — See  Index,  vols.  5,  7. 

SuTHEELAND,  JoEL  Bl^epreseutative  from  PennsylTaniai 
609 ;  on  the  case  of  Marigny  D'Auterive,  666. 

SuabUUy  of  States. — See  Index^  vol.  2. 

BwAN,  Samuel,  Eepresentative  from  New  Jersey,  609.  See 
Index,  vol.  8. 

Swedish  Vessels,  debate  on  discriminating  duties  on,  869. 

Sweden,  CkMH/mercial  lute r course zoith.— In  the  House,  abill 
to  exempt  S  wedish  and  Norwegian  vessels  from  discrim- 
inating duties,  423 ;  the  case  does  not  come  within  the 
express  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  1824,  428;  referred  to 
Congress  by  the  President,  429;  amendment  offered, 
429;  the  navigation  law  of  this  country  openly  disre- 
garded as  well  as  laws  imposing  discriminating  duties, 
429 ;  bill  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  429. 

Swift,  BENJAMiif,  Representative  from  Vermont,  609. 

T 

TaciibcM/a  Mission.— In  the  House,  an  item  appropriating 
$9,000  as  outfit  to  a  Minister  to  the  Tacubaya  Congress, 


considered,  429 ;  farther  appropriation  of  money  unne- 
cessary, 439 ;  the  President  authorized  to  determine  the 
amount  of  outfit,  429 ;  objections  to  the  appropriation, 
considered,  430 ;  not  expedient,  430 ;  is  it  intended  to 
question  the  right  of  the  heirs  of  Mr.  Anderson  to  an 
outfit?  430;  the  former  appropriation  expended,  430 ;  a 
balance  remains  from  the  appropriation  of  last  session, 
431 ;  the  committee  must  satisfy  the  House  that  their 
calculation  is  correct,  4al ;  the  committee  have  done 
their  duty,  432 ;  a  proposition  to  give  a  gentleman  $9,000 
for  travelling  nine  miles,  432 ;  $100,000  already  expended 
on  this  abortive  mission,  432 ;  it  is  said  the  President 
and  Senate  have  instituted  the  mission,  and  we  are 
bound  to  carry  it  out,  432 ;  we  are  not  invited  to  this  new 
Congress,  438 ;  delay  occasioned  by  the  opposition,  433 ; 
object  of  the  appropriation,  438 ;  this  fund  already 
charged  with  two  outfits,  434;  correction  of  statements, 
434 ;  object  of  the  committee  to  support  the  important 
diplomatic  relations  of  the  country  abroad,  435 ;  the  un- 
expended appropriation  of  last  year  examined,  435;  are 
we  now  satisfied  that  such  hardship  existed  in  Mr. 
Poinsetfs  case  as  to  justify  the  indirect  repeal  of  the 
act  of  1810?  436;  that  appropriation  lost,  43T;  $4,500 
carried,  437. 

Talliatekeo,  John,  Eepresentative  from  Virginia,  610. 
See  Iivdex,  vols.  2,  4,  8. 

Tattnall,  Edwakd  F.,  on  the  Creek  Treaty,  246;  on  the 
New  Creek  Treaty,  260.    See  Index,  vols.  7,  8. 

Taxes,  direct. — See  Indeee,  vols.  2,  5,  6.  Do.,  War.^See  In- 
dex, vol.  6. 

Tatlob,  John  "W.,  Speaker  of  the  House,  346;  Eepresenta- 
tive from  New  York,  609  ;  on  the  case  of  Marigny  D'Au- 
terive,  630 ;  relative  to  captured  Africans,  642 ;  on  re- 
trenchment, 679.    See  Index,  vols.  5,  6,  7. 

Tazewell,  L.  "W.,  on  payment  of  deported  slaves,  310-312 ; 
Senator  from  Virginia,  467 ;  on  the  powers  of  the  Vice 
President,  504,  509;  on  the  ofiB.ce  of  Major-General,  529; 
on  the  French  Colonial  Trade,  564r-5G7.  See  Ind&j:,  voL  8. 

T&nnessee,  Admission  of. — See  Index,  vol.  1. 

Territorial  Governments. — See  Index,  voL  4. 

Territorial  Governors. — In  the  House,  a  resolution  offered 
relative  to  the  Governorship  of  Arkansas,  439. 

Territories. — See  Index,  vols.  1,  2,  8,  4,  6. 

Thomas,  Jesse  B,,  Senator  from  Illinois,  467.  See  Iridex, 
■  vols.  7,  8. 

Thompson,  Alexandee,  of  Penn.,  on  the  Panama  Mission, 
182.     See  Index,  vol.  8. 

Thompson,  Wilet,  on  the  New  Creek  Treaty,  263 ;  on  land 
claims  in  Ohio,  373,  374 ;  Eepresentative  from  Georgia, 
610.    See  Index,  vols.  7,  8. 

Thompson,  Hedge,  Eepresentative  from  New  Jersey,  609. 

Title  of  President. — See  Index,  vol.  1. 

Tomlinson,  Gideon,  on  discriminating  duties  on  Swedish 
vessels,  369 ;  on  commercial  intercourse  with  Sweden, 
428;  on  the  British  Trade,  454-456.  See  Index,  vols. 
6,  7,  8. 

Torpedo  Experiment — See  Index,  vol.  7. 

Treason  and  Sedition  defined.— See  Index,  voL  2. 

Treason,  Punishment  of. — See  Index,  vol.  5. 

Treasury  JHotes. — See  Index,  vol.  5. 

Treasury. — See  Index,  vols.  1, 6. 

Treaty,  Nms  Creek.— In  the  House,  a  Message  from  the 
President,  236;  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  recom- 
mending an  appropriation,  242 ;  now  asked  to  appropri- 
ate money  for  the  execution  of  a  contract  whose  avowed 
object  is,  at  an  additional  expense  of  near  half  a  million 
of  dollars,  to  set  aside  a  previous  contract  made  under 
the  authority  of  the  United  States,  243;  this  contract 
has  been  approved  and  ratified  by  the  Senate,  the  same 
as  the  one  to  be  set  aside,  243 ;  ground  for  setting  it 
aside  is  the  refusal  of  one  of  the  parties  to  execute  it  on 
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tlio  allegation  that  the  persons  who  mado  it  had  not  com- 
petent authority,  248;  huw  stood  the  question  when  the 
first  contract  was  made?  248;  Congress  appropriated 
money  to  extinguish  the  Creek  title  to  land  in  Georgia; 
the  negotiation  was  for  all  the  land  occupied  by  them 
in  Georgia  and  Alabama,  and  nearly  all  in  both  States 
was  ceded,  243;  what  exertions  have  been  made  to  exe- 
cute a  contract  thus  made?  244;  proceedings  taken,  244; 
diflVrcnce  between  the  two  contracts,  ii-15  ;  controversy 
between  Georgia  and  the  Executive  of  the  United  States, 
245 ;  no  serious  objection  to  the  passage  of  the  bills  if 
the  constitutional  difficulty  were  removed,  246;  the 
State  of  Georgia  was  prepared  to  execute  the  old  treaty, 
246;  the  subject  has  a  bearing  on  the  whole  nation,  247; 
bill  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  247  ;  protest  in  behalf  of 
the  delegation  of  Georgia  read,  248;  the  protest,  243; 
resolution  to  enter  it  on  the  Journal  oflfercd,  249  ;  merely 
a  detail  of  reasons  by  the  minority  for  their  votes  on  the 
appropriation  bill,  249 ;  resolution  adopted,  250. 

Report  of  the  Committe  of  Conference  on  the  disagree- 
ment of  the  two  Houses,  considered,  255;  a  stupendous 
fraud  intended,  it  seems,  by  the  delegation  who  had 
formed  with  the  Secretary  of  War  the  new  contract,  255 ; 
the  chiefs  had  combined  to  put  into  their  pockets  and 
those  of  a  few  select  friends,  three-fourths  of  the  first  pay- 
ment, 255;  the  facts  are  perfectly  understood  at  the  War 
Department,  255 ;  the  only  matter  which  can  bear  discus- 
sion is,  how  shall  the  treachery  be  punished  ?  256 ;  state- 
ment of  the  Indian  Bureau  shows  how  the  claim  would 
stand,  256;  the  transaction,  256  ;  details,  256;  the  Chie^ 
Mcintosh,  257 ;  statements  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee, 257;  comments  on  the  list  of  worthies  and  the 
price  to  be  paid  to  each,  258 ;  influence  of  the  Chero- 
kees  in  the  Creek  nation,  258, 

The  House  is  now  substantially  debating  whether  it 
will  carry  into  effect  a  treaty  constitutionally  made 
hj  the  President,  and  whether  it  would  or  would  not 
invade  the  limits  of  the  treaty-making  power,  258;  the 
stupendous  fraud  said  to  have  been  contemplated,  259 ; 
the  Secretary  of  War  is  not  chargeable  with  any  improp- 
er conduct,  259 ;  what  has  been  the  charge  against 
Georgia  ?  259 ;  no  suppression  or  concealment  has  been 
designed,  260 ;  those  who  originated  the  abuse  of  Georgia, 
the  Administrators  of  the  Federal  Goverment,  are  about 
to  suffer  the  recoil,  260 ;  the  foulest  fraud  has  been  com- 
mitted by  some  individuals,  260;  further  debate,  261, 
262 ;  the  question  now  before  the  House  does  not  involve 
the  question  of  the  treaty  or  the  character  of  individuals, 
263 ;  the  Government  ought  to  pursue  literally  the  stip- 
ulations of  the  treaty,  263 ;  the  evidence  of  fraud  ex- 
hibited in  the  documents,  264;  question  on  agreeing 
with  the  Committee  of  Conference,  carried. — See  Greek 
Indian  Negotiation,  vol.  8. 

Treaty  with  Great  Britain.— See  Index,  toI.  1. 

Treaty  with  Spain. — See  Indean^^  vol.  6. 

Treaty  of  Ghent,  Commis&ioner  under. — See  Index^  vol.  8. 

Teezvant,  James,  Eepresentative  from  Yirginia,  610.  See 
Index,  vol.  8. 

Trimble,  David,  on  South  American  relations,  66;  on 
amendment  to  the  constitution,  86.  See  Index^  vols. 
6,  7,  8. 

Tboxtp,  G.  M.,  letter  relative  to  the  Creek  nation,  802. 

Teaoy,  Phineas  L.,  Eepresentative  from  New  York,  609. 

Ttjokee,  Ebenbzee,  Eepresentative  from  New  Jersey,  609. 
See  Index,  vol.  8. 

Tuokee,  Bteultng,  Eepresentative  from  South  Carolina, 
610.    See  Index,  vols.  6,  7,  8. 

Tuhneb,  Daniel,  Representative  from  North  Carolina,  610. 

Two-tMrda  Vote.— See  Index,  vol.  4. 

Tyler,  Jonw,  Senator  from  Virginia,  467 ;  on  the  powers  of 
the  Vice  President,  517;  on  a  grant  of  land  to  Kenyon 


College,  558;  on  the  payment  of  interest  to  States,  B71, 
See  Index,  vol.  7. 

U 

Union,  DiaaohUion  of. — See  Index,  vol.  4. 

United  Sl'tien  and  Georgia.— In  the  Senate,  a  Message  ftom 
the  President,  relative  to,  299;  moved  to  refer  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  300;  statements  of  the  Message, 
800 ;  certain  officers  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  acting  with- 
in the  limits  of  that  State  and  under  the  authority  of  its 
laws,  have  violated,  according  to  his  construction,  an 
act  of  Congress ;  he  is  authorized  to  arrest  those  officers 
and,  probably,  has  done  so,  800 ;  does  the  case  stated  fall 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Congress  stated  In 
the  Message  ?  801 ;  Is  the  resort  to  military  force  before 
judicial  inquiry  is  had,  an  appropriate  mode  of  deter- 
mining the  rights  of  one  of  the  sovereign  States  of  this 
Confederacy  ?  301 ;  has  not  the  State  of  Georgia  an  equal 
right  to  such  inquiry?  301;  moved  to  refer  to  a  select 
committee,  302 ;  referred,  802 ;  further  documents,  802. 
In  the  House,  a  Message  from  the  President  consid- 
ered, 411 ;  the  circumstances  now  presented  in  such  form 
as  to  render  a  decision  between  the  Executive  and  the 
State  of  Georgia  necessary,  411 ;  the  State  authorities 
have  done  nothing  in  violation  of  the  constitution,  411 ; 
no  legislation  anticipated,  412 ;  nothing  to  fear  if  the 
General  Government  did  not  interfere  and  stimulate 
the  Indians  to  resistance,  412 ;  two  sides  to  this  question, 
412 ;  if  the  Indians  have  rights  which  the  United  States 
are  bound  to  protect,  they  will  be  protected,  412 ;  let 
the  case  have  a  fair  investigation,  412;  several  States 
have  already  exercised  their  rights  over  the  Indians,  and 
others  intend  to  do  so,  413;  three  great  questions  in- 
volved, 413;  laid  on  the  table,  418;  communications 
relative  to,  459 ;  report,  464. 

Unsettled  Balances. — See  Index,  voL  5. 


Yaceinaiion.See  Index,  vol.  7. 

Van  Btjren,  Martin,  on  the  duty  on  salt,  293-297;  Senator 
from  New  York,  467 ;  on  the  surviving  oflBcers  of  the 
revolution,  479;  on  the  powers  of  the  Vice  President, 
505 ;  on  the  survivors  of  the  Eevolution,  583.  See  Index^ 
vols.  T,  8. 

Yanob,  Joseph,  on  amendment  to  the  constitution,  87 ;  on 
Georgia  Militia  Claims,  348;  on  roads  in  Michigan,  360; 
on  Land  Claims  in  Ohio,  375;  Eepresentative  from  Ohio, 
610.    See  Index,  vols.  7, 8. 

Vandewenter,  C,  his  communication  to  the  House,  423. 

Van  Dyke,  Nicholas,  decease  of,  266.  See  Index,  vols.  6, 7, 8. 

Van  Hoene,  Espy,  Eepresentative  fllim  Pennsylvania,  609. 
See  Index,  vol.  8. 

Van  Eensbelaee,  S.,  Eepresentative  from  New  York,  609. 
See  Index,  vols.  7,  8. 

Vabnum,  John,  Eepresentative  from  Massachusetts,  609.  See 
Index,  vol.  8. 

Yerplanok,  Gulian  C,  on  South  American  relations,  62-78 ; 
Eepresentative  from  New  York,  609 ;  on  the  coast  sur- 
vey, 640.    See  Index,  vol.  8. 

Ye^aelB,  Registering  and  CleaHng. — See  Index,  vol.  1. 
Vice  President,  Powers  of  the.~ln  the  Senate,  the  report 
of  the  committee  to  revise  the  rules,  considered,  504 ; 
the  Vice  President  has  no  power  to  call  a  Senator  to 
order,  for  words  spoken  in  debate,  504;  he  should  have 
this  power,  or  Jefi'erson's  Manual  should  bo  followed, 
505 ;  if  he  improperly  calls  to  order,  to  whom  are  we  to 
appeal  ?  505 ;  you  clothe  him  with  a  dangerous  power, 
505;  could  put  a  member  down,  505;  must  have  power 
to  preserve  order,  505 ;  the  office  does  not  confer  the 
right  to  call  to  order,  605;  the  two  Houses  have  the 
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right  to  make  their  own  rules,  506 ;  would  be  an  accu- 
mulation of  unnecessary  power  in  irresponsible  hands, 
606 ;  he  may  abuse  this  power,  and  the  Senate  be  with- 
out remedy,  506 ;  past  scenes,  506;  debates  in  the  British 
Parliament,  506 ;  his  duty  to  decide  agreeably  to  such 
rules  as  are  made  for  hie  guidance,  507;  he  holds  his 
office  independent  of  the  Senate,  507;  an  appeal  is  worth 
nothing,  507 ;  Vice  President  is  not  a  member  of  the 
Senate,  507 ;  power  not  given  him  by  the  constitution, 
508 ;  privileges  of  the  Senate,  508 ;  the  question,  508 ; 
the  Senate  have  the  right  to  give  this  power,  508 ;  all 
objections  to  the  amendment  have  a  bearing  on  the  con- 
stitutional question,  509 ;  the  right  of  every  Senator  ad- 
mitted, but  that  of  the  presiding  officer  denied,  509 ;  has 
the  Vice  President  any  power,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  in 
relation  to  questions  of  order?  510;  the  only  power  to 
make  rules  of  order,  510;  how  the  constitution  desig- 
nates the  Vice  President,  510;  further  debate,  511-515; 
power  conferred  upon  the  Vice  President,  518 ;  right  of 
appeal  granted,  518. 

Vice  FresidenVa  Appeal. — Eeport  of  the  minority  of  the 
committee,  424. 

Vice  and  Bear  Admirals. — See  Index,  vol.  5. 

YuTTON,  Samttel  F.,  ou  relief  to  the  Florida  Indians,  136 ; 
on  lands  for  school  purposes,  237;  on  the  Quapaw  In- 
dians, 346 ;  on  land  claims  in  Ohio,  374 ;  on  deaf  and 
dumb  asylums,  402 ;  Representative  from  Ohio,  610.  iSee 
Indeo},  vols.  7,  8. 

Virginia  Military  Lands. — See  Indetr,  vols.  4, 5. 

Yirgima  Zand  Warrants. — See  Index,  vol.  7. 

Vote  0/ Approbation. — See  Index,  vol  4. 
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Wai>a»h  and  Miami  Canal.— See  Index,  vol.  8. 

Wales,  Geoegb  E.,  Eepreaentative  from  Vermont,  609.  See 
Index,  vol.  8. 

War,  Conduct  of  tJie.^See  Index,  vol.  5. 

War,  Declaration  of  in  1812.— ^S'ee  Index,  vol.  4 

"Waed,  Aaeon,  on  free  negroes  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
352 ;  Representative  from  New  Tork,  609. 

Washington  City,  Capture  of— See  Index,  voL  5. 

WASHrNGTON",  Equestrian  portrait  of. — See  Index,  vol.  8. 
Do.  Monument. — See  Index,  vols.  5,  6,  T. 

■Washington,  adduced  as  the  founder  of  "West  Point,  702. 

Webstee,  Daniel,  relative  to  an  amendment  to  the  consti- 
tution, 87 ;  on  South  American  relations,  49, 68, 89 ;  on 
the  Panama  mission,  94, 159 ;  on  the  Creek  treaty,  248 ; 
on  the  appointment  of  Charges,  373;  on  land  claims  in 
Ohio,  374, 375 ;  on  the  relations  of  the  United  States  and 
«  Georgia,  412, 413 ;  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  467 ;  on 
the  payment  of  interest  to  States,  571 ;  on  the  survivors 
of  the  Eevolution,  585 ;  on  the  duty  on  indigo,  598 ;  on 
the  duty  on  cordage,  599 ;  on  the  duty  on  silks,  602 ;  on 
brevet  rank,  604.    Se^  Index,  vols.  5,  7. 

"Wbems,  John  C,  on  an  amendment  to  the  constitution,  47; 
on  the  Panama  mission,  170;  on  the  exportation  of  free 
people  of  color,  370;  on  the  Liberian  Agency,  442-464; 
on  a  Naval  Academy,  455 ;  Representative  /rom  Mary- 
land, 609 ;  on  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  620 ;  on 
militia  courts  martial,  661. 

West  Faint  Cadets.— See  Index,  vol.  6. 

West  Point  Academy. —See  Index,  vol.  7. 

We^  Point,  Visitors  to. — In  the  Senate,  a  motion  to  strike 
out  the  appropriation  for  the  expenses  of;  considered,  537. 

Western  Armory.— in  the  House,  a  resolution  relative  to, 
considered,  350 ;  this  work  required  in  the  "West,  850 ;  a 
suitable  location  at  Horse-Shoe  Bend  on  the  Licking 
Eiver,  350 ;  resolution  modijB,ed,  351 ;  amendment  moved, 
851 ;  laid  on  the  table,  352.    See  Index,  vol.  T. 


Western  Rivers,  Navigation  of— See  Index,  vol.  8. 

"White,  Hugh  L,,  on  payment  of  deported  slaves,  309-811 ; 
on  the  Florida  Indians,  366;  on  preservation  of  live  oak 
timber,  376 ;  on  deaf  and  dumb  asylums,  403 ;  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  467;  on  the  powers  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, 513;  relative  to  visitors  at  "West  Point,  538.  See 
Index,  vol.  8. 

"White,  Joseph  M.,  Delegate  from  Florida,  610.  See  Index, 
vol.  8. 

Whites,  their  intrusion  on  Indian  Reservation. — See  In' 
dex,  vol.  8. 

Whipple,  Thomas,  Jk.,  Representative  from  New  Hamp- 
^        shire,  609.    See  Index,  vols.  7,  8. 

Wliitney's  Patent  Right.— See  Index,  vol.  4. 

Whittleset,  Elisha,  Representative  from  Ohio.  Seelnr 
d&x,  vols.  7,  8. 

"Wiokliffe,  Chakles  a.,  on  South  American  relations, 
48,50,62,63;  on  the  Panama  mission,  97;  on  the  new 
Creek  treaty,  259;  on  free  negroes  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  854 ;  on  the  Tacubaya  mission,  430 ;  on  Meade's 
claim,  445,  446 ;  Representative  from  Kentucky,  610 ; 
relative  to  captured  Africans,  643 ;  on  militia  courts 
martial,  657,  662.    See  Index,  vols,  7,  8. 

Widows  and  Orphans,  Pension  to. — See  Index,  vol.  6. 

WiLLET,  Calvin,  Senator  from  Connecticut,  467.  See  In- 
dex,  vol.  8, 

"Williams,  "Wilet,  letter  to  Gov.  Troup  respecting  the  Creek 
Indians,  302. 

Williams,  Thomas  H.,  Senator  from  Mississippi,  467.  See 
Index,  vols.  6,  7,  8. 

"Williams,  Lewis,  Representative  from  North  Carolina,  610. 
See  Index,  vols.  5,  6,  7,  8. 

Wilson,  Hbney  P.,  decease  of,  850. 

Wilson,  Ephbaim  K.,  Representative  from  Maryland,  609. 

Wilson,  James,  Representative  from  Pennsylvania,  609. 
See  Index,  vols.  7. 

WiNQ,  Austin  E.,  Delegate  from  Michigan,  610;  relative  to 
a  canal  in  Michigan,  625,    See  Index,  vol.  8. 

WiNGATE,  Joseph  F.,  Representative  from  Maine,  609. 

Witnesses,  payment  of,  in  Impeacliment  Cases. — See  In^ 
dex,  vol.  3. 

Wolf,  Geoege,  Representative  from  Pennsylvania,  609, 

Wood,  Silas,  on  an  amendment  to  the  constitution,  29;  on 
the  Panama  Mission,  101  *  on  sufferers  by  fire  in  Alex- 
andria, 390;  on  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylums.  404;  Eepre- 
sentative  from  New  York,  609.    See  Indtx,  vols.  6,  7,  8. 

Wood,  John,  Jr.,  Representative  from  New  York,  609. 

Woods,  John,  on  fieenegi'oes  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
355 ;  on  the  Chickasaw  and  Choctaw  Indians,  409  ;  Rep- 
resentative from  Ohio,  610.    See  Index,  vol.  8. 

WooDBUET,  Levi,  on  the  duty  on  salt,  291 ;  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire,  467 ;  on  the  powers  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, 515 ;  on  surviving  revolutionary  officers,  543 ;  on 
the  French  Colonial  Trade,  563 ;  on  the  survivors  of  tho 
Eevolution,  582-584;  on  the  duty  on  silks,  602;  on  tha 
duty  on  wines,  605.    See  Index,  voL  8. 

Woodcock,  David,  Representative  from  New  York,  609. 

WoETHiNGTON,  JoHN  C,  OH  Ecvolutionary  Pensioners,  376; 
on  the  Panama  Mission,  206;  on  a  Polar  Expedition, 
878 ;  Representative  from  Maryland,  609. 

Weight,  John  C,  Representative  from  Ohio,  610 ;  relative 
to  captured  Africans,  641-643  ;  on  militia  courts  martial, 
662 ;  on  retrenchment,  684.    See  Index,  voL  8. 

Weight,  Silas,  Jr.,  on  South  American  relations,  67-75;  on 
relief  to  the  Florida  Indians,  127 ;  on  free  negroes  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  355 ;  on  land  claims  in  Ohio,  874, 
875;  reports  on  the  Vice  President's  Memorial,  416; 
on  the  report  on  the  Vice  President's  Appeal,  423 ;  on 
the  British  Colonial  Trade,  461;  Representative  from 
New  York,  609. 

WrsTS,  John,  on  the  Panama  Mission,  143 ;  on  a  Navy  Yard 
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at  Phlladelpbia,  8G9 ;  on  Donf  and  Dumb  Asylams,  401- 
408;  on  Meade's  claim,  446;  on  tlio  British  Colonial 
Trade,  458-462.    See  Ind&xi,  vol.  8. 


Tanoet,  Joel,  Representative  from  Kentucky,  610, 
Yazoo  Purchaae. — In  the  Senate,  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  cer- 
tain persons,  &c.,  considered,  275;  grounds  for  the  favor- 
able report  of  a  majority  of  the  committee,  276;  the  de- 
cision that  the  title  to  one-tenth  of  the  land  released  to 
the  United  States  was  not  good.  Is  plainly  erroneous,  276 ; 
ground  of  this  decision  of  the  Board,  276 ;  Supreme  Court 
decided  it  to  bo  good,  276 ;  the  decision  of  the  Board  was 
made  final  since  the  loss  of  the  petitioners,  276 ;  the  ques- 
tion not  a  new  one,  276 ;  reported  against  In  1828,  276; 
all  the  claim  or  title  of  the  purchasers,  under  the  Act  of 
Georgia,  to  Tazoo  lands,  must  be  looked  upon  as  proper- 
ty obtained  in  consequence  of  a  ft-audulent  advantage 
over  the  laws  of  the  land,  276;  the  intrinslcjusticeof  the 
claim,  276;  appropriation  by  Congress,  277 ;  three  sets 
of  claims,  277;  Commissioners  decided  in  favor  of  the 
United  States,  277 ;  the  claims  of  the  New  England  Com- 
pany could  be  put  on  no  better  footing  than  those  of 


their  grantors,  278 ;  voluntary  confession  of  the  party, 
himself,  278.    See  Indea^  vols.  5, 8. 

Teaa  and  Naya.—ln  Senate,  relative  to  the  appointment 
of  committees,  278;  relative  to  salary  of  Postmaster 
Genera],  285;  on  relief  of  Alexandria  sufferers,  287;  on 
the  duty  on  salt,  295-209;  relative  to  the  Panama  Mis- 
sion, 822,  823 :  on  lands  for  a  canal  in  Indiana,  323;  on 
duty  on  teas,  824 ;  on  pay  of  lleutenante  in  the  navy, 
478 ;  on  motion  to  re-commit  the  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Decatur,  504;  relative  to  the  powers  of  the  Vice 
President,  618;  relative  to  internal  improvements  In  Al- 
abama, 648 ;  on  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs,  Brown,  556 ; 
on  the  payment  of  interest  to  States,  573;  on  the  grada- 
ation  of  price  of  public  lands,  682;  relative  to  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  Revolution,  688;  on  the  Tariff  bill,  608;  on 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  605;  on  the  duty  on 
wines,  606;  on  brevet  rank,  606;  on  the  Miami  Canal, 
607. 

In  the  Honse,  on  amendment  to  the  constitution,  88 ; 
on  the  Panama  Mission.  218 ;  on  sufferers  by  fire  in  Al- 
exandria, 898 ;  on  the  duties  on  woollens,  415 ;  on  the 
appropriation  for  the  Tacubaya  Mission,  437;  on  the 
British  Colonial  Trade,  463. 

TouNO,  ■William  S.,  decease  o^  611.    See  Indeaa^  vol  8. 


